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NOTE  TO  THE  REAPER 

The  paper  in  this  volume  is  brittle  or  the 
irvuer  margins  are  extremely  narrow. 

We  Have  bound  or  rebound  the  volume 
utilizing  the  best  means  possible, 
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■InORArHIf  <I.  MKMOIR  Of 

SIMON  BOLIVAR. 

Before  we  attempt  to  sketch  the  character  of 
tkii  dittinguished  chief,  it  may  be  pro|}er  to 
fitnce  a  general  view  over  the  state  of  religion 
and  morals,  and  the  habits  and  manners  of  ('he 
"piopto  within  the  republic  of  Colombia.  It 
f  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  convey  in  brief  terras 
those  traits  of  character  for  which  the  South 
American  Colonies  are  most  distinguished,  and 
I  vbich  placea  them  far  behind  the  Colonial  Pro- 
rbcesof  the  British  empire  in  North  America, 
at  ib«  earliest  period  of  the  revolution.  Defi 
cientmthat  energy  and  decision  of  character 
which  good  morals  and  sober  habits  produce, 
tli«  people  of  South  America — but  more  espe- 
I  cially  within  the  territorial  limits  of  what  is 
called  the  Main — are  versatile,  indolent,  and 
luxuriotu,  and  are  but  iirdifforently  qualified  for 
the  rights  of  self-government.    The  effeminacy 
of  the  higher  clasaes,  the  effect  of  bad  educa- 
I  uon  ind  thai  accursed  system  which  tolerates  the 
i  tjranny  of  one  part  of  mankind  over  the  liberty 
'and  labors  of  another,  is  strongly  characteristic 
of  them  all.    Besides  these,  the  fertile  provinces 
of  Venezuela,  Bogota  and  Quito,  are  overrun 
with  ecclesiastics,  whose  only  aim  is  to  pros- 
trate every  vestige  of  good  morals,  and  the  con- 
coohant  virtues,  as  obstacles  to  their  own  cor- 
rupt ucendancy  in  church  and  state.  Hence 
(be  influence  of  the  clergy  to  perpetuate  indo- 
I  oce.  Ignorance  and  superstition,  as  the  means 
'  which  to  maintain  that  ascendancy — and 
nee,  also,  it  must  be  apparent  that  there  is 
t  sufficient  virtue  in  the  people  to  sustain  in- 
pendence  upon  the  basis  of  common  right; — 
at  is,  in  the  form  of  a  Repre$entqtive  Govern- 
'        and  that,  in  extinguishing  the  tyranny  of 
Spanish  power,  they  have  only,  iii  fact,  ez- 
iged  masters, — and  are,  as  ever,  under  the 
liaion  of  ambitious  and  designing  rulers,  who 
their  authority  by  impositions,  equally 
t  impolitic  and  degrading.   The  Catholic 
in  is  the  established  religion  of  the  State 

I oe  others  are  even  tolerated;  and  such  is 


the  ascendancy  which  a  religious  order  of  men 
maintain  over  the  operations  of  government,  that 
not  an  embassy  can  be  sent,  an  army  formed, 
a  Congress  called,  or  any  other  event  of  im> 
portance,  without  being  more  or  less  trammel- 
led by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  invari- 
ably thrust  themselves  into  the  most  important 
stations,  and  contrive  by  these  moans  to  chain 
down  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  all  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.    Such  is  the  state  of  Co- 
lombia; and  it  is  not  now  marvellous  that  the 
anti-republican  features  of  its  noted  chief,  the 
"  President  Liberator,"  Bolivar,  should  be  so 
conspicuously  portrayed  in  the  sphere  to  which 
he  has  been  elevated,  more  by  the  vices  of  the 
people  than  by  his  own  virtues.  We  have  heard, 
with  indignation  and  astonishment,  this  Carra- 
guin  adventurer  compared  to  George  Washing- 
ton; to  whom,  however,  his  character,  general 
principles,  and  military  talents,  bear  even  less 
re{>«mblanco  than  his  person!  A  comparison  be- 
tween them  would  be  impious — I  shall  not  even 
attempt  it.    We  Rliall  now  enter  more  minutely 
into  the  consideration  of  the  portrait,  and  en- 
deavor to  give  an  outline  of  Bolivar's  character, 
from  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  written  by  Ducou- 
dray  Holstein: — 

"General  Bolivar,  in  his  exterior,  in  his  phy- 
siognomy, in  his  whole  deportment,  has  nothing 
which  would  be  noticed  as  characteristic  or  im- 
posing. His  manncrR,  his  conversation,  his  be- 
haviour in  society,  have  nothing  extraordinary 
in  them;  nothing  which  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  any  one  who  did  not  know  him.  On  the 
contrary,  his  exterior  is  against  him.  He  is  five 
feet  four  inches  in  height,  his  visage  is  long,  his 
cheeks  hollow,  his  complexion  a  livid  brown. — 
His  eyes  are  of  middle  size,  and  sunk  deep  in  bis 
head,  which  is  covered  thinly  with  hair,  and  his 
whole  body  is  thin  and  meagre.  He  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  of  sixty-five  years  old.  In 
walking,  his  arms  are  in  perpetual  motion.  He 
cannot  walk  long,  but  soon  becomes  fatigued. 
Wherever  he  goes  his  stay  is  short,  seldon  more 
than  half  an  hour;  and,  as  soon  as  he  returns. 
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bit  bammock  is  fiztd;  he  jHs  or  liet,  and  completely  dlsqualifios  bim  from  producinf* 


upon  It  alter  the  n»an»er  of  his  countrytrfe^k 
JLtrflt  iD'JsUchios  and  whiskers  cover  <f.p«jt  of 
bis  taeOt  end  he  is  very  particelar  i{v  ordering 
each  of  Ui  onitcrs  to  wear  theni^ 'B^A'tQ^  thnt 
they  give  a  mariial  oir.  Tiiis  <7ii*c3.  hiin  a  dark 
and  wild  air,  particularly  wiieu>b^e  i^'m  a  pas- 
sion. His  ejes  then  become  a'njmeted,  end  be. 
gesticulates  and  f^peaks  hkeT/Cnjiadman ;  threat- 
ens to  shoot  those  with  vrlronfJie  isangrjr;  steps 
quick  across  his  chainl>e(,«t»r  throws  himself 
upon  bis  hammock ;*tben  jumps  oif  it,  and  orders 
|»eop!e  out  of  hia.preRf;/ice,  and  frequently  ar- 
rests then).  TS^f is  notiung  about  him  which 
can  inspire  rcsp^c^*  When  be  wishes  to  per- 
suade, or  brin^'a^i^y  one  to  his  purpose,  lie  em- 
ploy? tlie  f  jost  "seducing  promises,  taking  a  man 
by  ihu  ttri»j«rtd  walking  and  speaking  with  him, 
as  witti.&te  most  intimate  friend.  As  soon  as 
his.Q:ftpo%e*  is  attained,  hd  becomes  cool ,  haugh- 
ty, add.ofien  sarcastic;  but  he  never  ridicules  a 
man  of  high  character,  or  a  brave  man,  except 
in  his  abseirce.  This  practice  of  abusing  people 
in  their  absence,  is  cbaracterislic  of  the  Cara- 
{▼uins  generally.'* 

According  to  the  opinion  more  than  tnsinnaCed 
throiijhoi;!  the  memoir,  and  fifty  times  demon- 
strated in  the  most  ridiculous  manner,  the  great, 
tiMt  mig^hty  Simon  Bolivar,  '^President  Liberator 
of  Venexnela,'*  is  a  most  arrant  coward.  The 
ludicrous  situation  to  which  he  was  reduced  in 
the  eea  Hght,  near  the  Island  of  Margaritta,  is 
unpariiUeled  in  the  history  or  military  men;  and 
has  been  adduced  by  his  bioirrnpher  more  willi 
a  view  to  burIe?n'Je  his  pretensions,  than  for  the 
sake  of  the  joke!  The  same  singular  predelic- 
tion  for  the  preservation  of  seif,  in  subsequent 
engajiejnenti?  on  l;ind,  characterizes  this  cliirf, 
iind  illustrates  the  principle,  that  to  obtain  the 
highest  military  rank,  it  is  not  neceaeary  to  be 
either  brave,  virtuous  or  ekilt'ul  I  Many  a  dough- 
ty champion,  who  has  contrived  to  operate  by 
the  agency  of  others,  has  reaped  the  b«?neht  of 
their  services,  and  arrogated  to  himself  laurels 
which  he  never  earned,  and  victories  whipb  be 
never  won. 

According  to  his  biographer,  every  military 
operation  which  Bolivar  conducted  'failed.  If 
upon  occasion  he  united  his  forc^^s  ;viih  others, 
though  each  division  was  ably  led  by  the  most 
experienced  cflicers,  tho  want  of  skill  in  the 
Coramander-in«Chief  frustrated  all  their  hopes, 
and  ensured  defeat.    On  one  occasion,  he  fled 
with  800  men  in  the  utmo.st  consternation,  pur- 
sued by  one-third  that  nomber  of  the  enemy.— 
More  than  6nce  he  deserted  his  post,  and  se- 
crctly  retired  from  his  garrison,  to  avoid  an  ex- 
pected rencounter,  leaving  his  army  nans  cere- 
roonie,  without  instructions,  and  withont  means 
of  defence  or  safety.    We  could  cite  m  irli  from 
the  **  Memoirs"  in  corroboration  of  Bolivar's 
versatile  character,  while  in  the  camp  or  in  the 
field.    It  is  a  disgusting  task,  and  we  gladly  de- 
cline it.    It  is,  however,  generally  admitted, 
that  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  that  sensual  indul- 
genc«  for  which  hit  oonntiymen  are  famoos^ 


his  own  example,  a  change  in  the  national  Ci 
racter.    His  exiravagant  fondness  for  daacin 
fur  parade,  for  routes,  balls,  and  parties,  nn*. 
all  that  distinguishes  a  genuine  hero  into  fi'»« 
meanness  of  a  little  man!    In  short,  Bpliva- 
would  be,  in  Italy,  a  lazaroni — in  France,  a  p<v 
tite  maitre— in  England,  a  perfeet  dandy— bv. 
in  Colombia,  he  is  any  thing  and  every  thmg  bu*. 
a  brave  and  good  man!    His  predeliciion  for 
titles  and  distinctions,  power  and  arbitrary  rule, 
undeV  the  specious  name  of  republicanism,  be» 
ppeaks  Ills  puerile  character.    His  government 
in  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  spurious  oligar- 
chy, with  all  power  concentrated  in  hie  own 
hands:  while  his  minions,  in  his  name,  transact 
every  species  of  enormity.    Such  is  the  man  at 
the  head  of  the  ''Colombian  Republic"— a  mero 
intrigttinf  adventurer,  without  patriotimi  and 
without  merit! 

Simon  Bolivar  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cara- 
cas, July  24tb,  1783.  At  the  age  of  14,  he. was 
sent  to  Spain,  where  the  wealthy  Americans 
(jencrally  completed  their  education;  and  while 
there  he  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  Ju« 
risprudence.  He  was  at  this  penod  lientennnt 
in  the  corps  of  militia  of  Aragua.  Leaving  Spain, 
he  resided  some  time  at  Paris,  indulging  in  all 
t!)o  pleasure  and  gaiety  of  the  most  dissipated 
circles;  and,  in  1802,  returned  to  Madrid,  where 
he  was  mirried  when  but  19  years  of  age. 

In  March,  1800,  he  returned  to  Caracas  and 
retired  with  his  lady  to  one  of  bis  country  seats 
in  the  valley  of  Aragua.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  ISIO,  the  leaders  of  tho  revolution  that 
had  already  been  projected  were  desirous  of 
uniting  Bolivar  to  their  number.  With  (bat 
view,  his  cousin,  J.  Felix  Ribas,  i)f]ered  to  pro- 
pose the  measure  to  him;  but  it  was  treated  by 
Bolivar  as  fouhsh  and  impracticable.  When  the 
patriotic  Junta,  about  this  period,  assembled  at 
Caracas,  they  were  desirous  that  Bolivar  should 
accept  some  civil  or  military  ofhce  under  tho 
new  government.  He  refused,  under  the  pre- 
text of  ill  health,  till  the  mission  to  London, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  militia,  was  of- 
fered to  him.  This  ho  accepted  and  departed 
for  London,  in  Jone,  1810.  -But  Uttle  was  to  be 
•btained  from  tlie  British  cabinet,  and  Bolivar, 
much  disgusted.  Wit  London,  after  a  verv  short 
stay.  On  his  return  to  Caracas,  he  again  re- 
tired from  the  public  service. 

In  1S12,  Bolivar  entered  the  army  of  tho  re-, 
public  of  Carlhagena,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Manuel  Torriees  waa  at  this  time  governor  of 
Carthagona,  and  highly  approved  of  the  plan  of 
an  expedition,  communicated  to  him,  against  tlje 
Spaniards  in  Venezuela.  Bolivar  was  elected  to 
the  chief  command,  and  money,  anna,  ammnni- 
tinn,  provisions,  aiu!  transports  were  provided 
him  to  forward  tho  enterprise.  All  circumstan- 
ces conspired  to  favor  the  undertaking,  and  his 
resources  increased  at  every  step  he  advanced. 
The  cruelties  of  the  Spaniartis  had  become  in- 
tolerable, and  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
johied  the  lepitblican  uiny.  The  licher  classsi 
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«r»  ao  dttlroM  to  mrr^  in  th«  frxpedit^oii  that 

'7  defVayed  voluntarily  all  their  expMiaes. 

ie  Spaniah  army  were  taken  by  surprise,  and 
.mdreda  of  soldiers  deserting  to  th#  indepea- 
ettto*  tiMy  w«r»  able  to  iiiak«  but  a  f«ebl<i  fa- 
st ance.  f 

The  entrance  of  Bolivar  into  Caracas,  Aifomst 
*tn,  1S13,  as  the  leader  of  this  expedition,  is 
lid  to  have  been  truly  glotiaua.'-  The  •nthttii' 
asm  of  the  friends  of  liberty  was  expressed  by 
the  earnest  display  of  joy.  The^  streets  were 
atreWB  wHb  laurels  and  olive  branches.  The 
iliMtaof'tbe  multitude  mingled  with  the  voice 
of  cannon » belb  and  mosie.  AU  ^ma  festivity  and 
happiness.  * 

After  a  few  days,  JBolivar  assumed  the  title  of 
dietator  and  liberator  of  the  western  pro- 

vinces  of  "Venezuela;  gave  the  name  of  liberating 
army  to  the  troops  that  had  accompanied  him; 
and  established  an  order  of  kni^iihood,  called 
tho  Older  of  tite  liberator.  At  this  period  Boli- 
var  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  and  good 
fortune.  He  was  regarded  with  the  greatest 
love  by  the  people,  and  was  fnrnbhed  readily 
with  merchandise,  money,  horses,  and  even  the 
jewels,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  fair  sex,  to 
assist  him  in  his  enlerpjiso.  He  formed  a  go- 
verament  orhis  own,  consisting  of  four  seereta-' 
ries  of  state,  and  directly  instructed  them  in 
their  business.  He  alone  directed  all  military 
operations,  by  sea  and  land;  issued  proclama- 
tions, and  made  all  regulations  and  laws.  He 
united  in  himself  all  the  powers  and  attributes 
of  an  absolute  and  despotic  sovereign. 

Discontent  arose  among  the  inhabitants,  aqd 
tbeir  confidence  in  the  dictatorial  government 
was  entirely  destroyed.  Notwithstanding  their 
immense  sacrifices,  VenezueJa  remained  defence- 
less, and  the  army  miserable.  In  less  than  a 
yoarthe  dictator  abandoned  Caracas,  and  it  was 
entered  by  the  Spanish  army,  the  17th  July, 
1814.  Bolivar  returned  to  Carthagena,  where 
he  publisbod  in  tbo  official  Gasette,  an  exposi- 
tion of  tbo  notivof  which  induced  him  to  l^re 
Venezuela. 

After  various  reverses  and  adventures  we  find 
him  again,  on  th«  third  of  May,  IS  16,  received 
as  comroander-in-ehief  of  the  armies  of  Vene- 
zuela and  Caracas.  He  published  a  proclama- 
tioo,  declaring  that  he  arrived  not  to  conquer, 
bttt  to  protect,  the  country,  assaring  the  inhabi- 
tants that  if  thay  joined  liim  they  might  rely 
upon  a  sure  victory.  On  the  day  after  his  in- 
stallation he  assumed  in  his  official  transactions 
the  titles  captain-general  of  the  liberating 
armies,  aftd  supreme  chief  of  the  republic.  He 
iadnlged  in  his  usual  indolence  and  neglect  of 
bminess,  lying  in  hie  hammock,  sttrronnded  by 
flatterers,  and  conversing  on  the  most  trifling 
topics  in  preference  to  military  matters. 

Bolivar  was  again  obliged  by  ill  success  to  fly, 
and  retired  to  Uaytl^  On  th«  81st  December, 
1816,  he  arrived  at  Barcelona  from  Jsqnemel, 
a  Hnvtian  port,  assumed  his  former  titles,  and 
proclaimed  a  provisional  governiiient.   A  body 


of  Spanish  troope  besieged  Bareelofia,  and  Boli- 
var felt  unable  with  a  force  of  only  1100  men  to 

resist  them.  The  patriot  army  retired  to  a  large  ' 
fortihed  and  entrenched  building,  that  had  for- 
merly served-ao  a  hospital,  and  awaited  the  at- 
tack of  the  enemy.  On  .their  approach,  Bolivar 
clandestinely  deserted  his  post,  with  a  good 
guide  and  woll  moanted,  dhreciing  his  couno-to 
the. plains  of  Cumana.  The  garrjbon,  aflter  a 
brave  defence,  was  obliged  to  surrender. 

While  Bolivar  was  hidden  m  the  plains  of  Cu- 
muia,  it  was  thought  a  suitable  time  to  con- 
vene a  congress.  An  assembly  was  consequent- 
ly held,  attended  by  the  most  respectable  in- 
habitants of  Venezuela.  The  executive  was  en- 
trusted to  Simon  Bolivar,  Francisco  del  Torn, 
and  Franc.  'Xavier  Mai/.  On  learning  liieso 
proceedings  Bolivar  was  exceedingly  angry  an- 
nulled them,  and  persecuted  the  members  that 
were  appointed  under  them.  He  thought  pro- 
per, some  time  after  this,  to  convene  a  "  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  JSTalioHt"  and  was  him- 
self exelosively  charged  with  tbo  executive, 
under  the  name  of  President  Supreme  Chief. 

The  campaign  of  1818,  is  said  to  be  nearly  a 
repetition  of  that  of  Bolivar's  dictatorship  in 
1813-14.  when  all  circumstanceaconeonredmost 
favorably  to  produce  a  happy  result,  and  every 
thing  was  lost  by  misconduct  and  cowardice.  la 
November,  18S0,  to  tbo  great  wvprite  of  the 
Colombians,  Bolivar  consented  to  an  armistice 
with  the  Spanish  troops,  though  they  were 
greatly  inferior  ia  force  and  resources  to  his 
own.  The  treaty  consisted  of  fourteen  articles, 
in  none  of  which  was  any  mention  made  of  re- 
cognising the  independence  of  Colombia.  The 
suspension  of  the  war  waa  for  mimtlM,  and 
the  treaty  was  ratiflad  on  tin  S6th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  Gen.  Bolivar  notiHed 
the  Spanish  commander  La  Tone  that  hostilities 
should  recommence  in  conformity  to  the  12th 
article  of  the  treaty,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days.  The  u-ar  was  accordingly  renewed.  On 
tho  26th  of  June  a  famous  battfo  was  fought  at 
Carahoho,  in  vhich  the  Spaniards  lost  500  men, 
and  Bolivar  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Cartha- 
gena surrendered  to  the  patriots  in  September, 
1821,  and  Porto  Cabollo  on  the  16th  July,  ^824. 
This  closed  tho  ovacoatlpn  of  tho  main  by  tho 
Spaniards. 

The  history  of  Bolivar's  campaigns  in  Peru,  is 
not  touched  up6n  by  Gen*  Holstein.  He  con- 
cludes his  work  with  a  recapitulation  of  fact.«, 
and  an  account  of  Gen.  Bolivar  "  as  he  is, 
not  as  he  is  generally  beltoved  to  b«/* 


and 


SouTiTBtt.— It  bai  been  mid  tbi|  tio  who  re- 
tirns  to  solitude  is  either  a  beast  or  an  angel;  the 

censure  is  too  scvoro  and  the  praise  unmerited; 
the  discontented  being,  who  retires  frorn  socie- 
ty, is  generally  some  good-natored  man,  who  has 
begun  his  life  without  experience,  and  knowq  not 
how  to  gain  it  in  his  inte(conrto  with  manXind. 
— Goldsmith. 
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BIOtfBAPnY  OF 

*  GENBRAIi  WATHfi. 

(CiiitHittfi.) 

G«nenl  WaAington  reaehtd  Hm  neighbour, 
hood  of  the  very  interetting  scene  of  operation 
againat  the  renowned,  although  unfoftunate, 
ComwalUf,  on  the  14th  of  Sept.,  and  iomedi- 
fttely  proceeded  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
wlien  the  plan  of  aiege  wai  concerted  with  the 
Count  de  Gnwae.  The  (;ount  waa  very  deai> 
Tom  to  vioveiHtli  hie  fleet  to  Nev  York  pre- 
viootiy  to  his  joining  in  the  siege,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blocking  up  the  Uritial)  fleet;  a  meaaure 
from  which  he  waa  with  difficulty  dissuaded  by 
die  Aa<ni4Stii  Coinmander4o-oiiief.  Had  de 
Grasse  persevered  in  his  resolution,  the  glori- 
ous event  of  Cornwallis'a  capture  might  not  now 
be  matter  of  reeerd,  but,  in  l^eu  of  it,  the  d'-aaa- 
troot  and  bloody  scenes  which  crushed  an  em- 
pire just  rising  into  exbtence.  Here,  we  have 
another  instance  of  the  interposition  of  that  be* 
nign  and  controlling  Providence  which  compel- 
led the  ambition,  pride,  and  folly  of  man,  the 
seas  and  winda  to  be  atill  when  acting  in  oppo- 
•itf on  to  thit  greet  ctoie,  wbicb,  when  crowned 
with  success,  instantly  burst  asunder  the  shac- 
kles which  had  long  held  in  bondsge  both  the 
body  and  mind  of  the  free-bom  American. 

Ibe  hit  division  of  the  aUed  army  arrived  at 
Hied-Quarters,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wil- 
I&msburgh,  on  the  25tb  ot'  Sept.  The  whole 
force  bemg  noir  Moenbled,  on  the  38tb,  the  al- 
lied  amj  Moved  from  its  ground  in  cdtimns, 
and  encamped  within  two  miles  of  the  enemy, 
the  Americans  on  the  right,  and  Uie  French  on 
tholeft. 

Subjoined,  is  General  Wayne's  Diary  of  the 
Siege  of  York,  and  capture  of  ijornwall  s. 

YoMC,  20th  Oct.  irSl. 

Dear  Sir,— The  inclosed  contains  n  aumnury 
disry  of  our  operations  against  the  enemy,  ontit 
the  ever  memorable  17th  Oct.  at  10  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  when  Lord  CwnmrnlU*  beat  a  parley,  and 
sent  out  a  flag  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  commis- 
aioners  might  be  appointed  to  meet  at  Mr. 
Moore's  house,  to  settle  the  terms  upon  which 
the  'garrisons  of  York  and  Gloucester  should 
surrender.  General  Washington  would  only 
giant  a  cessation  for  two  Aourt,  pr^rioosly  to 
tne  expiration  of  which,  his  Lordshijp>,  by  an- 
other flag:,  sent  the  following  terms,  viz:— The 
troops  to  be  prisoners  of  war,  the  British  to  be 
sent  to  Great  Britain,  and  not  to  act  against 
America,  France,  or  their  Allies,  until  exchang- 
ed; the  Hessians,  to  Germany,  on  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  that  all  operations  oeaso  ootil  the 
commissioners  should  determine  the  ddbaiis.^ 
To  this,  his  Excellency  returned  for  answer: — 
That  hostilities  should  cease,  and  no  alterations 
is  the  worka,  or  any  new  movement  of  the 
troops  take  place,  until  he  sent  terms  in  writini^, 
which  he  did,  on  the  ISih,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M., 
allowing  the  enemy  two  hours  to  determine. — 
Th^  again  requested  more  time»  and  the  Gene- 
tal  gnnted  them  until  i  o'olock,  when  they  ac- 


eeded  to  the  beads  of  the  imposed  terms,  and 
nominated  Colonel  Dundas  and  Major  Ross,  on 
their  part,  to  meet  with  colonel  Laurens  and  Vis- 
count D.  NoaiUes,  on  ours,  to  reduce  tltem  to 
foroi,  wbieb  waa  completed  by  9  o'dock  at 
night,  and,  on  the  19th,  at  1  oV;lock,  P.  M.,  the 
cepilulatiun  was  ratified,  and  aigned  by  the  com- 
mander of  each  army,  when  the  enemy  recei* 
ved  a  guard  of  PennqrlVania  and  Mary  land  troops 
in  one  of  their  principal  works,  and  one  of 
French  troopa  in  another.  At  4  o'clock  the 
aame  afternoon,  the  British  army  marched  out  of 
York  with  colours  castdt  between  the  American 
and  French  troops,  drawn  up  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  grounded  their  arms  ag^reeably  to  capi> 

tulatinn. 

The  defence  which  the  noble  Earl  made  on 
this  occasion  has  not  been  equal  to  ourexpecta* 
tions.  Itie  prisoners  of  war  amount  to  upwarda 
of  seven  thousand  men,  among  whom  are  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand  uf  the  best  troops 
that  Great  Britain  ever  sent  to  the  field,  which 
must  produce  threat  cemmotions  in  the  Biftiah  | 
senate.  That  they  may  be  productive  of  a  gcne- 
nl  peace  is  the  sineere  wish  of  your  mostobe* 
dient  bumble  servant,  A.  WAYNE. 

Honorable  Gkobob  CLTmw. 
Mmry  tf  thg  OptratioM  ug^Aut  Fork,  Vur- 

gmia. 

On  tbe  S8lh  of  Sept.  1781,  bis  Bzeellencj 

General  Washington,  put  the  combined  army  in 
motion  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  two  co- 
lumni^  the  Americans  on  the  right,  and  the 
French  on  the  left,  and  arrived  in  view  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  at  York,  abottt4  o'clock  ia  the 
afternoon. 

29th.->Completed  Ibe  iaveaHturei  tbe  enemy 

abandoned  their  advanced  chain  of  works  this 
evening-,  leaving  two  redoubts  perfect  within 
canuou-siiot  of  their  principal  fortifications ;  this 
waa  not  only  unmihiary,  but  an  iodicatioa  of 
confused  precipita  ion. 

30th. —  The  allied  troops  possessed  the  ground 
abaadoned  by  the  Britisb—4be French  occupied 
the  two  redoubts,  sikI  the  Americans  broke 
ground,  and  began  two  new  ones  on  the  rig^ht. 

1st  Oct. — I'he  enemy  discovered  our  works 
in  the  morning;  commeuced  a  cannonade,  wl^di 
continued  through  the  day  and  night  with  veiy 
Uttle  effect.  » 

3d.— Two  aaen  vera  killed  by  the  eeemy'a 
firf. 

3d. — Last  night,  a  drop-shot  from  the  British, 
killed  4  men  belongii^g  to  the  covering  party. 

4th. —  The  redottbta  were  pafecied-^nemy'a 
fire  languid. 

5th. — Two  men  were  killed  by  ricochet  shot. 

6tb.— 'Six  regiments,  i.  e.,  one  from  the  right 
of  each  brigade,  marched  at  6  o'clock,  P.  M., 
under  the  command  of  Ma  jor-General  Lincoln 
and  Brigadiers  Clinton  and  Wayne,  and  opened 
the  first  parallel  within  550  yards  of  the  enemy's 
works  and  their  extreme  left,  which  \vascon* 
tinued  by  the  French  to  the  extreme  right. 

7ih.— The  parallel  nearly  complete  without 
any  opposition  except  a  little  scattered  fire  of 
nusquetry  and  a  feeble  fire  of  artUlery,  by 
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vhiob  afev  of  the  French  troops  were  wound- 
cdy  tad  one  officer  lost  his  leg. 

8Uk— Completed  the  first  parallel;  tWQ  of  the 
PMiMjIvanians  were  killed  by  ricochet  shot. 

9th. — At  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  French  open- 
eA  a  12  gun  bitteiy  on.the  extreme  right  of  the 
enemy,  and  at  5,  the  same  aHernnon,  :\  battery 
of  ten  pieces  was  opened  on  their  extreme  left 
by  the  Americans,  with  apparent  effect. 

10tb.~At  day  break,  three  more  batteries 
were  opened,  one  of  five  heavy  pieces  by  the 
.\merican8,  and  two  containing  twenty-two  by 
the  Aench.  opposite  the  centre  of  the  British 
work?;  at  5  l».  M.,  another  American  battery  of 
two  10  inch  howitzers  was  also  opened,  which 
jiroduced  so  severe  a  fire  that  it,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, silenced  that  of  the  cnemyi  at  7  o'clock, 
P.  M.,the  Caron,  of  44  guns,  was  set  OR  fire 
by  our  balls,  and  totally  consumed. 

llt1i.-~The  ieeond  parallel  was  opened  this 
mght  by  the  Pennsylvanians  and  Maryianders, 
covered  by  two  battslions,  under  Gencnil 
Wayne,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 

12th.— ^«othing  material. 

13th. —  Itiat  part  of  the  second  parallel  which 
was  opened,  nearly  completed.  * 

14tli. — X  litCIe  after  dark,  two  detached  re- 
doubts belonging  to  the  enemy  were  stormed; 
that  on  the  extreme  left  by  the  lipht  infantry, 
under  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  in  vvhicli  were 
taken  a  major,  captain,  and  one  subaltern,  with 
seventeen  privates,  and  eight  rank  arjd  file  kill- 
ed; our  army  lo^t,  in  killed  and  wounded,  41.  The 
other  was  carried  by  the  French  under  the  Ba^ 
torn  de  Viominal,  who  lost,  in  killed  and  wound- 
cd,  about  one  huinlred  men;  of  the  enemy, 
eightfcen  were  kiUeJ,  and  three  officers  and 
thtrty>nine  privatef  were  made  prisoners.  The 
above  attacks  were  supported  by  two  battalions 
of  the  PeJioiiiylvanians,  under  General  Wayne; 
whilst  the  second  parallel  waacompleted  by  the 
Pennsylvanians  and  >IarylandeWt  under  colonel 
W.  Stewart. 

ISth* — i  wo  small  batteriea  were  opened  lliis 
efening. 

16th. — The  enemy  made  a  sortie  anrl  spiked 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  but  were  immedLiely 
repulsed,  the  spikes  drawn  and  batteries  again 
opened. 

irth.— The  eneiny  beat  the  chamade  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

(ViJe  letter  of  the  20th. ) 

It  is  hoped  that  the  few  annexed  letters  which 
passed  belween  General  Wayne  and  his  frien  Is 
«ub»equently  to  Cornwallis's  surrender,  and  p^e- 
vioysly  to  his  joining  the  southern  army,  under 
QMOr general  Greene,  will  be  acceptable. 

•  Charlotte,  S.  C„  Oct.  7th,  1781. 

My  dear  Genera1,-^Thia  will  be  handed  you 
by  our  mutual  friend,  colonel  Lee;  he  goes  with 
despatches  to  the  commander-in-chief;  to  the 
ct^onel,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  for  the  &itua- 
^n  of  things  in  this  quarter.  I  almost  envy 
you  the  happiness  of  meeting  two  kindred  spi- 
rits—how great  the  joy.  I  am  under  the  great> 
«it  obiigatMNia  to  eoloiwl  l^oe  for  bit  exerdons 
this«M^t%n*  Befora  thUb  I lu*po  Mi  Cora* 


waliis  and  his  army  are  your  prisoners— the  old 
fox  has  got  into  the  trap.  *  I  naTe  rode  a  great 

distance  lo  day  and  am  unwell  and  very  tired, 
therefore,  you  will  excuse  a  short  letter,  as  it  is 
late  in  the  evening.  Most  aflcctionately,  yours, 
Gen.WAm.  N.  GREENE. 

YotktSdth  Oct.  1782. 
HoBKRT  MoRKis,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,— The  surrender  of  lord  Oomwillis 
with  his  army  and  fleet,  must  have  been  an- 
nounced in  your  city  before  this  period. 

It  is  an  event  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and, 
if  properly  improyed,  nuty  be  pToduettvIe  <^n 
f^lorious  and  Iiappy  peace,  nut  if  we  suffer  that 
unworthy  torpor  and  supinity  to  seize  us,  which 
but  too  much  pervaded  the  councils  of  America 
after  the  surrender  of  general  Uurgoyne,  we 
may  yet  experience  great  difHcuIties;  for  believe 
roe,  it  was  not  to  the  exertions  of  America,  that 
we  owe  the  reduction  of  this  modern  Hannibal; 
nor  shall  we  always  have  it  in  our  power  to  com- 
mand  the  aid  of  37  sail  of  the  line  and  8000  auxi- 
liary veterans.  Our  allies  are  not  to  learn  that 
on  this  occasion  our  regular  troops  were  little 
more  than  equal  to  five-eighths  of  their  land 
force;  and  although  our  prowess  was  such  as  to 
establish  our  charaeter  as  soldiers,  our  means 
and  numbers  were  far  inadequate  to  the  idea 
ihey  h»d  formed  of  American  resources.  Yet 
the  resources  of  this  country  are  great,  and  if 
her  councils  will  call  them  forth,  we  may  pi^^ 
d'lce  a  conviction  to  the  world  th4t  we  deserve 
to  be  free.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  such  an  en- 
thusiast for  independence,  aifd  thilt  ftom  per- 
sonal  exertion,  1  would  hesitate  to  enter  heaven 
throiig'h  the  means  of  a  secondary  cause,  unless 
I  had  made  the  utmost  efforts  lo  merit  it. 

Tlie  Pennsylvanians,  with  some  other  troops, 
have  another  field  of  glory  in  view — if  success- 
ful, you  will  soon  hear  from  us,  'liii  when,  and 
ever,  believe  me,  yours,  most  sincerely, 

A,  WATNB. 
N.  13.  I  dare  not  commit  myself  to  paper,  and 
wish  you  could  take  a  perspective  view  of  us 
for  a  few  moments,  you  then  would  better  un- 
derstand me^ 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  30th,  1781. 

My  dear  Friend  and  Fellow-Citizen, — After 
congratulating  you  upon  the  share  of  honor  you 
have  acquired  in  the  glorious  campaign  of  1781, 
give  me  leave  to  introduce  to  your  acquaintance 
the  bearer,  captain  Jacob  Bead,  an  eimnent  law^^ 
yer,  and  what  is  more  to  his  honor,  a  genuine 
whiR-  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina;  I  beg  you 
would  please  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
colonels  Dutler,  Stewart,  Kobinsoi^  ami  sneh 
other  of  our  Pennsylvania  offioert  tS  SVeof  OUT 
mutual  acquaintance.  .  . 

Your  Mends  follow  you  with  theit  irood  Irish- 
es and  prayers  to  the  sands  of  Carolina.  That 
country  has  been  well  watered  with  the  blood 
of  heroes.  It  requires  only  to  be  manured  witit 
a  few  more  Britisfi  carcases  to  produce  sponta* 
neous  laurels.  This  business  we  expect  will  be 
efi'ectuaiiy  dope,  in  a  soil  naturally  fruitful,  by  • 
men  who  foveed  laovels  out  of  the  rocks  of 
Stony  Points  Bewsfe*  my  friend^  notofbuUctib 
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for  Ihcy  do  you  no  harm,  but  of  a  bilious  fever: 
avoid  itie  evening  air,  drink  wine  moderately, 
wear  flannel  next  to  your  skin,  and  take  a  doiie 
of  bark  every  day.  Death,  by  a  fever  or  a  flux, 
may  be  natural  to  a  citizen,  but  a  soldier  con 
only  die  naturally  and  profeasionally  of  a  ball  or 
•  bayonet. 

Your  nttive  itate  walcheji  you  with  an  afiec 
tionate  eye;  she  has  ser^'ices  and  honors  in  store 
for  you,  when  you  have  sheatlied  your  sword. — 
She  has,  too^  a  few  censures  laid  up  for  you 
(provided  you  continue  honest)  from  the  hang- 
ert-on  and  time'Berving'ofiice-aeeklng'gentry  of 
our  govemmeiit. 

Adieu— from,  ver^  dear  tur,  you  uncere  old 
friend  and  fellow*C4Uzen, 

BENJAMIN  UUSH. 

General  Watkb. 

It  was  tlie  pood  fortune  of  General  Wayne  to 

{)08se8s,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  affection  of 
lis  ofBcers;  but  more  especially  that  of  those 
who  served  near  his  person;  this  afTectton  was 
mutual,  as  lias  been  already  shown,  but  in  no  in- 
stance more  ardently  expressed  by  the  General 
than  in  tlie  followinjir  letter  to  one  of  his  former 
nids  de-camp,  of  whom  General  Washing^ton 
thus  handsomely  speaks  in  one  of  his  olHcial  re- 
ports to  Congress — '*  Mr.  Archer,  who  will  have 
the  honour  of  delivering  these  despatches,  is  a 
volunteer  Aid  to  General  Wayne,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  merit.  His  zeal,  activity  and  spirit,  are 
conspicuous  upon  every  oeeas'on." 

Salisbury,  N.  Carolina,  14th  Dejc.  1781. 
My  dear  Archer, —  I  have  to  acknowledge  two 
of  your  favours,  the  last  of  tlie  4th  ult.,  in  which 
you  inform  me  of  your  approaching  happlneMt 
which  must  be  consummate,  if  proportionate  to 
the  merits  of  the  lovely  girl  wiio  lias  hud  pene- 
tration to  distinguish  ana  bestow  her  Iiesrt  upon 
a  worthy  object. 

Were  I  a  single  man,  and  capable  of  envying 
you  any  thing,  it  would  be  the  possession  ot 
that  fascinttinif  woman— but,  as  this  is  impossi- 
ble, permit  me  to  wish  yon  e\  cry  liappiness  that 
Hymen  has  in  store  for  his  choicest  favourites. 
May  it  eseecd  your  most  sanguine  wishes,  and 
be  equal  to  the  merits  of  your  dear  Beckey,  to 
whom  present  my  best  and  kindest  wishes  for 
her  future  happiness. 

Whilst  I  am  writing,  an  express  announces 
the  retreat  of  the  tnciny  from  all  their  n\U-post8 
iiito  the  fortifications  of  Charleston,  with  some 
msrlu  of  confused  precipitation. 

1  shall  set  out  to-morrow,  accompanied  only 
by  my  two  Aidf,  for  gener.tl  Greene's  camp; 
ior  which  purj^ose  I  had  obtained  permission 
from  his  Excellency,  the  Commander-in-chief, 
previously  to  his  leaving  York.  Indeed,  it  was 
a  necessary  precaution,  as  my  wound  is  yet  trou- 
blesraie  in  bonsequenee  of  exertions  during  the 
late  siege — the  ball  remains  in  my  thigh,  ap- 
proaching the  surface.  Had  it  been  my  fortune 
to  spend  the  winter  in  Philadelphia,  I  might 
have  probably  danced  it  oat;  I  most  now  ride  it 
out,  through  a  barren  wilderness,  an  expedient 
by  no  means  so  agreeable  as  the  first,  liow- 
tver,  as  a  soktier,  lam  resided  to  every  vicissi- 


tude of  fortune,  in  which  you  may  rest  assured 
of  an  aflcctionate  friend  in        A,  WAYN£« 
Capt.  H.  W.  Archeu. 

As  General  Wayne's  correspondence  dttill^ 

the  campaign  of  1781,  has  closed,  nothing  fur- 
ther will  be  added  than  two  extracts;  the  one 
from  Msrshall**  life  of  Washin^on,  the  other 
from  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Soilthcn 
Department  of  the  tJ.  States. 

Mr.  Marshall,  al  ter  finishing  his  details  of  La 
Fayette's  roititary  movementa  in  Virginia,  says 
— "  Although  no  brilliant  service  was  achieved 
by  this  youne  nobleman,  the  campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia  ennanced  his  military  reputation,  and  rais- 
ed him  in  the  general  esteem.  That,  with  so 
decided  an  inferioriiy  of  eflTective  force,  and  es- 
pecially of  cavalry,  he  had  been  able  to  keep 
the  Held  in  an  open  country,  and  to  preserve  a 
great  proportion  of  his  military  stores,  as  well  as 
his  army,  was  believed  to  furnish  unequivocal 
evidence  of  the  prudence  and  vigor  of  his  con- 
duct. 

Col.  Henry  Lee,  after  closing  his  details  on 
the  same  subject,  adds—**  To  La  Fayette,  to  his 
thht  second,  to  General  Nelson,  to  his  eaValry, 
to  his  rifle  corps,  to  his  ofTicers  and  his  soldiers 
in  mass,  much  praise  is  due;  nor  was  \x.  withheld 
by  their  comrades  In  arms,  by  their  enemy,  and 
by  the  nation.** 

His  **  able  second'*  was  Brigadier  General 
Wayne;  how  far  this  officer,  then  in  his  S6th  year 
of  age,  merited  the  eompiimental  epithet  of 
*•  able,"  may,  in  some  measure,  be  collected 
from  his  correspondence,  &c.,  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1781,  and  the  five  campaigns  which  pre- 
ceded it— of  which,  whilst  UvUif,  be  might  have 
truly  said— 

•  •  •  •  •  Nquaeqne  ipse  miserrima  vidi 
Et  quorum  para  magna  fui"  •  •  •  •  • 

It  appears,  from  the  preceding  letters  of  Gen. 
Greene,  that  he  had  been  long  and  anxiously  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  General  Wayne  and  the 
Pennsylvania  troop". 

About  the  first  of  January,  1782,  the  General 
reached  the  camp  of  tlie  southern  arm^;  speedi- 
ly, af^er  which,  Msjor  General  St.  Clair,  having?' 
under  his  command  two  brigades,  composed  of 
Pennsylvanlans  and  Virginians,  also  arrived. 

This  augmentation  of  force,  together  With  the 
fall  of  Comwallis,  enabled  that  most  vahiahle 
officer  and  benevolent  man,  General  Greene,  to 
gratify  his  wishes  in  affording  military  aid  taibe 
state  of  Georgia;  wherun  the  enrsay  had  been 
long  rioting  without  the  fear  of  opposition  from 
either  regulars  or  the  militia.  Ciiizen  had  risen 
against  citizen,  and  mure  deadly  hatred  existed 
between  whig  and  tory  than  against  theeommem 
enemy,  and  but  slender  mewns  of  protection 
could  be  procured  for  either  life  or  proper^. 

Such  was  the  distressed  situation  of  tW  slate 
when  General  Wayne  received  the  following  m^^ 
strnctions  from  the  Comnanderau'Chiei'of  the 
southern  army:— 

To  General  Wayne. 

Sir, — The  particular  situation  of  Gerirgi9,.»r(l 
the  great  sufferings  of  the  good  people  of  that 
state,  and  dielr  unQummon  exftrtiooa  recover 
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thelr'UbeTties,  induce  me  to  embrace  the  ear* 
licst  opportunity  of  giving'  ihem  more  effectual 
support  than  has  hitherto  been  in  my  power. 
Yoa  irOI,  therefore,  attdi  with  the  Ist  and  2d  re- 
giments of  draf^oons,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col. 
White,  and  a  detachment  of  artilleqr,  command- 
ed by  Capt.  Brjree,  and  ioin  them  to  luch  bodies 
•f  multta  M  may  be  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral ,  and  the  state  troops  or  leg^ioii, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut  Col.  James  Jack- 
wmi  abo  the  state  hone,  detached  by  General 
StMiptier,  belonging  to  South  Carolina — the 
whole  of  which  force,  you  will  employ  in  the 
most  effectual  ntnner  ror  covering  the  eountry. 
Try,  by  every  means  in  your  power,  to  soften 
the  malignity  and  deadly  resentments  sub^iHting 
between  the  whigs  and  tories,  and  put  a  stop,  as 
miMh  as  posaNile,  to  that  cruel  custom  «^  putting 
people  to  death  after  a  surrender. 

I  am  sensible  there  are  many  difficulties  which 
will  attend  your  command,  but  the  high  opinion 
I  lisre  of  four  seal,  ebifitiea,  resource,  end  en- 
terprize,  as  well  as  perseverance,  give  me  the 
most  flattering  expectations  that  you  will  Bad 
meensto  luimount  thent*el^  end  do  tionor  to 
yourself,  as  well  as  render  most  usenttal  ser* 
vice  to  your  country. 

General  Darn  well,  commanding  the  militia  of 
South  Carolina  who  border  upon  the  Savannah 
river,  will  have  directions  to  co-operate  witli 
you,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  his  situation  will  ad- 
mit Tou  will,  therefore,  correspond  with  him, 
and  communicate  to  me  allmaterinl  c'rcumstan 
ces  which  may  happen  in  your  command,  which 
you  will  extend,  not  only  to  the  protection  of 
Georgia,  but  to  the  southern  parts  of  this  state 

Given  at  Mend-quarter^  round  0,7 
January  9th,  1782.  J 

I^ATHANIEL  GKBEKB. 

In  pursuance  of  those  inatruciions,  General 
Wayne  immediately  proceeded  to  llie  execution 
of  the  arduous  task  as$ignc<I  him,  with  a  body 
of  troops  very  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to 
those  of  the  enemy.  He  I. ad  acquired  but  a 
very  aUght  acquaintance  with  tbe  officers  and 
troops  composing  his  command,  and  less  with 
theeUmate  and  country;  disadvantages  which 
he  much  regretted;  neverthelcs?,  in  the  Ian 
guage  of  his  distinguished  superior,  by  his  zeal, 
•bilities,  resource,  enterprise,  and  perseve 
ranee,  he  found  means  to  surmount  thf^m  all." 

So  sudden  was  the  General'sdeparturefor  the 
Bcene  of  glory  which  awaited  Inm,  that  he  had 
not  lime  to  bid  adieu  to  all  the  Peimsylvania  ofH- 
cers  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long-  and  afTec 
tionately  axsociatcil;  he  therefore  substituted  a 
ftvorite  ofiow  of  tfakt  Ime  to  execute  titis  con- 

Sister's  Ferry,  Savannah  River,  ^ 
17th  January,  irSQ.  $ 
Mf  Dear  Craig,— Want  of  time,  and  not  indi 
nation,  preventtid  roe  from  taking  leave  of  al 
my  friends  and  brother  officers,  previously  to 
mf  departure.  I  IMSI^  therefore,  request  you 
tV  assure  them,  that  duty  alone  has  separatee 
me  from  them.    Permit  me,  at  Uie  same  time, 
t3  wish  you  and  them  every  happiness  and  glo 


ry  which  fortune  has  in  store  for  her  choicest 
favorites;  and  that  they  will  always  live  in  tbe 
grateful  memory  of  their  aifectionate  friend  and 

Humble  Servant, 
Col.  Cbaio.  a.  WAYNE. 

Immediately  on  the  General's  reaching  the 
borders  of  Georgia,  he  thus  addressed  the  go< 
vemor  of  that  stater—  ' 

Camp  opposite  Ebenezer,"? 
14lh  January,  1782.    J  . 
Sir,-*Tbe  eondncting  of  the  military  opers* 
tionsin  Georgia  and  its  vicinity,  being  committed 
to  my  charge  by  the  honorable  Major  General 
Greene;  duty  and  inclination  will  lead  me  to 
exert  every  power  for  the  protection  of  the 
citizens  and  the  extirpation  of  the  enemy.  To 
facilitate  this  essential  business,  it  will  be  ne> 
cessary  to  organize  ft  respectable  number  of 
militia  in  addition  to  the  continental  troops  now 
with  me,  as  well  as  to  procure  proper  provisions  . 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  in  the  field. 

As  [  am  unacquainted  with  the  internal  police 
and  resources  of  your  state,  I  can  only  request, 
in  general  terms,  that  eff  ectual  measures  may  be 
adopted  for  drawing  out  as  many  of  the  mAitia 
as  circumstances  will  admit,  for  a  fixed  period, 
not  less  than  two  months,  under  proper  ofhcers, 
with  orders  to  join  me  by  detachments  or  other* 
wise,  tlie  soonest  possible. 

I  also  wish  you  to  appoint  one  or  more  Com- 
missaries to  supply  the  army  with  forage  and 
provisions;  a  number  of  boats  will  be  required 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  troops.  See,  over 
the  Savannah  river;  I  therefore  request  you  to 
direct  all  such  as  may  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Au- 
gusts,  to  be  sent  to  the  Two  Sisters  immediately. 

Good  policy,  as  well  as  humanity,  dictates  the 
expediency  of  opening  a  wide  door  for  the  re* 
ception  of  those  dtizens  who  have  taken  pro* 
tection  under,  or  joined  the  British,  wMeh  many 
have  been  induced  to  do,  more  from  necessity 
or  local  aituation  than  from  inclination — add  to 
this,  protection  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal 
ensure  them  the  former,  and  you  will  very  proba- 
bly secure  the  latter.  Some  conditions,  and  per* 
haps  some  discriminations  may  be  expedient; 
but  I  would  wish  your  state  to  be  generous  in 
the  first,  and  limited  in  the  last,  by  which  means 
you  will  acquire  two  of  the  strongest  ties  for 
their  fidelity,  vis.  interest  and  gratiitide. 

Colonel  Eust;«ce  will  be  able  to  inform  you  of 
tbe  time  we  intend  to  pass  the  liubicon,  but 
whether  we  Miatl  act  offensively  or  defensively, 
will  much  depend  upon  the  exertions  of  your 
state.  Interim,  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  your 
Excellency's  must  obedient  humble  servant* 

A.WATNS. 
His  Excellency  Jnnx  XlAiiTijr,  "i 
Gov.  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  &c.  &c.  ) 

To  the  above  communication  the  Governor 
replied  I— 

Augusta,  19th  January,  1782. 
Sir,— I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your&vour  of  the  Hth  instant^  by  Colonel 

Eustace,  and  am  pleased  that  the  military  opera- 
tions in  Georgia,  an  infant  and  distressed  state, 
are,  by  the  Hon.  Major  GeoeralGreene,  commits 
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ted  to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  whose  military  tt- 
lents  have  ahready  rendered  hin  so  coMtpicoooe 

both  inEurope  and  America.  I  mean  not  to  flatter, 

sir,  but  only  to  give  real  merit  her  just  due;  and 
doubt  not  but  inclination,  as  well  as  duly,  will 
lead  fou  to  exert  every  power  for  the  protection 
of  the  citizens  and  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
enemy  from  this  state;  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  I  will  give  you  every  support  and  aniatanee, 
and  co'operate  with  you  in  every  measure  that 
will  tend  to  this  essential  and  desirable  purpose. 

1  imagine  we  shall  be  able  with  the  draft  of 
one-hair  the  militia,  to  bring  about  300  efleetive 
men  into  the  field,  exclusive  of  Colonel  Jack- 
son's cavalry  and  infantry  belonging  to  this  state, 
which  I  expect  will  be  complete  in  two  weeks, 
and  will  consist  of  forty  horse  and  fifty  foot;  Co- 
lonel McCoy's  corps  of  volunteers,  consisting  of 
about  80  men  well  mounted,  and  Major  Moore's 
regiment  of  Carofina  state  dragoons,  eonabtitag 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  well  mounted.  The 
above  corps  have  orders  to  reconnoitre  the  coun- 
try, cover  your  crossing,  and  to  join  you  imme- 
diately on  tliis  side.  You  will,  therefore,  from 
this  estimate,  be  the  best  judge  of  what  number 
of  regular  infantry  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  on 
your  future  operations.  I  have  ordered  a  com-' 
niiiary  and  a  quarter-master  to  proceed  to 
camp,  in  order  to  provide  proper  provisions  for 
the  support  and  mamtenHnce  of  the  whole  in  the 
field.  I  h*ve  also  collected  and  sent  down  such 
boats  as  could  be  procured,  to  the  Tsvo  Sisters, 
agreeably  to  your  request,  for  the  immediate 
crossing  of  the  uoopa  to  thia  side  of  the  Sevan- 
nah  River. 

Your  observations  respecting  opening  a  wide 
door  for  the  reception  of  such  citizens  as  have 
taken  protection  or  joined  the  British,  are,  in 
my  opinion,  extremely  just  nnd  humane;  and 
such  as  good  policy,  at  Una  crisis  would  undoubt- 
edly dicute.  i  have  more  than  onee  urged 
those  very  meaaarea  daring  the  sitting  of  the 
hte  house  of  Assembly,  which  were  entirely 
disregarded;  however,  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  something  may  yet  be  done  in  this  impor- 
unt  business. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  esteem,  your  most  obe- 
dient and  very  bumble  servant, 

JOHN  MARTLV. 
The  Honorable  Brigadier  General  Waxmk,  ? 

commanding  in  Geortj  a,  &e.  5 

At  the  period  of  General  Wayne's  taking  the 
Tsommand  in  Georgia,  private  feuds  existed 
among  several  of  the  mditar;^  officers  who  held 
the  highest  grades  in  the  militia;  to  quell  which, 
required  all  the  address  of  the  General,  conjoin- 
ed with  that  of  others}  among  whom,  conspicu* 
ously  stood  Coloneb  Eustace  and  Jaekion  and 
Major  Habersham  t  those  gentlemen  possessed 
an  extensive  popuhurity  and  considerable  mili* 
%ary  experience. 

Thtt  eetfespoodenee  wlueh  oceimea  betereen 
the  General,  the  above  named  persons  and 
others,  displays,  as  respects  each  individual  con- 
cerned in  it,  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
natures  vhich  waa  iq  effectuallj  applied  that 


bickering  and  contention  ceased,  and  harmony 
was  toon  restored*  •  So  judiciously  were  the 
militia  drafts  managedt  that  ere  long,  the  Gene- 
ral wasjoined  by  a  respectable  and  well  appoint- 
ed corps  of  troops,  who  soon  became  delighted 
with  their  Commaiider4n-ehie^  aikd  galuhtlv 
followed  him  and  bis  ragulaia  m  many  <*a  we(l 
fought  field." 

General  Wayne,  shortly  after  his  having  com- 
menced military  operations  in  Georgia,  was  ho- 
nored by  the  following  letter  from  General 
Greene;— 

1Iead>Quarterf,  7 

VebruarvQth,  1782.3 
Dear  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  1st  instant  is  be- 
f«ire  me:  1  admire  your  enterprize,  and  am  hap- 
py in  your  success.  General  Barnwell  informs 
me  that  you  have  got  p^  ssession  of  that  part  of 
the  country  in  a  wonderful  manner.  I  exceed- 
ingly approve  of  your  plan  with  respect  to  the 
Indians,  not  to  provoke  their  resentment  by 
crueltits,  but  to  appear  perfectly  indifferent 
whether  they  are  for  was  or  peace.  I  wish  Ma- 
jor Habersham  may  succeed  in  his  enterprise^ 
and  I  am  glad  that  Colonel  White's  conduct 
pleases  you.  Every  officer  that  exerts  himself 
for  the  public  good  shall  have  strict  justice  done 
to  his  merit.  Cavalry  are  difficult  to  keep  in 
good  order,  and  require  much  nursing,  more 
than  I  could  imagine,  until  1  learned  it  by  expe- 
rience. I  would  just  limt  this  matter  as  worthy 
your  attention  in  the  arrangement  of  your  at- 
fairs.  Since  I  wrote  you  before,  I  have  been 
much  alarmed  by  a  letter  received  from  General 
Washin^on,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  you.-?- 
Our  critical  situation  has  prevented  my  attend- 
ing to  your  requisition,  and  indeed  we  are  still 
under  no  small  apprehensions,  hut  I  begin  to 
hope  the  emharkation  was  not  for  this  quurteiv 
and  if  it  was,  those  already  arrived,  mentioned 
in  my  last,  is  the  embarkation  alluded  to.  A 
few  daya  more  will  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt. 
The  moment  thia  happehs,  I  will  comply  with 
your  wishes  in  detaching  to  you  a  small  body  of 
infantry.  But  I  fear  the  detachment  will  be  of 
liule  use  to  you  as  you  can  do  no  mmrt  than  ^ow 
have  done. 

Captain  Gunn  is  getting  his  men  aome  cloth- 
ing} this  has  detuned  him,  but  be  wiU  march  to* 

morrow  if  nothing  ne  w  happens. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  must  obedient  humble 
servant,  ,  N.  GKBBNB. 

General  Watitk. 

On  the  24ib  February,  General  Wayne  had 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  his  inestimable  friend,, 
General  Irvine,  in  the  free  and  sociable  manner* 
that  those  two  valuable  men  of  that  d|y  at  all 
times  corresponded. 

Bbeneaer,  state  of  Georgia,  > 
24th  February,  1782.  J 

Dear  General,— That  1  am  not  one  of  your- 
moat  punctual  correspondents  I  readily  grant;, 
but  in  point  of  esteem  and  friendship,  1  will  not 
give  up  the  palm  to  any.    After  this  preface, 
permit  me  to  give  ^ou  a  brief  account  of 
a^itary  maooBUvres  m  tbia  aiate;-^ ' 

On  the  IStb  ultuno»  we  cromed  the  Savanimb 


/ 
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river  and  effected  t  landing  in  Georgia,  with  a 
dstrndmcnl  of  the  lit  uid  4th  veKhncnts  ofdre- 
goona.  With  this  foree»  aided  by  a  amall  elate 

corps  and  a  few  spirited  militia,  we  manoeurrec 
the  enemy  out  of  several  strong  posts,  and  Gon« 
fiicd  to  the  town  of  Savannah  1500  regular 
troops,  exclusive  of  tory-militia,  refugees,  In- 
diaM^  and  armed  negroes,  amounting  to  nearly 
•  thoaiBiid  «0K^  whok  in  their  retreat,  desolat- 
ed the  country,  destroyed  and  braht  lipall  the 
bridges  and  causeways  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
town— measures,  by  which  the  British  Genera 
Chrke  thought  to  have  compelled  us  to 
abandon  Georgia;  but  hearing  of  a  quantity 
of  forage  and  proviaiona  on  the  great  Oge- 
check  15  milea  ftoA -Savannah,  and  being 
determined  to  seize  them  and  hold  pomci 
aion  of  Geor^a,  I  advanced  to  secure  tnem.~ 
when  wc  arrived  near  that  river  we  received  in- 
umgence  of  a  bodjr  of  Creek  InAane,  on  their 
march  to  Savannah.  In  order  to  deceive  or  de« 
c^rthenki  instontly  detached  a  strong  party  of 
OMM^Idlder  Colonel  M'Coy,  dressed  in  British 
ttiillonili  the  deotption  succeeded,  and  the  In- 
dians were  surrounded  and  disarmed  without 
the  least  resistance,  although  they  had  previous- 
ly prepared  for  action,  with  eveiy  warlike  insig- 
mum  upon  them.  During  the abore  transaction, 
our  videttes  announced  the  approach  of  a  large 
body  of  horse,  which  proved  to  be  93  pack 
hmm§9  loaded  with  skin%  lie.  eiBOfted  by  30 
or  40  mounted  Indians  and  tones,  who  effected 
their  escape  bv  abandoning  their  horsea  and 
dMhti^iiitoedeep  awamp:  the  hone%  akin«, 
Ite.  99  


Among  the  captured  Indians  were  26  head 
chiefs  or  warriors,  with  their  Lingubt.  Hu- 
manity, as  well  as  policy,  induced  me  to  spare 
their  lives,  and  send  them  to  their  owoeoiintoy, 
with  a  talk  calculated  to  keep  them  neutrals 
and  to  remain  quiet  spectators  until  the  war 
riiouldtenBiiMle  botweee  ui  and  Britain. 

Impreiiod  with  gmtitude  fbr  the  generous 
treatment  they  experienced,  they  informed  us 
of  the  advance  (tf  300  Cboctows,  who,  by  that 
tiM^  would  be  near  the  AUtamaha;  upon  which 
I  aMMleA  detachment  from  my  small  corps,  un- 
der the  C(Hiduct  of  Major  Habersham,  who,  af- 
ter crosaiog  the  great  Ogechee  river,  fell  in 
witiithe  van  of  the  Choctaws,  and  puicd  upon 


His  orders  were  to  get  them  into  his  power 
bj  that  deception,  andthea  undeceive  them,  to 
tWit  them  wilfahlndnemb  and  lend  them  to  their 
nation  with  a  talk,  simiUr  to  that  deliverad  by 
mc  to  the  Creeks;  but,  by  the  villainy  or  impru- 
dence of  some  of  the  Georgia  militia  with  him, 
a  few  of  the  Indiaaa  were  kilM  the  otbcia  be» 
coming  alarmed  and  suspicious,  m^de  their  es- 
cape, and  communicated  the  alarm  to  the  main 
bodf,  who  repeated  across  the  Alatamaha. — 
However,  the  Creeks  and  chieft  wheat  I  sent 
home,  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  explain 
matters  to  them.  At  all  events,  the  British  are 
depAred  of  their  aadilanoe  for  thepieaenti  and 
the  poordefiltaieioeffeetiialfy  alannedtbat 


they  will  not  think  themaOhrei  safe  ^tilthey 
reaidi  thar  own  cooalij. 

In  my  talk,  I  briefly  iUted  the  rise  and  pro* 
gress  of  the  present  war.  I  informed  them  that 
I  was  no  Englishman,  but  a  pfaan,  open  warrior» 
hern  upon  the  aame  great  wand  wMi  them.-— 
That  all  we  asked  of  them  was  to  remain  quiet 
spectatOTs  until  the  war  between  us  and  our 
common  enemy  should  be  terminated;  after 
which  odr  wise  men  and  |freat  warriors  would 
be  happy  to  assist  in  openm^the  path  which  led 
to  our  Council  firei^  and  bnghtenii^  the  chain 
of  (Kendririp.  Bet  thai-,  IT  they  were  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  reason,  and  wished  to  shed  the 
blood  of  a  people  who  never  injured  them;  if 
they  preferred  the  hatdiet  to  the  olive  branch, 
we  p omened  undaunted  hearts,  strong  araM^ 
and  keen  cutting  swords,  with  which  we  1 
ready  to  meet  them  on  their  own  groundu 

Tlios,  mydearSirt  youflndiMat  oM' 
ment  saving  the  hostile  aavage^  the  nex^  coaa* 
mencing  the  grave  counsellor,  tendering  to 
their  choice  either  the  olive  branch  or  hatchet, 
and  the  third,  moenftingBeeephahHtand  placing 
myself  at  the  head  of  the  Cavalry,  to  charge  a 
more  savage  foc}  for  we  had  no  sooner  sent  off 
the  Indiaaa  than  our  patrolea  announced  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Britiih,  whoivwe  attended  back  to 
Savannah,  and  thereby  prevented  them  from 
forming  a  Junction  with  their  copper-ooloured 
allies. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  five  weeks  niuse  we  en- 
tered thia  State,  during  which  period  not  an 
oneer  or  aeldler  with  roe  has  once  undressed, 
excepting  Ar  the  purpoae  of  changing  his  linen; 
nor  do  the  enemy  lay  on  beds  of  down — they 
have  once  or  twice  attempted  to  strike  our  ad- 
vanced partlei.  The  day  before  yesterday,  they 
made  a  forwar^^  move  in  considerable  forces 
which  induced  me  to  advance  to  meet  them; 
but  the  lads  declined  the  interview,  by  embark- 
ing in  boats  and  retreating  by  water  toSavannid), 
the  only  post  which  they  hold  in  Georgia. 

Enclosed,  is  the  actual  force  of  the  enemy ; 
onra,  at  thta  junetmeii  not  withhi  one  tUrd  of  tit 
But  we  have  a  auperiority  of  horse,  and  there- 
fore bully  them  with  impunity.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  British  have  Buffered  ua  to  wrest 
tMaataleoater  their  handa  mwn  by  apifiteJ 
manoeuvres  than  force,  in  which  I  have  been'' 
weU  seconded  bv  our  mutual  friend,  Colonel 
Waller  White.  Thia  ofiicer  haa  been  unaooount* 
ably  obscured,  but  his  military  character  will 
shortly  sbme  with  a  lustre  that  will  give  plan* 
sure  to  his  friends  and  eclipse  his  foes. 
Let  M  bearfvom  you.  God  Mesa  you,  and 


Tours,  most  affectionately. 
General  Wk.  Ibtixb.  A.  WAYNE. 

The  subjoined  letter  to  Genofal  Greene,  ex- 
hibits the  difficulties  which  General  Wayne  had 
experienced  thus  &r  in  hia  movements,  and  the 
triumph  which  be  had  obtabied  over  ihem.  In. 

Ebenezer,  38th  February,  1782. 
**  The  duty  we  have  done  in  Georghi  was 
much  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  chiMren  of 
bmclf  they  had  offy  to  make  brick  without 
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straw — but  we  have  had  proviaion,  forage,  and 
almost  tikry  apparatnt  or  war  to  pfooiiK  with* 

out  money;  boats,  bridffea,  8cc.  to  buUd  without 
raaterials,  except  those  which  we  took  from  the 
stump;  »nd  what  was  more  difficult  than  all,  to 
iMko  WhigM  out  of  Tories,  in  opposition  to 
every  let  and  hindrance  thrown  in  our  way  by  a 
moat  villanoua  banditti— all  which  we  have  ef- 
feeled,  and  wrettcd  Hito  eoontry  oat  of  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  ezceptiofp  the  town  of  Sa- 
vannah, with  a  few  ref^ular  troops'  aided  by  a 
small  but  gallant  corps  of  Georgia  militia;  but 
how  to  keep  k  without  some  additional  foipoe  la 
a  matter  worthy  of  consideration,  and  one  which 
will  require  aome  address,  as  the  British  have 
lately  received  a  reCnforceroent  of  Choctaws, 
which  tlifgr  bteofplit  by  water  to  Savannah,  from 
Frederica,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alatamaha; 
however,  I  believe  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
derive  much  aerrloe  from  them,  aa  onn  of  tbetr 
chiefs  must  have  arrived  in  the  nation  properly 
impressed  with  tJie  idea  of  the  enenty  being  in  a 
debilitated  atate,  and  with  eratitude  to  us,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shul  pretlAl  upon  the- 
Creeks  to  remain  quiet  spectators. 

I  have  been  induced  to  permit  Mr.  Cornell,  ft 
captive  of -outs,  and  Kngvitt  to  the  Creeka;  to 
return  to  that  nation  accompanied  by  Mr.  An* 
derson,  an  Indian  interpreter,  in  the  interest  and 
employ  of  this  St»te.  He  is  very  sanguine  on 
the  prosperous  result  of  his  mission,  the  purport 
of  which  the  bearer  will  announce  to  you.  His 
introduction,  independently  of  his  being  accom> 
panied  by  Cornell,  will  be  rendered  safe  nikd 
easy  by  the  second  head  man  or  chief  in  the 
nation,  whom  I  sent  home  with  a  talk  aome  time 
since. 

I  am  now  to  inform.you  of  a  handsome  enter- 
prise for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  forage, 
a  part  of  which  was  collected  on  Governor 
Wrightfs  fkrm,  under  the  influence  of  their  can* 
non  within  half  a  mile  of  the  citadel  of  Savamab, 
and  another  part  on  Hutchinson's  island. 

Colonel  Barnwell  was  to  effect  the  business 
on  the  island,  fay  crossing  in  boata  bam  the  Ga». 
roltna  side,  and  Colonel  Jackson  to  destroy  that 
at  Wright's;  whilst  a  diversion  was  made  by  a 
few  militia  and  Jackson's  infantry  under  Major 
Moore,  by  commencing  a  running  fire  of  mua* 
ketry  on  the  north  extreme  of  the  works,  co- 
vered by  the  dragoons  under  Colonel  White; 
the  operationa  to  eommenee  on  the  Georgia 
side,  at  forty  minutes  after  one  in  the  morning-, 
and  on  the  island^  at  two  o'clock*  -or  twenty 
minutes  later. 

Colonel  Barnwell  being  betrayed  and  fired 
upon,  at  twenty  minutes  after  one,  prevented 
him  from  effecting  his  part  of  the  businesa,  and 
obliged  mm  to  anticipate  the  time  for  commenc- 
ing' the  operations  on  this  aide,  in  order  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  and  cover  his 
retreat,  which  had  the  desired  effect — there  are 
only  MX  of  his  party  missingt  uid  these  being 
miUtia,  may  be  aoattered  and  y tt  find  thehr  way 
in. 

Every  thing  succeeded  on  the  Georgia  side 
to  our  most  aangube  expeetatioo%  withoat  the 


loss  of  a  single  man.  The  town  was  highly  il- 
lunnnated  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Jamea  Wriglit, 
or  rather  that  of  the  British  Government;  but 
the  poor  Biitish  dragoon-horses  and  others, 
will  be  great  sufferers,  to  the  no  small  moi  tifi* 
Cation  <»  Colonel  Commandant  Campbell,  who 
must  very  shortly  act  on /oof,  unless  the  for.ige 
on  the  island  is  much  greater  than  accounts  . 
make  it.  Had  Barnwell  been  sueceasful,  their 
cavalry-horses  and  others,  must  have  atarved,  aa 
they  have  not  a  particle  of  foraget  CXGeptin|f 
that  which  is  now  on  the  island. 

The  enemy  made  a  aally  to  save  their  maga« 
zines  at  Wright's;  but  the  musketry,  on  the 
other  extreme,  drew  their  attention  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  works;  henco,  they  were  obli|^ed 
to  remain  tacit  spectator/  of  the  destruction* 
not  only  of  their  forage»  btttaconaiderablc  qtuia- 
tity  of  clean  rice. 

Colonellacksott and  Major Uoore,  with  the 
officers  and  troops  under  them,  performed  their 
part  with  great  spirit  and  decision.  The  sol- 
diery disposition  which  Colonel  White  made  of 
the  drapiOMb  wta  such  as  to,  afford  effectual . 
cover  to  the  executive  corpi»  and  to.detei  the 
enemy  from  pursuit.  - 

Pray,  try  to  give  me  an  additional  number  of 
regular  troops — I  w^ll  be  content  with  one 
battalion  of  Pennsylvanians;  they  can  bring  on 
their  own  field  equipage,  without  breaking  in 
upon  any  part  of  the  army. 

I  will  candidly  acknowledge  that  I  have  an 
extraordinary  attachment  to,  and  confidence  in* 
offieersandmen  who  have  fought  and  bled  with 
me  during  so  many  campaigns;  therefor^  if  they 
can  be  spared  you  will  much  oblige 
Your  most  obedient, 

Humble  servftnt, 

A.  WAYNE. 

P.  S.  Something  like  a  mutiny  is  ripening  in 
Savannah. 

I  have  found  means  of  dissemin^^ting  amonjp 
the  enemy  a  number  of  proclrim.Htions,  offering* 
lands,  stock,  &c.  (money  we  have  none,)  to  ail 
deeerters." 

In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  ma- 
gazines of  forage,  &c.  as  mentioned  in  the  Ge- 
neral's official  communications,  the  enemy  were 
compelled  to  reduce  their  cavalry  mare  than 
one  half.  In  addition  to  this  pleRsing  event, 
the  gallant  Colonel  Posey,  who  had  so  glori* 
ously  fought  under  Geneial  Wayne,  during  the 
campaign  of  1779,  on  the  4th  of  April,  joined 
him  with  300  veteran  troops  from  Virginia;  to 
those  the  General  added  two  corps  of  recently, 
reclaimed  citizens,  by  which  means  he  was  en* 
abled  to  keep  the  eitemy  in  perpetual  alarm,-- 
He  also,  from  proclamatiooa  in  German  and 
English,  whieh  were  distributed amen|rtI»«K^ 
sian  and  Aritiih  troops,  excited  moat  ahumiing 
apprehensions  of  a  general  mutiny. 

On  the  2l8t  of  May  the  General  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  enemy  being  out  in  force;  a  move- 
ment  which  he  had  long  desired,  arid  with  avi- 
dity availed  himself  ot  the  opportunity  ta  at* 
tack  them;  the  result  of  which  is  fully  set  Mb 
in  the  following  deipatch. 
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Bbenezer,  34th  May,  1783.  i 

On  the  21st  inst.  I  received  intelligence  of  the 
enemy  beinpj  out  in  force  from  Savannah;  in 
consequence  of  which,  White's  dragoons  and 
Posey's  infantry  were  put  in  motion,  «id  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening- arrived  at  MrsiWilliam 
Gibbon'«  farm,  a'lx  miles  N.  W.  of  Savannah;  at 
sti  an  express  from  Lieutenmt  Colonel  Jack- 
son announced  the  enemy  in  force  at  Harris' 
briclpe  on  the  Ogech'-e  road,  seven  nniles  from 
town,  and  that  a  small  party  were  at  Ogechee 
^errr,  which  htf  intendec^  to  attack  with  his 
corps. 

Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  only  route  to 
-the  enemy's  position  was  through  a  tremendous 
swamp  of  nearly  four  mflea  extent^  with  many 

deep  and  dungerous  morasses  to  pass;  anrl  then 
to  mteraect  the  Ogechee  road,  at  an  interme- 
diate distance  from  Savannah  and  the  bridge.  I 
wasproperlv'mpressed  wiih  the  diflicultyatiend- 
ing"  a  niglit's  march  over  such  ground,  as  well  as 
the  delicacy  of  a  manoBuvre  that  placed  me  be- 
tween the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  in  Geor- 
t^i.i;  but  when  I  came  to  reflect  tipon  the  ex- 
perience and  gallantry  of  the  oincers,  and  the 
steady  bravery  of  the  troops,  they  were  order*  I 
ed  to  advance,  from  the  conviction  that  the  suc- 
cess of  a  nocturnal  attack  depended  more  upon 
prowess  than  numbers.  At  twe!ve  o'clock  at 
ni^ht  our  van  arrived  at  the  Ogechee  road,  four 
miles  S.  W.  of  Sfivannuli,  when  the  enemy  also 
appeared  advancing  in  close  and  good  order; 
notwithstancfini^  this  unexpected  circumstance 
and  the  great  disparity  of  numbers,  our  rear 
yet  being  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  as  suc- 
cess depended  on  the  moment,  I  ordered  the 
van  guard  to  charge,  which  was  obeyed  with 
such  vivacity  as  to  terminate  in  the  total  defeat 
and  disperbion  uf  all  the  British  cavidry,  and  a 
large  body  of  infantry  picked  from  the  7lh  re- 
gime:!., the  Hessians,  Tanning's  and  Brown's 
regulars,  with  the  f 'tinctaw  Indi.^ns,  Tories,  8cc. 
tiie  whole  commanded  by  Colonel  lit  own. 

Tile  precipitate  fiight  of  the  enemy  prevent- 
ed any  part  of  the  troops  from  coming  into  con- 
tact with  them,  except  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Pofcy's  light  corps,  under  Captain  Parker,  and 
a  few  dragoons  under  Captain  Hughes  and  Lieu- 
tenant Boyer,  conducted  by  Colonel  White;  this 
small  van  guard  put  to  shameful  route  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  force,  without  the  use  of  pow- 
der. 

I'hc  almost  impenetrably  thick  woods,  deep 
swamps,  and  morasses  into  which  they  fled  or 
plunged,  in  a  spursed  st -ite,  and  under  cover  of 
the  night,  screened  them  from  total  ruin,  at  the 
expense  of  a  great  portion  of  their  horses 
aiid  arms,  which  they  abandoned  to  procure  per^ 
soiial  Siie^y;  even  this  sacrifice  to  fear,  would 
not  have  availed  them,  had  the  fugitives  waited 
the  attack  of  Colonel  Posey  with  the  remainder 
of  his  detachment  and  the  ether  troop  of 
"White's  dragoons  under  Captain  G'lnn.  The 
few  who  had  an  opportunity  to  engage,  intro- 
cnted  the  American  bayonet  and  sword  with 
simK  effect  as  to  kill  many  and  wound  some.  A 
munber  of  prisonen  also  fell  intq  our  h«adsi 


among  thebtltr  it  Lletrtenmt  Coloael  Doug- 
lass, dangerously  wounded. 

We  have  collected  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  their  beat  dragoon  horses,  exclusive  of  seve* , 
ral  that  lay  dead  upon  the  spot|  a  great  num* 
ber  8re  yet  straggling  in  the  swamps.  Such  is 
the  dispersed  state  of  both  dragoons  and  infan- 
try,  that  they  coQthm* dropping  into  Savannah 
by  twos  and  threes,  generally  disarmed.  Even 
Colonel  Brown  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ingram 
did  not  hnd  the  way  to  town  until  the  second 
night  after  the  action,  and  then  unattended. 

After  refreshing  the  troops  at  Mrs.  Gibbon's, 
we  advanced  in  view  of  Savannah  yesterday 
mondiw,  sending  a  few  infantry  and  bone  to 
draw  the  enemy  out;  but  they  declined  an  in- 
terview, contenting  themselves  with  advancing 
a  few  Indians  and  negroes,  to  the  skirt  of  a 
swamp,  whence  they  commenced  a  scattering 
and  ineflTectusl  fire.  Finding  that  General 
Clarke  was  not  to  be  enticed  from  his  lines,  I  re- 
turned to  this  place,  where  the  last  of  the  troops 
arrived  this  morning,  with  the  loss  of  only  five 
privates  killed  and  two  wounded.  We  had  also 
two  dragoon  horses  killed  and  three  injured;  but 
these  wenhall  replace  with  part  of  the  eaptured 
horses. 

I  am  under  the  highest  obligations  to  every 
ofRoer  andsoldier  for  his  good  conduct,  zeal,  and 
perseverance,  during  a  fatiguing  mifeh  of  near 
40  miles  performed  in  •  few  hoill%  to  efiect 
this  galiant  enterprise. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Jackson,  of  the  State  Le- 
gion, as  well  as  his  corps,  are  also  entitled  to  my 
best  thanks  for  their  conduct  in  the  day  near 
Ogechee,  where  the  enemy  likewise  suffered. 
1  have  the  Jionor  to  be,  with  much  .eiteeiDt 
.'    Your  most  obedient 

And  very  humble  servant, 
Major  General  Gasan.       A.  WAYNE. 

Mead-quarters,  May  28th,  1782. 
Dear  Sir, — 1  w^h  favoured  with  your  letter  of 
the  24th  last  evening,  and  congratulate  you  upon 
the  advantage  you  gained  over  the  enemy. 

Night  attacks  are  always  attended  wiih  sue* 
cess,  when  they  are.  unexpected.  I'h  e  manccu- 
vre  was  no  less  bold  than  It  was  happily  execut- 
ed. The  zeal  and  activity  of  the  trocps  and  the 
spirit  and  good  conduct  of  the  oftcers  deserve 
the  highest  praise  in  general;  but  those  in  ac- 
tion  are  entitled  to  parttcukr  thanks. 

You  liave  disgraced  one  of  the  best  officers 
the  encmv  have;  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  this 
stroke  will  keep  up  the  spirit  of  desertion  among 
them. 

General  Leslie  has  made  a  formal  proposition 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  to  which  1  told 
him  I  could  not  agfree  without  the  order  of 
Congress  thereon.  I  expect  intelligence  from 
t!ie  northward  on  this  subject  every  hour, 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient 

HumUe  servant* 
General  Watxe.  N.  GREBNE* 

Extract  of  General  Greene's  orders. 
The  General  has  the  pleetttie  to  inform  the 
army,  that  General  Way  ne,by  a  bold  mancruvre, 
fell  tq  with  a  party  of  the  cnemjt  both  hone 
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and  foot,  about  mldrnf^ht,  on  tha  31at  inat  near 
Savannah.  Colonel  White,  with  a  small  corps 
of  horse,  and  the  light  infantiy  of  Colonel  Posey's 
btttafion,  made  a  dMife  on  tMr  advance,  and 
put  the  whole  to  route.  Forty  were  killed  and 
vounded,  eighteen  or  tweo^  mule  prisoners, 
•monfi^  whiefi,  one  lieutenant  Coloiiei,  wound> 
ed:  and  the  irimle  ao  diapersed  that  thejr  got 
into  the  garrison  only  by  twos  and  threes. — 
Forty  dragoon  horaea  were  also  taken,  and 


Great  credit  la  due  to  General  Wayne  for  the 
plan  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  Colonel  White  and 
Captain  Parker  for  the  boldneas  of  the  charge 
1^  which  they  defeated  ten  times  their  number; 
and,  indeed,  no  small  credit  is  due  to  the  whole 
of  the  troops  for  the  spirit  and  alacrity  they 
dieeovcred  in  Koinff  to  tne  attack. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Jackson  also  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  enemy  near  Ogechee. 

JOSIAH  HAKMAB,  D.  A.  G. 
Bstract  from  general  orders.  May  S9th,  1782. 

Colonel  Lee,  in  his  Memoirs,  states  that  the 
abofe  mentioned  renccHiater  oceurred  about  ten 
o'dbekintheforenoont  and  Iw  ftntfier  etatea, 
tknt  General  Wayne  did  not  reach  the  acene  of 
action  until  after  its  close.  Neither  of  these 
atatements  is  in  accordance  will)  the  official 
doeumenti^  or  edicr  concepondcfeen  on  the 
above  occasion* 

Judge  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Greene,  adrert- 
ing  to  this  noctural  attack,  has  the  following  re- 
nMfkfl>— ^It  not  easy  to  eonjeetnre  from 
what  source  Colonel  Lee  has  drawn  his  narrative 
of  this  aflTair;  but  it  is  obviously  related,  without 
reference  to  the  official  account.  He  represents 
it  as  having  occurred  in  the  davi  and  Wayne  as 
having  been  in  the  rear,  with  the  main  body,  too 
lar  to  have  partaken  of  the  honors  of  the  deci- 
aire  eharge.  Such  an  attempt  by  day,  ao  near 
Savannah,  it  is  obvious,  would  have  been  no- 
thing short  of  madness;  and  the  error  deprives 
Wayne  of  his  only  vindication,  independent  of 
success,  which  eannot  be  better  expfcaiad  than 
in  his  own  language." 

Here  the  Judge  gives  an  extract  of  the  above 
official  letter  of  General  Wayne  to  General 
Greene*  wbleh  it  ia  not  necenaiy  to  insert.  - 

ft  ia  an  act  of  justice  to  say,  that  Colonel  Lee, 
at  the  period  of  this  affair,  was  not  with  the 
Southern  army,  he  had  sometime  previously  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence,  end  retired  to  Virginia, 
in  conseqtjence  of  ill  health* 

Sfivannah  having  been  in  possession  of  the 
enemy  for  aome  vears,  man^  British  merchants 
had  established  tlmmselves  in  that  phee;  who, 
on  an  intimation  of  ita  contemplated  aurrender 
to  the  American  troops,  or  its  evacuation,  be- 
came very  uneasy  on  account  of  the  consequent 
ineeeurity  of  the!''  pfopeitji  andt  therefore, 
opened  an  interesting  correspondence,  by  flag, 
with  General  Wayne  on  the  subject,  a  circum- 
•ttnce  which  the  Qeneiel  thnt  announced. 
Head^iutfters,  Sharon,  17th  June,  1782,? 

five  miles  from  Savannah.  5 
Indoied,  are  copiei  of  overture*  from  the  mer- 


chants, lie.  of  Savannah,  wHh  my  answer.  St. 
Augustine  is  said  to  be  evacuated;  if  sor  1  shall 
detach  the  militia  and  voli^nteera  to  strike  tlie 
Indians  and  diaaffected  in  that  vicinity,  who 
otherwiae  will  be  troublesome  neighbours.  The 
Choctawa  are  actually  advaociag.  1  hope,  in  a 
few  days,  to  have  matteriio  arranged  aato  put 
it  in  ngr  power  to  settle  their  business  ia  a  sum- 
mary way.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  my  duty  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  anme  ground  to  believe 
the  garrison  of  Sofinaah  and  St.  Augustine  are 
destined  for  Charleston;  I  will,  therefore,  hold 
myself  in  readiness  eventually  to  move  to  any 
Quarter  where  you  may  think  our  arma  can  be 
tne  noit  cffectoally  and  prudently  introdaced. 
I  am,  8ir»  your  moat  obedient 

Humble  servant, 

TheBonofable  A.  WAYNE, 

lli^ar  General  Gaxxn. 

Head-quartera,  June  18th,  1782. 

My  Dear  8ir,~l  have  this  moment  received 
infbnnation  hy  en  officer  from  Bbeneaer,  that 
the  enemy  evacuated  Savannah  on  Sunday  last. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  1  beg  you  will  order 
all  die  troops  except  those  belonging  to  the 
State  of  Georgia,  to  join  thia  army  as  soon  aa 
poasible.  The  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Savannah  you  will  order  to  be  erased  as  soon  aa 
possible. 

Aa  this  army  wii  be  in  a  sitaition  for  aetivev 

operationa  the  moment  the  troopa  may  arrive 
from  Savannah,  1  truat  no  time  may  be  lost  in 
marching  them  to  this  phce. 
1  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  8erv*t, 
General  Waxvs.  N.  GREENE. 

Sharon^  SSd  June,  1783,  ? 
five  milef  ,from  Savannib.  > 
Dear  General, — The  intelligence  contained 
in  yours  of  the  18th  was  premature^  the  enemy 
are  atill  in  poaseasion  of  Savannah,  hot  they  may 
probably  effect  an  evacuation  in  the  course  of 
eight  and  forty  hotirs.    As  yet  they  have  not  a 
suiHciencv  of  transports  for  the  purpose,  anfl 
from  good  information,  the  West  Indies,  a  nd  not 
Chaileston,  as  recently  mentioned,  is  the  place 
of  their  destination;  however,  I  ahall  be  able  to 
aacertain  their  real  object  as  soon  as  they  sail, 
and  I  will  govern  my  movenenla  aoeordingly. 

I  regret  to  say  that  too  many  of  our  soldiers 
are  down  in  fever,  attended  with  some  putrid 
aymptoms,  a  dreumctince  vhieh  hei  inoueed 
me  to  take  every  means  in  my  power  to  coun- 
teract the  diffusion  of  its  malignancy,  by  bum- 
ing  pitch  lights,  wood,  &c.  in  and  about  the 
tenta,  houeea,  huts.  Sec.  and  causing  the  troopa 
to  lie  upon  pine-branch  beds,  which  are  not 
only  a  tolerable  aubatitute  for  straw,  but  afford 
an  agreeable  aromatic,  and  thua  ht  the  meanifte 
adopted  appear  tohavehad  a  very  happy  effectf 
but  the  want  of  barks  and  other  necessary  me». 
dlcinea  has  occauoned  the  Ijsa  of  some  men. 

Debilitated  as  nuny  of  our  eoldiera  are,  wm 
nevertheless  have  been  laying  on  our  arms  seven 
days  and  nights,  waiting  the  ngnal  of  the  eva- 
cuation, in  order  to  prevent  the  town  from 
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strttctinn  b}  fire,  or  grievous  losses  from  plunder, 
boUi  of  winch  have  been  Uiiealened.  , 

'  I  am,  with  linevre  etleem. 

Your  most  obedient, 

Gcnend  G»j»».  A.  WAYNE. 

Head  quarters,  Juite  21,  1782. 

Mjr  dear  Sir,— Your  Icttemby  Mr.  Mastey,  of 
t'le  preparation  for  the  ev^cua'iou  of  Savannah, 
were  Jianded  me  last  evening.  1  am  happy  at 
the  approaching  deliverance  of  that  unfortunate 
co'iutry,  atid  what  ndiU  to  my  happiness  is,  it 
will  reflect  no  sm^U  liDiiour  upon  you;  and  I 
wi»h  y  )U  to  be  persuaded  that  I  shall  do  )ou 
ample  justice  in  my  publ'e  accounts  to  Congress 
»nd  the  C  immundt  r-in  chicf.  I  tldnk  you  have 
conducted  your  command  with  great  prudence 
Md  with  aitonishlng'periieverancrf  and  in  iodo- 
yo^  have  fully  answered  the  hi(rh  expectn- 
lioMtl  ever  entertained  of  ytrnr  military  abUi- 
lies  Irom  our  ekrlicbt  acquaiu  ance. 

As  Boon  a9the  enemy  evacuate  Savannah,  vmi 
vrUi  march  with  all  your  reifular  force  to  join 

thi?  army.  Our  force,  as  I  wrote  yon  before,  is 
tmall,  and  i  am  not  without  my  apprelieniiious, 
that  as  soon  aa  the  enemy  combine  their  force, 

they  will  fall  upon  us.  I  bcp  you,  therefore,  to 
h.tsieii  yimr  march  as  fant  as  poaaible,  wilhuut 
injuring  your  troops. 

I  itiamy  advice  to  the  people  of  Georfifia  to 
have  all  the  fortific^lionf  in  Hud  about  Savami  di 
IcrelKd,  except  one  or  two  batteries,  just  sufii- 
cient  to  protect  the  town  from  insult  from  8in(rle 
vetteh  of  force  or  amall  parties,  unless  we  hud 
a  reffular  force  to  garrison  the  town:  fortifica- 
tions can  be  of  no  use;  but  on  the  contrary,  will 
serve  to  enable  the  enemy  to  repossew  them- 
selves  of  it  with  more  s:dely,  and  a  less  force 
and  less  loss  than  if  they  were  levelled,  'l  b  s  roxy 
appear  a  paradox  but  it  is  true,  for  militia  will 
not  defend  works,  but  would  annoy  the  enemy 
grea'dy  while  they  wvre  constructing  thcp. 
I  1  tnank  you  km  lly  for  the  coni{rululttions 
upon  the  estate  puremaed  for  me,  whidi  I  shall 
estimate  at  a  higher  value  from  luving  you  as  a 
ncifi^hbour. 

Nothing  new  from  the  ncrtluvarJ. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient. 

General  Watnf.  N.  GUEENK. 

After  the  action  of  the  night  of  ihe  21st  of 
May,  the  enemy  became  very  cautious  and  shy. 
ihtir  cavalry  was  from  thin  and  preceding  ac- 
tions^ almost  annihilated.  The  enemy  were 
now  inaulted  within  their  lines  by  the  very  citi- 
MM^  who,  a  few  days  previously,  were  in  their 
}»ervice,and  who  now  commenced  desertinf*'  from 
their  late  ftiemis,  and  joining  their  arms  with 
'  thoae  of  their  own  countrymen. 

This  essenti  d  c'.iange  of  circumstances,  to- 
gether with  an  intimation  of  the  intended  evacu- 
atiun  of  Savannah,  determined  General  Wayne, 
aji  appears  fromhia  ofHciel  I'-tters,  to  advance 
from  Ebenezer  to  a  poit  at  Sharon,  five  miles 
in  fron^of  the  enemy.   After  occupying  this 

Citioif  for  a  few  day«^  on  the  mght  of  the  34ih, 
rear  guardi  with  vbicb  the  General  was  in 


person,  received  an  attack  from  upwards  of  503 
picked  chiefs  and  waniwrs  of  the  Creek  nation, 
which  speedily  brought  on  a  general  action  tliut 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  as«a  led,  and  thus 
prevented  this  formidable  auxiliary  force  from 
joining  the  enemy. 

Sharon.  24th  June,  1789,  > 
five  miles  from  Savannah.  5 
Dear  Sir, — Tlie  advance  of  a  Urge  body  of 
Creek  Indians,  headed  by  a  number  of  tlieir 
most  celebrated  chiefs  and  warrior^),  and  a  Bri- 
tish officer,  was  aiindunced  at  half  after  one  o'- 
clock Uiiimoraing,  hy  a  most  furious  attaclc  upon 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Posey's  light  company, which 
had  been  placed  for  the  protection  of  two  field 
pieces,  a  short  distance  in  rear  cjf  his  battalions. 
Their  onset  was  so  impetuous  and  their  numbers 
so  superior,  that  tliis  gallant  little  ccrpa  was 
compelled  to  f«ll  back  a  few  paces,  a  circum- 
s'ance  which,  for  a  few  minutes,  put  the  enemy 
in  possession  of  tliat  artillerys  but  the  corps  im* 
mediate  ly  r.tlUe<t  under  Captain  Gunn,  with  his 
troop  of  dragoons,  when  I  instantly  crdeied  the 
two  companies  to  advance  to  the  charge;  whicii 
they  did,  through  a  most  tremendous  fir^  of . 
small  arms,  accompanied  by  a  hideous  yell  of  the 
enemy,  from  almost  every  direction.  Colonel  . 
I'osey  and  Major  Fmley,  with  their  command, 
were  now  ordered  to  advance,  and  charge  the 
In  Hans  "n  flank;  the  whole  was  performed  with 
such  irresistible  vigour  that  the  action  terminal* 
ed  in  the  total  route  of  the  Sav>  get,  who  did  not 
discover  want  (;f  prowess  on  this  c  cc:-sion;  but 
they  met  our  charge  with  that  lerocity  for  which 
they  are  so  famous  at  the  ^inset;  and  it  waa 
esprcially  so  in  this  instance,  being  not  a  liitU  , 
elated  with  tht  ir  teniporary  succtss  in  gaining 
possess'on  of  our  cannon.  Our  enemy  retreated 
into  the  pipe-miker's  swamp,  where  they  dis- 
persed with  precipitation.  Many  Indians  ami 
two  white  men  fell  dead  on  the  field;  among  the  . 
former  several  chiefs',  with  the  famous  Gurister' 
sigo,  our  grtalest  enemy,  and  principal  warrior 
of  the  Creek  na'ion.  'I'hcir  proportion  of  wound- 
ed nuut  be  cons  dcrable,  as  the  braveiyofihe 
Indians,  figlr.it^g  han4  to  hand,  gave  an  opening 
for  the  free  use  of  the  sword  huX  bayonet. 

As  I  had  every  reason  (0  3i;Bpect  a  combine  l 
operation  by  an  attack  from  the  lirttish,  we  form- 
ed  to  receive  them,  and  made  a  disposition,  at 
the  same  time,  to  prei^ent  a  juncliun  with  their 
savage  all  cs;  for  uli  cl;  purpose  Colonel  Posey, 
with  p art  ot  hi:t  batlahon,  advanced  to  a  pusiliuii 
near  the  enemy'a  linea,  where  we  forced  their 
pickets,  :uk1  produced  a  co^vic^Ion  to  tlieci  that 
we  were  at  once  in  po$s:saion  of  the  held  of  ac«  ' 
tion,  and  in  a  condition  to  profit  from  events. 

A  few  mbmtes  after  aiinrise  we  formed  a  junc- 
tion f  f  our  wlifile  force,  when  the  British  made 
an  adavnce,  who,  utter  sustaining  some  loss, 
were  driven  back  to  iheir  worka  by  a  detach- 
ment <tfinfimtry  and  cavalpy;  but  notwiihsiand- 
intr  every  prectution  to  prevent  it,  part  of  the 
Indians  found  tlttir  way  into  Savannah,,  under 
cover  of  the  awamp  ab«ady  mentioned. 
.Oar  trophies  are  an  elf  gant  British  iUiiidard» 
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one  httmlrcd  ami  seven  horses,  with  ft  number 
r-f  packs,  artns,  (cc.,  and  n^iorehoms  are  hourly 
secured  anil  brought  in. 

It  u  not  in  the  power  of  lanjniape  to  do  jus- 
lice  to  the  military  virtues  of  th«  corps  thut  1 
kave  the  honour  to  command;  niimbifrs  may 
prevail  a^nit  them,  but  I  u  ili  be  answerable 
tht  y  w  ill  never  be  disgraced. 

1  shull  not  attempt  to  particularize  the  ofF.'',crs 
uho  have  di!>lingui:ihed  iheroscivtrs  on  Una  oc- 
casiont  as,  in  ttut  case,  justice  would  compel 
me  to  mt- nlion  every  g-entleman  in  my  own  fa- 
iinily,  in  the  cavalry,  infantry  and  anilierVv 

Knclosed,  ia  a  return  of  our  killed  and  wound- 
ed.       I  have  tbe  honour  to  be, 

Your  most  obedient,  u:k! 
Very  humble  f-ei  vant, 
the  Henoiable  A.  WAYNE. 

Major  General  Gbbe^tr. 

(pnn'A'ri-:,) 

p.  S.— Such  waa  the  determined  bravery  with 
vhtehthe  Indians  foup:ht,  that,  after  I  Jiad  cut 

down  one  of  the  chiefs,  with  Ilia  last  breath  he 
drew  his  trigger,  and  ahot  my  noble  horae  dead 
undrrme.  A.  W. 

Colonel  Lee,  in  lilsMemoin,  in  adverting  to 
the  above  rencountt-r,  says: — ♦*  Wayne,  partici- 
]»hl:npr  W'th  his  lig"lit  corps,  in  the  surrojn  hn^f 
dangers,  was  now  dismounted,  his  horse  being 
killed,  he  behaved  with  his  accnatonied  gallan- 
trv;  not  doiihtiiifj  but  Generjl  Clarke,  wuli  his 
whole  force  from  Savannuh,  was  upon  him,  he 
determined  to  cut  hia  way  to  victory,  or  die  in 
the. midst  of  hi«  enemy. 

'I'othis  end  was  h%  nnlcr  to  Capt.iin  I'arker, 
to  this  end  was  his  order  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
I'uicy,  and  to  this  ^d  was  his  own  conduct  bnd 
example." 

To  the  ofTicial  despatch  of  General  Wayne, 
tho  (^cm  iiuuder-in-ciiief  ol  ihc  southern  bt.vy 
thus  replied: 

Head  qtiarters  June  2Sth,  1783. 

D.'ar  Sir, — I  cun^^ratulatc  you  on  your  success 
in  the  dispersion  of  the  sava.^es;  your  account 
«f  which  I  received  by  Captuin  Nixon.  - 

Nolhin,<  requires  greater  foriiuid*  or  more 
discipline  than  to  stand  i\rv\  in  a  niglit  attac  k. — 
I  nm  pleated  #1th  the  conduct  of  your  officers 
and  men,  and  a;n  ])erjuadcil  wi.h  you,  ihit  they 
w  ill  never  di>[p-ace  themselves,  and  more  t'spe- 
cially,  while  un4||r  your  command.  I  urn  sorry 
to  lose  go^  men  in  the  destruction  of  such 
A\retclies;  butlliere  is  no  avoidin;^:  i^.  You  will 
please  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  troops  for  their 
good  conduct. 

Before  this  reaches  you,  I  imagiuethe  enemy 
will  iiiive  left.  Savann  ih.  They  have  been  de- 
layed on  account  ot  a  missing  vessel  that  had 
■  the  orders  for  tlie  flRet.  Slie  got  into  Charleston 
sjme  days  past,  and  the  fleet  sailed  imincJia'e- 
Iv  ibr  Georgia.  Charleston  will  not  be  evacu- 
:ited;  the  garrison  ef  C^orgia  is  coming  here, 
after  which  a  part  of  iUum,  with  some_ corps  at 
this  place,  are  to  be  detached  to  U)e  #eit  In- 
dill. 

1  have  just  got  letters  from  General  Waahing- 


ton  and  the  minster  of  warj  but  thera  b  nothing 

new  fr.)m  either.  j 
Thep.aii  of  operations  is  not  yet  agreed  on. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  | 
Your  obedient  nr^rvant,  I 
General  Watsb.  ^^  GB£;£NE. 

ERR.VTA. 

In  November  number  of  the  mbore  Memoir, 

pag-e  494,  1st  column,  i  i  line  11  from  bottom, 
for  •*  It  is  then,"  read  *  Is  it  then.'  ' 

On  the  same  page,  second  column,  and  second 
line  from  top,  for  ''encouraged  those  sarcasms," 
read  *  encourags-d  by  those  sarcasms.* 

In  December  number,  page  532,  1st  column, 
line  7  from  bottom,  after  the  word  '  action, 
f-tiike  out  the  scmiro'on.  In  the  next  prtCtding 
line,  after  the  word  "  gloriously,*.' strike  out  the 
comma  and  insert  a  period. 

Written  fbr  the  Saliirday  Evcaffls 

MARY  WOOIiSTONECRAFT. 

It  has  bean  said,  that  a  lively  imagination,  united 

lo  a  sanguine  temper,  if  uncontrolled  by  a  sound 
judgment,  is  a  curse  rather  than  an  advantage 
to  its  possessor;  and  numerous  are  tbe  instances 

in  proof  thereof.    Nor  are  we  without  examples 
where  judgments  by  no  means  devoid  ofslrength 
have  been  perverted  and  iliuded  by  such  a 
fancy,  noarished  by  an  injudicious  course  bf 
study;  wlierc  ardent  feeling  has  indulged  tho 
wildest  hopes  of  moral  advancement,  re-created 
tn  the  most  eztravafant  nnticipations  of  indivi- 
dual success,  in  the  subversion  of  Ions;  establish- 
ed and  ably  supported  opinion;  and  gloried  in 
tiie  thought,  that  tho  time  was  fast  approaching 
when  the  flag  of  triumph  abould  wave  over  the 
ruins  of  institutions  hallow  ed  by  general  respect; 
that  had  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  whose  influ-  | 
ence  on  social  and  individual  prosperity  and  ' 
happiness,  atlurds  the  surest  evidence  and  the  | 
best  euloi^iurn  of  their  worth.    Of  this  «  e  have 
a  living  example,  and  a  most  atriking  one,  in  the 
eloquent  and  enthasiastic  female,  who,  under  . 
the  name  of  a  lecturer  on  knowledge,  is  labour- 
ing so  assiduously  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  practical 
atheism;  and  who  seems  to  feel  herself  a  moat 
philanthropic  itinerant,  whilst  she  is  doing  her  j 
utmost  to  wrest  the  shackle  from  the  corrupt  I 
wills  and  herce  passions  of  the  depraved;  to 
break  the  bonds  of  social  order;  and  to  shut  out  | 
from  our  dark  and  devious  path  the  cheering 
and  consoling  light  of  another  and  a  better  world. 
That  common  source  of  infidelity, — the  pride  ' 
which  is  gratified  in  discarding  tho  belief  of  tiM 
vulgar  and  popubi*  mind,  and  in  the  display  of  ' 
an  iiidepcndente  \vhich   scorns  the  thraldom  j 
of  education  aa  I  authority,  doubtless  has  its  ' 
operation  upon  her  roind;  and  may  probably  be 
tho  most  powerful  secret  spring  of  her  conduct. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  primary  causes 
that  produced  the  edoptton  of  the  principles  (if 
they  can  be  Oftlted  principles)  which  this  Iftdj 
has  been  running  up  and  down  the  land  so  zea- 
lously to  disseminate,  there  is  reason  for  the 
conolwioo,  that  now,  at  least,  she  is  under  no 
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great  a  delonon  as  any  of  her  foltowera.  We 

are  inclined  to  bcliove  ihe  credit  of  sincerity 
duo  to  her  thus  far,  because  wq.  cun  hardly  think 
that  a  woman  of  sanity  could'^aacriBce,  as  she 
bat  done,  the  reepaet  which  her  acknowledged 
talents  would  liave  procured,  her — the  esteem  of 
the  Yirtuous  and  the  intellectual,  and  the  repu* 
Wku  that  women  often  cheHih  more  than  life, 
/or  such  a  fame  as  she  has  acquired,  and  for 
such  a  prospect  *a  her  exertions  have  opened  to 
her  aubition.  There  is  indeed  much  to  persuade 
m  that  she  really  puts  faith  ni  what  she  pre- 
sents to  the  world  as  her  views  of  "just  know- 
ledge.'* However,  the  human  mind  is  a  pro- 
blem which  we  often  And  very  difficult  to  solve: 
and  in  no  reepect  more  than  in  tracing  actions 
to  their  motive:  and,  thereforo,  for  auglit  we 
know,  the  pride  of  singularity — the  love  of  pa- 
radox and  argumentative  eihibition^lhe  triumph 
of  proselyting— and  the  adulation  of  her  male 
associates,  who  bend  m  iih  submissive  reverence 
before  (he  ascendancy  of  female  intellect,  may 
be  quite  .as  effectual  a  stimulant  to  the  efforts  of 
Mi33  Frances  Wright,  as  the  confidence  she  pos- 
sesses in  the  truth  of  her  system.  I  will  now 
direct  tho  nttentton  of  the  reader  Co  a  lady  su- 
perior in  genius,  simtttr  in  sentiment*  and  oqnal 
to  her  in  ihe  enthusiasm  wliich  is  unconvinced 
by  experience,  and  undiminislicd  by  defeat; — of 
the  spirit  of  whose  writings  she  has  evidently 
drank  deep,  and  from  whom  she  has  derived 
most  of  her  opinions  relative  to  the  parts  that 
wmamt  rfaoold'BSSMse  in  the  drama  of  life. 

Mary  Woolstoneeraft  was  bom  in  or  near  Lon- 
don, on  the  27th  of  April,  1759.  Her  father 
was  a  farmer,  in  rather  indigent  circum- 
'etances,  and  her  school  education  did  not  dif- 
fer materially  from  that  of  most  young  girls  in 
her  rank  of  life.  Deficiencies  were  n);idc  up, 
however,  by  a  quick  perception,  a  thirst  of 
knowledge,  and  the  inetmctione  of  a  neigh- 
boring clergyman,  by  the  nnn-e  of  Clare.  Her 
father  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  unstable 
character  and  irritable  temper,  and  his  troat- 
nent,  or  a  desire  of  independenoe,  induced  her 
to  leave  her  home,  and  become  the  companion 
of  a  lady  at  Bath.  After  an  absence  of  about 
two  years,  the  declining  hedth  of  her  mother 
oeeaaioned  her  return.  She  remamed  until  she 
closed  the  eyes  of  her  snfTerinu  parent.  As  her 
father  had  now  become  reduced  to  extreme  po- 
verty, ahe  and  her  sister  opened  a  day  school, 
which  did  not  Bticcecd  according  to  her  wishes. 
In  1785  she  made  a  voyage  to  Portugal,  to  visit 
an  intimate  friend  who  had  gone  to  a  southern 
clime  for  the  reeovery  of  her  health.  She  ar- 
rived in  time  to  soothe  lier  last  houre.  We  af- 
terwards find  her  in  the  situation  of  governess  to 
the  daughtera  of  Viseottnt  Kingsborough,  an 
Irish  peer. 

The  first  work  she  published  was  a- pamphlet  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  entitled  "Thoughts 
4lfe  the  education  of  Daughters."  She  next 
wrote  "Mary,  a  Fiction;"  which  she  makes  the 
vehicle  of  her  own  feelings,  and  in  which  she 
details  some  of  the  iacidflots  of  her  life.  SbQ  | 


was  the  authoress  ef  a  book  for  children  called 

••Original  Stories  from  Real  Life."  Having  made 
herself  mistress  of  several  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, she  translated  from  the  French,  Neck- 
er's  work  on  tho  importance  of  religious  opi- 
nion?, and  part  of  the  "  New  Robinson."  She 
abridged  Lavator  on  Physiognomf^,  and  Saly« 
mann*s  Elements  of  Morality;  and  she  abridged 
and  altered  from  the  Dutch,  a  work  entitled 
"  'I'he  Young  Grandison,"  Indefaligably  per- 
severing, while  engaged  in  these  literary  labors 
she  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Analytical 
Review,  and  compiled  ••The  Female  Reader," 
which  had  for  its  model  the  popular  school  book, ' 
'*  Enfield's  Speaker."  Her  industry  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  scantily  coropeusated;  and, 
what  is  commendable  to  her  liberality,  she  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  her  surviving  paren/, 
and  took  charge  of  the  orphan  child  of  a  de- 
ceased friend. 

The  French  Revolution  was  an  event  well 
calculated  to  kindle  the  imagination  and  rouso 
Ihe  energies  of  so  enthueiastic  an  individnal  as 
our  heroine.  Accordingly,  when  Burko  publish- 
ed h:3  very  eloquent,  very  sophistieal,  and  very 
intempeiate  <•  Reflections,"  she  took  the  field 
with  an  antour  equal  to  ha  own,  and  was  tho 
first  that  appeared  with  an  answer  to  this  zealous 
advocate  of  establishments  and  privileged  or- 
ders. This  work,  which  dcTeloped  a  powerful, 
but  betrayed  a  visionary  mind,  obtained  a  consi- 
derable share  of  public  attention,  and  extended, 
if  it  did  not  in  all  respects  improve,  her  repu-' 
tation.  It  was  not  long  before  she  came  out 
wiih  (he  extraordinary  book  to  which  she  is  in- 
debted for  the  principal  share  of  her  existing 
celebrity.  In  her  **  vindicatton**  of  what  she 
is  pleased  to  term  "The  Rights  of  Woman," 
whom  she  repre?cn(9  as  proud  of  her  fetters,  and 
clinging  with  delight  to  the  evidences  of  her  de- 
gradation, ehe  puts  forth  her  whole  strength,  and 
exhausts  her  every  resource.  It  was  uncjucstion- 
ably  a  labor  of  love;  and  affords  a  fair  specimen 
of  hOfT  mental  character  and  capabilities.  Viewed 
merely  as  a  literary  production,  we  admit  its 
grasp  of  thought,  originality  of  sentiment,  and 
power  of  expression.  Her  language  is  often 
fervid,  and  not  unfrequently  coarse  in  its  energy; 
she  attacks  with  more  vehemence  than  dMcrimi- 
nation;  she  advances  her  arguments  in  suppoH 
o.f  her  hallucinations  with  unhesitating  boldness; 
she  shrinks  not  from  diecusaione  hardly  reconci- 
lable to  oor  ideas  of  female  delicacy;  in  the  lof- 
tiness of  her  indignation  at  the  supposed  dege- 
neracy  of  the  sex— in  the  leal  with  which  she 
upholds  their  claim  to  a  natural  equality  with 
man,  and  their  right  to  a  participation  in  the 
duties  and  privileges  usually  engrossed  by  him, 
(many  of  which,  by  the  by,  they  should  rejoice 
at  being  exempt  from,)  it  will  be  admitted  by 
all  who  preserve  a  small  portion  of  their  stock 
of  common  senao  untouched  by  the  contagion  of 
her  enthusiastic  excitement,  that  she  frequently 
extnntls  her  course  until  she  loses  her  way,  nnd 
commits  a  number  of  extravagancies.  The  effect 
of  this  medley  of  reasoning  and  rhapsody  spcn 
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a  mind  of  more  susccplibilil/  than  judgment, 
must  be  pernidotw  in  the  extreme.  Meny  parts 
ofitlinvea  tendcnrv  (o  inflaiDO  the  passions: 
m  her  restless  opposition  to  the  prescribed  forms 
and  ftni6o»l  feeiniinte  of  society,  she  does  much 
to  weaken  the  inflttance  of  alt  restraints  what- 
ever, and  her  morality  rajact«  the  aid  of  teve. 
Jation. 

Ifil  be  painful  to  contemplate  this  perversion 
of  understanding,  prostitution  of  ability,  and 
waste  of  feeling — feeling  thai,  properly  directed 
and  judiciously  applied,  would  have  given  an 
irreantible  charm  to  a  better  cause — it  ia  still 
more  so  (o  observe  the  practical  result  of  ber 
doctrines  upon  a  warm  iinairinr.tion,  and  pas- 
sions that  required  all  the  inllucnccs  of  reason 
and  religion  to  keep  them  in  due  subjection.  Of 
this,  poor  Mary  prR'-'cnls  us  \\  \\h  n  melancholy 
instance.    Ju  1702  she  went  to  France, — "  to 
lose,*'  aaabo  said,      in  public  happiness,  the 
sense  of  private  misery ."    Hero ahe  renewed  an 
ncqiiaintanre  with  Tliomas  Paine  and  Mina  He- 
len Maria  Williams;  und  here  tho  love  of  which 
•he  speaks  in  her  **  Vindication  of  the  rights  of 
Woman"  in  such  langu.ige  as  this — "  that  ro- 
iHai>tic  passion  whic  h  is  ihe  concomitant  of  ge- 
nius, who  can  clip  iis  wing? — Not  proportioned 
to  too  puny  enjoyments  of  life,  it  is  only  true  to 
the  sentiment,  and  fi'od.^  on  itself" — found  an 
object,  tliongh  unfortunately  an  unworthy  one. 
She  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Imlsy,  an 
American  bj  birth.  Captivated  by  the  liberal  sen- 
timents and  high  and  j^encrone  feelings  orwhicU 
))u  made  profession,  and  considering  hun  proba- 
bly as  realiaing,  in  some  degree,  the  beau  ideal 
of  her  fancy,  she  lavished  upon  this  mr?fi  the  full 
exubercnce  of  her  hoarded  aiVedions.  Scorning 
tho  matrimonial  bend,  and  relying  solely  upon 
the  tie  of  mutual  roi^  trd,  wbidi  sho  fondly  be- 
lieved would  be  all  enduring^,  this  infatuated 
woman  lived  with  him  fur  some  years  in  open 
defiance  of  tho  institutions  of  society;  ytloriy 
reckless  of  the  stain  upon  her  reputation,  and 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  frail  tenure  on 
which  her  happiness  rested.    The  neglects  of 
Inilay,  who  began  to  be  satiated  with  his  acqui- 
sition, niid  absented  liitnself  for  lonij  ppnrcs  of 
time  under  pretence  of  business,  roused  her  from 
her  delusive  dreams  of  security.   Sho  strove,  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  to  preserve  tho  Jio  d 
upon  his  hoart  sh<5  once  thought  herself  fortu- 
nate enougli  to  posses?,  and  even  went  a  voyage 
to  Norwsy,  to  attend  to  some  affair  of  his  that 
required  an  active  agent;  but  ail  in  vain— other 
facM  bad  caught  his  eye,  and  other  ears  receiv- 
ed his  whif  pors  of  admiration  and  hia  vowa  of 
fidelity.   She  retorned  to  her  native  country 
only  to  discover,  that,  immersed  in  sensuality, 
directed  by  no  rule  of  conduct  but  his  own  in- 
clinations, and  acknowledging  in  his  liberal 
creed  no  restraint  upon  his  licentiousness, — she 
and  his  child  were  now  less  to  htm  than  hia 
Litest  wanton's  smile. 

The  stale  of  her  mind,  at  the  development  of 
Ilia  porli'fy  and  her  credulity,  may  be  itnaj^ined, 
bat  buUltii  all  description,    it  canie  with  leatful 


violence,  scathing  the  heart  and  afl^cting  tho 
brain.   Life  waa  a  burthen,  and  she  resolved  to 

commit  suicide.  •  Sho  went  to  Putney,  at.d  wait- 
ing until  dark,  leaped  from  the  hridj^'e  into  tho 
I'hames.  She  oppears  to  have  been  remarkably 
deliberate.  She  walked  about  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  heavy  rain,  that  the  moisture  of  her  gar- 
ments might  accelerate  her  design i  she  folded 
them  around,  and  made  eflbrts  to  sink;  sho  rose 

twice  aa  if  from  a  fiinling  fit  to  a  full  sense  of 
her  situation,  and  the  thought  of  her  forsaken 
child  rushed  upon  her  mind.  But  her  resolution 
was  onshaken  by  the  yearnings  of  maternal  tea- 
dernes.^.  She  imbibed  the  wutcr  in  largo  quan- 
tities, and  a  feoling  of  sufl'ocation  came  over 
her.  Sho  was  observed  floating  down  the  stream , 
taken  op,  and  reatored  by  an  application  of  tlto 
u^ual  means  of  resuscitation.  Her  desperate 
attempt  made  an  impression  upon  the  man  who£90 
conduct  had  occasioned  it.  He  wrote  her  a 
letter,  in  which  he  urged  a  residence  with  him 
and  his  favorite  female.  She  assented  to  bis 
proposal;  and  he  then  declined — possibly  otit  of 
regard  fur  the  peace  of  bis  future  household ;  and 
if  so,  perhaps  he  did  not  act  imprudently.  Some 
of  hei  letters  to  him  have  been  published.  They 
breathe  tho  deep  devotion  of  a  susceptible  and 
impassioned  woman;  picture  some  romantic 
eccno!?  of  anticipated  happiness,  and  develop 
some  amiable  weaknesses.  She  pours  out  her 
feelings  without  reserve;  and  her  partiality,  in- 
tellectual as  she  may  have  thought  it^^  is  by  no 
means  destkula  of  a'  tinge  ot  v^ptdotBftess. — 
But  they  wero  never  intended  for  the  public  eyes 
their  ozposore  waa  unjustifiable ;  and  we  cannet 
perceive  how  her  reputation  could  ho  much  im* 
proved,  or  how  tho  community  could  be  mudi 
edified,  by  their  publication. 

Whan  Mary  bad  finally  abandoned  all  hopee 
of  a  renewal  of  the  connection  which  had  been 
suci)  a  source  of  misery  to  ber,  she  lomoved  to 
lodgings  at  no  great  distance  from  tho  residenoe 
of  William  Godwin,  the  author  of  "  Political  Jus- 
tice,** and  several  powerful  novels — whoso  wri- 
tings had  already  gained  some  share  of  public 
attention.  They  frequently  met,  their  minds 
were  not  dissimilarly  moulded,  and  their  princi- 
ples, at  this  time,  did  not  materially  differ.  An 
intimacy  suecaedod,  and  auflieiently  obliterated 
what  remained  of  her  attachment  to  Mr.  Imlay, 
to  make  room  for  a  new  passion.  Kxperienco 
had  no  doubt  convinced  her  that  in  tiie  exit^iiiig 
state  of  society  the  marriage  ceremony  waa  at 
least  politic;  and,  accordinjly,  it  was  not  again 
rejected.  They  were  married  in  1796.  She  died 
on  the  tenth  of  September,  1797,  at  the  age  f»f 
thirty-eight. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, Mary  planned  and  partly  wrote,  whilst 
she  was  in  France,  **  A  Moral  and  Political  View 
of  the  French  Kevolution ;"  shn  also  published 
a  volume  of    Letters  from  Scandinavia;"  and 
she  left  behind  her  a  number  of  unBnished 
i  tings,  among  which  was  a  manuscrrpt  onlWad 
1  ••Tho  Wronog  of  Woman" — of  tho  same  stamp 
I  as  her  '•  Yindlcatioa  of  the  Rights  of  WouuA.** 
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Thv'Iife  of  Mary  Woolstomerftft  reads  os  an 

important  lesson.    It  aflTords  us  an  evidence  of 
ihe  losudicioacv—of  the  eorruptiog  tendency  ot* 
th*  opMoM  ane  •ndaavoorai  to  jnanloala-^a 
deraonttratinn  of  the  vast  acceesion  to  individu- 
al virtue  and  happiness,  and  the  incalculable  be- 
nefit to  society,  which  must  How  from  that  sya- 
tm  ef  infidaUty  which  mrth  very  active  exer- 
t/oos  are  now  making  to  spread  throughout  our 
ooaatry,  and  which  have  received  a  degree  of 
woirtMuuioe  searcolyto  have  baen  tzpeotad,  and 
raAaaliiif  little  credit  upon  too  many  of  our  citi- 
tent.    Curiosity  has  gathered  numbers  to  athe- 
istical lectures  and  disputations. — The  profligate 
aad  tho  nnprtnotpled  wore  easily  persoaded  tnto 
a  belief,  to  them,  so  palatable  and  convenient; 
and  weak  minds  were  captivated  by  arguments 
tbat  found  an  ally  in  the  unruly  propensities,  and 
ware  urged  end  enforced  by  a  i^raceful  elocution. 
But,  that  respectable  heada  of  families  and  men 
not  without  discernment  in  the  ordinary  a  Hairs 
of  lifb^cbat  they  ehould  appear  among  the  lis- 
teners when  the  ground  work  of  the  system  of 
knowledge,  as  its  upholders  are  pleased  to  term 
it,  had  been  revealed,  and  its  enormity  was  no 
longer  diaguiaed  in  ambiguity — when  infidelity, 
the  grossest,  mogt  iin?par'n!j,  and  most  chilling 
ia6delity  atood  in  all  its  hideousness  before  them 
— 4»eeen*n  Ibnooth,  they  were  pleased  with  the 
lingmfe  and  manner  of  the  speaker;  or—be- 
cause in  virulent  invective  at  the  most  sacred  in- 
stitutions, a  hit  at  their  abu^e  might  gieuni  from 
amid<tj||M|.<^arkneet;  or— because  their  nierri> 
ment  might  be  occas;on:illy  cxcitctl  by  an  empty 
witticienit  was,  indeed,  worthy  of  the  highest  in- 
dignation.—That  they  should  not  only  sanction 
aad  eoeourage  by  their  own  presence,  the  de- 
damatory  effusion*  of  individuals  who  are  boat- 
ing with  impotent  rage  against  the  touiidations 
ef  social  etder,  and  raimng  their  puny  arms 
againat  the  best  support  of  moral  rectitode,  hut 
that  they  should  carry  their  oifi^prin^  with  iheni 
— that  their  young  and  expanding  minds  might 
imbibe  the  pabula  of  disease,  and  their  youn;; 
and  aiwcoptiblo  hearts  receive  an  impetnato  vice 
from  the  contamination  of  intidel  pollution,  is 
deserving  of  atill  severer  reprehension.   Let  not 
the  faUaciowi  plea  be  urged,  that  Ihoy  should 
bear  every  one,  and  then  yui'^e  for  ihempelves 
—this  would  indeed  be  well  enough,  if  all  wore 
capable  of  jodgieg  correctly;  if  all  could  deter- 
mine betvveon  sense  and  sophistry;  if  al!  could 
detect  truth  from  its  seinbUnce;  and  if  all  were 
inclined  so  to  do— if  the  passions  never  rote  to 
prevent  it;  and  if  the  eye,  ear,  and  imagination, 
did  not  too  frequftntly  delude  the  jn(lgm«;nt.  But 
to  send  the  intellect  which  iias  not  yet  received 
the  streogth  of  roatnre  cultivation  or  the  light  of 
expsrience,  to  investigate  atheistical  positiotifs, 
or  to  comhat  ilio  errors  of  maleriulism,  when  in- 
eense  is  oiFered  to  rising  pride,  and  when  the  In* 
efoatioae  are  in  their  liial  warmth  and  iinpetient 
t£  festrsint,  is  a  most  dtinj^erous  experiment— 
dh  to  make  it  in  the  expectation  of  its  being 
adnnttgaous,  is  the  extreme  of  folly.   Let  nu 
who  do  net  with  their  eons  to  becomt  the  dii«i> 


pies  of  those  miesionariea  of  ibteto<€(/^<  whotte 

already  boas'.ing  of  the  number  of  their  con- 
verts,— who  do  not  wish  to  behold  their  dai^b- 
tersezemphfy  ing  the  spirit  of  the  ayrtem  in  a 
practical  contempt  for  all  religious  principle,  and 
by  spurning  the  ties  that,  according  to  their  new- 
ly acquired  sentiments  of  liberality,  would  nar- 
row and  eonatrain  the  freedom  of  the  aflTectioas 
— beware  how  they  make  it.    The  time  has 
come  when  every  man  who  does  nof  tbink  socie- 
ty would  be  the  better  if  deisoi  or  atheiiai  riionld 
supply  the  place  of  religion,  and  who  has  any 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  should 
exert  his  influence,  however  small  he  may  think 
it,  against  thMO  who  would  let  loose  and  give 
free  range  to  the  passions  of  the  vile,  and  who 
seek  political  power  by  presenting  a  lure  to  the 
cupidity  of  slothful  rapacity.    Does  he  wish  to 
seethe  effect  of  their  designs  when  well  acte^ 
out?  Let  him  look  at  France — let  him  think  of 
the  orgies  of  the  revolution;  let  him  recoileet 
the  glorious  trinmphe  of  the  reign  of  reason; 
and  then  let  him  be  satisfied  without  hazsrding 
an  experiment  nearer  home.  These  remarks  are 
intended  for  those  who  still  retain  some  respett 
for  the  loligion  of  their  fatben;  who  are  not  yet 
eompletely  lost  :n  the  vortex  of  infidel  fanafiriptn  ; 
who  have  not  thrown  off  all  esteem  for  old  fash- 
ioned piety — who  have  some  regard  left  for  the 
devotions  of  the  sanctuary— snd  who  have  seme 
lingering  admiraf^n  for   scares  of  dnmcstic 
noace  and  virtuous  attachment.    To  them  the 
appeal  is  made.   Stand  forth  against  the  tide 
that  is  swelling,  and  raving,  and  threatening  to 
lay  waste. — On  this  subject,  public  opinion  in  our 
eoontry  is  all  in  all.   Let  it  be  effectually  heard. 
If  it  had  been  properly  exprea«ed  in  the  first  lo> 
stance  by  the  decirled  conduct  of  every  citizen 
who  was  opposed  to  the  progress  of  in6delity~ 
if,  instead  of  crowding  into  public  plaees  to  li»> 
ten  to  a  female  zealot  of  the  school  of  the  vi- 
sionary Owen,  a  general  disapprobation  had 
been  oviiiced  by  pointed  neglect,  the  evil  which 
wo  now  deprecate  might  ere  thie  have  ceased 
from  the  land.    B^it  it  in  not  yet  fon  late.  Now 
then  let  the  public  voice  be  loiidly  heard  through- 
out onr  borders.   Let  il  be  borne  in  mind  that 
with  this  great  fountain  head  of  corruption  it  is 
moft  dstngerous  to  tamper — that  with  the  indivi- 
duals  who  minister  at  ii,  not  to  discountenance, 
is  to  encourage — and  let  every  man  strive  as  for 
the  safety  of  his  own  household,  and  the  pence 
of.  bis  own  lifC'Side.  J.  B.  9* 

Wriftea  fw  the  Caslrst 

The  following  !a  almost  a  tHeral  stsfement  of 
events,  which  occurred  in  my  native  town  dn* 
ring  the  lust  war  with  Britain.  For  rea!»ons, 
which  need  aoi  be  mentioned,  the  real  names 
of  the  parties  are  not  given. 

THE  RECRUITING  OmCBIIfll. 
Early  in  the  year  18 — ,  two  strangers  arrived 
in  the  village  of  W— ,  whose  military  dresa 
and  amrtialab'  eietted  no  small  attention  amonf 
tbt  mbabitanta  ef  that  retired  ipbt.  Bat,  thoegb 
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tfaey  ««rt  eniafttd  in  Ihe  tame  porsuiti,  yet 

there  wai  a  strongly  marked  difference  in  their 
mauDers.  One  ol  them,  wboae  oamo  was  Jeo- 
■oB»  and  who  WW  •ftwwaffdf  femid  to  b«  a  ler- 
pMOt  in  II10  army,  was  noiaeleu  and  unassum- 
ing. The  other,  whom  we  shall  call  Captain 
Reyton,  soon  announced  himself  as  authorized 
-to  rain  recruita  for  the  ensuing  campaign;  and, 
with  all  the  importance  which  a  man  dressed  up 
in  **a  little  brief  authority"  could  aaaume,  exbi- 
bitad  the  traamrefl,  which  wara  aotnnHtad  to 
him  for  bounty,  to  those  who  shoaldoalist.  Ha 
told  of  ''battles  fought  and  victories  w6n"— of 
hair-breadth  'scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly 
brsaah/'  and  aapacially  of  *«trophiaa  won  by  his 
own  right  hand,"  till  credulity  herself  could 
hardly  believe  his  assertions.  Most  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  other  calls  than  those  of  duty,  and 
tha  oard-tablai  the  horta-race,  and  other  scenes 
of  expensive  festivity,  appeared  to  be  objecfa  of 
deeper  interest  to  him  than  the  cause  of  his 
eoantry.  In  tha  axpentai  ineidant  to  mcIi  amuva- 
menis,  the  wealth  whiah  ha  had  ao  proudly  die- 
played  rapidly  diminished. 

One  evening,  as  a  number  of  people  were  col- 
laetad  in  a  tavern  at  the  FonrComare,  a  village 

about  seven  miles  from  W  ,  Captain  Rey- 

ton  came  in,  and  was  soon  seated,  wiih  three  or 
four  others^  at  a  eard-tabla«  deeply  engaged  in 
play.  The  gama  was  toon  daaidad  in  his  favor. 
"I'll  not  play  anothrr  game  on  a  flvo  dollar 
bet,"  said  he;  "who  II  join  me  in  a  game  for  one 
bundrad?*'  **I!*'  and  IP'  and  replied 
three  voicej*  in  succession.  *'Put  down  the  sum, 
then,"  says  one.  And  the  Captain  counted  out 
one  hundred  dollars^,  carefully  exhibiting  his 
pockat-book  full  of  bill*,  which  tha  aum  taken 
out  seemed  scarrely  to  diminish. 

**  You  have  a  power  of  money,"  said  a  by- 
atandar,  who  was  not  engaged  m  the  game. — 
"0,  a  mere  nothing!  You  would  say  so,  if  you 
could  only  see  Uncle  Sam's  treasury,  at  head- 
quarters.  1  havo  only  to  go  to  that  and  receive 
tan  timei  aa  much,  when  I  want  it. "  "And  how 
much  have  yon  here?"  "About  three  thou.^and 
dollars,  or  nearly.  1  paid  one  hundred  and  Hfi^ 
dollars  to  a  raemit  here,  jnet  now,  and  a  irlori* 
ous  good  fellow  he  is."  What's  his  name?" — 
"  That's  tailing.  I  tail  no  tales  about  my  busi- 
ness." 

The  game  proceeded,  and  again  tha  Caplain 
WM  aacrasafiil.   **ril  try  a  hand  with  him," 

said  a  stranger,  who  had  come  in  during  the 
game— one  thousand  dollar  stake!"  i  he  Cap- 
tain raadily  engaged.  This  time  fortune  (to  use 
the  dialect  of  the  curd-table)  forsook  him,  and 
the  one  thousand  dollars  were  deposited  in  the 
stranger's  pocket.  With  a  tremendous  oath,  he 
awora  that  ha  would  not  go  back  poorer  than 
he  came,  and  was  soon  deeply  engaged  m  ano 
ther  game.  Night  wore  away,  and  at  length  he 
departed,  bereft  of  his  last  dollar,  and  pouring 
hia  heaviest  corses  on  his  fate.  Day  broke  in 
the  east  ere  he  reached  his  lodgings. 

Late  in  the  morning  he  left  his  chamber,  and 
repaired  to  tha  room  jn  whiah  tht  (kutUy  wara  | 


lanaajPI^ 


assembled,  with  a  countenance  thai  indiaaf ad  no 

very  bappy  state  of  feeling.  He  paced  the  room 
several  times,  then  suddenly  stopped,  and  ex- 
daiinad,  "Cnrso  tha  Tillain!**  •«  Whof— what 
villain?"  inquired  Mr.  Lester,  the  master  of  the 
house.  **  The  villain  that  stole  three  thousand 
dollars  from  my  pocket-book  last  night."  **Ara 
you  sure  that'yoa  did  not  lose  it  while  yon  wara 
gone?'*  "Lose  it! — no.  How  could  I  lose  it 
without  losing  tbe^pocket-book?  I  tell  you  it  is 
stolen.  When  I  retnmed  last  evening  it  was  all 
safe,  three  thousand  dollars  of  it,  lacking  one 
hundred  and  fiAy,  that  I  paid  to  one  Winship,  a 
recruit  that  I  got  yesterday  at  the  Four  Cor- 
Hera.**  "What  time  did  yonratarn?'*  «*  Not 
far  from  11  o'clock."  "Indeed!  I  wonder  we 
did  not  hear  you.  About  daylight  I  beard  some 
one  go  up  stairs,  I  thought  that  was  you."  *•  I 
tell  you  I  have  not  left  my  room  sinaa  11  o'cloak 
Inst  evening,  till  now.  'Tis  that  rascal  Ji 
He  is  the  thief,  I've  no  doubt  on't." 

In  tha  midst  of  this  aonversation  JantiD  < 
in.  *'  What  have  you  done  with  that  monay?" 
said  Reyton,  in  a  furious  tone.  "What  money?'* 
said  Jenson.  "  The  money  you  stole  from  mo 
last  night.**  What  do  you  mean? "  "  Mean ! 
I  mean  as  Tsay."  "I shall  have  satisfaction  for 
thisinsult."  "Now  you  threaten  my  life."  "By 
no  means  *'  **  You  do,  and  yon  shall  anffiir  for 
it,"  said  ReytMi,  and  immadiataly  left  the  room. 
With  a  mind  agitated  by  surprise,  anxiety,  and 
just  indignation,  Jenson  retired  to  his  charobar. 
It  was  the  last  lime.  Soon  a  carriage  wss  seen 
ascending  the  eastern  acclivity  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  conveying  the  unhappy  victim 

of  iniquity  to  head-quarters,  at  P  ,  to  take 

his  trial  before  a  court-martial,  for  threatening 
the  life  of  a  superior.  Yet,  perhaps,  at  this  mo- 
ment he  was  less  unhsppy  than  the  wretch  who 
was  Iriomphtng  over  him.  Sneh  ad?antagaa  doaa 
innocence  enjoy  over  guilt. 

On  theevenmg  after  this  event,  the  collection 
at  the  village  tavern  was  larger  than  usual,  and 
the  presence  of  many  who  were  seldom  aaan 
there,  and  the  air  of  sober  and  fixed  attention 
which  j)ervaded  the  whole  assembly,  told  that 
some  ctrenmstanee  of  nncotnaion  mtarast  had 
called  them  together.  Bat  wa  will  let  tham  tall 
their  thoughts  in  their  own  words. 

"  What  will  be  done  with  the  poor  feMo\r, 
'Squire  Ledyard,  if  he  is  convicted?"  "  I  do 
not  know  iwaeisely,  hot  I  know  military  law  is 
very  severe.  If  he  esf  apes  with  his  life,  it  will 
be  well  for  him."  "  Yes,  that  it  will,"  said  an 
old  revi.lutionsry  soldier,  who  sat  by  tha  flie 
smoking  his  pipe.  -  "  When  I  was  in  the  army« 
a  soldier  who  threatened  the  life  ot  his  superior 
would  have  been  shot."  "And  I  heard  Jensnn 
say  himself  that  he  would'nt  give  sixpence  for 
his  life,"  said  a  bystander."  In  the  name  of 
mercy,  then,  let  us  be  doing,  if  we  can  do  any 
thing,"  said  a  young  man,  whose  countenance 
expressed  the  ardor  of  his  feelings,  '« and  noi 
sutfer  an  innocent  man  to  be  butchered  withc^ 
making  an  olTort  to  sive  him."  "  It  is  an  iin-v 
fortuiato  thing  for  the  young  man,  if  ha  ii  inno* 
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cenif  thtt  bt  stArted  away  so  early  this  morning. 
I  Mw  him  go  away  before  day-light.  I  do  think 
<bat  look*  flupiciotta,"  aaid  one  of  those  present. 
*•  Not  In  lh«  least,  Sir,"  Mi<|  Mr.  Harwood.  the 
young  man  befwe  mentioned;  **  he  only  walked 
oot  a  short  distance,  and  then  retnmed  to  his 
lodgings,  and  there  he  was  taken.  Now,  would 
be  have  returaad,  d'ye  think,  if  be  had  heee 
gni/fy?" 

During  thia  conversation  the  innkeeper  at  the 
Fear  Comera  had  entered,  and  was  attentively 
listening.  "At  what  time  did  Capt.  R.  return,'* 
said  Squire  Ledyard,  "  He  told  me  about  11," 
said  Mr.  Lester.  "  Well,  that's  a  wonder,  any 
hew,*'  eaid  the  innkaapar. — He  never  left  my 
house  till  four  in  the  morning;  and,  when  he  did 
;o,  I  suspect  ha  left  most  of  bis  cash  behind 
iim.»*  "  What,  how  is  that?"  said  the  Squire. 
*Humphl  lost  at  cards,  I  sappose."  *'Wby,  what 
mri  of  a  house  do  yon  keep?"  Why,  I  mean 
lAkeep  a  regular  house,  but  young  people  will 
l#»ir  aportfl.'*  Will  have  their  sports, 
and  gamble  till  four  o'clack  in  the  morningl"— 
The  innkeeper  did  not  attempt  a  defence,  and 
the  conversation  turned  again  on  the  events  of 
the  morning.  Many  spoke  in  favenr  of  Jeneon, 
nnd  not  a  few  facts  were  mentioned  which  served 
to  darken  the  shade  already  thrown  over  the 
charaetor  of  Seyton.  At  length,  aHer  appoint- 
ing  a  ooBsmittee  to  collect  and  arrange  evidenee, 
the  company  separated,  having  reaoived  to  meet 
again  on  the  next  afternoon. 

Meanwhile,  Harwood  was  on  bis  way  to  the 
Four  Corner?,  to  see  what  information  he  could 
there  gain  on  the  subject.  The  next  day  he  re- 
tamed,  having  obtamed  a  full  account  of  the 
transactions  that  oeeorred  at  the  tatam  during 
the  time  that  Reyton  was  there.  On  enquiring 
for  ihe  recruit  whom  Reyton  mentioned,  there 
neither  wta  nor  had  been  aaj  penon  of  that 
aame  in  the  place. 

In  forty-eight  hours  after  Reyton  and  his  in- 
tended victim  reached  P  ,  Esquire  Ledyard 

was  there  also.  The  eonrt  was  already  orga- 
•ised,  and  the  trial  bad  eommeneed.  A  senti- 
m1  stood  at  the  door  of  the  room  wfrero  the 
sourt  was  sitting.  On  requesitnff  to  be  admit- 
ted, the  answer  was,  «  No  admftnnce.'*  ^The 
CSonunandor-in-chief  is  within,  is  he  not?"  "He 
k.**  **  I  must  see  him  on  important  business." 
**  No  admittance.**  **  I  am  come  to  save  the 
life  of  Sergeant  Jenson."  **God  bless  you  for 
that.  There  is  not  a  finer  fellow  in  the  regiment 
ulian  Jenson.  But,  unless  you  can  save  him, 
fibre  ia  little  ehance  of  hie  ever  aeeing  the  tun 
llie  after  to  morrow.**  In  a  few  minutes  Led- 
yard atood  before  the  court,  and  stated  his  busi- 
neae.  He  laid  before  them  the  depositions  and 
other  evidence,  whieh  had  been  collected  in  the 
eonrse  of  two  days,  and  the  General  and  other 
aSoera  examined  them  with  an  earnest  ne^s  which 
■bowed  that  they  were  far  from  being  indifierent 
to  the  fate  of  the  accused. 

The  sequel  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  The 
ease  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt.  Jenson 
WM  bonorabJy  taqoiiiyd,  fad  Reyton  iNt  %  P*- 


nishment  milder  tbavbe  deaarved,'  ia  having  hia 

name  struck  from  the  rolls  of  the  anny,  and  in 
being  declared  incapable  of  ever  aerving  again 
as  an  officer. 


VaOV  HO0D*B  coxic  AtnAL, 
(*It*l  very  hard !  and  so  it  is. 

To  live  in  tucb  a  row, 
And  witness  Uits  that  every  Bdsi 

But  me  has  got  a  beau. 
For  love  goes  oalling  up  and  down , 

But  here  he  leema  to  than  : 
Pm  sure  he  bat  been  asked  enough 

Te  call  at  Number  One ! 

l*m  siek  4^ all  the  doable  knoeks 

That  come  to  Number  Four ! 
At  Number  Three  I  often  see 

A  lover  at  ihe  door ; 
And  one  in  blue,  at  Number  Two, 

Calli  dally  like  a  dun, — 
Ii's  very  hard  they  come  io  near, 

And  not  at  Number  One  ! 

Miss  Bell,  I  bear,  has  got  a  dear 

fizaetiy  to  her  mind. 
By  sitting  nt  the  wimlow  pane 

VVithnata  Utof  blind ; 
But  I  go  in  the  bslcony, 

Winch  •he  lias  ncvL-r  flone, 
The  arts  that  thrive  at  Number  Five 

Don't  take  at  Number  One ; 

'I'll  hard  with  plenty  in  the  street. 

And  plenty  passing  by — 
There's  met  young  men  at  Number  Tea, 

But  otily  nt  liter  shy ; 
And  Mrs.  Smith  across  the  way 

Has  got  a  gtown-a|i  son. 
But  la  !  he  hardly  seems  toknoW 

There  is  a  Number  One 

There's  Mr.  Witk  at  Nnmber  Nine, 

Hut  1ie*k  intent  on  petf. 
Ami  flum^li  he's  pinus,  will  not  love  . 

His  neighbour  as  himself. 
At  Number  Seven  there  was  a  tale— 

The  goods  had  qnite  a  run  ! 
And  here  I  've  g<it  my  single  lot 

On  band  at  Nnmber  One ! 
Mr  mntlicr  often  sits  at  work 

Anil  talks  ol  props  and  suys, 
A»il  what  aemnfort  I  fhallhii 

In  her  declining  days ! 
The  very  maids  about  the  house 

Have  set  me  down  a  nun. 
The  »weei  hearts  all  belong  to  them 

riiMt  call  at  Number  Uiie ! 
Onee  only,  when  the  line  took  fire, 

Ont  Frktey  afternoon, 
Young  Mr.  liwig  came  kinr1!y  ia,  ' 

And  tolil  me  not  to  swoon! 
AVhv  cx'i'i  lu-  cnrae  again  w  theat 

The  Piiceiiix  and  the  Suiii 
We  ea*  ntt  always  Have  a  flee 

On  fire  nt  Number  One. 

I  am  not  old  !  1  am  not  plain ; 

Nor  awkward  in  my  gait— 
I  am  not  crooked  like  the  bride 

That  went  from  Number  Ei|^it : 
Fm  sore  while  satm  msde  her  le«A 

As  brown  as  any  hn«n — 
But  even  beauty  has  no  ebaaae 

|ibh.ksatNnBberOna! 
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Wtom  tht  M««  Tmk  Atkm. 
PHIfilP  OF  POKAHOKET. 

[Tk*  folIn^iDg  aneJotcs,  itlustraiire  of  Indian  cha- 
FMter,  are  gallMred  from  rariou«  toureei,  that  hurt 
«rMr  aifp^ranec  of  brisf  aatlMOtifl,  It  w««thoD|^t 

ntealtai  to  encambtr  tb«  textn  with  referrnees.j 

It  ii  to  be  regretted  that  those  early  writers, 
who  treated  of  the  discovery  and  8eKiIement  of 
•ar  eoaotnTt  given  us  more  frequent 

and  candid  accounts  of  the  remarkable  charac 


•truggle  tff  wbteh  botntn  nature  ia  capable; 
fighting  to  the  last  gasp  for  the  deliveraac*  of 

thetr  country,  without  a  hope  of  victory  or  a 
thought  of  renown;  worthy  of  an  age  of  poatry, 
and  fit  subjeeta  for  looal  atory  Md  rooMntte  fio- 
tion,  they  have  left  scarcely  any  authentic  tracea 
on  the  pa^e  of  history,  but  stalk,  like  gigantia 
ahadowa,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  tradition. 

When  the  pilgrims,  at  they  aro  toriAed,  first 
took  refuge  on  the  shores  of  the  now  world  from 


X4a  that  flourished  in  aavage  life.  The  scanty  ^be  persecutions  of  the  old»  they  found  tham- 
anacdotos  that  hava  raaehad  na  are  fiill  of  pe-  Mlvea  in  the  moat  f  loony  nnd  helpless  situation, 
atiliarity  and  interest;  tkey  furnish  us  with  near-  number,  and  that  number  rapidly  po* 

er  glimpses  of  human  nature,  and  show  what  U'shing  away  by  sickness  and  hardships; surround-, 
man  is,  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state,  and  ed  by  a  howling  wilderness  and  savage  tribes; 
what  he  owes  to  civilization..  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  an  almaataretie  winter. 

In  civilized  life,  where  the  happiness  an'1  al-  and  the  vicissitudes  of  an  ever  shifting  climate; 
moat  existence  of  man  depends  so  much  upon  j  tbeir  hearts  were  filled  with  the  most  gloomy 
public  opmiop,  ha  ia  forarer  acting  a  part.  The  [  forebodings,  and  nothing  oresarrod  them  from 
bold  and paenUar  traits  of  native  character  are  sinking  into  utter  despondency,  but  the  strong 
refined  away,  or  soAened  down  by  the  levelling  J  excitement  of  religious  enthusiasm.  In  this  for- 
mduence  of  what  is  tetmed  good  breeding,  and  ^^[^  situation,  they  received  from  Maasaaoi^ 
he  practiaes  so  many  amiable  deceptions,  and  chiefsagamoraoftheWanipaneefi^theelieeiing 
assumes  so  many  generous  sentiments,  for  the  p'^^^^  primitive  hospitality.  This  powerful 
purposes  of  popularity,  that  it  is  ditru-ult  to  dis-  prince,  who  reigned  over  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
tioguish  his  real  character  from  that  winch  is  ^^y*  came  early  in  the  spring,  with  a  small  rati- 
acquired  or  affected.  The  Indian,  on  the  contra-  ^9  (be  new  settlement  at  Plyaienth;  instoaci 
ry,  free  from  the  restraints  and  refinements  ofjof'aking  advantage  of  the  scanty  numbers  of 
polished  life,  and  living,  in  a  great  degree,  so-  the  strangers,  and  expelling  them  from  his  terri* 
lifai^  and  Independent,  obeys  the  impulses  of  fories,  into  which  th^  hadintroded,  ha  entered 
his  inclination,  or  the  dictates  of  his  individual  '"^^  a  solemn  league  of  peace  and  amity,  sold 
judgment,  and  thm  the  attribute^  of  his  nature  J  tliem  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and  promised  to  se- 
bain^  freely  indulged,  grow  signally  great  and  I  them  the  good  will  of  his  sav^^  allies, 

striking.  Society  is  like  an  artificial  lawn,  where  good  old  sacheni  died  in  peace,  and  was 
•very  roughncs  ia  smoothed,  every  brarnblo  happily  gathered  to  his  fathers  before  sorrow 
eradicated,  and  the  eye  ia  del.ghted  by  the  emi-  came  upon  hia  tribe — hia  children  remained  be. 
ling  verdure  of  a  velvet  surface;  he,  however,  h'"<l  evperience  the  gratitude  of  white  men. 
who  wnuld  study  nature  in  its  wildness  and  va- 1  (After  narrating  the  death  of  Massasoit,  the 
riety,  must  plunge  into  the  f'-rest,  must  explore  succession  ofAlexander,  his  eldest  son,  tht*  in- 
the  glen,  must  stem  the  torrent,  and  dare  the  ^"'^^  he  endured,  hia  aubsequent  arrest,  nnd  final 
precipice.  broken-he artedoess  and  death,  Mr.  Irving  pro<* 

These  reflections  arose  on  casually  lookinf;  j  ceeds  as  follows:) 
^OQgh  a  volume  of  early  provincial  history,  j  I'he  successor  of  Alexander  was  Metamncot» 
w^ierein  are  recorded,  with  great  bitterness,  the  ^^'"g  Philip,  as  he  wax  called  by  the  settler% 
outrages  of  the  Indians,  and  their  wars  with  the  account  of  his  lofty  spirit  and  ambitions  torn- 
•ettlers  of  New  England.  It  is  painful  to  per-  I  Pf  •  '^^^  known  enercjy  and  enterprise  of 
coive,  even  from  those  partial  narratives,  how  character  made  him  an  object  of  great  jea- 
the  footsteps  of  civilisation. in  this  eonntry  may  '^'""y  sn^  apprehension,  and  he  was  accused  of 
be  traced  in  the  blood  of  the  orifiioal  inbabi-  a}^'*ya  cherishing  a  secret  and  impla  ablc  ho*, 
tants;  how  easily  the  colonists  were  moved  to  ^'^'^y  towards  the  English.  An  uncultivated  sa- 
iioetil.ty  by  the  liist  of  oonquest;  how  merciless  ^age  is  never  a  nice  enquirer  mto  the  re(]no> 
and  exterminating  was  their  warfare.  The  ima-  ^ents  of  law,  by  which  an  injury  may  be  legally 
ginntion  shrinks  at  the  idea,  how  many  mtellec-  |"'l'^'^cd.  Leading  fa»i8  are  all  by  which  he 
taaJ  beings  were  hunted  from  the  earth;  how  j"^£cat  and  it  was  enough  for  Philip  to  know^ 
nany  brave  and  noble  hearts,  of  nature's  sicr-  before  the  intrnsiooofthe  Europeans,  his 

Ciig  coinage,  were  broken  down  and  trampled  in  <^"<!utrymea  were  lords  of  the  sod,  and  that  now 
the  dust.  they  were  becoming  vagabonds  in  the  laud  «r 

inch  was  the  fate  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  an  j  '^8>>^  ^u^'  «rs. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  his  fcotinffe  of 


Indian  warrior,  whose  name  wns  once  a  terror 

throughout  MnssachusRifji  nnd  Connecticut.  Ho 
wos  the  moat  distinguished  of  a  number  of  con- 
temporary sachems,  who  reigned  over  the  Pe- 
4|flods,  the  Narrhagansets,  the  Wampanoags, 
and  the  other  eastern  trihc»,  at  tho  time  of  the 
irst  settlement  of  New  England — a  band  of  na- 
tive, nntaaght  heroes,  tvbo  wade  the  meet  gene- 


general  hostility,  and  his  particular  indignatio.i 
at  the  treatment  of  his  brother,  he  suppressad 
them  for  the  present,  renewed  the  oontraci  wit  l\ 
the  settlers,  and  resided  peaceably  for  man/ 
years  at  Pokanoket,  or,  as  it  wa"  CMlInd  by  tho 
En<^li3h,  Mount  Hope,*  tho  aacieut  seat  of  do>. 
*.Vow  Bristn^  RkoJa  Uiaad* 
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mihion  of  his  tribe.  Suspicions,  however,  which 
were  at  first  bat  vague  and  indefinite,  began  to 
acquire  form  and  substance,  and  ha  was  at 
knph  charged  with  atlAmpting  to  iaaiigate  the 
vansw  tribes  of  the  east  to  rise  at  once  and 
make  a  common  effort  to  throw  oS  the  jroke  of 
thair  oppraaaora. 

The  only  positive  evidence  on  record  against 
Philip,  is  the  accusation  of  one  Sausaman,  a  re 
nep,do  Indian,  whose  natural  cunning  had  been 
kaigbtened  by  a  partial,  oducalion  which  ho  had 
received  among  the  settlers.  He  had  two  or 
three  times  changed  his  faith  and  hia  allegiance, 
witli  1  radlttjr  that  ahowa  groat  iooaonoaa  of  prio- 
dp(e,  and,  alter  baviog  acted  aa  Philip*B  confi- 
dential secretary  and  counsellor,  and  enjoyed  his 
bounty  and  protection,  he  deserted  him  when  he 
liMod  the  gloonaaor  adverrity  bogtnning  to  lowor 
around  him;  went  over  to  the  whites,  and,  in 
ofder  to  gain  favour,  turned  against  hia  former 
beoefactor,  and  charged  him  with  plotting 
against  their  sa fety.  The  treacherous  informer 
was  shortly  after  found  murdered  in  a  pond, 
having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  hia 
triba.  Throo  Indiana,  ono  of  whom  was  a  friend 
and  eoansellor  of  Philip,  were  apprehended  a,nd 
triad,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  ono  questionable 
witnass,  were  condemned  and  executed  as  his 
nvderara. 

This  treatment  of  his  anbjectt,  and  ignomi- 
nious punishment  of  his  fiiend,  outraged  the  pride 
and  aiiif— alafL  iW  fmeai^nm  »f  PktUpt — Hiq 
fate  of  his  insulted  and  broken-hearted  brother 
still  rankled  in  his  mind,  and  he  recollected  the 
tragical  end  of  Miantonimo,  a  great  sachem  of 
the  Narrhagaaeeta,  who,  after  manfttllj  facing 
his  accusers  before  a  tribunal  of  the  colonists, 
acquitting  himself  of  an  alleged  conspiracy,  and 
receiving  assurances  of  their  amit^,  haa  been 
perfidiously  deepatched  at  their  instigation.  Phi- 
lip, therefore,  gathered  his  fighting  men  around 
hioi;  persuaded  all  atrangers  that  he  could  to 
join  hia  atandardt  tent  the  womeo  and  children 
to  the  Narrhaganaeta  for  safety,  and  wherever 
he  appeared  waa  continually  aurronnded  by  arm- 
ed wanriora. 

The  natave  of  the  eonteet  that  enaned  with 

Philip  was  5iich  as  generally  marks  the  warfare 
between  civilized  men  and  eavagcs.  On  the 
part  of  the  whitea  it  waa  conducted  with  supe- 
rior skill  and  success,  but  with  wastefulness  of 
the  blood,  and  a  disregard  of  the  natural  rights 
of  their  antagooists;  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
it  .waa  waged  with  the  deaperation  of  men  fear- 
lass  of  death,  and  who  had  nothing  to  expect 
f  om  peaaoi  but  huuiliatioOf  dependence*  and 
decay. 

Tba  aventa  of  thia  war  are  minotoly  transmit 

ted  to  us  by  a  clergyman  of  the  time;  who  dwells 
with  horror  and  indignation  on  every  hostile  act 
of  the  Indians,  however  justifiable,  while  he 
mentions  with  applause  the  most  sanguinary 
atrocities  of  the  whites.  Philip  is  reviled  aa  a 
murderer  and  a  traitor,  without  considering  that 
he  was  a  true^wro  priftcOt  gallantly  6ghtwg  at 
Ihe  headof  hif  tubjoeta  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 


his  family,  to  retrieve  the  tottering  power  of  his 
line,  and  to  deliver  his  native  land  from  the  op- 
pressions of  usurping  strangers. 

The  project  of  a  wide  and  simultaneotterevoltt^ 
if  such  had  really  been  formed,  was  worthy  a  ca- 
pacioua  mind;  and  had  it  not  been  prematurely 
diacovered,  might  haTo  been  ovarwhelming  hi 
ita  consequencea.  The  war  thataetnally  broke 
out  was  but  a  war  of  detail;  a  mere  succession 
of  massacres.  Still,  it  seta  forth  the  military 
akill  and  proweaa  of  Philip;  and  wherever  in  the 
prejudiced  and  passionate  narrations  that  have 
been  given  of  it,  we  can  reac^  at  simple  ficta, 
we  find  him  displaying  a  vigoioua  genius,  a  ftt- 
tiiity  in  expedients,  and  an  moonquerable  reso- 
lution, thai  command  oor  sympathy,  and  ap- 
plause. 

Driven  from  his  paternal  domMna  at  Mount 

Hope,  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  depths  of 
forests,  or  the  glooms  and  thicketa  of  swamps, 
and  frequently  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  yet  be 
repeatedly  found  means  to  evade  their  toila»  and 
suddenly  emerging  with  hia  forces,  carried  havoc 
and  dismay  into  the  settlements.  At  one  time 
he  waa  driven,  with  a  band  of  followers,  into  tbs 
great  swamp  of  Pocasset  Neck,  where  the  En- 
glish forces  did  not  dare  to  pursue  him,  fearing 
to  venture  into  these  dark  and  frightful  recesses, 
where  they  might  perish  in  fena  and  miery  pits, 
or  he  shot  down  by  lurking  foes;  they  therefore 
invested  the  entrance  to  the  neck,  and  began  to 
bttild-a  f<rt>  with  tho  intention  of  etarviwg  ewS  - 


the  foe;  but  Philip  and  bis  companions,  leaving 
the  women  and  children  behiml,  wafted  them- 
selves on  a  raft  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  esoaped  away  tO  the  west- 
ward, kindling  the  flames  of  war  among  tho 
tribes  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Nipmuck  coun- 
try,  and  threatening  the  eoknky  of  Comwetieiit. 

One  of  the  most  faithful  fUends  that  Philip  had 

in  the  time  of  his  adversity.  Was  Canonchet,  chief 
sachem  of  all  the  Narrbagansets.  He  waa  tho 
son  and  heir  of  Bfiantontmo,  the  great  sachem^ 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  perfi- 
dious instigations  of  the  English;  "he  was  the 
heir,"  says  the  old  chronicler,  **of  all  his  fa- 
ther's pride  and  insolenee,  aa  wall  aa  of  hie 
lice  towards  the  English;** — he  certainly  waa 
the  heir  of  hia  insults  and  injuriea,  and  the  legi- 
timate avenger  of  hia  murder.  Though  he  had 
forborne  t^  take  an  active  part  in  this  hopeless 
war,  yet  he  received  Philip  and  his  shattered 
forces  with  open  arms;  and  gave  him  the  moat 
generoua  eountenanoe  and  aupport.  Thie  at 
once  drew  on  him  the  hostility  of  the  English; 
and  it  was  determined  to  strike  a  single  blow 
that  should  involve  both  the  sachema  in  a  com- 
mon ruin.  A  great  force  was,  therefore,  ga- 
thered together  from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth, 
and  Connecticut,  and  aent  into  the  Narrhagan- 
set  country,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  th« 
swamps,  being  frozen  and  leafless,  no  longer 
afforded  impenetrable  fortresses  to  the  Indians. 

Apprehensive  of  attack,  Canonchet  bad  shel- 
tered the  greater  part  of  his  stores,  together 
.with  the  old,  the  iiiiBr««  the  woam  and  ebudrat 
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of  his  Irihe,  in  a  strong  fotlregs,  where  ho  and 
Philip  had  likewise  drawn  up  the  flower  of  their 
foreea.  This  fortress,  deemed  bj  the  Indians 
impregnable,  was  situated  opoii  a  rising  mound. 
Of  kind  of  island,  of  five  or  six  acres,  in  the  mid- 
die  of  a  swamp,  constructed  with  a  judgment  and 
•kill  Ttstly  superior  to  tiM  vnul  fortUMMtiom  of 
the  Indians;  and  indicative  of  the  imrtial  genius 
of  these  two  chieftians. 

Guided  bj  a  renagado  Indian,  the  English  pe- 
neCmted,  through  December  Mowa^  to  this  atrong 
hold,  and  earoe  upon  the  garrison  by  surprise. 

The  fight  was  fierce  and  tumultuous.  The  aa- 
aailants  were  repulsed  in  their  ^rst attack;  eeve- 
ral  of  their  breveat  officers  were  ehot  down  in 
the  act  of  storming  the  fortress,  sword  in  hand. 
The  aesault  was  renewed  with  greater  auccess; 
A  lodgment  was  eflheted;the  Indiana  were  driven 
from  one  hold  to  another;  they  disputed  their 
ground  inch  by  inch,  fighting  with  the  fury  of 
despair;  most  of  their  veterans  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle,  Phi- 
lip and  Canonchet,  with  a  handful  of  survivini:' 
warriors,  retreated  from  the  fort  and  plunged 
tntothedepthaofthe  aoiroanding  forest.  The 
victors  set  fire  to  the  wigwama  and  the  fort;  the 
wholo  was  soon  in  a  blaze;  many  of  the  old  men, 
the  women,  and  the  children,  perished  in  the 
flamee.  Thia  laat  inhuman  outrage^  overcame 
the  stoicism  of  the  savage.  The  neighbouring 
sroeds  resounded  with  the  yells  of  rage  and  de- 
pair,  uttered  by  the  fugitive  warriors,  as  they 
beheld,  with  anguish  of  heart,  the  desolation  of 
their  dwellings,  and  heard  the  agonizing  cries  of 
their  wives  and  oflipring."The  burning  of  the  wig- 
vama,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  **the  ahrieks 
and  cries  of  the  women  and  children,  and  the  yel- 
ling of  the  warriors,  exhibited  a  most  horri- 
ble and  affecting  scene,  so  that  it  greatly  mov- 
ed some  of  the  aoldiera.**  The  eame  writer 
cautiously  adds,  "They  were  in  much  doubt  then, 
and  aflerwards  seriously  inquired,  whether  burn- 
ing their  enemies  alive  could  be  consistent  with 
humanity." 

The  defeat  at  the  Narrhaganset  fortress,  and 
the  death  of  Canonchet,  were  fatal  blows  to  the 
fortnnee  of  King  Philip.  He  made  an  ineflhetual 
attempt  to  raise  a  head  of  war,  by  stirring  up 
the  Mohawks  to  take  up  arms;  but  though  pos- 
sessed of  the  native  talents  of  a  statesman,  his 
arts  were  counteracted  by  the  eoperior  arts  of 
his  enlightened  enemies,  and  tho  terror  of  their 
warlike  skill  began  to  aubdue  the  resolution  of 
the  neighbouring  trftea.  The  unfortunate  chfof- 
tain  saw  himself  daily  stripped  of  power,  and  hia 
ranks  rapidly  thinning  around  him.  Some  were 
suborned  by  the  whites;  others  fell  victims  to 
hunger  and  fatigue*  and  to  the  frequent  attadca 
by  which  thoy  woro  harassed.  His  treasures 
were  captured;  his  chosen  friends  were  swept 
away  from  before  hia  eyes;  Ui  uncle  waa  diot 
down  by  his  side;  his  sister  WM  carried  into 
captivity;  and,  in  one  of  his  narrow  escapes,  he 
was  cempelied  to  leave  his  beloved  wife  and 
only  aon  to  the  wutcj^  of  the  enemy.  **Hif  nu 
ip;*'  aaja  the  bietoria»»  **beuig  thuf  gva^ttall/ 


carried  on,  his  misery  was  not  prevented,  but 
augmented  thereby;  being  himself  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  aenae  and  experimental  feel- 
ing of  the  captivity  of  his  children,  lo&s  of 
friends,  slaughter  of  his  subjects,  bereavement  of 
all  family  relations,  and  being  stripped  of  all  out- 
ward eomforta,  before  hia  own  life  ahonld  be  tak- 
en  away." 

To  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  misfortunea,  hia  , 
own  followers  began  to  plot  againat  hia  life»  that  ; 
by  sacrificing  him  they  might  purcbaae  diahonor- 

able  safety. 

However  Philip  had  borne  up  against  tho 
complicated  niaeries  and  miafortnnea  that  auiw 

rounded  him,  the  treachery  of  his  followers  secnv 
ed.to  wring  his  heart,  and  reduce  him  to  despon- 
dency.   It  is  said  "he  never  rejoiced  afterwards, 
nor  had  sueoeM  In  anyof  liis  designs."   The  ' 
spring  of  hope  was  broken — ihe  ardour  of  enter- 
prise was  extinguised — he  looked  around,  and  , 
all  was  danger  and  darkness,  **there  was  no  eye  I 
to  pity,  nor  any  arm  that  could  bring  deliver- 
ance."    With  a  scanty  band  of  followers,  who 
siill  remained  true  to  his  desperate  fortunes,  the 
unhappy  Philip  wandered  back  to  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Hope,  the  ancient  dwelliof  of  his  fathers. 
— Here  he  lurked  about,  like  a  spectre,  among 
the  desolated  scenes  of  former  power  and  pros- 
perity, now,  bereft  of  home  and  fsiend.  There 
needs  no  better  picture  of  his  destitute  and  pi- 
tious  situation  than  that  furnished  by  the  home^ 
ly  pen  of  the  ehraslctar.  who  in  unwArify  enltet'  I 
ing  the  feelings  of  the  reader  in  favour  of  tho 
hapless  warrior  whom  he  reviles.    "Philip,"  ha 
says,  "like  a  savage  wild  beast,  having  been 
hunted  by  the  English  forces  through  the  woods 
above  a  hundred  miles  backward  and  forward, 
at  last  waa  driven  to  his  own  den  upon  Mount 
Hope,  where  he  retired  with  n  low  of  hia  beat  , 
frienda,  into  a  awamp,  which  proved  but  a  pri- 
son to  keep  him  fast  till  the  messengers  of  death 
came  by  divine  permission  to  execute  vengeance 
upon  him.'* 

Even  in  thia.  laat  refuge  of  desperation  and 
despair,  a  sullen  grandeur  seems  to  gather  round 
his  memory.  We  picture  him  to  ourselves  seat- 
ed among  hia  eare-wom  fellowwa,  brooding  in 
silence  over  his  blasted  fortunes,  and  acquiring 
a  savage  sublimity  from  the  wildness  and  drea- 
riness of  hia  lurking  place.  Defeated,  but  not 
dismayed— croahed  to  the  earth,  but  not  ham> 
lialed;  he  seemed  to  grow  more  haughty  beneath 
disaster,  and  to  receive  a  fierce  satisfaction  in 
draining  the  laat  draga  of  bittemeaa.  Liltle 
minds  are  tamed  and  subdued  by  misfortune ;  but 
great  minds  rise  above  it.  The  very  idea  of 
submission  wakened  the  fury  of  Philip,  and  be 
oven  amote  to  death^one  of  hia  followora*  who  ; 
proposed  an  expedient  of  peace.  Tho  brother 
of  the  victim  made  his  escape,  and,  in  revenge,  , 
betrajred  the  retreat  of  his  chieftain.  A  body  > 
of  white  men  and  Indiana  were  immediately  de- 
spatched to  the  swamp  where  Philip  lay  crouch- 
ed, glaring  with  fury  and  despair.  Before  he  ^ 
waaawalre  of  their  approach,  they  had  began  to 
aorroimd  Uip.  In  a  little  while,  ho  e&w  ere  of 
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his  (rustiest  followers  laid  dead  at  his  feet;  alt 
resatence  iras  vain;  he  rushed  forth  from  his 
eoftrtt  tad  iB«d«  a  iMtdlong  attempt  at  escape, 

,  bat  WM  shot  through  the  hitft  by  a  rewgado 
Indian  of  bis  own  nation. 

8tt«h  is  the  scanty  story  of  the  brave,  but  un- 
fortimate  King  Philip;  persecuted  while  living, 
and  slandered  and  dishonored  when  dead.  If, 
however,  we  consider  even  the  prejudiced  anec- 
dotea famished  anhy  hia  enemies  we  may  perceive 
io  them  traces  of  MMtble  and  lofty  character,  suf- 
r.cieot  to  awaken  sympathy  for  his  fate  and  respect 
for  his  memory.  We  find,  amid  all  the  harass.ng 
cans  and  feroeioiw  passtone  of  eoasttnt  warfare , 
he  was  alive  to  the  softer  feelings  of  connubial 
love  and  paternal  tenderness,  and  to  the  gener- 
088  sentiment  of  friendship.  The  captivity  of 
hm  **beloved  wife  and  only  son**  are  nantloneJ 
w'th  exultation,  as  causing  him  poignant  misery ; 
the  death  of  any  near  friend  is  Iriamphantly  re- 

^  eordedasanaw  blow  on  bis  aensibilities;  but 
ibe  treachery  and  deaortion  of  many  of  his  fol- 
lower?, in  whose  alTectionshe  had  con6ded,  is 
said  to  have  desolated  his  heart,  and  bereaved 
bim  of  all  further  comfort.  He  waa  a  patri«*t, 
attached  to  his  native  soil — a  prince,  true  to  his 
subjects,  and  indignant  of  their  wrongs — a  aoU 
diar,  daring  in  battle,  firm  in  adversity,  patient 

,  of  fatigue,  of  hunger,  of  every  rarlety  of  bodily 
sufl'ering;  and  ready  to  perish  in  the  cause  ho  had 
espoused.  Proud  of  heart,  and  with  an  untame- 
able  love  of  natural  liberty,  be  preferred  to  en* 

I  joy  it  among  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  in  the 
dismal  and  famished  recesses  of  swamps  and 

'  laorasses,  rather  than  bow  his  hauglity  spirit  to 
f<ibaiisaion»  and  live  dependent  and  despised  in 
the  ease  and  luxury  of  the  settlements.  With 
heroic  qualities,  and  bold  acbievemenU,  that 
would  have  graced  n  dviliied  warrior,  and  ren- 
dered hlmjlhetbenieof  the  poet  and  the  historian, 
be  lived  a  wanderer  and  a  fugitive  in  his  native 
land,  and  went  down,  like  a  foundering  bark, 
uaid  darkneaa  and  tempeat-^tbont  an  eye  to 
^ecp  his  fall— or  a  friradly  hand  to  reoord  bis 
fiiruggie. 


ytvm  tba  Afbwtie  Saaveair. 
RECONCILUnON. 

*'Paslcr,  faster!  your  horses  creep  like  snails; 
«lrive  for  your  lite!"  said  the  impatient  Moriey, 
as  tbe  noble  anhnala  daahed  along  the  turnpike 
road,  while  the  sparks  flew  from  tfattr  iron- 
«1iik1  hoofs  like  a  flight  of  fire-flies. 

Tbe  postillion,  with  voice  and  whip.pnt  them 
le  the  top  of  their  speed;  and  the  otiaise,  in  its 
npid  course,  left  behind  it  a  trail  of  ligbt»  as 
iii  jugh  it  had  been  ignited. 

A  high  and  ateep  liill  in  ^nt,  at  length  en- 
fotctd  a  more  moderate  gait,  when  Moriey,  as 
if  struck  by  a  sudden  recollection,  turned  his 
head  anxiously  towards  his  companion,  a  lovely 
joaog  woman,  who  pale,  silent  end  motionless, 
leelined  on  his  shoulder. 

••Ellen,  my  love,"  said  Moriey,  tenderly, 
**I  fear  this  will  prove  too  macb  for  your  deli- 
cate frame.*' 
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There  was  no  reply. 

Moriey  leaned  bis  face  nearer  to  hers,  and, 
by  tbe  moon-beaoM,  eaw  that  her  liMtoree  were 

fixed,  her  open  eyes  gazing  on  vacancy,  while 

tho  tears  which  had  recently  streamed  from 
them,  seemed  congealed  upon  her  bloodless 
cheeks. 

Ciod  oflleaven!"  exclaimed  Moriey,  **  what 
means  this?  Ellen,  beloved,  adored!  do  yon  not 
hear  me?  will  yo«  not  apeak  to  ma  to  Moriey, 
your  Hortey?**  and  he  gently  pteaaed  her  ui  hie 

arms. 

The  name  he  nttered  like  a  charm  dissolved 
the  speU  that  bound  her.  A  long  drawn  aigb^ae 

if  struggling  from  a  breaking  heart,  escaped  her 
cold  quivering  lips;  a  afresh  fountain  of  tears 
burst  forth;  and  with  an  hysteric  sob,  she  fell 
upon  the  bosom  of  her  lover. 

The  alarmed  but  enraptured  Moriey,  folded 
her  in  bis  arms,  and  bent  to  kiss  away  her  tear»« 
when,  vrith  a  aodden  etart^  abe  diaengaged  her« 
self  from  his  embrace,  and  drawing  baw>  look- 
ed wildly  and  earnestly  in  bis  face. 

*'  Moriey,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  tbrilliag 
tone,  **  do  you  love  me?" 

*'  Dearest,  best  EUen,"  bo  replied,  **  do yoa, 
can  you  doubt  it?" 

**  Do  you  love  me,  Moriey?"  she  repeated 
with  increased  earnestness. 

Truly — devotedly — madly,"  cried  Moriey 
on  his  knees.  **  By  tbe  heaven  that  is  shining 
over  OS  ** 

No  more  oaths;  enough  of  protestations. 
Are  you  willing  by  one  action,  at  this  moment, 
to  prove  that  I  am  truly  dear  to  yoa,  Moriey?" 

*'  I  am,  though  it  carry  with  it  my  deatrue- 
tion!" 

**  I  ask  not  your  destruction  ^  1  implore  yoa 
to  prevent  mine.— Return:*' 
Moriey  gazed  at  her,  aeif  doubting  hia  aenae 

of  hearing. 

«•  Ueturn!" 

«' Return,  instantly!" 
Ellen,  are  you  serious — aro  yoa,"  he  might 
have  added  **  in  your  senses?"  but  she  iDteirnpl* 
ed  him. 

<*I  am  serioua;  I  am  not  road,  Moriey;  »o, 

nor  inconstant  nor  fickle,"  she  added,  rcadinir 
the  expression  that  waa  arising  on  Morley's 
countenance.  **  That  I  love,  and  in  that  love 
am  incapable  of  change,  do  not,  Moriey,  insult 
me  by  doubting,  even  by  a  look.  But  O,  if  you 
love  me  as  you  ought,  as  ^oa  have  awornyoa 
do,  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  miplore  yon  take  me 
back  to  my  father  " 

*'  To  your  father!"  exclaimed  Moriey, almost 
unconscious  of  what  he  said. 

**  Ay,  to  my  father,  my  grey-hoaded,  my  do*  ' 
ting,  my  confiding  father:  take  me  to  him  before 
his  heart  is  broken  by  the  child  he  loves.  I  have 
been  with  him,"  she  cried,  in  wild  agony,  «even 
now,  aa  I  lay  in  your  arma,  spell-bound  in  my 
trance,  while  the  carriage  rolled  on  to  my  per. 
dition.  1  could  not  move — I  could  not  speak; 
but  I  knew  wheta  I  waa,  and  whither  I  waa  bar- 
ryiiigi  yel  oven  Ihoa  waa  t  with  my  iather,"ahf 
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Mtd,  with  a  voice  and  look  of  tnpernataral 
•olemnitj:  "he  lay  oa  bia  death  bad;  hia  eje 
turMd  apoB  ne;  his  filed  and  glaring  •j9f.U 
rested  on  me,  as  I  lay  in  your  arms;  he  cursed 
Bk9,  and  died!  His  malediction  yet  rings  in  my 
•are— >liiB  eye  ii  now  upon  me.  Morley,  for  the 
lore  of  heaven,  ere  it  is  too  late  " 

**  Compoae  youraeif,  my  belotedj  my  own 
'  doar  Ellen.'* 

*'  Do  yon  ttill  haatato,"  she  cried,  **  would 
you  still  soothe  my  frantic  soul  with  words? — 
Your  Ellen!  short-sighted  man,  your  Ellen! — 
What  akall  bind  her  to  a  hoaband,  who  would 
abandon  a  father— what  power  may  transfer  the 
rsnegade  daughter,  into  the  faithful  wife!  Mor- 
iey,  listen  to  me:  as  you  hope  fur  luercy,  do  not 
dtslroy  tho  being  who  loves  yoa-.-who'atke  you 
to  preserve  her  soul!" 

*  Morley  caught  her  as  she  aank  at  his  feet, 
and  the  renainad  in  lua  arma  in  a  atate  of  iaieno 
aibilily. 

He  was  confounded — subdued. 
The  fatigued  horses  had  laboured  about  mid- 
way up  tlio  aecHvity,  when  Morley  called  to  the 

postillion. 

"  Turn  your  bones'  beadst**  bo  said}  **  we 
aball  return." 

**  The  steeds  seemed  to  acquire  renewed  Ti- 
gour  from  the  alteration  in  their  course,  and 
were  proceeding  at  a  brisk  pace  on  their  return 
when  Ellen  again  revived. 

**  Where  am  I, —whither  am  I  eafriod?"  she 
wildly  exclaimed. 

"  To  your  father,  my  beloved,"  whispered 
Morley. 

"To  my  father,  ^^nrley,  to  my  father!— can 
it  be? — but  no,  I  will  not  doubt,  you  never  de- 
eeived  me;  you  cannot;  God  blen  you,  roy  bro- 
ther," and  with  her  pure  arms  around  bis  neck 
fho  imprinted  a  sister'x  ki«s  upon  his  lips,  and 
dissolved  in  delicious  tears,  sajik  with  the  confi- 
denoe  of  conscious  innocence,  upon  his  bosom. 
Tho  ethereal  influence  of  virtae  fell  like  u  balsi 
upon  the  tumultuous  feelings  of  the  lovers;  and 
never  in  the  wildest  moments  of  passion,  not 
even  when  he  heard  the  first  avowal  of  love 
from  his  heart's  seiccted,  had  Morley  fait  so 
triuoiphanlly  happy. 

"Where  is  he;  let  me  see  him;  is  ho  alive — 
is  he  well?"  shrieked  Ellen,  as  aha  rushed  into 
the  house  of  her  father. 

**For  whom  do  yon  inanira^  Madam,**  coldly 
asked  the  female  she  addrassed,. the  maiden  sis- 
ter of  Ellen's  father. 

"Aunt,  dear  aunt;  do  not  apeak  to  me  thus. 
I  am  not  what  you  think  me.  But  my  father; 
mj  fnther,  is  he — is  he  alive,  is  he  well?  0  be- 
loved aunt,  have  pity  on  roe,  1  am  repentant,  I 
am  innocent  *' 

"In  ona  word,  Ellen,  are  yon  not  mar- 
ried;" 

am  not." 

▼Heaven  bo  praised!  follow  me;  your  father 

mtioi  well  " 

**For  the  leva  of  heaven — before  it  is  too 


late;"  and  the  distracted  girl  rushed  into  thf 
room  and  knelt  at  her  father's  side. 

**Fathar!  do  not  avert  yonr  face;  father  I  am 
your  own  Ellen.  I  am  restored  to  you  as  I  Icfl 
you.  By  the  years  of  love  that  have  paaaed  bo* 
tween  ns,  forgive  the  folly;  the  oflenca;  the  orima 
of  a  moment.  By  the  memory  of  my  mo- 
ther " 

"Cease,"  said  the  old  man,  endeavouring, 
through  the  weakness  of  age  and  infirmity,  and 
the  workings  of  agonized  feelings,  to  be  firm; 
"forbear  and  anawer  me,  is  this  gentleman  your 
hosband?** 

Ellen  was  about  to  reply,  but  Morley  stepped 
forward,  "I  am  not,"  said  he,  "blessed  with  that 
lady  's  hand;  she  has  refused  it,  unless  it  is  given 
with  your  sanction;  dearly  as  1  lovo  her,  and 
hopeless  as  I  may  be  of  your  oonsant,  I  will 
never  hereafter  ask  it." 

**Do  you  pledge  your  word  to  this,  young 
man?" 

"My  sacrod  word  as  a  man  of  honour:  I  may 
have  inherited  your  hate,  but  i  will  never  do- 
serve  it." 

••Children,  you  have  subdued  me!"  exclaim- 
ed the  father.  "Morley,  my  daughter  ia 
yours!** 

Morley  seized  the  old  man's  liand,  scarcely 
believing  tho  scene  before  him  to  be  real. 

"My  father!"  said  the  weeping  Ellon  on  her 
knees,  her  arm  around  his  neck ,  her  innocent  1 
cheek  pressed  to  his.  > 

The  good  aunt  partook  of  the  general  joy,  i 
and  even  Ellen's  favourite  dog  seemed  to  | 
thank  her  father  for  his  kindness  to  his  dear  mis- 
tress. I 

The  happy  father  sat  with  an  arm  around  his  | 
daughter's  waist,  and  as  he  pressed  her  lover's 
hand,  he  said,  ' 

"Behold  in  all  this,  the  poodnoss  of  God:  be- 
hold the  blessings  which  follow  the  performance  | 
of  our  duties.   Your  father,  young  gentleman, 
before  you  saw  the  light,  had  entailed  my  hate 
on  his  otfsprin^.    1  had  nourished  this  bitter  | 
feeling  even  against  you,  who  bad  never  ofl'cnd-  | 
od  me,  and  whom  every  one  else  loved.   Th  s  I 
very  day  the  cherished  hostility  of  years  had 
given  way  before  mv  desire  to  secure  my  daugh- 
ter's happiness.    I  felt  that  age  was  creeping  on 
mc;  and,  but  the  morning  of  this  blessed  day*  I  ! 
had  resolved,  over  this  holy  book,  to  prove  my 
contrition  for  the  sinful  harbouring  of  iiatred  to- 
wards my  fellow  creatures,  by  uniting  you,  my 
children,  in  marriage.    The  tidings  of  tnr 
daughter's  elopement  scattered  to  the  winds  i 
my  better  thoughts,  and  revived  my  worst,  m 
tenfold  atrength.    I  did  not  order  a  pursuit'  I 
did  more.    1  felt,  at  least  I  thought  so,  the  ap- 
proach  of  my  malady  to  a  region  where  it  would  | 
soon  prove  fatal.   No  time  weis  to  be  lost:  my 
will  was  hastily  drawn  out,  bequeathing 
beggared  daughter  but  her  father's  curie;  it 
would  have  been  signed  this  night;  for  over  this 
book  I  had  taken  an  oath  never  to  forgive  her 
who  could  abandon  her  father." 

"0  my  father! "  interrupted  Ellen,  to  whom 
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ihtL.  horrible  images  of  ,het  ^  tranco  return-, 
9dj**in  jMty,  my  dejar  father  — 

"BleM  jou,  forever  blesa  you,  my  ever  ex- 
cellent EMen.  Your  filiftl  ob«d«3ace  hae  pro* 
longed  your  rather'^  lif 


A    STATE  HOUSE,  BOSTON. 

The  corner  stone  of  this  edifice  was  laid  July 
Aih,  1196,  on  land  formerly  owned  by  Governor 
Hancock,  near  the  top  of  Beacon  Hill.  This 
buydmg  is  of  an  obloog  form,  173  feel  front,  and 
61  deep.  It  consists  externally  of  a  basement 
story,  20  feet  high,  and  a  principal  story  30  feet. 
Tiiw»m  the  oontre  of  the  front,  is  covered  with 
an  attic  60  feet  wide,  20  feet  high,  which  is  co- 
vered with  a  pediment.  Immediately  above  this 
rises  a  dome,  50  Sact  dtamater,  aad  20  high ;  the 
whole  temtinatea^vith  an  elegant  circular  lan- 
tern supporting  an  elegant  pine  cone.  The  base- 
ment story  is  brushed  plain  on  tlie  wings  with 
•qoare  windows.' The  centre  is  94  feet  inTsnglh, 
nnd  formed  ofarchep  which  project  14  feet;  tliey 
form  a  covered  walk  below,  and  support  a  co- 
lonnade of  Corinthian  columns  of  the  same  ex- 
tent above.  The  outside  walls  are  of  large  patent 

*  bricks,  with  white  marble  fascias,  imposts  and 
keystones.  The  body  of  the  building  is  of  a 
Portland  atone  color;  the  dome  of  a  bronze.  The 
lower  alory  ia  divided  into  a  large  hal!  or  public 
walk  in  the  centre;  50  feet  square  and  20  lii^jh, 
supported  by  Dorick  columns.^  In  the  centre 
end  on  the  north  side  of  this  story  ia  placed  the 
highly  finished  Statue  of  Washington,  by 
Chantry,  in  a  neat  lempie  erected  fur  the  pur- 
pose. Two  entVies  open  at  each  end,  16  feet 
wide,  with  two  flights  of  stairs  in  each;  OB  both 
aides  of  which  are  oflices  far  the  Treasurer,  Sc- 
cietary,  Adjutant  and  Quarter  Master  General, 
and  the  Land  Office.  The  rooms  above  are  4hc 
Representatives'  room,  in  the  ceutre,  55  feel 
square,  the  corners  formed  into  niches  for  fire 
places;  this  room  is  finished  with  Dorick  columns 
on  two  sides,  at  12  feet  from  the  floor,  foraiing 
galleries;  the  Dorick  entablature  surrounds  the 
wh!4e;from  this  spring  four  flat  arches  on  the 
nde,  which  being  united  by  a  circolar  cornice 
above  form  in  the  angles  four  large  pendants  to 
a  bold  and  well  proportioned  dome.  The  pen- 
dants are  ornamented  with  embloms  of  Com- 
ineree,  Agriealture,  Peace  and  War..  '1  he  dome 
is  finished  in  compartments  of  stucco,  in  a  style 
<if  stoaple  elegance.  The  centre  of  the  dome  is 
nfty  feet  from  the  floor.  The  S|^aker*a  chair 
iejplaeed  on  the  north  side,  and  the  pennimBt 
neuti,  in  a  semi-circular  form,  are  so  arranged 
«s  to  accommodate  about  850.  .members  on  the 
4o«r,  leaving  in  their  rear  on'tbe<8onth  aide  of 
the  room  an  area,  which  will  accommodate  a 
nomber  of  spectators  witlu>ut  inconvenience  to 
Ibe  members  of  the  Houae.  There  are  two  gal- 
JediB  in  thia  root^  one  for  the  aceoniinodation 
of  the  members,  and  another  for  spectators.  ^ 

*  liiorlh  of  t>he  centre  room  is  the  Senate  cham- 
W,  Sft  feet  long,  33  wide,  and  80  high,  highly 
fioisbfd  in  the  loqic  ordar;  two  screeas  of  co- 
iaiaxa  support  w^lk  iiieir%nt«biatttreariobaiid 


elegant  arclicd  ceiling.  This  room  ia  also  orna- 
mented with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  with  the  arms 
of  the  State,  and  ot  the  United  Statea^  pUoad  in 
oppoaita  pendants. 


FIUB]rD8»  HEBTIKG  H0V8E» 
Latk  at  rax  Gouran  ov  Sicosn  aim  Hiec 
trnaars,  Fbikadelphia. 

The  scite  of  this  ancif-nt  building  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  handsome  range  of  slores  on  Market 
and  Second  ^treats. 

The  Meeting  House  was  built  in  1719,  and  is 
very  correctly  represented  in  the  view  here 
given,  as  it  stood  prior  to  its  demolition  in  ISiO. 
It  WHS  a  Venerable  looting  fabric,  built  of  brick, 
and  surrounded  by  a  hip^h  brick  wall  facing  b  jlii 
streets.  The  recollection  of  this  remnant  of  an- 
tiquity still  Uvea  in  the  ta^tiiory  of  the  yoonjg-,  and 
is  cherished  by  the  aged  as  a  mciTiento  of  ^ood 
old  timch;  the  halcyon  dnys  of  Pliiludeiphia  be- 
fore the  unhappy  Uivisior.s  were  dreamed  of, 
which  have'ViDcc  rent  the  Society*  of  Friend^ 
asunder.  Its  archl!<  Cure  was  plain  :ind  s'mpfH 
Its  area  large  and  accommodating,  and  it  wai 
gcneralfy  well  attended,  oftttnes  crowded  with 
worshippers.  Beinjj  the  primary  meeting  of 
the  Socitity,  and  located  in  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion, it  was  frequently  visited  by  travelliui;  mini- 
slera  of  eminence,  who  proclaimed  from  the  g:\l- 
leries,  in  all  the  enerpfv  of  gospel  mi:iistry,  the 
beatt'iftil  8impUci:y  and  s;;uadedilying  principlea 
of  tbc  gospel. 

We  already,  l  y  idea,  translate  ourselves  back 
to  thrse  primeval  days,  when  the  leading  mem- 
bers ofthe  Society,  now  gathered  to  their  (isthers, 
were  the  living  representatives  of  Fox  and  Penn 
and  lUrcluy.  W'e  see  them  t.iking  ihcir  accuu- 
ti  med  seats  w.ilh  due  rcj^uLrity  anilcomposvire, 
none  cl;:i[nini:|^  precedence,  but '  eacl)  esteeming 
other  better  than  himsell;'  yet  maintaining  a  na- 
tive dignity  of  feel  n^^,  v.  hich  inspires  veneration 
in  i^ch.oUlers,  and  iniuses  a  portion  of  the  sanr^e 
gravity  into  the  countensneea  o^  their  junioc 
incuibers.  Tnere  were  the  Pfinbertons,  the  ttey* 
noldsof:,  tJie  .lonfs<'S,  tUe  Moore?,  the  Parishes, 
and  a  host  of  others,  who  were  emphatically 
nursinf^  fatliera  in  the  church,  supporting  by 
ihfir  counsel,  confirming  by  their  sympathy, 
and  cherisliiug  in  good  fello^vship,  all  who  be* 
lieved  in  the  common  salvation. 

1  he>c  were  the  peaceful  days  of  that  pence- 
able  80ciety,pre  erainenllydisting-uished  for  order, 
ffood  government,  and  moral  fechng)  but  alas! 
denre  of  innovation  is  not  less  ban'irful  to  the 
peace  of  religious,  than  of  civil  communities. — 
The  progreM  of  visionary  scheioe^  whether  of 
sggnjndiaement  or  ef  mere  convenience,  is  soroer 
times  $Iqw,  but  always  sure*  aiid  by  its  in^iditous 
working  upon  the  fee  li  igs  or  pockets  of  indivi. 
duals,  insensibly  attaches  itself  to  the  operations 
of  •ocietyt  and  produeeajDie  ircpgr  difardera  wlu^ 
it  was  intended  to  prevent! 

It  was  suggested  M  a  matter  of  convenience, 
philttble  enough  In  the  iH^w  nf  speculating 
men,  whose  attachment  to  old  habita  and  to  ai^ 
tiquated  Botifma  are  n«rer  yeiy  gicai»  that  tii# 
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Meeting  House  lot  was  better  calculated  as  a 
mart  for  business,  ami  not  sufficiently  retired  as 
«  plaee  for  wonhip.  That  It  might  be  sold  to 
great  advantag**,  and  the  meeting  located  on 
some  less  valuable  and  unproductive  property. 
Yatnly,  howerer,  were  these  ideas  suggested 
or  urged  in  the  days  of  those  ancient  worthies, 
who  were  proverbially  tenacious  of  the  place 
wliere  th*ir  forefatlieis  worsliipped.  Nor  did 
the;  desire  of  innovation  cease— but  gathering 
strength  from  the  resistance  which  it  received, 
scarcely  had  its  opposers  ceased  to  exist,  and 
while  even  yet  a  few  remained  to  eherish  their 
memories  and  their  opinions*  the  design  was 
revived,  and  carried  into  immediate  execution. 
The  lot  on  which  this  venerable  fabric  stood  was 
sold  in  the  year  18—;  the  building  demoluhed, 
and  every  vestige  of  ita  eiiatence  entirely 
erased. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  was  entertained  in 
consequence  of  tbb  measuret  and  both  parties 

indulged  in  acrimonious  feelings.  We  state  this 
us  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  tlie  unhappy 
schism  which  has  since  spread  desolation  over  tlie 
tocietyJ  The  lot  was  originally  eonveyed  to  the 
$nciety  hy  n  p^rant  from  the  proprietory,  as  a 
place  for  a  Meeting  House,  /or  ever — a  diversion 
from  tlie  original  intent  antl  purpose  of  that  con- 
veyance, was  held  to  be  a  forfeiture.  This  ef- 
fect has  not,  however,  been  produced,  owing, 
perhaps,  more  to  the  forbearance  of  the  proprie- 
tory heirs,  than  to  the  justice  and  fairness  of  the 
transaction! 

The  same  kind  of  measures  were  enacted  in 
k>catinglhe  Heeling  llou:>e  on  the  burial  ground 
in  Arch  street. 

It  was  with  great  propriety  contended  that  the 
grant  of  that  jirop*  rty  was  limited  to  the  piir- 
pose  of  a  burial  ground;  iiencc,  any  dillerent  ap- 
propriation and  occupancy  was  deemed  a  for- 
feiture. This  dilemma  was  obviated  by  with- 
drawing the  original  title  from  public  view,  (in- 
eognilo,)  as  granted  to  the  society  by  William 
Preaton«  for  that  part  on  which  the  Meeting 
House  now  stands;  and  claiming  under  the  pro- 
piietory  grant  from  l*enn,  which  vested  the  re- 
mainder of  the  square  in  trustees,  and  whose  re- 
presentatives were  prevailed  upon  to  make  a 
reconveyance,  with  modificatiuns  embracing  the 
whole. 

We  forbear  further  remarks  on  these  transac- 
tions; but  we  know  they  have  tended  to  destroy 
much  of  that  harmony  and  good  fellowship 
which  have  heretofore  characterised  this  primi- 
tive people.  The  schism  which  now  pervades 
throughout  their  borders,  has  been  produced  by 
a  variety  of  causes;  all,  however,  having  their 
origin  in  the  imposing  pretensions  of  a  few,over 
the  rights  and  privile}ie3  of  the  many! 
'  The  Court  House,  which  occupies  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  view,  and  has  eacaped  the  rSge 
of  innovation,  may  yet  be  seen  in  a  new  dress, 
presenting  its  sntiquated  venerable  walls  for  the 
protection  of  the  maiket  people. 

U  was  built  in  1709,  and  la  crowned  with  the 
•upola  bell  and  vane*  to  important  in  the  em- 


I  bellishmenfs  of  a  city,  and  so  very  eredilable  to 
the  liberality  and  patriotism  of  our  ancestors.— 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  was,  some  ytars 
previous  to  its  erection,  occupied  by  a  mast,  at 
the  top  of  which  was  prefixed  the  same  bell, 
from  which  Royal  and  ProHndal  proclamations 
were  Ismu  d;  but  which,  novfecumbent  In  the 
cupola,  sends  forth  its  sonorous  peals  on  market 
days,  and  serves  to  alarm  th«  citizens  upon  Itie 
account  of  fire. 

The  Court  House  has,  from  necessity,  under- 
gone a  kmd  of  metamorphosis,  lis  appendages, 
the  whipping  post  and  pillory,  have  been  re- 
moved from  our  view,  as  well  as  its  punishments 
from  our  statute  books.  'I'he  second  story  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  city  watchmen;  whilo  Uie  enclv- 
sure  below  serves  to  accommodate  the  venders 
of  gingerbread  and  molasses  candy,  small  wares, 
and  knick  knack5,  and  of  country  produce  in 
plenty.  The  solidity  of  the  materials,  the  mas- 
sive thickness  of  its  brick  walls,  and  thence  the 
probable  duration  of  its  continuance,  promise  to 
survive  anoiher  centuiy,  for  the  edification  and 
ami:si  ng  reflectiona  of  posterity! 

The  view  here  given  of  the  Court  House,  re- 
p^e^ents  it  with  a  stair  v  ay,  on  eactj  side,  as  it 
iormerly  stood,  attached  to  the  balcony  in  front, 
and  was  the  usual  entrance  to  the  Court  room. 
Ondn\sof  election  the  f fteholders  passed  up 
un  one  side,  gave  their  votes  and  returned  by 
the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  maintain  gof'd 
order,  and  prevent  the  inconvenience  whidt  now 
surrounds  our  polls,  by  the  contrary  ctirrenta  of 
an  an.\ious,  and  often  unruly  populace. 

ZENO. 

From  Bluckwotxl's  Mas^azino. 

The  SiU'phenV.t  Calendar — JudsmenU. 

One  of  these  judgments  that  have  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  shepherds'  minds  far 
a  century  by-gone,  seems  to  have  been  the  fa'e 
of  Mr.  Adamson,  who  was  tenant  in  Laverhope 
for  the  space  of  twenty-seven  years.    That  in- 
cident stands  in  the  calendar  as  an  aera  from 
whence  to  date  summer  floods,  water  spouts, 
hail  and  thunder  storms,  Stc;  and  appeats  f-om 
tradition  to  have  been  attended  with  some  awful 
circumstances,  eapressive  of  divine  vengeance. 
I  his  Adamson  is  represented  as  having  been  a 
man  of  an  ungovernable  temper— of  ir'ritabil.ty 
so  extreme,  that  no  person  could  be  for  a  mo- 
ment certain  to  what  excesses  he  mij^Ia  he  liur- 
ried.    He  was  otherwise  accounted  a  g^ood  and 
upright  man,  and  a  sincere  christian;  but  in  tliese 
outbreakings  of  temper,  lie  often  comnniltcd  nets 
of  cruelty  and  injustice,  fur  which  any  good 
man  ought  to  have  been  ashamed.  Among 
other  qualities,  he  had  an  obliging;  turn  of  dia* 
position,  there  being  few  men  to  whom  a  poor 
man  would  sooner  have  applied  in  a  strait.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  suii^inp 
a  poorer  neighbotir  of  his  with  a  little  credit  for 
many  years.  This  man's  name  was  Irvine,  thougU' 
he  had  a  number  of  lich  relations,  he  was  never 
out  of  difficulties.  A<lamson,  out  of  aonne  t^liiin» 
or  capiiee,  sued  this  poor  farmer  for  «  fieir  ftua- 
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drcd  merks,  taking  lepal  steps  arainslhim,  even 
to  jd)e  very  Jast  measures  short  of  poinding  and 
im^risonmeut.  Irvine  paid  little  attention  to 
this,  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  neighbor  took 
these  steps  only  iurtbe  purpose  of  inducing  his 
Aebtoi'i  friends  to  come  forward  and  support 
him. 

It  happened  one  about  this  period,  tliat  a 
thoughtless  boy,  bebnging  to  Irvine's  farm, 
dogtredAdamson's  cattle  in  a  way  that  gave  greut 
cffL-nce  to  their  owner,  on  which  the  two  far- 
mers differed,  and  some  hard  recrimin.iting  words 
and  terms  psssed  between  them.  The  next  day 
In  ine  was  seized  and  thrown  into  jail,  and  short- 
ly after  his  effects  were  poinded,  and  sold  by 
auction  for  ready  money.  They  were,  conse- 
quently, thrown  away,  as  the  ne'ighbouis,  not 
having  been  forewarned  of  such  an  event,  were 
vrhoUy  unprovided  with  ready  money,  and  un- 
able to  purchase  at  any  price.  Mrs.  li  vinecame 
to  the  enraged  creditor  with  a  child  in  her  arras 
anJ  begged  and  implored  of  !»im  to  put  off  the 
sale  for  a  montli,  that  she  might  try  anaongst  her 
friends  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  a  M'reck 
so  irretrieveable.  He  was  on  the  very  pcunt  of 
yielding,  but  some  bitter  reminiscences  cominir 
over  his  mind  at  the  moment,  stimulated  his 
spleen  against  her  husband,  and  the  sale  was  or< 
dered  to  go  on.  William  Carruders,  of  Grin- 
ditton,  beard  the  following  dialogue  between 
them,  and  he  said  that  his  heart  almost  trembled 
within  him,  for  Mrs.  Irvine  was  a  violent  woman 
aod  her  eloquence  did  more  evil  than  good. 

••Are  ye  really  guan  to  act  the  part  of  a  devil 
the  day,  Mr.  Adamson,  an'  turn  me  and  thae 
bainis  out  on  the  high  road,  helpless  as  we  are? 
Oh,  roan,  if  your  bowels  be  nae  seared  in  hell 
fire  already,  take  some  compassion;  for  an  he 
dinna,'they  will  be  seared  afore  baith  men  and 
angels  yet,  till  that  hard  and  cruel  heart  o'  youii 
be  nealed  to  an  izle." 

*<I'ni  gaaa  to  aet  nae  part  of  a  devil,  Mrs.  Ir- 
vinet  m  only  gaan  to  take  my  ain  in  the  only 

way  I  can  gel  it.  I'm  no  baith  gaun  to  tine  my 
siller,  an'  hae  my  beasts  abused  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

"Ye  sal  neither  loose  plack  nor  bowbee  o' 

you  siller,  man,  if  je  will  gie  me  but  a  month 
to  make  a  shift  fur  it— swear  to  you  ye  sal  nei- 
ther lose,  nor  rue  the  deed.-  But  if  ye  winna 
grant  me  that  wee,  wee  while,  when  the  bread 
of  a  hale  family  depends  on  it,  ye'ie  waur  than 
ony  deil  that's  yammeriu'  an'  curain'  i'  the  bot- 
tomless pit." 

"Keep  your  ravings  to  yoursel',  Mrs.  Irvine, 
for  1  liae  made  up  my  mind  what  I'm  to  do,  and 
I'll  do  it;  sae  it's  needless  for  ye  to  pit  yoursel' 
into  a  bleese;  for  the  surest  promisers  are  aye 
the  slackest  payers;  it  isna  likely  U)at  your  bad 
language  will  gar  me  alter  my  purpose." 

**ir  that  be  your  purpose,  Mr.  Adamson,  and 
if  you  put  that  purpose  into  execution,  1  wadna 
change  conditions  wi'  you  the  day  lor  ten  thou- 
sand times  a'  the  gearjye  are  worth.  Ye're 
fpma  to  do  the  thing  thai  ye'llrepent  only  aince 
—for  a'  tly  time  that  ye  bae  to  exist  baith  in 


this  warld  and  the  neist,  an'  that's  a  lang,  lang 
look  forrit  an'  ayond.  Ye  have  assisted  a  poor 
honest  hnaHy  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  crushing  them  tQ  beggars; 
an'  when  ane  thinks  o'  that,  what  a  heart  ye  must 
hae!  Ye  hae  first  put  my  poor  man  in  prison,  a 
place  where  he  little  thought,  and  less  deserved 
ever  1o  be;  an*  now  ye  are  reaving  his  rackless 
family  out  o'  their  last  bit  o'  bread.  Look  at 
this  bit  bonny  innocent  thing  in  my  arms,  how 
inis  smiling  on  ye.  Look  at  a'  the  rest  stand* 
it  leaning  against  the  wa's^  ilka  ane  wi'  his  een 
fixed  on  you  by  way  o'  imploring  your  pity.  If 
ye  reject  thae  looks,  ye'll  see  them  again  in 
some  trying  momotus,  that  will  bring  this  ane 
back  to  your  mind.  Ye  will  see  them  i*  your 
dreams;  ye  will  see  them  on  your  death  bed[»  an' 
ye  will  think  ye  see  them  gleaming  on  ye 
through  the  reeks  o'liell,  but  it  winna  be  them.', 
"Ilaud  your  tongue,  woman,  for  ye  make  me 
feared  to  hear  ye." 

*'Ay>  but  better  be  feared  in  time,  than  tor* 

felled  forever!  Better  conquer  your  bad  hti- 
mour  for  aincc,  than  beconquessed  for  it  throu^:h 
sae  many  lang  ages.  \e  pretend  to  be  a  reli- 
gious man*  Mr.  Adamson,  an'  a  great  deal  more 
sae  than  your  neighbours.  Do  you  think  that 
religion  teaches  you  acts  o'  cruelty  like  thisP — 
Will  ye  hse  the  face  to  kneel  afore  your  Maker 
the  night,  »m]  pray  for  a  blesiii^  On  you  and 
yours,  and  that  lie  will  forgive  you  your  debts 
as  you  forgive  your  debtors?  1  hae  nae  doubt 
but  ye  will.  liut  aih!  How  no  an  appeal  will' 
heap  the  coals  o'  divine  vengeance  on  your 
head,  an'  tighten  tlie  bells  u'  burning  yeitlin 
round  your  nard  heart!  Come  forret,  ye  hal- 
lanshaker-like  tikes,  an^  speak  for  yoursels  ilk 
ane  o*  ye." 

**0,  Mr.  Adamson,  ye  maunnaturn  my  father 
an'  mother  out  o'  their  house  an*  their  farm,  or 
what  think  ye  is  to  come  o*  us?"  said  Thomas. 

".Maihsa  Adamson,  an  ye  da  tun  my  faddy  an* 
moddy  out  o'  dem's  house,  when  oul  John  tulns 
a  (Treat,  muckle,  big,  stong  man,  John  lesh  youd 
skin  to  you—let  you  take  tat,»»  said  John,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  nodded  his  head,  an<l  shook 
his  tiny  fist  at  the  farmer,  who  called  him  an  im- 
pertinent brat,  and  said  he  deserved  his  cuHs. 

The  sale  went  on;  and  still,  on  the  calling  oif 
of  every  favourite  animal,  Mrs,  Irvine  renewed 
her  anathemas. 

"Gentlemen,  this  is  the  mistress's  favourite 
cow,  and  gives  thirtet  n  pints  of  milk  every  day. 
She  is  valued  in  my  i  oup-roU  at  fifteen  potmds, 
but  we  shall  begin  her  at  ten.  Does  any  body 
say  ten  pounds  for  this  excellent  cow.'*  ten 
pounds,  ten  pounds!  Nobody  says  ten  pounds? 
Gentlemen,  this  is  extraordinary!  Money  is  sure* 
ly  a  scarce  article  licre  to  day.  Well,  then, 
does  any  gentleman  say  five  pounds  to  begin  this 
excelleru  cow,  that  gives  twelve  pints  of  milk 
daily?  Five  pountls?  Only  five  pounds!  Nobo- 
dy  bid*  five  ponnds?  Well,  the  stock  must  po- 
sitively be  sold  without  reserve.  Ten  shil- 
lings for  the  eow«-ten  shiUings-^en  shillings^ 
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Will  nobody  bid  ten  ghHtini^  to  let  the  nle  k- 

going?" 

•'I'll  feie  fire-an'-twenty  ihiHing^  for  her,**  cri- 
cd  Adamson. 

"Thank  you,  St.  One  pound  five— one  pound 
five,  andjustagoiinj— Once — twice— thrice.  Mr. 
AdMMon,  one  pound  five." 

Mrs.  Irvine  came  forward,  drowned  in  tear?, 
with  the  babe  in  her  arms,  and  p»ltin)j  the  cow, 
•he  said,  '*Ah,  poor  lady  Bell,  this  h  my  lasttight 
o'  ybtt,  and  tlie  last  time  I'll  clap  your  honest 
*ide!  An*  hae  we  realty  been  deprived  of  your 
xupport  for  the  miserable  sum  o'  five  an'  twenty 
liliiUing'S;  my  curse  light  on  Ihc  iieud  o'  him  that 
hat  done  il!  In  the  name  of  my  destitute  bRirns 
I  cuisc  him;  and  docs  he  think  tliai  a  mother's 
curse  wiil  sink  fizzenleHS  lo  the  ground?  Na, 
na!  I  tee  an  ee  tbat'a  lookin*  <iown  here  in 
pity  and  in  anger;  an'  1  see  a  hand  that*t  gather 
ing  the  bol's  o'  Hci.ven  tliej^Illicr,  for  some  pur- 
poi»e  tliat  i  coulJ  divine,  but  darena  utler.  But 
that  hand  is  unerring,  and  where  it  throws  the 
bolt  there  it  will  strike.  r..rr\vr(  1,  poor  beast! 
ye  hae  suppUi^d  us  wi'  mony  a  meal,  but  ye  wiil 
never  supply  an  wi'  anither.** 

This  sale  at  Kirkhen;rh,  was  on  (he  llth  of 

July.  On  the  day  fi.^Uowini.^,  Mr.  A  Umisnnwent 
lo  the  folds,  in  tite  Hope,  to  hhear  Itiiishecp, 
vriih  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  attendants,  con- 
si  4in{^  of  all  bis  own  servants  and  collars,  and 
about  as  many  ncigliboring'  sheplierds  wliom  he 
hud  collected;  it  being  customary  lur  iht  farmers 
to  assist  one  another  reciproeally  on  these  ocea> 
liions.  Adamson  continued  more  than  usuully 
ctnricicus  and  unreasonable  all  that  afieinuon. 
He  was  discontented  with  himself,  and  when  a 
man  is  ill  pleased  with  himself,  he  is  seldom  well 
pleased  w  ilhoihers.  lie  seemed  altogether  left 
lo  ihe  influences  ot  the  wicked  one,  running 
about  in  a  fume  of  rage,  finding  fault  with  every 
thing,  and  every  person,  and  at  ti-r.ci  ruisijii; 
bitterly,  a  crime  to  wtach  he  was  not  u<>ua!iy 
addicted;  so  that  the  sheep'Shearing  that  wont 
to  be  a  scene  of  hihrity  anu>ng  so  many  young 
and  old  shepherds,  lids,  lasses,  wives,  and  cal- 
1  lUtF,  was  that  day  turned  into  one  of  gloom  and 
liissatiifaction. 

After  a  number  of  provoking  outrapjes,  l;e  at 
length,  with  the  buisting-iron  tliat  he  held  in  his 
hand,  struck  a  dog  that  belonged  to  one  of  his 
own  shepherd  boys  till  (he  poor  animal  fell  sense- 
less on  the  groun.i,  and  lay  sprawling  as  in  tlic 
last  extremity.  This  brought  matters  to  a  point 
that  threatened  nothing  but  anarchy  and  cotjtu- 
aion,  fur  every  shepherd's  blood  boiled  with  in- 
dignation, ami  cacli  alinnst  wished  in  his  licart 
thiU  the  dog  had  been  his  own,  that  he  might 
have  retaliated  on  the  tyrant.  The  boy  was 
wearing  one  of  the  fold-doors,  and  perceiving 
the  plight  of  his  faithful  animal,  he  ran  to  its  as- 
sistance, lifted  it  in  his  arms,  and  holding  it  up 
to  recover  its  breath,  be  wept  and  lamen(ed  over 
it  m<'.t  piteously.  "My  poor,  poor  lirt[c  Nim- 
ble!" .>aid  he,  **!  am  feared  that  matl  body  has 
killed  ye,  and  then  what  I  am  to  do  wanting  ye? 
1  wad  ten  times  rather  he  had  itrucken  nyiel." 


He  had  not  the  words, said  out,  ere  his  mas- 
ter had  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head  with  the  one 
hand,  with  which  he  fell  a  swinging  him  round, 
and  with  the  other  began  a  threshing  him  meat 
unmercifully.  When  the  boy  left  the  fold  door, 
the  sheep  broke  out  and  got  away  to  the  hill 
among  the  Iambs  and  the  clippies,  and  the  far- 
mer being  in  one  of  hi<»  "mad  tantrums,"  as  his 
servants  called  them,  the  mischance  had  almost 
put  him  beside  himseh;  and  that  boy,  or  man 
either,  is  in  a  ticklish  case  who  i%  in  the  hands 
of  an  t-nraf;:cd  person  far  above  him  in  strength. 

The  aherp-shcarers  paused,  and  the  girla 
screamed,  when  they  saw  their  master  lay  hold 
of  the  boy.  But  Robert  Johnson,  a  shepheril 
fr<im  an  adjoining  farn\  flunj^  the  sheep  from 
his  knee,  made  the  shears  ruig  against  the  iuld- 
dike,  and  in  an  instant  had  the  farmer  by  both 
wrists,  and  these  he  held  with  s\ich  a  grasp  that 
lie  look  the  power  out  of  his  arms,  for  Johnston 
was  as  far  above  the  fatmer  in  might,  as  tlie  latter 
waa  above  (he  boy. 

•'Mr.  Adam  jcn,  what  are  y?  abr  ut?"  cried  he, 
"hae  ye  tins  your  reason  awihegither,  that  ye 
are  gaun  on  rampauging  like  a  madman  that 
gateP  Ye  l»ae  done  the  tliinj^,  sir,  in  yonr  ill- 
timed  rai^e,  tliat  ye  ought  to  be  asluuDed  ofbatth 
afore  tio.l  und  man." 

• 

"Are  ye  for  fighting,  Rob  Johnston.'**  said  tlie 
farmer,  struggling  tu  free  himself.  **Do  yft 
want  tu  hae  a  light,  lad?  Kecause  if  ye  do»  1*J1 
maybe  glc  )ou  enough  o'  that." 

*'Na,  sir,  1  diiuw  Want  to  fight,  but  I  winna 
let  you  fight  either»  unless  wi*ane  that's  your 
equal;  sae  gie  ower  sproughling,  and  stand  btill 
till  1  speak  to  ye,  for  an  yc  winna  stand  to  hear 
reason,  1*11  gar  ye  lie  till  ye  hear  it.  Do  ye  con- 
sider what  ye  hae  been  doing  even  now  ?  Dt) 
ye  consider  that  ye  hae  been  striking  a  poor  or- 
phan callant,  wha  has  neither  father  nor  mother 
tu  protect  him,  or  taright  hia  wrangs?  An' a' 
for  nnetliinfr,  t;iit  a  wee  bit  start  o'  natural  af- 
fection, lluw  wud  yc  like,  sir,  an  ony  body 
were  to  guide  a  bairn  o' yours  that  gate?*  and  ye 
as  little  ken  what  they  are  a*  to  come  lo  afore 
their  deail'.s,  as  that  boy's  parents  when  they 
were  renrii  g  and  fondling  ower  him.  Fie,  for 
shame,  Mr.  Adums;  n!  Fie,  forsliamt!  Ye  first 
strack  l.is  poor  dumb  brute,  which  was  a  grea- 
ther  sin  than  the  tilher;  foritdidna  ken  what  ye 
were  striking  it  for;  and  then,  because  the  cal- 
hni  ran  to  ass  st  the  only  creature  he  has  on  the 
earth,  an'  I'm  feared  the  only  true  an*  faithfu* 
friend  beside,  ye  ciaught  him  by  the  hair  o'  the 
hoad,  a'  i'a'  tn  the  dadding  him  as  he  war  your 
slave!  Od,  sir,  my  i)lnod  rises  at  ye,  for  sic  an 
act  o*  cruelly  an'  injustice;  and  gin  I  thotight 
vc  worth  my  while,  I  wad  tan  ye  like  a  pellet 
for  it." 

The  firmer  stri!(?"gl'"d  and  fought  so  viciously, 
that  Ju!tn!>tou  was  ubhged  to  throw  him  duwu 
twiee  over,  somewhat  roughly,  and  hold  him  by 
'  main  fort'  •.  But  on  hying  him  down  a  second 
time,  Johnston  said,  "Now,  sir,  I  just  tell  ye, 
since  for  a',  that  if  I  hae  to  lay  ye  down  the 
third  time,  ye  shall  |iCTernae  again  tdl  the  day 
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o' jooJ^ent.  Te  deserve  to  hae  your  hide  weel 
tbraoshen,  but  ye're  Jiae  match  for  me,  an'  I'll 
5com  lo  lay  a  tip  cn  ye.  I'll  leave  ye  to  hiih 
who  hu  declared  himself  the  8l«y  and  shield  of 
the  orphan,  and  gin  tome  viable  testimony  o'  hit 
displeasure  dlnna  come  ower  ye  for  the  id>uaing 
of  his  word,  1  am  right  sair  mista'en." 

Adamson,  finding  himself  fairly  mastered,  and 
Ibitno  one  seemed  disposed  to  lake  his  part, 
was  obliged  to  give  in,  and  went  sullenly  away 
to  tend  the  hirsel  that  stood  beside  the  fold.  In 
the  mean  tine  the  aheep^earing  vent  on  as 
before,  withn  little  more  of  hilarity  and  glee.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  losses  to  take  the  eweSfjund 
carry  them  from  titc  fold  to  the  clippers}  and 


then  ca<tt  up  the  acconnt  at  the  year's  end.  But 
how  wad  ye  settle  it  then,  Jock?  I  fancy  ahe 
wad  hae  to  multiply  ilk  year's  minds  by  do2en«, 
and  divide  by  lour,  and  then  we  a'  ken  what  wad 
be'the  quotient.'* 

•'Aili,  wow,  sirs!  heard  ever  ony  o'ye  the  like 
o'  that?  For  three  things  the  sheep-fauld  is 
disquieted,  and  there  are  four  which  it  canuot 
bear." 

"An'  what  are  they,  Jock? 
"A  witty  wench,  u  woughing  dog,  a  waukit' 
wooM  wedder,  an'  a  pairo'  shambling  shean.'* 
After  this  manner  did  tlte  gleesome  chat  go 
on,  now  that  the  surly  tjoudman  had  withdrawn 
from  the  scene.    But  this  was  but  one  couple i 
now  might  be  seen  eveiy  young  ahepherd't  |  every  pair  being  engaged  according  to  their 


sweelVveart,  or  favorite,  tending  on  htm,  helping 
Uim  to  cUp,  or  holding  ihe  ewes  by  the  hind  legs 
to  mike  them  lie  easy,  a  great  matter  for  the 
furtherance  uf  the  operator.  Others  ag^in,  who 
thoui^ht  tliems elves  slighted,  or  love»i  a  jokf, 
would  continue  to  act  m  the  reverse  way,  and 
phigne  the  youths  by  bringing  such  sheep  to 
tiiemas  itwas  next  to  impossible  to  clip. 

**Aih,  Jock  lad,  I  hae  brought  you  a  grand  ane 
far  this  time!  Ye  will  clank  the  shears  ower 
her, an'  be  the  first  done  o'  them  a'." 

•*My  truly,  Jessy,  but  ye  ha:2  gl'en  me  my 
dinner!  I  declare  the  beast  is  woo  to  la 4  cloots 
an'  the  een  holes, an'  afore  I  get  the  fleeee  bro- 
ken up,  the  rest  will  be  done.  Ah,  Jessy,  Jessy! 
ye're  working  for  a  mischief  the  day,  and  ye'il 
maybe  get  it.'' 

''She's  a  braw  tomie  aheep,  Jock.  I  ken  ye 
like  to  hae  your  arms  weel  filled.  She'll  amaist 
fill  them  as  weel  as  Tibby  Tod." 

**There*s  for  it  now!  There's  for  it!  What 
care  I  fbr  Tibby  Tod,  dame?  Ye  are  the  most  jea- 
lous elf,  Jessy,  that  ever  drew  coat  over  head. 
E.it  wlia  was't  that  sat  half  a  n'rglil  at  the  side  of 
a  grey  siane,  wi'  a  crazy 'cooper?  An'  wha  was'i 
that  gae  the  poor  precentor  the  whiskings,  an* 
reduce  a'  his  sharps  to  downri^'iit  flats? — An  ye 
cast  up  Tibbv  Tod  ony  mair  lo  me,  I'll  tell  some- 
thing that  will  gar  the  wild  een  veel  i'  your  head, 

"Wow,  Jock,  hut  I'm  unro  n  ac  for  ye  now. 
Poor  fellow!  It's  really  very  hard  usag^c!  If  ye 
canna  clip  the  ewe,  man,  gie  me  her,  and  I'll 
tak  her  to  anither;  for  I  cunni  bide  to  see  ye  s^ie 
adrpitt  about.  I  wihna  brinj^-  yc  an'ther  Tibby 
Tod  the  day,  take  my  word  on  it.  The  neist 
Mi  be  a  real  May  Henderson,  a  Firthhopf- 
ckugti  ane,  ye  ken,  wi'  lang  leg)f«  a  short  JUil, 
an'  a  fTood  limb  at  her  fit." 

"Gudeaake,  la^^ie,  haud  your  tongue,  an*  din- 
na  affront  baith  yoursel  and  me.  Ye  are  tit  to 
par  ane's  cheek  burn  to  the  bane.  I'm  fairly 
quashed,  an'  darena  sae  anither  word.  Let  us, 
therefore,  hae  fet*a*be  for  let-a-be,  which  is  good 
bairns'  grcement,  till  after  the  clo-se  o*  the  day 
•ky,  and  then  I'll  tell  ye  my  mind." 

•*Ay,  but  whilk  o'your  minds  will  ye  tell  me, 
Jock?  For  re  will  be  in  tfre  or  sis  different  anes 
kfore  that  time.  Ane,  lo  ken  your  mind,  wad 
aecd  to  bf  tauld  it  every  hour  0'  the  day,  and 


biasses,  and  after  their  kind— some  settling  the 
knotty  points  of  divinity;  others  telling  auld  warld 
stories  about  persecutions,  forays,  and  fairy  laidst 
and  some  whispering,  in  half  aentenceiy  the  aol^ 
breathings  of  pastoral  love. 

But  the  farmer's  bad  humor,  in  the  mean  while, 
was  only  smothered,  i;o:  extingui»her1;  and,  like 
a  dame  that  is  kept  down  by  an  overpuweHi^ 
weight  of  fuel,  and  wanted  but  a  breath  to  re- 
kindle it;  or  like  a  barrel  of  jg^unpowder,  that 
the  tiralleat  spark  will  set  np  m  a  blase.  Tiiat 
spark  unfortunately  tell  upon  the  ignitible  heap 
too  soon.  It  came  in  the  form  of  ait  old  beggar 
ycleped  Patie  Maxwell,  a  wcU  known,  andge* 
ncrally  a  welcome  guf'st  over  all  that  district. 
He  came  up  to  the  folds  for  his  annual  bequest 
of  a  fleece  of  wool,  which  had  never  before  been 
denied  him;  and  the  farmer  being  the  first  per- 
son he  csme  to,  he  made  up  tohiin,  as  in  respect 
bound,  accosting  him  in  his  wonted  obsequioua 
way. 

••Weel,  goodman,  how's  a'  wi»  ye  the  dsy? — 
(No  answer.)~Tliis  will  be  ail) rang  day  w  ' 
yc.    How  are  ye  getting  on  wi'ihe  clipping-''' 

•*N«e  the  better  o'  you,  or  the  hke  o'  you. — 
Gang  away  back  the  gate  ye  camr.  Wbiit  are 
ye  coming  doitinp^  up  throng-lj  the  Kheep  that 
giite  for,  putting  iliem  a'  tcrayver.'»y:" 

*'  rut,  Koodm^n,  what  does  the  sheep  mind  an 
auld  creeping  body  like  me?  I  hae  done  nae  ill 
to  your  pickl.'  sheep,  man.  An'  as  for  gatiging 
back  the  road  1  cam,  I'll  do  that  when  1  like,  aa> 
no  till  than.*' 

'*Bnt  I'll  make  you  blithe  to  torn  baek,  auld 
vagabond.  Do  ye  imagine  I'm  gaun  to  hae  a' 
my  cl  ppera,  an*  grippcrs,  buist  ^s,  an*  binders^ 
laid  half  idl',  garaiig  an'  gi.JTgling  wi'yuo?'' 

**Why,  than,  speak  like  a  reasonable  man,  an* 
a  corteous  Cnri4ia>i,  as  ye  us.-d  to  do,  au'l'se 
crack  wi'  yoursel,  and  no  gang  near  them." 

"I'll  keep  my  Chri.uian  cracks  for  others  than 
auld  Paf)ist  doj^r,  I  trow." 

*' Wha  do  ye  ca'  auhl  Papist  dogs,  Mr.  Adam- 
son^  Wha  is  it  thst  you  mean  to  denominate  by 
that  fine  sounding  title?" 

**Ju.st  yoit  and  the  like  o'  yc,  I'ate.  It  is  wee! 
ken'd  that  ye  are  asrank  a  Papist  as  ever  kiss- 
ed a  crosier,  an'  that  ye  were  out  in  tl^e  very  .  ^ 
fore  end  o'  the  unnatural  rebellion,  in  order  to 
subvert  our  religioa  and  phcic  a  Popish  tyrant 
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on  (he  throne.  .It  it  a  ihanie  for  a  ProteiUnt 
parish  like  this  to  support  ye,  an'  gie  you  w  li- 
beral awmosses  rs  ye  vrere  a  Chtisiian  *siint.— 
For  mf,  I  can  tell  you,  yc'll  get  nut  maeat  my 
hand,  nor  nae  rebel  Papiit  loun  mmonjp  ye." 

•'Dear  sir,  ye're  surely  no  yoiirsel  the  d»y!— 
Te  hae  ken'd  I  professed  the  Catholic  religion 
these  thretty  yeftrt.  It  wa4  the  fkhh  1  was 
brought  up  in,  and  that  in  which  I  rhall  dee;  an' 
ye  ken'd  a'  that  time  that  I  was  out  in  the  forty- 
Htc  vi*  Charles,  and  ytt  ye  nevtr  nrjuclc  men. 
Uen  o'  the  fsotiy  nor  refuted  me  iny  awmos  till 
the  day*  But  as  I  hae  been  obliged  t'ye,  I'll 
baud  my  tongue;  only  I  wad  advise  ye  as  a  friend, 
that  whenever  ye  hae  occasion  to  speak  of  ony 
comnranity  oi  brother  Christians,  that  ye  will 
in  future  hardly  make  use  o'  siccan  harsh  epi- 
thets. Or,  if  ye  will  du't,  tak  care  wlia  ye  use 
tie  tenm  afbi^  an*  let  it  no  be  to  the  note  o' 
an  auld  veteran.'* 

••What,  ye  auld  bpg';*'ar  worm  that  ye  nrc!— ye 
prorane  waier-eatcr,  and  worshipper  ot  graven 
image?,  dare  ye  hetre  )  our  pikit  kent  at  meP* 

••I  hae  heaved  baith  sword  and  spear  a{;ainsl 
mony  a  bettf  r  man;  and,  in  the  caute  o'  my  re* 
ligion,  I'll  do  it  againl  * 

lie  was  prooittdhigi  but  Adamaon*s  eboler 
Vising  to  an  unnforernable  hei^fht,  he  drew  a 
race,  and  cominf^  againiit  the  f^ah»rhinzie  with 
his  whole  force,  lie  made  him  fly  hcebover  lic»«<l 
down  the  hill.  Hie  old  man's  bonnet  flew  off, 
hit  meal-pocks  were  scattered  ahro  ul,  and  his 
old  mantle,  with  two  or  three  small  fleeces  of 
wool  iu  it,  rolled  down  into  the  burn. 

The  temnta  pereeit'ed  the  attack  made  on 
the  old  man,  and  one  elderly  she  pherd  shmI,  "In 
ii  ti'.h,  sirs,  our  master  is  not  himself  the  day. — 
U  appears  to  me,  that  tin*  he  roupit  out  yon  p«)or 
but  honett  family  yesterday,  the  Lord  has  la'ne 
guiding  arm  frae  about  him.  B.)h  Jvobinson, 
ye'll  be  obliged  to  riu  tu  the  assistuncii  of  ilie 

auld  man." 

irtist  the  oM  Jacribile  for  anntlier  shnke 
wi'  him  yet,"  said  Uob,  "atore  I  steer  my  fit; 
hr  'ii  strikes  me,  if  he  hadna  been  t»*enuna 
wsr*»,  he  wad  hardly  hae  been  aae  easily  cou 
pit 


face,  tftrr  tunning  two  or  Uirte  ateps  predpi* 

tntely  forward.  The  begpar,  wiiose  eye  gleam- 
ed with  wild  fury,  while  his  grey  locks  floated 
over  them  like  a  winter  dood  over  two  meteors 
of  the  niglit,  was  going  to  follow  up  his  blow 
with  another  more  efficient  one  on  his  prostrate 
foci  but  the  farmer,  perceiving  the^e  unequivo* 
eal  symptoms  of  danger,  wisely  judged  that 
there  was  no  time  to  Idse  in  providing  for  his 
own  safety,  and,  rolling  himself  rapidly  two  or 
three  times  over,  he  got  to  his  feet,  andmad* 
his  escape,  though  not  before  Patie  had  hit  hioi 
what  he  called  "a  aiiflT  lounder  aerott  the  nim* 
pie." 

The  farmer  fled  nlong  the  brae,  and  the  gaber- 
lunzie  pursued,  while  the  people  at  the  fokl 
were  absolutely  like  to  burst  with  laupjhler. — 
The  scene  was  highly  picturesque,  for  the  beg- 
gar could  run  none,  and  ttill  the  fatter  that  he 
essayed  to  run,  he  made  tlie  less  speed.  But 
ever  and  anon  he  stood  still,  and  cursed  Adam« 
sou  in  the  name  of  one  or  other  of  the  Saints  or 
Apostles,  brandishing  his  cudgel,  and  tramping 
with  his  foot.  The  other,  keeping  stdl  at  a 
small  distance,  pretended  tu  laugh  at  him,  and  at 
the  tame  time  uttered  such  bitter  and  unbaUow* 
ed  epithets  on  li  e  Papists,  and  on  old  Patie  iu 
particular,  that,  af;er  tlie  latter  had  cursed  him- 
self into  a  proper  pilch  of  indignation,  he  always 
broke  at  him  again,  making  vam  eflbrts  to  reach 
him  one  more  blow.  At  length,  after  chasing 
him  by  these  starts  sbout  half  a  mile,  the  beggar 
returned,  gathered  up  the  scattered  tmplemeuta 
and  fruits  of  his  occupation»  andctme  to  the  told 
to  the  busy  group. 

Pat  ic's  general  character  was  that  of  a  p.nient, 
jocular,  sarcastic  old  man,  whom  people  liked, 
b  It  dare  not  contradict;  but  that  day  hit  manner 

and  mcin  had  become  so  mucli  ahered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  aliercatiou  and  coitHict  that  had 
jiHt  taken  place,  that  the  people  were  ahnoat 
frightened  to  look  at  him;  and  as  for  social  con- 
versf,  there  was  none  to  be  had  with  him.  llis 
countensnce  was  grim,  haughty,  and  h.id  some- 
thing Satanic  in  its  lines  and  deep  wrinkle.'';  and 
ever  as  he  stood  leaning  against  the  fold,  he  ut- 
te^c^l  a  kind  of  hollow  growl,  with  a  broken  in- 


The  beggar  was  cr)nsiderahly  astounded  ant 
stupified  wlien  he  first  got  tip  his  head;  but  lind- 
Hlg  all  his  hones  whole,  and  his  old  frame  d is  n- 
cumbered  of  every  .superfluous  load,  he  sprung 
^o  his  feet,  shook  his  grey  burly  locks,  and  curs- 
eid  his  aggressor  in  the  name  ol  the  iloly  Trini- 
ty, the  Mother  of  our  Lor<!,  -ind  ;dl  the  blf?sed 
sainty  above.  Then  approaching  with  iiis  cudgel 
heaved,  he  warned  him  to  be  on  hit  guard,  or 
make  out  of  his  reach,  el^ie  he  would  send  him 
to  eternity  in  ll»e  twinkling  o'  an  ee.    The  far' 
«ier  held  up  his  stafi' across,  to  defend  his  head 
against  the  descent  of  old  Patit's  piked  kent, 
and,  ut  tlie  same  lime,  made  a  break  in,  with  in- 
tent to  close  with  him;  but,  in  so  doing,  he  held 
down  his  head  for  a  moment,  on  which  the  ga- 
herlunsie  made  a  jerk  to  one  side,  and  lent 
Adamson  such  a  lounder  over  the  neck,  or  back 
^rt  ut  the  head,  that  he  fell  yiolenU/  on  his 


term ptrd  sound,  like  a  war-hone  neigiii4:g  in 
his  i>leep,  and  llien  muttered  curses  on  ilio  far* 

mer. 

I  he  old  shepherd  befjre-mentJoned,  Tentur- 
ed,  at  leii^tii,  to  caution  him  against  such  pro- 
fanity, "Dear  Palie,  man,  dinna  s'.ii  away  your 
soul,  venting  siccan  c-irscs  ai  these.  Tlii*y  will 
u'  turn  back  on  your  u  vu  head;  for  what  harni 
can  the  t  urses  of  a  poor  ainfu'  worm  do  to  our 

uiUNte!  ?■' 

".My  curse,  sir,  h.is  blasted  the  hopes  of  better 
meu  than  either  you  or  him,"  said  tlie  g^ibcriun- 
zie,  in  ail  earthquake  Toice,  and  shlveiinjs'^  with 
vehemence  as  he  spoke.  **Ye  may  think  the 
like  o'  me  cui  hae  nae  power  wi'  heaven,  but 
an  I  hse  power  wi*  hell.  It  it  sufficient  to  cow 
ony  that's  here.  I  sanna  brag  what  efTe ct  my 
cuoe  will  have,  bat  I  shall  say  this,  that  either 
your  mu:iter,  or  on/  o*  his  men,  had  as  good 
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h«ve  auld  P«tie  MazweU't  blesthifir  hit  cone 
omf  lime,  Jacobite  and  Raman  CathoUe  thoujrh 

It  now  became  necessary  to  bring  the  sheep 
Into  the  fold  that  the  farmer  waa  wearing-,  and 

they  were  the  last  hirscl  that  was  to  shear  that 
thy.  The  farmer's  face  was  red  with  ill-nature, 
but  yet  be  now  appeared  to  be  somewhat  hum- 

bletl  by  reflecting  on  the  figure  he  had  niade.  

Patie  sat  on  the  top  of  the  fold  dike,  and  from 
the  bold  and  hardy  asseverations  that  he  made» 
he  seemed  dispose  to  provoke  a  dispute  with  any 
one  present  who  chose  to  take  up  the  cudgels; 
but  just  as  the  shepherds  were  sharping-  the 
shears,  a  thick  black  cloud  began  to  rear  over 
the  height  to  the  southward,  the  front  of  which 
seemed  \o  be  boiling— both  its  outsides  rolling 
mpidly  forward,  and  again  wheeling  in  toward 
the  centre.  1  htve  heard  old  liobin  Johnston, 
the  stout  young  man  mentioned  above,  but  who 
waa  a  very  olJ  man  when  I  knew  him,  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  cloud  as  greatly  resem- 
blinf;  a  whirlpool  made  by  the  eddy  of  a  rapid 
tide,  or  floodt-d  river;  and  he  decltred,  to  his 
dying  days  that  he  never  saw  auglit  in  nature 
have  a  more  ominous  appearance.  The  gaber- 
lunzie  was  the  first  to  notice  it,  and  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  rest  towards  that  point  of  the  hea- 
vens by  the  following  singular  and  profane  re- 
mark—"Alas,  lads!  see  what'a  coming  yonder. 
TonderN  Paiie  Maxwell's  curse  cominjj  rowing 
an'  reeling  on  ve  already;  and  what  wilt  ye  say 
«n  the  curse  or  God  be  coming  backing  it?" 

**Godesake,  baud  yoor  tongue,  ye  profane 
body,  ye  mak  me  feared  to  hear  y<*,'*  said  one. 
*'0,  it's  a  strange  delusion  to  think  that  a  Papist 
can  hae  ony  influence  wi*  the  Almighty,  either 
to  bring  down  his  blessing  or  his  curse.*' 

"Te  speak  ye  ken  nae  what,  man,"  answer- 
ed Patie;  "ye  hae  learned  some  rhames  frae 
your  poor  cauUi-rife  Trotestant  whigs  about 
Papists,  and  Anti-christ,  and  children  of  perdi- 
tion; vet  it  U  jdain  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that 
ye  hae  nae  ane  spark  o'  the  hfe  or  powor  o*  re- 
iiifion  in  your  whole  frames,  an*  dinna  ken  ei- 
ther what's  truth  orwhat's  fulsehood.  Ah!  yon- 
der it  U  coming,  grim  an'  early!  Now,  1  hae 
called  for  it,  an'  it  is  coming;  let  me  see  if  a'  the 
Froteatants  that  are  of  ye  can  order  it  back,  or 
pray  it  away  again.  Down  on  your  knees,  ye 
dogs,  an'  set  your  mou's  up  agiinst  it,  like  as 
many  spiritual  whig  cannon,  an*  let  me  see  if  ye 
h»ve  influence  wi'  Heaven  to  turn  aside  ane  o* 
t!ie  Iiaihtanes  that  t!ie  deils  are  playing  at  chucks 
wi*  in  yon  dark  chamber." 

**I  wadna  wonder  if  our  clipping  were  enttit 
short,"  Slid  one. 

"Na,  but  I  wadna  wonder  if  snmcfliing  else 
were  cuttit  slmtt,"  said  Patiej  "what  will  ye  say 
an  aome  o'  your  weaaons  be  cuttit  short?  flur- 
faw!  yonder  it  comes!  Now,  there  will  be  sic  a 
hurly  burly  in  Laverhopc  as  never  was  sin'  the 
creation  of  man," 

The  folds  of  Laverhope  were  sitMled  oh  a 
gently  sloping  plain,  in  what  is  called  the  fork- 
mga  of  a  bum,  Lavcr  bum  rum  to  the  eastward. 


and  WidcAiope  btnn  runs  north,  meeting  the 

other  at  a  right  angle,  a  little  below  the  folds. — 
It  was  around  the  head  of  this  Widehope  that 
the  cloud  first  made  its  appearance,  and  there  its 
vortex  seemed  to  be  impending.   It  descendoi 
lower  and  lower,  and  that  too  with  uncommon 
celerity,  for  the  elements  were  in  a  turmoil. — 
The  cloud  laid  first  hold  of  one  height,  then  of 
another,  till  at  length  it  closed  over  and  around 
the  pastoral  pround,  and  the  dark  hope  had  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  chamber  hung  with  sack- 
<M0th.   Then  the  big  clear  drops  of  run  began 
to  descend,  on  which  the  shepherds  gave  over  "' 
clipping,  and  covered  up  the  wool  with  bl»nkels, 
and  then  huddled  together  below  their  plaids  at 
the  Side  of  the  fokl,  to  eschew  the  spent,  which 
they  saw  was  going  to  be  a  terrible  one.  Patie' 
still  kept  undauntedly  to  the  top  of  the  dike, 
and  Mr.  Adamion  stood  eowering  at  the  side  of 
it,  with  his  plaid  over  his  head,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  rest.    The  hail  and  rain  mingled, 
now  began  to  descend  in  a  way  that  had  been 
seldom  witnessedi  but  it  was  apparent,  to  them 
all  that  it  was  ten  times  worse  up  in  Widehope* 
head  to  the  souttiward.   Anon  a  whole  volume 
of  lightning  burst  from  flie  bosom  of  the  dark- 
nes!>,  and  quivered  through  the  gloom,  dazzling 
the  eyes  ot  every  beholder;  even  old  Blaxwell 
clapped  both  his  hands  on  his  eyes  for  a  space; 
a  craxh  of  thunder  followed  the  flash,  that  made 
all  the  mountains  chatter,  and  shook  the  firma> 
ment  so  that  the  density  of  the  cloud  was  broken 
up;  for  on  the  instant  the  thunder  ceased,  a  rush- 
int:  sound  began  up  in  Widehope,  that  soon  in* 
creased  to  a  loudness  equal  with  the  thunder  it- 
self, but  it  resembled  the  noise  made  by  the  sea 
in  a  storm.    "Mulher  of  Ood!»»  exclaimed  Patie 
Maxwell,  "what  is  this?  uliat  is  this?  I  declare 
we're  a'  ower  langhere,  for  the  dams  of  Heaven 
are  broken  up;"  and  with  that  he  flung  himself 
from  the  dike,  and  fled  toward  the  top  <tf  a  ris- 
ing hillock.    He  knew  that  the  sound  proceed, 
ed  from  the  descent  of  a  tremendous  water- 
spout;  but  the  teat,  not  conceiving  what  it  was 
remaint d  where  th ey  were,    'i'he Storm  increas'- 
ed  every  qftinutc,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar  after  this  retreat  of  the  gaberlunzie  thev 
heard  him  calling  out  with  the  most  desperate 
bitterness,  and  when  they  eyed  him,  he  was 
jumping  Irke  a  madman  on  the  top  of  the  knowe 
waving  hia  bonnet,  and  screaming  out,  "Run,  ye 
detl's  buckles!   Run  for  your  bare  lives."  One 
of  the  shepherds,  jumping  up  on  the  dike,  to  see 
what  was  astir,  beheld  iJjc  burn  of  Widehope 
commg  down  in  a  saanner  that  could  be  compar- ' 
ed  to  nothing  but  an  oce  n,  wIicnc  boundaries 
had  given  way,  descending  into  the  abyss  It 
came  with  a  cataract  f^ont  more  than  twenty  feet 
deep,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained  by  meiote- 
ment,  for  it  left  sufficient  marks  wheresoever  it 
reached,  to  enable  men  to  do  this  with  preci- 
sion.  The  shepherd  called  for  aasisUnce,  and 
ttew  into  the  fold  to  drive  out  the  slieepj  and 
just  as  he  got  the  foremost  one  to  take  the  door, 
the  flood  ame  upon  the  head  of  the  foW.  on 
which  he  threw  himself  over  the  aide  waUL  and 
escaped  »  safety  as  did  aU  the  rest  of  the  peopli. 
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Not  80  Mr.  Adamson*sewei;  the  greater  part 

•  «)f  the  hirsel  being  involved  in  tbb  mighty  cur. 
rent.    The  big  fold  next  the  burn  was  levelled 
with  (he  earth  in  one  second.   Stones,  ewes, 
•nd  theep-boufe,  dl  were  eanied  before  it,  and 
all  seemed  to  bear  the  same  weight.  It  must 
have  been  a  dismal  sight,  to  see  so  many  fine  ani 
tnals  tumbling  and  rolling  in  one  irresislible 
men.  They  were  etrong,  however,  and  masf 
of  them  plunged  out,  and  made  their  escape  to 
the  eastward — a  greater  number  were  carried 
headlong  down,  and  thrown  out  on  the  other  aide 
of  Laver  burn,  upon  the  side  of  a  dry  hill,  to 
which  they  all  escaped,  some  of  them  consider- 
ably maimed;  but  the  greatest  number  of  all 
were  lost,  being  overwhelmed  among  the  rub- 
bish of  the  fold,  and  entangled  so  among  ihe 
falling  dikes,  and  the  torrent  wheeling  and  boil- 
ii^ amongst  them,  that  escape  was  impossible. 
The  wood  waa  totally  swept  away,  and  all  either 
lost,  or  so  much  wasted,  that,  when  ^terwards 
recovered,  it  was  unsaleable. 

When  the  flood  broke  first  in  amongthe  sheep, 
Rnd  the  women  began  to  run  screaming  to  tlie 
hills,  and  the  dcsparing  shepherds  a-flying  about, 
unable  to  do  any  thing,  Patie  began  a>Uughing 
with  a  load  ami  helhsh  gaffaw,  and  in  that  he 
continued  to  indulge  till  quite  exhausted.  "Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha!  what  think  ye  o'  the  auld  beggar's 
curse  now?  Ha,  hs,  ha,  ha!  I  think  it  has  been 
backit  wi*  God'j>an'  the  dvil's  baith.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha!"  And  then  lie  mimicked  the  thunder  with 
the  most  outrageous  and  lud  crous  jabberings, 
turning  oecanonally  up  to  the  cloud  streaming 
with  ligiktning  and  hail,  and  calling  out — "Lou- 
tler  yet,  deils!  louder  yet!  Kindle  up  your  crack- 
eri,  and  yerk  away!  Uap,  rap,  rap,  rfip— Uo-ru, 
10^  rih-Roo  Whuglk" 

**I  daresay  that  body*s  the  vera  devil  himsel  in 
the  shape  o'  the  auld  Papist  beggar! '  said  one, 
not  thinking  that  Patie  could  hear  him  at  auch  a 
distance. 

•'Na,  na,  lad,  l*m  no  the  deil,"  cried  he  in  an- 
swer; "but  an  I  war,  I  wad  let  you  see  a  stramash 
-^It  is  a  sublime  thing  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
amang  sae  mony  weak  apostatesi  but  it  is  a  su. 
blimer  thing  still  to  be  a  deil — a  muster-spirit  in 
a  forge  like  yon.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Take  care  o' 
your  heads,  ye  cock-chickens  o*  Calvin*  Take 
care  o*  the  auld  coppersmith  o'  the  black  chuld." 

From  the  moment  that  the  first  thunder-bolt 
•hot  from  the  cloud,  the  countenance  ot  the  far- 
mer was  ehanged.  He  was  msnifestly  alarmed 
in  no  ordinary  d(^;^ce,  ant!  when  th'.'  flood  came 
rushing  from  the  dry  mountains,  and  took  away 
his  sheep  and  his  wool  before  liis  eves,  he  be- 
came aa  a  dead  man,  making  no  eflbrt  to  save 
his  store,  or  to  give  directions  how  it  mi^lit  be 
done.  He  ran  away  in  a  cowering  posture,  as 
he  had  been  standing,  and  took  shelter  in  a  lit- 
tle green  hollow,  out  of  his  servants*  view. 

The  thunder  came  nigher  and  nigher  to  the 
place  where  the  astonished  binds  were,  till  at 
length  they  percmred  the  bolts  of  flame  strik- 
ing the  earth  arotmd  them,  in  every  direction; 
at  one  time  tearing  up  its  bosom,  and  at  another 


splintering  the  rocks.  Robin  Johnston  said, 
that  "the  thunner  bolts  (so  the  country  peojde 
denominated  the  electrical  flame)  came  shim- 
mering out  o*  the  cludd  sae  thick,  that  they  ap- 
peared to  be  linkit  thegither,  an'  feeing  m  a* 
directions.  There  war  some  o*  them  blue* 
some  o'  them  red,  an*  some  o'  them  like  the  co- 
lor o*  the  lowcofa  candle.  Some  o' them  di- 
ving into  the  earth,  an'  some  o*  them  springing 
up  out  o'  the  earth  and  darting  i^ito  the  heaven." 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the  (ruth  of  this,  but  I  am 
sure  m^  informer  thought  so,  or  he  would  not 
have  said  it;  and  he  said  further,  that  liieBold 
Maxwell  saw  it,  he  cried— "Fie,  tak  care,  cube 
o'  hell!  fie,  tak  care!  cower  laigh,  an'  sit  sickert 
for  ymir  Auld  dam  is  aboon  ye,  an  aneath  ye, 
an'  u*  around  ye.  O  for  a  good  wat  nurse  to 
spean  ye,  like  John  Adamson's lambs!  Ha, ha, 
ha,  ha!"  The  lambs,  it  must  be  observed,  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  fold  at  first,  and  none  of 
them  perished  with  their  dams. 

But  just  when  the  storm  was  at  the  height, 
and  apparently  passting  the  bounds  ever  witness- 
ed in  these  northern  climes;  when  the  embroiled 
elements  were  in  tlie  hottest  convulsion,  and 
when  our  little  pastoral  group  were  every  mo- 
ment expecting  the  next  to  be  their  last,  behold 
all  at  once  a  lovely  "blue  bore,"  fringed  wiiU 
downy  gold,  opened  in  the  cloud  behind,  and  in 
five  minutes  after  that,  the  sun  again  appeared, 
and  all  was  beauty  and  serenity.  What  a  c^n* 
trast  to  the  scene  lately  witnessed!— they  were 
iike  scenes  of  two  diflercnc  worlds,  or  places  of 
abode  which  it  would  be  unmeet  to  contrast  to- 
gether. 

The  greatest  curiosity  of  the  wfude  to  a  stran- 
ger, would  have  been  the  contrast  bel\»een  the 
two  bums,  lite  burn  of  Laverhope  never  cha» g- 
ed  its  colour,  but  continued  pure,  limpid,  and 
so  shallow,  that  a  boy  might  have  stepped  over 
it  dry  shod,  all  tlic  while  that  the  other  burn  was 
coming  in  upon  it  like  an  ocean  broken  loos^, 
and  carrying-  all  before  it.  In  mountainotis  dis- 
tricts, however,  instances  of  the  same  kind  are 
quite  frequent  in  times  of  summer  speata. 

There  were  some  other  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  tliis  storm,  at  tlie  description  of  whicli 
I  coul  1  not  help  laughing  immoderately,  fort/ 
years  after  they  had  taken  place;  and,  dismsl  aa 
the  catastrophe  turned  out  to  be,  wheueverthey^ 
present  tliemselves  to  my  imagination,  I  cann(>t 
answer  for  myself  doing  the  same  lu  tins  day. — 
TIte  storm  coining  from  the  south,  over  a  low-ly-> 
ing,  wuoded,  and  populous  district,  t)»e  whole 
of  the  crows  inhabiting  it,  posted  away  up  the 
glen  of  Laverhope  to  avoid  the  fire  and  fury  cf 
the  storm.    "There  were  thoos.nnds  an'  thoo-. 
sands  came  up  by  us,"  said  Hobin,  "a'  laying 
thcirsels  out  as  they  had  been  laad.   An'  theu 
whenever  the  bright  bolt  played  flftsh  through 
the  durkne^s,  ilk  anc  a*  them  made  a  dive  an'  a 
wheel  to  avoid  the  shot.    Aih  vow!  I  never  si  w 
as  mony  feared  beastn,  an'  never  will  again.  Od» 
sir,  I  was  persuaded  that  they  thought  a'  the 
artillery  an'  a'  the  musketry  o'  the  hale  coontrr 
were  loosed  on  them,  au'  thai  it  wm  ^ime  iur 
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them  to  tnk  the  g-ait.  There  were  likewise  se- 
VfTzX  colly  dugs  came  by  us  in  great  extremity, 
hingin'  otit  thdr  tongues,  an'  look'in*  ajre  eirer 
theirshoulders,  rinnin;;  straip^ht  on  thejrkmidnt 
where;  an*  amon^  other  thinffs,  there  was  a 
black  Highland  cow  came  roaring  up  the  gien 
wi'  her  atoke  hanging  at  her  neck." 

The  gusli  of  waters  snon  subsiding,  all  the 
group,  men  and  women,  were  soon  employed  in 
pulling  out  the  deai  sheep  from  rabish  of  stones, 
banks  of  grarel,  and  pools  of  the  burn;  and  ma- 
ny a  row  of  carcasses  was  laid  out,  which  at  that 
season  were  of  no  use  wJiatever,  and  of  course 
utterly  lost.  But  all  the  while  that  they  were  so 
eiiij^a^eJ,  Mr.  Adamson  came  not  near  them,  at 
which  they  wondered,  and  some  of  them  remark- 
ed, that  '*thcy  thought  their  master  was  fey  the 
day,  mae  ways  than  ane." 

'♦Ay,  never  mind  him,"  said  the  ohl  shepherd, 
"he'U  come  when  he  thinks  it  his  ain  time;  he's 
»  right  Mir  bambled  man  the  <iay,  an'  I  hope  by 
.  tbis  time  he  has  been  brought  to  soe  his  errors 
in  a  right  light.  But  the  p^aberlunzie  is  lost 
too.  1  think  he  be  standit  in  the  yird,  for  I  hae 
never  seen  htm  sin'  the  last  great  crash  o'  thun- 
der." 

"He'll  he  gane  into  the  howe  to  wring  his 
duds,"  said  Kobert  Johnston,  **or  may  be  to  make 
up  matters  wt'  your  master.  Gude  sauf  us, 
what  a  profane  wretch  the  aidd  creature  is! — I 
didna  think  the  muckle  horned  deil  himsel  could 
liae  set  up  his  mou  to  the  heaven,  an'  braggit 
an*  blasphemed  in  sic  a  way.  He  grirt  my  heart 
a'grue  witJiin  me,  an4  dirle  as  it  had  been  bor- 
ed wi'  led-het  elnns." 

**0h,  what  can  ye  expect  else  of  a  papist?" — 
said  the  auld  herd,  with  a  deep  si,<h.  "They're 
»'  tiie  deil's  bairns,  ilk  nne,  an'  a'  employed  in 
earrying  on  their  father's  wark.  It  is' needless 
to  expect  gude  branches  frae  sio  astock, 9t  gude 
fruit  irae  s  ccan  branches." 

* 'There's  ac  wee  bit  text  that  focks  should 
never  loose  sight  o',"*  said  Robin,  an'  if  s  this— 

'Judge  not  lh.it  ye  be  not  judged.'  "  I  think," 
said  Itnhin,  wh-  n  he  told  thestory*  **l  think  that 
steektt  their  gabsi" 

The  evening  at  length  drew  on;  the  women 
had  gone  away  home,  and  the  neighboring  shep- 
herds had  scattered  here  and  there  to  look  after 
their  own  flocics.  Mr.  Adamson's  men  alone  re- 
mnned  lingering  about  tlie  brook  and  the  folds, 
waitingon  their  master.  They  had  seen  him  go 
into  the  little  green  hollow,  and  they  knew  he 
was  gooe  to  bis  prayers,  and  were  unwilling  to 
disturb  him.  But  they  at  len,(;th  began  to  think 
it  extraordinary  that  he  should  continue  at  his 
prayers  that  whole  afternoon.  As  for  the  beggar, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  a  man  of  strong 
sense  and  sound  judgment,  he  had  never  been 
known  to  say  pWytrs  all  his  life,  except  in  the 
way  of  curbing  and  swearing  a  little  sometimes, 
and  none  of  them  could  conjecture  what  was 
become  of  him.  Some  of  the  rest,  as  it  grew 
late,  applied  to  the  old  shepherd,  before  oft 
mentioned*  whose  name  1  have  forgot,  but  be 
had  herded  with.  Adamson  twenty  years— some 

•  •  * 


of  the  rest,  I  say,  applied  to  him  In  and  bring 
their  master  away  home,  for  that  perhaps  he  was 
taken  ill. 

"O,  I'm  unco  laith  to  disturb  him,"  said  the 
old  nrian;  "he  sees  that  the  hand  o'  the  Lord  has 
fa'n  heavy  on  him  the  day,  au'  he's  humbling 
himsel  afore  him  in  great  Uttemess  of  spirit,  I 
daresay.  I  count  it  ss  a  ^  to  brik  in  OB  MC  de-' 
votions  as  thae." 

"Na,  I  carena  if  he  should  lie  and  pray  yonder 
till  the  mom,"  said  a  young  lad,  **oni^  I  wadna 
like  to  gang  hame,  an'  leave  him  lymg  on  the 
hill,  if  he  should  hae  chanced  to  turn  no  weel. 
Sae,  if  nana  o'  ye  will  gang  and  bring  him,  or 
see  what  ails  him,  I'll  e'en  gang  mysel;"  and 
away  be  Went,  the  rest  standing  still  to  awut  the 
issue. 

When  the  lad  went  first  to  the  brink  of  the 
little  slack  where  Mr.  Adamson  lay,  he  stood  a 
few  moments,  as  if  gazing  or  listening,  and  then 
turned  his  back  and  fled.  The  rest,  who  were 
standing  and  watching  his  motions,  wondered  at 
this;  and  they  sud,  one  to  another,  that  the  mas*, 
ler  was  angry  at  him  for  disturbing  him,  and 
that  he  had  been  threatening  the  lad  so  rudely, 
that  it  had  caused  him  to  take  to  bis  heels  for  it. 
But  what  they  thought  most  curious,  was,  that 
the  lad  did  not  fly  towards  them,  but  straight  to 
the  hill;  nor  did  he  ever  so  much  as  cast  his 
eyes  towards  them,  so  deeply  did  he  seem  to  be 
impressed  with  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  his  master.  Indeed,  it  rather  appeared  that 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  for,  after 
running  a  space  with  great  violence,  he  stood 
ftml  l<>ok«<l  back|  ftml  th«n  broke  to  thehHI  again 
— always  looking  lint  over  one  shoulder,  and 
then  over  the  other.  Then  he  stopped  a  second 
time,  and  returned  cautiously  toward  the  spot 
where  his  master  reclined,  and  all  the  while  he 
never  so  maeh  as  once  turned  his  eyes  toward 
his  neighbours,  or  seemed  to  remember  that 
they  were  there.  His  motions  were  strikingly 
erstici  for  all  the  way,  as  he  returned  to  the  spot 
where  his  master  was,  he  continued  to  advance 
by  a  zigzag  direction,  like  a  vessel  beating^  up  by 
short  lacks;  and  several  times  he  stood  still,  aa 
on  the  very  point  of  retreating.  At  length  be 
vanished  from  their  sight  in  the  little  hollow; — 
and  they  said,  one  to  another,  that  he  was  gone 
in  to  sit  betide  the  master,  or  to  pray  with  htm 
after  an. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  till  the  lad  again 
made  his  appearance,  shouting  and  waving  his 
cap  fo9  them  to  come  likewise,  on  which  they 
all  went  away  to  him,  as  fast  as  they  eould,  in 
Rreat  amazement,  what  could  be  the  matter. — 
Hut  when  they  came  to  the  green  hollow,  a 
shocking  spectacle  preaented  itself.  There  lay 
the  body  of  their  master,  who  had  been  struck 
dead  by  the  lightning;  and,  his  right  side  having 
been  torn  open,  his  boweb  bad  gushed  out,  and 
were  lying  beside  the  body.  The  cartli  was  rutted 
and  plougiied  close  to  his  side,  and  at  his  feet, 
there  was  a  hole  scooped  out,  a  full  yard  in 
depth,  and  very  mueb  resend>Ung  a  grave.  He 
had  been  etit  offin  tbe  set  of  prsyer,  and  the  body 
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was  still  lying  in  the  position  of  a  man  praying 
in  the  field.  He  had  been  on  bis  knees,  with  his 
elbows  leaning^  on  the  brae,  and  his  blow  laid 
on  his  folded  hands;  his  plaid  was  drawn  over  his 
head,  and  his  hat  below  his  arm^  and  this  affect- 
ing drcointtmee  proved  a  great  aourse  of  com- 
fort to  Mrs.  Adamson  afterward,  when  the  ex- 
tremity of  her  suffering  had  somewhat  abated. 

There  was  nu  such  awful  visitation  oi  Provi- 
deneehad  over  been  witnessed  or  handed  down 
to  our  hinds  on  the  ample  records  of  tradition, 
and  the  impression  that  it  made,  and  the  interest 
that  it  excited,  were  also  without  a  parallel.— 
Thousands  visited  the  spot  to  view  the  devasta- 
tions made  by  the  flood,  and  the  furrows  formed 
by  the  electrical  matter;  and  the  smallest  circum- 
stances were  inquired  into  with  the  most  mi- 
nute curiosity;  above  all,  the  still  and  drowsy 
embers  of  superstition  were  rekindled  by  it  into 
a  flame,  than  which  none  had  ever  burnt  bright- 
er* not  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  gospel  igno- 
rance; and  by  the  help  of  it  athenn,'  was  made 
out,  and  believed,  that,  for  horror,  is  absolutely 
unequalled,  but  as  it  was  credited  in  its  fullest 
latitude  by  my  informant,  and  alu'ays  added  by 
him  as  the  summary  of  the  tale,  I  am  bound  to 
mention  the  circumstances,  though  far  frum  giv- 
ing them  as  authentic. 

It  was  asserted,  and  pretended  to  have  been 
proven,  that  old  Peter  Maxwell  was  not  in  the 
glen  of  Laverhope  that  day,  but  at  a  great  dis 
tance  in  a  different  county,  and  that  it  was  the 
devil  himself  who  had  attended  the  folds  that 
day  in  his  likeness.   It  was  farther  believed  by 
all  the  people  at  thefblds,  that  it  was  the  last 
explosion  of  the  whole  that  had  slain  Mr.  Adam- 
w)n,  for  they  had  then  observed  the  Bide  of  the 
brae,  where  the  little  green  slack  was  situat 
ed,  at  tiiat  time  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
flame  for  a  moment.    Anrl  it  so  happened,  that 
from  that  moment  the  profane  gabcrlunzie  had 
been  no  more  seen;  and  therefore  they  said,  and 
there  was  llie  horror  of  the  thing,  that  there  was 
no  doubt  of  his  being  the  devil  waiting  for  bis 
prey,  and  that  he  fled  away  in  that  sheet  of 
flame,  caiiylng  the  soul  of  John  Adaoson  along 
with  him. 

I  never  saw  old  Maxwell,  for  T  believe  he  diec 
before  I  was  bom,  but  Robin  Johnston  said,  that 
he  denied  to  his  dying  day,  having  been  within 
forty  miles  of  the  folds  of  Laverhope  on  the  day 
of  the  thunder  storm,  and  was  exceedingly  an< 
gry  when  any  one  pretended  to  doubt  the  asser 
tion.   It  was  likewise  reported,  that  at  six 
o'clock  afternoon,  a  stranger  called  on  Mrs.  Ir 
vine,  and  told  herthat  John  Adamson,  and  a  great 

f>art  of  his  stock,  had  been  destroyed  "by  the 
ightning  and  the  hail.  Mrs.  Irvine's  house  was 
five  miles  distant  from  the  folds— and  more  than 
all  that,  his  death  was  not  so  much  as  known  o 
by  mortal  man  until  two  hours  after  Mrs.  Irvine 
received  this  information.  It  was  a  great  con 
vulsion  of  the  elements,  exceeding  any  thing 
remembered,  either  for  its  violence  or  conse- 
quences, and  these  mysterious  circumstances 
havii^  been  bruited  abroad  as  conBccted  with 


it,  gave  it  a  hold  on  tlie  minds  of  the  populace 
never  to  be  erased  but  by  the  erasure  of  exi^ 
tence.  It  fell  out  on  the  12ih  of  July,  1753. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Copland  of  Minnigress,  forms 
another  era  of  the  same  sort  in  Annandale.  U 
lappened,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1804.  It  was  one  of  those  days  by  which  all 
succeeding  thunder  storms  have  been  estimated 
and  compared,  and  from  which  they  are  dated, 
both  aa  having  taking  place  ao  many  yean  before 
aa  well  aa  after. 

Adam  Copland,  Esq.  of  Minnig^ess,  was  a  gen- 
tleman esteemed  by  ail  who  knew  him.  Hand- 
some and  comely  in  his  person,  and  elegant  in  his 
manners,  he  was  the  ornament  of  rural  society^ 
and  the  delig-ht  of  his  family  and  friends;  there- 
fore his  loss  was  felt  as  no  common  misfortune. 
As  he  occupied  a  pastoral  fiirm  of  contiderable 
extent,  his  own  property,  he  chanced  likewise 
to  be  out  at  his  tolds  on  the  day  above  mention- 
ed, with  his  own  servants,  and  some  neighbors^ 
speaninga  part  of  his  lambs,  and  shearing  a  few  * 
sheep.    About  mid  day,  the  thunder,  lightning, 
and  hail,  came  on,  and  deranged  their  operationa  < 
entirely;  and,  among  other  things,  there  was  a 
set  of  the  lambs  broke  away  from  the  folds,  and 
being  in  great  fright,  continued  to  run  on.  Mr. 
Copland,  and  a  shepherd  of  his  own,  named 
Thomas  Scott,  pursued  them,  and  at  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  the  folds,  they  turned  them, 
mastered  them,  after  some  running,  and  were 
bringing  them  back  together  towwd  the  fold, 
when  the  dreadful  catastrophe  happened.  Tho- 
mas Scott  was  the  only  person  present,  of 
courR(>;  and  though  he  was  within  a  few  steps  of 
him  at  the  time,  he  coulJ  give  no  account  of 
anything.   I  am  well  acquainted  with  Scott,  and 
have  questioned  him  about  the  particulars  fifty 
times,  but  he  could  not  so  much  as  tell  how  he 
got  back  to  the  fold,  whether  he  brought  the 
lambs  or  not,  how  long  the  storm  continued, 
nor  anything  after  the  time  that  his  master  and 
he  turned  the  lambs.  That  he  remembered  per* 
fectly,  but  thenceforward  his  mind  seemed  to 
have  become  a  blank.   1  should  likewise  have 
mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  same  kind,  that, 
on  the  young  lad,  who  went  first  to  the  body  of 
\damson,  being  questioned  why  he  fled  from 
the  body  at  first,  he  denied  that  he  ever  fled. — 
He  was  not  conscious  of  having  fled  a  foot,  and 
never  would  have  believed  it  had  he  not  been 
seen  by  four  eye-witnesses.   Tlie  only  things  of 
which  Thomaa  Scott  had  any  impressions  were 
these— that  when  the  lightning  struck  his  mas- 
ter, he  sprung  a  great  height  into  the  air,  much 
higher,  he  thought,  than  it  was  possible  ior  any 
man  to  leap  by  h  s  own  exertion,  fle  also  thinks^ 
that  the  place  where  he  fill  dead  was  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  f  rom  that  on,,  which  be  waa 
first  struck  and  leaped  from  the  ground;  but 
when  1  inqidred  if  he  judged  that  it  would  be 
twenty  yards  or  ten  yards,  he  could  give  no  an- 
swer—he could  not  tell.   He  only  had  an  im- 
pression that  he  saw  his  master  spring  into  the 
air,  all  on  fire,  and,  on  running  up  to  him,  h« 
,  found  him  quite  dead.  U  Scott  was  correct  ia 
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this,  tn«l  be  bein^  a  man  of  plain,  good  sense, 
truth,  and  integrity,  there  can  scarce  be  a  reason 
for  doubting^  him,  the  circumstances  would  argue 
that  the  electric  TDattcr  that  slew  Mr.  Copland, 
bad  iisued  out  of  the  earth.  He  was  speaking  to 
Scott  with  his  Tery  last  breath;  but  all  thst  the 
survivor  could  do,  he  could  never  remember 
whst  he  was  saying".  There  were  some  melted 
drops  of  silver  stanoingou  the  case  of  his  Match, 
as  well  as  on  some  of  his  coat  buttons;  and  the 
body  never  stiffened  like  other  corpses,  but  re- 
mained as  supple  as  if  every  bone  had  been  sof- 
tened to  jelly.  He  was  a  married  msn,  scarce- 
ly at  the  prime  of  life,  and  left  a  young  widow 
and  only  son  to  lament  his  los'^.  On  the  spot 
where  be  fell  there  is  now  an  obelisk  erected  to 
Us  memory,  with  a  warning  test  on  it,  relating 
to  the  shotUieas  and  tineertsinty  of  human  life. 


THE  DELUSION  OF  THREE  DAYS. 

A  SKETCH. 
BY  R.  BERNAL.  M.  P. 

We  are  all,  more  or  less,  the  slaves  of  prcju- 
Ate,  or  the  creatures  of  early  habits  and  im- 
pressions; and,  however  wisely  oar  resolutions 
may  be  framed  in  the  hour  of  sober  retiection, 
yet  too  often  the  impulse  of  a  moment  will  en- 
tvely  upset  the  influence  of  good  sense  and  rea- 
son. How  decidedly  has  the  truth  of  this  posi- 
tion been  exemplified  in  the  case  of  my  friend 
Herbert,  who,  really anuable  and  pleasing,  with 
every  wish  to  escopc  from  the  pitiable  condition 
of  a  bachelor,  and  with  many  advantages  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  laudable  and  unremitting  pursuit 
of  a  wife,  still  appears,  at  the  age  of  thirty-tive, 
as  far  distant  from  success  as  ever.  For  Her- 
bert, from  his  first  entrance  into  society,  has 
been  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  fair  sex,  but  an 
equally  enthusiaalic  admirer  of  the  arts  of  mu- 
sic and  painting,  and  of  all  tho  other  minor 
elegant  accomplishments  of  the  day;  and  he  has 
always  fettered  himself  by  the  singular  notion 
that  no  female  (whatever  lier  mental  or  person- 
al recommendations  might  be)  could  render  him 
happy  or  contented,  unless  she  were  mistress  of 
all  or  moat  of  thc3c  desirable  accomplishments. 

Hence  this  caprico  of  my  friend  has  been  ex- 
tended to  so  ridiculous  a  degree,  that  after  every 
first  introduction  to  any  now  and  lovely  votary 
of  fashion,  I  have  always  found  him  ready  to 
perplex  himself  and  hisassociates  with  the  same 
uniform  setof  intefcogatories,  of  a  mnalipartof 
which  the  following  may  be  example. 

Does  she  sing,  and  play  well  on  tho  piano 
or  harp? — Were  her  masters  Crivetti,  Moscheles, 
or  Boehsa?— Can  she  paint  m  oil  or  water  co- 
lours— Did  she  study  nnder  Fielding  or  Protu? 
—Can  she  converse  fluently  in  French,  Ita- 
lian, an  '.  German,'*  &c.  kc. — In  fact,  so  or- 
ganised was  this  system  in  the  mind  of  Herbert, 
and  80  notorious  had  he  become  by  his  unmiti- 
gated development  of  it,  that  in  despite  of  his 
well*known  and  maeh-laoded  esgemess  to  ss> 
sure  a  wife,  he  became,  at  last,  to  be  but  cold- 
ly rtMlved  by  U»  ftnalt  ac^oainianeei. 


The  close  of  the  spriD*^,  in  the  year  1827, 
found  Herbert  in  a  state  uf  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment: the  slender  encouragement  held  out 
to  him  by  the  offended  spinsters  of  London,  and 
one  or  two  awkward  repulses  which  be  bad  ex- 
perienced, had  considerably  abated  hb  hopes 
and  damped  bis  ardour. 

Under  the  pressure  of  ennui  and  low  spirits, 
he  took  himself  otr  to  the  baths  of  Ems  in  Ger- 
many. There,  the  bustle  and  liveliness  of  the 
well  frequented  table  d'hote  at  the  hotel  do 
Russie,  joined  to  its  variety  effaces,  forms,  and 
manners,  contributed  to  restore  his  good  humour 
to  le  beau  sexe,  and  to  revive  his  keenness  for  his 
old  pursuit.  But  my  friend's  taste  was  vastly 
too  fastidioits  for  the  atmosphere  of  a  continen- 
tal table  d'hote:  one  Very  fair  and  pretty  Badoiso 
horriBod  him  by  her  penchant  (however  strictly 
patriotic)  for  eating  stewed  prunes  with  roast 
meat;  while  another  black-eyed  and  interesting 
Alsacienne  provoked  him  by  her  preference 
(however  healthful)  of  tho  oysten  of  tlie  dinner- 
table  to  all  his  small  talk  and  attentions;  in  short* 
as  far  s^  the  ladies  were'concerned,  he  had  very 
little  prospect  ot  adding  to  his  reputation  at 
Ems. 

good  fortune,  Herbert  met  with  an  old  ae- 
quamtane^  the  Baron  do  T— •,  whom  he  had 

formerly  known,  both  in  England  and  on  tho 
Continent,  and  who  was  upon  terms  of  intimacy 
with  many  of  the  respectable  families  in  the 
duchy  ofNiiisau.  In  the  COttrse  of  conversation, 
the  baron  mentioned  the  name  of  Madame  de 
Steinbron,  a  lady  residuig  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ems,  and  he  described  her  as  being  a  very 
young,  lovely,  and  interesting  widow.  She  had 
been  contracted  by  her  parents,  at  an  early  age, 
to  a  gentleman  advanced  in  years,  who  died, 
leaving  her  in  opulent  circumstances,  shortly  af- 
ter their  marriajTft.  The  manner  in  which  the 
baron  spoke  of  the  widow  so  wrought  upon  Her- 
bert's feelings,  that  he  would  not  quit  the  sub- 
ject until  he  had  obtained  from  the  baron  the 
promise  of  an  introduction,  on  the  next  day»  to 
the  lady. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  baron 

and  Herbert,  on  tho  followinrr  morning,  drove 
out  to  the  Chateau  de  Steinbron;  they  found 
its  fair  mistress  at  home;  when  the  baron,  hav- 
ing been  cordially  welcomed,  presented  hie 
friend,  in  flattering  terms,  to  Madame  de  Stein- 
bron. 

Accustomed  as  Herbert  had  been  to  presenta-  • 
tions  to  beautiful  women,  aitd  critb  au  fond  as 
he  was  upon  every  point,  important  or  minute, 
connected  with  their  personal  appearance,  he 
never  before  at  least  had  been  so  immediate- 
ly impressed  with  admiration,  or  so  little  die* 
posed  to  criticise,  as  on  the  present  occasion. — 
t  he  whole  contour  of  Madame  de  Steinbron's 
countenance  denoted  youth  and  softness;  dsrfc 
brown  hair,  simply  arranged,  clustered  round  an 
oval  face  of  the  most  transparent  complexion, 
and  a  pair  of  eyes  of  the  deepest  hazel  turned 
upon  the  beholder  with  a  penetrating  expression 
of  teal  feeling  and  inteUig.n«ei  while  the  linen 
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and  proportions  of  her  form  appeared  as  round 
and  correct  as  the  poet  or  sculptor  could  deatre. 
In  addition,  there  was  something  striking  and 
unusual  in  lb*  style  of  her  reception  of  the  v  isi- 
ton»  wbiob,  perhaps,  from  tta  very  singularity, 
teadedtbe  more  to  produce  a  decided  imprawion 
upon  Herbert.  Madame  de  Steinbron  was  re- 
clined upon  a  handsome  couch,  beneath  a  cano- 
py, the  earUiM  of  which  were  drawn  back,  and 
surrounded  by  all  those  elegant  accessaries  of 
household  decoration  which  the  rcCneoient  and 
wealth  of  modern  times  have  produced.  She 
had  only  balf  raited  henelf  upon  the  enfranco 
of  the  two  gentlemen,  but  resuming  her  recum- 
bent position,  she  retained  the  tame  during  the 
ramainder  of  their  ttay.  An  animated  conver- 
ialion  eoaued,  and  was  maintained  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  between  Madame  de  Steinbron 
and  her  visitors.  The  history,  literature,  and 
topography  of  Germany  were  in  tnrnt  talked 
over;  and  on  all  matters^  the  lovely  widow  dis- 
placed 80  much  unprcte..djng  knowledge  and 
judgment,  that  Hebert  waa  perfectly  astonished 
at  the  fact  of  to  youthful  a  female  having  been 
able  to  acquire  an  extent  of  informrition  the 
more  remarkable,  at  it  was  not  alloyed  by  the 
•ligliteet  mixture  of  pedantry  or  afihctstion.  Ma- 
dame de  Steinbron  had  been  partly  educated  in 
France,  and  had  travelled  through  the  greater 
portion  of  Italy ;  the  languages  of  these  coun- 
triee  wore  quite  familiar  to  ber,  end  at  her  per- 
fect command.  Herbert  was  enchanted,  and 
the  enrreat  of  his  thoughtt  hardly  found  suffi- 
cient time  to  inclodo  in  iu  flow  all  bit  notioni  Mid 
prcjudtcet,  at  to  the  neccttity  of  the  acquititioii 
of  e\*ery  ppecies  of  accomplishment.  An  inci- 
dental remark  on  ihe  beauty  of  the  surroundmg 
scene  ry  of  Natsau  led  to  the  subject  of  painting 
and  drawing,  when  Madame  de  Steinbron  con- 
fessed her  utter  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
ai^:  but  Herbert's  excitemont  was  too  powerful 
to  be  much  abated  by  this  collf«ttioa  Ol  a  defect 
in  hit  ttandard  of  excellence. 

Unreasonably  long  as  this  6rst  visit  proved, 
Herbert  did  not  sufier  it  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
without  having  obtained  the  lady*t  permission  to 
repeat  it;  and  at  length  he  most  unwillingly  de- 
parted with  the  haron,  being  a,t  least  throe  parts, 
if  not  tbo  «lMito»  of  a  lorer  at  firtt  tight.  Dur- 
ing the  rast  of  tbo  day,  Herbert  persecuted  the 
poor  baron  with  the  expression  of  his  warm  and 
passionate  admiration  of  the  charming  Josepbme 
do  Steinbron,  end  with  unoeating  and  innumera- 
ble questions  concrrninrr  tier,  which  tbo  baron 
either  could  or  would  not  satisfy. 


Time  dragged  but  heavily  on  with  my  enthu- 
snd  uni 

at  as  early  an  hour  as  propriety  could  wWl  sanc- 


acattie  friend  until  the  next  day  arrived,  when. 


tioQ,  Herbert,  without  soliciting  the  further 
otoort  of  the  baron,  hurried  off  again  to  the 
Chateau,  to  pay  his  permitted  visit  to  its  inte- 
resting owner.  To  his  great  delight  he  was  ad- 
mitted, and  he  found  Madame  de  Steinbron 
alone,  occupying  ber  oondh  in  ths-same  saloon, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  his  first 
tatroducliofl.   She  received  him,  without  any 


form  or  reserve,  half  sitting  and  lying  on  li^r 
sofa:  the  ease  and  elegance  of  ber  manner  were 
so  winning,  and  the  charms  of  her  convcraat ion 
80  seduqing,  that  lieibert,  ia  an  hour,  felt  as  if 
he  had  been  tcqiMimted  with  her  for  years. — 
Every  topic  that  could  interest  a  cultivated  and 
refined  mind  was  again  brought  forward  and  dis- 
cussed; and  if  Herbert  was  fascinated  on  the 
former  oecadon,  the  teal  of  enchantment  was 
certainly  fixed  on  the  present.  One  fritling  in* 
cident,  and  one  only,  occurred,  to  diuturb  the 
terene  and  delicious  harmony  of  his  feelings:  the 
conversation  having  branched  off  to  the  tiato  of 
Btts  in  Europe,  Herbert's  inveterate  prejudices 
prompted  him  to  introduce  the  subject  of  music, 
he  not  for  a  moment  doubting  but  that  bit  ma- 
gician could  exercise  her  ioflttonce  over  thit  de- 
lightful science.  Herbert  possessed  a  curious 
tact  of  applying  gcncrrls  to  particulars  when 
any  one  of  his  old  and  favourite  Anctet  caroo 
into  action,  and  be  thus  addretted  bit  tut  com- 
panion. 

Herb.  What  wonderful  compotert  hat  Ger- 
many produced!    Haydn,  Mozart  and  Winter. 
M.  de  Stein.  Yet,  indeed,  their  reputation  is- 

deservedly  great. 

Herb.  I  feel  delighted  to  tbink  yon  rightly 
appreciate  their  merit.  AVhat  heavenly  compo- 
sitions are  the  operas  of  La  Clomen/a  di  Tito 
and  11  Ratto  di  Proserpina!  Vou  sing,  I  aio 
certain,  that  charming  duet  of  Dob  pronda  ua 
doloe  ample.flso? 

M.  de  Stein.  I  believe  I  have  heard  it,  but 
really  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Herb.  Not  remember  it!  I  could  not  have 
believed  this.  But  you  cannot  forget  tlie  duet 
of  Ah  perdona:  forgive  me,  but  1  am  satisfied 
you  must  sing  that  piece  of  mutie  to  perfection! 

M.  de  Stein,  (laughinf;.)  Pray  modcrme 
your  expectations  and  enthusiasm,  and,  in  mercy, 
grant  me  your  fulf  pardon  when  I  astore  you 
that  I  know  not  a  single  note  of  music,  and  that 
I  am  perfectly  unable  to  ting  or  pUy  on  aJiy  io- 
stiumcnt  whatever. 

Here  it  must  be  owned  Herbert  was  silenced 
for  a  time,  and  his  transporis  experienced  no 
slight  check;  for  it  required  all  his  fortitude,  and 
a  succession  of  the  most  enchanting  smiles  from 
the  lovely  widow,  to  rettore  bim  to  bit  former 
composure  and  happy  condition  of  SMOd.  How- 
ever, when  the  hour  of  taking  leave  arrived, 
Herbert  was  completely  a  lover,  and  a  con-> 
firmed  one  loo;  and  though  l.oaniiot  positively 
declare  what  was  the  e.\act  state  of  the  lady'g 
heart,  yet  it  is  certato  that  Herbert,  embolden- 
ed by  the  nature  of  bit  reception,  ^ntoved* 
aft«r  a  very  extended  vurt,  to  piess  her  fair  ba,nd 
gently,  and  to  request  permission  to  return  on 
the  following  day,  and  tl^at  such  request  was 
oonoeded,  and  the  coneeerion  fortber  oetabliab* 
ed  both  by  a  blush  and  a  aiyh. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  attempt  to  describe  (he- ' 
feelings  under  which  Herbert  retired  that  night 
to  reat,  or  rather  to  seek  for  rest;  he  was  almost 
in  an  excess  nfdilirium:  he  had  at  last  found  the 
woman  he  itad  been .  for  pcar^  fifteen  yowo 
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seeking;  the  being,  oh  whom  all  his  hopes  of 
happiness  wers  to  rest.  The  morning  of 
third  daj  (every  previous  hour  having  been  re- 
galailj  counted)  at  last  auived:  away  flew  Her- 
btrt,  on  tho  wings  of  Ioto  and  aeDtinioBt,  to  the 
castle  of  his  enchantress,  as  piifwtoljr  u  Im 
cooJd,  and  keeping  his  intentions  secret  from 
the  baron:  for  Herbert  was  determined,  without 
foftlMr  etfMBoay  or  delay,  to  niako  a  proposi- 
tion )m  fom  to  Madaitto  do  SUiiibron.  . 

The  weather  was  saltry  and  overpowering 
when  he  reached  the  chateau.  Upon  his  admit- 
tance into  the  well  known  saloon,  be  found  the 
charming  widow  as  osual  upon  hor  eoaeh,  bor 
head  resting  on  both  her  hands,  with  her  arms 
extended  on  one  of  its  pillows.  Traces  of 
Uiooght  and  langor  were  apparent  in  her  beau- 
tifiil  countenance,  but  her  eyes  were  fraught 
with  intense  feeling.  Herbert  could  hardly  re- 
frain from  gazing  on  the  lovely  arms  and  hands 
ozpowd  to  Jiit  view,  wineb  won  «o  wkito  and 
perfect  that  Canova  might  have  modelled  frooa 
them.  It  was  evident  that  Madame  de  Stein- 
broo  had  been  occupied  in  deep  and  serious  me- 
ditation ;  bor  iBamior«  though  kind,  partook  of 
something  between  sorrow  and  embarrassment.. 
▲  little  time  elapsed  before  the  accustomed 
flow  of  eonrenatios  could  be  supported;  for 
Herbert,  on  hif  poft,  bont  on  carrying  his  reso- 
lution  into  efi*ect,  expressed  himself  with  a  de- 
gree of  confusion  and  hesitation.  Madame  de 
MoinbroB  havtnf  rontrkod  how  onioae  lAio  felt 
to  travel  in  England,  Herbert  inwardly  blessed 
his  good  fortune  that  so  favorable  an  opportuni- 

abad  been  afforded  for  his  project,  and  he, 
r  much  ooofiorBatien  on  the  subject  of  oo* 
dety  and  amusements  in  Britain,)  in  the  act  of 
replying  to  some  inquiry  of  the  lady,  when  the 
seaud  of  a  clarionotont  of  doors,  playing  the  air 
of  a  favorite  national  dance,  attracted  his  at- 
tention. The  day  of  the  week  wss  Friday,  and 
perhaps  Herbert's  evil  genius,  or  some  other 
dnMMof  niaehiof,  was  thm  otalking  abrood,  or 
perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
very  pretty  foot  of  Madame  de  Steinbron  which 
poeped  out  from  under  her  robe,  that  Herbert 
all  at  onooonloimed,  *'What  an  enlivening  air! 
and  what  an  attractive  eight  it  is,  to  behold  an 
flfgant  woman  walta  gracefully.  I  am  sure  you 
warn  bo  dtvottd  to  dtoebig ?>* 

ibjdaroo  do  Steinbron  cast  down  her  lovely 
ayw.'  turned  pale  as  marble,  and  dropping  a 
tear,  replied,  with  emotion,  **  l  oDce  wa«,  hot, 
alas!  I  am  indeed  unfortunate!'* 

Herbert  became  all  romance  and  tenderness: 
hodiovBonr  to4ho  oottch,  folly  preparod  to  re- 
ceive toino  interesting  confession,  or  tale  of  past 
sorrows.  How  transporting,  to  be  selected  for 
such  a  mark  of  eonfidenee !  His  beautiful  widow 
■oro  Ibeeioitif  thin  ovor$  nnd  Ms 
were  all  concentrated  in  his  eyes  and 
ears.  **  Listen!  my  dear  friend,"  continued 
Madamo  de  Steinbron:  *'  I  have  encountered 
BMitioveieiiAring:  three  years  back  my  car- 
ritgt  WM  ovtrtmipitd;  agr  dght  limb 


fractured;  it  was  amputated;  and,  alas!  in  its 
place  I  have  only  a'corJk  leg!'* 

If  a  sudden  thundet-bolt  from  heaven  had 
darted  by  Herbert  without  immediately  destroy- 
ing him,  he  cmiM  not*  havo  felt  moro  ovtr* 
whelmed  and  dismayed.  Complete  ailoDCO  on- 
sued  for  a  few  minutes,  till,  hardly  conscious  of 
hui  actions,  he  at  last  started  from  bis  seat,  and 
aboohitoly  •eroiflihig-  alond,  *•  A  eorlr  kgr*  bo 
darted  out  of  the  apartment,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  found  himself  at  his  hotel  at  Ems. 
In  another  half  hour  bis  bill  was  discharged,  his 
trunks  were  packed,  and  Herbert  wao  in  hia 
travelling  caleche,  mentally  ejaculating  curses 
on  the  Baron  de  T.  and  his  own  wayward  des- 
tiny, and  andibly  bestowing  the  aamo  on  the 
schwager  and  the  post-horses,  while  he  hurried 
over  the  road  to  Cologne  to  return  to  England, 
as  fast  as  German  trasreliing  and  English  impe- 
tuosity would  pornnt. 

From  the  Tiondon  Morning  Herald,  Nor.  2.'. 
SIR  A9TLKY  COOPER  AND  THE  SIAMESE  YOUTHS. 

We  were  yesterday  admitted  to  a  private  in- 
apoetion,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  of  the  two  Sia- 
moM  jrouths,  whose  bodies  arc,  in  a  manner  so 
unexampled,  inseparably  attached  to  each  other. 

The  exhibition  of  monstrous  formations  in  ge- 
neral is  liable  to  great  objection.   In  this  coun- 
try suc!»  s  g'ht.B,  fur  good  reasons,  are  also  ob- 
vious to  suspicion.    We  say  this  in  ot-der  at 
once,  and  most  unequivocally,  to  separate  .the 
phenomenon  of  which  we  now  speak  from  si* 
most  every  othir  exhibition  of  human  rnal-forma- 
lion,  real  or  pretended,  that  has  'ever  engaged 
the  attonlioo  of  thO  public.   Indeed,  to  our  ap- 
prehension, the  curiosity  on  this  occasion  is  not 
8o  much  of  a  pliysical  as  it  is  of  a  moral  chsrac- 
ter;  and  in  the  latter  point  of  view  these  boyn 
become,  in  our  judgment,  a  deeply  impresnvo 
and  even  affecting- sight.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
to  dismi<>s  at  once  the  objection  that  this  spec- 
tacle is  either  disguslin|f  or  even  displeasing;  on 
the  contrary,  we  sfjeak  only  the  opinions  of  the 
most  eminent  professional  men  of  the  day  when 
we  assert,  that  there  is  notiiing  in  the  whole  , 
conne  of  the  exhibition  which  can  be  doomed 
repup^nant  to  the  bashfulness  of  the  most  fastidi- 
ous of  the  gentler  sex.  l^lr.  Urodt^  the  eminent 
stirgeon,  was  requested  to  sign  a  certificate,  to 
this  ciTect.  He  naked,  with  some  surprise,  Kow 
such  a  g-uarantee  could  be  thought  necesssr>-. 
We  may  further  add,  that  as  to  imposition  in 
this  case  It  is  wholly  not  of  the  qoeitHNif  m  ahu  < 
g\e  glance  at  the  youths  will  dispel  the  dnufata 
of  the  moat  sceptical.    In  addition,  we  bad  the 
sattafiKtilen  of  witnesnng  the  examination  of  the 
boys  singly  by  some  of  the  bmmI  eminent  profes- 
sional men  in  this  country— we  mean  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  SirU.  Ualford,  Mr.  Brodie,  Dr.  Bab- 
hington,  Ur.  BonroWa,  Dr.  llailaa%  Sir  A.  Oar- 
ti»Ie,  Mr.  Brookes,  the  veteran  teacher  of  anito* 
my,  and  a  host  of  scientific  men,  all  of  whom  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  never  seen  a  more 
curious  and  interestinf  phoMneopll.  In  tho 
courao  of  tho  diy  Enl  iponotr.  lir  r.  B«vdctt» 
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8ic  R.  Wibon,  Sir  Q.  Coekbtun,  lb.  Cfoktr,  of 

the  Admiralty,  and  a  number  of  public  men 
came  in,  and expicn«d  their  Mttsfactioa  at  seting 
the  bojra. 

When  we  entered*  the  boys  were  ranginp^tfie 

apartments  with  perfect  indifference.  Their 
attire  was  made  to  reseroblet  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, the  costume  ef  their  native  country.  The 
front  part  of  their  heads  was  cloeely  cropped, 
and  over  the  back  part  of  the  crown,  the  hair, 
which  is  there  suffered  to  grow  at  great  length, 
was  wound  into  a  graceful  platted  wreath.  The 
persona  of  these  boys  exactly  resemble  the 
iijures  of  the  Chinese,  which  may  be  frequent- 
ly seen  in  the  shops  in  London ;  and  whoever 
can  imagine  two  of  these  figurea  engaged  In  the 
evolutions  ofa  waltze,  will  have  a  very  accurate 
notion  of  the  Siamese  youths.   The  medium  of 
•itaehment  between  the  two  bodies  coositta  ap- 
parently of  a  piece  of  flesh,  runninj?  from  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  of  the  one  to  exactly  a  corres- 
pondingly place  in  the  other.    Tliis  ligament 
aeems  to  be  a  part  of  the  body  of  eaeb.  The 
natural  position  of  the  youths,  or  that  which 
teems  to  place  the  connecting  ligament  in  its 
natural  form,  is  that  efface  to  face.   This  posi- 
tion, as  must  be  obvioua»  ii  extremely  inconve* 
nient,  and  the  boys  have  consequently  accustom- 
ed themselves  to  stand  or  move  side  by  side.^ 
Their  peraons  arc  thoa  drawn  motnallj  eloser, 
which  majcps  it  necessary  fur  one  to  place  his 
arm  about  the  neck  or  waist  of  the  other.  The 
position  may  be  varied — that  is,  the  ligament 
nay  be  made  an  axis  upon  which  the  youths 
can  turn  and  brinp  in  contact  the  two  opposite 
sides,  instead  of  those  which  were  first  in  colli* 
aion.  The  figament  itself  haa  been  a  aubjeet  of 
curious  speculation  to  the  learned.    The  supe- 
rior edfje  is  formed  of  carriage,  but  the  appre- 
hension  of  ossification  is  quite  idle.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  a  eommunication  of  some 
sort  between  the  two  boys  through  the  internal 
part  of  this  ligament ;  but  neither  Sir  A.  Cooper 
nor  Mr.  Brodie,  nor  any  other  of  the  medical 
men,  could  discover  the  least  pulsation  in  it — a 
fact  which  neg-atives  the  possibility  of  arterial 
communication.    Both  these  gentlemen  admit- 
ted it  to  be  a  very  singular  fact  that  one  navel 
only  was  discoverable,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  ligament,  and,  with  curious  preciaion, it  was 
an  equal  disUnce  between  the  two  bodtea.  Mr. 
Brodie*  aeeiningly  desirous  of  canytng  his  inqui- 
ries to  some  satisfactory  point,  requested  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  that  one  of  the 
boyt  would  eough.  One  of  them  instantly 
eoaplied,  and  coughed  as  often  as  he  was 
desired.    The  result  was  important,  for  Mr. 
Brodie  declared  that  be  had  now  no  doubt  tluit 
hernia  eziited,  or,  in  popular  language^  that  a 
portion  of  intestine  on  one  side  had  penetrated 
naif  way  at  least  through  a  channel  within  the 
contesting  ligament.  Sir  A*  Cooper  was  aaked 
if  he  thought  the  two  bodiea  might  be  separat- 
ed.   *•!  should  not  like  to  try,**  said  Sir  Astleyj 
**but  why  separate  them?  the  boys  seem  per- 
fectly bftppy  as  they  are.'*  Then*  tuminc  to 
Captain  €offiii***Depend  oa  it*"  cMtiMCd  Sir 


Aattey,  in  his  playful  mamier,  "thoie  boye  wHI 

fetch  a  vast  deal  more  money  while  they  are 
together  than  when  they  are  separate."  Mr. 
Brodie  perfectly  concurred  with  Sir  Astley  that, 
an  attempt  at  separation  would  be  highly  dan* 
gerous.  Not  that  any  vital  organs  would  be 
affected  by  the  operation;  but  he  waa  sure, 
from  the  mutual  attachment  of  the  two  youtbi^ 
that  such  a  shock  would  be  given  to  the  nervoua 
system  of  both  as  to  endanger  their  lives. 
"This,'*  said  Sir  A.  Cooper,  "is  certainly  a  most 
curious  phenomenon;  bot  1  have  seen  one  atill 
more  curious;  I  was  in  Paris  in  1793,  and  a  mon- 
ster child  was  shown  me  there.  It  was  eleven 
weeks  old.  It  had  two  distinct  heads,  four  arms 
and  hands,  and  four  feet  and  legs.  It  waa 
sucking  the  mother  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
heads.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  squeeze  gently 
between  my  fhigera  the  diedc  of  the  other 
head;  the  features  were  writhed  a  little,  but 
those  of  the  other  head  remained  unmoved,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  enjoy- 
ing  ita  nooriihrecnt. " 

So  far  from  recommending  an  attempt  to  se- 
parate the  bodies.  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Bro- 
die, confirmed  by  the  reft  of  the  ftcnky  pre* 
sent,  recommended  even  that,  in  case  onedlOOM 
die,  the  ligament  should  be  cut  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
for  h»r  of  injuring  'the  aorvivor.  There  can 
now,  we  believe,  be  no  doubt  that  the  two 
youths  are  perfectly  distinct  beings,  having 
each  hia  organization  totally  independent  of  the 
other.  Frooi  the  circumstances  of  their  eatinf« 
drinking,  and  sleeping  simultaneously,  some 
persons  have  inferred  that  their  wants,  appetites, 
and  eenaationab  are  common  t  but  tboae  who 
know  the  power  of  habit,  will  immediately  disco- 
ver a  reason  for  these  fasts,  without  yielding  to 
so  violent  an  inference.  Perhaps  the  total  in- 
dependence of  the  volitten  of  m  one  brotlkar 
upon  that  of  the  other  could  not  be  more  strik- 
ingly exemplified  than  by  a  circumstance  which 
took  place  durinr  the  day.  The  ^jrouths,  after 
lambung  about  the  room,  turned  into  the  paa* 
sage  which  leads  from  the  entrance  door  of  the 
apartment ;  as  they  approached  tl>e  door,  whioti 
is  partly  of  glass,  Captain  CoAn  caUod  Cbmngp 
the  name  to  which  one  of  them  answers.  The 
youth  instantly  turned  in  obdience  to  the  call, 
whilst  his  brother  eagerly  went  forward  to  gra- 
tify his  curiosity  by  peeping  through  the  door. 
"Now,"  said  Mr.  Croker  to  some  friends  that 
surrounded  him,  "I  am  mtisfied  that  these  boya 
cannot  be  governed  by  one  will,  for  you  per- 
ceive that  the  inclination  of  one  boy  was  to  re- 
turn in  obedience  to  the  summons  which  he  had 
heard,  but  he  is  drawn  away  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection by  the  other,  ia  the  eagerness  of  hia  oo* 
riosity.  These  boys  cannot,  tktn/htt»  btt  go- 
verned by  one  impulse/' 

Hbwever  aeientmc  men  amy  speculate  m  to  the 
causes  or  consequences  of  the  physical  junctionoC 
these  youth«,  no  one,  we  think,  who  sees  them, 
can  fail  to  be  touched  with  the  perfect  harmony 
that  aobaiila  bctweea  thenu  Hi^  ana  deeiltt 
iiithe  exlrana^  and  poaana  the 
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diipiNitiont.  In  their  wishes,  their  desires,  their 
movements,  they  seem  to  be  controlled  by  a 
sing-Ie  impulse.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
cfeate  jealousies  between  them;  bat  without  the 
•lightest  effect.  Any  gift  which  they  receive 
capable  of  division  is  shared  between  them;  and 
aoy  ochor  description  of  present  passes  from  one 
to  tht  otlMT  M  a  joint  possession.  It  would 
perhaps  be  more  just  to  say  that  they  appear  to 
reeogiuze  no  difference  between  themselves. 
A  vciy  ettentiTe  obserfer,  however,  we  tbink, 
win  not  fail  to  discover  between  these  two  boys, 
who  certainly  bear  the  strongest  possible  resem- 
blance to  eacli  other,  a  marked  distinction.  One 
yoodi  teeDt  to  us  to  be  a  little  aiore  robust  thsn 
the  other,  and  even  to  possess  an  intellectual 
•apetiorit^  over  bis  brother.  Perhaps  this  no- 
laum  acqaiTesplattMbilitv  from  the  elreiim«ttfice 
that  the  former  generally  acts  as  the  oi^an  of 
communication  on  the  joint  part  with  the  inter- 
preters. We  certainly  observed  with  great  in- 
terest this  superior  brother  yield  on  aH  oeeastons 
to  the  impulses  of  the  weaker,  giving  up  his  own 
choice,  and  preferring  the  course  intimated  by 
the  other.  The  inferior  brother  then  playfully 
letns'  sgminst  his  mate  for  support,  or  the  one 
pats  the  cheek  or  presses  the  ferehead,  or  ad- 
justs the  shirt  collar  of  the  other,  in  such  a  way 
•s  betnys  the  khidliest  feelings  in  each,  and  the 
teaderest  affection  for  each  other. 

Enough  has  been  said,  we  hope,  to  convey  to 
the  public  a  faithful  description  of  these  singular 
youths.  We  repeat,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
exhibition  which  the  most  timid  maiden  may  not 
eBdure— whilst  the  most  hardened  cannot  f«il 
to  bosttodt  with  tlie  manifesUtions  wfaieb  tiiey 
ghre  of  feneroiHb  kindly*  and  affeetionate  na- 

tOfCO. 


WIT  AHD  «BIfTIMBlfT. 


An  Irishman  passing  through  a  field  of  cattle 
the  other  day,  said  to  a  friend,  "  Whenever  you 
sso  »  bold  oreows  aH  laying  dewa,  and  one  of 
them  ooij  staadbg  iip.'tlie  mu  is  sore  to  be  a 

^^^^ 

EQUALIZATION. 

A  ragged  Irish  emigrant,  a  few  years  since, 
was  arguing  in  favour  of  an  equal  division  of 
property  in  tflis  blesisd  land  of  bis  adoption. 

**Well,  suppose  suoh  a  division  should  take 
place,"  said  his  opponent,  "bow  mosh  do«you 
think  would  fall  to  your  share?'* 

**Wbf»  I  den't  know,  jistly,*'  replied  Teaguo; 
*'but  I  should  suppose  something  bke  twotbou- 
soImI  dollars,  more  or  less." 

"Well,  what  would  you  do  nith  your  portion, 
whon'yoQ  had  got  iti**  asked  the  other. 

**Wby,  I'm  the  man  that  would  live  well  on 
it,  would  I  not?"  rejoined  the  Irishman. 

"And  when  that  was  gone,  wbat'woiild  you 
do  next?*'  demanded  the  other. 

"What  would  I  do  next?"  returned  the  equal- 
tsnig  philosopher:  "whv,  what  should  I  do,  my 
jiwil,  bot  he  titer  having  muthtr  dMtian!** 


PnorANK  Lakguaoe.— A  part  from  the  fear- 
ful impiety  of  this  practice,  it  is  most  assuredly 
nngenteel,  and  1  never  will — I  never  can:  enter 
on  my  list  of  gentleman,  the  man  who  swears 
profanely ;  whatever  may  be  his  accomplishments 
— descending  to  this  vulgarity  utterly  mars  bis 
character  as  a  geatleman.  "Tis  woise  than  the 
dead  fly  in  the  apotheeaties'  omtment." 

"  Mmt  J  not  treat  my  friends  when  they  call 
to  900  moV* 
•*  Treat"  them!  yes,  to  be  sure ;  and  treat  them 
well.  '*  Treat  them  with  respect  and  hospital- 
ity; and  take  care  not  to  insult  them,  especial- 
ly by  offering  them  strong  drink.  To  do  this,  is 
as  ni  nch  as  to  say,  that  you  suspect  they  love  it ; 
that  they  drink  it  at  home;  that  they  cannot  do 
well  without  it;  that  they  called  upon  yon  with 
the  expectation  of  getting  some,  and  would  be 
angry  if  they  went  away  disappointed.  Where 
are  the  ladies  and  genilemen  that  would  treat 
their  fUends  in  this  manner? 

A  MILITARY  DANDY  OF  THE  BON  TON. 

*  Will  you  sup,  Sir  Harry,'  said  a  noble  host- 
ess  to  a  uentenant  of  the  lOtb,  who  was  rolling 
and  quizzing,  and  attitudinizing  through  her 
splendid  apartments.  *  Nos,  my  leddy,  I  cut 
all  suppers  decidedlv*'  'Too  play?'  'Nee,  I 
cut  cards  too.'  *  Then  you  must  dance.*  *  Noe, 
me  dear  leddy  Mary,  I  abo-m-inate  dancing.' — 
'  But  you  must.  Sir  Henry,  I  have  a  partner  for 
you.*  ■  Well  trot  her  out.*— Xsii.  Gas. 

Mistakes  in  Hsavxn  Prxventkd. — The 
Minister  of  a  village  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  a  few  Sundays  ago,  concluded  the 
service  of  the  day  with  the  following  pious 
prayer: — "0  Lord,  shower  th^  blessings  on  the 
illustrious  family  at  present  resident  in  this  nsi|[h- 
borhood;and,  \ov  fear  there  should  be  any  mis- 
takot  it  is  the  Earl  of  Uopatown  I  mean." 

A  new  made  justice  of  the  peace,  into  whoso 

office  some  dozen  of  his  neighbors  had  followed 
a  constable,  with  a  vagrant  in  charge,  to  see 
how  the  magistrate  would  make  out,  determined 
to  strike  them  dumb  with  awe.  He  sentenced 
the  poor  animal  to  twenty  days  imprisonment, 
and  concluded  with  all  possible  solemnity: — 
**  And  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soull** 

Our  Militia  Officers  are  Spirited  rdlowR,  if 
not  so  very  literary.  A  Captain  was  asked  how 
he  would  act  in  this  ease:  **One  man  owed  an- 
other, and  tendered  him  Bank  Notes  in  payment, 
whfch  were  refused,  as  not  being  a  legal  tender, 
and  sued  and  levied  an  execution  on  tbe  proper- 
ty of  the  debtor?"  After  bitching  up  his  waist- 
band, and  taking  his  best  malitious  attitude, 
with  sword  in  hand,  he  said:  **if  1  owes  a  man  a 
debt,  and  making  htm  a  lawless  tenant  of  a 
blank  bill— and  he  infuses  to  incept  it— 'bet  saes 
out  an  impeachment  and  levels  it  on  my  proper- 
ty, if  I  did'nt  make  a  sacrament  of  him,  duu.n.u!!'* 
— >.dtigtflte  CsMHff . 
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Tkere  is  x  good  deal  of  gtucy  wit  in  Lord  By- 
roa's  AMcdoto  of  the  fur  astronomeni: — U« 
Mjf,  mam  IHwtiy  MiM  bohiff  wked  how  tboir 
couM  bt  aufficiently  iDterested  to  spend  so  much 
timo  in  watching  the  heavens,  replied,  that  they 
had  a  gteat  curiotity  to  aee  whether  ihoio 
imU/  a  mjji  mi  tho  ommb! 

The  cuatom  of  using  bard  compoando  fiumiih- 
ed  Ben  Johnson  with  an  opportunity  of  Aowiiif 
hit  ntire  and  his  learning  together.  Those  are 
the  words  on  which  he  speaks  sometimes  ai>  "un- 
in^ne-breath-utterable."  Redi  mentions  an 
epigram  agaiMt  th«  Sophisto,  wUeh  it  pnoonred 
in  Atbenxus,  and  ia  made  up  of  compounds  **a 
mile  long."  He  presents  us  %vith  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Joseph  Scaliger,  which  may  be  thus 

rondorad  is  English: 

•»Ix>fty  bro  w  f1 0  uriiih  et, 

Noteinbearil  wallowf  rs, 
Barandebeardnouriiihet; 

DiabandanswaUowcn, 
Oldcloaklralilers, 

Barefoot  !ookfiagliioner% 
Miab^rivateteasteaten; 

CrafUucubratinners.  , 
Youthch raters,  wordcatcheri,  Tiinjtloryaophers, 
Sucb  are  you  seekers  of  rirtue  PhiloaoptKra." 

DR.  JOHNSON  AND  MRS.  THRALE. 
The  first  limo  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  company 
with  Mrs.  1  hrale,  neither  the  elegance  of  his 
oonTorsatioii,  nor  tho  depth  of  his  knowledse, 
r  ould  prevent  that  lady*8  being  shocked  at  bis 
manners.   Among  other  pieces  of  indecoruiD, 
his  tea  not  being  aveet  enough,  bo  clappod  his 
fingort  into  tho  oogmr^liih,  and  supplied  himself 
with  as  little  ceremony  and  concern  as  if  there 
had  not  been  a  lady  at  the  table.   Every  well- 
brod  ehook  wat  tinged  with  confumon;  but  Mrs. 
Thrale  was  ao  exasperated,  that  she  ordered 
the  siigar-iTish  immediately  from  the  table,  as  if 
its  contents  had  be^n  contaminated  by  thn  fin* 
gera  of  Pompoao.  Tho  Doctor  pmdoiitljr  took 
iin  notice,  but  peaceably  swallowed,  as  usual, 
several  cups  of  tea.   When  be  had  done,  in- 
atetd  of  placing  hta  cup  and  atoeer  vpmi  tho 
table,  bo  throw  them  both  very  calmly  under  the 
prate.    The  whole  tea-table  was  ihrown  into 
ronfusion.    Mrs.  Thrale  screamed  out,  "Why, 
doctor,  what  have  you  done?   You  have  spoiled 
t  lie  handsomest  set  of  china  I  have  in  the  world !" 
"1  am  sorry  for  it,  madam,"  answered  Dr. 
Juhnaon,  *'bii»  1  assure  you  I  did  it  oat  of  pure 
good-brooding;  for,  ftom  your  traatnont  of  the 
mgar-diah,  I  supposed  you  would  never  touch 
any  thing  again  that  1  onco  soiled  with  my  hn- 
gers.'» 

Tlie  following  are  s  brace  nf  epifapbl* 

**  UlarOSA  BLE  KPITHKT." 

<  Herellea  my  dear  wife,  a  sad  slattern  and  ihrewi 
lift  Mid  I  rcgralied  her,  I  slKitiKl  lie  loo.*' 

•*01f  AX  IVLKR. 

•*Here  Kcs  on^,  «ho  was  born  and  cried, 
Toll  tbreeieore  j  eaw,  and  then  bedkd: 
}'  s  xrestesl  aoiions  lliat  we  find 
V  e.  r,  that  he  washed  bis  hiHidianddbad.*' 


THE  COMMON  WEALTHS. 
**I  am  sorry,*'  said  Mr.  Broadahouldora  to  % 
littio  five-foot  deputy  SberiflT,  "that  I  treated  you 
exactly  as  I  did  the  other  day.  The  fact  was, 
I  waa  talking  and  laughing  with  these  fellows  ae 
you  eame  vp,  and  it  wae  a  pleaaant  day,  and  I 
did'nt  want  to  go  to  jail  for  that  tavern  debt; 
but  I  was  kind  o*  provoked  at  the  way  you  came 
up,  and  i  suppose  it  was'nt  quite  right  in  mo  to 
Uke  hold  of  yon  ea  I  did; I  an  willing  to  settle 
it  smicably  with  you  some  way,  and  do  what'a 
right."  "Mr.  Broadsbouldora,"  replied  SberiflT 
Lilliput.  "it  is*nt  that  I  care  ao  much  for  what 
happened  the  other  day,  but,  Mr.  Broadshoal- 
ders,  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind,  sir— yea,  sir,  I 
wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  hereafter,  Mr.  Broad- 
ahoaldera,  that  A«  that  9kakt$  tM,  *kakt§  thf 
C0mmmiwealtk»** 

VIRTUE  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  KISSES! 
••The  notion  of  prolonginff  life  by  inhaling 

the  breath  of  y6ung  women,  was  (as  observee 
Mr.  Wadd)  ai)  agreeable  doluaion  easily  credit- 
ed, and  one  physician,  who  had  himaeir  written 
on  health  waa  so  influenced  by  it,  that  he  ac- 
tually took  lodgings  in  a  boarding  school,  that 
he  might  never  be  without  a  constant  supply  of 
tho  proper  atmoaphere.  FhiUp  Thickneeae, 
who  wrote  the  Valetudinarian's  Guide,  in  1799» 
aeems  to  have  taken  a  doae  whenever  bo  could. 
I  am  myself,  (says  he)  turned  sixty,  and  in  gene* 
ral,  though  I  have  lived  in  various  climatea,  and 
suffered  severely,  both  in  body  and  mind,  yet 
having  partaken  of  the  breath  of  young  women» 
whenever  they  lay  in  my  wav,  I  foal  iMoe  of  tiMi 
infirmitiea  which  so  often  strike  the  eyes  and  ears 
in  this  great  city  (Bath)  of  sickness,  by  men, 
many  yeara  younger  than  myaelf. —  Wadd't  Mt* 

THE  TRUE  GENTLEMAN. 
By  a  geaUeman,  we  mean  not  to  draw  a  line 
that  wottld  be  invidioaB  between  high  and  leer 

rank  and  anbordination,  riches,  and  poverty. — 
The  distinction  is  in  the  mind.  Whoever  is  open, 
loyal,  and  true;  whoever  is  of  humane  and  a& 
fable  demeuKHir:  whoever  ia  henoeimble  to  hte- 
self,  and  in  jed|[ment  to  others;  and  requires  no 
law  but' his  word  to  make  him  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment— such  a  man  ia  a  gentleman;  and  eech  • 
man  may  be  found  among  the  tilleraof  the  earth 
— But  high  birth  and  distinction  for  the  most 
part,  insure  the  high  peotineat  which  ia  denied 
to  poverty  and  *  the  lower  wefoMiona.  It  ia 
hence  only*  tlait  the  great  clahn  their  tuperi- 
ority;  and  hence,  what  has  been  so  beautifully 
aaid  of  honor,  the  law  of  kings  is  no  more  than 

stoai^lthcea  viHnewbsft  it  roeete  hai^ 
wbaitt  abe  is  aoU 


It 


A  lid*  on  delivering  hie  miUt,  a  fow  mornings 
ago,  was  asked  why  the  milk  was  so  warm.  "I 
don't  know,"  he  replied,  with  much  simplicity, 

•^unleai  they  puiivam  wtter  iiit«  U  iMteUef 

-  -  »•  - 
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THE  BISHOP  TRICKED. 
Wbtn  •  certain  BMMp,  wIm  held  rnmy  Iit. 
mgs,  wa«  one  day  travallng  on  a  risitation,  he 
net  a  ptfor  .corate  of  his  diocese,  and  desired  to 
knav  which  way  he  was  going?  •♦To  Farnham/* 
MnillM  mnate.  *    Then,  8ir,»»  said  the  Mthop, 
with  great  pomposity  and  haughtiness  of  tone, 
.*<Iinust  desire  that  you  will  call  at  such  an 
mill  Mid  offder  me  a  gMd  dm^er."  **  For  your 
grace  alone? '»  said  th«  curate.  ••Certainly, 
Sir."    The  poor  parson  was  a  man  of  some  hu- 
■onr,  and  feeling  himself  a  little  hurt  by  the 
neaaness  of  hia  comniisrioii.  told  the  landlord  of 
the  inn  that  be  must  provide  a  dinner  of  three 
removes,  for  a  dozen  of  the  clergy,  with  the 
bnbop  at  the  head,  and  an  handsome  desert  into 
.  the  bargain.   His  grace,  on  bli  arrival,  was  a 
good  deal  surprised  at  the  preparations,  but  on 
ci^Ung  for  the  bill  of  fare,  his  asionishment  was 
Stoat  oovond  daeeription;  then  ringing  violently 
for  the  landlord,  he  exclaimed,  **  how  in  the 
name  of  wonder  could  you  think  of  such  a  pro- 
fusion for  a  single  person.*'   «*  Sir,"  said  the 
landlord,  •<  the  gentleman  told  me  thoro  was  at 
least  a  dozen  clergymen— there  was  the  Bishop 
©T  "  "That  is  me"--"and  the  Dean  of  Saiis- 


the  bar,  he  resumed,  **  Yep,  sir,  we  can  accom- 
modate you — we  have  one  bed  that  has  but 
elevon  in  it."    »  Eleven  in  it!**  said  the  fellow, 
his  eyes  glaring  with  renewed  astonishment. 
**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  merciless  wag.  "  What ! 
eleven  in  one  bed,  and  nioi%  to  be  stowed  in  yet? 
By  hoky!  I  should  like  to  know  how  tbsysleop 
in  Boston."      Well,  you  shall  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  it.  Here,  Thomas,  light  this 
gentleman'  to  bed,  in  No.  l,84<K*>..-«<  Stop, 
atop,  Mister!  I  say,  landlord,  I  should  like  to 
know  first  how  we  are  to  lie,  so  many  in  a  bed?" 
0,  there's  no  difficulty  at  all  sir;  we  pile  them 
up  in  layers,  four  lengthwise,  and  then  four  cross- 
wise, and  then  the  samd  number  lengthwise 
again,  and  so  on  till  we  get  the  bed  full."  is 
tnat  the  way  you  fix  'em?r-then,  by  the  holy 
spoon!"  (making towards  the  door,)  "you  don't 
catch  me  to  stay  in  Boston  this  oight-^I 
know!** 


bury" — "that  am  I,"  said  the  bishop — "the  Pro- 
band of  Winchester'*—**  so  am  I"->-^*yiear  of 

 '•_««  BO  am  I"— ««  the  Master  of  Col- 

Itgp,"  **so  am  I."  Here  the  Bishop  smokmg  the 
jeet,  loM  tbe  landlord  he  knew  the  re$t  of  the 
gentlemen,  so  desired  him  to  send  up  the  dinner 
directly,  but  not  a  little  obagrinoa  at  what  be 
should  have  to  pay. 

MsAsuRiivs  FOR  A  SuppER.— A  tall,  faw- 
boned,  broad-backed  fellow,  of  no  very  pre- 
poseeasiog  appearance,   stopped  awhile  ago 
at  one  of  the  hotels  in  Boston,  and  asked  for 
supper.    Schaefier,  the  famous  dancing  master, 
who,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the  greatest  wags  in 
the  country,  being  present,  Boniface  tipped  him 
the  wink  to  assume  pro  lem.,  tbe  dutiesof  land- 
lord. Schaetfer,  putting  on  such  an  airof  impor« 
tanoe  as  became  the  master  of  the  house,  told 
tbo  stranger  be  eonld  have  supper,  and  desired 
to  know  what  he  would  choose.    "  Sausages," 
replied  the  other.  •«  Veiy  well,  sir,"  replied  the 
temporary  landlord,  stepping  up  to  him.    **  Ml 
take  yonr  neasore,  if  you  please.**   <*  My  mea- 
sure!" ejaculated  the  strangw,  and  began  to 
draw  back.      Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  wag, 
*'  we  always  take  the  measure  of  people  before 
we  get  tbem  a  meal  of  victuals.'*  ••  What! 
measure  a  man  for  a  meal  of  victuah*,  the  same 
as  ^ott  would  for  a  coat  or  pair  of  trowsers? 
By^inga!  that  beats  me,  I  tsU  ye."  Then  sur- 
vsfMg  his  stent  fmnse  with  a  rnefd  ezptosstoa 
of  eountenance,  he  coneladed  not  to  take  sup. 
per,  but  coateat  himself  with  a  couple  of  creck- 
•rs  and  a  glass  of  eider.  ••  0,  very  well,  shr." 
■aid  the  lover  of  fun;  and  the  man  having  de- 
seatched  the  crackers,  and  sent  the  cider  after 
tbem.  asked  if  he  could  have  a  bed.   **  I'll  see, 
prssnUy,**  Mid  tho  emmtirtbit  MM,  «nd 
cigii9gbisi^M>f  «r«r«tliiit  tkAl  kpng  is 


I  AM  ENGAGED. 
The  following    is  an  extract  from  The 
Journal  of  the  Tour  of  L&fayette  in  America, ' 
written  by  Mr.  Levasaeur,bis'8eeretary. 

The  American  ladies  are  not  more  remarka- 
ble for  their  severe  conjugal  fidelity,  than  the 
girls  are  fbr  tbetr  eonstanoy  to  their  engage- 
ments.   At  parties  I  have  often  had'  young 
ladies  pointed  out  to  me  of'eighteen  or  nineteen, 
who  had  been  engaged  and  of  whose  future  hus- 
bands, one  was  in  Europe,  pursuing,  bin  studies, 
another  in  China,  attending  to  commercial  busi- 
ness, and  a  third  dangerously  employed  in  ihft 
wbalo  fishery,  in  tbe  most  distant  seas.-  Yuun^ 
girls  thus  engaged,  hold  the  middle  place  in 
society  between  their  still  disengaged  compan- 
ions and  the  married  ladies.  They  have  a^eady 
lost  some  of  tbe  tbongbtless  gaiety  of  tbe  formok, 
and  assumed  a  slight  tin^e  of  the  other.  The 
numerous  aspirants,  designated  here   by  the 
name  of  beaux  which  at  first  surrounded  them«. 
and  wero  received  until  ftcboieo-wasmado,  still 
bestow  upon  them  delicate  attentions,  but  by 
no  means  so  particular  as  formerly,  and  should 
one  of  them,  either  from  ingnorance  or  obstinate 
hopes,  persist  in  ofibrng  bis  heart  and  hand, 
the  answer  **  I  am  engaged,"  given  with  a 
sweet  frankness  and  an  indulgent  simle,  soci> 
destroys  all  his  illusions,  witbont  wounding  his 
pride.  Engagements  of  this  sort,  preceding  mar- 
riage, are  very  commqn,  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  throughout  the  United  States;  and  it  la  ex- 
ceedingly rare  that  they  are  not  fiilfilled  with  fe«i 
ligious  fidelity.  Public  opinion  is  very  severe  on 
this  |)oint,  and  does  not  spere  either  of  the  two 
parties  wbieb  mav  dispose 'of  themseU  es  with-, 
out  tbe  ooaseoi  ot  the  otbec. 

EXTREMELY  PGLITB. 
A  young  widow  of  very  polite  address,,  whose 
husband  had  lately  died,  was  vuited  soon  aftoi 
by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who  inquired,  as 
usual,  about. ker  husband's  health,  when  she  re^ 
pliedi,  with  a  ptovliat  mtSlM»  *he  is  dead,  /  tkarUk 
Ifsifc' 
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FroB  Gundiaoo'i  Apbomma  Prorrrbt,  ht, 
** Whenever  you  see  a  man  spending  his  tincin 
Imiaging  ftbMt  the  elreetfe  tahuBf  ^Ute,  yoa 
ticed  a«t  txp«ct  that  U  bit  any  MiejP  to 

Whenever  you  eee  jvtmg  Mi  fprnatef  thwr 
leiiim  howe  at  mim  retort  of  gaming  or  some 

other  amusement,  it  is  a  sun  eigo  thai  the/  will 
never  become  great  men.  .... 
•  ••Whenever  jrou  see  ayoaaff  My  tighily  b- 
eed,  it  ia  a  sure  sign  ahe  wishes  to  impose  upon 
heraelf  and  the  public  by  showing  what  ahe  has 
not  got  by  nature,  a  small  waial* 

•<When  ywi  bear  men  Ulbinff  leedly  in  a 
grog  shop  or  tavern,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  they 
havo  beea  smeiluig  the  barkeeper'a  bottle* 

•  When  you  hear  a  yoongstcr  engrei*  the 
whole  ofaceaferaatien,  it  is  a  sure  atfiitbatbe 
has  not  got  sense  enough  to  listen. 

When  you  see  a  lady  walking  the  streets  with 
a  ienrant  following,  carrying  her  comb,  it  is  a 
aign  that  it  is  too  large  to  bo  worn  out. 

The  veriest  blockhead  can  pull  down  a  house, 
but  it  requires  a  good  mechanic  to  build  efie. 

An  intelligent  old  lady  ie  always  a  welcome 
fViend,  none  shun  her  company,  but  all  are 
pleased  with  her  aenaible  conversation. 

Young  Ladiee  who  apend  their  leianre  hoati  in 
looKTing  at  thentelves  in  «  gleai  and  dreeeing, 
aeldom  become  intelligent. 

My  young  friend,  be  careful  in  your  choice  of 
a  wife;  d6  not  narty  a  fool  naltia  yoo  wiab  to 
beget  for  youraelf  trouble  and  shame. 

When  you  see  a  man  spending  hia  money  for 
rum  instead  of  books,  be  suie  the!  he  ia  bhely  to 
l^eeome  more  noisy,  bat  not  aa  wiae  ae  if  hu 
«boice  had  been  books. 

1  have  travelled  much,  and  have  nolicodtbat 
where  a  fartpera  hoeieiietoehed  with  heeka,  bit 
children  are  sure  to  be  intelligent. 

If  vou  see  Merchants  clerks,  when  from  under 
the  eye  of  their  employers  engaged  in  drinking 
and  gambling,  it  is  a  euro  sign  that  there  is  a 
time  when  they  would  not  like  tO  have  the  whole 
world  wiinees lUoir acUona. 

if  a  man  feeb  disposed  to  ridienle  the  Scripiure, 
or  qoote  paaaages  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
laughter  I  would  advise  him  to  retirp  into  some 
fecret  place  until  he  has  sufBcienily  amused 
himself.  He  wHl  thereby  avoid  nnninf  the 
of  injuring  the  feelings  of  Iboae  who  nave  4 
teepect  forthoScriptuies.  ^  ^  ,  ,  . 

If  you  ever  see  a  person  get  oflended  at  the 
publication  of  an  artiele  that  was  not  intended 
for  him,  it  is  a  Mia  alf»  thai  he  baa  been  foiUy 
«ralikecriine. 

NEW  DEFINITIONS. 

« 

Cursory— A  dog  grieved.   

•  Hurricane-^Telling  year  walkhif  aliik  to  go 

Surely — A  certam  fnleenood. 
8alad — Asking  a  boy  a  questioa. 
liladde»-A  delighted  Mwara. 
Anerioan-^A  langhmg  B^g.  .  • 


THINGS  t  HaIFE  VEftn  Sfi£M. 
I  have  never  seen  an  editor  that 
payment  from  half  bis  subscribers. 

1  have  never  seen  such  bard  times  aa  the  pre- 
sent in  all  ny  Kfe. 

1  have  never  seen  a  young  panen  bni  he  wca 
admired  by  the  young  ladies. 

i  have  never  seen  a  young  parson  married, 
•ad  aflerwerda  pieiefve  hia  papalaiity  among 
the  fairser. 

I  have  never  seen  old  nutida  d*cidediy  oppos- 
ed to  matrimony. 
I  have  never  aeen  a  piatly  girl  that  did  Mt 

know  it. 

I  have  never  seen  a  lawyer  revise  a  fee  on  ac- 
eeoat  ef  bw  eUeat'a  poverty. 
I  have  never  leea  a  wenMn  that  «aa  tMigoe* 

tied. 

I  have  never  aeen  a  girl  that  would  sing  with- 
onl  beiag  aiked  at  leaat  forty  tbnes. 

1  have  never  aeen  the  nafiatity  of  ladiee  wear- 
ing hip  splits. 

I  have  never  aeen  rich  men  prefer  marrymg 
poor  glrbc  . 

I  have  never  seen  but  one  lady  une  n  bed- 
wrench  and  pin  to  tighten  her  corsets. 

I  hove  ,  never  aeen  more  oandidatea  thaa  at 
present  for  «II  vacant  offices. 

I  hava  aavar  aeen  a  woman  die  with  the  loeh- 
jaw.  -  . 

I  have  never  seen  the  necessity  of  yoang  In- 
dies (who  are  not  bald)  wearing  false  hair. 

I  have  never  seen  a  man  that  could  explain 
the  Apocatispe. 

I  have  never  aeen  the  Oreat  Se&  Serpent,  or 
Tom  Thumb,  or  Cleves  Syfiime««,  or  i!ie  man  in 
the  moooj  1  would  have  travelled  to  see  all  theso 
things,  bat  my  guardians  poked  straws  ia  my 

•vsi.    Paanbuio. 

SENTIMENTS. 
Wear  your  learning  like  vour  watch,  in  a 
private  pocket,  and  dofi'l  pall  it  out  to  show 
that  you  have  one ;  bm  if  yea  are  ashed  what 
o'clock  it  is,  tell  it. 

I  have  found  pecuniary  embarraasroentsanex* 
celleni  leoMdy  for  a  settled  melancholy.  W  hen 
a  man  knows  not  how  to  suppeit  lifot  he  beaiit- 
tie  leisure  for  feeding  sorrow! 

The  tongue  is  like  a  race-horse,  it  rano  the 
faaier  the  less  weight  it  carries. 

To  relieve  the  oppre^d  is  the  moat  glorioua 
act  maa  ia  capable  of-— it  ia  in  some  meaaure  do- 
ing the  wevk  of  1^  Maker. 

A  hypocrite  is  worse  than  an  atheist:  an  athe- 
iat  is  hut  a  ridiculous  derider  of  piety — but  a  hy- 
pociite  maliea  a  standing  jest  of  religion. 

WbeiMver  I  find,  a  great  deal  af  gralitade  in  a 
poor  man,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  would' 
be  as  much  generoMty  if  he  were  a  rich  onae^ 

Shenatone  saya  "Poetry  and  consumptions  are 
the  moat  fletteriag  af  disesssf . ' ' 

Nothing  can  constitute  good-breeding  thai  has 
not  goad  nature  for  its  foundation. 

Tbero  is  no  poK^  like  poKleoess;  end  a  good 
manner  ie  (he  beat  thing  in  the  world,  eiiher  to 
get  a  food  nvm$  orto  aapfly  the  vrnai  af  it. 
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*Vm  Offl*— u  the  fly  •aid  when  be  bopp'd  oat  of 
tho  miMtard  pot. 

The  iloijr « thm  >  fly  in  pomit  of  mrMti, 

honey,  or  sugar,  descended  Upon  an  open  pot 
of  niietard,  miataking  it  probably  for  St.  Croix. 
Wbtl  a  dietppoioUnoiit?  Tho  oM  to  4f lidow 

— the  other  odioua — suflTo eating.  Two  Indian 
Cfaiefa  were  at  table— one  of  them  teeing  other 
gueate  take  muatard  with  their  roaat  beef,  help* 
•d  himMlf  Co  a  apoonlbl  and  awnllowed  the 
whole  at  a  dose.   Too  stoical  to  complain,  he 

{(reserved  imperturbable  serenity  ofmuscle,  invo- 
ontary  tears  only  marking  hia  internal  agony. 
'Why  do  yon  wuep?'  inquired  the  brother  chief. 
'Thinking  of  ray  father's  death,'  was  the  reply. 
Praaentiy  the  other  who  bad  aeon  hia  fellow  taeto 
tbt  nwtard,  helped  bimaelf  and  swallowed  the 
fiery  portion. — Tears  streamed  amain.  *And 
why  those  signs  of  sorraw?*  inquired  the  first. — 
'i  was  fonrowing/  replied  the  other,  *that  you 
had  Bol  been  barted  wHb  your  fotber.'  The 
fact  is — (hat  to  the  fly  as  to  the  ladiuw»  the 
mustard  was  a  complete  take  in. 

A  young  man  went  to  pay  hia  addressee  to  a 
very  pretty  girl  whom  be  bad  aMa  abroad,  neat 
asa  pink,  and  mild  as  a  summer  evening — all 
eniles  and  dimples.  Going  in  unexpectedly  one 
day  ba  beard  tbo  voiee  orbMelMnnaraaoetave 
above,  and  at  least  a  demi-serol  qaavar  loo  ra> 
pid  for  good  nature.  Standing  a  moment  he 
aaw  her  pass,  these  silken  tresses  in  wild  dis- 
order, 

'Streaming  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air,' 
slip  shod — tiie  heel  of  one  slocking  half  torn  ofl*. 
It  was  not  the  dishable  of  induatry,  but  tbegaib 
of  tbe  slattern,  ARieaed,  tbe  lover  gaiod  aaio- 
■Mnt— then  crying, 

*l'Bi  off' — a»  the  fly  said — took  hia  departere 
for  over. 

Soeh  a  girl,  so  neat  In  paUio,  ao  sweet  before 

company,  I  look  upon  as  a  piece  of  veneered 
work,  a  thin  covering  of  beautiful  stufl',  put  on 
for  sbow,  eoneealinf  tbe  roagh  and  nnaightly 
aiaterial  of  wliich  liic  urticio  is  mainly  formed. 

•  low  many  hundred  instances  in  life  is  mus- 
tard taken  for  sugar:  in  politics — in  trade — es- 
pecially in  piciisure. 

But  as  I  write  to  be  read,  and  of  all  things 
should  be  mortilied  to  see  one  gaping  over  my 
youthful  Ittcobrations,  <l*iii  oC*— M  Brief. 

.  SEfrsiBt.E  Advicb. — Ayesha,  tbo  fitvorite 
wife  of  Mahomet,  left  the  following  maxims  to 
her  children.  We  should  think  Ayesha,  at  least, 
met  have  bad  a  sool. 

*'  .My  ton*,  never  de»|nte  any  ft^ntm  ; 
Couaider  your  raprrior  as  your  (atber; 
Yoar  cqeal  as  your  bcolbeff ; 
And  yew  iaferiar  as  year  sea**' 

READING  PAPERS. 
An  honest  feroMr  was  asked  why  be  did  not 

tabo  a  paper.  "Because,"  said  be,  "my  father 
when  be  died— hea ran  rest  his  soul — left  me  a 
good  man  J  papers;  and  1  have  not  read  them  all 
tlliDiigli  yet.'*  ^iHite  cv«tMol£r. 


Naw  Akxcsotb  or  Buaifs. — Being  in 
eboreb  ooo  Sttaday*  aod  bavnijiitoaM  diffieuUy 
in  procuring  a  seat,  a  yonog  lady  who  perceived 
him,  kindly  made  way  for  nim  in  her  pew.  The 
text  was  upon  the  terrors  of  the  GoepeJ,  as  de* 
BOjBQMd .  agaiast  siopois,  to  prove  which  the 
preacher  referred  to  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  all  of  which  the  lady  aeemed  very  atten- 
tive, but  somewhat  agitated.  Bnms,  on  per- 
ceiving this,  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  tho  blank 
leaf  of  her  Bible  the  following  lines: 

**  Fair  maid,  you  need  not  take  the  bint. 

Nor  idle  texts  pusne; 
'Twas  only  sinners  that  bo  wiaat  • 
.  Mot  angola  tntk  as  you." 

ANECDOTISOr  CUHRAN. 
On  one  ocoasioa,  Mr.  Curran  was  associated 

with  a  barrister,  who  was  remarkable  tall  and 
alender,  and  who  bad -originally  intended  to  take 
holy  ordete.  Tbo  Jodgo,  who  proeidod,  observ- 
ed, that  the  case  under  consideration  involved  a 
question  of  ecclesiastical  law.  "  Then,*'  said 
Curran,  "  1  can  refer  your  Lordabio  to  a  high 
authority  behind  me,  who  was  onoonttaded  tor 
the  church,  though'*  (in  a  whisper  to  a  friend 
beside  him)  "  in  my  o^nion,  he  was  fitter  for 
tho  steeple.'* 

Lord  Clare  bad  a  favonte  dog,  which  nsnally 
followed  his  master  to  the  Bench.  During  one 
of  Curran 's  arguments,  the  Chancellor,  inatead 
of  attending  to  tbe  argumeat,  turned  his  head 
and  began  to  fondle  his  dog.  Curran  stopped 
suddenly  in  tho  midat  of  a  sentence — the  Judge 
started..  "I  beg  pardon,"  said  Curran,  "I 
thought  year  Ii«rdfAi|po  had  bean  in  coaenlta- 
lion;  but  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  resume 
your  attention,  allow  me  to  impress  upon  your 
oicollent  umdtMtmtdingt  that,"  Itc. 

CAPTAIN  BASIL  HaLL*S  TRATSL8  IN 
NOR  TH  AMERICA. 
Captain  Hall  sojourned  in  America  with  his 
eyes  right,  his  head  wrong,  and  his  banda  faith* 
fhlly  rccordint*'  the  sights  presented  to  the  one, 
and  the  blunders  committed  by  the  other,  lie 
isoiiooftfco  oMst  shallow  or.logiciaaiaad  of 
the  most  trusty  of  reporters.  His  reasoning  aad 
his  facts  make  a  fair  flght  of  it,  and  they  must 
be  very  inattentive  readers  with  whom  the  facts 
are  not  completely  victorioos.  Tbe  Captain  ie 
most  firmly  persuaded  that  hereditary  monarchy, 
personal  loyalty  to  a  sovereign,  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  aristocracy,  a  richly  endowed  church 
m  aNiance  with  the  state,  and  judges*  wigs,  (the 
absence  of  which  was  the  first  circunnlance  that 
convinoed  him  bow  totally  the  Americana  want- 
ed wMom.)  are  aboolately  essential  to  tho  well 
boiag,  if  not  to  the  permanent  existence  of  a 
community ;  which  he  has  recorded  quite  enough, 
and  that  most  curiously  intermingled  with  dis- 
qoisitioBs  on  those  Ihvorite  topics,  to  sbow  tint 
the  Americans  are  a  welt  educated,  a  well  go- 
verned, a  rapidly  improving,  a  moral  and  reli- 

fious.  and  altegetbor  a  Irery  eomfortable  people, 
hi  ofiMaatloft  If  voiy  amiaiaf . 
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COME  IMTES  TO  MY  SONG  MY  LOVE, 


9L  SUvtWOt. 


Andante. 


Ob  I      lii-tcn   to  my     song  my  love, 'Twill  BOk 


Th*      moon  ii  boam -ing    bright  a-bove«  Thou  hast  no  caoM  of 


L»  -  jiiwi  ftir.  But        Boa«  ■©    fair  m 


ril  Ring  of  battlM,  love,  and  ftnit, 

Of  love  in  distant  clime ; 
rU  fling  of  eyes  so  blue  and  bright, 

3ut  none  w>  bright  as  tbiM ! 
Thea  listen  to  my  songr  my  1^, 

For  thou  art  dear  to  inc, 
And  while  thtrt  beaint  a  light  «beT«» 

in  nttg  of  loT«  wad  thtal 
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THB  CASKBT. 


^      f  are  flow«-rii,  iliat  were  cull'd  by  fairy  U 
In  poetry's  parterre;  native  pianis  that  need 
The  fMtering  care  of  patronage  alone, 
To  make  Uieir  bloom  aa  lasting  oa  'tia  iovel 


CtlYBliKAGAT, DASHING  COQUETTE. 

rinple  Mlu  prattle  and  silly  barda  aine 

Of  oonitanej,  faiih  and  tree  lore ; 
Of  damMto  aa  fair  aa  (he  blotaoma  of  apriuL 

And  U  fond  and  aa  true  aa  the  dove  t  ■ 
That  some  girra  are  prettv,  when  ymM  I  acNt, 

I  love  then  all,  blonde  and  brunette ; 
BoC  WMtMOf  I  amir,  faith,  fiddlenie-dee, 

CUw    a  mrtmUof  Mqnctit. 

A  good  of  loaf>aiigar  I  never  eould  ««t, 

Nor  eraoberriea  munch  by  the  quart, 
Tha  one  ia  too  aour,  and  the  other  too  aweat. 

But  I'm  mightily  food  of  a  tartt 
Aiidan angel  will  never  disquiet  my  rett, 

(Tho»  I  canU  aay  I've  e'er  aeen  one  yet  i  1 
Bat  a  ipice  of  the  devil  to  give  hertaeit, 

Would  make  a  moat  piquant  coquette. 

1  taid  that  an  angel  I  never  have  teen, 

Yet  one  pleasant  night  last  July, 
Aorelia  displayed  so  eeleatial  a  ihien, 

I  thought  ahe'd  jnat  come  from  the  skr ; 
And  atilf.aa  we  talked  of  aoft  muaie  and'  lore, 

Her  eyes  and  mine  tenderly  met. 
And  her  sight  were  so  trembling  that  Cynthia  above 

WooU  have  twom  that  ahe  was  no  coquette. 

A  porcelain  heart  tn  the  fair  I,be<toved, 

Whieh  the  placed  in  her  bosom,  tafe*aibrane; 
And  taid,  while  her  cheek  like  a  momingtkf  glow'd 

That  my  heart  should  repoae  near  her  own; 
And  vowa  were  nabanged  ' 


the  tmfloih  flowinf 

And  profnisea  not  to  forget ; 
Itwore  I  coulil  ne'er  of  ineonttawy  dmw, 
And  the  taid  the  dea()lM|d  a  aaqntlltl 

O  swiftly,  too  swiftly,  the  moments  flew 

And  forced  ut,  reluetant.to  part; 
And  ne«t  day,  Tommy  Trip,  with  a  leer  In  htl  eye. 

Pulled  out  of  his  pocket  my  heart  f 
Ye  Gods,  but  philosophy  bade  me  cool. 

And  whisperefl  'i was  folly  to  fret} 
Ba,  I  calmly  called  Tom  an  innpcrtinent  fM^  " 

And  Aurulia  a  charming  co<]uette. 

Now  a  health  to  the  dear  onei,  to  fieUe  and  kind. 

Who  aeorn  M  bate  atevea  in  their  train  I 
And  smile  upon  olhert,  our  cliafaia  10  ooliiod. 

And  give  us  to  freedom  tpdn, 
«  «rf  o««  '*f  chorthe  her  penosi,  or  taN, 

mil  °^ 

BMlcr  statue  or  colour  will  suit  mc— kn*  all,  . 
Bot  |l«ii  me  a  MBUtng  cwiucite.  LYCIDAS. 


THE  lf£W  YEAR. 

Thriee  happy  period  J  that  renews  our  joy. 
And  opet  the  treasuree  of  the  pasting  year; 

That  pleasure  givea  without  a  bate  alloy. 
To  prove  itt  vouriea  grateful  and  nocore  ; 

For  this  we  feel,  and  hope  shall  ever  feel, 
A  love  of  country,  and  our  country**  cauae ; 

And  to  each  patriot  boaom  dare  appeal^ 
Alike  prelected  hf  oar  eooatry'a  htwi. 

Look  round— survey  the  nations  of  the  earth-^ 

What  fierce  contentioi^  and  eonlinual  jar! 
Their  jealoiia  feudt  maintain  pofpotaal  buth, 
of  emeltjy  MMlceala  of  var ! 


O  Europe !  thy  long  catatogae  of  crime, 
Vindieiive  vengeance  haUi  for  thee  in  atore  j 

Thv  fato  reeorded  ondM  page  of  tee, 
Awaiti  the  ow  Al  iai-**  bo  M  «Miro> 

And  Britain,  thou,  late  miatresa  of  the  world  I 
Who  storms  in  thunders,  or  overwhelms  in  floods 

That  o*er  unnumbered  Uods  thy  flag  uufurlcdj 
Intent  on  oooqoeol«  over  aeaa  of  Iwod! 

• 

Thyself  In  vaisal  chains  ignobly  boond-*  • 

Ambitiootbutkins  fire  thy  zeal  to  sway  ' 
The  iron  teeptne  oC  thy  bauble  arown, 
id  all  tbo  nnHona  M  tbf  mte  ob 


i  ab^r. 


Tetthfaik  net  tn  the  bright  or  depth,  to  bite 

Thy  due  cliasiisemeiit  now  atready'town i 
As  Sodom  felt,  to  falltold  Eaeland't  prfde^ 
Nor  dean  ebaadtcauatdcut  to  thee  akme. 


Lo!  where  the  Ttaric  In  lolktt  mood  aabmits^ 
Chastised  w  ith  conquering  Russia  for  his  foe ;  ' 

Orerpower'd  by  numbera,  eontcieaee  he  aoquitl^ 
A«d  waitt  tbo  Mmt  wboB  lo  atrlko  tto  Mow  f 

There  too,  the  Greek  improvet  the  advantage  gain'd* 

And  boiidt  preturoptuout  <m  a  prostrate  powei^ 
Dreams  of  his  greatness,  and  the  Saltan  chain 'd--^ 
Precarious  greatness,  doom*d  to  live  an  honr ! 

Snah  once  when  Franoe,o'ermo  by  haughty  lbe% 
Ila  Bmpereor  tenant  on  a  distant  isle ! 

Dot  rous'd  from  torpor,  when  the  nation  rose 
To  meet  her  eoo^ueriog  hero  with  a  amile. 

Wide  spread  hit  piniontfor  a  distant  flight, 
New  rooi'd  ambition  to  extend  hit  power  i 
Bat  aoon  hit  gkwy  tot  bi  aadim  night. 
And  gloom'd  tbo  trinppboof  the  ooa^etiiig  boor. 

When  hnmbled  BfitXn  tbo  tnt  of  naiiooa  ttood. 

And  aimed  to  tway  the  empire  of  the  worid  | 
Lo !  pride  and  avarice,  like  a  torrent  flood* 
"Her  falliiff  grealnow  bto  nifai  biurl^ 

Where  now-Braganza's  spurious  heirtconhine 
To  sink  the  fortunet  of  the  Portugnecei 

Once  fam*d  a  nation  of  retplendent  prime, 
Whoie  commerce  floated  on  uimumber'd  seal. 

Thete  all  on  History  *a  page  the  truth  oootcj, 
A  moral  Iobmm  to  avoid  fike  fhle ; 

That  nationt  led  from  virtue's  path  attray, 
May  see  their  error  when  it  ia  too  late. 

O  land  of  freemen !  shnn  the  rock  of  pride, 

I^t  not  ambition  bid  thy  justice  eeate; 
And  may  our  country  loi^  triomphmt  rUe,- 

Where  virtoe guklei,  a  ploaiaat  hmd  of  pesee !  * 

PUILEU 
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THE  CASKET. 


MY  JTATITE  TILLAGE* 
Tir*d  of  ihe  Sun*i  eff«l^nt  beuni, 

I  lOttght  the  aorabre  ihade,  i 
Aad  down  bjr  Haddan^t  silver  ctreuu* 
Mj  weary  limbi  1  laid ; 
The  clear  tmooth  lake  before  mj  eyei 

In  limpid  eurrenti  play'd, 
Reflecting  the  receding  alue^ 
la  erer  varying  thade. 
The  trees,  upon  the  distMt  llMm 

Below,  inverted  huog, 
Wiule  their  mrtal  soogstera  pow 


Far  to  the  right,  the  Sun's 

Xow  half  disclosed  to  view. 
The  little  pride  of  Haddoit*s  strtt|umi^ 
And  loveKeat  vtUa  too ! 
Down  by  y^n  elatlMng  noisy  mlUi 

Whose  steep  ascent  I  see, 
There  oft  ny  boyhood  roved  at  «n» 
Seenet  dear  to  love  and  me. 
Te  bowers  that  skirt  the  streamlet* §  edge. 

Be  witness  to  my  son^, 
Pt't  have  ye  echoed  love's  jnst  pledge, 
la  your  deep  shades  among. 

Now  list  while  I,  with  ardour  fir'd. 

In  pensive  rural  lays, 
lUEeteh  wide  the  landscape,  never  tir^ 
To  pencil  Haddon's  praise  ! 
There  every  blade  of  grass  that  grov^ 

And  every  shrub  and  tree, 
Reminds  me  of  departed  joys. 
Forever  fled  from  me ! 
Tet  still,  in  memory's  happitat  lore. 

Securely  lives,  to  traee  • 
The  brightest  tints  of  landscape  o'er* 
And  claim  the  foremost  place. 

There  stands,  amid  the  wreck  of  time. 

The  hallo  w'd  walls  of  sehoel, 
lis  recollections  still  be  min^ 
Ita  lessons  form  my  rule. 
Oeee  In  tbjr  lofty  state,  1  trow, 
O  Daniel !  could'st  ihou  st-e, 
Thy  smile  would  recompense  iby  woe. 
And  foree  a  tear  for  me ! 
Thou  (lidat  not  feign  thy  tnNiUed «ftrti^ 

Nor  deal  unfeeling  Uvi 
TIhm  «m  the  dm/— curt  tim  teen, 
Tbon  earefalljr  didat  dnw. 

Fo!  civc,  O  sympathetic  power! 

These  tears  contrite  and  warm, 
They  fell  in  late,  but  honest  hour 

To  him  who  eould  not  harm 
Now  give  my  my^  airy  vision  room. 

And  let  its  fancies  join, 
Where  stood  old  Robert's  happy  hoiM, 
£nwreath'd  with  eglantine. 
Oft  have  I  loiter^  by  hit  door. 

To  be  invited  in. 
While  round  I  glano'd  his  orchard  o'er. 
In  search  of  Ginitkin. 

Ne  apples  were  so  sweet  to  me, 

Nbealabaib,  I  ween, 
As  those  which  hung  rm  Robert's  Uro^ 
Or  this  from  Robert's  spring. 
But  what  availamy  memory. 
When  fancy  cannot  bring 
An  apiile  from  his  Ginithin  tree. 
Or  water  from  hit  ipring ! 


Lo!  yonder  stood  old  William »8eot, 

I've  often  beard  him  moan  ; 
Poor  Nanny  waa  a  sorry  sot. 
To  drive  her  mate  from  home ! 
But  now  together,  side  by  side, 

They  lie  in  yonder  torab, 
And  rf  conciled  in  death,  abide 
Ttieir  everlasting  doom. 

AUii!  what  ravage  time  has  made; 

And  dendi,  that  conquers  all ; 
His  smiting  hand  has  never  staid 
To  tell  who  next  must  fall ! 

See  o'er  the  landscspe's  bright*ai 

How  gleams  the  village  spire,  . 
There  point,  whatever  winds, may  blow. 
Ere  I  ami  hope  expire! 

H  Uetiei  with  eempctenee  end  owe. 

My  l<.t  I  could  have  cast. 
Here,  'neaih  these  humble  shady  trees, 
I  would  have  breath'd  my  last. 
But  fortune,  Heaven's  mysterbus law. 

Has  doom'd  me  long  lo  stray  { 
While  from  my  native  vUln  br, 
i  aigh  my  days  away.  FUILEU 

TO  W.  M*  G« 
<nr  THB  DEATH  OF  BB  AWAVLB  SDmOL 

0  weep  not  for  her  who  from  suffering  and  sorroWy 
TIath  fled  to  the  clime  of  content  and  accord ; 

Whose  spirit  in  Heaven  new  brilliance  shall  borrow, 
iW  UeaMd  an  they  who  haTodiod  in  the  Lord. 

1  haveatood  on  the  sea-shore  and  murmured  in  pity. 
As  my  friend  the  ull  ship  from  my  bosom  bereft  s 

Though  a  forest  he  gave  for  a  flmiMhiDg  city, 
Am  bappioem  gamed  fiir  the  aoROwa  ha  icllu 

0^  the  dead  or  ftt 


Than  why  ahooM  wa 
djing, 

Who  meeUy  have  bowVi  to  the  chastening  rod. 

Who  from  gloom  to  the  gardens  of  plory  are  flyilif  , 

From  sorrow  to  bliss,  in  the  city  of  God. 

On  earth,  when  our  dearly  lov'd  friends  are  aspiring 
To  pleasures  and  comforu  that  life  may  beatow, 

We  rejoice,  and  as  cheerfully  aid  in  acquiring, 
^e  are  pleas'd  at  their  pleasures,  and  weep  for 
Mrwoe. 

O  then  weep  not  that  she  for  the  raptures  of  Hetftn, 
Hath  fled  to  the  climes  of  contentand  aeoord  { 

Mourn  not  that  to  her  the  while  garment  it  pven* 
For  Ueaaed  aite  they  who  have  died  hi  theLonl. 

But  rejoice  that  the  sorrows  of  life  are  now  ended. 
That  she  never  shall  feel  of  affliction  the  rodt 

That  with  angda  her  spirit  to  bKas  hathaaeernkd. 
To  dwell  with  the  Lamb  in  the  garden  of  God.  * 

Rejoice  that  with  angels  affliction  can  never 
1     (Confine  her  anin  to  a  slumberleas  bed  ; 
And  <liat  abeahaH  dwell  with  the  Saviour  forever, 
When  the  iaat  peal  of  thunder  ahall  walun  the 
dead. 

O  thou  friend  of  my  heart,  fain,  fain  wonM  I  aorrow , 
And  mingle  my  tears  with  thine  own  in  aeoord;  • 

If  death  could  no  light  from  eternity  borrow. 
But  blessed  arc  they  who  have  died  in  the  VjutiU 

Well,  well  do  I  know  that  the  heart  of  a  brothet 
Can  never  restrain  the  outpourings  of  love, 

The  regret  for  the  loaa  of  a  sister  or  mother,  • 
But  aUU  ahodd  lejoieo  that  ttwr  wemgeli  ggm 
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ntCXIlBft  r%  MIN  IiTBIA 

Nymph  of  the  weeping  eye — the  flowing  tear— 

Conpanion  of  the  sad  and  ttrickea  heart,-— 

ThoB,  who  to  mortati  art  forever  near, 

Still  lingering  round  »ome  lov'd  and  chosen  part: 

Friend  of  the  fr jeodien !  whom  none  oiro  hriidr 

SoaHkamblins  Om  t  to  thee  I  willing  bow ! 

For  O,  ihy  silent  Tanqoishings  of  pride 

Have  taught  ray  spirii's  high  control  tn  know. 

Awl  everjr  MMring  thought  to  feel  thy  pow^  below ! 

There  -aras  a  time — ere  Hope  had  traant  prov'd, 
Or  Pleaiure — ^giddy  phantom — hid  her  face ; 
When  every  liiile  thing  my  heart  had  mov^^ 
And  all  I  gazed  on  spoke  of  loveliness- 
There  was  a  tiroe,  vain  one,  1  knew  thee  not! 
For  every  thought,  and  every  feeling,  lent 
The  charm  of  Beautv  to  the  humbled  lot! 
And  I  was  happy !— Heav*n  had  not  yet  sent, 
Hot  thee,  a  pang,  to  mar  mj  boaom^t  g3ad  cootent ! 

Yes,  I  was  happy  .'—Merooiy  dared  not  chide ; 
¥or  fiope,  and  Joy,  and  Tnith,  wore  writtea  on 
Thebeaaleeatpveeinetiofa  hrow,  tmhM 

By  care — undimm'd  by  sadness !  I  wus  one 
>l'o  whom  Life  seemed  a  gay  and  happy  dream 
<Jf  eloodiesi  sanshHie :  And  the  lafay  formi 
Imagination  gifted  with  her  gleam, 
Were  like  the  burning  thought«p-Hhe  madd'niag 
eharma— 

Tlie  deep— wild— UaiCf  thai  Lam  w  tiMtum  with 

alarms! 

O,  I  was  then  ofi  feeling— all  desire  1 

TW  DtaapfMNOtOMtit  Mowlod  aoroas  my  path, 

Hope  shew'd  her  talisman — the  quenchless  fire, 
The  boundleM  thirst  for  knowledge — all  that  hath 
Dondnion  hi  Uio  wild,  uaahadcled  tool, 
Bunt  forth  in  newer  energies! — the  touch 
Of  vandal  death,  could  hardly  dare  control 
The  fiery  mountings  of  my  spirit— iueh 
Was  the  fierce  flame  within  mo  lagiof,  O,  how 
much ! 

Alas !  proud  one,  that  thou  shouldst  love  to  aeathe 
The  fiulhfbl  and  tfie  feeKag  heart  alone  I 

That  thou  shouldst  visit  with  wrath  supreme, 
That  bosom  whose  deep  throbs  are  ail  thine  own  I 
The  teodereat  phmt  is  soonest  doomed  to  fedo  I 
The  changing  heart,  and  the  inconstant  eye. 
Wither  not  soon  as  those  by  nature  made 
Changeless  and  de^p!— Whose  pure  intensity 
Treinbloe  with  oreiy  elood  that  flitteth  iowenng  byl 

Heard  ye  the  voice  of  roosie  in  the  hall  ? 

The  iute't  soft  breathings— and  the  pomp — the  state, 

Of  the  loud-swelling  organ— heard  ye  all  f 

There  feasteih  those  whom  men  have  stvled  great  I 

Hark ! — Uis  the  voice  of  laughter ;  and  tke  sound 

Of  jocund  footsteps  in  the  merry  dance : 

Think  ye  that  they  shall  ev^r  thus  be  found  ? 

Brief  is  the  hour  of  gladness  I  and  the  glance 

Or|^ltaMre»d€«b,0  CM«R  hiicboolontUMadnMoel 


WUiVA  ye  the  lowly  nanrfoii?  let>erenoi|ht 

To  mar  itt  harmony  and  peace  !  Hath  Wo 
Forbore  to  vidt  them  i  Hath  oareful  thoodU 
Not  gravM  Hi  image  on  the  humble  brow  f 
Wealth  cannot  bribe  thee  !  Hunger  eannot 
Thee  from  the  door  of  Penury ! — The  high, 
The  mighty,  and  the  humble,  all  must  serve 
Th*  appointed  end,  and  then  they  alt  must  die ! 
What  boots  it  if  on  down— or  ta  some  hovel  a^  i 


Vain  thought !  to  think  that  nan  can  hide  ftem  thco! 
Thou  who  art  ever  present,  tho'  unseen  s 
The  brightest  Ibk  In  ttfe^  short  ehain  may  be 
Tlie  -weakest  too  I — Alas,  who  hath  not  seen — 
Whose  eye  bath  not  jet  told  him  that  the  wave 
Of  fortune,  tho^  it  break  opon  his  head. 
Receding,  for  its  fallow  digs  a  grave 
Deep,  wide,  and  ample ! — Aye,  Fate's  brittle  thread 
Ftill  wen  may  glitbn  while  'tis  thos  eo  oonniaicd ! 

.DEIUCAtlON. 
Poets  have  said — (what  will  not  Poets  say  ?) 
That  the  bright  stars  which  spangle  yonder  hear'ny 
So  bright !— so  beandfolly  bright  1— that  they 
Have  listened  to  the  voice  of  music  riven  '  ' 

From  earthly  ehoirs ; — shall  I,  tho'  God  has  given 
Not  onto  me  the  master^i  spell-wrought  line. 
But  the  rude  pen  of  nature — shall  even 
/dare  to  hope,  sweet  Miss,  thouMt  own  as  thine 
This  fliteiring  of  a  heart  to  weak— so  Ihtil,  as  mine  / 

SfiNBX. 


if 


The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  u  wUkm  y/m. 

Oh  !  where  is  Heaven  ?  the  sinner  crieSf 
And  where  the  passage  to  the  skies. 

Nor  rugged  nor  uneven  ! 
How  distant  seems  the  portal  gate^ 
Built  high  upon  the  future  slate. 

That  opes  the  waj  to  bearen ! 

Here,  on  this  eartbt  in  endkis  sin^ 

We  sinners  cannot  hope  to  win 

A  state  of  high  behest; 
But  when  death  comes  with  awfiil  Stride, 
We  lay  our  latent  sins  aside, 

And  wing  our  way  to  rest. 

Thou  fool !  and  think'st  thou  hteaven  to  win, 
PleasM  and  torment'd  with  thvsin« 

To  rank  with  saints  in  light! 
Know,  that  through  trials,  long  aiMl  deep, 
Thy  soul  must  painful  vi^pls  keepi, 

O'er  all  the  realm  of  mght. 

Seek  then  thy  pasnons  well  to  curb. 
And  let  no  evil  thoughts  disturb, 

Nor  aught  indoee  to  sin ; 
Then  patiently  possess  thy  sool, 
And  heaven  at  hand  will  soon  control 

Her  khifdom  found  within. 


THE  LILT. 

O  mark  the  flow'r  that  decks  yon  lonely  spot! 
Washing  her  sweetest  fragraaoe  o'er  the  wiki. 
Remote  from  human  eye 
Her  beanteooa  fonn  ste  i 


It  is  the  ipodeiilHy  of  the 
The  murmnrinf  stream  that  laoochly  gniflce 

b^ 

A  liquid  frcihnem  breathea 
Upon  bar  Mow^hiie 


FannM  by  the  gentle  pinions  of  the  gale. 
And  nourishM  by  the  sofl'ningdewaof 
She  flourishes  awhile 
In  poerlem  lofolinassu 

But  ah!  sweet  flow'r!  how  transient  is  thy  reign! 
Soon,  soon,  the  spoiler  semoi  ftedaaart  Naii 

Soon  withers  up  thy  leaves, 

And  lays  thy  honors  low.  CARLOS. 
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8TAN2A9  OBT  PARTDTQ, 

Adieu  to  thee,  whote  trioning  eharmt 

Have  robb'il  this  bototn*i  rest; 
Adieu !  and  trust  to  oihtr  arrot 

Tliat  form  vliiela  mine  hath  preatVI. 
Go  loek  tho  honiod  rdke  of  those 

Whom  Fortune  makei  more  dear; 
Bot  know.  Urn  heart  tbo'  sriev*d»  aiiU  llo*s 

With  fbodneat  m  aiaoercl 

I  met  (hee  in  VIkH  rammer  hour. 

And  itrore  to  muke  thee  bleat} 
I  leeve  thee  now,  a  leader  flower, 

Bj  other  hamla  e«reu*d. 
I  found  thee  soA  and  kind  at  fhtHtp 

In  feeling's  iMjrest  kIow~ 
1  leave  thee,  ihoP  my  bosom  hant, 

And  transport  yields  to  woe. 

Go!  and  unite  in  oilier  bonds 

That  heart  untrue  lu  me ; 
But  while  •  ehord  of  life  responds 

Mine  beats  uncliMng'd  to  ihee ! 
Take,  take  the  emblems  iliat  jutr  gave, 

When  TOWS  appeared  too  truet 
Oh!  bear  them  toyour  quiet  grave, 

Till  love  ha*  triumph'd  through ! 

Go!  weave  aroand  tome  other  heart 

Affection's  aehins  ties; 
And  then,  should  l^tune  lower*  depart* 

Like  hirda  to  mmmer  skiei. 
Leave  not  a  clieek  unwet  with  teesif 

A  breast  unmov'd  wiih  Mioi; 
Botl»Mr  thy  conquesta  wiUi  thy  years, 

Till  not  n  eharm  renMlw  I 

Tbv  lore,  the*  brief  as  summer  flovon^ 

Is  yet  as^ngels'  pure— 
It  livea  in  pNasore^  nipterid  Iwnr^ 

Hut  dies  when  storms  come  o'er. 
Yet  I  llie  SMd  reverse  can  bear. 

Since  iliou  hast  prov'd  unkind; 
And  io  unbreathinjr  silence  wear 

The  grief^wora  ihougUis  of  mind. 

Adieu!  but  bear  Within  ihy  breast 

The  menor)'  of  the  past ; 
Nor  seom  the  thought  lo  otien  preu'd, 

•*My  love  is  mine  at  last  2" 
Adieu !  and  round  tbr  fond  one's  namat 

Kind  memory's  audi  be  thrown. 
And  lUnk  of  him  wlioae  eliangelem  flame 

In  briglitnOM  iliinM  alone  ! 

WALDEGttAVK. 


Farewell.  farew«ll,  whenftrawajr 
O'er  Ocean's  wave  1  roam, 

Mv  heart  shall  never  from  thee  stray, 
ilj  iMimhIe,  happy  homo. 

When  erst  in  childhood's  merry. hoor. 
With  lightsome  heart  and  free, 

Vt9  sung  witliin  the  Iww  thorn  bow'o 
OrliippMitonthelca. 


How  oft  beneath  pale  Crntbia^  I 

I've  wandered  near  the  shore 
Of  bshuylkill's  bright  and  purling  stream, 

In  aamm  daya  of  yore. 

ynvkwvH,  my  Home,  fo  oNt  laft. 

That  shotie  with  holy  light. 
Though  far  awav  my  barano  ahaU  rvrtg 
H«diHinaeoWeaoM%iK.  B. 


TO  ELXtA. 

To  fair  Eliza's  verdant  seat. 
Each  early  rose,  and  opening  sweet. 
Fair  makis  and  rural  swaina  slMll  brings 
And  in  a  joii^  ahoir  ahall  ahig* 

No  wiiherbd  flowers  shall  then  be  seen. 
No  poisonous  reptiles  haunt  the  green} 
Nor  widted  spirit  lead  thelrorew,- 
Btit  there  ihall  baoeieaOal  dow. 

The  nightingale,  at  evening  hours. 
In  glittering  leaves,  and  fragrant  fiuwcn, 
Shall,  10  thy  lute,  meMloaa  aini^ 
An  nnlhem  lo  raumiiag  Spcing . 


When  tempest  dire  shall  shake  thy  bower* 
And  murky  clouds  on  earth  shall  lower; 
111  haste  mc  to  thy  sylvan  cell, 
For  eveiT  tbooghton  thee  &1ih1I  dwell. 

NASHVILLE  BARD. 


ENIGMAS. 

I  am  a  word  of  eight  lettera.  Uy  lat  and  8th 
ia  an  «rtido;  my  Ist,  8th  and  SUi  li  t  omaU  in. 
aect;  my  Sth,  7tb,  6th,  ftb,  7th  and  8th  ia  a 

whim;  my  Sth  and  6th  is  a  pronoun;  my  Ist,  3d 
and  2d  ia  the  name  of  a  fairy  ^ueen;  my  7tb, 
Sth,  8Ch,  7th  and  8th  ia  a  atrong  vegetable;  mr 
Sth,  7th,  2d,  Sth  and  4th  ia  the  name  of  a  small 
bird;  my  2d,  Ist  and  Sth  form  a  part  of  the  hu- 
man family;  my  5tb,  7lh  and  Sth  ia  the  liaight 
of  faaUon;  my  whol«  la  wlMt  ofUn  makao  a 
great  man. 

I  am  a  word  of  aeven  lettera.  My  let,  2d, 
6tb  and  lot  la  lilhlaai;  my  lat,  2d,  6th  and  5th 
is  costly;  my  Sth,  6th,  Sth  and  2d  is  uncommon; 
my  7th,  6th,  Sth  and  2J  is  a  small  animal;  my 
3<1,  4tb,  6th  and  Sth  is  an  article  used  in  build* 
ipg;  my  wholo  la  the  namo  of  a  prophotooa  of 
old.  D.  S. 

ENIGMA. 

I  am  a'Wordefive  letters,  and  a  prineipid  cippnrt  or 
ife,  ray  olh,  3d,  4th,  and  Sth.  iignifies  a  things  which 
does  not  exi«t;  my  2J,  3U,  4th,  and  6ih,  is  to  nia 
knowledge;  my  Ut.  3d,  4tb,  and  6tb,  is  aa  oraameat  for 


"»"''■  ~J  ■  >  >  7  —  —  waianaiiaiaas  B\J\ 

the  ladies;  my  id,  3d,  and  Sth,  is  a  bright  color;  my 
5i!i,  id,  3d,  4lh,  and  6lh,  signifies  fear^  any  1st.  Sd,  4th, 
ami  5Th,  iaa  small  iron  nrUoIe  aaoaaiaiyiaMndtnw.<-l 


My  whole  is  very  palatable 


I  am  aotaeeo,  thnogh  often  heard 
With  trembling  and  with  fear; 

Sometime*  i'n  gentle  as  the  hint 
That  blithely  skims  thnif  air. 

At  otk«!r  time<i  I'm  6erce  and 
And  mitchiePs  in  my  way; 

Ai^io,  I  woeld  not  bert  n  ohild, 
Bat  help  it  in  its  play. 

Uyaid  to  merchants  on  has  beea 
The  means  of  greaiebt  gain; 

And  yet,  a«  oft  as  may  be  seeBf 
Loss  folio  ws  in  ny  train. 

New,  ladies  fiiir,  my  name  ezploriif 
Or  yo^afaaU  hear  fram  aM  ao  mon. 
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•  I     K     ^^^^^  BMB^i^^^^ 

lilTBBATVREi,  WIT  AJMU  SEIJVTIMl^IMT. 

TbellfiBof  ftnieteMlifW,iiQdei«tood  ■ 
'V       That  acUonmuM  be  virtuous,  snMttudlOOd, 
.      Virtue  iUttir  by  fame  i»  oft  proteeiM, 

And  diM  tepMd,  wlwn  tin  fln^s  Bagl«eMd.-JoiMii. 


fU}  PHILADELFinJ 

I  TBK  GLOUCESTER  FOX  HUNTING  CLUB. 
Before  we  enter  upon  our  propoMd  historic 
sketch  of  this  very  reip«etoble  MtocUtion,  we 
■ImH,  for  the  informatioQ  of  fodi  of  our  readers 
as  perhaps  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiriog  any  accurate  knowledgo  of  the  Fox, 
givo  uololktwing  bnef  oatlino.  of  bb'iiatanl 

hittoiys—  n 

The  fox  is  ranked  by  phisioloa^sts  with  the 
canine  specieB-^cU, .  unlike  the  .dog,  under 
whooa  ebomeCMr.lM^  ^thtte  clMsed,  he  is  not 
I  described  as  tbe./n'end,  but  tbo  enemy  of  man 
— hence,  we  en  jiound  to  enquire  into  his  his- 
tory, to  ondeniand  his  habits,  his  manpers,  and 
bis  iMtteoyih-fto  learn  to  .^ircumvent  his  maneu- 
vres,  to  detect  his  wiles,  and,  in  short^  to  destroy 
his  l|fe>  in  order  to  dimipish  and  keep  under  a 
tronbkwome  enemy.  ' 

The,  fox  in  all  his  varieties  of  colour  and  size, 
and  as  the  inhabitant  of  difibrent /egipns»jnain- 
tains  the  same  characteristic  fea^^iio?*  He  has 
a  biood-  bead,  a  abarp  anoot,  a  flat  forehead, 
eyes  obliaucly  sealed,  ears  sharp  and  erect,  a 
body  well  covered  with  hair,  and  a  straight, 
bushy,  and  soteewbat  pointed  tail.  Its  predomt' 
nant  colour  is  yellowish  red^  or  yellowish  brown, 
a  little  mixed  with  white  or  ash  colour,  on  the 
forehead,  hind  part  of  the  back,  and  outside  of 
the  bbd  legs.  Tbo  breast  and  belly  are  cincre- 
tioos  gray — the  tips  of  the  ears  and  feet  are 
black.  The  head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
body  than  that  of  a  dog;  the  eara  are  ahorter, 
tbot^naeh  larger,  the  hair  longer,  aqd  the 
eyea  nore  oblique.  The  intestines,  particularly 
tbo  eoDCtum,  are  more  capacious.  The  cutting 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  bavo  op  linee  or  furrows 
like  tboee  of  the  dog  or  wolf.  Another  distinc- 
tive property  is  its  smell,  which  is  very  strong 
and  offensive.  It  utters  a  yelping  kind  of  bark, 
eoMietfaig  of  a  aaoeeision  of  singular  sounds, 
eOBOloding  with  an  elevation  of  voice.  In  dis- 
position, it  differs  greatly  from  tbe  dog;  it  is 
tamed  with  difficulty;  is  never  eompletely  re- 
elaiaMds  and  is  alwaja  mora  or  less  a  stranger 
to  tbo  OBoreiM  of  geaoioeitj  and  kindneas.  It 
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is,  however,  a  well  established  fact,  that  the 
twb  species  will  breed  together.  The  female 
of  this  speeiea  prodqoea  .bnt  onco  a  year,  and 
has  from  3  to  6  young  at  a  time;  they  are 
brought  forth  blind,  and  continue  growing  for 
about  18. months.  In  its  first  year,  the  fox  is 
called' a  tub;  in  tbo  second,  a  fox;,  and  after- 
wards, an  old  fox.  Should  the  dam  be  molest- 
ed, aad  her  retieat  discovered,  she  carries  off 
her  cobs  one  by  one  to  a  more  eecore  Habita- 
tion. 

The  fox  sleeps  much  dunn;j  the  day,  lying 
generally  in  a  round  form  like  the  dojg.  He  may 
b^  CQnaiderfid  a  nocturnal  animal;  his  eye  eon- 
tracts  in  a  strong  light  like  the  eyes  of  a  cat.  In 
clear  wairnl  weather  he  basks  in  the  sun,  or 
plays  with  his  biishv  tail.  'Xhe  fox  lives  upon 
an  average  18  or  ,14  yeats.'  Tfiip  animal,'  it  ia 
scarcefy  necessary  to  meritiori,  israuch  celebrat- 
ed for  cunning.  .He  chooses  his  habitation  un- 
deir  hard  ground,'  amlfl  thldk  tibderwood,  or 
about  the  roots  of  trees,  where  he  contrives  pro- 
per outlets  in  case  of  surprise  or  danger.  His 
lodge  is  seldom  far  from  the  habitation  of  man, 
upon  whose  labour  and  property  he  makes  great 
depredations.  He  is  a  nightly  frequenter  of  the 
barn  yard  and  hen  roosi;  he  listens  to  the  crow- 
ing of  tbo'cocks,  and  tile  eacklmg  olT'tbe  ponltey ;  ' 
scents  them  at'a  distance ;  selects  his  time  with 
judgrnent,  concealing  his  route  as  well  as  bis 
purposes;  he  creeps  forward  with  caution,  some- 
4inaa  trailing  bis  body,  and  aeldom  makoe  a 
fhdtless  expedition.  He  leaps  over  walls  or 
creeps  under  fences;  ravages  the  bam  yard,  puts 
all  to  death,  and  retires  softly  with  his  prey, 
which  bo  conceals  under  leaves,  and  conveys  at 
leisure  to  his  kennel.  He  is  not  only  a  robber 
of  the  farmyard,  but  the  determined  destroyer 
ofsmaU  wtUi  game;  he  digs  out  rabbita  from 
their  warren,  detects  the  nesta  of  quails  or  pa- 
tridges,  and  destroys  great  quantities  of  them. 
Me  has  a  strong  predilection  for  grapes,  and  has 
been,  time  oat  of  mind,  charaetoriMd  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  vine  yard.  Solomon  vouches  for 
this  obaracter  in  thie  foxes  of  bis  time,  and  wo 
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believe  tbey  have  not  degenerated.  He  is  al- 
wayi  cautious  and  suspicious  of  danger;  he  js 
DOteisUy  caaght  by  the  beat  laid  stnitagtms; 
he  seems  to  umU  Uw  veiy  iroo  of  tlio  tnp,  And 
avoids  it. 

From  thii  ebmeter  of  the  fox,  it  is  not  ex- 
traordinary that  the  prudent*  cerefol  fkrifier 

should  cojisider  him  as  the  common  enemy,  and 
leave  no  means  untried  to  diminish  the  number. 
Henee,  fox  hunting  is  considered  as  privileged, 
rare  sport,  befitting  the  gentlemen,  and  claim- 
ing, the  honor  of  general  participation  in  the 
pleiiurei  oftbe  ehase.  At  the  present  day  foxes 
are  not  very  oomerous,  particularly  in  the  popu- 
lous and  improved  parts  of  the  country.  They 
have  no  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  man, 
whose  pleature  their  pabu  only  can  heighten, 
and  this  they  have  been  taoght  to  feel  by  wofal 
experience. 

in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  increase 
of  foxea  threatened  to  prostrate  the  laBoora  of 

the  enterprising  settlere,  upon  whose  possessions 
ibey  commuted  the  greatest  depredations  with 
iropanity.  This  wa«  the  siteation  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  the  first  fox  hunting  club  was 
formed,  from  a  laudable  design  to  extirniinatc 
these  pestilent  animals,  and  to  unite,  as  a  bene- 
ficial expedient,  oonimon  duty  with  the  certainty 
of  amusement. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  interesting  manuscript 
copy  of  the  "Fox  Hunting  Club,**  (prepared  by 
a  gentleman  of  thra  city,  for  the  Turf  Register, 
•and  which  he  proposes  to  publish  shortly 
in  conjunction  with  the  famous  "  Fishing 
Company  of  the  State  in  Schuylkill,"  now 
nearly  an  hnndrcd  years  old,)  from  which 
we  have  been  politely  permitted  to  make  ex- 
tracts, in  order  to  exhibit  to  our  readers  the  ge- 
neral character  and  merite  of  an  institution 
which  survived  more  than  half  a  century. 

In  the  year  1766,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  re- 
sidents of  Philadelphia  and  its  neighbourhood, 
conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the  pleasures  of 
the  cli^=o  to  more  permanent  advantages.  They 
were  mostly  men  of  leisure  and  wealth,  distin- 
guished also  ^r  their  love  of  sport  and  convivial 
hilarity.  They  met  and  organized  a  Club,  at 
the  Ferry  Inn,  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  then  kept  by 
Wm.  Hugg.  They  adopted  rules  for  their  fu- 
ture government,  elected  proper  officers,  and 
prescribed  directions  for  the  chase.  At  their 
private  expense,  and  by  equitable  contributions, 
a  kennel  was  built  on  the  banks ofthe  Delaware, 
at  Gloucester,  and  a  pack  ofthe  best  fox  hounds 
provided.  This  was  before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. As  this  memorable  epoch- approached, 
the  Club  began  to  decline,  the  members  were 
necessarily  dispersed,  and  most  of  theon  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  contest  for  liberty,  with  the 
heroic  spirit  of  fox  hunters. 

After  the  peace  of  1788,  the  Club  was  again 
rallied  by  its  worthy  member,  Samuel  Morris, 
Esquire.  The  surviving  members  gladly  renew- 
ed their  intercourse,  and  many  new  members 
were  added.  The  gentlemanly  character  and 
important  Revolutionary  eervicei  of  papt.  Mor- 


ris, joined  to  his  characteristic  lore  ofthe  chase, 
and  excellent  horsemanship,  procured  him  the 
honorable  distinction  of  Preiioent  of  the  Club, 
which  he  held  for  near  50  years. 

The  re-organization  of  the  Club,  by  uniting 
the  efl^Mte  of  many  distinguished  individuals, 
formed  a  new  era  in  iU  history.  The  Club  con* 
tinned  its  regular  meetings  under  the  conduct  of  i 

its  worthy  President  until  his  death,  in  1812.  

It  eoniieted  at  this  time  of  about  40  members, 
all  of  whom  could  enjoy  good  hunting  dinners,  I 
and  quaff  the  nectar  of  the  flowing  bowl,  in  [ 
which  a  '•brush"  (fox's  tail,)  the  usual  ceremo-  j 
ny  of  the  sporteman's  banquet,  had  been  cere*  ! 
moniously  immersed!    'I'here  are  many  mem- 
bers whose  names  grace  the  Secretary's  minutes, 
some  of  them  old  buntemen,  amongst  whom  Ge- 
neral Davenport,  John  Lawrence,  Colonel  Hes- 
ter, James  H.  Cooper,  Colonel  Howell,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  a  respectable  list  of  Philadelphiana, 
appear  In  pretXy  regular  attendance. 

In  the  latter  days  ofthe  worthy  President,  he 
became  loo  fecblo  to  participate  in  the  fatigues 
ofthe  chase,  but  every  indulgence  was  tendered 

him,  which  his  years  and  infirmities  required.   j 

He  frecjuontly  rode  with  the  Company  hi'  his  I 
chaise,  escorted  on  horseback  by  his  more  ac- 
tive, assiduous  attendants,  and  was  never  better 
pleased  than  when  he  diaOovered  by.  the  inniitf 
of  tlie  hounds  that  reynard  was  unkennelled. 

He  usually  met  them  at  the  appointed  time 
and  place,  and  presided  o'er  the  banquet  with 
all  the  fire  of  youthful  ardor.  **  The  glory  of 
the  Club,"  says  the  original  manuscript,  «•  was 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  centu- 
ry." Then  the  hills  resounded  to  the  echoing 
of  the  horn,  as  the  huntsmen  hounded  swiftly  , 
o'er  the  plain,  while  the  music  of  the  dogs  re- 
sponded to  its  notes,  and  gave  earnest  of  a  suc- 
cessful termination  to  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

The  hunting  ground  was  generally  selected 
where  the  best  roads  intersected  each  other,  to 
afford  the  Company  a  fair  opportunity  of  follow- 
ing with  the  least  possible  inconvenience.  The 
hunts  mostly  took  place  at  Cooper's  Creek, 
about  4  miles  from  the  Delaware;  at  the  Horse- 
heads,  about  7  miles;  at  Chew*e  Landing,  9 
miles;  at  PI  ickwondtown,  12  miles;  and  at 
Heston's  Glass  Works,  at  20  miles  distant. 

The  officiating  Huntsman  of  the  Club  was  an 
old  venerable  grey-headed  negro,  by  the  name 
ofJ\^att,B.  short,  chunky  black,  with  a  keen 
restless  eye,  that  like  the  perspicacious  eagle, 
wae  sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  afar!"  Na- 
turally bandy-legged,  Natt  was  necessitated  to 
make  his  peregrination  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  ' 
to  whose  body  he  clung  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  (that  ! 
beshrews  the  use  of  stirrups,)  riding  most  grace-  ■ 
fTilly,  and  springing  at  a  bound,  o'er  hedge  and 
ditch,  following  the  foremost  of  his  hounds  with 
the  impetuosity  of  a  member  of  the  pack.  He 
was  usually  dressed  in  a  round  grey  jacket,  with 
a  huge  pair  of  boots,  in  w  hich  his  legs  were  im- 
mersed nearly  up  to  the  middle.  His  head  was 
graced  by  a  jockey  cap,  over  whidh  a  etrip  of 
beaif  skm  waa  extended,  while  a  fine  fox'a  tail 
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served  for  abtdgfe  of  distinction,  and  as  an  apo- 
logy for  a  feather.  Natt  was  a  first  rate  rider, 
and  looked  profoundly  great  on  horse-back,  but 
when  dismounted,  he  resembled  nothing  but 
himidf*  ud  ludicrously  waddUed  along  gonitt. 
what  like  a  goose,  dragging  bis  superanuateu 
legs  in  a  semicircle!  He  was  brought  from  New 
York,  and  engaged  as  Huntsman  to  the  Club 
ia  the  ]re«r  1798,  famitlied  with  a  oomfortable 
house,  and  £50  per  annum.  Natt  soon,  how- 
ever, felt  the  iniirmities  of  age,  and  the  Club 
amployed  Jack  Still,  a  young  black,  aa  his  as- 
nrtant,  with  a  salary  of  £8  per  month.  About 
20  couple  of  hounds,  of  a  most  excellent  breed, 
fleet  tooted,  with  fine  noses,  the  property  of  the 
Clnbt  Wttra  placad  nndor  their  direotion.  The 
uameeof  some  of  the  dogs  were  Bolcr,  Bellman, 
Diamond,  Daisy,  Dash,  Dromus,  Flora,  Hajake, 
Lucy,  Music,  Dancer,  Mad-cap,  Ringwood, 
Rockwood,  Trueman,  Trumpeter,  Thetis,  &c. 
We  have  given  the  names  of  the  most  distin- 
goiahed^  and  according  to  the  order  of  their  re- 
eoeolive  merit.  This  much,  at  least,  is  due  to 
IMir  memory. 

The  minutes  of  the  Club  are  not  very  descrip- 
tive. There  is,  in  fact,  a  slerrility  in  the  pages 
of  their  records,  for  which,  however,  we  may 
readily  account,  by  supposing  the  duties  of  the 
Secretary  led  to  a  Very  diflferent  mode  of  expres- 
nng  the  quainlness  of  his  ideas.  They  did  not 
meet  to  make  laws,  or  fine  ■peeehea,  but  to  en* 
joy  a  good  social  dinner,  and  i|a  usual  accom- 
Daniments,  the  "governeur  boioi,*'  a  delicious 
Mverage,  ia  which  the  tail  of  wily  reynard  is 
hamorously  stirred  by  the  Piesident,  one  of  the 
caaembers  accompanying  the  ceremony  by  a  song, 
in  which,  by  way  of  ciiorus,  ho  is  occasionally 
jotoed  by  the  reet  Thae:— 

Haik,  the  Hantsman  winds  hishoni| 

8se  thsf^OW  of  blushing  morn! 

Now  music  souoda, 
Frotu  horn  and  boandSp. 

While  our  hearts  with  ardor  warm: 
Tally  ho ! 

Anon  with  tpecil  otir  coursers  spring;. 
And  O^er  the  upland  shadows  fling; 

While  thro'  the  glen. 

And  baek  agen, 
Oweheerfal  pack  their  mane  sings 

Tally  ho! 

Ltol  Reynard  slyly  winds  bis  way, 
Nor  parley!  now  bis  coarse  to  stay; 

And  Thetis  wails, 
1  O'er  gcled  gales, 

In  promiss  of  rare  sport  to  day; 

TaUy  ho  I 

Now  oc'er  the  open  plain  they  go, 

And  Boler  gains  upon  his  foe; 

So  brave  a  hound, 
Will  soon  be  crown'd 

With  Reynard^  eeef  of  otms  yon  know: 
Tally  ho! 

Qaick,  sound  the  soul  enlivening  hont 
And  luU  the  echo's  of  the  morn; 

The  festire  board, 

lu  joyif  alTord, 
AaA  henmiT  oor  sports  adont 

Tally  he! 


No  more  will  Reynard  seeiit  the  gale, 
-  Or  tread  the  soft  embowVing  vale; 

We  claim  ihe  "brush," 

Our  bo^l  to  flosb, 
And  mix  the  banqoet  With  his.  tail: 

Tnly  hd 

The  records  of  the  Chib  detail  a  few  ineUn- 

ces  of  the  great  length  of  the  course,  often- 
times continued  through  an  entire  day.  In 
the  year  1798,  a  red  fox  extended  the  chase 
from  Cooper's  ereek  to  Salem,  near  40  milei  in 
a  direct  line. 

On  another  occasion,  a  fine  old  red  fox  was  ^ 
unkennelled  near  Blackwoodtown,  about  the 
close  of  the  day;  he  was  pursned  till  midnight, 
and  taken  20  miles  from  the  start.  The  whip- 
per-in, and  two  dogs,  were  all  that  remained  in 
the  poreoit,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sent in  reynard's  last  moments. 

We  have  given  this  general  outline  of  the 
"  Fox  Hunters'  Club,"  m  memory  of  by-gone 
days — alas!  tiie  days  have  gone  by,  and  thej, 
too,  have  followed.  The  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers repose  beneath  the  sod,  never  more  to  be 
unkennelled.  Even  Natt,  who  blew  full  many 
a  blast  to  call  the  Hunters  to  the  sport,  and 
who  made  tho  welkin  ring  with  the  death  war- 
rant detonatious  of  the  murdefous  crew — even 
Natt  ie  now  no  more.  Yet  busy,  meddling  me- 
mory, recalls  to  the  imagination  in  the  liveliest 
colours,  the  fondest  recollection  of  my  youthful 
days,  when  the  piercing  echo  of  the  horn  re- 
sounded from  my  native  hills,  and  thrilled  in 
every  nerve — when,  emulous  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  I  followed  o'er  the  fields  with  buoy- 
ant spirits,  to  eatch  the  last  glimpse  of  the  re- 
tiring Huntsman,  and  to  listen  to  the eoflL  echoei 
of  the  hounds  and  horn. 

The  Club  continued  to  flourish  till  the  year 
1818,  the  period  of  the  decease  of  Charles  Ross, 
Esquire,  one  of  its  most  convivial  members — 
most  of  its  oldest  members  were  now  dead,  and 
the  few  who  remained,  were  indiflSirent  to  the 
merits  of  a  Club,  where  none  of  the  original 
motives  for  its  formation  formed  any  longer  an 
excuse  for  its  further  continuance. 

LANQ  8TNE. 


Inflttence  of  Light  on  Colour. — It  fre- 
quently happens  in  America,  that  clouds  and  rain 
obecnre  the  atmosphere  for  several  days  togeth- 
er, and  that  during  this  time,  buds  of  entire  for- 
ests expand  themselves  into  leaves.  These 
leaves  assume  a  pallid  hve  till  the  son  appears, 
when,  within  the  short  period  of  six  hours  t)f 
clear  sky  and  bright  sunshine,  their  colour  is 
changed  to  a  beautiful  green.  A  wnier  in  Silli- 
man's  Jtummt  mentions' a  forest  en  which  the 
sun  had  not  shone  during  twenty  days.  The 
leaves,  during  this  period,  had  expanded  to  their 
full  size,  but  were  almost  while.  One  forenoon 
the  sun  began  to  shine  in  full  brightness.  "The 
colour  of  the  forest  absolutely  changed  so  fast 
that  we  could  perceive  its  progress.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon  the  whole  of  these  extensive 
forests,  many  miles  in  length,  presented  their  usu- 
al sasBmerdresi.*'  i8UUma»*9  Jour,  xiii.  p.  I  -i< ) 
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Mr.  ATKnrsoir,  The  Tdet  of  Ann  Dillon  and 
Caroline  Marlow,  are,  the  finft  in  particular, 
founded  on  facts.  I  have  had  some  scruples  in 
giving  the  former  to  the  public;  but  on  more 
refleetaoD,  I  thought  the  condnet  of  the  Indian^ 
hunter  far  too  noble  to  be  forgotten.  I  can  as- 
sure the  reader  that  the  original  of  Ann  Dillon 
and  Ellen  MarloMrdid  live,  and  in  regard  to  their 
aaffiBtings  on  the  Mississippi,  I  regret  that  my 
pen  it  too  feeble  to  depict  the  reality.  For  the 
honor  of  human  nature,  I  would  rejoice  to  say 
that  ehaiaeter  of  Miarloir,  and  hw  acta  were 
fictions,  but  Ann  Dillon  is  made  to  lay  no  more 
in  her  story  than  I  often  heard  her  repeat.  The 
reader  will  go  with  me  when  we  redeem  the 
odium  on  MAN.  by  turning  from  Marlov,  to  La 
Ccrf— and  the  agency  of  the  latter,  I  have,  in 
solemn  truth,  related  as  it  waa  related  to  oi^ 
unvaryingly  many  a  time. 

Again,  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemoa,  the  Spanish 
governor  at  Natchez,  did  receive  and  protect 
Mrs.  ■■  I  and  her  childrefU  and  reward  the 
lodian  haiiter  aa  lar  aa  tb^t  son  of  the  Ibreat 
would  accept  reward.  Even  where  the  acts  and 
wofda  of  Gayoso  are  fictions,  they  ascribe  no- 
thing to  liini,  but  wluit  in  the  given  circumstan- 
ces he  woirid  have  said  and  done. 

This  generous  Spaniard  died  from  an  attack 
of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  in  1799,  when 
in  the  perfoniMnee  of  hiaduty  at  Captain  CSene- 
ral  of  Louiuana,  and  It  is  no  presumption  to  aay, 
he  went  to  the  fruition  of  bis  owa  reward. 

The  story  of  Caroline  Marlow,  After  her  arriv- 
a1  at  Natchez,  is  in  part  fictitious,  except  wluitie- 
ktes-  to  the  return  to  Pennsylvania  of  Mft.  » 
and  her  restoration  to  her  relations. 

It  nott  add  to  the  interest  of  the  tales,  when 
the  reader  is  told  that  what  is  stated  respecting 
the  reception  and  future  conduct  of  Malcolm 
Kerr,  tohiaaiater,  oontaina  nothing  of  fiction  but 
thenamci. 

ANN  BIIiliON. 

A  TALE. 
Written  for  the  Casket. 

Not  many  montha  after  I  had  fixed  my  resi- 
denee  on  nelMoka  of  the  Muskingum,  in  com- 
pany with  my  friend  l/Tilham  Swauey,  we  were 

walking  in  a  most  inviting  spring  evening  along 
the  margin  of  that  beautiful  stream,  and  inhaling 
the  softened  ^rfrom  the  boiomof  the  water. — 
Our  promenade  led  us  up  a  high  and  ragged 
cliff,  whose  frowning  rocks  hung  over  the  nar- 
rowed and  rippling  river  beneath.  As  we  at- 
tained the  highest  point  of  the  eminence,  about 
a  mile  above  the  Overton  farm,  the  beauty  of 
our  scenery  arrested  our  steps.  We  had  neither 
of  ttf  ever  been  before  lo  high  on  our  little  ri- 
ver, and  were  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  the 
landscape.  Amid  the  multiplied  objects  which 
claimed  our  attention,  we,  for  a  few  moments, 
overlooked  an  humble  cottage  direetly  opposite. 
But  once  seen,  this  mansion  apparently  retiring 
amongst  the  forest  trees,  and  in  part  shaded  by 
•hmbbery,  evinced  lo  auich  of  rode  elegoioe  oif 
design  that  both  our  eyea  weve  filed  upon  the 
quiet  pioture  it  pfCMBted. 


*  I  would  be  gbd  to  know  who  are  the  reti* 
dents  of  that  lilcUe  Ihrm,'  said  Mr.  S  wansey. 

*  We  can  inform  you,*  replied  two  voices  at 
once.  Looking  involuntarily  behind  us,  we 
fbond  the  voieea  were  tboie  ef  irafiam  Swan- 
sey  and  his  sister  Jane,  who  had  also  enjoyed  an 
evening  stroll  up  the  river,  and  had  now  over- 
iaktn  their  father  and  myself. 

*  The  owner  of  that  cottage/eontinaod  yoong  I 
Swansey,  is  a  Mrs.  Ann  Dillon,  a  woman  not 
more  remarkable  for  ber  fine  and  cultivated  un- 
dentMiding,  and  her  dignity,  yet  niUdneii  of  i 
manners,  than  for  the  novel  vicissitudes  ef  her  ' 
life.     Mrs.  Dillon,  though  retired  with  her 
daughter,  is  not  a  recluse,  though,  with  her  ac* 
quaintanee,  a  not  frequent  viMtor.   Herself  and  I 
child  were  fixed  in  this  vicinity  about  the  same 
time  with  ourselves.   We  are  acquainted,  and 
lee  each  other  oeeaiionany,  but  cannot  be  con*  I 
sidered  as  very  intimate.' 

We  continued  lingering  to  examine  the  mo- 
dest retreat  until  the  aovance  of  evening  ad* 
monitbed  na  that  we  had  two  milei  to  retraeei  ' 
we  resumed  our  walk,  as  young  Swansey  was  re- 
lating some  incidents  in  the  latter  life  of  the  wi-  . 
dow. 

Months  and  years  rolled  on;  Mr.  SwaoMj,  I 
Captain  Walters,  and  myself,  all  became  ac- 
quainted, and  most  deeply  interested  in  the  story 
and  fate  ef  Mn.  Dillon.  When  I  thovgfat  myaeif  ' 
sufficiently  intimate,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that 
the  incidents  of  her  life  deserved  publications  , 
but  a  shade  of  deep  melancholy,  and  a  decirive  i 
expression  of  *  not  iohUe  I  Hve,*  followed  the 
first,  and  every  future  and  similar  hinta  until  in  { 
delicacy  1  dropped  the  subject.  , 

This  woman  seldom  tmiled,  and  yet  there  ne>  ' 
ver,  perhaps,  existed  a  face  more  expressive  of 
calm  composure  of  heart,  nor  one  whose  beams 
of  joy  were  more  bri^t  when  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  her  ftienda  were  secured. 

Miss  Billon  became  a  wife  about  the  same  pe- 
riod in  which  were  united  voung  Overton  and 
Jane  Swansey.  The  ton^n^aw,  a  poor  but  truly  j 
deserving  }  oung  man,  became  a  resident  at  the 
cottage,  and  most  richly  worthy  he  was  to  be  the 
son  of  Ann  Dillon.  Industrious,  kind-hearted, 
sober,  and  to  hia  wife'a  mother  most  filial;  Tho- 
mas Harefield  soon  secured  the  esteem  of  us  all, 
and  smoothed  the  evening  path  of  the  grand- 
mother and  tender  n^m  of  hia  little  ones. 
Her  son  Jamet  Dillon,  became  n  muter  |ulot  on 
the  river. 

If  the  morning  and  noon  of  her  days  were 
stormy,  the  evening  was  calm  and  sweet  repose.  . 
That  repose  was  secured  by  that  brother  so  ten- 
derly mentioned  in  the  tales  of  her  own  life  and 
that  of  Caroline  Marlow.  Mr.  Male<rfm  Ktn  re- 
sided on  his  farm,  a  few  miles  westward  of  his 
sister's  retreat.  There  we  often  met  him,  a 
staid,  rather  distant  and  reserved,  but  most  af- 
fectionate man.  We  often  met  bim  at  Dillon 
Cottage,  and  often  heard  him  express  his  thanks 
to  heaven  that  he  could  wine  the  tear  from  eyea 
be  \on^  con4dered  closed  ter  ever* 

Thetr  parenia  were  at  rest  long  pveHsos  to 
my  acquaintance. 
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How  often  have  myself  and  the  generous 
walten  atroHed  to  the  White  Cottage,  and  read 
or  talked  the  hours  away.  Those  waUci^  thoie 
readings,  and  those  hours  of  kiil4ly  converse 

are  closed  now  to  Mrs.  Dillon. 

Wlwn  the  Casket,  containing  the  story  of  the 

j  Swsnsey  family,  came  to  our  hands,  I  read  it  to 
my  now  aged  fhendi  as  I  again  did  the  adventures 

^  of  Otptain  Wnlten.  On  a  delightful  evening  of 
last  August,  sitting  at  the  cottage  door,  the  wan- 
derings of  Walters  was  read.  As  the  story  closed, 
Mrs.  Dillon  rose,  and  after  being  absent  in  the 

!     cottage  a  few  monnents,  returned,  end  reseating 

I      herselfin  her  arm  chair,  addressed  me  thus: 

<  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  papers  1  hold  in  my  hand,' 
at  the  anme  moment  unfolding  from  a  wrapper  of 

\  green  ailk,  a  roH  of  manuscript,  *  contain  what 
you  have  so  often  kindly  wished  piven  to  the 
world,  and  which  I  have  so  often  declared  should 
never  be  published  wliile  1  lived.  The  teal  will 
.  soon  be  broken,*  continued  she,  firmly,  as  her 
friends  and  children,  with  one  impulse,  started 
horn  their  seats,  and  crowdfd  anxiously  around 
her.  *  Be  seated,  and  be  composed,  my  truly 
beloved  friends' — and  we  were,  seated,  and  al- 

j     most  breathless,  composed  we  were  not,  as  Mrs. 

.    Dillon  resumed, 

I  •  Is  there  ought  to  shock  you  in  beholding 
this  body,  stricken  by  the  hand  of  78  years, 

I  and  in  ihe  flower  of  fife  by  many  sorrows,  being 
now  called  to  rest,  and  a  spirit  once  broken  by 
suffering  restored  to  the  bosom  of  its  Almighty 
Author!*  1  hope  not.  Take  these  sheets,  Mr. 

I  Brancroft,  and  look  them  over  in  yoor  own  room; 
I  need  nr>t  en  join  you  to  reserve  them  until  I 

,    am  no  more.   Then,  if  you  find  ought  in  them 

*  worthy  of  the  public  eye,  dispose  of  ^em  as 
you  may  deem ,  proper.' 

I  received  the  papers  amid  a  suffusion  of  tears 
from  every  eye  around  the  aged  matron.  Her 
^e  was  teaileM,  but  her  heart  leaned  strongly 
towards  her  earthly  friends,  whilst  her  soul  had 
mentally  departed.  That  departure  was  not 
kog  delayed;  and,  on  November  irth,  the  re* 
mumt  of  the  once  lovely,  and  beloved  Ann  Dil* 
Ion,  was  placed  on  the  couch  of  everlasting 
peace.  On  the  second  day  before  her  death,  I 
,  reoeived  a  rammonatothe  cottage,  where,  when 
I  entered,  I  found  Mrs.  Dillon  pillowed  on  her 
bed,  and  her  hand  grasped  by  that  of  a  most 
venerable  man,  who  sat  by  her,  and  to  whom 
ihe  faintly  pointed,  saying,  '  this  is  my  brother, 
indeed.'  It  was  her  only  brother,  of  whom  I 
have  spoken,  and  who  had  reached  her  cottage 
to  foeeive  her  Ittt  breath,  and  toaaeompany  her 
to  the  earth.    Mr.  Kerr  survived  hSi  Mater  but 

•  two  hours:  they  repose  together. 

iThe  sheets  confided  to  my  care  aball  be  mine 
as  long  as  Ufe  ranainst  but  1  have  made  a  fair 
and  literal  copy  for  the  Casket,  and  also  of  the 
stoij  of  Caroline  Mario w,  so  deepljjr  interwoven 
wilb  that  of  Ana  Dilloo. ' 
LIFE  OF  ANN  DILLON,  BY  HERSELF. 
My  parents,  James  and  Mary  Kerr,  were  unit- 
ed in  their  native  country,  the  county  of  Down, 
ladni^  aad  nj  brother  Malcolm,  and  a  sister 
vcrv  bm  thcfOf  bat  I  met  tho  li|^  0Q  IwMaia 
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Creek,  then  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. — 
In  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  rather  foove  ecm- 
petence,  our  education  was  superior  to  that  of 
farmers*  children  generally,  at  the  early  period 
between  1760,  and  1775.    I  waa  one  of  the  few 
young  females  then  sent  from  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania  to  Bethlehem;  and  I  was  sent 
there,  because  no  otherseminary  could  be  found 
that  my  parents  regarded  equally  eligible.  My 
whole  fiunily  were  Calvmists,  and  rigid  Presby- 
terians, and  in  that  faith  was  I  bred  and  have 
lived;  but  my  education  at  Bethlehem,  though  , 
conducted  with  no  direct  view  to  religious  opi- 
nion, tended  to  soften  in  my  mind  the  harsh  fea- 
turea  of  every  creed;  but  contributed,  perhaps, 
from  that  very  cfrcumstance,  to  giveamoatpmn* 
ful  direction  to  my  whole  lite. 

After  my  education  at  Bethlehem  was  com- 
pleted, I  solicited,  by  letter,  permission  from 
my  parents  to  spend  a  few  monlha  in  Philadel* 
pliifi  with  my  cousin,  Ellen  Milligan,  who  had 
been  educated, and  was  leaving  Bethlehemat  the 
same  time  with  myself.  My  beloved  brother 
was  then  in  Philadelphis,  attending  to  his  stu. 
dies,  and  my  time  passed  joyoubly  indeed.  One  . 
evening,  at  a  lively  party,  I  met  with  a  young 
man,  Bernard  Dillon,  who^  to  my  heart  and  eye, 
had  all  the  best,  and  most  attractive  qualities  of 
iiis  countrymen.  Only  a  few  days  arrived  from 
Ireland,  young  Dillon,  with  openness  of  heart, 
seemed  to  have  come  to  his  native  land  rather 
than  to  the  country  of  strangers.  His  companion, 
with  much  less  of  polished  manners  or  of  pleas- 
ing exterior,  had  a  something  to  me  repulsire.^ 
Not  so  appeared  Hector  Marlow  in  the  eyes 
of  my  poor  cousin  Ellen,  and  an  evening  of  hi* 
larity  entailed  years  of  grief  and  writAediMte 
on  me,  and  an  early  grave,  in  a  deaeft%  to  the 
sweetly  unoffending  Ellen  Milligan. 

The  deceitful  dawn  -of  attachment  quickly 
opera  into  oppressive  dnyt  our  yoosg  hearfe 
were  soon  beyond  our  own  contrul.  Our  new  ac- 
quaintance were  our  constant  companions.  My 
brodier  nnUUy  and  tenderly  remonstrated,  per- 
hsps  bis  admonitions  had  too  much  of  the  bro- 
ther and  too  little  of  the  parent.  They  were 
not  rejected,  but  slighted,  and  myself  and  cousin 
aung  the  ain  of  mirth  and  gladness  oh  the  very  • 
brink  of  ruin.  .  • 

There  was  nothing  of  indelicate  allusion  or  a 
dishonourable  hint  ever  fell  fVom  ekher  lover.r— 
Dillon  never  harbored  such  thoughts,  and  Moiv 
low  was  too  deeply  selfish,  in  his  plans,  to  en-' 
danger  success  by  attempting  ought  that  could 
pat  bis  victim  on  her  gtnra. 

Reflections  on  my  true  situation  were  VMMed 
at  length,  however, by  a  letter  from  my  father,  in- 
forming  me  that  the  ensuing  week  he  would  be 
in  Philadelphia  to  convey  me  hometoPaxtoB.— •> - 
This  letter,  which  ought  to  have  given  the  high, 
est  pleasure,  struck  a  damp  to  my  very  soul,  and 
opened  a  fdkrfU  view  of  tho  golf  before  me.— > 
Holding  the  open  sheet  in  my  hand,  and  scares 
daring  to  think  of  my  own  imprudence,  I  was 
interrupted  by  the  playful  entrance  of  Dillon. 
The  oaufo  of  mf  depression  of  spirits^  tooetranff 
toboiaMMBcnteoMealod^  WMMaooBcrcoM* 
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inunicitod  to,  than  tt  wm  (vXtf  thtrtil  by  my  too 
beloved  Dillon.   AIhs!  hii  melmoholy  wit  even 

more  persuasive  than  his  p^'niety. 

■  'You  leave  me  tiien,  Annn,  and  why?  becaiue 

I  have  been  Uuigbt  to  worthip'  God  in  tnether 

form.' 

'No!  no!  far  otherwise/  I  sobbed,  'but  Icfaread 
my  parents  will  not,  cannot  consent.' 

'*  lliey  wili,  they  must  lelcnt/  if  itid  DUIon, 
*  we  put  it  beyond  their  power  to  prevent.* — His 
energy  ot  expression,  his  sincerity  ot  heart, 
whion  I  eottld  not  doubt,  end  my  own  feelings 
were  triumphant,  and  tliat  evening,  unknown 
to  my  brother,  £llen  and  myself  placed  our 
fates  beyond  the  guardian  cares  of  parents  or 
eoounon  frienda^we  became  tbe  wivea  of  DU> 
Ion  and  Marlow. 

Keeping  my  marriage  a  secret  from  my  bro- 
ther, pertyape  aaved  him  and  myself  from  utter 
ruin.  The  next  murning,  and  before  I  hsd  time 
to  see  Alexander,  my  father  arrived,  and  to- 
gether caree  to  seek  me  at  my  lodginjj.  AViili- 
Ottt  any  warning,  I  I  >  c  urd  my  father's  voice  in 
the  passage,  and  us  lie  entered  the  room,  in  an 
attempt  to  clasp  bim  in  my  arms,  I  fell  in  a  flood 
of  tears  at  his  feet.  Father  and  brother  were 
equally  distressed  and  astonished,  but  the  truth 
soon  appeared.  My  father  rejected  Dillon  as  he 
advanced,  and  turned  in  unutterable  auger  to  his 
son,  and  exclaimed,  '  HakobB,  did  yon  know 
tbisf 

*  I  did  not,  as  1  have  an  immortal  soul,'  most 
imploringly  replied  my  brother.  *  No,  my  fa- 
ther,' 1  desperately  added, '  my  brother  is  inno- 
cent.' My  father  a  moment  surveyed  the  terri- 
fied group  before  him  with  a  stern  visage,  but 
his  Mures  relaxed  as  be  sni^h  into  a  chaii^  fold- 
ing me  to  his  bosom. 

*  It  IS  my  own  fault,'  sobbed  the  parent,  *  God 
forgive  us  all  for  our  foUiea.'  The  teretity  of  his 
countenance  was  restored,  but  it  was  still  too 
visible  that  his  heart  was  severely  wounded. — 
Ijfith  bis  accustomed  order  and  promptness,  our 
afiUrs  in  Philadelphia  were  arranged  in  the 
course  of  a  few  day?,  and  my  father  and  his  chil- 
dren were  on  their  way  to  a  home  of  tears.  My 
husband  had  some  property,  which,  with  Jhis  na- 
tural openness  of  heart,  he  had  placed  in  the 
bands  of  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  from  whom 
be  could  never  obtain  restitution,  except  of  a 
very  small  part. 

The  fate  of  my  cousin  Ellen  was  still  more  se- 
vere; though  imprudently  united  to  a  stranger 
to  my  family,  my  huriMUid  was  a  gentleman  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word;  he  was  more,  he 
was  all  that  a  husband,  i\nder  adverse  circum- 
stances, could  bei  but  Marlow  finding  his  hopes 
of  foitune  not  entirely  gratified,  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  became  the  tyrant  of  one  of  the  most 
gentle,  patient,  and  faithful  of  women.  With- 
out support  from  parent,  or  brother,  or'  rister, 
for  Ellen  was  a  lone  orphan,  and  her  little  pro- 
perty in  the  hands  of  a  profligate,  who  acted  as 
a  robber,  with  the  authority  of  a  husband.-— 
Gaming  and  ita  attendant,  intoneafion,  werera* 
pidly  followed  by  ruin,  and  Kllen,  a  few  weeks 
tirtei^lieQomiiitaiimth«r»  was  driven  firom  her 


paternal  home,  with  her  babe  on  her  bosom.— 
My  father's  house  was  the  only  refuge;  sad  long 
after  the  sun  had  set,  on  a  cold  and  stormy  win- 
ter's day,  a  rap  at  our  door  was  followed  by  tbe 
entranee  of  Iterjow  and  my  ever  beloved  Blleo. 
We  flew  round  her,  and  my  mother  unfolded  ' 
the  Itttle  sleeping  and  happy  unconscious 
Henry.   Nature  could  sustain  itself  no  longer, 
£llen,  broken  by  abuse  and  fatigue,  she  bad 
walkctl  from  Philadelphia,  sunk  in  my  arms, 
and  was  for  many  days  lingering  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave.   Care,  tenderness,  and  the  innate 
feehngs  of  the  moiht  r,  brought  her  through  tbe 
struggle,  but  to  what  was  she  restored?  To  the 
prospect  of  poverty,  and  misery,  and  violence,  . 
from  the  very  hands  which  ought  to  have  shield- 
ed her ,  as  far  as  human  power  could  do  so^  from 
every  pain.  i 

In  our  now  discordant  society  there  waa  one  < 
sweet  being  I  have  not  hitherto  named.  Before 
our  marriage,  Mr.  Dillon  had  taken  me  to  see  n 
most  lovely  niece,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Ireland,  and  »ho  was  then  attending  I 
schcol.    There  was  a  nystery  in  the  conduct 
of  her  uncle  towards  this  child,  and  all  1  ever  j 
heard  from  his  mouth  respecting  her  was,  that  | 
Caroline  Morton  was  the  only  child  of  a  dearly  I 
beloved  sister,  and  that  through  life  she  should 
be  as  his  own  child.  This  promise  was  fulfilled. 
Caroline  had  becocne  one  of  our  society,  and  j 
soon  endeared  herself  so  much  to  my  father, 
mother,  sister  and  brother,  as  to  have  induced 
a  stranger  to  suppose  her  a  younger  and  dierieh*  ! 
ed  member  of  our  family.  | 

Thus  stood  our  domestic  afiairs,  w^hen  my  fa- 
ther concluded  to  put  into' execution  a  plan  long 
formed,  a  plan  I  fear,  at  last,  precipitated  In  | 
part  from  the  derangement  produced  by  my 
marriage.  His  property  being  disposed  of,  and 
preparations  made,  my  fiither  became  the^patri-  ; 
arch  of  a  large  party,  who  removed  to  the  west,  ] 
and  seated  themselves  in  Washington  county* 
Pennsylvania.  '  ' 

Good  will,  if  not  afleetlon^  bad  hitherto  mule* 
ed  the  conduct  of  my  parents  and  brother  to- 
wards my  husband,  which  was,  on  his  part,  fully 
letamed,  but  Marlow  came  amougst  us  a  demon  , 
of  discord.  It  is  sometimes  excused  from  the  ' 
amiability  of  ita  source,  but  the  blind  partiality  ' 
of  national  preference  very  often  ranges  the  hoo 
norable  ana  just  on  the  aide  of  the  unworthy; 
and  such  was  now  the  case.    My  father  had  been 
more  than  liberal  to  my  husband,  but  to  our  fa- 
mily two  bibes  were  added,  and  my  parents 
and  brother  could  ill-look,  seeing  my  substanoe 
wasted  on  idleness,  insolence,  and  improvi- 
dence, in  the  person  of  Marlow.   Afl'ection  and 
pity  for  BUen  and  her  little  Henry  rcstflined 
my  relations;  but  what  little  of  happiness  remain- 
ed to  me  was  now  gone.   Distress,  murmur  and 
anguish,  were  followed  by  utter  despaif.  Of  thfe 
conduct  of  my  own  husband,  I  had  nocoospliteet 
to  make, except  in  regard  to  his  obstinate  con- 
fidence in  Marlow, and  tbe  imploring  firae  of  £|. 
len  plead  for  tbe  wretsb  even  in  my  own  liMiM. 

We  were,  one  evening-,  sitting  melancholy  in 
,  our  roomt  when  Dillon^  aflcctumately  wamnf^  my 
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band,  paused  a  few  moments,  observed,  '  My 
AIim*  ve  cannot  remain  here;  would  yoa  be 

willing  to  go  with  me  to  Natchez?'  I  turned  m} 
eyes  upon  his  with  unfeig^ned  astonishment,  and 
we  both  continued  silenl  for  several  minutes, 
when,  at  lei^h,  I  replied,  *  Hy  husband,  if  our 
nappinesa  could  be  stcured  by  my  .going  with 
you  to  the  ends  of  the  earili,  1  am  ready;  but, 
esR  I  letE^e  my  parents?  are  you  wtlKng  to  risk 
these  tbl^  innocents  to  the  feariul  dangers  of 
aucha  voyage?'  I  then  mustered  gtren^th  to 
Step  to  the  pallet,  where  our  uwn  little  ones  and 
Cstharine  Marlow  were  sleeping,  and  seating 
myself  beside  the  tranquil  couch,  bur^t  ^nto  a 
flood  of  tears.  Dillon  was  affected  to  the  soul, 
tad  witbfwt  either  expressing  another  word, 
we  shortly  after  retired  to  bed,  not  to  rest,  fur 
I  believe  neither  of  us  slept  a  single  moment 
through  that  dreadful  night. 

I  aeon  found,  however,'  that  the  intention  to 
remove  to  Natchez,  or  New  Orleans,  was  not  a 
passing  thought,  as  the  subject  was  renewed, 
and  finally  decided  by  Et1«B.  That  sulfering 
woman  came  into  my  room  in  the  absence  of 
both  our  husbantls,  and  with  more  of  chcerfiil- 
licss  and  composure  than  1  had  seen  her  assume 
nnee  her  arrival  at  my  fiither's  bouse-^he  ad> 
Jressed  me  thus,  'Annp,  do  you  know  tliat 
Marlow  is  going  to  remove  to  Natchez?'*  I  aus- 
pectedatmuen,*  1' replitd,  'and  my  husband 
and  myself  and  children  are  going  also.' 

*  Oil'.'  ejaculated  the  confiding  wife,  as  she 
kissed  and  clasped  her  son  to  her  breast,  *we 
.  may  yet  be  happy,  your  father  may  yet  love  us;' 
and  then  turning'  to  me  observe  1,  in  a  most  af. 
fecting  tone,  *  i  could  go  into  a  desert,  and  live 
on  the  fruits  of  the  forest,  rather -than  bear  the 
distress  of  the  last  two  ^ears;  but,  oh!  we  may 
still  be  happy.'  Not  bemg  longer  able  to  com- 
mand  her  rising  feelings,  my  cousin  retired.  I 
endeavoured  to  hope^  for  her  and  myself,  but 
with  every  cHurt,  a  dirtiesi  of  fiitori^  left  a 
damp  on  my  spirits. 

The  project  of  removal  "was  at  len^  eemnm* 
niealed  to  my  parents  and  brother,  and,  as  may 
be  supposed,  disapproved  by  all.  The  dangers, 
the  distance,  and  the  separation,  were  set  be> 
fere  ue— %at,  befere  us,  also^  were  other  evHa 
not  less  appalling,  and,  if  possible,  less  within 
our  control.  It  is  a  vain  attempt  to  give  even  a 
fkint  idea  of  the  scene  of  parting.  My  heart  re- 
coils from  its  recollection— and  pass  it  over.  I 
broke  the  hearts  of  my  beloved  parents,  and  de- 
served to  sutfer  more  bitt^ess  thsn  was  in  my 
cup.  Fron  the  conferts  of  a  ftrm'beuie,  where 
plenty  and  affection  reigned,  and  where  my 
infants  were  rocked  on  the  knees  of  their  grand- 
parents or  their  doating  uncle,  I  was  in  a  few 
Mfa  bonie  aloiq^  ia  a  floatiQg  ark.  At  the  pre> 
sent  day,  when  those  then  desolate  regions 
have  changed  by  cultivation,  and  when  the 
voyager aaea  tewMt  mdHsam  at  cveiy  bend  of 
the  stream,  it  can  hariily  be  believed  that  two 
delicately  educated  females,  with  their  little 
<;bildren,  could  be  indaced,  by  any  motive,  to 
encounter  such  a  charget  but  the  reader  may 
beiimy  lot  I  «ai  traoifly  tlwfNOid  of  iictf 


In  the  summer  of  1783,  after  passing  Wlieel- 
ing,  a  lengthened  waste  of  woM  and  water  lay 

before  us,  but  tlie  wilds  around  iis  were  not  in- 
habited by  our  worst  enemy,  we  had  that  enemy, 
that  Demon  with  us,  and  dearly  did  he  inflict 
upon  us  the  punishment  due  to  our  imprudence. 
From  the  outset,  I  suspected  that  Marlow  had 
laid  himself,  under  a  jnomentary  restraint}  his 
conduct  about  the  time  of  removal,  and  fiva 
few  days  in  the  early  part  of  our  voyage,  was  re. 
gular  and  not  unkind  to  his  wife,  but  the  sick-  . 
ness  of  my  hu^iband  unchained  the  monster.  Mr. 
Dillon  was  a  much  more  athletic,  and  when  ne- 
cessary, a  far  more  detwinined  man  than  Mar- 
low,  but  a  rapid  and  wa^iting  fever  soon  reduced 
to  utter  weakness  our  only  protector,  and  leh 
us  exposed  to  a  brutality  which  bafflea  ereiy 
description.  The  inebriety  cf  Marlow  was  a 
madness  without  sleep,  and  a  fur^  which  seem.  , 
ed  directed  to  every  living  object  witUn  ha  ' ' 
reach.  The  unremitting  storm,  however,  beat 
most  violently  on  the  wretched  Ellen. 

Thus  were  a  mm  stretched  on  the  bed  of 
death,  two  defenceless  women,  and  four  still 
more  defenceless  children,  carried  every  day  far- 
ther into  those  &ilent  regions,  where  civilized 
man  had  scarce  dared  to  enter  unarmed;  separat- 
ed from  all  human  assistnnce,  and  left  to  bear 
the  fangs  of  a  tyger  in  human  form.  How  we 
were  enabled  to  advance  and  escape  destruc* 
tion,  must  be  known  alone  to  him  whose  hand 
and  eye  was  on  us  when  all  visible  help  was 
gone.  The  watera^  w  ere  unusually  high,  and  we 
were  veil  aupplied  with  )>ruvision;  we  must 
have  passed  tlie  Uapids  of  Ohio  in  the  night,  as 
we  never  perceived  the  dangerous  rocks,  since 
so  much  dreaded. 

Our  entrance  into  the  turbid  IfisriilAppi  was 
hailed  as  a  surety  that  a  larpe  portion  of  the 
expected  time  to  reach  Natchez,  was  passed, 
and  glad  would  Ellen  and  myself  have  then 
reached  a  village  of  savages,  but  even  the  In- 
dians seemed  to  have  vanished.  The  third  or 
Ibartfa  evening  afler  our  entrance  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  boat  to  shoiv^ 
her  bottom  slipped  on  a  sunken  log,  and  swing- 
ing round,  remained  motionless*  The  horror  of 
being  left  aground  as  the  river  was  tMngp 
struck  to  the  heart  of  even  Caroline,  and  one 
scream  of  'Oh!  for  God's  sake,  let  us  get  her  off,* 
burst  from  us  all.  My  exhausted  husband  made 
an  effort  to  rise,  when  the  harsh  voice  of  Mar- 
low carried  with  it  despair.  *  Get  her  off,  and 
be  d — n'd,'  vociferated  the  madman,  as  he  let 
•lUttheear  and  delibentely  proceeded  to  bis 
whiskey  barrel,  took  a  heavy  draft,  and  sat 
down,  the  picture  of  untamable  rage.  Ellen 
and  myself,  with  tife  feeble  Caroline,  exhausted 
our  entire  strength  In  itSm,  and  were  coopefled 
to  submit  to  our  fate. 

It  was  about  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  begin- 
ning of  August,  the  heat  was  oppressive,  and 
the  insects  in  countless  myriads  swarmed  around  • 
\i8,  and  without  previous  experiencie  of  its  ne- 
cessity, we  bad  made  no  preparatory  defence 
against  their  ttingib  >nd  the  terrible  ni|^t  nn 
wnicboar  bwt  WMitiMided^  waa  eol|y  nntef 
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many,  when  Elleo  and  nycelf  were  aleeplesslv 
employed  to  pronm  denooe  tod  'reat  to  our 
wlKniiigcliilafai. 

Next  morning's  dawn  opened  to  us  all  the 
horrors  of  our  situation*  The  boat  waa  lying  in 
ft  bed  of  ooze,  about  twenty  yardf  from  rtiore.— 
The  feliring  water  had  left  us  at  least  twice  that 
distance.  When  I  communicated  our  fearful 
state  to  my  husband,  he  turned  his  dying  eye 
Qpoo  the  now  terrified  and  atupified  Mariow, 
and  observer^,  *  Miserable  man,  behold  your 
werk.'  Mjtrlow  sate  without  reply  or  movement 
on  the  ride>way  of  the  boi^  ft  something  like 
remorse  croHed hk hmgwd  Invw,  tvhen  Ellen, 
folding  her  sweet  boy  mo«t  convulsively  to  her 
heart,  uttered  in  a  broken  voice,  'My  little  love, 
my  babe,  must  we  tbut  perish!*  The  horrors 
before  him,  and  his  conscious  feelinp  of  impru- 
dence, his  children,  bia  niece,  and  bis  beloved 
wife,  for  I  know  J  wet  beloved,  wat  too  much 
for  the  errinff  but  icenerous  Dillon.  « Great 
God,  forgive  me,  and,  oh!  protect  these  inno- 
cents,' were  the  last  words  1  ever  heard  from  his 
lipi^  tboagh  he  furvived  in  utter  wetknen 
nuuqr  dftfft  after  our  wiee^  for  sachet  ww. 

After  the  sun  rose,  T  Telt  that,  wliatever  of 
•afety  from  earthly  means  could  now  be  procur- 
ed, depended  on  myself,  and,  with  sll  the  reso 
lution  1  could  eommand,  I  surveyed  the  waste  in 
which  we  were  placed.  The  high  bank  stoofl  as 
ft  wall  of  cane  ai>d  woods,  deeply  green  almost 
to  hlftcknese.  The  shore  wei  one  expanse  of  blue 
mud.  Tlie  river  presented  a  view  slill  more 
dreary;  it  appeared  to  flow  from  us  like  world- 
ly kindness  in  the  day  of  calamity.  With  all 
Ineae  prospects  of  distress,  our  worst  terrors 
arose  from  dread  of  the  ferocious  Marlnw;  but 
we  were  something  relieved  by  huding  his  cow- 
ftrd  Blind  retched  by  hit  own  danger,  and  this 
day,  for  the  fi^^t  of  the  voyage,  he  remained  so- 
ber,and  gave  us  all  the  asbistance  in  his  power. 

.  With  great  exertions  we  succeeded  in  con- 
ftructing  a  causeway  of  planks  and  our  now  use- 
less oars,  so  as  to  reach  the  ahere  and  pmcure 

fuel,  as  without  smoke  our  very  existence  would 
bftve  been  intolerable  from  the  mosquetoes  and 
fpMt,  It  is  only  thoee  who  hafe  been  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  who  have  scanned  the  features 
of  its  shores,  bars  and  islands,  who  can  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  our  forlorn  residence.  Our 
boat  was  our  house  and  ark.  Those  boats  are 
mere  boxes  of  sawn  timber,  with  roofs  very  sel- 
dom sufficiently  close  to  turn  rain.  That  was 
one  adfantage  we  possessed,  the  roof  of  our 
ark  was  a  complete  defence  against  the  falling 
torrents,  which  pour  with  indescribable  abund- 
ance in  those  latitudes.  As  the  river  became 
daily  lower,  the  bar  on  which  we  lay  expanded, 
end,  in  about  a  month,  wus  spread  below  us  a 
aweep  of  dry,  naked,  and  burning  sand,^  of  up- 
warda  of  thrae  mUes  along  the  mer,  and  from 
one  hundred  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
Above  us,  at  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  the  sand-bar  commenced,  and  the 
cttfreat  awept  along  the  ahore.  It  may  excite 
I  furpiiaek  though  tm^  that  it  wia  not  with^ 


out  great  toil,  difficulty^  and  even  danger, ^tkit 

we  could  procure  waiter. 
The  violent  heat  refleeled  from  the  sor- 

rounding  sands,  the  perpetual  annoyance  of  in- 
sects, anxiety  of  mind,  and  very  soon  want  of 
food  and  reat  brought  on  siekness,  with  which 
every  individual  of  the  party  was  more  or  less 
attacked.  My  husband  slowly  wasted,  and  about 
the  twentieth  morning  after  our  misfortune,  I 
found  him  at  peace,  and  such  was  the  exhausted  ' 
state  of  the  survivors,  that  it  required  our  ut- 
most exertions  to  hft  the  corpse  over  the  side  of 
the  boat.   1  was  left  to  dig  his  grave  with  a  fire 
shovel,  as  Marlow  had  relapsed  into  inebriety  and  ' 
stupidity,  and  Ellen  was  reduced  to  infantine 
weakness.    Thus,  in  the  solitude  of  death, 
wrapped  my  truly  beloved  husband  in  aome.o 
our  bed  clothes,  and  had  to  drag  drift  logs  from 
a  considerable  distance  to  protect  bis  remains 
from  the  urild  beasts;  or  ravenous  birds  that  bo*  ! 
vered  over  us.  \ 

In  the  dead  silence  of  night,  I  knelt  by  the 
grave  of  Dillon,  it  became  my  temple,  and  often 
did  I  there  feel  rays  of  hope  too  warm  and  eheer*  ' 
ing  to  have  been  the  effect  of  imagination;  these 
rays  beamed,  no  doubt,  from  the  source  of  light 
and  mercy.  Poor  Ellen  and  her  little  Henry  re  - 
called  me,  however,  from  reflecting  on  my  own  ; 
sorrows.  A  few  evenings  after  the  death  of  my 
husband,  I  hid  sunk  into  a  feverish  sleep,  from 
which  I  was  roused  by  a  fervent,  though  tre- 
mulous voice,  it  was  that  of  Ellen,  kneeling  on 
the  grave  of  Dillon,  and  engaged  in  earnest 
prayer.  The  moon  had  risen  aVore  the  trees, 
and  shone  with  uncommon  brightness.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  stirred  a  leaf.  All  creaiion  seemed 
silent  except  the  voice  of  heart-broken  innocence 
ascendingrto  heaven.  I  he  grave  was  but  a  lew 
feet  from  the  boat,  and  the  moon  beams  fell  upon 
the  otherwise  pale  faces  of  the  mother  and  child. 
The  babe  was  lying  reclined- upon  tibe  grave 
with  its  face  turned  towards  that  of  its  mother; 
hers  was  raised  to  the  fountain  of  eternal  joy.  It 
was  a  picture  which  gave  feelings,  1  have  never 
experienced  either  before  or  sinee,  and  fiecdiiiga 
which  carried  me,  almost  unknown  to  myself,  U> 
the  side  of  my  beloved  friend;  but  alas!  a  mo- 
ment's ghnce  of  the  yet  smifing  fboe  of  the  in- 
fant, spoke  the  triith,  its  pains  were  ended.— 
Ellen  saw  me  not,  and  the  awe,  inspired  by 
death,  rendered  me  almost  as  motionless.  | 
knelt  and  heard  the  aspintions  of  true  piety  riee 
for  myself  and  my  children,  and  for  the  insensi- 
ble wretch  who  lay  near  us,  forgetful  of  heaven 
and  of  earth. 

It  was  the  expiring  struggle  of  the  mother  end 
the  wife,  her  voice  sunk,  as  I  caught  her  in  my 
arms.  *  My  Ellen,  it  is  your  Anna  that  sits  by 
you Her  breast  heaved  affw  eonvulahre  nigha» 
when  she  opened  her  djisg  eyes  and  fixed  them 
on  mine,  <  yes,  you  have  indeed  been  my  Anna; 
oh!  my  little  one  1  follow  thee.  Anna,  tell  liar- 
low.'— The  Mial  of  the  MHit  knew  auiferiiis  tio 
more. 

With  more  strength  of  body  and  mind  than  X 
thought  poMible,  an  hour  before,  1  Iaidtb»  two 
bbdietbciidt  M6h  other  awl  ait  bjrtlM  vntii 
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tht  dftwn  to  break.    I  had  sunk  into  i 

rather  stupor  than  slumber,  from  which  I  was 
roused  by  the  tread  of  Marlow  in  the  boat. — 
With  my  atnuwt  htite  I  rote,  and  entered  as 
his  hand  was  ready  to  draw  the  moral  poison. — 
A  horrid  dread  of  this  man  had  hitherto  prevent- 
ed me  from  interfering  with  his  draughts;  but 
nmrdl  fear  was  gone,  and  I  struck  down  the 
cup  and  seized  his  arm.  The  dim  light  of  the 
morning,  perhaps,  contributed  to  give  some* 
thii^  01  terrcvr  to  my  counteiianee,  fnd  he  un- 
resistingly followed  me  to  the  couch  of  his  wife 
and  child.  I  spoke  not,  but  pointed  to  the 
grave.  Groans  of  remorse,  too  dreadful  to  hear, 
was  his  enly  expression,  as  he  stood  with  teeth 
gnashing  and  hands  clasped.  And  thus  he  stood 
mrtilmyselfandthe  trembling,  weepiiuf  Caro- 
line,  paid  the  last  daCies  to  the  departed 

The  preternatural  strengh  which  had  borne 
me  through  this  night  and  morning  could  be 
sustained  no  longer,  and  I  was  only  able  to  reach, 
and  sink  on  my  pallet  amid  my  forlorn  children. 
How  long  I  was  in  this  state  of  insensibility  I 
know  not,  but  from  it  1  was  roused  by  the  cries 
of  my  liftle  ones.  Oar  prorMons  wtf  ezbanit* 
ed.  The  advance  of  the  season  brought  health, 
with  coolness,  but  with  health  came  famine.  We 
were  now  compelled  to  seek  such  herbs  as 
young  cane  and  polw,  and  boil  them  for  food^ 
We  obtained  a  scanty  supply  of  fish,  but  our 
oieans  ofAabing  was  ill  provided.  The  expanded 
earth  and  beafen  were  annind  us,  and  fran  day 
to  day,  from  morning  to  erCt  our  straining  eyes 
were  turned  to  see  coming  relief;  but  no  relief, 
and  all  August,  September,  and  October  past, 
and  no  hunuuifbnn  appeared.  There  wa^one 
horror  left  to  fill  our  cup,  and  that  horror  reach- 
ed ua.  The  man  who  ought  to  have  been  our 
stay,  at  length  only  ceased  to  be  oast  greatest 
terror  in  his  very  short  intervals  of  aleep.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  hunger,  his  face  assumed 
an  expression  of  ferocity,  I  am  convinced,  b  only 
possible  in  the  human.  Vague  and  broken  hints 
began  to  be  given,  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
for  all  to  starve.  I  had  not  spoken  directly  to 
him  from  the  burial  of  Ellen  and  her  child,  but 
aowt  impelled  by  extreme  danger,  I  at  length 
observed,  *  Marlow,  what  do  you  mean?*  *  I 
mean,'  replied  he,  <  that  we  must  all  starve,  and 
why  ahoald  we?'  and  as  his  question  dosed  his 
glance  fell  os  Caroline.  The  terrified  girl  felt 
it  and  sprung  into  my  arms,  with  a  scream  I  yet 
hear,  cried,  as  she  seemed  to  press  into  my  bo- 
som, '  oh,  aunt,  aunt,  save  me.' 

Marlow  rose,  as  I  did  with  my  clinging,  im- 
ploring child,  which  I  screened  from  him,  as  1 
observed,  <  Msrlow,  in  the  name  of  God,  are  we 
not  all  sufferers  together.  We  may  yet  be  re- 
lieved. Can  you  purchase  a  day  more  of  life  by 
eternal  pain? 

Without  being  much  moved  bv  my  appeal,  he 
sat  down  and  scowled,  •  /  will  wait  until  to- 
mtnrow,*  What  a  day  and  night!  Three  months 
bad  we  passed  in  anguish,  which  I  scarce  could 
think  sdm'.tted  ofincrease;  but  it  was  indeed  in- 
creased, almost  beyond  endurance.  Sleep  was 
driven  from  our  eye-lids,  and  my  silent  breath- 


ings to  heaven  interrapted  by  the  plaintiva  whUh 
pers  of  the  shrinking  victim.  **0h,  my  dear, 
sweet  aunt,  do  you  think  he  will  kill  me?'  was  re- 
peated, and  I  need  not  aay  wrung  my  very  aoiil, 
while  I  whispered  hope — hope  which  I  myself 
scarce  dared  indulge.  I  found  that  the  tyger 
watched  us;  my  intention  once  was  to  escape, 
with  the  children,  into  the  woods,  but  his  wake- 
fulness prevented  the  attempt.  The  long  vigils 
and  clear  nights  had  enabled  me  to  mark  me  pro- 
gieaa  of  time  by  the  atari;  and  this  night,  even 
the  lamps  of  heaven  seemed  to  pass  more  than 
usually  swift  along  the  dark  vault  As  the  gray 
streaks  of  morning  began  to  lengthen  along  the 
sky,  my  mind  was  made  up  to  resist  as  (Sir  ss  in 
my  power,  and  depend  on  God  for  assistance  in 
the  trial;  but  the  saving  hand  was  extended  to 
us,  and  oar  deHverer  was  near.  At  tiie  Bght  of 
day  strengthened  my  eager  view,  as  had  so  of- 
ten been  done  before,  swept  along  the  river  snd 
sand;  and,  **  can  it  be  possible,'  I  almost  scresm- 
ed,  aslsaw,  at  the  extremity  of  the  bar,  what 
appeared  a  man.  '  A  man  coming,*  replied  the 
enraptured  Caroline.  Our  eyes  were  fixed,  im- 
moveable as  stone,  upon  the  object.  That  eb* 
ject  advanced,  became  distinct;  it  was  a  man!  an 
armed  Indian.  *  Thank  thee,  my  God,  my  Sa- 
viour,*  ejaculated  the  kneelmg  child,  *  my  life 
shall  be  thbM/  And  never  was  vow  pronounced 
by  lips  mam  PUMb  cr  tow  more  aincerefy  fid- 
filled. 

The  Indian  walked  swiftly  to  the  boat,  and 

stopping,  with  his  lefl  hand  resting  on  bis  rlfle^ 
surveyed  the  scene  before  him.  He  compre- 
hended our  situation  in  a  moment,  when  nosing 
his  right  hand,  pointed  to  the  rising  sun,  and 
then  to  mid-heaven,  told  me  by  signs,  I  could 
then  but  little  understand,  that  the  sun  was  now 
rising,  and  by  mid  forenoon  he  would  return  with 
food.  Then  laying  hia  hand  on  bia breast,  quick- 
ly disappeared  in  the  woods. 

During  this  interview,  Marlow  sat  on  a  log  by 
the  boatnde,  the  image  of  all  that  was  hateral  in 
the  human  form,  and  sat  unmoved  while  I  repeat- 
ed the  last  words  he  was  doomed  ever  to  hear 
addressed  to  him.  *  If,  Marlow,  thou  canat  turn 
thine  eye  to  an  offended  Deity,  thank  him  that 
murder  lieth  not  on  your  head."  The  eyes  of 
myself  and  Caroline  were  turned  on  our  tormen- 
tor, but  our  itteatieA  waa  al  oaee  withdrawn  by 
the  sharp  sound  of  a  rifle,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  the  Indian  emerged  from  the  cane,  bearing 
the  carcass  of  a  deer  which  he  threw  across  the 
side  of  the  boat.  Then  signing  me  to  come  ou^ 
he  pointed  obliquely  over  the  bar  and  river  to  a 
rising  smoke  at  the  far  distance.  He  told  me 
by  aigns,  I  only  afterwards  understood,  that  he 
would  now  go  and  remove  his  family  and  frienda 
over  to  a  point  immediately  above  us,  and  there 
encamp.  He  then  departed  down  the  bar  leav- 
ing the  wekoroe  gift  with  us. 

It  now  becime  my  duty  to  use  our  food  spar- 
ingly, so  as  to  avoid  the  effect  of  a  too  sudden 
repletion.  My  poor  little  onca  obeyed  me  with- 
out a  murmur,  and  I  was  several  hours  employed 
in  dealing'  out  the  delicious  morsels.  1  was  at 
length  recalled  from  my  delightful  task  by  the 
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j^roans  of  Marlow.  The  miserable  man,  between 
the  ardent  spirits  and  nn  unguarded  quantity  of 
Animal  food,  after  absrmence*  was  now  rolling  on 
the  sand,  and  writiung  in  ezqoMite  pain.  His 
earthly  sufferings  were,  however,  but  brief,  as 
before  mid«day  he  ceased  to  breathe,  and  lay  a 
loathtome  bkwted  eorse  on  the  betch.  Much  as 
he  had  ofTended,  a  forg'iveiiess  was  breathed 
oTerhts  remains,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  In- 
dians he  was  lai4  beiiide  his  iiijured  wife  and 
child. 

Tliose  Indians,  our  now  cherished  friends,  ar- 
rived about  an  hour  after  the  death  of  Mario w, 
•nd  were  employed/the  reridue  of  the  day  in 
clearing  the  ground  and  fixing  their  camp.  Next 
morning  the  remains  of  my  husband  and  the 
Marlow  family  were  removed  to  the  high  bank 
And  interred.  « 

Let  the  reader,  whatever  be  his  or  her  lot, 
turn  their  mental  eye  to  the  little  village  on  the 
jjiwhrtppi*  There  were  three  lodges  of  Indians 
Md  our  bOAt  to  compose  the  group.  In  one  day 
we  were  as  one  family.  Beside  the  chief  who 
reached  us  first,  there  were  three  more  very  ac- 
tive young  men,  four  women,  end  Aeven  or 
eight  fine  healthy  children.  Will  I  be  believed 
when  I  assert  that  there  never  was  any  number 
of  human  beings  cast  together  amongst  which 
iBOiB  of  kindness  prevAtled?  In  a  very  few  days 
I  saw  my  Iambs  skipping  and  playing  alonp^  the 
river  sand  with  the  children  of  the  forest,  and  in 
ft  time  too  Ahortto  be  Bamed,  without  ritlc  of  dis- 
belief, we  were  all  able  to  converse  without  dif 
ficulty,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  with  facility,  in  the 
Indian  language.  1  felt  it  my  duty,  and  soon 
found  it  a  pletture  to  enter  into  their  modes  of 
life.  I  becanne,  and  so  did  Caroline,  adroit  in 
cutting  antl  making  up  moccasins,  le^gins,  and 

bunting  shirts  of  dressed  tkiiM.  Af  Winter  ctme 
on  dUB  Indians  stopped  the  ehlnks  cf  our  boat, 
and  mAde  it  a  reAlly  WAro  And  AomfortAble  shel- 
ter. 

OvrheAlth,  ttiengtb.  And  tpfaiitt  were  reftor- 
ed«  And  with  what  heartfelt  gratitude  did  I  kneel 
with  my  liule  charge  to  thank  our  restorer. — 
Hope  again  beamed  on  us,  and  when  able  to  con- 
verse, our  evenings  pAMed  with  no  little  ofeheer- 
fulness;  but  with  renewed  sectirity,  the  remem- 
brance of  home,  of  parent^  and  brother,  return, 
ed  with  force.  A  world  seemed  between  me 
And  those  beloved  relatives.  '  My  children  are 
safe,'  came  also  to  recollection,  when  A  of 
impatience  rose  in  my  heart. 

About  the  middle  of  January  had  come  round, 
And  near  three  months  had  passed  since  the  ar- 
rival of  our  protector  La  Cerf;  this  was  his  French 
name,  and  one  evening  sitting  in  my  boat,  and 
drawing  his  pipe  deliberately  from  bis  mouth, 
addressed  me  thus,  "  Anna  tell  me  how  you 
came  here."  As  distinctly  as  I  could,  I  explain- 
ed to  him  the  cause,  and  object  of  our  voyage, 
end  the  cauao  of  our  boat  being  stranded.  To 
my  story  be  listened  with  profound  attention, 
and  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  again  de- 
manded, *  Anna,  is  there  more  then  one  Oreat 
Spirit?*  I  replied,  <  Only  one,  I  believe.* 

•  Why  then  did  jour  huAbend  loAve  hiA  hone 


to  go  to  Natchez  to  hunt  the  Great  Spirit?'— 
This  I  attempted  to  explain,  but  he  shook  bis 
head  and  observed,  *  You  white  people  no  speak 
plain;*  and  then  pausing  a  few  minutes  longer, 
resumed,  '  Anna,  I  speak  plain,  and  tell  you  1 
hunt  the  deer,  the  beaver,  and  the  buHaloe,  but 
not  the  Oreet  Spirit.  I  hAve  fonnd  you  here, 
dying  for  want  of  deer  and  butlliloe.  I  must 
hunt  and  give  you  meat  to  eat  and  skins  to  wear. 
Next  summer,  when  the  big  water  rises,  when 
the  leaf  is  green,  and  when  the  blood  fly  returns, 
myself  and  men  will  fix  your  boat.  I  will  go  in 
my  canoe  with  you  to  Natchez,  where  you  will 
find  a  good  and  great  man,  who  mAkoA  a  cnn, 
as  you  say  Dillon  did.  This  man  has  found  the 
Great  Spirit,  for  he  is  good.  He  is  chief  at 
Natchez,  his  name,  Gayoao.  Anna,  you  can 
then  go  home  to  your  fAtner  ASd  mother;  I  como 
back  to  the  woods.  Wo  can  see  each  other  no 
more,  but  the  great  spirit  will  always  see  us. 

There  was  so  little  variation  in  our  daily  en^ 
ployment,  that  time  passed  almost  impercepUUy^ 
our  affection  for  each  other  increased  as  our 
means  of  commuhicatioo  became  more  facile » 
end  when  the  perceptible  rlAO  of  the  river  end 
the  rAind  progress  of  spring  promised  our  ap- 
proaching removal,  my  mind  was  agitated  by 
mingled  hope  and  legret.  The  prospect  of  again 
meeting  civiliaAd  human  beings  was  damped  by 
the  pains  of  separation  from  the  kind  benefac- 
tors now  really  endeared  to  my  heart  by  the 
oooAlAnt  exerm  of  the  beAt  AflbetionA  of  oar 
nature.  I  indeed  use  the  term  civilization,  in  its 
common  acceptation,  for  every  one  of  its  moral 
realities  existed  in  the  lodge  and  village  of  La 
Cerf. 

This  man  had  passed  fifty,  was  very  sedate, 
never  smiled  or  frowned,  at  least  1  never  saw 
him  frown  but  once,  and  that  was  when  I  related 
to  him  the  murderous  intention  of  Marlow  in  re- 
gard to  Caroline.  On  that  occasion  hia  brow 
contracted  as  he  placed  his  right  hand  on  the 
handle  of  his  tomiJiAwk;  but  quickly  recollect- 
ing himself,  observed,  •  Anna,  this  Marlow  was 
ChristiAn,  all  ChriAtian  not  good.*  Walked 
awav. 

I  hATe  never  Aeen  more  order  in  any  family 

than  was  observed  in  the  little  village  of  La 
Cerf,  and  though  it  was  the  food  procured  by 
the  chase,  did  lever  see  more  plenty.  But  time, 
the  season,  end  the  rise  of  the  waters,  finally 
brought  the  day  of  departure.  My' boat  was 
put  in  excellent  order  by  the  care  of  La  Cerf 
and  his  sons.  The  old  man  And  Ua  wife  end  an 
unmarried  son,  about  eighteen,  were  placed  in 
the  boat,  with  their  canoe  along  side.  Two 
other  canoes  were  navigated  by  the  residue  of 
the  Indians,  end  on  the  26th  of  April,  1784,  we 
were  once  more  floating  down  the  Mississippi. — 
After  some  days  of  navigation  we  came  to  in  tho 
evening,  in  the  mouth  of  a  large  creek,  end  af- 
ter the  evening*8  AirAngementA  were  nutde,  La> 
Cerf  observed  to  me,  •  Anna,  to  morrow  you 
will  be  At  Natchez.  To-roorrow  you  wdl  see 
good  IBAO,*  And  taking  the  hand  of  Carottm, 
who  loved  bim  as  a  father,  continued,  *  sWMt 
flower,  yon  not  be  eeten  by  mpid  buffeioe.' 
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The  next  morning,  by  earij  down*  one  of  the 
eiBOM  was  on  its  way»  m  I  leamtd  tfterwards, 

to  inform  the  governor  who  wo  were,  and  that 
the  chief, La  Cerf,  was  coming.  Thatchief  him- 
felf  delayed  setting  out,  to  give  time  to  Us  mes- 
•enger,  and  it  was  not  until  in  the  afternoon  that, 
on  turning  a  bend  of  the  river,  the  flag  of  Spain 
W9B  teen  fluttering  on  the  hill  where  atood  fort 
Rosalie.  We  were  soon  after  at  the  landing, 
and  brought  to,  and  our  boat  secured  by  a  guard 
of  soldiers.  The  circumstance  had  already  taken 
wind,  and  the  inhabitants  crowded  to  the  river; 
hot  kept  at  a  respectable  diatance,  at  two  men 
of  very  dilTerent  garb  approached,  one  was  a 
most  prepossessing  brown  visaged  but  decant 
man,  with  the  eye  beaming  with  the  radiance  of 
every  manly  feeling.  He  wae  introduced  to  me 
by  La  Cerf,  as  Manuel  Gayoso  do  Lcmos,  the 
governor;  the  other  was  a  man  not  less  pleasing 
in  his  manners,  pest  sixty  jreers,  end  dressed  in 
tho  garb  of  a  Qoaker;  be  wis  a  merchant,  Ri- 
chard Carpenter. 

Both  advanced,  and  the  governor,  with  great 
respect,  observed,  <  Madam,  I  have  heard  of 
your  misfortunes,  and  will  ever  e?teem  it  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  events  of  my  life  to  receive, 
and  as  far  as  in  my  power  to  afford  you  service.' 
I  had  scarce  time  to  return  my  acknowjedge- 
ments  when  good  old  Richard,  as  he  insisted  on 
being  called,  came  forward,  and  gently  taking 
my  hand  as  he  ezpremed  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart.  *  Thou  art  thrice  welcome,  my  daughter, 
and  thy  little  ones.  Our  friend  Manuel  com- 
raandeth  here,  and  hath  more  power,  but  he  must 
let  us  share  the  pleasure  of  sacoouring  the  die- 
tressed.'  *  My  old  friend,'  replied  Gayoso,  pat- 
ting Richard  on  the  shoulder; '  Thou  shalt  have 
thy  share,  and  all  our  shares  will  be  small  to 
the  lot  of  La  Cerf:*  turning  round  to  the  noble 
Indian,  who  stood  looking  with  unfeigned  joy 
on  his  work.  *  Thou  wast  my  friend  before.  La 
Cerf,*  said  Richard,  ■  bat  now  then  art  my  bro« 
ther;  thou  art  the  brother  of  the  white  man.' — 
*He  ia  the  friend  of  man,'  emp}iatical!y  exclaim- 
ed Gayoso;  but  let  us  not  waste  time  on  words.' 
Here  a  carriage  advanced,  and  the  governor 
observed,  •  Mrs.  Dillon  and  her  children  are  my 
guests,  for^this  night  at  least.  Refreshment  and 
leet  wUl  do  them  more  good  than  will  compli- 
ments. Allont** 

If  myself  and  children  had  been  allied  to  the 
Spanish  King  we  could  not  have  received  more 
of  humane  attention,  and  as  we  rose  tho  hill 
from  the  riverto  the  village,  my  heart  felt  as 
lifted  into  another  pphcrc.  In  a  few  minutes  wo 
were  ushered  into  an  elegant  room,  in  which 
wer^  ready  to  receive  us  about  twenty  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  youn^ 
and  interesting  wife  of  tho  governor,  who  ad- 
vancing to  receive  and  welcome  me  to  her  house, 
oar  eyes  met— we  both  staHed  back  with  uout- 
terabic  surprise  and  satipf  H  tion.  In  a  moment  we 
were  in  each  other's  arms;  •  my  friend,  my  play- 
mate, my  sister,'  were  exchanged.  In  Mrs. 
Gayoso  I  recognized  the  amiable  daughter  of 
Stephen  Watts,  and  the  friend  and  companion  of 
ray  infancy. 


All  was  now  an  uproar  of  joy,  which  was  no 
little  heightened  by  a  sally  from  an  Irish  geiil]«- 
man  present,  who  seizing  my  hand  with  great 
good  nature  and  characteristic  familiarity,  say> 
ing,  *  My  dear  madam,  do  not  suppose,  i  beg  of 
yon,  that  La  Cerf  and  his  family  are  all  the  Vi- 
dians on  the  Mississippi;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  and 
I  say  it  to  their  teeth,  that  this  same  governor, 
his  lady  there,  that  old  Quaker,  and  several 
more  in  this  room  I  could  name,  are  arrant  sa- 
vages,  if  doing  good,  if  making  the  broken-heart 
whole,  or  if,  to  be  brief  with  you,  making  the 
stranger  forget  that  he  is  a  stranger,  forms  the 
savage.  So,  my  dear  madam,  you  see  where 
you  are  come  to,  as  well  as  you,  my  darlings,* 
as  ho  shared  with  all  round  in  caroBsing  the 
childrMt 

The  eye  of  Mr.  Vousden,  the  Irish  gentleman 
i  have  introduced,  no  sooner  obtained  a  full 
view  of  Caroline  than  his  gaiety  was  clieeked. 
He  placed  her  with  great  tenderness  on  his  lap; 
spoke  to  her  with  the  accents  of  a  father;  but 
his  voice  was  no  more  heard  in  the  gay  company 
that  evening.  The  company  soon  retired,  as 
Gayoso,  with  great  delicacy,  observed  that  •  Mrs. 
Dillon  and  her  children  must  need  rest.'  Rest 
we  did  enjoy.  When  retured  to  bed  with  my 
three  innoeente,  in  a  decent  house,  in  eiviliied 
society,  our  dangers  past,  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion  almost  a  sister,  the  extent  of  happiness 
cannot  he  easily  conceived  by  any  but  those  who 
have  experienced  similar  change. 

The  residue  of  my  story  is  so  interwoven  with 
that  of  Caroline  Marlow,  I  may  here  drop  my 
own  future  adventures  into  the  narrative  of  the 
tale  of  that  well  deserving  and  well  rewarded 
child.  '  - 

PATERNAL  rOROIVENBSS.' 

Mr.  Spencer,  a  gentleman  of  handsome  fortune 
was  left  a  widower  at  an  early  age  with  one  in- 
fant daughter.  The  only  consolation  he  felt 
after  the  loss  of  a  partner  whom  he  entirely 
loved,  was  in  tho  contemplation  of  tho  opening 
charms  and  grace  of  his  little  Maria,  who  soon 
promised  to  become  all  that  he  bad  so  mneh  ad-  • 
mired  in  her  deceased  mother.  He  attended  to 
her  education  with  the  utmost  care  and  assiduity; 
procuring  her  instructors  of  every  kind,  of  ap- 
proved merit,  and  often  taking  that  pleaehig  of- 
fice upon  himself,  for  which  his  good  SOnse  and 
knowledge  eminently  fitted  him. 

With  these  advantages,  she  grew  up  lovely 
and  accomplished  in  an  uncommon  degree; and  , 
seemed  in  every  respect  formed  to  complete  the 
warmest  wishes  of  a  parent.  He  accordingly 
doated  on  her  with  the  extremest  fondness,  mmI 
formed  no  other  desire  or  purpose  in  life  than 
that  of  seeing, her  happily  and  honourably  es- 
tablished. 

In  pursuit  of  this  design  he  did  not,  like  most 

parents,  cast  his  eyes  on  wealth  or  rank.  Con- 
vinced, from  impartial  observation,  that  happi- 
ness, in  the  conjugal  state,  is  only  to  be  expec- 
ted from  a  mutuai  confirmed  relish  for  sober  and 
rational  felicity,  the  first  and  greatest  felicity  he 
looked  for  in  a  son-m-iaw,  was  a^mind  formed  to 
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oaaalfy  distinguished  by  the  title  of  &  man  of 
pleasure  was  therefore  the  object  of  bie  noet 
rooted  aversion  and  dread. 

Maria  had  received  from  nmtare  that  dubious 
gift,  a  heart  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  sensibili- 
tr.  Tiiis,  while  it  made  her  return  her  father's 
rondMM  with  the  wmnaaet  lUiel  tllbetioii,  ren- 
4N«d  her  eleo  liable  to  attachments  of  a 
stronger  ahd  more  dangerous  kind.  Unpractised 
in  the  world,  she  did  not  look  at  mankind  with 
tho^ieoemiiiy  eyee  of  her  lither;  eiMl  where 
she  saw  an  amiable  appearance,  she  was  easily 
led  to  imagine  that  every  thi^g  else  was  corres- 
pondent. 

Ayomf  officer  happened  to  be  quartered  in 

the  town  where  she  lived,  who,  to  a  most 
l^eiiing  fijpre  and  address,  added  a  manner  and 
•onvenetion  the  most  speeione  and  insinuating 
that  could  be  conceived.  He  appeared  all  soft- 
ness and  refinement,  at  the  time  that  his  heart 
was  vitiated  b^  the  loosest  principles,  and  most 
confinned  hebile  of  debeiieoeiy.  Aeeideatgeve 
him  an  opportunity  of  commencing  an  acquain- 
tance with  Maria  before  her  father  was  aware 
of  the  danger  to  which  ehe  wee  exposed.  The 
impression  he  made  was  too  strong  to  bo  eradi- 
cated; and,  although  her  father,  as  soon  as  he 
had  discovered  the  connexion,  used  every  art 
•f  permaaion,  and  oYOiyosortion  of  parontel  au- 
thority to  dissolve  it,  he  was  unable  to  succeed. 

As  Mr.  Spencer  refused  his  consent  to  an  union, 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  which  he  clearly 
Ibieeaw,  the  lovers  had  no  other  resource  to 
gratify  their  passion  than  an  elopement.  It  was 
U>ii£  before  one  educated  in  the  habits  and  prin- 
dMoe  that  .had  eo  eareitany  been  implanted  in 
.Baaria,  could  resolve  upon  so  rash  and  guilty  a 
stejp;  but  at  length  it  was  determined  on  and  ef- 
fected; and  the  unfortunate  daughter  was  too 
late  convinced  of  the  dreadful  esenanffe  she  had 
made,  of  the  caresses  of  the  most  indulgent  of 
parents,  for  the  fugitive  embraces  of  an  aban- 
doned and  (bithleee  Traebaad* 

Justly  incensed,  as  her  Ihtlier  was,  she  durst 
not  attempt  to  soften  his  resentment,  which, 
founded  upon  an  act  of  disobedience  that  over- 
threw all  hie  deateet  hope,  waa  likely  to  be 
steadfast  and  durable.  After  sufTering  a  variety 
of  misery,  both  in  body  and  mind,  in  following  a 
husband  who  treated  her  with  brutal  neglect, 
she  buried  him  in  a  garrison  abroad,  and  return- 
ed to  the  neighbourhood  of  her  early  home  in  the 
utmost  indi|^nce,  the  third  year  after  her  mar- 
riage, with  a  eon  about  two  jeare  old. 

the  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  com- 
fortable asylusn,  soon  after  her  arrival,  at  tlie 
house  of  a  lad^  who  had  been  her  mother's 
most  intimate  fnend.  By  her,  sho  was  treated 
with  all  the  kindness  of  a  parent ;  and  her  brae- 
factor,  desirous  of  doing  her  still  more  essen- 
tial service,  resolved  to  attempt  the  arduous 
tai^  of  reconciling  her  to  her  tether.  Ae  this 
lady*s  good  sense  was  equal  to  her  benevolence, 
she  was  sensible  that,  in  order  to  succeed  in 
such  an  attempt,  it  was  not  advisable  to  make 
a  diiecl  application*  which  wonld  give  reseat- 


ment  an  opporto^ty  of  being  heard  as  well 

as  natural  afiection;  but  first  to  awaken  his  pa- 
ternal feelings;  and  then  urge  the  suit  while 
the  impression  was  still  warm.  She  had  soou 
an  opportanity  for  executing  her  plan. 

Mr.  Spencer,  who  had  always  kept  up  an  in- 
tercourse of  strict  friendship  with  her,  came  to 
pay  her  a  visit.  It  was  cootrivod  that  Maria'e 
child,  one  of  the  loveliest  ehildiwi  over  beheld, 
should  carelessly  enter  the  room,  and  play  about 
among  the  company.  It  soon  caught  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  who  was  verf  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  he  asked  the  lady  to  whom  the  charm- 
ing boy  belonged.  *To  a  friend  of  mine,'  she 
slightly  answered,  and  turned  the  discourse  to 
some  other  subject.  The  child  attracted  more 
and  more  of  Mr.  Spencer's  notice.  Ue  called  it 
to  him,  set  it  on  his  knee,  and  by  several  acts  of 
endearment  rendered  it  familiar  with  him.  The 
boy,  pleeaed  with  the  notice  taken  of  him,  ex- 
erted ail  his  little  powers  of  ongaffing,  and  at 
length  entirely  wen  the  heart  of  nis  unknown 
grandfather. 

The  lady  of  the  house,  who  had  been  an  at- 
tentive, though  silent  observer  of  this  progress  of 
affection,  now  came  np,  took  the  little  ono  in 
her  ami,  and  kissing  it,  cried,  'Heaven  help 
thee,  sweet  boy!  thou  hast  a  troublesome  world 
to  struggle  through!  This  little  child,' contin- 
oed  she,  addressing  herself  to  Mr.  Speneer,  *hae 
already  lost  his  father — and  his  mother,  a  most 
amiable  creature,  is  left  almost  destitute  of  eup- 

Eort.  Mr.  Spencer  was  touched  to  the  eoul.*^ 
[e  took  the  child  from  the  lady,  and  embracing 
it  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  'Heaven  help  thee,  in- 
deed i' eays  he,  *butif|lhou  art  destitute  of  all 
other  IHende,  I  will  be  a  (Hand  to  thee!  Pray, 
Madam,  will  it  not  be  impertinent  to  inqaire 
more  particularly  into  the  circumstances  of^  the 
lady's  situation?'  'She  is  now  in  my  house, 
sir,'  says  ehe,  *and  will  inform  you  herself.'  On 
this  she  rung  a  bell,  when  Maria,  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  entered,  and,  rushing  across  the. 
room,  threw  henelf  at  her  father's  feet.  With 
a  vwee  diokedin  tears  she  could  onl^r  say,  'For- 
give me.  Sir!  forgive  me.'  He  remained  a  while 
in  suspense,  looking  first  at  his  daughter,  then 
at  the  child— at  length  the  tears  began  to  flow; 
catching  Maria  in  his  arms,  *  I  do  forgive  thee, 
my  poor  child!'  says  he,  *from  my  soul  I  do;  all 
that  is  past  shall  be  forgotten,  this  little  angel 
makes  amends  for  all.' 

This  sudden  stroke  of  felicity  was  too  much 
for  Maria,  who  fainted  in  her  father's  arme.  A 
scene  of  tender  oonfueion  ensued,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  terminated  in  transports  of  afiection 
and  gratitude — and  the  lady  whose  benevolent 
ingenuity  had  brought  about  this  happy  event, 
received  themort  heart-ftlt  satisfaction  firomher 
saccesB. 

Tasso  being  told  that  he  had  a  fair  oppprtu- 
nity  of  taking  advantage  of  every  bitter  onjomy ; 

'I  wish  not  to  plunder  him,'  said  he,  *but  there 
are  things  i  wish  to  take  away  from  him;  not 
his  honor, — his  wealth,— or  his  life, — but  h^e  ili 
wUl.* 
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mOCRAPHY  OF 

GEITERAL.  WAYIffi. 

(Continued.) 

The  body  of  Indians  that  made  the  above 
mentioned  attack,  was  to  have  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  the  British,  under  Colonel  Brown, 
near  the  Ogcchee,  about  this  period;  but,  in  con- 
lequence  of  some  mistake  in  the  Interpreters, 
Brown  hwl  aaficiptted  the  time^  and  experi- 
enced a  total  defeat  on  the  night  of  the  31tt  of 
May.  j 

Says  Mr.  Gordon,  in  bis  History  of  the  Ameri- 
an  Revolation,  "the  British  administration 
having  resolved  upon  abandoning-  all  offensive 
operations  in  America,  the  scheme  of  evacuat- 
injf  the  weaker  post!  in  the  United  States,  was 
..iopleci,  and  that  at  Savannah  was  to  be  the 
firsL  When  the  measure  was  determined  upon, 
the  merchants  and  others,  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  c^laiiMd  permiatton  to  apply  to  Wayne 
for  the  security  and  preservation  of  their  per- 
sons and  property.  He  replied  to  their  depu- 
ties, that  should  the  British  garrison  eventually 
I  effect  an  evacuation,  the  persons  and  properties 
of  such  inhabitants,  or  others,  who  chose  to  re- 
OMin  in  Savannah,  will  be  protected  by  the  mill- 
ttff,  IBS  resigned,  inviolate  into  the  btndi  of 
the  civil  authority,  which  must  ultimately  de- 
cide. The  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Savan- 
nah having  sent  out  a  second  £Lag,  Wayne,  at 
the  desire  of  the  civil  authority  of  the  State, 
sent  them  for  answer— That  the  merchants  not 
owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  will  be 
peffltttted  to  reimdn  a  reasonable  time,  to  dispose 
of  their  goods  and  settle  their  affairs.  Major 
Habersham,  who  was  charged  with  this  message, 
pledged  himself  thatlhev  might  rely  w  iihtlie 
utmost  confidenee  on  the  terms  proposed  to 
them.  The  Congress,  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, ratihed  Wayne's  agreement.  On  the  lltli 
of  July,  Savannah  was  evacuated,  and  the  Ante- 
lieans  tmaiedktdly  look  possesion  of  it.  The 
works  and  town  were  left  perfect,  for  which 
the  inhabitants  were  indebted  to  that  worthy 
and  httmane  officer,  Brigadier  tieoenl  Clarke." 

The  correspondence  which  the  evacuation 
of  Savannah  occasioned  between  General  Wayne, 
ihe  British  General  Clarke,  merchants,  and 
others, .is  both  interesting  and  instructivet  but 
it  is  too  extensive  for  insertion  in  this  memoir, 
the  fewioUowing  letters  relative  to  this  subject 
flnj  b«  ateeptahte  to  the  reader:— 

Uead.Quarters,  7 
Savannah,  12th  July,  1782.3 

Dear  General, — The  British  garrison  evacuat- 
ed this  place  yesterday,  at  12  o'clock,  leaving 
tbs  works  and  town  perfect;  for  which  the  in- 
habitants are  much  obliged  to  that  worthy  and 
haaane  officer.  Brigadier  General  ClailLe.  It 
it  the  prevalent  opinion  thut  the  enemy  will 
continue  at  Tybee  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  orders  of  the  11th. 
The  Govemor  ana  Legislature  will  convene 
here  this  evening  or  to-morrow,  into  whose 
hands  1  shall  resign  the  civil  police. 

As  soon  as  I  am  furnished  with  the  invoices 
6 


and  returns  of  stores,  I  will  transmit  you  copies. 
In  the  mean  time,  1  expect  that  the  sUte  will 
fall  upon  ways  and  means  to  supply  the  troops 
under  my  command,  with  some  clothing  and 
other  articles,  essential  to  the  recovery  of  thjeir 
health  and  spirits 

Your  moat  obedient, 

A.  WAYNK. 
Head-Quarters,  > 
Sharon,  13th  Jul^,  1783.5 

Sir,— On  the  17th  ultimo,  I  received  the  flag 
No.  1,  and  a  letter  No.  2,  from  sundry  mer- 
chants and  traders,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
others,  to  which  I  gave  for  answer— that,  should 
the  British  gatrison  eventually  effect  an  cvacua- 
tion,  the  persons  and  property  of  such  inlubi- 
tants  as  may  wish  to  remam  in  Savannah,  will  be 
protected  by  the  military,  and  rendered  invio>, 
late  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authority  of  this 
state,  which  must  ultimately  decide. 

Some  overtures  were  also  made  at  the  same 
time,  in  behalf  of  the  militia,  8tc.,  in  the  British 
lines,  to  which  I  empowered  Major  Habersham 
to  offer  the  following  terms,  "  Those  who  may 
choose  to  enlist  in  &  Georgia  regiment  of  In- 
fantry for  two  years,  or  during  the  war,  might 
rest  assured  of  my  exerting  every  influence  in 
my  power  with  the  eivil  authority,  that  all  past 
offences,  except  murder^  should  be  buried  in 

oblivion.'* 

On  the  19tb,  Messrs.  and         ,  two 

merchants  of  Savannah,  bearen  of  afl^,  receiv- 
ed this  assurance,  viz: — 

The  merchants  and  traders,  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  nor  owing  allegiance  to  this  state, 
shall  be  allowed  six  months  to  dispose  of  their 
effects  and  adjust  their  concerns,  to  commence 
on  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  British  gar- 
rison  from  Savannah;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
term,  those  gentlemen  will  have  a  flag  granted 
to  convey  themselves  and  such  property  as  they 
may  have  received  in  exchange  or  payment  for 
the  said  goods,  from  tiience  to  one  of  the  near- 
est British  ports,  should  they  request  it. 

In  these  conditions,  which  were  rather  un- 
Isommon  to  make»  withont  the  power  tocompel, 

had  in  view  not  only  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  that  of  Georgia;  by  retaining  as 
many  inhabitants  and  merchants  as  circurostan- 
cea  would  admit,  and  with  them  a  considerable 
quantity  of  goods,  much  wanted  for  public  and 
private  use;  but  what  was  yet  of  greater  conse- 
quence, to  complete  your  quota  of  tfoops  with- 
out any  expense  to  the  public,  and  reclaim  a 
number  of  men,  who,  at  another  day,  will  be- 
come valuable  members  of  society.  This,  also, 
appears  to  me  an  act  of  justice,  tempered  with 
mercy;  justice  to  oblige  those  who  have  joined, 
or  remained  with  the  enemy,  to  expiate  their 
crime  by  ndlitaryaervicet  rad  mercy  to  admit 
the  repenting  sinner  to  dtizenship  after  a  rea- 
sonable quarantine — by  which  means  those  wor- 
thy citizens,  who  have  no  long  endured  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune  with  more  than  Roman 
virtue,  will  be  relieved  from  duty. 

As  my  word  andhonor  areplighted  for  a  faith- 
ful adherence  to  then  eonmtions,  and  the  iu- 
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tercst  of  the  stale  immediately  benefited  by 
them,  1  cannot  doubt  ttte  ready  concurrence  of 
the  Leipaltture  on  the  occaiion. 

Many  incendiaries,  and  some  of  them  hi^h  in 
•Ank,  had  premeditated  the  destrviction  of  Sa- 
vannabf  which  occasioned  the  passage  of  letters 
between  the  British  commandant  and  myself.— 
.\\)y  damap^e  that  has  been  cnmmliterl,  I  Iinve 
the  best  ground  to  believe,  was  dune  more  with 
a  view  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  that  worthy 
and  humane  officer,  than  upon  any  ether  princi- 
ple; as  advantag^e  was  taken  of  his  temporary  ab- 
sence  to  perpetrate  it,  and  then  to  lay  the  infa- 
my  upon  the  wnugtB,  who  were  ineapable  of 
distingu'shin;^  Whig  from  Tory  property,  unless 
they  were  pointed  to  it.  However,  at  the  eva- 
cuation, no  damage  has  been  sustained,  so  far 
as  I  can  discover. 

It  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  Lieutenant  Colonel 
James  Jackson,  to  acknowledge  the  important 
serviees  derived  flrom  him  and  his  state  corps, 
— particularly  the  infantry,  who,  for  their  fideli> 
ty  and  bravery,  are  entitled  to  a  gratuity  equal 
to  that  of  the  cavalry. 

Some  provision  for  the  brave  wounded  sol- 
diery, who  have  fought  and  bled  under  my  or- 
ders, in  the  defence  of  thisatate,  is  a  matter  in 
wbieh  I  feel  deeply  interested.  Those  who  are 
aotuaUy  maimed  or  disabled,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
recommend,  in  a  apecial  manner,  to  Legislative 
bounty  •   •   •  • 

Tour  BzeeUenejr'a  most  obedient^ 

and  rtrj  bumble  servant, 

A.  WAYNE. 
His  ExeeUemnr  Joav  Mxanw,  7 
Got.  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  &c.  &c.  5 

Head-Quarters,  7 
Ashly  River,  July  14th,  1782.5 

Dear  Sir,— T  am  very  happv  to  hear  the  ene- 
my have  left  Savannah,  and  CongratttUte  yOO 
most  heafttily  on  the  event. 

I  have  forwarded  an  account  thereof  to  Con- 
i^reaa  and  the  commander-in-chief,  expveaaive 
of  yonr  singular  merit  and  exertions  during  your 
command,  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  meet  their 
mMn  approbation  at  it  does  mine. 

Y<Rl  will  give  orders  for  the  march  of  the 
troops  immediately,  leaving  such  behind  as  arc 
unfit  for  duty,  or  in  the  hospital,  to  follow.  If 
you  should  wink  your  stay  at  Savannah  neeca- 
sary  for  some  time,  and  the  cavalry  also,  you 
way  detain  them — but  unless  the  occasion  is 
press'mg,  as  our  army  ia  getting  exceedingly 
sickly,  and  the  enemy  will  receive  great  addi 
tVonal  force,  T  wish  you  to  move  forward  as  fast 
as  you  can  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
troops. 

Jt  you  think  there  is  a  probabdity  of  the 
enemv  evacuating  St.  Augustine,  and  the  in- 
habitants  are  disposed  to  take  protection  under 
the  antiiority  of  the  United  States,  you  will  de- 
legate a  person  to  treat  with  them  on  this  head. 
Should  the  enemy  evacuate  that  country,  it  will 
be  a  great  object  to  get  possession  of  it  before 
the  Spaniards — if  it  is  only  to  limit  the  claims  of 
that  nation  to  Georgia.  You  will  take  every 
step,  therefore,  in  your  power,  to  discover  the 


intention  of  the  enemy,  and  to  get  poneilion  of 

that  country  by  treaty. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  fkom  Dr.  Flogg,  that  your 
sick  are  likely  to  be  amply  provided  for,  and 
am  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  returns, 
and  other  reports,  enclosed  in  your  letters. 

T  am,  dear  Sir,  with  eiCeem»  your  most  obedi- 
ent, hurr.ble  servant,  N.  6RBENB. 

General  Wathx. 

Head-Quarters,  7 
Savannah,  17th  July,  178S.> 

Dear  General,— I  was  favoured  with  yours  of 
the  14th  instant— I  shall  obey  your  orders  of 
march  as  aoon  as  circumstaneea  will  admit.  X 

presume  it  was  not  your  intention  that  we  should 
leave  Georgia  before  the  enemy  evacuate  iU 
they  are  yet  in  full  force  at  Tybee,  12  miles 
from  this  place,  where  the  Governor,  Council, 
and  Legislature,  are  now  sitting-;  so  that,  were 
the  troops  to  be  withdrawn,  half  a  tide  would 
be  sufficient  to  put  the  enemy,  not  only  in  pos- 
session of  Savannah,  but  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  the  T.eg'slature,  &c.  There  cannot  be 
any  apprehensions  of  their  co-operation  with  the 
garrison  of  Charleston,  until  they  shall  have  ac- 
tually sailed  from  Tybee,  in  which  case  we  will, 
like  Brutus's  evil  genius,  be  ready  to  meet  them 
at  Philip  pi. 

Enclosed,  are  the  overtures  from  East  Florida, 
but  it  is  almost  reduced  to  a  certainty,  that  Co- 
lonel Brown's  corps  witli  all  the  Kefugees  and 
Indiana,  are  destined  for  St.  Augustine,  as  an 
asylum  for  the  prescribed  citizens,  who  are  de- 
termined to  become  subjects  of  Spain  if  the 
events  of  war  give  Florida  to  that  nation;  how- 
ever, a  few  d»ys  will  determine  their  destina- 
tion. Should  that  place,  in  the  mean  time,  be 
evacuated  by  the  present  garrison,  it  will  be 
posaeated  for,  and  in  tiiename  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  T  therefore  keep  my  eye 
that  way,  and  I  shall  immediately  send  articles 
ready  signed  for  the  purpose. 

Tours,  very  suiceiely, 

A.  WATNE. 

The  Honourable  ? 
Major  General  Gnm.  5 

During  the  period  of  waiting  the  movements 
of  the  British,  General  Wayne  availed  himself 
of  interviews  with  aome  distinguished  Indian 
ehiefii,  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Savannah; 
to  whom  he  delivered  several  lengthy  talks, 
which  had  such  an  effect  on  their  minds,  and 
thoee  of  the  touthem  Indiana  in  general,  that 
they  resolved  to  become  friendly,  and  so  soon 
as  practicable,  to  deliver  up  the  negroes,  cattle, 
&c.,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Georgia. 

The  evacuation  of  Georgia,  and  the  preced- 
ing auccessea  of  General  Wayne,  occasioned 
some  of  the  leading  eharaeten  in  East  Florida 

to  present  overtures  for  the  purpose  of  beinfp 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States; 
this  circumstance,  together  with  certain  intelU- 
genoe  of  the  defection  of  the  British  troops  in 
that  quarter,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  de- 
sertion of  a  whole  company  of  grenikdiera,  in- 
duced Oential  Wayne  to  iMue  a  piocUmation 
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to  the  inhftbttantt  of  Florida;  but,  before  he  had 
m  opportunity  of  maturing  his  plans  for  the  an'> 

nexation  of  that  country  to  the  United  States, 
he  was  recalled  from  Georgia,  to  aid  General 
Greene  in  South  Carolina. 

The  fullowinif  eorrespondenee  partially, 
brings  into  view  loilie  of  the  transact'oiis  above 
referred  to: —  Head-Quarte  rs,  ') 

Savannah,  28th  July,  1782.  y 
Dear  Genera!, — The  grand  fleet  sailed  from 
Tybee  the  24th.  The  troops  were  ordered  to 
march  at  4  o'clock  next  morning,  in  pursuance 
of  yoar  repeated  erders— but,  at  2  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  I  received  an  express  announcing  the  land- 
ing of  Colonel  Brown  and  his  motley  crew  of 
regulars,  Indians  and  tones,  to  the  amount  of 
500  men,  on  Skidway,  within  nine  miles  of 
this  place,  which  induced  jne  to  advance  to  meet 
them  with  the  light  infantry,  artillery  and  dra- 
gooMs  but  on  our  approach,  they  re^mbarked 
and  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Assabaw,  distant 
20  milea  from  Savannuh,  where  they  yet  remain. 
Bat  as  your  orders  seem  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  a  speedy  junction,  and  there  being  nearly  one 
thousand  ettectives  on  board  the  fleet,  under 
General  Clarice,  who  may  pdssibly  touch  at 
Cherletton,  I  put  the  whole  of  the  infantry  and 
•fltUleiy  in  motion  yesterday;  they  will  reach 
Poiysburgh  this  evening.  1  shall  remain  here 
three  or  four  days  with  the  cavalry,  in  order  to 
cover  the  country  and  Legislature  from  insult. 
At  present,  the  whole  militia  force  do  not  ex- 
ceed  one  hundred  men;  as  soon  as  the  arms  and 
•raminritioa  arrive  from  Augusta,  an  additional 
corps  will  be  organized.  To  leave  this  country 
in  this  debilitated  state,  might  be  productive  of 
fatal  consequences;  especially  as  the  lately  re- 
claimed citizens  might  be  intimidated  into  a  re. 
volt,  should  Mr.  Brown  make  his  appearance  in 
force.  I,  however,  have  ground  to  believe  that 
hb  object  is  oifly  to  escort  the  Indians  and  re- 
fiigees  to  Florida*  as  his  regular  force  does  nut 
exceed  two  full  companies.  Apropos,  I  liave 
sent  a  Proclamation  into  that  country,  vritich 
may  be  productive  of  happy  consequences, 
should  the  regular  garrison  be  withdrawn  pre- 
viously to  the  arrival  of  Brown.  I  have  al^o 
■est  the  Factor,  brother  to  the  TatKery  King, 
with  a  talk  to  the  Creek  nation,  accompanied  by 
three  other  Indians  and  a  Linguist.  The  F.tctor 
has  been  with  us  ever  since  the  morning  alter 
the  defeat  of  the  savages.  He  expressed  great 
joy  at  seeing  the  famous  Guristersigo  and  other 
chiefs  laying  dead,  an  event  which,  he  says, 
well  ensure  a  lasting  and  happy  peace  with  that 
nation. 

Enclosed,  is  the  talk  delivered  him,  which  I 
accompanied  with  some  pleasing  presents,  at 
my  own  expense.  Unless  you  tlUnk  proper  to 
countermand  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  &c.,  I 
shall  liave  tlie  honor  of  tuking  you  by  the  hand 
in  the  course  ot  a  few  days. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
GKUtalQmMm,  A.  WAYNE. 

Head- Quarters,  ^ 
Savinnah,  31st  July,  1782. 5 
Dear  Genend^-— Since  my  list,  of  tlie  36ih 


instant,  Colonel  Brown  has  seriously  alarmed 
the  Governor  and  Legislature  by  taking  poet  at 

Assabaw,  and  sending  a  flag  to  this  place  yester- 
day on  rather  a  trifling  business,  which  occa- 
sioned the  enclosed  resolve,  and  a  letter  to  yob, 
in  consequence  of  which  I  have  directed  the 
infantry  and  artillery  to  halt  till  further  orders, 
and  countermanded  the  march  of  the  cavalry, 
with  whom  I  should  have  moved  at  4  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning  had  it  not  been  for  the  cir- 
cumstances already  mentioned.  However,  lam 
of  an  ojiinion  that  a  few  days  must  remove  the 
cause  of  the  present  alarm,  when  we  will  ad- 
vance to  form  that  junction  with  you  which  has 
been  so  long  and  anxiously  wished  by  your  afiec- 
tionale  friend  and  hamble  servant,  ^ 

A.  VATNB. 
N.  B.  Enclosed  is  the  Proclamation  mention- 
ed in  my  last,  copies  of  which  1  have  sent  by 
different  routes  to  the  leading  men  of  East  Flo- 
rida. 

IleadQuarters,  7 
Savannah,  1st  August,  1782.  S 
Sir,— In  comphance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
honorable  house  of  the  31«t  ult.,  I  have  halted 

the  infantry  and  artillery.  I  shall  continue  with 
the  dragoons  at  this  place  until  I  receive  Gene- 
ral Greene's  further  orders  on  the  occasion.— 
Hitherto  he  has  urged  the  absolute  expediency 

of  an  immediate  junction  with  him  the  moment 
that  the  enemy  should  move  from  Tybee. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Lieutenant  Co. 
lonel  Brown  is  too  hr  advanced  towards  St. 

Augustine,  to  apprehend  any  tiling  from  his 
command,  nor  has  he  more  than  two  companies 
of  regulars  with  hiiSt  which,  probably,  were 
only  desifcned  as  an  escort  to  the  Indutns  and 
tories.  His  numbers  are  inadequate  to  either 
offensive  or  defensive  operations,  unless  the  16th 
regiment  continue  in  garrison— however  that 
maybe,  I  have  taken  every  proper  precaution  to 
establish  a  peace  with  the  Creeks,  and  to  (Vivide, 
or  draw  over  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of 
East  Florida  to  our  interest,  which  you  will  see 
by  the  enclosed  talk  and  Proclamation.  The 
former  was  delivered  to  the  Factor,  brother  of 
the  Talliery  King,  the  most  powerful  man  in 
that  nation.  Several  copies  of  the  Proclama- 
tion have  been  sent  by  different  routes,  direct- 
ed to  ail  the  leading  characters  in  Florida;  I 
doubt  not  of  a  happy  issue,  as  overtures  were 
first  rrade  to  me  from  that  quarter.  Should  tlie 
troops  be  eventually  drawn  to  South  Carolios, 
I  fondly  flatter  myself  that  matters  are  in  such  a 
train  as  to  give  security  to  the  state  of  Georgia 
— but  to  rentier  it  certain,  I  must  again  suggest 
the  propriety  of  immediately  completing  your 
quota  of  troops,  and  erecting  and  manning  one 
or  two  gallies,  with  a  few  gun-boats.  I  beg  par- 
don of  the  Honorable  Home  for  urging  tliis  mat - 
ter  so  often,  and  reque.st  that  it  may  Reattribut- 
ed to  the  true  cause,  i.  e.,  an  anxiety  for  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  this  state,  and  a  wish  to 
render  her  independent  of  any  other,  by  fur- 
nishing her  own  defence  agttnst  Indiana  and 
toriesb  end  also  to  see  her  in  a  condition  to  ope* 
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rate  offensively,  should  circumstances  call  for  it. 
I  hart  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

your  obedient  servant, 

A.  WAYNIB. 

Honorable  jAmt  Habkbsram,  7 
Speeker  of  Aaienbly,  &c.  3 

Head-Quarters,  "> 
August  4th,  1782.5 

Deer  8tr,— Tear  lettere  of  the  S8th  and  Slst 
of  July,  with  the  Indian  talk  and  Pruclamation, 
have  both  been  received.  I  like  the  talk,  end 
iipprore  the  plan  of  the  rroclamation. 

I  entirely  approve  of  your  halting  the  troops 
until  Colonel  Brown's  intentions  are  better 
known.  But,  at  the  same  time,  1  cannot  help 
epprehendli^  for  the  ftte  of  tliis  army.  My 
motive  fofWitbdrawing  the  troops  from  Georgia, 
was  to  have  our  force  collected,  and  avoid,  if 
possible,  being  defeated  in  detachments. 

Should  thie  army  meet  with  a  stroke,  the  con- 
tinuation of  your  troops  in  Georgia  will  be  of 
little  consequence,  as  it  could  protract  the  ruin 
of  the  state  but  a  short  time.  Destroy  the  trunk 
and  the  branches  will  soon  perish.  People  are 
generally  so  solicitous  for  their  own  safety,  that 
they  will  not  look  to  the  quarter  where  the 
greatest  evil  and  most  certain  ruin  it  to  be  ap- 
prehended. The  enemy's  force  in  this  quarter 
was  greatly  superior  to  our*8  before  the  evacua- 
tion of  Georgia,  and  the  addition  of  the  garri- 
son from  Savannah  leaves  ua  much  to  appre- 
hend. But  I  am  in  some  hopes  that  a  part  of 
the  troops  from  Georgia  are  gone  to  New  York{ 
however,  this  is  not  certain. 

Our  Kne  is  daily  diminishing  by  deaths  and 
discharges,  and  is  far  less  than  you  can  imagine. 
As  soon  as  Brown  moves  off  you  will  put  the 
troops  in  motion  again  to  join  us. 

The  stores  in  Georgetown  are  immense,  there 
are  near  one  thousand  hogsheads  of  rum,  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  and  c<mee,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  salt,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles of  merchandize;  we  draw  all  our  supplies 
from  that  quarter,  and  the  loss  of  the  stores 
woidd  iri'^atly  add  to  our  distress,  dready  too 
great  lor  the  trial  of  human  nature.  Being 
obliged  to  detach  Marion  exposes  us  the  more, 
as  the  enemy  may  suddenly  return  and  march 
out  and  give  us  battle  in  a  few  hourst  and  what 
will  add  to  our  distress  is,  that  we  are  so  loaded 
with  sick  that  we  could  nut  eiVect  a  retreat  with- 
out great  loss.  But  it  is  a  rule  with  me  never 
to  despair,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  means  in 
my  power. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient 

humble  servant. 

General  Watnk.  N.  GREENE. 

The  situation  of  General  Greene  became  ao 
very  critical  that  within  24  hours  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  above  letter.  General  Wayne  re- 
ceived  positive  orders  to  form  an  immediate 
junction  with  the  troops  in  South  Carolina. 

Head-Quarters,  ^ 
Savannah,  August,  1782,  3 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  received  peremptory  orders 
from  General  Greene  to  form  an  immediate  junc- 
tion with  himi  yoa  will,  therefore^  please  to 


move  on  towards  Parker's  Ferry  at  the  rate 
mentioned  hi  my  oedera  to  Major  Finley .  Th^ 
cavalry  will  march  from  this  place  on  Wednet* 
day  morning,  and  I  win  follow  on  Thursday. 

Mv  best  compliments  to  the  gentlemen  of  tlm 
detachment,  and  biliefe  me  yours,  affection- 
ately, A.  WAYNB. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Posbt. 

The  General  and  the  regular  troops,  who  had 
so  i^lanthr  conducted  themselves  in  Georgia, 
were,  on  tndr  arrival  at  the  Head-Qutrtera  of 
General  Greene»  addressed  by  that  illustrious 
officer  in  terms  tiie  most  honourable  and  flatter- 
ing. However  highly  pleasing  to  the  General 
and  his  troops,  this  compliment  must  have  beei^ 
yet  not  more  gratifying  to  the  General  himaelfy 
than  that  of  the  approbatory  address  by  the 
worthy  corps  that  had  experienced  every  ex- 
treme of  difficulty  and  danger  in  common  with 
him. 

Sir.— It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  the  officers 
of  the  detachments  of  infantry,  horse  and  artil- 
lery, avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress their  General  and  friend;  and  to  testify  to 
him  the  high  esteem  they  entertain  for  his  mili- 
tary abilities  as  well  as  his  polite  deportment 
towards  them  during  the  late  arduoua  and  glo- 
rioua  campaign  in  Oeotg^a. 

We  tineerely  rejoice  in  having  composed  so 
large  a  part  of  a  command  under  a  General, 
whose  orders,  on  any  future  occasion,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  obey  and  execute  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power. 

We  beg  you  to  accept  our  best  wishes  for 
your  health  and  prosperity— wliiie  we  remain, 
with  the  highest  esteem,  Sir, 

Tear  most  obedient  honble  servants, 

THOHAS  POSEY,  Meut.  Col. 
in  behalf  of  the  officers  of  infitntry. 

WALTER  WHITE,  Lieut.  Col. 
in  behalf  of  the  oflRcers  of  the  cavalry. 

J.  BUYCE,  C*pt.  of  Artillery, 
In  behalf  of  the  officers  of  artillery. 
Hon.  General  Wayke,  7 
30tb  August,  1782.  5 

Drayton  Hall,  30th  Aug.  1/82. 
Gentlemen,— The  good  opinion  and  oonfi* 

dence  of  the  officers  and  troops  whom  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  command,  are  what  I  would 
always  wish  to  merit;  but  the  approbation  of  my 
conduct,  so  politely  expressed  tliis  day  by  g^en* 
tlemen  of  such  disting^iished  abilities  and  ex- 
perience as  the  officers  of  the  detachments 
which  senred  >  with  me  in  Georgia,  is  an  honor 
that!  most  sensibly  feel,  and  forcibly  impresses 
me  with  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  gratitude  and 
justice  to  acknowledge  that,  by  their  unparal- 
leled fortitude  and  example,  added  to  the  stea- 
dy bravery  of  the  troops  which  composed  that 
small  but  gallant  army,  I  was  enabled  to  circum- 
scribe,  and  more  than  once  to  defeat,  a  much 
more  numerous  foe. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  through  you,  to  return 
my  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diery of  your  detachments,  and  to  assure  them 
that  nothing  would  afford  ne  moreainoeie  plea- 
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9m  tiitn  to  hare  tbem  Mnexed  to  my  com- 

mmd,  especially  on  every  trying  occasion. 

Interim,  I  am,  with  every  sentiment  of  esteem, 
GfBlieilM%  Tour  ipMt  obedient 

humble  servant, 
A.  WAYNE. 

limt.  Col**.  PosxT  and  WaiTx,  > 
and  Capt.  J.  Bmrcs  and  OfBeert.  5 

Colonel  Henry  Lee,  in  his  memoirs  of  the 
war  in  the  southern  department  of  the  United 
Statee,  wieUtng,  as  be  (generally  does,  a  two 
edged  tword,  when  introducing  the  name  of 
Wayne,  thus  epfieks  of  the  General*!  conduct  in 
Georgia:— 

**Durin9  thete  f  ranMetiont  in  Souih  Cefolina, 

Brigadier  Wayne  pursued  with  vigrr  tUe  opert- 
tiona  in  Georgia.  At  the  head  of  a  force  equal 
only  to  half  of  that  opposed  to  him,  he,  never- 
theless, exhibited  that  daringness  of  character 
which  marked  his  military  lifp.  The  signal  chas- 
tisement inflicted  by  Major  General  Grey  at  the 
Paot!,  hi  the  campaign  of  1777,  vith  tome  mi. 
nor  admonitions,  had,  it  is  true,  subjected  his 
nttiirtl  propensity  in  some  degree  to  the  con- 
trol of  circumspection.  While  in  command  be- 
fore Savannah,  his  orders,  his  plans,  hit  motions, 
all  bespoke  foresight  and  vigilance;  and  al- 
though he  played  a  hazardous  game,  be  not  only 
tvoided  detriment  or  affiront,  but  added  to  the 
honor  of  our  arms." 

The  valiant  Colonel  should  have  recollected, 
when  penning  the  above  paragrapli,  that  he 
himself,  with  all  bis  precautionary  measures, 
perhaps  equal  to,  but  not  greater  than  those  of 
General  Wayne  on  the  occasion  to  which  he 
fders,  experienced  a  complete  wnrpriae  within 
a  very  short  period,  and  vithbi  four  nilee  of  the 
one  which  he  records. 

On  those  respective  occaaiors,  each  com- 
manding officer  of  his  detachment  gallantly 
foufjht  nnd  cut  his  way  through  the  midnight 
atsultnts,  adding  to  and  not  tarnishing  the  lus- 
tie  of  the  American  armi. 

After  General  Wayne  had  rejoined  the  army 
under  the  immediate  command  ot  Greene  he  exe- 
cuted, with  the  aid  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops, 
most  important  services  in  circumscribing  and  ; 
cheitising  the  British  foraging  parties  in'  the 
neighbourhood  of  Charleston. 

About  the  latter  end  of  Novcnrfwr,  the  light  I 
infantry  of  the  army  and  the  legionary  corps, 
part  of  whom  had  so  gallantly  followed  Uh  stan- 
dard in  Georgia,  were  ad<ted  to  tiie  General's 
coamand.  With  tbii  united  fnce  he  paned  • 
the  Ashley  River  and  pushed  the  advanced 
corps  of  the  enemy  into  Charleston.  The  Gene- 
ral continued  to  hold  a  convenient  position  for 
the  purpoee  9i  attacking  their  rear  when  the  i 
heur  of  &•  certemptoted  evacuation  ihoakl  ar- 
rive. 

The  Briikh  General  LeeKe,  dreading  tfa's,  i 

made  a  proposition,  that  if  his  army  were  per-  i 
milted  to  embark  without  molestation,  every  i 
care  should  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  ' 
town,  Ikcv  to  which  ^  American  General  ac-  i 
ceded,  as  appeare  from  the  following  corres-  t 
pondenee:—*  i 
6» 


Head  Qnartcn,  Dec.  13th,  1783. 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  the  doubts  expressed 
by  yoH  and  some  other  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
plundering^  and  other  devastation  may  take 
place  in  the  interval  of  time  of  our  evacuating 
and  the  enemy  taking  possession  of  the  town — 
I  am  directed  by  General  Leslie  to  signify  to 
yoti  hit  wish  ef  preventing  all  irregolantiee  on 
that  occasion,  to  effect  which,  he  will  not  object 
to  your  making  any  agreement  with  the  oibcer 
commanding  the  enemy's  troops. 

1  am  fie  re  fore  to  propose  that  a  captaitt'f 
guard  shoidd  march  to-morrow  morning  at  gun 
firing  to  our  advanced  redoubt,  which,  if  found 
evacuated,  to  advance  until  our  rear  is  leen; 
their  movements  to  be  then  regulated  by  our 
taking  care  to  keep  about  two  hundred  yards 
distance,  and  upon  our  rear  guard  turning  off 
towards  Gadtden  wharf«  the  enemy's  guaittmay 
imnncdiatcly  proceed  into  town  and  put  into  exe- 
cution their  directions  towards  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  g^Dod  older.  During  tht  whole  of 
this,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  no  hostility  is 
to  take  place  until  our  troops  have  got  on  boavd 
their  transports. 

If  you  think  proper  to  cnmnutniette  this  let* 
ter  to  General  Wayne*  I  shall  ezpect  to  see  his 
answer  in  writing. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  bumble  servant, 
J.  WEMYSS,AdjtGen. 
Monnis  SiMoss?,  Esqiiire. 

Sir, — I  have  no  ditiicuity  in  agreeing  to  Gene- 
ral Leslie's  propoutians  througb  his  Adjutant 
General,  as  they  are  nearly  the  same  with  those 
made  yesterday. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very  bun)- 
blc  servant,  .  A*  WAYNE. 

Camp,  before  Charleston* ) 
13ib  Dec.  1782.  > 
MoBBis  Snevsy  Esquire. 

Camp,  near  the  Quarter-House,  ) 
13th  Dec.  irSl.  5 
Dear  8bf,— The  preservation  uf  Charleston, 
and  the  lives  and  property  of  its  inhabitants,  be- 
ing of  much  greater  consequence  than  striking- 
or  capturing  a  rear  guard  of  a  retiring  enemy j  1 
agreed  to  the  inclosed  propositions  from  Gene* 
ral  Leslie,  through  his  Adjutant  General  and 
Mr.  Simons,  which  I  hope  will  meet  your  appro* 
baiion. 

We  breakfast  in  town  to-morrow  momingf 
from  whence  I  will  again  write  you. 

In'erim,  I  am,  with  much  esteem,  your  most 
obedient  and  very  humble  servant« 

A.  WATNE. 

The  Hon.  Maj.  Gen.  Gubehi. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  just  received  your  let- 
ter with  the  one  enclosed  from  the  Adjutsnt 
General  of  the  British  army.  I  perfectly  ap- 
prove of  the  convention  you  have  made.  It 
argues  fear  in  tile  enemjr,  md  gives  a  superiori* 
ty  to  US;  besides  which,  it  gives  additional  seen, 
rity  to  the  town,  which,  at  this  period  of  the 
war,  is  a  capital  object.  The  Governor  and  my- 
self expect  to  he  in  town  to-morrow  by  dinnei*- 
time.  We  propose  to  dire  with  Mr.  Simons, 
and  in  order  to  put  it  in  bis  power  to  provide 
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•ft 

for  us,  I  propose  to  t^nd  off  cftrljr  In  the  morn- 
ing three  or  four  quartefi  of  beef  and  gome 
poultry.  Should  you  have  any  on  lianrl,  rs  ours 
are  at  a  distance,  it  m»y  not  be  amiss  to  send 
flome  rorwafd  early  in  the  day.  I  am  afraid  his 
Levee  will  be  Urge. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  prospects  before 
us,  and  am,  with  every  wish  for  your  better 
health,  Your  affectionate  fn end, 

General  Way5x.  N.  GHKENK. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14Ui  ot  Dt:c«mber, 
1783,  General  Wayne  had  the  honour  and  •4tis- 
faction  to  take  peaceable  possession  of  Charles- 
ton, with  the  infantry  and  legionary  corps;  thus 
closing  his  last  active  and  miliiary  scene  in  the 
reroliitionary  war,  after  having  performed  many 
exploits  no  less  brilliant  than  important. 

Hoc  igitur  in  bello  L.  Murxnam  le^alum  for- 
tisiimi  animi,  snmmi  ooniilii,  maximi  laboris 
coirnitum  esse  defendimas.— Cicero. 

This  memoir,  which' has  already  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  originally  contemplated,  will 
soon  close.  1'his  far  it  baa  principally  consist- 
ed of  General  Wayne's  correspondence;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mennoir,  after  tiie  appearance  of 
the  following  letters,  will  astame  an  histprical 
form. 

The  introduction  of  the  General's  correspond- 
ence has  heretofore  been  preferred,  inasmuch 
as,  it  enabled  the  compiler  to  exhibit  not  only 
the  immediate  subject  of  the  memoir,  but  many 
other  officers  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  dress- 
ei  of  their  own  manufiietoring,  under  great  pri- 
vations and  inconveniences;  circumstances  which 
will  enhance  those  relict  in  the  estimation  of 
the  American  reader. 

General  Wayne,  although  naturally  blesied 
with  a  vlpforotis  constitution,  yet  towards  the 
close  of  the  campaign  of  178«,  inconsequence 
of  great  fttigue  and  expomre,  oontracted  severe 
In^sposition,  and  himseK,  ns  well  as  his  friend?, 
became  apprehensive  of  his  falling  a  victim  to 
the  effects  of  a  fever  which  had  so  long  and  ob- 
stinately adhered  to  him.  Many  ar»  the  affec- 
-  tionate  letters  which  he  received  on  the  suhjpct 
« from  his  friends,  a  few  of  which  relating  to  this 
and  other  topics  are  subj oi ned: — 

nead-Quarter>,  Kbenezer,  ) 
State  of  Georgia,  lOlh  May,  1782.  ) 
My  d-ar  Friend, — Your  very  polite  favor  was 
handed  me  by  Capt.  Read  a  few  weeks  since,  in 
the  dreary  deserts  of  Georg^ia. 

I  only  regret  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
receive  him  in  ft  manner  more  agreeable  to  my 
wishes,  and  better  suited  to  his  merits.  How- 
ever, like  a  generous  soldier,  he  accepted  of  a 
cold  piece  of  beef  and  rice,  and  drank  of  Alliga- 
tor water  with  the  same  clieerfulness  as  he 
would  have  partaken  of  old  Madeira,  and  every 
delicacy  which  abounds  on  your  most  luxuriant 
Philadelphia  tables,  beesQse  he  knew  that  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  sincere  welcome,  a  wel- 
come which  every  friend  to  Dr.  Kush  will  always 
experience  from  me. 

Tf,  in  the  course  of  the  anluous  struggle  for 
liberty,  any  part  of  my  conduct  should  be  such 
fts  to  merit  the  approbation  of  my  country,  and 


the  e»teem  of  my  friends,  I  shall  consider  it  a 
rich  reward  for  every  difflculty  and  danger  th4 

I  have  experienced. 

I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  kind  advice, 
but,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  it  not  in  my  choice  to 

follow  it.  The  only  covering  to  screen  me  from 
tlie  burning  rays  of  tlie  sun,  the  rude  thunder 
storms,  and  baneful  night  air,  are  the  concave 
htravens  and  a  horseman's  cloak,  whieh,  proba> 
bly,  will  be  the  case  for  the  cliief  part  of  the 
campaign.    Our  subsistence  is  rice,  poor  beef, 
and  Alligator  water,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
Jiriiisli  bullet  and  bayonet,  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife  of  their  h-s^  savage  allies,  the 
Chickasaws,   Choctaws,    Appalachies,  Coosa- 
chees,  Oakmolgies,  &c.  &c.,  afford  no  very  flat-  ' 
tering  prospects  in   seeing  Pennsylvania  in 
health  and  safety.   Apropos,  will  you  be  so 
obliging  as  to  eaose  the  enclosed  extraet  of  a 
letter  to  be  inserted  in  one  or  more  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia papers,  as  it  will  probably  be  the 
surest  channel  through  which  the  fate  of  that 
gallant  partisan  officer*  can  reach  the  knowledge 
of  his  friends,  some  of  whom  resifle  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  others  of  them  in  Virginia.  Notwith- 
standing the  above  statement  of  disconraging 
circumstances,  I  do  not  despair  of  surmounting 
every  difficulty,  and  soon  restoring  liberty  and 
happiness  to  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  whose 
situation  was  scarcely   to   be  envied  by  the  i 
d  d.    When  this  shall  be  effected  I  will  re- 
tire to  my  paternal  seat,  and  rise  again  to  the 
private  citizen.  | 

Until  when,  and  ever,  befi^ere  me,  your  alR$c< 

tionate  friend,  A.  WAYNB. 

Dr.  B.  Ucsa. 

Fishkill,  May  25th,  1792. 

Dear  Sir,— Tlie  polite  and  delicate  manner  I 
in  which  you  have  considered  my  attention  to 
the  reputation  of  those  truly  brave  men,  whom 
I  had  the  honor  to  command  in  the  trenehes,  at  ! 
York,  on  the  day  alluded  to,  is  so  very  flatter- 
ing that  I  feel  myself  at  a  loss  for  words  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  on  the  occasion.  I  had  too  , 
often  been  a  witness  to  the  gallantry  and  e^ter-  i 
tions  of  the  Pennss'lvania  troops  unde*  your 
command,  to  conceive  any  additional  number  of 
soldiers  necessary  to  secure  success;  and  so  long 
as  the  armies  of  America  confintie  to  be  cnrr- 
mandcd  by  officers  of  such  distinguished  merit, 
her  military  glory  will  remain  untarnished. 

I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  General,  to  be  uoder 
the  necessity  of  giving  disagreeable  answers  to 
your  pertinent  and  important  queries.  From 
every  appearance,  the  enemy  are  disposed  to  ' 
carry  on  the  war  in  the  old  channel,  except  that 
their  force  is  too  inconsiderable  to  make  any 
impression,  and  the  situation  of  oar  nublio  | 
fairs  is  such  as  not  to  promise  anyd#ndad  eixet- 
tions  on  our  part.  Yesterday  the  news  of  our 
independence  being  declared  by  the  states  of 
Holland,  was  announoedatHead-tloarters  aaeon- 
tained  in  a  British  paper.  This  event,  which 
happened  on  the  29th  of  March,  has  afforded  us 
general  satisfketion,  which,  together  with  the 

^Miyer  Fnnois  Moors. 
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b>th  of  a  Dauphin  of  France,  wili  be  the  subject 
of  an  degtnt  enterUinment  and  getienl'  feu  de 

joy. 

Tbe  arrival  of  General  Carleton,  at  New  York, 
widia  withered  olive  branch,  has  given  rise  to 
a  report  of  a  spetdf  peace.  Rt  proposed  send- 
inp  his  secretary  to  Congress,  on  business  of 
importance,  which  was  rejected  with  a  disdain 
Mittd  to  the  absurdity  of  the  occasion. 

I  enclose  you  a  paper  containing  an  address ' 
to  the  peoplei  in  consequence  thereof,  which  I 
wish  may  be  attended  with  ttic  desired  effect. 
I  am,  d€ar  General,  with  esteem,- 
y€mt  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

ST£UBEN,  Maj.  Gen.,  &c. 
General  Watkx. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  the  distinguish- 
ed, and  in  his  day,  the  much  beloved  Col.  John 
Laurens,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Genend*s  fiavourite  correspondents. 

Dear  General, — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  in- 
troduce to  your  acquaintance  Roger  Saunders, 
Enquire,  a  gentleman  disUnguished  in  this  coun- 
try  for  his  liberality  of  sentiments  and  particular 
friendship  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  con- 
tinental army.  You  probably  saw  him  at  Sandy 
Hill,  or  at  his  own  ho«Me;  but  lest  in  the  crowd 
that  your  station  necessarily  subject';  you  to  p  iss 
in  review,  you  should  not  recollect  him,  1  take 
the  liberty  of  presenting  him  to  you  anew;  per- 
suaded that  he  will  gun  you  esteem.  I  am  hap- 
py at  the  same  time  in  an  oppoitunity  of  con- 
jip-atulatingyou  upon  the  additional  laurels  which 
you  gained  by  your  Cesarean  march  and  victory 
over  the  distinguished  ('ol.  Brown.  He  assured, 
my  dear  General,  that  no  one  more  sincerely 
partakes  your  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  and 
more  heartily  rejoices  at  this  recent  trophy  on 
vour  escutcheoB,  than  your  affectionately  hum-^ 
ble  servant,  JOHN  LAURENS. 

General  Watvi,  > 
lOth  Jniie,  1782.  5 

Head-quarters,  Ebenezer,  7 
15tb  June,  1782.  5 

My  dear  Laurens, — ^Your  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
Saunders,  pteteotdl  your  favour  of  the  10th 
instant. 

I  hav^  only  to  lament  that  it  was  hot  more  in 

my  power  to  receive  him  in  a  manner  better 
tmited  to  his  merits  and  my  wishes.  A  little 
taffee  and  alligator  water,  with  poor  beef  and 
swamp  seed,  were  all  we  could  offer,  except  the 
relish,  a  sincere  welcome. 

I  thank  you  for  your  polite  congratulation  on 
our  nocturnal  rencounter;  may  you,  my  dear 
IrieDd,  speedily  have  an  opportunity,  and  I  will 
be  answerable  for  your  wearing  additional  laurels 
wrested  from  British  brows,  until  when,  and  ever 
befiere  um^  with  sincere  esteem. 

Tour  affectionate  friend  and  servant. 
Colonel  Lavbivs.  A.  WAYNE. 

1'he  opportunity  whieh  the  General  wished 
Us  fHend  for  the  acquirement  of  additional  lau- 
rels soon  occurred;  but  they  were  gathered  to 
decorate  his  grave. 
Oo  tbn  Iftb  of  Anguit,  1783,  the  nllant  Lau- 
fcn  in  n  nneoanter  with  a  British  fonging 


party.  A  brief  and  brilliant  sketch  of  his  life  . 
may  be  found  in  Rogers'  Remembrancer  of  De* 

parted  Heroes,  &c. 

My  dear  Sir, — The  evacuation  of  Savannah, 
by  the  enemy,  was  attended  with  circumstances 
that  have  given  you  great  credit  among  your 
friends.  Pennsylvania  loves  you;  you  are  one 
of  her  legitimate  children;  let  nothing  tempt 
you  to  abandon  her.  "Hiere  are  honott  in  store 
for  you  here.  Chester  county  claims  you.  Come^ 
my  friend,  and  sit  down  with  the  companions 
of  your  youth,  under  the  shades  of  trees  planted 
by  your  own  handsr  Gome,  and  let  the  name  of 
Wayne  descend  to  posterity  in  your  native  state, 
while  the  sun  shines  and  while  the  hvcrs  flow. 

The  exertions  of  the  enemy  for  some  months 
past,  have  been  greatly  upon  the  ocean.  This 
city  has  lost,  at  a  moderate  computation,  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  by  captures,  since 
the  first  day  of  January  last. 

The  spirit  of  the  ministrj',  it  is  true,  has  charg- 
ed; but  the  profits  of  the  war  are  so  immense  in 
New  York  to  Digby  and  his  officers,  that  we 
can  expect  no  mitigation  of  our  losses  at  sea  un- 
til the  sound  of  peace  resches  the  last  Jfoitish 
cruiser  upon  our  coast. 

Peace  appears  to  be  inevitable;  but  I  doubt 
much  if  we  shall  have  it  in  less  than  a  year  from 
the  present  time.  John  Adams  has  negociated 
a  loan  for  five  millions  of  florins,  and  the  Con- 
gress have  authorized  Mr.  Morris  to  procure  four 
millions  of  dollars,  in  Europe  or  America,  at  any 
interest,  or  upon  any  security  he  chooses  to 
give.  This  will  probably  extricate  ns  from  our 
present  difficulties.  Taxes  alone  will  nof  do.-^ 
It  will  be  sufficient  during  the  war  if  we  can 
raise  an  amount  by  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of 
funde<l  debts. 

John  Dickinson  is  talked  of  for  President,  and 
General  Mifflin  as  Vice  President  of  our  State, 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mrs.  Rush  joins  in  best  wishes  for  your  happi- 
ness, with,  • 

Betr  Sir,  your  sincere  friend. 
And  fellow-citizen, 
BENJAMIN  RUS& 
Pliiladelphia,  September  16tb,  1782. 

Charleston,  Dee.  24th,  1788. 
Dear  Want  of  health,  and  not  incfina- 
tion,  prevented  me  acknowledging  your  very 
obliging  and  friendly  favour  of  the  16ih  Septem- 
ber. On  the  second  of  that  month  I  was  seized 
by  a  violent  fever,  nor  have  I  from  thnt  period 
to  tliis  hour  enjoyed  one  day's  health.  Fi'c- 
quent  emetics,  and  constant  application  of  tiie 
Peruvian  barks,  taken  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce 
per  diem,  were  not  proof  agTiinst  the  reiterated 
attacks  of  that  fatal  disorder,  which  has  more 
thsn  decimated  this  army  in  the  course  of  three 
months. 

My  physicians^  after  trying  the  powers  of  id- 
most  the  whole  materia  mediea,  without  effect, 
have  directed  the  substitution  of  regimen  and 
moderate  exercise,  in  hopes  of  removing  a  com- 
plaint from  my  breast,  which  possesses  many 
diagnostics  of  a  pulmonary  consumption  sltbouj^ 
our  mediosl  gentleiBen  say  that  they  art  foeliqgs 
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or  the  natural  effects  of  a  continued  and  severe 
ferer,  and  are  happj  prtwg^es  of  the  manner  in 
which  tlioie  fevers  generally  terminate.  Be 
thatM  it  may,  I  have  this  consolation,  that  neither 
idltnett  Bor  dienprntiM  has  lo  injuriously  aflTeet- 
ed  my  constitution;  but  that  it  has  been  broken 
down,  and  nearly  exhausted,  by  encountering- 
almost  every  excess  of  fatigue,  difficulty,  and 
clanger  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberty  of 
America,  from  the  frozen  lakeaof  Canada  to  the 
burning  sanda  of  Florida. 

I  feu  the  force  of  the  lirely  friendship  with 
wUch  you  so  anxiotuly  solicit  my  return  to  my 
native  Stutc;  which,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  even- 
tually shall  do,  not  influenced  by  the  fascinating 
idea  of  the  honours  which  you  are  pleased  to 
say  await  me;  they  have  lost  tiieir  powers  to 
charni;  but  from  a  fixed  determination  to  re- 
visit my  Sabine  field,  where  I  hope  yet  to  pass 
many  happy  days  in  domestic  ft  11  city,  with  my 
family  and  a  few  chosen  friends,  unlettered  by 
any  public  employ,  and  consequently  unenvied; 
until  when,  and  ever  believe  me,  with  true  af« 
lection  and  esteem, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

l>r,  B.  RnsH.  A.  WAYNE. 

Philadelphia,  January  1st,  1783, 

Dear  Sir, — A  public  duty  added  to  private  in- 
cUnalion  would  have  induced  me  much  sooner 
to  take  the  pleasure  of  wmttnip  to  you,  if  I  had 
not  been  prevented  by  indispontioa  and  a  press 
of  business. 

1  now  beg  leave  to  assure  you  tiut  I  riiall  be 

happy  in  testifying  the  esteem  I  entertain  for 
you  as  a  fellow-citizen  and  an  officer,  and  shall 
consider  it  as  an  evidence  of  your  friendly  dis- 
posiCion  towards  me,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
favour  me,  on  all  occasion**,  with  your  advice  on 
points  relating  to  the  public  weal,  and  especially 
at  present,  on  any  thing  respecting  the  troops  of 
thia  State  under  your  command. 

I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  my  defects,  and  am 
desirous,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  rem^ly  them,  so 
that  neither  Pennsylvania  nor  any  worthy  man, 
or  body  of  men,  m  ly  suffer  by  them.  The  best 
way,  I  apprehend,  for  remedying  them,  is  to  con- 
salt  those  on  whose  judgment  and  integrity  I 
am  most  inclined  to  rely. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  conld  send  yon  any 
good  news  that  might  be  depended  on ;  but  that 
IS  too  difficult.  The  best  informed  here  think 
that  we  shall  have  peace  next  spring.  I  cannot 
believe  it.  There  is  no  trusting  to  outsides.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  apparent  zeal  of 
Great  Uritain,  in  negociating,  should  prove  an 
artificL'  to  draw  from  the  belligerent  powers  de- 
mands afterwards  to  be  laid  belore  Parlinment, 
**as  incompatible  ^th  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
and  the  essential  interests  of  the  kingdom,"  for 
the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  nation  to  acontiou- 
ance  nf  the  war. 

I  wish  yon,  8b,  and  the  officers  and  poldieN^ 
my  fellow-citizens,  all  happiness,  and  am. 
Your  aifectionata  and  humble  servant. 

General  Watvi.      JOHN  DICKtNtON. 

Charleston,  17th  January,  1783. 

Ucar  Geneca^^The  total  Ubera];ioa  of  the 


Southern  States  from  an  enemy,  affords  the  citi- 
zens a  flattering  prospect  of  a  continuation  of 
peace  and  tranquillity;  so  that,  probably,  the 
troops  of  the  middle  states  will  be  ordered  to 
return  northerly  in  the  course  of  the  spi  i  ng.  Be 
that  as  it  msy,  my  constitution  has  received  so 
many  shocks  by  reiterated  attacks  of  fever,  in 
this  inhospitable  climate,  thut  my  physicians 
deem  it  expedient  for  me  to  proceed  northerly 
as  soon  as  my  health  s^hall  be  sufficiently  re- 
established to  undertake  the  journey.  Cieneial 
Greene,  to -whom  I  am  under  many  obligations 
for  his  very  polite  attention,  on  all  occasions, 
backs  the  opinion  of  the  medical  gentlemen, 
with  the  anxiety  of  a  sincere  friend.  Thus  ad- 
vised, I  shall  leave  this  place  some  time  in  March, 
unless  your  Excellency  should  order  the  Penn- 
sylvania troops  to  join  your  army,  in  which  case 
I  will  proceM  with  them,  and  should  there  be  a 
prospect  of  an  active  campaign,  in  that  quarter, 
permit  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  soliciting  the 
command  of  the  light  infantry;  but  if  your  Ivx- 
celleney  has  already  disposed  of  that  command, 
I  am  silent,  and  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  conduct- 
ed with  more  ability,  but  not  with  more  zeal 
than  under  the  direction  of  your  Excellency'* 
very  affectionate  and  sincere  humble  servant. 
His  Excellency  A,  WAYVB. 

General  Wasuihotosi. 

Philadelphia,  4ith  Febniary,  1783. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  have  received  your  kind  and 
agreeable  jfavour  of  the  2d  and  2^th  of  last  Sep- 
tember, for  which  I  pray  you  to  accept  my 
thanks.  It  was  not  until  very  late  after  the  date 
tiiat  I  received  it.  I  have  addressed  you  seve- 
ral letters  and  have  been  honoured  by  only  a 
few  replies.  I  think  it  Tery  pfobaUe  that  they 
have  taken  the  course  you  mention,  althoug;; 
the^  contained  little  either  entertainin|p  or  ser- 
'^viceable  to  friend  or  foe. 

Great  Britain  will,  I  believe,  make  peace,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  people  are  heart  ly  tired 
of  (he  war,  and  because,  with  all  the  glories  of 
Isat  campaign  about  them,  th^y  have  only  not 
been  ruined,  but  have  acquired  nothing.  The 
King  and  his  ministry  will  not  make  peace  if 
they  can  help  it.   So  much  for  politics 

I  heard,  with  very  grwitpatn,of  the  sidcnesa 
and  mortality  which  prevailed  amont^  our  troops, 
and  particularly  so  as  the  disease  paid  no  respect 
to  persons  or  characters.  My  pleasore  was  pro- 
,portionalIy  great  when  Major  Burnett's  arrival 
announced  your  personal  state  ot  convalescency. 
I  flatter  myself  that  before  the  sickly  season  re- 
turns, you  will  be  enabled  to  breathe  the  air  of  a 
more  salutiferous  climate.  The  laiirelfl  that  you 
have  gained  in  the  southern  swamp;}  will  bear 
our  frosts,  and  I  hope  floarisb  forevei:  creen  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  have  earneifthem  ao 
welt. 

You  judge  very  rightly  when  you  suppose 
that  nothing  but  a  severe  and  painfttl  attention 
to  public  cares  could  lead  me  to  omit  the  faith  ■ 
fid  remembrance  of  my  friends.  Your  opinion 
would  have  been  perfect,  had  yo»heliev44  that 
even  those  attentions  could  oel  obliterate  you 
from  my  ncmpry* 
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^Accept)  I  pray  you,  mv  sincere  congratula- 
tiom  on  erery  pablie  and  private  account  for 
the  present  situation  of  aflPtfrs  in  the  aoutbeni 
world;  and  believe  me,  with  sincere  esteem, 
Dear  General,  your  friend  and  servant. 

General  Wjltsz.        ROBERT  MORRIS. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  20th  April,  1783. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  nm  extremely  obliged  bv  your 
tcry  polite  finroor  of  the  Ist  January,  presented 
me  a  few  weeks  since,  and  to  which  1  would  have 
instantly  replied  had  I  not  been  at  the  period 
•everely  oppressed  by  the  effects  of  a  lingering 
and  painAu  fever. 

Permit  me.  Sir,  doubly  to  congratuliKtt  you, 
on  your  appointment  to  the  chair  of  state  and 
the  dawn  of  returning  peace,  the  happy  issue  of 
a  lon(|[  and  bloody  war,  which  secures  to  America 
that  independence  wJiidi  ahe  haa  ao  graatly 
earned. 

You  are  pkaaed  to  ask  my  adrice  on  any 

Ihinpf  respecting  the  troops  under  my  command 
and  belonging  to  your  State.  Waiving  until  a 
more  fkvorable  opportunity,  any  particular  state- 
ments, I  shall  only  apprise  your  Bxeellency,  that 
they  have  been  somewhat  uneasy,  and  expres- 
sed apprehensions  of  being  continued  in  a  cli. 
BMte  which  haa  proved  fiital  bnt  to  too  many  of 
our  worthy  veterans.  However,  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Jackson,  with  the  official  proclamation 
by  Congress,  has  rendered  them  easy  on  that 
head. 

We  now  anxiously  wait  the  return  of  the  ex- 
preasboat  that  oariiea  this«  to  know  whether 
tnniporta  can  be  fband  to  carry  the  troops  to 
Philadelphia,  in  which  case  they  will  be  aared  s 
bng  and  very  fatiguing  march. 

The  proceedings  of  the  northern  army,  to- 
gether with  the  reaolutiona  of  Congreia^  have 
reached  this  place,  and  I  fondly  flatter  myself 
that  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Executive 
and  Legulative  bodies  of  Pennsylvania  will  re- 
move every  bar,  and  open  wide  the  door  of  wel- 
come and  receive  her  returning  soldiery  with 
open  arms  and  grateful  hearts;  and  I  cannot  cn- 
te/tain  a  doubt,  but  they,  on  their  part,  will 
cheerfully,  and  contended/  fesOflpe  the  ^arb 
and  habits  of  the  citizen. 

I  ahall,  to«morrow,  begin  my  march,  with  a 
detachment  of  troops,  to  meet  the  Creeks, 
Cberokees,  and  other  Indians  in  treaty  at  Au- 
gutta,  where  commissioners  from  Georgia, 
North  and  South  Carolina  win  also  attend;  Uiat 
business  once  finished,  I  will  use  allpoHdblc  ex- 
pedition to  reach  my  native  state. 

Meantioie,  believe  me,  with  every  sentiment 
of  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  semnt, 
His  ExceUency  A.  WAYNE. 

Governor  Dt ckivsoiv. 

Philadelphia,  May  irth,  1783. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  few  days  since,  I  received 
yonrfisvourofthe  20th  April,  and  was  sincerely 
glad  to  be  informed  that  you  were  so  far  recover- 
cd  of  your  dangerous  indisposition,  the  accounts 
of  which  had  been  very  alarming  in  this  State, 
that  you  were  able  to  set  oat  for  Augusta  on 
biumeMcfiflsportaiice.  When  that  Is  finished. 


may  you  return  as  you  wish  to  your  native  coun- 
try, with  ^our  health  perfectly  established.  May 
that  bleaamg  be  also  universslly  restored  to  the 
companions  of  your  toils. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  your  letter  I  solicit- 
ed  the  expediting  transport  ht  bringing  hooM 
the  troops  of  the  Pennsylvaflia  line,  aaa  measure 
absolutely  just  in  respect  to  their  convenience, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  preserving  the  lives 
of  many  of  Uiem;  and  thia  day  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Marine  Department  waited  upon  me,  b/ or» 
der,  to  inform  me  that  the  contract  was  made« 
the  despatches  getting  ready,  and  the  vesiels 
would  sail  in  a  week. 

As  I  know  that  you  interest  yourself  in  every 
thing  that  can  afford  pleasure  to  our  brave  ftU 
low-cHisens,  I  feh  myself  bound  to  give  you  this 
intelligence,  hoping'  this  will  go  in  a  ship  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  week.  I  trust  that  Penn- 
s^lvsnia  will  embrace  with  fondness  her  affec- 
tionate, dutiful  sons,  cherish  them  in  her  bosom, 
regard  their  poverty  and  infirmities,  incurred  in 
serving  and  saving  her  as  additional  merits^  and 
do  herself  the  honour  to  prove  that  she  was 
worthy  of  being  thus  served  and  saved.  My 
mind  is  made  up  on  the  point,  and  the  obstruc- 
tions hitherto  opposed,  or  that  may  be  hereafter 
opposed,  shall  never  divert  or  deter  ne  ftook 
malcing  every  exertion  in  my  power  to  have  the 
fair  debts  of  justice  and  gratitude  dischai|^ 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  mend. 

And  most  obedient  servant. 
General  Wat«>.  JOHN  DICKINSON. 
In  the  month  of  July  General  Wayne,  after 
liaving  seen  the  Ust  of  the  Peanajrhranla  tnopa 
embarked  on  board  the  transports,  took  passage 
for  FhiUdelphia,  where  be  arrived  in  a  state  of 
strong  eonvsleseenqr— but  late  in  the  autumn 
he  experienced  a  severe  relapse  offerer. 

Not  among  the  least  of  the  grievsnces  to 
which  his  indisposition  subjected  him  was  that 
of  not  being  present  at^  UM  puticipating  hi  the 
very  interestmg  scenes  which  occurred  in  New 
York  immediately  subsequent  to  its  evacuatioo 
by  the  Britiih  army. 

On  the  25th  November,  1783,  General  Wash- 
ington, accompanied  by  an  extensive  cavalcade 
of  military  and  civil  officers,  and  thousands  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  entered  the  cit^  of  New 
York  amid  every  demonstration  of  joy  which 
gratitude  and  affection  were  capable  of  dis- 
playing. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  at  noon,  occurred 
the  affecting  scene  of  the  beloved  Washington 
biddingan  adieu  to  his  comrades  in  armsi  a  scene 
which  no  pen  ean  worthily  deaerib^  no  pendl 
delineate;  each  would  require  an  animation 
which  nothing  but  the  actual  scene  itKlf  could 
inspire. 

Waynesborough,  Chester  county,  > 
13th  December,  1783.  5 
My  dear  General, — Long  want  of  health,  oo- 
earioned  by  the  extreme  of  fatigue  and  exposure 
inan  inhospitable  climate,  deprived  me  of  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  attending  your  Excel- 
lency into  New  York,  and  the  same  cause  now 
edda  to  my  unbapf^neis  by  preveoti^  ne  from 
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paying  you  my  pemmd  mpeets  in  llie  dtjref 
Philadelphia.  Howerer,  I  have  one  consolation, 
i.  e.  that  my  countrymen  will  have  an  opportuni- 
tf  of  expressing  pot  only  by  word^  but  actions, 
the  gratitude  of  their  hctttito  their  diiefand 
protector. 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  assure  you,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  that  your  address  hsa  had  more  in- 
floence  on  the  councils  of  my  n^itive  state  than 
Tolmnesfrom  any  other  quarter,  and  I  fondly 
flatter  myself  that  the  same  influence  will  shortly 
perrade  the  councils  of  erery  state  in  thA  confe- 
deration, and  which  alone  can  insure  retpCCtf 
power,  and  consequence  to  America. 

My  physicians  flatter  me  with  a  prospect 
of  Ktamlag health  by  a  favourable  change  which 
they  pronounce  to  have  discovered  both  in  my 
disease  and  constitution;  hence  1  will  not  bid 
you  aflnal  adieo,  but  anticipate  tiie  pleniuie  of 
once  more  taking  you  by  the  hand. 

In  the  meantime,  suflfer  me  to  assure  your 
Excellency  that  I  feel,  with  gratitude,  the  many 
fiiToara  which  you  liave  conferred  upon  me, 
and  that  I  am,  with  much  esteem  and  affection, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Hlf  Exeeltency  A.  WAYNE. 

General  Washivotov. 

Philadelphia,  14th  Dec,  1783. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  only  time,  before  my  de- 
parture from  this  city,  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt  of  your  two  favoura  of  die  1st  of  Not.  and 
13th  of  December,  with  the  several  enclosures, 
which  I  will  take  an  opportunity  of  laying  be- 
fine  Congreat  at  as  early  a  period  as  poanble. 

I  should  have  been  very  happy  to  have  seen 
you  here,  and  am  sorry  your  heahh  did  not  per- 
mit it.  I  hope,  however,  I  ahall  soon  hare  that 
pleasure  at  Mount  Vemon«  being,  with  great 
■^gard, 

Dear  Sir,  your  very  humble 

And  obedient  lennui^ 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
Major  General  Wxrvt. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Congress, 
brigadier  General  Wayne  was  brevetted  a  Ma- 
jor General  on  the  10th  of  October*  1783. 

The  General's  physicians  were  correct,  a  fa- 
vourable change  buth  in  his  constitution  and 
disease  did  take  place*  and  his  restoration  to 
health  was  as  rapid  as  his  disease  had  been 
lingering,  a  circumstance  which  he  thus  face- 
tiottily  announced  to  his  friend.  Colonel  Jack- 

KNI. 

Philadelphia,  Januan-,  1784. 
Dear  Sir, — Siuce  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of 
teeing  you,  a  very  troublesome  fellow,  common* 
1y  known  by  the  name  of  death,  took  the  liber- 
ty  of  callinp^  frequently  at  my  quarters  to  know 
if  I  was  ready  for  payment.  My  friends  were  of 
•n  oi^nion  that  the  bond  would  not  be  due  until 
snme  thirtyjorjforty  years  hence;  notwithstand- 
ing this  opinion,  the  fellow  continued  an  impor- 
tunate dun,  until  a  certain  Doctor  Jfonea  inned 
a  stay  of  execution;  in  addition  to  which,  I  ob- 
tained a  Habeas  Corpus,  and  a  consequent  re- 
lease from  my  chamber,  to  which  I  had  been 


confined  for  iiz  weeks,  i.  e.  fbrty.two  daya,  or 

1008  hours. 

1  know  of  no  statute  or  common  U\v  which 
would  justify  me  in  instituting  an  action  of  da- 
mage,  otherwise  I  would  not  suffer  that  same 
caitifi^  death,  to  pass  with  impunity.  However, 
I  shall  be  in  Georgia  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  and  we  will  consult  brother  Howley  and 
a  few  other  legal  characters  on  this  subject.— 
Apropos  are  my  title  papers,  8tc.  fully  and  le- 
gally made,  matters  of  record? 

Tour  friendi  and  very  humble  servant, 

A.  WAYNE. 

Colonel  Jahzs  Jacksow. 

The  principal  object  of  this  memoir,  as  has  | 
been  said,  being  to  portray  the  miHtary  and  j 
not  the  civil  life  of  General  Wa^ne,  the  inter- 
val between  tiie  tenmnation  of  toe  revolutionary 
war,  in  1783,  and  hit  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand  of  the  United  States  army  in  the  month  of 
April,  1792,  will  be  noticed  very  cursorily,  and 
only  80  far  as  the  General  was  interested  in  it.  j 

In  the  old  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  which 
was  ratified.on  the  28th  day  of  Sept.  1776,  is 
the  following  section:— 

"  In  order  that  the  freemen  of  this  Common- 
wealth may  be  preserved  inviolable  for  ever, 
there  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  freemen 
in  each  city  and  county  respectively,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  October,  in  the  year  one  thou-  i 
aand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  on  i 
tiieaecond  Tueaday  of  October,  in  every  ae- 
vcnth  year  thereafter,  two  persons  in  each  city 
and  county  of  this  State,  to  be  called  the  Coun- 
cil of  Censors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire 
whether  the  Cooatitntion  has  been  preserved 
inviolate  in  every  part,  and  whether  the  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  branches  of  government 
have  performed  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the 
people,  or  assumed  to  themselves  greater  power 
than  they  are  entitled  to  by  the  Constitution. — 
They  are  also  to  inauire  whether  the  public 
taxes  have  been  justly  laid  and  collected  and 
the  laws  duly  executed;  they  shall  have  power  : 
to  order  impeachments,  pass  public  censures, 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  repealing 
such  laws  as  appear  to  them  to  have  been 
enacted  contrary  to  the  Constitution,"  &c. 

It  was  a  renurkable  coincidence  that  the  year 
in  which  the  Council  of  Censors  was  to  have  its 
ezittence,  was  nlao  the  first  year  of  peace.  Aa 
no  more  honourable  civil  post  at  that  juncture 
presented  itself,  his  fellow-cttixens  cheerfully 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  electing  General 
Wayne  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Censors. 

The  General,  by  his  notes  and  correspon- 
dence, appear*  to  have  taken  every  active  part 
in  this  assembly. 

Much  good  was  contemplated  to  arise  from 
the  controlling  and  oiher  powers  vested  in  thia 
body;  it  had,  however,  a  brief  existence,  and  : 
both  the  good  and  evil,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion. 

The  term  of  a  Cenaor  was  limited  to  one 
year.  Immediately  after  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  the  Genoral  was  returned  by  his  native 
county  to  a  seat  in  the  General  Assembly.  In 
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thtt  body  he  MiTed  daring  the  miuoqi  of  If  84 
and  1785. 

By  reference  to  the  joumaU  of  those  years, 
as  well  as  to  his  correspondence!  he  appears  to 
have  taken  deep  interest  in  every  measure  of 
importance  which  was  a^tated  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. To  the  exertiona  of  General  Wayne, 
more  than  to  those  of  any  other  individual,  has 
been  attributed  the  early  abrogation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania test  laws;  the  continuance  of  which, 
i^ter  the  peace  of  1783,  had  become  not  only 
impolitic  in  relation  to  the  public  weal,  but  both 
grievous  and  tyrannic,  with  respect  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  that  State. 

Although  the  resolutions  which  were  present- 
ed by  the  General,  on  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
ject, were  defeated  in  the  first  instance,  by  an 
overwhelmin]^  majority,  he  nevertheless  return- 
,  ed  to  the  charge,  anda  decirire  victoiy  was  ul« 
timately  obtained. 

It  ia  regretted  that  the  limits  assigned  this  me- 
moir  will  not  admit  of  the  insertion  of  the  afore- 
said resolutions  as  well  as  the  dissent  from  the 
negative  vote. 

The  dissent  is  lengthy.  It  appeara  at  large 
on  the  journals,  and  is  a  very  correct  copy  of 
the  General's  autbognipbic  draft  remaining 
among  hia  papers.  This  ditaent,  as  long  as  it 
shall  remun  on  record,  will  redound  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  General  and  the  few  whowcie  as- 
sociated with  him  on  the  occasion. 

The  General,  among  other  interesting  sub- 
jects during  his  brief  continuance  in  the  assem- 
bly, presented  a  resolution  relative  to  inland 
narii^tion,  wludiwas  the  first  movement  of 
Pennsylvania  since  the  revolutionary  war  on  that 
interesting  concern;  and  more  comprehensive 
than  any  one  which  had  heretofore  been  sub- 
mitted to  leg  slative  consideration. 

The  resolution  and  consequent  procce^agi 
are  thus  exhibited  on  the  journals. 

November  7th,  1785.— -It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Wayne,  und  seconded  by  Mr.  Watts,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  sppointed 
to  revise  the  law  declaring  the  river  -Susque- 
hanna and  other  streams  ther^n  named,  poblio 
highways,  and  for  improving  the  navigation  of 
said  river  and  streams  passed  tlie  9th  of  March, 
1771,  and  the  supplement  thereto,  passed  the 
Slst  of  March,  1785,  and  to  report  a  bill  which 
shall  have  for  its  object  the  more  perfect  im- 
provement  of  the  navigation  of  said  river  and 
streams^  and  abo  in  eoneurrenee  with  tlie  states 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  between  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware,  by  a  canal  on  principles  of 
ttdprotSty,"  And  said  motion  was  referred  to 
a  committee  coosisting  of  amembcr  fipom  each 
county,  via: 

November  18th,  1785. 
The  committee  made  a  report  approving  the 
plan  and  recommending  the  opening  of  a  navi- 
gable communication  between  the  bays  of  Che- 
sapeake and  Delaware,  eondttding  with  a  rtMO- 
luhon  authorizing  *♦  the  Executive  Council  to 
enter  into  a  negociation  with  the  statea  of  Mary- 
hmd  and  DeUware  to  efftct  that  object." 


The  canal,  which  the  General  contemplated 
in  his  resolution,  is  now  completed  and  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  innumerable  adrantagea 
which  the  Union,  and  of  course  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  musv  derive  from  this  branch  of 
inland  navigation,  will  recall  to  memory  thename  ■ 
of  Anthony  Wayne  asbeing  one  among  the  num- 
ber of  its  earliest  advocates  and  promoters. 

Many  are  the  letters  which  the  General  re> 
ceived,  about  this  period,  from  distinguished 
characters,  asking  permission  to  offer  his  name 
for  the  Presidential  chair  of  Pennsylvania  at  the 
expiration  of  the  then  incumbent's  term  of  office. 
The  pressure  of  bis  domestic  couems  not  only 
compelled  him  to  decline  this  honour,but  to  se* 
sign  his  seat  in  the  Legislature. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  in  1782,  complimented 
General  Wayne  with  a  very  valuable  landed 
estate  in  consideration  of  his  public  services  as 
well  as  with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  become 
a  citizen  of  that  state  after  the  war  should  termt- 
nate. 

The  General  also  possessed  a  valuable  patH* 
monial  property  in  hia  native  state,  and  being 
under  obligations  of  gratitude  to  both,  he  resolv- 
ed to  spend  a  portion  of  time  in  each  state. 

The  estate  in  Georgia,  he  could  not  dispose  of 
without  giving  offence,  and  that  inPennsyhrania, ' 
he  could  not,  from  prejudices  of  local  attMb* 
ment,  reconcile  his  mind  to  sell. 

His  Waynesborough  estate  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  which  bad  been  inoperative  m  a 
length  of  time,  first  claimed  his  attention,  which, ' 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  was  most  assiduous- 
ly devotra  to  the  placing  of  that  property  in  a 
stateof  cultivationtin  the  meantime  his  arrange- 
ments were  making  for  rendering  his  Georgia 
estate  productive.  The  latter  object  could  not 
be  effected  without  a  very  considerable  sam  of 
money,  a  sum  which,  at  that  period,  could  not 
be  procured  in  this  country.  The  General  was, 
therefore,  neeesritated  to  attempt  a  loan  in  Hoi* 
land.  Although  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
render  this  negociation  secure  and  successful, 
yet,  most  unhappily,  his  bills  were  all  returned 
protested*  a  circumstance  which  involved  him  in 
extreme  difficulties  and  embarrassments;  and,  ul- 
timately, to  save  his  patrimonial  estate  he  was 
compelled,  in  the  year  1791,  to  sacrifice  bis 
Georgia  present. 

The  General's  time  was  so  fully  engrossed  by 
his  domestic  concerns,  from  the  close  of  the  re 
voltttionary  wav  until  the  autumn  of  1791,  and 
his  personal  attendance  being  so  much  divided 
between  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of 
Gco'gia,  the  wishes  of  neither  could  be  fully 
g^atihed  in  affording  him  an  evidence  of  its  dt^- 
sire  to  place  him  in  the  Councils  of  State;  indeed 
it  was  a  subjest  for  judicial  decision  in  a  particii- 
lar  case,  whether  the  Oenersl's  domictl  was  tn 
Pennsylvania  or  Georgis.  However,  in  1787, 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Pennsylvania  availed  them- 
selves ot  an  opportunity  to  elect  him  one  of  th£ 
members  of  the  Convention  which  adopted  the 
constitution  of  the  United  State?,  and  his  fellow 
citizens  of  Georgia,  in  the  year  17^1,  elected 
him  a  neniher  of  the  United  States  Congreis^ 
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ndftlecUon  was  conruied  and  set  aside,  after 
a  very  lengthy  and  animated  discussion;  imme- 
diately after  which,  President  Washington 
nomhiated  Anthony  Wayne  to  the  Senate,  as 
Major  Genera],  and,  of  course,  Commander*in> 
Chief  of  the  United  States  army — which  nomina- 
tion being  confirmed,  the  high  and  important 
trait  WM  Mcepted. 

Philadelphia,  13th  April,  1792. 

Sir, — I  am  honoured  with  yours  of  the  12th 
instant,  notifying  that  "  tlie  President  of  the 
United  Statet,  by  and  with  tlie  advice  and  con- 
scHt  of  the  Senate,  hns  appointed  me  Major 
General,  and,  of  coyrse,  commanding  officer  of 
the  troops  in  the  eerviee  of  the  United  States,*' 
and  calling  upon  me  to  signify  my  acceptance  or 
non-acccplnnce  of  this  ajjpointment. 

Icleariy  foresee  that  tins  is  a  command  which 
roost  Inevitably  be  attended  with  the  moat  anx- 
ious care,  as  well  as  great  fali{jue  and  dtfHciilty, 
and  one  from  which  more  may  be  expected  th^n 
will  be  in  my  power  to  perform;  yet  I  should  be 
wanting,  both  in  point  of  duty  and  gratitude  to 
the  President,  were  I  to  decline  an  appointment, 
however  arduous,  to  which  he  thought  proper 
to  Aomimte  me.  I  therefore  accept  of  the 
trust  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  repose  in  me, 
in  full  confidence  of  the  most  effectual  support 
from  the  President  and  yourself;  and  1  shall  at- 
tend at  sych  time  and  place  as  yoa  may  direct, 
in  order  to  file  the  oath  of  office  aa  preichbed 
bjUw. 

I  have  the  honoar  to  be,  with  rineere  eateem. 
Tour  most  obedient, 

And  very  humble  servant, 

A.  WAYNE. 


The  Hon.  Mij. 
ofvar. 


Gen.  H.  Kmox,  Bcoretary 


Written  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Pott 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  SICKNESS. 

Smile  not,  reader,  for  even  a  alcli  bed  has  its 
pleaaorea.— >1Yae,  anguish  often  hovera  over  the 
eoneh  and  despair  aetzea  upon  the  heart  of  the 

sick  man,  yet  often  is  the  gloom  lighted  up  and 
gladness  poured  upon  bis  soul.  1  speak  not  of 
that  hope  which  makea  the  darimeaa  of  diaeaae 

aeem  the  prelude  to  eternal  sunshine,  and  the 
gates  of  death,  but  the  portals  of  unfading  glory. 
There  are  other  things  which  can  relieve  the  tedi- 
ousness  of  confinement,  and  eaoM  the  heart  of 
the  aiSicted  to  rejoice,  even  when  hia  body  is 
burdened,  hia  strength  broken. 

I  waa  onoe  laid  low  by  aickneas— diaeaae  came 
aeddenly  upon  me.  The  vigour  of  youth  could 
not  resist  its  influence,  and  months  went  by  ere 
my  head  was  raised  from  its  pillow.  At  first  it 
terrible.  I  expected,  and  yet  1  feared  to 


die.  It  seemed  a  hard  thing  that  my  race  should 
so  soon  be  run.  Life  was  just  opening  before 
me,  pleas^co  hadnotyet  passed,  disappointment 
had  never  ahed  over  me  Ita  blighting  and  wither- 
ing influence.  It  was  the  spring-time  of  youth 
and  hope,  and  1  clung  with  the  eagerness  of  at- 
tacfameiit  to  earth  and  hi  objecu.  To  lie  down 


in  oblivion,  to  laafo  no  memorial  behiad  mm 

save  the  grass  on  my  grave  and  the  stone  at  ite 
head,  to  be  forgotten  ever^  where  except  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  iaMnediate  telativoa,  to  oi* 
change  the  bright  and  beautiful  things  of  this 
world  for  the  darkness  and  drearineaa  of  the 
grave: — the  thought  waa  maddening. 

Bat  ^heae  imagea  of  horror  eooB  Taniahed.— > 
When  the  fever's  flush  was  on  my  cheek  and  it« 
beat  was  drying  my  blood  and  firing  my  brain , 
Btrange  and  pleaaant  visions  floated  before  my 
aight,  dim  and  indistinct  at  first  as  the  impres- 
sions of  a  dream,  yet  clothed  in  all  the  glowing 
hues  of  a  wandering  imagination.  Fairy  forms 
hovered  over  my  coueh,  uaeartUy  marie  sound- 
ed in  my  ears.  Sometimes  the  frionda  of  other 
days,  they  upon  whose  coffins  I  had  heard  the 
clods  rattling  and  over  whose  graves  the  her- 
bage had  long  been  green,  atood  before  me  and 
I  again  held  converse  with  the  "  mourned,  the 
loved,  the  lost."  Scenes,  fair  as  were  ever 
formed  in  the  viaions  of  sleep,  floated  before  nay 
eyes  and  I  lived  amid  the  gfowhig  cnationo  of 
an  excited  fancy. 

And  even  when  these  diaappeared  and  reason 
was  restored,  there  was  mneh  left  to  soothe  and 
gratify  in  the  sympathy  and  attentkm  of  friend- 
ship.   It  is  in  such  situations  tliat  we  most  feel 
their  value.    As  1  saw  the  auiety  of  those 
aroand  me,  their  onweariod  attention,  the  eate 
and  watchfulness  which  they  manifested,  I  ap- 
preciated the  worth  of  their  atVection  and  almost 
rejoiced  in  the  affliction  which  bad  elicited  its 
display.   And  there  was  one,  a  loved  and  gentle 
being,  whose  voice  had  always  been  melodj 
and  her  presence  gladness  to  me.   As  I  saw 
tears  doading  the  brigbtDess  of  her  blue  eyes, 
how  did  1  prize  them  as  pledges  of  sympathy 
and  attachment!    And  as  her  light  step  stole 
into  my  chamber  and  she  sat  by  my  bed-side  ond 
rested  her  soft  cheek  upon  my  burning  temples 
and  bathed  my  wasted  brow  when  the  fever's 
beat  was  upon  me,  or  in  moments  of  desponden- 
cy whispered  peace  and  hope  to  my  soul,  hoir 
did  I  blsss  her  for  her  love,  and  rejoice  m  the 
assurance  of  possessing  it. 

At  length  1  began  to  recover.  I  experienced  a 
childish  delight  when  I  fint  regained  the  use  of 
my  limbs,  and  how  tbrSlmg  were  my  sensation 
when  1  again  felt  upon  my  cheek  the  frea 
breeze,  and  gaaed  upon  the  blue  heavens  ant  , 
green  earth.  Aa  I  looked  open  the  firmamei} 
stretching  above  me,  bright  and  boundless,  an 
with  its  sapphire  wall  and  glowing  vault  reser 
bling  an  arch  of  azure  glory  circling  all  belo\  < 
and  beheld  the  sun  careering  through  it  in  u  i 
clouded  majesty,  bathing  in  a  flood  of  splendoc  f 
the  disUnt  mountain,  darting  his  golden  bean  •  ** 
on  the*  glittering  river  and  shedding  his  radKane  . 
on  tree  and  plant  and  flower;  white  the  ric. 
fragrance  of  the  summer  blossoms  came  sot 
upon  the  senses  and  the  glad  music  of  birds  wat 
heaid  fifem  every  bush  end  copse   I  wondered 
how  I  could  ever  have  been  so  little  affected  by 
the  many  pleasant  and  beautiful  things  of  earth. 

Years  have  sinc^  gone  by.   My  pulses  beat 
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joyouelf  and  hfttlth  again  dances  in  my  veins 
Yet  when  I  think  of  the  bright  visions  which 
fane?  formed  when  disease  was  upon  me,  of  tnt 
ttndanMW  of  frimidship  and  fervor  of  attach- 
meat  which  were  then  manifested  and  of  the 
exquisiteness  of  returning  health,  I  would  be 
almost  willing  again  to  bo  laM  low  by  .licknoM. 

MOTREN* 

UPFER  FERRY  BRIDGE, 
Jfecar  FimmaU  Water  Worki, 

The  environs  of  the  city  naturally  afford  many 
beautiful  and  picturesque  scenes,  which  have 
been  improved  by  the  hand  of  genius,  and  dis- 
posed iDto  a  gioalor  vmriety ;  but  of  all  the  neat 
and  elegant  dispositions,  which  labour  and  sys- 
tem have  bestowed  upon  the  abrupt,  the  natu- 
ral luggedness  which  diversify  tko  aoiToaiiding 
iandscapOi  nono  oan  vie  with  tho  majestically 
grand  appearances  which  nature  and  art  have 
combined  their  efibrts  to  produce,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Upper  Ferry  Bridge.  Tho  boautiful  river 
Schuylkill  winds  its  course  at  the  foot  of  those 
high  grounds  which  confine  its  channel  on  the 
east,  while  the  opening  landscape,  stretching 
to  tbo  west,  onlivehs,  with  all  the  varieties  of 
light  and  shade,  innumerable  objects  of  curiosity 
or  delight,  receding  in  endjess  perspective  till 
it  terminates  in  the  clonds. 

The  woody  skirt  of  the  western  bank  em- 
browns with  its  deep  foliage  the  fringed  edge  of 
tho  silver  stream,  while  the  alternations  of 
shade  and  mm  are  reflected  ia every  varietj,  and 
presents  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  expansive 
sheet  of  water,  which  glides  in  unrimpled  cur- 
rents till  it  falls  over  the  precipice  at  the  dam, 
awakening,  with  itt  ceaseless  roar,  the  most 
•Oblime  sensations,  and  producing  involuntary 
exclamations  of  surprise  and  pleasure. 

A  short  distance  below  the  dam,  the  bridge, 
aatf  by  magic,  seems  to  leap  across  the  bed  of 
the  Bircam,  and  atfords,  from  its  lofty  height, 
another  variety  in  the  diversified  landscape.— 
The  spao  of  the  arch  ie  340  feet,  and  forme  a 
aegmentofa  circle,  whose  regular  bearing  and 
proportions  add  strength  and  safety  by  thepres- 
eure  of  its  weight.  It  was  built  by  Lewis  wem- 
wag  and  Joseph  Johnston,  by  contract  with  the 
Lancaster  Schuylkill  Bridge  Company,  in  the 
year  1813,  and.  together  with  the  road,  cost 
nbout  $140,000.  The'etockof  this  bridge  Com- 
pany is  divided  into  1627  shares,  each  share  va- 
lued at  850.  The  bridge  is  built  on  strong  hut- 
ments of  stone,  whose  foundations  are  laid  upon 
solid  rock,  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface. 
It  is  covered  in  with  a  roef,  and  enclosed  at  the 
sides,  with  windows  for  the  admission  of  air  and 
light;  and  affords  a  safe,  pleasant,  and  conveni- 
•at  passafO  fbr  travellers,  with  a  partition  in 
the  middle  throogh  its  whole  length,  which  al- 
lows carriages  the  right  band,  without  risk  of 
interruption  or  embanraMneikt. .  Tho  Ferry 
House,  on  tho  weet  side,  is  a  neat,,  comfortable 
baildiog,  capable  of  accommodating  large  par- 
ties, who,  in  UMir  excursions  thither  from  the 
city,  nerer  fail  to  nciot  with  good  eAertaininent, 
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and  all  that  innocent  amusement  which  the 
charming  varieties  of  the  place  affi>rd« 

The  present  bridge  is  built  near  the  sdte 
of  the  old  floating  wooden  causeway,  which 
served  passengers  jn  their  transit  over  this  part 
of  the  Schuylkill.  Tim«u  that  improver  of  ge- 
nios,  instigator  of  enterprize,  and  inventor  of 
erts,  has  superseded  the  floating,  splashing,  dan- 
gerous causeway,  by  a  noble  structure,  in  which 
safety,  streoglh,  duration,  and  elegance,  are  so 
happily  blended,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  rigor 
of  the  elements;  to  unite  permanency  with  beau- 
ty, and  to  give  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  .  the  arts  amongst  onr  entorpvising 
mechanica* 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  Fair  mount  presented  a 
jugged,  uneven,  precipitous  declivity,  crowned 
with  lofty  forest  trees,  interspersed  with. gloo- 
my  pines  and   thick   underwood:   when  the 
Schuylkill  glided  uninterruptedly  along  in  gloo- 
my silence,  and  the  majestic  goose,  and  other 
aquatic  wild  fowl,  were  the  only  clamorous,  visi- 
tants to  break  the  stillness  which  reigned  over 
the  landscape:  when  the  low,  floating  bridge 
echoed  tlie  Riotateps  of  the  solitary  traveller; 
and  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  dark  forests 
which  overshadowed  the  road,  received  him  as 
he  reached  the  shore;  and  winding  OTor the  rug- 
ged rocks  which  impeded  his  toilsome  progress, 
presented  its  sunless  mossey  seats  to  recline  his 
wearied  limbs:  when  the  deep  ravine,  a  furlong 
from  the  Ferry  House,  terminated  in  a  long 
ledge  of  rocks,  whose  broad  and  even  surface, 
once  stained  with  human  blood,  and  visited  at 
dead  of  night  by  gliding  spectres,  furnished  to 
the  living  legends  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  tale 
of  horror,  which  never  failed  to  chill  the  excited 
feelings  o4  the  youthful  passengers.   But,  fiOy 
years  have  gone  by,  and  with  (hem  their  pfedf- 
lections,  their  prejudices,  and  the  evanescent 
recollection?  of  its  old-fashioned,  sedate  mhabi- 
tants.    The  Ferry  House  has  been  renewed  by 
modem  improvements,  uniting  the  usefulness  of 
the  past  age  to  the  convenienclcs  of  the  present. 
The  garden^j  laid  out  in  regular  and  serpentino 
walks,  terminating  in  shrubbery  and  clumps*  of 
ornamental  trees— amidst  which  are  reared  for 
the  comfort  of  the  guests,  elegant  temples,  dedi- 
cated to  festive  enjoyment,  the  sparkling  of  wine 
and  the  sallies  of  wit->not  excluding  broad 
mouthed  merriment  and  loud  pealing  laughter. 
The  adjacent  wood  cleared  of  its  undergrowth, 
and  the  green  sword,  nipt  short  by  the  sheep, 
which  fatten  on  tts  herbage,  present  an  inviting 
promenade  to  the  belles  and  beaux  of  the  good- 
ly city  of  brotherly  love,  whoso  fraternal  aflec- 
tiOn  is  here  warmed  by  sympathetic  participa- 
tion, into  the  glow  of  amorous  wooing;  while 
the  soft  murmurs  of  the  distant  water  fail,  and 
tho  gentle  echoes  of  *•  dank  and  dell,"  contri- 
bute their  magical  incantations  to  convert  geese 
into  swans,  damsels  into  ffioodwjfmphsy  and  the 
dull  plodding  'prentice  shop-boy  into  the  »aUi- 
mental  lover! 

The  heights  pfFairmonnt,  which  present,  on 
the  west,  a  deep  and  loi^k  hd0^^oi  rocks  ^ded 
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bjr  the  declining  sun,  coat  a  lustre  around  the  i 
vieiiiitj  which  can  rareljr  be  eqaalled.  The  eon-  i 
Iraat  of  (he  Water  Works,  seated  as  if  in  unas-  i 
piring  simplicity  at  the  foot;  and  tho  long  and  i 
Noisy  water-fall  which  presents  its  white  and 
frothy  boMMii  to  the «treain,  are  among  the  Ttrie- 
ties  afforded  by  a  bridge  view  of  tlie  landscape,  i 

The  reservoir  on  the  mount  is  accessible  from 
the  road  by  a  tedious  flight  of  steps,  which  winds 
among  tho  rooks  till  it  reaches  the  sammit, 
wlierc  the  visitor  may  repo?o  in  an  elegant  Tem- 
plo,  and  enjoy  another  view,  a  bird's-eye  gaze 
upon  the  prospect  beneath  him!  The  bridge 
with  its  noble  arch  is  seen  on  the  left,  spreading 
over  the  aurface  of  tho  stream — while  n  variety 
of  small  craft  and  pleasure  boats,  diniinishcd  by 
their  distaaee  to  a  mere  speck,  glide  upon  the 
water.  Tlie  astonished  tiavellei  casts  a  linger- 
ing look  npon  the  prospect  before  him,  lixes  his 
hat  more  firmly  on  his  head,  seizes  his  cane,  and 
with  reoewed  rigor  resumes  his  joarney  home- 
ward. 

THE  WASHINGTON  INN, 
AT  HOLMRSBOBO,  PA. 

Wo  present  our  readers  with  a  view  of  tlio 
Inn  at  Holmesburg,  which  was  celebrated  during 
the  eventful  period  nf  tho  revolution,  as  a  hos- 
pital for  the  sick  and  wounded  American  sol- 
diers. It  was  at  that  lime  occupied  as  a  private 
family  mansion  by  its  patriotic  owner,  who  was 
himself  devoted  to  the  eatise  of  liberty,  and  join- 
ed the  army  with  the  rank  of  Major.  There 
were  frequent  skinnislies  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  terminated,  aa  the  chances  cf  war  usually 
do,  in  adding  to  the  wounded  and  helpless. — 
These  were  now  icmoved  to  the  Holmesburg 
quarters,  and  everv  attention  paid  to  the  wants 
of  the  soldier  whtcn  the  humanity  and  patriotism 
of  the  worthy  inmates  could  bestow.  The  head 
quarters  of  General  Washington  were,  by  desire 
of  its  worthy  proprietor,  established  in  this  man- 
sfon,  and  continued  at  intervals  during  the  ope- 
rations within  its  immediate  neighborhood.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  proprietor  of  this  esta- 
blishment converted  it  into  a  public  house,  under 
the  name  of  the  Washington  Inn,  by  which 
it  has  ever  since  been  designated. 

It  is  situated  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Holmes- 
barg,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  mad 
leading  to  New  York;  and  has  furnished  many 
a  legend  of  the  revolution,  but  which  we  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  its  oldest  tradi- 
tidialists. 

Written  for  the  Saturday  Rvcning  Post. 
THE  CAPTIVE'S  ESCAPE. 
•*  Oh  f  that  astn  should  put  ao  eseay  in  tbsir  months^ 

to  iteal  away  their  brains." 

In  my  youth,  I  unfortunately  began  to  contract 
a  habit  of  drbking,  which,  however,  innocent 
in  the  begipmiBg,  grew  upon  roe  in  a  way  that 
had  nothing  peculiar  in  it;  or  different  from 
other  cases  of  the  kind,  till  it  had  reached  an 
alanAing  height.  The  <Sanner  in  which  it  af- 
fected im»  mj  fSMatioiu  and  atvatiwi  at  that 


time,  as  well  as  the  efforts  by  which  I  fortu- 
nately regained  the  path  of  nature,  I  mean  to 
describe  as  nearly  as  possible.  To  those  who 
may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  my  situation; 
and,  perhaps,  from  ihy  experience,  I  may  be  so 
happy  as  to  aid  them  in  emancipating  then^ 
selves  from  the  most  powerfol  and  destmetaite 
habit. 

My  situation  in  life  is  neither  rich  nor  poor, 
requiring  active  exertions,  a  fVee  intercourse 
with  mankind,  and  at  times  calling  fe^  all  tho 
natural  and  acqtiirod  talents  that  in  the  coolest 
mouiuuts  aie  possetised:  thus,  at  the  age  of  tliir- 
ty-five,  I  found  myself  a  drunkard — when  I 
aroFC  in  the  morning,  I  nrosc  with  the  thoughts 
of  tho  bottle,  and  could  hardly  clothe  myself 
till  I  had  taken  a  heavy  dram,  and  if  any  ono 
was  observing  roe,  I  trembled  to  that  degree, 
that  I  mu'^t  shelter  myself  from  view,  till  1  had 
got  about  a  gill  of  the  strongest  spirits  into 
operation,  belore  I  could  expose  my  palsied 
handfi  to  observation!  three  or  four  more  drame 
jTcn'- rally  prepared       for  a  t^mall  breakfast-— 
uitliuugh  naturally  a  hearty  man  at  my  meals.— 
My  appetite  had  lessened  by  degrees,  till  I  ate 
very  sparinjjly,  and  cared  but  little  about  eating 
at  all.    About  two  hours  after  breakfast,  tho 
system  required  more  stimulation;  but  if  invited 
to  drink  in  ever  so  short  a  time,  I  was  snre  not 
to  refuse;  or  if  about  to  ride  into  the  country, 
I  must  drink  as  much  as  I  could  bear  before 
starting,  fearing  the  spirit  would  die  in  me  be- 
fore my  return:  further,  to  prevent  which,  if  I 
thought  I  should  be  detained  long,  I  took  a  bot- 
tle along  with  nic;  for  the  burthen  of  all  ray  re- 
flections, the  beginning  and  end  of  every  idea, 
my  sleeping  and  waking  thoughts  were  the  bot- 
tle, and  as  soon  as  one  dram  was  swallowed,  I 
was  longing  for  the  next.  Somethnes  I  would 
be  pretty  full  by  dinner,  but  commonly  I  went 
past  the  middle  of  the  day  tolerably  well;  by  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  sometimes  sooner, 
sometimes  a  little  later,  I  was  in  the  ftall  tide  of 
drinking.  Dram  after  dram,  of  rum,  brandy,  or 
whiskey,  indiBbrently,  was  poured  down  in  com- 
pany, if  I  could  get  it,  if  not,  alone,  till  I  retired 
to  bed  drunk,  or  nearly  so:  for  I  can  safely  say, 
that  for  motithx,  I  never  went  to  bed  sober!  For 
a  long  time  plenty  of  cold  water  would  serve  roe 
through  the  night,  placed  at  my  bed  ode  for  the  , 
purpose;  and  orkeq,  tnthe  Coarse  of  a  night,  have  | 
I  broken  the  ice  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  to 
come  at  the  cooling  draught,  to  quench  my  rag- 
ing t  hirst  t  Bad  as  this  case  wa%  a  worse  follow-  i 
cd  in  process  of  time.    After  the  first  sleep,  oo 
awakening,  and  taking  the  usual  diink  of  water, 
and  adjusting  myself  again  for  repose,  I  found 
myself  prevented  by  a  restlessness  and  anxiety, 
which,  by  degress,  grew  into  a  fearfulness  and 
horror,,  quite  indescribable;  but,  which  yeu,  to 
whom  this  artiele  is  principally  addressed,  will 
understand.  Why  need  I  describe  to  you  the  hoi- 
ror  of  those  midnight  reflections,  when  the  spirits 
being  exhausted  within  us,  the  in^ge  of  our  true 
dtaatioa  in  gloomy  eolonn,  pvelnts  itself  to  ow 
view;  whtn  n  tiimbliBg  pervtdai  ^  dabOhttad 
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nervous  8y8tem»  and  the  cold  clammy  sweata 
break  forth — the  prelude  to  our  approaching  dia- 
soltttion,  and  the  thoughts  of  grievod  and  inorli- 
fied  friends,  a  ruined  family*  and  an  ignominiotts 
death,  rush  at  once  upon  our  weak  and  timid 
minds.  Thus,  from  water,  I  was  obliged  to  ueo 
spirits,  to  support  me  tbroi^h  the  night.  Dur- 
the  day,  if  I  had  any  bofinew  to  attend,  I 
must  be  sure  to  steady  my  nerves  sufficiently 
with  spirits  before  I  began;  and  some  records 
will  ever  abov  to  my  ahame,  my  inattention,  or 
inability,  to  steady  my  band,  before  I  began  to 
write.  My  temper  became  irritable  in  the  ex- 
treme; with  my  friends  captious;  in  my  family 
peevish;  to  my  enemiea  ontrageously  insulting! 
My  business  bccanrve  much  neglected;  trifles  ap- 

S eared  very  burthensome,  and  now  put  off  and 
tended  to  the  last — an  almoet  childish  timidity 
perraded  my  mind;  bodily  exertion  was  as  much 
aa  possible  avoided,  for  when  performed,  a  trem- 
bling succeeded;  a  morbid  sensibility  on  trifling 
ooeasions  wonid  draar  tears  from  my  eyes;  to 
renilove  and  friendship,  succeeded  irritated  sen- 
suality and  careleas  selfishness!  I  entered  with 
reluctance  into  good  company;  either  fearing  I 
should  eommit  myself,  or  wnidiing  to  avoid  the 
labour  and  exertion  necessary  to  maintain  with 
decency  my  part  of  the  conversation.    I  thus 
fomd  myself,  by  degrees,  preforring  company  far 
below  me,  where  with  little  exertion  and  no  dan- 
ger 1  could  show  to  advantage,  and  where  my 
ruinous  habit  could  be  the  better  gratified.  It 
was  evident  that  thb  state  of  thinga  eoold.not 
last  long — I  saw  it;  I  felt  it;  and  was  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  applying  a  remedy ;  to  effect 
which,  I  fell  on  the  most  dangerous  and  ineffec- 
tual course  that  eould  be  devised.    I  substituted 
wine  for  the  more  ardent  liquid;  but,  after  a  lit- 
tle time,  I  found  that  1  carried  the  wine  to  the 
Mine  inebriating  excess  that  I  carried  the  spirits. 
I  then  tried  cider,  strong  beer,  porter*  Itc,  but 
they  still  cherished  and  increased  my  hankering 
and  love  for  my  envenomed  foe,  without  weak- 
ening in  the  least  a  link  of  the  tyrant's  chain; 
and  at  length,  I  came  back  weakened  and  dispi- 
rited to  my  approaching  ruin,  with  habit's  chain 
rivited  faster  than  ever,  if  possible,  upon  me:  for, 
aa  in  a  state,  enppressed  rebellion  is  said  to 
strengthen  the  government,  so  every  ineffectual 
effort  to  break  an  inveterate  habit,  weakens  the 
8object*8  confidence  in  himsdf;  shows  him  the 
(Strength  of  his  enemy,  and  aggravates  the  vice. 
Like  the  unfortunate  traveller,  who,  after  ua 
consciously  gliding  down  the  smooth  surface  of 
a  river,  is  suddenly  aroused  from  his  security  by 
the  roar  of  a  tremendous  water-fall,  and  finding 
himself  within  its  powerful  attraction,  springs 
upon  the  oars,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  unminent 
danger,  by  landing  his  bark;  hot,  in  apite  of  his 
prayers,  and  almost  superhuman  exertions,  lie 
shortly  finds  himself  on  the  brink  of  the  fatal 
precipice;  and  with  heart-rending  exclamations, 
descends,  and  the  scene  is  closed  in  the  horrid 
gulf  below — thus,  1  have  at  different  times  visit- 
ed favourite  Jsuntain  and  shade,  hill  and  dak, 
eteb  of  wbidr  can  witness  my  griefs  and  mf- 


rows,  my  tears  and  broken  vows;  ves,  in  the 
deepest  darkness,  I  have  visited  the  tombs  of 
my  departed  friends  and  relatives;  and,  in  grief 
indescribable,  called  on  their  spirits  to  assist 
me  in  avoiding  my  miserable  fate,  but  all  in 
vain.  I  soon  found  myself  tamely  submitting  to 
my  enemy,  who  was  busily  adjqsting  upon  me 
the  cloak  of  infamy;  the  eternal  gulf  open  be- 
fore me;  niy  friciu'g  weeping  about  me;  and  my 
enemies  at  a  distance  laughing  and  tlurring,  and 
sending  their  cursed  ndelong  jeers  at  the  belpleea 
victim. 

My  God!  is  there  no  help  for  the  widow's  son! 
In  several  of  my  efforts  to  regain  the  path  of 
rectitude,  I  was  convinced  that  tobacco,  which 
I  had  freely  used  for  years,  was  the  principal 
agent  in  defeating  me;  I  was,  therefore,  deter-' 
mined  that,  in  any  future  attempts  1  might  make, 
thisjackall  of  ardent  spirits  should  share  the  fate 
of  his  master,  and  both,  if  either,  be  discarded. 
1  here  was  one  small  consolation  in  the  moun- 
tain of  my  afflictions:  the  tyrant.  In  his  detree 
that  a  drunkard  shall  be  his  own  executioner, 
has  inserted  a  clause,   that,  if  he  has  spirit 
enough,  he  may  choose  the  manner  of  his  death. 
I  had  three  casse,  similar  to  my  own,  lately  pre- 
sented to  my  view,  where  opium,  the  knife,  and 
pistol,  had  been  chosen  instead  of  the  disgrace- 
ful poison.   I  applauded  their  resolution,  ad- 
mired their  choice,  and  took  my  measures  ac- 
cordingly. Taking  my  only  child,  a  boy  of  about 
one  and  a  half  years  old,  in  my  arms,  I  loud- 
ly exclahned,  **  your  poor  unfortunate  father**— 
the  tears  tricklmg  down  my  cheeks;  my  wiCe 
coming  into  the  room  was  alarmed  at  my  ap- 
pearance ;  I  dissembled  the  cause  of  my  emotioI^ 
took  to  my  room  and  bed; denied  all  business,  and 
nearly  all  company;  gave  out  that  I  was  sick, 
and  truly  was  1;  but  1  feigned  to  my  friends,  and 
even  to  my  wife,  the  cauoo  -  there  I  formed  my 
last  resolution  to  livk  or  Dial    •    •    *  * 
I  took  two  or  three  doses  of  neutral  salts  to  cool 
my  blood;  drank  plentifully  of  milk  and  water, 
gruel  and  the  like,  as  the  most  mild  and  aooth- 
ing  support  to  the  irritable  system';  read  enter- 
taining books,  to  calm  as  much  as  possible  my 
timid  and  anxious  mind;  and,  in  about  a  week,  I 
ventured  a  little  abroad,  a  trembling  convales- 
cent— the  atTection  of  my  nerves  gradually  abat- 
ed; my  app<:tiie  slowly  returned;  from  very 
light  diet,  by  degrees  I  came  to  relish  the  etrong^ 
or  common  food  of  the  table.    Long  and  sevese 
was  my  penance;  but  great  was  the  prize  for 
which  I  was  contending — life  and  reputation. — 
When  I  have  bad  to  perform  any  manual  opera* 
tion,  writing,  ^c,  how  many  shifts  have  I  re- 
sorted to,  to  get  an  opportunity  of  performing 
it  alone  or  unobserved,  for  timidity  excited 
trembling  long  aAer  it  had  ceased  in  my  calmer 
moments.  When  invited  to  drink,  I  excused  my- 
self on  account  of  late  sickness,  head-ache,  a 
recent  meal,  or  the  like;  if  pressed  past  excuses, 
I  would  tourh  the  glass  or  Ijottie  toniy  lips,  ra- 
ther than  provoke  ihe  vulgar  taunts  of  liaving 
sworn  off,  joined  the  church,  &c.    A  great 
change  gradusUy  took  place  in  the  economy  of 
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the  aystam;  the  scarf  skin  from  the  tenderer  perts 
of  the  body  peeled  off;  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  sttmolaBtf ,  had  to 
be  excited  to  action  by  gentle  aperients;  the 

SuLse,  from  being  preternaturally  quick ,  sunk  to 
ft  j-6v«  lad  fifty  btata  is  a  ninuto,  and  for  two 
years  hardly  regained  its  natural  tone;  many 
other  changes  difficult,  and  not  necessary  to  de- 
■cribe,  were  observed.  My  mind  by  degrees 
beeame  calm,  then  cheerful  at  tinw,  uldot 
length  happy.  Long  after  the  commencement 
of  mj  abetinence,  (in  my  dreams  I  have  some- 
time* ttitod  the  proscribed  poisons,)  horror 
would  seize  my  mind;  anguish  prey  upon  my 
feelings,  till  the  bitterness  thereof  would  awake 
me  to  behold,  with  unspoakable  joy,  that  it  was 
a  dfoam. 

I  am  oowttpwardsof  forty  yoait  old,  and  long 
since,  it  has  been  my  custom  to  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  light  or  the  sun,  perhaps  humming 
a  tune;  my  mind  intent  on  business,  instead  of 
the  bottle,  and  pursue  the  labour  of  the  day  with 
cheerfulness;  slake  my  thirst  at  the  'bubbling 
fountafai,'  or  tho  <inoaB-eovered  bnekot,*  with 
the  Qtmost  satisfaction ;  and  at  night,  lie  down 
cool  and  calm  in  the  bosom  of  my  family;  and 
peace,  prosperity  and  happiness,  have  returned  to 
tho  nainioo  of  tbo  oneo  wiotehod  — .  Ifothinks 
you  are  almost  ready  to  envy  me  my  happiness; 
do  not,  my  unfortunate  friends,  but  come  and 
partake,  coma  back  to  the  coolmg  fountains  from 
which  yon  bare  strayed;  come  back  to  nature's 
balm — simplicity;  forsake  the  stream  that  yeu 
are  conscious  must  end  in  disgraceful  ruin!  In 
vain  will  joa  oall  yoar  boieteroiia  morrinoiit  over 
your  cupi,  happinets — in  vain  will  you  call  your 
garrulity  and  laughter  pleasure.  True,  for  a 
few  moments,  by  drowning  your  reflections  and 
anticipations,  yoomay  force  a  traaaioDt  joy;  but 
a  draught  of  pure  water  from  the  cool  spring, 
gives  to  the  weary  husbandmaOy  aittnig  on  its 
mumf  bank,  more  Mtiifactioii  than  a  ulf  gal- 
lon of  the  fiery  stimulant  will  give  you.  How 
ranch  preferable  to  your  situation  is  that  of  the 
eavago,  who  roams  **  the  deaert  in  quest  of 
proy: 

Coarse  are  bis  meals,  the  foifunc  of  the  chase, 
Amidst  the  ranaiog  streama  be  slakes  bis  tbint; 
Ttoib  all  the  day,  and,  at  the  appnweh  of  aigb^ 
On  the  first  fneodly  tMok  be  ihrnwt  kirn  dewo, 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn; 
Then,  rises  fresh,  pursues  the  wonted  caaa^ 
And  if  the  foUowii^  day  he  cbsiiee  to  mid 
A  new  repast,  er  an  mtasted  •pring. 
Blesses  his  stars  and  ibinks  it  laiary; 

My  fellow  sufferers,  you  have  been  told,  and 
perhaps  have  read,  that  it  is  an  easy  task  to  re- 
rrab  from  drinking;  that  a  low  days  or  woeka 
will  bo  amply  sufHcient  to  break  your  bonds  and 
wean  the  mind  from  its  longings;  believe  it  not; 
no  experienced  person  will  tell  you  so,  unless  it 
bo  upon  the  prmeiple  that  a  aoigoon  tells  his 
patient  when  about  to  undergo  a  painful  opera- 
tion, that  it  will  not  hurt  him;  but  even  then  I 
tUnk  H  hotter  tl>  fortify  tho  8ubject*ft  nnd  to 
•■■taia  the  reality.  If  job  think  it  a  light  and 
easy  maitex  to  rauahi,  joairiUiaialybadafaat* 


ed  in  any  effort  to  break  a  habit  so  powerfully 
establnhod.  Wae  it  fonnod  hi  a  few  days  or 

weeks?  No!  If  you  wish  then,  and  intend  to 
break  it,  prepare  yourself  for  a  year  of  penance 
and  self  mortification,  though  probably  natural 
cheerfuhioaB  will  revisit  you  at  timos,  before  tha 
expiration  of  that  period;  but  your  hankering 
for  the  rulnooaatimulants,  for  weeks  and  montha, 
will  bo  equal  to  that  of  the  Pilgrim*a  fbr  wator» 
who, 

'*  On  the  scorcbiagaarfs  beneath  a  baraiD^  sVy ; 
Long  for  a  coolisfSliaaB  at  hand,  when  thej  saast 
drink  or  die.*' 

If  yon  form  a  raoolatSon,  toll  it  to  no  ona^  fw 

shame  told  to  a  friend,  it  is  half  broken;  exposed 
to  the  public,  it  has  no  other  obligation  than  tho 
fear  of  their  witnessing  your  falaehood.  Be  so- 
ber for  aobomeoB  sake,  be  tomporato  for  tbo  re- 
ward thereof;  the  world  can  soon  see,  and  see- 
ing is  far  better  evidence  than  hearaay  teati- 
mony.  If  the  habit  of  uaiog  tobacco  ie  joined 
with  that  of  haiddriokhlg,  vou  may  refrain  from 
both  together  as  ea^y  as  from  the  latter  habit 
alone,  provided  you  are  addicted  to  thai  only; 
and  eaaier  if  you  aio  addicted  to  both,  for  tbo 
friend  behind  will  ever  be  pleading  for  the  recall 
of  his  fellow.  While  you  are  longing  for  the  one 
your  mind  will  be  diverted  from  the  other,  and 
the  object*  ot  jwu  anxiety  fton  tina  to  tino 
changed. 

Perhaps  some  will  endeavonr  to  say  that  this 
is  a^ fiction,  the  production  of  some  tract  society, 
or  wator  driokiag  prieat.  Ton,  to  whom  thii  ar- 
ticle is  principally  addreased,  have  felt  too  ranch 
of  what  I  have  described  to  doubt  my  having 
been  long  a  way  worn  weary  traveller  on  the 
drunkard'a  high  road.    Few  of  you,  I  hope, 
have,  like  me,  travelled  till  the  dreadful  termi- 
nating gulf  burst  upon  the  view.   So  far  from 
being  a  fiction,  I,  at  thii  ^taaoa,  ahnddor  at  a 
retrospect  of  the  horrid  reality.  Aa  to  its  being 
a  religious  production,  I  have  none  to  predicate 
it  upon,  or,  in  other  words,  I  profess  none.  I 
lovo  the  procepta  of  tho  nook  and  lowly  Jotna-' 
I  admire  the  temperance  inculcated  by  the  Shas- 
ter  and  Koran — I  commend  the  sobriety  of  the 
Chinese,  the  Turk,  and  the  Spaniard;  and  I  am 
alarawd  and  griovod  at  tha  dmnkennnaa  of  to 
many  of  my  countrymen.  ' 

If  neither  the  consciousness  of  your  disgrace- 
ful course  and  approaching  ruin,  nor  the  remon- 
•tranoea  of  yoar  nrianda,  and  taan  of  your  rela- 
tives, nor  the  scoffs  of  yotir  anamiaa,  who  are 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  your 
downfall,  will  reclaim  you,  spare,  oh!  apare  the 
beggary  of  your  Ihmily,  and  tho  protraelad 
shame  of  your  friends.  Will  I  then  be  taxed 
with  advising  suicide?  Far  be  it  from  me — but 
if  a  man  is  bent  on  self-destruction,  I  advise  him 
to  do  it  in  the  loaat  disgraceful  manner,  and  hi 
a  way  least  calculated  to  injure  others,  particu- 
larly hia  own  family.  Surely  you  will  not  plead 
rofigion  in  bar— you  do  not  really  expect  tha 
bjKtsed  Jesus  to  lead  you  staggerlhg  through  tha 
valley  and  ihadow  of  daath,  and  introdato  yoa 
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a  niwrmble  victim  of  the  bottle. 

Take  your  course,  tny  friends!  the  present 
state  of  things  cannot  last  long — save  youraeives, 
if  poenbte,  for  oeefotneBfl  in  the  world— spare 
fourtelves  to  bring  up  your  families,  and  to  be 
a  comfort  to  your  friends  and  relatives.  You, 
who  may  be  the  fortunate  few  to  escape  from 
eeptifity,  tell  how  joa  iinrivited  your  chahie; 
teJI  in  what  manner  you  were  enticed  away 
from  the  paths  of  rectitude,  relate  your  experi- 
ence in  the  road  to  ruin,  tell  to  the  inexperienced 
all  its  pains  and  pleasuree;  give  to  those  still  in 
the  bonds  of  iniquity  a  clue  which  may  perhaps 
tssist  them  to  come  out.    It  is  a  duty  you  owe 
•oeiety,  and  your  companions  left  behind,  end 
you  who  cannot  escape  (he  devouring  vortex, 
cry  out  in  the  bitterness  of  your  grief,  cry  out  in 
the  depth  of  your  afBiction,  and,  with  your  last 
breeth,  warn  the  -young  and  inexperienced  to 
avoid  your  fate.     Exercise,  while  you  can,  a 
little  of  that  power  which  the  man  in  torment 
begged  so  bard  fof  the  liberty  of  using,  to  warn 
bit  brstbran  of  bis  ausenible  end.  A  few  words 
from  you  will  make  a  greater  impression  than 
pages  of  cold  water  declamations!   If  ray  do- 
mestie  afTaire  and  peeeniery  eirconwtenees  woaM 
permit,  with  what  pleasure  would  I  travel  a 
missionary  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  The 
East  Indies,  J'urkey,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
tbe  lands  of  idolatry  and  paganism  would  not  be 
the  scenes  of  my  labours;  I  would  go  to  the 
splendid  cities,  towns,  and.  villages  of  our  own 
boasted  land  of  soienoe,  liberty,  and  happiness. 
I  would  enter  private  families  and  plead  with 
the  afrectionate  parents  to  have  more  care  over 
the  forming  habits  of  their  tender  ollspring. 

Psrents,-you  cita,  with  a  little  pains,  do  more 
to  effect  the  morals  of  the  next  generation  than 
all  the  divines,  tract  and  temperance  societies, 
with  their  united  efforts,  can  do  to  reform  this — 
why  is  there  so  little  care  taken  to  instill  into 
Jhe  mind.-*  of  children  and  youth  an  abhorrence 
for  tobacco  and  spirits,  lliose  dreadful  pests  of 
society.  Tobacco  has  net,  generally,  ite  share 
of  blaroe  for  the  mischief  it  occasions;  besides 
some  serious  diseases  and  injuries  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce, vvhiuh  may  be  seen,  i(  secretly  gives  a 
teeto  and  relish  for  ardent  spirits;  it  weekens 
tho  nervous  system,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  debilitates  the  mind  and  body.  The 
health  of  many  is  seriously  iiepaired  by  it,  while 
ibey  know  not  ibeir  enemy! 

My  friends,  I  must  bid  you  farewell.  If 
aught  of  irony  or  harshness  has  appeared  ia 
these  lutes,  lay  it  to  the  head  and  not  the  heart; 
I  did  not  mean  to  upbraid  you—you  do  not  de- 
serve epbraidings  from  me:  I  have  told  you  my 
simple  tale,  and  may  ^ou  profit  by  it;  but  if  you 
must  be  a  vtetim  or  mtonperaoce,  instead  of 
npbraidings,  bo#  could  I  watcb  your  death  bed 
and  soothe  yourdyin^  moments;  with  the  hand 
of  friendship  close  your  eyes,  while  the  tear  of 
pity  bedewodroy  cheek;  lay  you  in  your  ntrrow 
bouse,  raise  the  lonely  stone  ovicr  your  tomb, 
which  should  mark,  to  the  passing  stranger,  the 
grave  of  tUq  poor  ui^fqrlunale 


Written  for  fhe  Saturday  Evening  Pert. 

THE  BREAST  PJX. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  those  melancho- 
ly looking  days  about  tbe  latter  end  df  autumn, 
known  by  the  name  of  Indian  Summer,  after 
having  become  very  much  fatigued  by  a  ride  of 
more  than  40  miles,  through  a  wild  and  romanCie 
country  in  tbe  upper  part  of  Virginia,  along  that 
ledge  of  rocks  known  as  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
my  spirits  partaking  deeply  of  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  the  day,  that  I  began  to  sigh  for  tbe  appear- 
anoe  of  a  human  habitation,  where  I  might  pn>» 
roise  myself  a  comfortable  entertainment  for  the 
evening.    On  my  left,  and  parallel  with  the 
road,  extended  for  several  miles  a  very  high 
ridge  or  mountain,  covered  with  stately  format 
trees,  rising  with  almost  perpendicular  grnda- 
tion  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  among  whose 
brancbea.  the  western  breeze  ocessiontlly  wbi» 
tied,  and  ever  and  anon  shook  vast  numbers  of 
their  sunimer  honours  to  the  ground;  behind 
which  the  sun  had,  for  several  hours  previous, 
retired  ftom  my  view,  and  twilight  was  now  fast 
driving  out  the  lingering  beams  of  day,  and  pre- 
paring to  spread  herduak^  mantle  over  the  surr 
rounding  scenery.  I  eontmued  to  press  forward, 
nrvasing  upon  the  awful  grandeur  of  those  lofty 
elevations  of  nature,  which  I  had  seen  the  day 
before  in  grand  perspective,  far  in  the  western 
horizon,  and  among  which  1  believed  I  was  now 
winding  my  course.    My  imagination  being  upen 
the  wing,  1  was  insensibly  drawn  from  contem- 
plating those  magnificent  and  sublime  works  of 
nature,  to  dwell  upon  the  character  and  attri« 
butes  of  their  eternal  author— tbe  grand  arcbi' 
tect  of  the  universe. 

I  bad  sunk  into  a  profoond  reverie  of  Cbooght, 
and  was  not  awakened  from  my  abstraction  no- 
til  I  had  penetrated  far  in  a  dark  ahd  narrow 
recess,  between  two  high  mountain&i  when  my 
horse,  stopping  short  end  wheeling  ronnd  bin 
head,  looked  back  and  neighed.  The  charm  of 
fancy  being  broken,  1  recollected  myself,  and 
giving  my  attention,  beard  the  hoofs  of  a  horse 
in  my  rear, bounding  over  the  gravel;  and  ▼ery 
soon  a  gentleman,  dressed  in  dark  costume^aod 
in  travelling  equipage,  rode  up  to  my  side. 

In  exchanging  the  common  civilitieiof  salnling 
each  other,  i  recognised  tbo  voice  of  old 
school  fellow  and  intimate  friend,  Henry  Mor- 
ton, in  whose  society  I  had  spent  so  piany  agree- 
able  hours,  whilst  in  the  character  of  fellow 
students  at  Williamsburgh  College,  and  whom  I 
had  not  seen  for  near  three  years.    We  felici- 
tated ourselves  on  our  good  fortune  in  meeting 
so  unexpeetodly  in  that  wild  and  solitary  region, 
so  far  from  our  respective  places  of  abode;  and 
our  minds  simultaneously  turnhig  "up  the  stream 
of  time,"  we  were  led  to  indulge  in  tbe  teeapi* 
tulation  of  a  variety  of  interesting  incidenti^ 
which  had  transpired  during  oor  juvenile  intima- 
cy, with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  foad  recollection. 

We  bed  not  proceeded  far  when  our  reeoUoe* 
tions  were  interrspted  by  a  light  glimmering 
through  the  trees,  some  little  distance  before  u»; 
where  woi^rtly  arrived  and  Coundi  much  t^ 
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our  ratufaetion,  that  it  inued  from  th«  window  I    W«  toil  tht  room  tnd  directed  our  way  aloB^ 

of  a  neat  little  hewed  log  dwelling,  situated  to  '  the  contrary  end  of  the  road  from  that  which  wo 


our  right,  on  the  tide  of  a  centle  ascent,  and 
■urrounded  by  a  few  aeret  or  cleared  land. 

Here  we  reaolved  to  tarry  for  the  nifht,  pro- 
vided the  genius  of  hospitality  had  not  forsaken 
the  solitary  wilds,  and  accordingly  hailed  the 
dwelling;  when  immadiately  a  good  looking 
mail,  dressed  in  huntaman's  garb,  came  to  the 
door,  to  whom  we  made  our  request  known. — 
He  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  entertain* 
meiit  of  traTollera  waa  not  his  oceapatioo,  oei- 
ihcr  was  his  house  known  npon  that  road  as  an 
inn;  yet,  notwithstanding,  his  door  was  always 
open  to  the  benighted  traveller,  ud,  as  far  as 
hnliniitod  means  were  adequate,  nothing ahould 
be  omitted  to  render  their  aituationi  m  oomfort- 
able  as  possible. 

We  were  requested  to  alight,  and  our  port- 
manteaoe  being  taken,  were  shown  into  a  snug 
little  apartment  in  one  end  of  the  house,  fur- 
niahed  with  plain  but  neat  furniture,  and  ail  ar- 
ranged in  that  atyle  of  taate  and  order  of  conve- 
nience which  distinguished  the  accomplished 
housewife;  and  which  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate the  character  of  the  f«male  inmate  of 
theae  premiiea.  After  taking  our  aeata,  my  fViend 
hi  adjusting  his  rafHes  displayed  to  my  view  a 
neat  and  curious  breast  pin,  sticking  in  his  bo- 
som, which  attracted  my  notice ;  and  requesting 
the  psIrUege  to  examine  it,  found  it  to  contain 
an  exceeding  small  and  beautiful  miniature,  re- 
preaenting  a  female  in  all  the  charms  of  youth 
and  ioveTineaa.   My  eorioaity  being  exoited,  i 
desired  to  be  informed  with  regard  to  the  origi- 
UBli  and  remarked  that  I  could  not  help  but 
fnvy  him  the  possession  of  such  an  ingenious 
pieoo  of  workmanahip,  as  it  seemed  to  show  to 
mo  that  he  mast  be  a  particular  favourite  of  the 
person  whom  it  might  represent,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  bad  bestoweo  it  aa  a  memento  of  her  es- 
teem  and  regard  towards  him.    He  replied,  with 
a  deep  drawn  sigh,  which  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated from  the  melancholy  cast  of  countenance 
exnibited  dnrnig  the  eddreaa  of  my  laat  aen- 
tence,  that  it  was  in  itself  a  trinket  of  compara- 
tively small  value,  though  to  him  its  worth  was 
beyond  the  powers  of  numerical  calculation; 
that  he  had  had  it  in  hia  poweaaion  nearly  a 
year;  that  it  had  cost  him  many  an  anxious  hour 
aa  well  as  many  sleepless  nights;  and,  to  add  to 
the  nyatery,  tie  waa  ignorant  of  the  peraon 
ivlftoae  Ibaturee  it  porUayed,  perhape,  as  I  waa 
myself. 

From  thia  brief  and  inexplicable  introduction 
to  tte  hirtory,  I  became  extremely  intereeted  in 

the  aequel;  and  accordingly  pressed  him  for  a 
general  detail  of  particulars.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, he  consented  to  oblige  me,  provided  I 
would  accompany  him  in  a  abort  walk,  daring 
the  interval  of  preparing  supper. 

The  moon  had  just  began  to  display  her  chaste 
countenance  over  the  top  of  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  and  was  fast  stealing  her  ailver  beams 
along  the  dusky  shades  of  the  valley,  where  the 
high  road  continued  to  meander  its  course. 


had  come.  1  recollected  to  remind  Morton  of 
his  promise  previoua  to  oar  setting  out  on  OOT 
walk.  He  began  by  referring  me  back  to  the 
melancholy  event  of  the  destruction  of  the  thea- 
tre at  Richmond,  by  lire,  in  which  there  were  so 
many  victima  immolated  npon  the  altar  of  vaid- 
ty  and  folly.  Aa  this  part  of  the  story  is  one  of 
much  interest,  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  indulge 
me  in  the  privilege  oi'givaig  it  in  Morton's  own 
wonb;  wbiel^  no  donbt,  will  present  a  picture 
much  more  exquisitely  touched  than  my  feeble 
talents  at  drawing  would  be  adequate.  He  pro- 
ceeded aa  followa: — 

When  the  first  alarm  waa  given  that  the 
scenery  was  on  6re,  I  was  situated  in  one  of  the 
front  boxes,  opposite  the  players;  and  as  the  cry 
of  *6re*  was  not  repeated,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
vehemently  contradicted  from  the  stage,  it  had 
no  other  elTcct  than  to  produces  partial  buz  and 
stir  among  the  audience,  which  very  soon  sub- 
sided. The  calm  that*  followed  waa  of  abort  du* 
ration. 

The  grand  alarm  of  "fire!  fire!  fire!"  being 
given,  it  was  immodiutely  re-echoed  from  every 
quarter  of  the  bouae,  and  the  confuaion  and  tu. 
mult  which  followed, was  a  scene  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  express.    Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  every  individn'al  seemed  only  to  be  regard- 
ing the  aafety  of  himaelf.   In  providing  for  niy 
own  preservation,  soon  after  leaving  my  seat,  I 
discovered  a  female,  evidently  a  stranger,  lean- 
ing back  in  one  of  the  boxes,  who  appeared  to 
have  fainted  on  the  first  alarm  of  danger.  See- 
ing that  she  was  disregarded,  and  behoving  that 
if  she  had  any  friends  in  the  crowd,  they  were 
not  aware  of  her  danger,  or,  were  unable  to 
come  to  her  relief,  I  determined  on  lending  my 
assistance  in  her  behalf;  and  seizing  her  by  the 
waiat  and  raiaing  her  op,  the  fanctiona  of  life 
soon  returned  to  their  wonted  exercise;  but  only 
to  render  her  more  sensible  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  those  terrors  that  had  caused  th^ir  suspen- 
sion. I  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  waa  making 
considerable  progress  towards  the  door,  wbeie 
wo  had  nearly  arrived,  when,  by  a  cross  pres- 
sure of  the  crowd,  driving  dirccily  between  us, 
wo  were  separated;  and  very  aoon  I  found  my- 
pt  lf  driven  through  the  door,  and  far  in  the 
street.    My  solicitude  fur  the  unknown  female, 
had  now  increaaed  ao  mnch,  that  1  determined, 
aa  far  aa  human  agency  was  competent,  still  to 
elTect  her  release.    I'ressing,  therefore,  through 
the  crowd,  with  dilliculty  1  regained  the  doot, 
where,  afler  repeated  eflforta,  I  aaeceeded  in  en- 
tering;  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  searched  al- 
most through  the  whole  crowd  within,  that  I  dis- 
covered the  object  of  my  pursuit,  whom  I  recog- 
nized by  a  peculiar  fashioned  head  dreaa,  whieh  I 
had  noticed  on  raising  her  from  the  box.  I 
sprang  towards  her,  and  caught  her  in  my  arms, 
and  then  "drew  largely"  upon  every  energy  E 
possessed,  in  striving  once  more  to  re-gain  the 
door.  The  house  had  become  by  this  time  com- 
pletely ftlied  with  smoke;  ray  fellow  beinga  were 
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flofibcating  and  falling  all  around  me;  the  flamei 
bad  penetrated  the  roof,  and  was  fast  conium- 
iog  every  part  of  the  buiiding  that  waa  suscepti- 
!»]•  of  eonbtietion.  Hope  hao  almovt  given  way 
to  despair,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  declining 
any  further  exertions,  when  I  determined  on 
making  one  more  effort.  Still  having  my  charge 
in  my  arms,  and  abnost  Mifled  with  anoke,  I 
made  a  bold  and  desperate  movement,  in  which 
1  succeeded  in  pressing  forward'a  few  paoeS)  en« 
courage  d  by  my  auceeaa,  I  contisnea  to  exert 
mjwlT;  and,  after  repeated  efforts,  found  we  had 
arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  door.  I  leaped 
with  my  prize  into  the  street,  and  talving  her  by 
the  htno,  wte  meking  my  wey  through  the 
crowd,  when  a  strange  gentleman,  with  almost 
despair  in  his  countenance,  rushed  up  to  m^  and 
seizing  ray  charge  by  the  arm,  exclaimed,  *Mer- 
ciful  God,  have  you  escapedP  ReloMiog  my 
bold,  they  immediately  disappeared,  and  I  saw 
them  no  more.  Turning  round  to  leave  the 
crowd,  fa  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  fresh 
mir,  I  heard  a  dreadful  crash;  and,  looking  up, 
saw  that  the  roof  and  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
building  had  tumbled  in;  which  closed  the  scene 
of  that  awful  and  melancholy  tragedy. 

Having  collected  myself  sufficiently  to  regard 
Mrrounding  objects  with  some  degree  of  com- 
posure, I  soon  found  that  the- tears  and  lamenta- 
tions which  were  prevailing  in  every  direction, 
were  too  affecting  for  my  sensibility  to  contem- 
plate with  indifference;  and  therefore  immedi- 
ately withdrew  to  my  piaco  of  residence.  I 
spent  the  balance  of  the  night  under  all  the 
reatlossness  of  a  perturbed  imagination — the 
horrors  ofthc  late  scene  continually  playing  be- 
foro  me.    Thero  were,  however,  a  few  lucid 
intervals  of  rational  supremacy,  which  I  employ- 
ed in  conjecturing  who  the  unknown  female 
couM  be,  whom  I  had  been  so  fortunate  in  res- 
cuing from  the  flames.    But  my  speculations 
were  all  in  vain.  Neither  could  I  leara  any 
thing  satisfactory  from  any  of  my  acquaintances, 
ef  whom  I  enquired  aftei  wards,  by  giving  a  de« 
scripiion  of  her  person,  dress,  &c. 

About  ton  days  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Theatre,  whilst  walking  up  one  of  the  back 
streets  in  Manchester  about  sunset,  a  servant 
girl  came  up  as  havin];r  overtaken  me,  and  put 
into  my  hand  a  small  billet  sealed  up,  without 
any  amiress,  end  leaving  me,  glided  round  a  oor- 
Her,  and  down  a  little  dark  alley,  M-aa  immedi- 
ately out  of  my  sight.  I  thought  the  circMm- 
stancos  somewhat  singular.  However,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  break  the  seal,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment, this  miniature  made  its  appearance,  to- 
gether with  a  few  lines,  written  in  beautiful 
Italic  characters;  which  road  as  follows:— >  Sir, 
^The  indoeed  is  a  correct  likeness  of  her 
whoso  life  you  saved  during  the  burning  of  the 
Theatre,  at  the  iminent  risk  of  your  own, 
which  you  will  pleeae  accept,  as  a  triffing  tes- 
timony of  her  gratitude  fur  services  which  she 
will  always  remember  with  the  fondest  recollec- 
tion; and  for  which  she  fears  it  will  never  be  in 


hdr  power  to  raader  an  uquivalMtt.  I  hm  beea  I 

ill  ever  since. 

The  cold  and  rigid  rules  of  **  oautioas  pnN 
denee,**  command  me  to  withhold  ny  name.* 

I  was  certainly  gratified  by  this  little  oommo-  ' 
nication,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  should  soon  ' 
be  able  to  discover  the  author;  who,  (I  must 
now  tell  you,)  ever  since  that  memorable  even- 
ing, had  continued  to  haunt  my  imagination.  I 
returned  home,  and  calling  my  friencb  about  mo» 
reeounlod  to  them  my  adventuiee  of  the  even- 
ing; which  I  concluded  by  exhibiting  m^  '  littlo 
treasure,*  as  I  have  ever  since  called  it.  But 
none  of  them  could  recollect  of  ever  having  seea 
foatoree,  omimattd,  that  eeemed  to  eerreepond; 
therefore,  could  give  me  no  satisfaction.    I  was 
naturally  led  to  believe,  that  the  '  interesting 
unknown*  must  reside  on  the  Manchester  side; 
and,  accordingly,  oAen  repaired  thither,  under 
the  hope  of  getting  hold  of  some  else  by  which 
I  might  learn  her  name  and  place  of  residence. 
But  my  leiearcliei  have  all  proved  abortive;  and 
I  have  now  deepaired  of  ever  finding  her  out,  as 
I  am  on  my  way  to  join  an  aspedltion  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains." 

We  were  just  turning  jroond  to  retrace  our 
steps,  when  our  ears  were  saluted  by  the  sudden 
scream  of  a  female,  W^gether  with  other  indica- 
tions of  distress,  which  appeared  to  be  along  the 
road  about  one  hundred  paces  ahead.  By  a  mil- 
tual  impulse  of  motion,  wo  were  instantaneously 
in  full  speed  towards  the  place  whence  the  alarm 
was  given. 

We  very  soon  arrived  at  the  point  of  distress 

which  had  called  our  attention,  where  we  found 
a  carriage,  with  a  lady  and  gentleman,  and  the 
driver,  attacked  by  three  stout  negroes,  fugitivuo 
from  their  owners.   These,  with  ethers  of  adml* 
lar  charucter,  had  taken  uptheirresidence among 
the  fastnesses  of  tho  mountains,  from  whence 
they  would  sally  forth  upon  the  unwary  travel* 
ler,  and  which  we  were  told,  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  that  part  of  the  country. — Morton, 
whose  fleetnosswas  superior  to  mine,  came  up 
just  in  time  to  serve  the  lady,  who  was  in  the 
act  of  being  dragged  from  the  carriage  by  a 
stout  negro,  whom  he  instantly  attacked  with 
no  other  weapon  than  his  fist.  The  fellow,  too* 
ing  me  approach,  believed  that  they  were  ahoat 
to  be  overpowered,  immediately  retreated,  and 
Morton  seizing  the  lady  who  was  about  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  found  that  ehe  had  sunk  into  a 
deep  swoon,  from  which  she  was  nst  ropusci- 
tated  until  the  whole  scene  was  over.    For  my 
own  part,  1  arrived  just  in  time  to  assist  the  gen- 
tleman, who  was  in  close  contest  with  a  second 
negro,  and  on  the  point  of  being  vanquished. — 
We  grappled  with  the  follow  for  near  a  minute; 
notwithstanding  which,  his  muscular  powers  and 
agility  of  action  was  such,  that  in  spite  of  us, 
ho  broke  awav  and  fied.    The  third  fellow,  who 
had  played  his  part  in  this  drama,  by  knocking 
the  coachman  from  hie  box  on  the  first  assault, 
on  seeing  our  approach,  made  his  exit  from  the 
Stage  of  action  ivith  great  celerity.    The  lady 
having  recovered  from  her  syncope,  and  regain- 
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•d  th»  wonted  exercisa  of  her  faculties,  appear- 
ed U»  be  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  tenBination  of 
e&^)  end  wee  proceeding  with  the  gentleman, 
in  rery  impassioned  strains  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgmenta  for  the  timely  interposition  of  our  ser- 
▼ieei,  when  it  wet  eaoerteined  that  the  gentle- 
man, during  the  rencontre,  had  received  a  wound 
in  the  arm,  from  which  the  blood  was  flowing 
very  copiously,  and  which  had  liked  to  have 
bauaed  e  second  Mwpenaion  of  the  Tilel  fonc- 
tiom  oa  the  the  part  of  the  lady. 

The  wound  being  bound  up  by  a  handker- 
ohieff  we  recommended  them  to  resume  their 
•eete  ia  the  carriage  and  proceed  toward  the 
house,  which  we  had  informed  them  was  hart 
by,  where  we  soon  arrived  and  found  supper  in 
waiting.   We  were  met  tn  the  yeid  by  tlie  gen- 
ttomaaofthe  premises,  who,  heinng learned  the 
particulars  of  our  late  adventure,  very  cordially 
received  ^he  new  guest,  and  inviting  ua  en  matse 
to  the  eating  room;  we  were  in  due  time  regu- 
larly disposed  around  the  supper  table.    On  en- 
tering the  room,  I  observed  that  Morton  seemed 
10  scrutinize  the  lady  very  closely;  and  shortly 
after  taking  our  seats  at  the  supper  table,  he  re- 
marked, addressing  himself  to  the  lady: — *I 
presume,  madam,  you  were  formerly  an  inhabi- 
uat  of  the  vieiBity  of  Riehmood.*   She  replied 
io  the  affirmative.    '  Did  you  reside  near  that 
place,'   continued   Morton,    displaying  much 
anxiety  ia  his  countenance,  *  at  the  time  of  the 
burning  tif  the  Theatre?*   •  I  did,  air,'  replied 
Lio  laiiy,  '  niy  Titficr  had  taken        hi^^  resi- 
deoco  there  a  short  time  before,  and  I  was  my- 
aelf  very  near  being  one  of  the  victims  of  that 
awfel  oataatrephe.*   The  lady  began  now  to 
oontemplate  Morton  as  closely  in   her  turn, 
which,  Morton  observing,  whose  feelings  at  (his 
time  had  become  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  expectation,  proceeded:  '  Perhaps,  Madam,' 
taking  tliO  miniature  from  his  bosom  and  hold- 
ing it  towards  her,  '  you  may  recollect  this  lit  tie 
trinket,  which  came  into  my  possession  a  few 
days  after?'  The  ludy  bhi.-itiing  deeply,  exclaim- 
ed, 'la  it  possible!  sir,  i  recognize  in  you  my 
deliverer  en  that  dreadful  oeeasiont*  Morton'a 
eyes  flashed  with  every  expression  of  pleaiore 
and  delight,  and  modestly  replied,  *I  remem- 
ber of  having  had  the  happiness  of  serving  a 
lady  on  that  evening,  by  sssisting  her  from  the 
scene  of  danger,  which  was  no  more  than  a  duty 
iueumbont  on  every  one  under  similar  circuru- 
8tance«r    A  full  discovery  havmg  here  taken 
place,  was  succeeded  by  mutual  congratula- 
tions, which  terminated  in  a  general  eipUna- 
fion  of  all  seeming  difliculties. 

It  is  BOW  time  that  1  should  make  niy  readers 
acquainted  with  the  two  stranger  guests,  which 
1  will  do  hy  iniroducing  them  under  the  names 

of  Frederick  H  ,  a  young  man,  about  the 

age  of  twenty-three  years,  end  Caroline  R  -  ■ , 
his  sister,  a  young  lady  in  the  full  flower  and 
beauty  of  youth,  and  possessing  every  charm  of 
lov«lino8s  that  is  calculated  to  render  the  six 
amiablo  in  our  eyes, 
lir.  B         bavuif  afMuned  the  i»rero||itiT9 


of  speaker,  proceeded  to  derelope  that  part  of 
this  story  which  yet  appears  to  be  veiled  in  mys> 

tery,  which  he  explained  in  the  following  wordss 
— '  My  father  with  his  I'amily,  emigrated  from 
-  ■  to  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  during  the 
lest  winter,  at  which  place  be  arrived  bet  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  Thea- 
tre. Our  acquaintance  ia  town  at  that  time 
was  consequently  very  limited.  My  sister 
and  I  attended  the  Theatre  in  company  with 
the  family  of  a  relative,  who  resided  on 
the  Manchester  side,  and  at  whose  house 
my  sister  afkerwards  lay  very  ill,  for  near  two 
weeks;  a  eonsequence,  in  all  probability,  of 
the  alarm  received  on  that  melancholy  everi^ 
ing.  I'he  manner  in  which  my  sister  was  ro> 
lieved  from  one  of  the  most  perilous  situatione, 
by  your  jjcnerous  interposition,"  addressing  him* 
self  to  Morton,  "lor  whicli  I  hope  she  will  know 
how  to  feci  duly  grateful,  hoe  already  been  exr 
plained.* 

*I  hope  brother,'  interrupted  Caroline,  'that 
you  do  not  suspect  me  of  being  incapable  of  in- 
dulging in  the  deepest  sense  in  which  the  term 
of  gratitude  can  be  used  towards  Mr.  Morton^ 
for  services  which,  you  as  well  as  myself,  should 
always  remember  with  the  most  lively  into> 
rest.* 

'Certainly  not,  sister,*  replied  Frederic,  *lMlt 

on  the  contrary,  if  such  services,  of  which  we 
have  been  the  subjects,  could  at  all  be  compeoo 
sated  by  a  due  sense  of  obligation,  I  know  of 
no  person,  who  I  believe  would  be  better  quu- 
lified  to  disburse  the  .«!ame,  than  yourself  *1 
am  fully  sensibiu,'  said  Morton,  *how  much  y  on 
and  your  sister  are  disposed  to  be  obliged  to  me, 
for  services,  which,  I  believe  you  will  not  bw 
able  to  convince  inc,  deserve  the  sentiment  uf 
obligation.  The  idea  of  a  lady  being  the  sub- 
ject of  an  obligation,  is  one  that  1  can  never  io* 

dulg*?;  however,  if  Miss  B  will  only  ag^re^ 

to  associate  iny  name  with  those  incidenls« 
which  she  was  pleased  to  say,  she  $hould 
ways  remember  with  interest,  I  shall  consider 
myself  amply  compensated,  and  will  clieeiiully 
release  her  from  every  obligation  under  which 
she  may  fancy  herself  towards  me,  save  that  of 
her  friendship  and  regard.'  A  pause  having 
here  ensued,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  request- 
ing Mr.  R  to  resume  his  narrative;  who 
again  proceeded.  'My  sister  having  beoaoie 
convalescent,  though  her  health  was  by  no 
means  in  a  state  of  rapid  recovery,  it  was  re- 
solved that  she  end  I  should  accompany  an  «o- 
cle,  (who  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  my  IW- 
ther's.)  to  Lexington,*  his  place  of  residence, 
where  we  should  eontinue  the  ensuing  sprlr^ 
and  summer.  My  aister'a  health  being  visibly 
impairc  *  i  was  advised  that  she  should  spen^ 
the  summer  among  the  mountains,  where  eha 
might  have  the  benelit  of  the  atmosphere  <\( 
those  regions,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  of  fre. 
quenting  the  varioiis  medicinal  springs,  witb 
which  the  vveateia  part  of  Virginia  aboimd.  ^ 

•|e  Tirglaii, 
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UB  now  happy  to  aay,  tkat  her  health  hti  be- 
come perfectly  restored,  and  we  are  now  hast- 
ening our  way,  onco  more  to  join  our  friends 
who  are  anxiously  waiting  to  greet  our  re- 

The  reader,  no  doubt  by  thia  time,  has  learn- 
ed the  reasons  why  all  Morton's  enquiries  with 
regard  to  the  "Hifeiesting^  mikinjwn/*  previous 
to  oit  leaving  Richmond,  proved  in^betual. — 
Observing  that  Caroline  and  Morton  seemed  to 
contemplate  each  other  with  eyes  that  betray- 
ed other  sentiments  than  those  of  sisiple  friend- 
ship, (for  you  know  the  eyes  are  sometimes  ex- 
tremely eloquenti)  I  took  occasion  to  felicitate 
them  on  the  singular,  though  no  less  agreeable 
fiuflkOBM  that  had  broiifbt  them  ultimately  to 
know  each  other,  and  recommended  in  a  kind  of 
benediction,  that  an  acqoaintance  and  friendship, 
introduced  nnder  mieh  pocnlinreirenitttuieeaae 
eridently  dutingnished  theite,  ehonld  not  l^too 
•oon  forgotten. 

A  janlee  clock  in  Che  adjoining  apartment, 
h&wimg  notified  us  of  the  approaeh  of  bed  time, 
the  propriety  of  retiring  to  rest  was  moved,  and 
the  question  bemg  taken,  carried  unanimously. 
Accordingly,  we  were  shortly  disposed  in  oar 
several  stations  for  the  nifht,  where  we  soon  re- 
signed ourselves  to  the  arms  of  Morpheus, 

We  arose  early  in  the  morning  much  refresh- 
ed, and  wore  aeon  in  aetire  preparation  Ibr  pur- 
suing our  journey.  On  an  interview  with  Mor- 
ton, previous  to  our  departure,  I  found  that  he 
had  thought  it  expedient  to  relinqiueh  his  Rocky 
Mountain  expedition,  and  return  again  to  Rich- 
mond,  which  I  by  no  means  disapproved.  It  be-' 
ing  announced  that  our  travelling  equipages 
were  in  readineai,  I  took  my  leave  of  Morton, 
and  the  interesting  itinnfMnt  wad  aeon  found 
myself  "wending  my  solitary  way"  among  the 
weatem  mountains.  After  an  absence  of  two 
yeanit  I  returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rich- 
mond, where  I  again  met  with  Henry  Morton; 
who  informed  me  he  had  forsaken  the  cold  and 
cheerless  shores  of  celibacy,  and  taken  up  his 
abode  in  the  elysian  gelds  of  matrimonial  felici- 
ty; to  which  delightful  region  he  was  anxious  to 
introduce  me.  1  readilv  assented,  and  found  it 
to  consist  of  a  beantifof  villa  near  the  banks  of 
James  river,  with  the  amiable  and  interesting 
Caroline,  and  a  little  cherry  cheeked  boy,  just 
beginning  to  exercise  the  powers  of  locomotion; 
and  who,  mhigled  hi  beantifbl  eontraat,  the  soil 
and  gentle  graces  of  the  mother,  with  the  man- 
ly and  ozpresaivo  featurea  of  the  father. 

ALGERNON. 


AMBIGUITIES. 

Don*t  be  alarmed.  I'm  not  going  to  talk 
al»nnt«tbe  patent  or  latent  amb^nHtaa  of  the 
law,  nor  of  those  ambiguities  in  speech,  whereat 
a  woman  is  obliged  to  be  offended,  even  while 
she  is  obliged  to  not  understand  them.  Nor  do 
I  mean  those  ambiguities  or  fbo-traps,  that  yon 
may  find  in  the  autography  or  punctuation  of 
papers*  prepared  by  eonnseli  who»    they  have 


a  good  ran  of  practice  for  the  fiiat  ten  yeaty  ut- 
ter they  open  shop  as  conveyancers,  are  pretty 
secure  of  the  future,  as  interpreters  or  expound- 
er$  of  their  own  langQags;  every  sheet  being  a 
sum  funded  for  old  age;  a  deposite  intheaavinga 
bank,  and  returnable  in  the  ahapo  of  •  OOntino* 
ally-augmenting  annuity. 

But  what  I  do  mean  Is  this->tlie  ambiguity 
that  creepe  into  our  speech,  where  w^  are  most 
upon  our  guard,  acting  decidedly  in  good  faith, 
and  soiicttous  not  to  deceive.  Let  us  begin 
with  a  few  examples  from  our  own  language. 

When  I  was  a  child,  my  mother  sent  me  to  a 
man  to  ask  for  the  refusal  of  a  certain  thing,  t 
looked  at  her  in  astonishment — I  could  not  for 
the  soul  of  me  understand  why  she  should  trou- 
ble herself  to  obtain  the  refusal  of  what  she 
wanted.  Nor,  when  it  was  explained  to  me» 
could  I  make  either  head  or  tail  of  the  idea.  I 
knew  what  language  meant;  and  had  a  pretty 
clear  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  refusal 
— but  how  reftueU  could  mean  favor,  puszied 
me  then,  and  pussies  nm  yet 

J  beg  your  pardon,  we  say  to  each  other* 
every  hour  in  the  day.  Yet  all  the  while  our 
meaning  is,  not  that  we  beg  your  pardon — but 
our  pardon.  (1)  To  make  the  afiair  still 
pleasanter,  however,  when  we  mean  to  do  the 
very  genteel  thing,  we  say — /  beg  ten  thousand 
pardmu.  As  if,  to  grant  ten  thousand  iperdom 
were  easier  than  to  grant  one;  for  if  it  were 
not  BO  easy,  it  would  appear  strange  for  him 
who  has  onended  much,  to  ask  more  than  if  ho 
had  offended  little. 

We  say,  too,  if  you  please:  meaning  if  it  plea»> 
ses  you.  Thus  a  man  will  inform  you  that  he 
can  have  any  body  he  pleases— meaning  no  joke 
neither.  Literally*  he  is  safe;  because  any  man 
may  have  the  woman  he  pleases.  Instead  of 
bein||  the  vainest  fellow  alive,  as  one  would 
imagme,  who  regarded  the  idiom  only,  he  is  nt* 
tering  no  more  than  the  truth. 

It  is  but  last  mouth  I  heard  a  man  say.  Yon 
remind  me  of  what  I  have  l^tf  meaning,  yoo 
remind  me  of  what  I  hm9§  left  By  the  met 
mode  of  speech,  the  hearer  understands  that 
the  speaker  had  something  somewhere,  as  a 
coat,  or  an  nmbrella:  bnt  what  he  wished  to 
have  understood  was,  what  he  had  Ieft>->hi8  re- 
maining little  property.  But  perhaps  we  should 
rank  this  with  ambiguity  of  emphasis  rathei 
than  epeech^as  where  the  paiion,  reading  the 
passage.  And  he  said,  saddle  me  an  ass — and 
they  saddled  him;  contrived  to  say^  Saddle  msw 
an  ass,  and  they  saddled  him. 

We  say  natural  child — as  if  marriage  were  on* 
natural;  or  rdther  as  if  it  were  unnatural  for  a 
child  to  be  born  in  wedlock.  This  may  be  a 
degree  or  two  worse  than  nere  ambiguity— It 
smacks  of  bad  poliey,  if  not  of  nnnmrality.  or  li- 
centiousness. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  aay  that 

(I)  For  example:— I  (read  on  your  toe;  and  then  In- 
stead of  sHyiDc  1  beg  you  to  pardon  sie,  1  b«lp  tbe  mat- 
ter by  faying,  1  few  pavdcn  M  If  yen  had  done 
sosMthisg  wfoegi  ^ 
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such  or  Bach  a  'person  i>  a  sutpieious  charac- 
ter: meaning,  not  that  he  hiaiBeif  is  suspicious  of 
otiitni  but  that  h«  if  $uipeeted  of  otbere,  and 
thonfoie  that  he  is  a  stupected  character. 

So  too,  wo  may  hear  people  say  of  each  oth- 
er, that  on  such  or  such  an  occasion  they  were 
•xceedingly  affiieted.  Before  you  can  find  out 
what  they  aMUi,  you  are  obhged  to  ask  if  they 
were  at  a  fimwai  or  a  dance,  when  they  were  so 
■flheted.  That  aaeertained— it  loay  be  coqaet- 
ry,or  afTectatiooa  or  Mrrow;  a  reproaeh  or  a 
oompliment. 

The  teetimony  toe  have  produced  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  said  «  eoaniellor  not  fire  nu> 
uutcs  ago — moaning  the  testimony  we  have, 
produced  to  you,  &c.  &c.  So  much  for  the  want 
of  a  comma.  It  converted  the  icmimuay  of  one 
ado  into  tbnt  of  the  other. 

I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  my  neighbour — a  bad 
opinion,  or  e  eontemptibU  opinion  of  you.  Why 
■bould  either  of  you  care?  Contemptible,  poor, 
•nd  bed  opinione  are  ndt  likoly  to  hurt  eatber 
you  or  my  neighbour. 

What  were  you  after?  said  a  judge  to  a  witness 
not  long  ago.  After  supper,  said  the  witness: 
yet  the  witness  did  not  come  aAer  supper,  mean- 
ing/or supper,  that  is,  with  a  view  to  gel  sup- 
per: but  in  order  of  time  he  was  after  supper, 
and  not  rightly  understanding  the  judge,  bis  re* 
ply  attached  itself  to  the  word  after:  just  as  I 
have  heard  e  very  slow,  speaker  say  that  after 
tpordii,  Mcb  nad  tneb  n  person  went  to  logger- 
beads  togetber:  noaniag  afiervtwrd: 

I  never  came  away  from  that  shop,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  purchase,  without  being  $atuAed 
that  I  had  been  cheated.  8atUjU4  that  I  bad 
been  cheated!  then  what  do  I  complain  of? 

1  shall  not  do  so — because  you  desire  me, 
said  a  medical  practitioner  once  that  I  knew: 
intending  to  pay  a  compliment,  and  show  great 
deference  to  another;  but  he  contrived  so  to  say 
it  as  to  insult  the  other:  instead  of  saying  1  shall 
not  do  so — because  you  desire  me;  that  is,  be- 
eavee  you  desire  me  not  to  do  so,  I  shall  respect 
your  advice  so  far,  and  not  do  it;  or  instead  of 
BO  delivering  the  same  words  that  they  should 
imply,  I  shall  not  do  so,  because  that  is,  merely 
because  jfoti  desire  it;  lie  said,  I  shall  not  do  so 
— because  you  desire  it:  that  is — beoaose  you 
desire  me  to  do  so,  I  shall  not  do  so. 

I  shall  not  do  so  for  mny  body,  another  will 
eay,  so  as  to  give  you  an  idea  that  he  would 
not  be  induced  to  do  bo  at  all,  when  what 
be  wishes  to  say  is,  that  he  would  not  do  so  for 
everybody— ^rgo,  that  ho  would  do  eo  for  tem^- 
body. 

If  Shakspeare  had  written,  '*  If  'twere  done 
when  ^s  done,  then  'twould  be  done,  when 
'twere  done,"  the  phrase  would  have  been 
thought  profound  or  beautiful,  or  significant 
with  a  hidden  purpose,  by  the  critics:  it  would 
have  been  delivered  on  the  stage  with 
geat  emphasis,  and  quoted  with  admira- 
tion by  the  chief  writers  on  ihe  drama.  All  who 
could  not  make  meaning  of  it  by  any  son  of 
bypolbeiNa  or  contrivance!  would  believe  either 


that  Shakepearo  intended  to  make  no  meaning 
of  it — nonsense,  to  suit  the  character,  or  the 
moment— or  that  (he  fault  was  in  the  tran- 
scriber, the  printer,  or  themselves;  any  tbing  to 
save  Shakspeare.  But  our  ambiguites  are  not 
subject  to  such  charitable  interpretation.  If  we 
go  astray— or  appear  to  go  astray — the  printer, 
the  amanuensis,  the  reader,  the  copier,  are  all 
discharged,  and  the  author  is  saddled.  Beware 
of  ambiguities,  therefore,  at  least  fur  a  century 
or  two. 

Shakspeare  says  in  another  Hno  passage, 
that  every  body  mouths  wiien  he  gets  to  it — 
**The  cry  is  still  they  come.**  Now  query  to  the 
meaning  here.  Did  Shakspeare  intend  to  say — 
The  cry  is — (then  stopping  to  listen)  still!— ^ 
they  come:  that  is,  htuhJ  they  come?  Or  did  he 
mean,  the  cry  is  etui — they  come;  that  is, 
the  cry  is  hushed — they  come!  Or,  did  he 
mean,  the  cry  is — glili  they  come!  that  is,  the 
cry  we  bear  is  in  these  words,  Stiii  ihty  come! 
Or  did  be  iMan  the  cry  is  still,  they  come!  that 
is,  the  cry  continues  to  be,  They  come?  There 
critic!  thou  who  pretendest  to  admire  Shaks- 
peare, and  to  justify  Shakapeare,  understand 
thou  that  if  thou  canst.  Fib  as  thou  wilt — a  fib 
of  thine  cannot  help  thee,  nor  hurt  another. 

You  never  heard  him  speak  well  of  himself, 
nor  anybody  else,  says  a  writer  now  before  me: 
meaning  to  be  very  severe.  But  what  he  saya 
is,  neither  you  nor  any  body  else  ever  heard 
him  speak  well  of  bimsalf. 

I  never  called  ^mUker  bloeibfaaad*  in  life* 
whispered  a  young  man  to  roe,  as  we  sat  to- 
gether, listening  to  the,  rough  language  of  a 
third  person;  bnt  be  so  aaid  it  aa  to  mean  that 
he  never  called  another  blockhead — to  his  side; 
or  never  called  an/Othtr  blockhead,  as  if  he  him- 
self were  one. 

**  If  I  was  not  a  great  author,'*  says  Hasfitt, . 

On  living  to  one's  self,  **  i  could  read  with  ever 
fresh  delight!  ♦  *  ♦  • — if  I  could  not  paint  like 
Claude,  I  could  admire  the  witchery  of  the  soft 
blue  sky,  as  I  walked  out  end  waa  aatisfied  with 

the  pleasure  it  gave  me."  Now — query.  Did 
not  Mr.  Hazlitt  mean  although,  and  not  if,  in 
the  passage  above?  By  i/,  he  implies  that  be 
is  a  great  author,  for  he  says  if  1  was  not:  had 
he  used  although,  the  meaning  would  still  bo 
rather  ambiguous,  thou|;h  not  so  bad  as  it 
DOW  is. 

Partout  les  vins  sent  rouges,  the  French 
say;  but  we  say  pas  tous  les  vins  sent  rouges, 
thereby  exactly  reversing  the  sense.  Voila  mon 
argent,  a  Frencbman  wdl  say;  bnt  we  say,  in 
readins  the  same  [ihrasc,  YoUamon  agent!  We 
don't  sound  the  r:  they  do. 

f.  once  owned  a  little  bit  of  a  vessel,  said  a 
lawgiver  not  long  ago,  where  be  meant  to  be 
very  much  on  his  guard  and  very  explicit.  Now 
query— Was  the  vessel  itself  a  little  bit  of  one, 
and  did  be  own  her?  Or  did  be  own  a  email 
part  of  a  vessel. 

To  over-see  a  thing  means  to  superintend  or 
watch  over  it;  but  oversight  derived  from  ibe 
same  vef  b,  meana  neglect.  We  eay  of  a  man  he 
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has  got  a  good  deal  of  gumption — meaning  he  is 
acute,  clever:  but,  if  he  ia  a  blockhead  we  call 
biro  a  gump.  So  tQO»  we  attach  •ne  tnaaning 
to  the  phrase  overlook,  and  another  to  that  of 
look  over.  To  overlook  a  paper,  and  to  look 
•vtr  a  paper,  are  strangely  different,  for  no 
KMWon  that  any  body  can  see.  ThM  too,  we 
Bay  that  we  are  mistaken,  where  we  mean,  not 
that  we  are  mistaken,  but  that  we  mistake. 
And  the  uafe  ia  completely  ealabliebed.  By 
our  language  we  say  that  another-  miatakas 
tu — but  we  mean  that  we  ouiaelTea  have  mis- 
took somebody. 

<*  It  was  to  atop  an  infeetion  which,  as  they 
believed,  hurried  to  perdition  every  soul  which 
it  seized,  that  they  employed  their  fire  and 
steel.**  Edinburgh  Review,  XCY.  p.  104.  Omit 
the  word  ns,  and  the  passage  ia  no  longer  ob- 
scure; but  as  it  now  stands,  it  would  appear 
tiiat  the  writer  himself  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
as  they  believed. 

£zceptio  probat  regulam.say  the  law-writers: 
The  exception  stengthens  the  rule,  say  the 
translators.  If  so,  the  more  exceptions  there 
are,  the  stronger  the  rule  should  be. 

Speaking  of  the  Rhododendron  Maximum, 
Nuttal  says  in  his  Botany,  p.  104,  **  This  spa- 
ciee  nnfelda  ite  epiendid  dnaters  of  flowers  about 
Jme  or  Jofy.  They  are  of  various  shades  of 
pink,  and  sometimes  nearly  white,'  but  without 
fragrance  a$  tn  all  the  other  genuine  Rhodo- 
dendron*. Now  query — By  the  above  lan- 
guage, are  we  fo  understand  that  all  the  other 
geniiine  rhododendrons  are  without,  or  with  fra- 
grance? If  you  do  not  know  the  fact  already, 
it  will  be  impoesible  for  yon  to  aay. 

**  They  have  no  backs  to  the  seats,  as  in 
London  theatres."  New  have  they  any  backs 
to  the  seats  or  not,  in  London?  • 

What  time  did  you  breakfast?  said  A.  At  half 
past  seven,  said  B.  I  should  think  'twas  nearer 
eight,  continued  A.  Now,  did  he  mean  to 
say  that  it  was  nearer  eight  tKHin  half  past  seven 
U\  or  nearer  to  eight  than  to  half  past  leven? 
Settle  that  if  you  can. 

*'  Thoushait  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth 
est  the  com.*'  Ergo,  you  may  maale  theoz 
that  treadeth  in  the  corn!  I  have  known  thism- 
terprotafion  to  be  put  upon  the  passage  by  a 
man  of  excellent  common-sense. 

He  i$  a  pereen  of  eonrideroHon*  Do  I  mean 
by  this  that  he  is  a  penon  of  cMiteguanee;  OT  a 
thoughtful  person? 

A  thing  is  of  the  last  importance,  we  say, 
SManing  of  the  j^st  importance. 

I  won't  give  more,  if  I  don't  have  it,  you  hear 
atid  every  day  m  the  market.  Who  would  give 
more,  if  he  didn*t  haoe  a  thing?  If  I  diet 
I  can*t  do  that.  Of  conree— who  could,  if  be 
ware  to  die? 

Thank  you  for  a  slice  of  that  ^eef  a  little 
41mm.*  Here  you  mean  a  slice  not  rare.  Bat,  if 
yon  say,  thank  you  for  a  slice  a  ilttle'doiie,  you 
■man  a  slice  that  is  rare. 

**To  aay,  therefore,  that  the  common  law  is 
■tw  Um^dt  ie  almoit  Ip  iHer  «  tniuk'* 


Judge  Story's  Inaugural  Address  as  Dane  Profes- 
sor. Did  he  mean  laarn-ed  or  learn'd?  Is  the 
common  law  never  maatered— 4wver  leaint;  or 
is  it  never  learned,  emditel— FtfnJtee. 

COR8ICAir  RQTEIfGES. 

Sonino  Gintera,  the  poorest  possideute,  the 
most  intrepid  hunter,  and  best  swordsman  of  the 
district  of  Oiutera,  was  walking  one  bright 
morning  in  one  of  those  forests  of  pine,  oak  and 
yew  trees,  which  cover  the  interior  of  Corsica, 
and  form  such  a  striking  contrast  with  its  bar- 
ren and  naked  coast;  thooldered  his  long  car*' 
bine,  atrophy  of  many  an  exploit  against  the 
Genoese,  and  which,  with  his  field  of  barley 
and  stone  hut,  which  he  proudly  called  bis  casa, 
oonstitnted  ail  hie  worldly  goods.  Sonino  mareb- 
ed  gaily  along  singing  a  love  song,  at  the  full 
pitch  of  his  voice,  and  quite  as  proud  and  ae 
happy  as  if  the  fair  manor  of  Giutera,  which 
sproM  far  and  wide  beneath  bis  feet,  were  hii 
own  paternal  inheritance.    Sonino  wa«r  a  thirti- 
eth cousin  of  the  Lord  of  Giutera,  whose  name, 
according  to  the  cnttom  of  Ooriicn,  where  all 
the  vassels  belong  to  one  family,  he  bore;  and 
whieh,  after  all,  he  did  not  disgrace.  Brave, 
active,  indefatigable,  cunning,  as  all  Corsicans 
are,  and  vindictive,  aa  they  all  gloiy  in  being, 
he  was  allowed  even  by  his  companions,  to  ho 
the  best  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  at  arms — a  sort  of 
nulitary  clan  who  obeyed  the  behests  of  the 
Lord  of  Giutera.    In  all  his  expeditions  agtiOfC 
the  Genoese,  Sonino  had  shared  the  dangers, 
the  fatigues,  and  even  the  heath  bed,  of  his  pv 
'  tron.  More  than  o^ee  he  had  risked  hie  life  la 
his  service  and  therefore  considered  himself  just- 
ly entitled  to  his  Lord's  protection  and  grati- 
tude: but,  at  this  moment,  no  ambitious  thoughts 
fitted  Sonino's  mhid— ether  ideas  occupied  htm, 
— and  his  brawny  and  muscular  legs  found  suffi- 
cient employment  in  clambering  up  a  mountain 
path  which  goats  and  Corsican  hunters  alone 
could  tread.    Sonino  soon  spied  out  the  object 
of  his  search — it  was  a  herd  of  ffoats — but  they 
were  tended  only  by  a  faithful  dog.    The  shep- 
herdess bad  vanished;  and  that  shepberdMHi  was 
his  betrothed;   Anna  Maria  was,  perhaps,  not 
the  prettiest  girl  of  the  district,  but  Sonino 
thought  she  was,  and  that  was  ail  sufficienL 
Her  clear  dark  akin,  and  bright  black  eyea,  and 
that  air  of  modest  and  patient  resignation,  so 
remarkable  in  all  the  women  of  Corsica,  showed 
to  still  greater  advantage  under  the  long  white 
veil  which  composed  her  Sunday  dress;  and  oo 
that  day,  Sonino  was  not  her  only  admirer! 
Anna  Maria !  he  called  aloud.  No  one  answered. 
The  old  echo  of  the  monntahi  Beetellea  iJone 
repeated  the  name  of  Anna  Maria.  Grieved 
and  discouraged,  Sonino  looked  around  him.  A 
slight  noise  among  the  bushes  startled  hiok 
*  Anna  Maria  art  then  there?'  he  ezdaimed,  ae 
he  rushed  towards  the  ppot  whence  the  noiae 
proceeded;  but  what  was  his  surprise,  when,  in- 
stead of  the  fairy  form  of  Anna,  he  beheld  the 
tall  plwM,  the  iMg  ci[rbiiw,  and  the  dried^p. 
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•hrivelled  form  of  his  noble  cousin,  the  Lord  of 
Giutera.  His  dark  and  haughty  brow  wore  an 
ipririon  quite  foreifo  to  iu  Thera  wai  a 
mixture  of  shame  and  anger  in  his  embarrassed 
manner;  and  his  usually  ashen  cheeJu  were  as 
etkaaon  as  the  flowers  of  arbutus. 

Good  day  to  you,  my  Lord,  said  floaino;  htTe 
yoa  bad  good  luck?  (But  this  queition  was  but 
the  prelude  to  another.)  Have  you  seen  Anna 
Maria?  have  you  seen  her?  he  repeated,  amazed 
•t  having  no  answer. 

No,  replied  bis  Lord,  sharply,  and  avoided  the 
penetrating  glance  of  the  youog  lover;  and  then 
•Med,  in  a  more  assured  tone,  yes,  I  have  had 
good  lack  enough,  though  my  game  has  escap- 
ed for  the  present;  but  1  shall  find  it  again. 
Good  luck  to  you,  Sonino;  and  he  was  walking 
9ft,  when  niwienly  stopping,  he  took  e  purse 
end  chain  and  a  coral  cross  from  his  pocket — 
Here,  said  he,  the  purse  is  for  you,  and  this  is 
the  wedding  gift  I  intended  for  your  betrothed. 
Do  yaa  melie  it  aceeptable  to  her. 

The  grateful  vassel  would  have  thanked  him, 
bat  ho  met  bis  master's  eye,  and  someth'mg  he 
read  there  leemed  lo  dispense  him  from  grati- 
tude; bis  face  wore  a  strange  expreaiioa  of  irony, 
disdain  and  hatred.  With  a  gesture  of  impa- 
tience, the  Lord  Giotera  disappeared  rapidly 
among  the  meaei  of  the  foreit.  Sonino  wee  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  the  strange  conduct,  but 
eome  secret  presentiment  told  him  all  was  not 
right.  Anna  Maria  he  called  again.  This  time 
the  dog  name  to  him!  Ah!  Genoesse,  he  said, 
cannot  you  tell  me  where  tarries  Anna  Maria.' 
The  intelligent  animal  guided  Sonino  to  a  dis- 
tant part,  and  stopping  at  tlieentranoe,  heaeera* 
ed  to  say,  she  is  here.  The  young  man  rapidly 
pursued  the  path  thus  indicated  to  him.  He 
soon  reached  the  other  side  of  the  wood;  and 
the  mountain  reared  its  naked  and  barren  sum- 
mit above  him,  which,  if  once  attained  would 
command  an  extensive  prospect.  He  bad  walk- 
ed boldly  on,  still  agitated  by  the  moat  fatal 
IHweentiments.  At  last  he  beheM  hit  love;  she 
was  sitting  on  a  large  stone  overlooking  a  tre- 
mendous precipice,  which  presented  a  long 
wall  of  granite,  nere  and  there  interapened  with 
a  few  bushes;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss 
was  a  fierce  unseen  torrent  which  thundered 
ander  the  broken  rocks  with  a  tremendous  noise. 
The  whole  soene  was  in  perfect  keeping,  end 
well  calculated  to  inspire  both  gloom  and  terror. 
Such  waa  the  spot  where  Anna  Maria  awaiVed 
her  lorer.  When  she  beheld  him  the  gave  a 
terrible  shtiek,  and  her  whole  frame  jMcaroe 
dreadfully  convulsed,  and  when  he  approached 
her  and  would  have  clasped  her  to  hia  breast, 
ahe  drew  iMck  with  an  expreaeion  of  horror. 

Touch  me  not,  she  exclaimed;  and  she  flew  to 
the  Other  side  of  the  precipice,  and  seated  her- 
eeif  on  its  very  britak,  as  if  at  the  moment  she 
dreaded  it  leia  than  the  approach  of  her  lover. 
Poor  Sonino  was  thunder  struck.  The  cross  of 
eoral  abone  brightly  in  his  hands,  and  the  sight 
•f  ik  eeewed  to  route  Uuia  (Vom  her  trtnoe  of 
deapeiih 


Have  you  aeen  bim,  she  eagerly  said:  have 
you  seen  him?  and  her  face,  which  she  in  vain 
endeavored  toeoneeal  with  her  hand%  weewflb* 

sed  with  the  deepest  crimson. 

A  dreadful  thought  flashed  across  Sonino's 
mind.  Yes,  he  exclaimed,  I  have  seen  him: 
end  he  bade  me  

He  dared  not  proceed;  a  thousand  horrible 
thoughts  like  sp  many  daggers  seemed  to  pierce 
hit  heart;  and  he  let  the  erom  drop  from  hie 
hands  as  if  it  had  been  of  fire:  Anna  Marin 
pushed  it  with  her  feet  into  the  raging  gulf. 

What  hast  thou  done?  cried  Sonino;  all  hie 
worst  feara  coi|firmed  by  thia  action.  What 
hast  thou  done?  Would  he  have  aeduced  thee! 
Is  this  cross  

The  price  of  my  dishonor! — yes,  revenge  me, 
that  cross  la  mine!  1  go  to  seek  it.  She  plong* 
ed  into  the  yawning  abyss  below. 

The  next  morning  was  as  bright  a  one  as  ever 
dawned  on  that  region  which  spreads  from  Giu- 
tera  to  the  mountains  of  Baatelica.  The  broad 
meadows,  which  in  the  rainy  season  are  convert- 
ed into  so  many  awampe,  concealed  by  ahorl 
thick  grass,  wera  now  alive  with  a  crowd  of 
monntaineera — all  armed  with  long  guns,  pistola 
hanging  over  their  left  thighs,  and  stilettos  pass- 
ed through  their  girdles — who  were  going  to 
their  national  celebration  aalf  prepared  for  war. 
In  fact,  the  Corsican  knows  not  what  mirth 
means — always  pre-occupied  with  projects  of  in- 
trigue or  of  revenge;  he  seldom  minglea  with  a 
sex  which  he  afiects  to  despise;  and  if  on  thia 
day  some  groupes  of  young  girls,  were  to  be  seen 
enjoying  themselves  away  from  the  controlling 
slavery  of  their  parent%  and  even  atoging  some 
gayer  melody  than  usual,  at  the  approach  of  the 
men  the  joyful  strains  were  instantly  hushed, 
and  the  dark  eyes  of  the  fair  singers  cast  ou  the 
earth  aa  if  terrified  and  aahamed  of  having  dar- 
ed to  amuse  themselves  without  the  permission 
of  their  lords  and  masters.   The  crowd  moved 
towards  the  level  plain  which  was  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  mountain  of  Oiutera,  and  on  the  i 
other  by  an  immense  swamp,  well  known  and 
long  dreaded  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict A  apace  had  been  raeerved  in  the  centra  ' 
of  the  plain,  for  the  erection  of  several  tents, 
made  of  leaves  and  branches;  one  ia  the  middle 
overlooked  the  others  as  the  Manor  House  of 
Giutera  overtopped  the  humble  roofs  of  the  ' 
villages.    Its  noble  owner  was  seated  in  this 
tent  to  watch  the  race,  which  very  racu  attract- 
ed waat  of  the  Corsicana  to  the  high  landa  of 
GMntera.   There,  bounded  in  frolicsome  liberty, 
a  number  of  small  horses  with  flowing  mane 
and  eyes  of  fire,  which  were  to  contend  for  the 
prize.  Part  of  the  performance  conaiated  in 
catching  these  horses  by  dint  of  §kill,  jumping 
on  their  unsaddled  back  ,  and  imprisoning  their  i 
mouths  as  if  yet  unuse    to  the  bit,  in  a  nooae 
thrown  skilfully  over  their  heads.   At  a  g>*io  | 
signal  all  the  candidat     jumped  at  once  into 
the  ring,  and  by  gaining  iue  wind  oo  the  horses, 
eeon  Baatwed  them,  and  made  tham  as  dedle 
ae  the  beat  broken  hone  would  b«  under  the 
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Cttrb.    One  still  remained  free,  and  ran  round 
the  lists  with  •  strength  and  rapidity  which 
baffled  the  eflbrta  of  the  best  horseman.  Some 
one  called  Sonino,  and  all  exclaimed  that  he 
wlooB  coold  tame  the  animal. — After  seeking 
for  him  a  long  while,  he  was  found  alone,  stand, 
ing  by  a  rudely  sculptured  image  of  the  Madon- 
na, which  overlooked  the  plain.     His  eyes 
flashed  with  a  dark  and  repressed  fire,  and  his 
hand  played  convulsivdjf  with  the  handle  of 
his  stiletto;  but  no  one  noticed  this  motion  a 
the   time.    However,  it  was  remarked  that 
when  smMBoned  to  the  lists,  he  knelt  before  the 
Madonna,  as  if  imploring  assistance  and  success. 
Good  luck,  good  luck  to  thee,  exclaimed  the  spec- 
tatore,  as  Bonino  without  heeding  them,  jump- 
ed into  the  ring.  He  stopped  about  fiAj'paees, 
from  the  horse,  who,  priclting  up  his  ears,  and 
darting  fire  from  bis  nostrils,  seemed  prepared 
both  to  fight  and  fly.    Every  eye  was  fixed  on . 
this  interesting  sight;  every  voice  and  breath 
was  hushed,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  savage  ani- 
niei*  who  seemed  even  startled  by  the  deep  si. 
leaoe  around  him;  and  the  Lord  of  Oiatera, 
more  attentive  than  the  rest,  held  aloft  and 
showed  to  Sonino  a  carbine  in  silver,  the  re- 
ward of  the  vietor.   But  Sonuio's  attention  was 
fixed  upon  his  prey;  he  took  from  his  *carghe- 
ra,'  a  large  ball  of  lead,  and  splitting  it  slightly 
on  each  side,  passed  the  end  of  a  long  rope 
throogh  the  aperture,  thus  imitating  the  Peru, 
vian  lasso,  which  he  had  either  invented  from 
necessitjr,  or  which  had  been  described  to  him 
hj  eeme  Italian  adventurer.   The  horse  alarm- 
ed at  first  by  the  deep  calm,  had,  little  by  little, 
got  used  to  it.    Soon  turning  round,  he  present- 
ed his  tail  to  Sonmo,  who  seizing  the  propi* 
tioas  noment,  glided  softly  up  to  hiAi  as  does  the 
serpent  through  the  long  grass,  be  twirled  the 
dangerous  lasso  two  or  three  times  in  the  air, 
and  then,  with  wonderful  skill,  caught  the  hind 
legs  of  the  horse  in  its  running-noose,  and  drag- 
ged him  to  the  earth  by  the  force  of  the  blow. 
Sonino  instantly  jumped  on  him,  as  would  the 
tiger  on  his  prey,  and  bit  his  ear;  and,  having 
tamed  him  by  the  pain,  he  passed  the  other  end 
of  the  rope  round  his  head,  to  serve  for  a  halter, 
then  slacking  the  noose  which  held  his  legs,  he 
pade  him  get  up  and  rush  into  the  plain,  where 
he  fatigued  him  with  a  thousand  violent  and  ra- 
pid evolutions,  till  he  had  completely  conguered 
him.    He  then  released  him  from  bis  bonds,  and 
brought  bim  in  triumph  to  the  tent  of  his  Lord; 
while  the  plain  re-echoed  with  cheering  ap- 
plause.   Even  the  Lord  of  Glutera  could  not 
infiise  his  tribute  to  the  intrepid  horseman;  he 
left  his  seat  and  advanced,  holding  the  prize  in 
his  hand;  he  shuddered,  however,  when  he  met 
the  eye  of  Sonino;  his  pale  cheeks  and  compress- 
ed lipe  being  certam  indieations  of  approach- 
ing vengeanee.  How^fcr,  trusting  to  bis  victim, 
whose  silence  he  ime  Sued  he  had  bought,  and 
to  tlie  number  of  ""msd  men  around  him,  he 
cf  eenlod  his  terrd  Jtder  an  air  ef  Undnees, 
and  presented  the  carbine  to  the  victor.  Soni- 
no reoeived  it  with  indiflerence>  and  futened  it 
8 


firmly  to  his  back,  while  be  bent  low  to  the 
praise  which  the  murderer  of  Anna  Maria 
thought  proper  to  bestow  on  him.  With  his 
left  hand  he  tightened  the  halter  of  his  horse, 
and  casting  one  look  to  Heaven  and  on  the 
erowd,  whieh  gased  on  him  with  h  miitnre  ef 
admiration  and  anxiety,  he  swung  bli  terrible 
lasso  three  times  round  his  head.  The  assassin 
turned  pale  and  would  havo  fled — but  it  was 
too  late.  The  fatal  lead  caught  round  his  legs, 
and  overturned  him.  Sonino  struck  his  stiletto 
into  his  horse,  and  excited  him  with  the  savage 
cry  peculiar  to  the  Corsicans,  urged  him  over 
the  plain.  He  was  pursued;  but  the  powerful 
steed,  spurred  incessantly  and  frightened  by  the  ^ 
unusual  load  which  he  dragged  behind  him,  gal- 
loped impetuously;  the  sereams  of*  his  victim, 
who  now  and  then  raised  his  bleeding  head,  ex- 
cited him  so  much  that  the  pursuers  were  soon 
left  beliind.  They  stopped  at  the  beginning  of 
the  swamp  already  mentioned;  but  Sonino,  hie 
horse  and  their  victim,  still  rode  on,  and  were 
seen  advancing  and  sinking  by  degrees  into  this 
treacherous  ground.  Some  thought  they  saw 
Sonino  get  off  his  horse,  and  plunge  the  mangled 
body  of  his  enemy  into  this  awful  grave,  in  • 
which  be  too  seemed  destined  to  be  engulfed — 
the  exhausted  horie  reared  his  head  for  a  moment 
above  the  woods,  and  then  instantaneously  sunk ; 
and  from  that  fatal  day,  no  tidings  were  ever 
received  of  the  Lord  of  Giutera  or  his  horse.  It 
has  since  been  said  that  a  Mountaineer,  with  a 
large  carbine  set  in  silver,  found  an  honorable 
death  in  the  ranks  of  those  Corsicans,  who, 
under  Jampiero  the  Goatherd,  beeame  the  al- 
lies  of  France;  but  those  who  guarantee  this 
fact,  do  not  affirm  that  this^warrior  was  Soni- 
no Giutera. 

Fron  ftm  Taliann. 
BOfTG. 

When  the  firmament  qafven  with  daylight's  yooag 

beam, 

And  the  woodlands  awakeoiog;  burst  intoahynui|  ■ 
And  the  glow  nrthe  cky  blazes  back  from  thsMsam,-* 
How  the  briebt  ones  'of  hcavan  in  the  te%hlnsss 

grow  dim. 

Oh.  'tis  sad  in  that  moment  of  gloiy  and  song. 
To  see,*  while  the  hill-tope  ere  waitioc  the  son, 

The  sliftrring  host  that  kept  watch  all  nigbt  k>Dg 
O'er  Love  and  o'er  Slumber,  go  out  one  by  oae. 

Till  the  circle  of  ether,  deep,  rosy  and  vast, 
Searee  flhencn  wiui  one  ef  the  tnwB  thtt  were  there: 

And  their  leader,  the  day-star,  the  brightest  and  last, 
Twinkles  faiotly  and  fades  ia  that  desert  of  air. 

Thai  Oblivion,  from  aydst  of  whose  shadow  we  easM, 
Steals  o'er  us  airain  when  life's  moment  it  goee; 

And  the  crowd  of  bright  names  in  the  heaven  of  fame. 
Grow  pale  aud  are  quenched  as  the  years  hasten  an« 

Let  thesa  fade— hot  we'Upragr  thit  the  Sf%  in  whom 

flight 

Of  emsawssandew  Winfcfte  niNmhMMS  shall 

die,  ^ 
rise  o'er  the  world,  with  the  gladness  and  lUht 
Of  Ifcs  dawn  dMt  sAibM  the  ilaft  ftem  Ihe 
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aCHOOLi  OF  FLORA— NEW  SfiBl£& 

(COPTRIOHT  tKCURKD.) 

With  a  Tiew  to  gratify  the  ToUriet  of  Botaaio  Science,  we  bavc  consented  to  retire  onr  "S*o«l  of 
Flon^*' in  »  aew  Mric«,ttlUtiB2  oar  ezamplei  toraeh  oroamMtal  and  Medical  PUnt.,  whose  Tirtuek  entitle 
tbem  to  a  place  in  onr  Mgca.  We  shall  endeavour  to  make  onr  teleetioDs  from  tbe  MediMmofa^K»  a» 
to  unite  amuaement  wiUi  instracUoji,  and  to  furnish  a  delectable  Utanry  boquet,  wortbj  cff  ■MlifilwMI  Wt 

usefulness  and  beauty. 


EUPATOaXUM  PBRFOLZATUaS. 


Vulgar  Names— Thorough-wort,  B«neiet.Joepye, 
T^aaal  Feverwort,  Sweating-plant,  Thorough-stem, 
CroMWort,  lagan  8ag*i  Agueweed,  Tbonwgh.waz, 

^^mSm  bT' rKBroLiATUM— Stem  vllkaik  ejlindrie; 
laarea  opposite  coaaate. perfoliate,  oMWft  Upcriag. 
neate,  serrulate,  rugose  abora,  MMBlOW  baatttn;  flow- 
Mrs  with  a  dozen  of  flosculea.  ^  ^  .  .  ,  .  ..^^ 
DiacBiPTioH— Root  pavaMHli  BMimni,  anMmea, 
with  aeanty  fibrea,  and  sending  up  many  atemi,  which 
an  liPKi|lit«  wnple  nt  the  base,  branched  abo?e  in  a 
tiltJiSlSn  form,  faming  a  dapreased  corymb;  from  two 
to  fire  feet  high,  roond,  corered  with  flanma  haira; 
the  whale  plant  ha*  a  gwiih  green  color,  and  avaathc 
tDwan  nre  of  a  dull  white.  LeaTea  oppodte,  deeos- 
aate,  connate  at  the  baae,  or  nnited  toeaeh  other  there, 
where  biwdert,  and  gradoally  tapennr  ton  Mtp  |ntaL 
from  three  to  eight  ircheg  long,  narrow  oblong,  rongh 
abore,  woolly  beneath,  margin  serrulate,  upper  leaves 


History— A  Tery  athkn^  lOant^eBNjy  reeogniscd 
among  all  othen,  even  when  not  n  dmmb*  hjr  iia  eon- 

nate  leaves,  perforated  by  the  Stem,  as  in  the  Teazel  or 
j^MOCtu  fullonum.  It  helooga  to  a  |;enu8  conUining 
■oMy  one  hundred  apteie^  tJl  Ter^r  different  from  this 
except  the  E.  ie$nfoHum,  wbioh  it  nearly  alike,  but 
has  smooth  Stems,  leares  roonded  at  the  bate,  not  united 


■or  temeatoae,  flowen 


wtambj  iMSf  wffl  be 


One  half  of  the  Speeiea  grmr  in  Amaiiea,  wmi  mn!f 

have  medical  properties;  but  this  appears  the  most  ef!i' 
cient,  and  being  also  best  known,  deserves  a  preference, 
ahbough  seTeral  are  nscfol  sabstitates  in  some  cases.—* 
It  ie4ij  no  maons  a  handsome  plant,  wfatla  aaaj  eonge* 
narie  are  <;aite  elegant  plants,  mtrodoeadintonsaoygar. 
dens,  such  are  the  E.  celtetinum  with  beautiful  azure 
blossoms,  common  all  along  the  western  stteama,  antithe 
E.  jMcrpttrewn  with  large  purple  flowoia,  on  0  ainn  fiyo 
to  eight  feet  high,  with  whorled  leave*. 

They  are  all  autumnal  plants:  this  blossoms  from  Au- 
gust to  October. 

liOCAUvr— CooMKMi  in  fmuBiM,  rnanhea,  and  near 
■treana,  from  MataM  to  Florida,  and  from  Onio  to  Loo* 
isiana;  where  it  appears  to  have  been  stationed  by  the 
benevolence  of  nature,  wherever  men  are  liable  to  local 
tomrs.  It  ie  fonnd  alio  i»  Nim  Seitii^  CsHda,  Bljo> 
soori,  Aifcansas,  &e. 

Qualities— Tbe  whole  pint,  mtUB,  atenw,  Icavea, 
and  noweri  are  intensely  bitter,  but  not  astriiwenl;  thcy> 
have  a  necoliar  flavor  and  faint  smeU.  Thej We  been 
•nnIM  bi  Anderaon,  Bigeloir  and  LAWieoea,  nod  fbond 
to  contain  Extractive,  Amarine,  a  gnm,  a  resin,  an  acid 
similar  to  the  gallic.  Acetate  of  lime,  some  azote  and 
tannin,  and  ia^y  a  peeoliar  substance  Eupatorint^ . 
brown,  bitter,  reainifotnhiohAloiBiMtKnna«teohtl» 
forming  sulfates,  nitrates,  so. 

PRorERTiES — A  valuable  sudorific,  tonic,  alterative, 
^  antiseptiCi  cathartic^  ciqftic,  Mwif^gei  conoboralt,  di> 
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aretic,  astringent,  deobstnient,  and  stiraalaot.  It  was 
one  of  the  mo«t  powerfal  remedies  of  the  oatire  tribes 
for  foTCfi^  ft6«  It  has  been  introduced  extensively  into 
imede*  ul  over  the  eonntry,  from  Nerr  Bi»|<Mid  to 
Alatema,  and  inserted  in  all  otir  medieal  works,  although 
writers  difier  as  to  the  extent  of  its  effects.  It  appears 
to  be  toperiorto  Anthmi*  nobili*  or  Camomile  as  asn- 
dohfie  tonie,  and  preferable  to  Barks  in  the  treatment  of> 
the  local  atrtomnu  femt  of  the  eoantry,  near  streams; 
lakes  and  mar^he.^.  I  hare  se«n  them  cured  efficiently 
bj  it  when  other  tonics  failed.  H  acta  somewhat  like 
Antimony,  without  the  dangelr  ittoadiBf  the  use  of  this 
loineral.  The  cold  preparations  are  powerful  tonics, 
and  do  not  produce  emesis  as  an  orer-uose  of  the  warm 
decoction.  It  acts  poweffaUj  on  the  akin,  and  removes 
obatinate  eutaaeoat  diMMBi.  Il  baa  corect  the  following 
diaoflden  in  mnqr  iMUuiea:  iHtennHtnic  fend  fanitteiit 
ferers;  petechial  or  spotted  fieirer,  called  also  malignant 
or^^phoid  pleBri^r;  oiaeMetof  feaerai  debiliQr;  Aacitas, 
AmmtMi  JMena,  aai  ddUlltj  wiriof  fkvMi  ietesu^ 
inee;  Mate  and  chronic  rhenmatlsm;  inolent  catarrns; 
biliotts  and  typbug  fever,  narticularly  low  typhus,  inci- 
dent to  marshy  placeg,  and  attended  with  a  hot  and  dry 
drini—also,  influenza,  the  Lake  fever,  similar  to  the 
yalSUm  fcver.  and  the  yellow  fever  itaelf;  rin^^worms, 
and  TiDea  Capites,  Dropsy,  Dyspepsiat  WUfiuntt 
of  the  stomach,  and  bites  of  saakes. 

Tkia  plant  mav  be  so  aaaaged  at  |0  aetaa  a  tonie,  • 
•vdoriiatalaaattveecaa«»em,aareqaued.  No  other 
to^  of  aqqal  aetivHy  eaate  ezhibited  in  fivers,  with 
laae  danger  of  increasing  excitement  and  producini;  con- 
gmioBj  the  ody  oUecUon  to  it«  general  use  i«  its  nan- 
mom  md  iiaagreeable  taste,  h  aubstooce  or  aold  4a- 
oodiMt  aad  oembgaed  with  aromaties,  it  becomes  t«Y 
efficient  ia  intermittents  and  dyspeptic  disorders;  >t 
strengthens  the  viscera  and  restores  tone  to  the  sjsicm. 
Thtt  joaM  ctf  the  powder  are  from  ten  to  twenty  grains, 
tka  daooMiM  aad  iafiMioa  Itobi  oae  to  Ihrae  caiooeau"— 
No  tupleasaat  effects  follow  the  cold  preparations. 

Ample  accounts  of  the  beneficial  eflects  of  this  plant 
are  tt>  ae  foond  ia  all  our  aMdieal  works.  Borson  says 
that  te  Aaorexia.  aoMaqpaat  to  dnukcMUS%  a  caid  ia- 
finian  hm  speedily  niloroi  the  toaa  of  the  atomaeh.— 
Zollickoffer  extols  it  as  an  alterative  remedy  in  tinea 
capites,  united  to  cremor  tartar  and  sugar,  two  spoonfuls 
l^rea  three  times  a  day.  Thatcher  says  that  tbe  cold 
iBf^Mioa  eares  Ulious  eholio  with  obstinate  constipation, 
a  tea  cap  fall  evei^  half  hoar  producing  a  cathartic  ef- 
fect. The  wann  infusion  caoses  a  copious  perspiration, 
ahd  oAea  htowaes  a  safe  aad  oartMn  «n»etie.  Chap- 
BUM  ralalet  that  It  eaitd  tta  ktad  of  hOmmm  tmiA 
Breakbone  fever,  acting  as  a  diaphoretic,  whence  its  po- 

Ealar  name  of  Boneset.  The  name  of  Jocpye  is  given 
li^  aad  to  £.  fniiniiliw,  ia  New  England,  froaa  aa 
-  ladiaA  of  that  aaoie,  who  oared  typbos  with  it,  by  a 
copious  perspiration.  E  berle  says  that  oatarrhal  fevers 
may  be  removed  by  drinking  a  weak  infusion  of  it  in 
going  to  bed.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  the  indigestion 
of  old  people;  and  aiay  bo  used  as  an  aesiliaiy  to  otiier 
tonics  and  emetics  in  all  cases.  The  extract  and  syrup 
aU  tbe  properties,  and  are  less  disagreeable  to 


Lavd  C»ab8  or  Jamaica. — Crabs  abound 
kk  the  eastern  part  of  Jamaica  at  all  eeaaona, 
bat  tn  coosiderad  to  be  beat  in  the  months  the 
■■itot  of  which  contain  the  letter  R.  They  are 
BMMt  plentiful  in  May,  tbe  aeaao9  at  which  they 
d^ont  their  egge,  or  run,  aa  the  ii«gftiet  Mcpreaa 
it»  tad  when  the  earth  is  literally  covered  with 
them.  At  this  season  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
them  out  pf  the  houses,  or  even  out  of  the  bed- 
rooma,  wlwre,  tt  one  tim*  ieratching  with  their 
large  claws,  and  at  another  rattling  across  the 
floor,  tiMty  make  a  noiae  thai  would  not«  little 


astonish  and  alariQ  a  stranger.  Occauonaliy, 
they  will  lodge  themeelvea  very anngly  ki  aboot, 

and  if  a  pereon  puts  his  foot  upon  them  inadvert- 
ently, he  has  quick  intimation  of  the  intruder, 
by  a  grasp  of  his  nippers.  For  a  a  few  weeks  in 
this  season  they  maj-lM  gathered  in  any  quaa- 
titiee,  and  the  negroes  Bometimee  hurt  themselves 
by  making  too  free  use  of  them.  Even  the 
hogs  eictcfc  the«»  akhough  not  alwata  witk  im- 
punity, fts  a  crab  aometimes  gets  hold  of  them  by 
tbe  snout,  from  which  he  is  not  easily  disengag- 
ed, and  the  terrified  animal  runs  about  squeaking 
in  great  distress.  At  lOther  aeasoai^  and  when 
more  valuable,  they  are  caught  by  torch  light  at 
night,  and  put  into  covered  baskets.  Crowds  of 
negroes  from  the  neighbouring  plantations  pass 
my  hoaae  every  evening  with  their  torches  and 
baskets,  goin^  to  a  crabwood  on  the  other  side, 
and  return  before  midnight  fully  laden.  Their 
baSlMta  will  eentain  about  Ibrty  crabt,  and  the 
regular  price  is  a  five  penny  piece,  our  smallest 
com,  equal  to  about  3  l-2d  sterling,  for  five  or 
six  crabs.  At  this  rate  a  negro  will  make  2b 
6d  currency  in  an  evening;  and  the  mora  impro- 
vident, who  will  not  cultivate  provision  grounds, 
depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  catching  craba 
and  seilinff  thorn  to  ottien.  A  bondred  plantaiM, 
usually  sold  at  five  shillings,  will  purchase  from 
sixty  to  seventy  crabs,  and  two  of  these  eaten 
with  plantaina  or  yama  make  an  excellent  meal. 
I  have  seen  opwarat  of  a*  bmkbod  negroes  paao 
my  house  in  an  evening,  and  return  with  their 
baakets  on  their  heads,  not  onlv  full  of  craba, 
hot  with  quantitfee  of  thom  laatenod  by  the 
claws  on  the  tops  of  the  baskets.  I  make  but  a 
moderate  computation,  when  I  suppose  they  must 
have  had  at  the  very  least  three  thousand  crabs. 
Almost  every  negro  family  has  an  old  Hoar  liairti 
pierced  with  holes,  in  which  their  crabs  are 
kept.  They  are  fed  with  plantain  skins,  &c.  and 
taken  out  abd  tbhm  into  the  pot  aa  wanted.—- 

•«  DON'T  BREAK  IT,  JOS-E," 
Said  the  fond  mother,  as  she  gave  the  darling 
boy  the  looking-glass.  Little  Joa-e,  as  hia 
mother  called  him,  notwithstanding  he  had  toys 
enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  child,  one  day 
took  It  into  hia  lieaa  tliat  ho  abonld  bo  quito 
happy  if  he  could  have  the  looking-glass  added 
to  the  number.  **The  looking-glass,**  said  his 
mother,  **  why,  child,  who  ever  heard  of  suth  a . 
thing?'*  Joe>o  straight  way  began  to  be  impor- 
tunate, **ma,  ma,  I  want  the  glass;  give  me  the 
glass."  "Poh,  poh,*'8aid  his  mother,  "do  yon 
think  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  looking-giaaa 
to  play  with?  You  would  break  it,  and  cut 
your  fingers  with  it,  and  then  we  should  have  to 
aend  for  the  doctor!'*  "  1  shan't  break  it;  I 
won't  cut  my  fmgen:  ht  mo  have  it,**  and  th«ii 
he  laid  hold  of  hia  mother's  gown  in  good  earn- 
est.  After  being  dragged  across  the  room  a  few 
iines,  Jos-e  began  to  cry;  and  his  mother's  pa- 
tioaoo  being  qmto  ed»aitad,  tho  tooli  him  off, 
aaying,  **  Joe  you  shan't  have  the  looking-glass, 
there,\  now  go  about  your  business."  Tliis 
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would  have  been  a  death  blow  to  Joe's  hopes,  ' 
if  he  bad  not  endured  such  trials  before*  and  , 
come  off  conqueror.    He  was  not,  therefore, 
diaheartened.    He  laid  himself  therefore  right 
down  upon  the  floor,  and  beg&a  to  roar  as  if  he 
would  raiM  the  neighbon. 

Hereupon  hiB  mother'*  wrath  was  kindled ;  she 
called  Joe  a  naughty  boy,  and  threatened  to  tell 
his  father  of  him,  and  he  would  take  a  stick,  to 
him,  and  ahoC  him  op  in  the  dark  hole.  At 
t^B  Joe  took  a  pitch  one  note  higher,  (as  we 
musicians  say,)  and  trilled  away  a  most  lament- 
able solo.   His  mother,  who  had  no  ear  for 
Dioiie,  became  alarmed.    She  feared  he  would 
burst  a  blood-vessel,  or  die  with  rage,  and  just 
at  this  moment  sundry  stories  of  such  accidents 
flitted  acroM  her  mind  with  fearful  reality. 
Joe's  lungs  held  out  wonderfully,  and  after  eve- 
ry bar's  rest,  he  raised  hia  voice  a  semi-tonCt 
until  he  screamed  ternlic  iu  the  space  above. 
What  was  to  be  done?   Half  craiy  with  noise 
and  apprehension,  she  attempted  to  pacify  Utile 
Jos-e,  by  otlering  him  the  pincushion,  the  story 
book,  the  little  tea-set— hot  all  wonld  not  do, 
his  heart  was  set  npon  the  looking-glass,  and  he 
would  cry  his  eyes  out  if  he  could  not  have  it. 
At  last  his  afflicted  mother  yielded.    She  took 
down  the  looking  glass  and  gave  it  to  him,  say- 
ing, **ihere,  I  declare  you  are  the  beat  all — take 
it  an'  you  unit,  but  don't  break  it,  Jos-e.** 
Now  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  what 
became  of  Joe-e  and  the  looking-glass.   It  is  no 
matter.  I  suppose  he  broke  it  and  cut  his  fingers 
into  the  bargain  j  but  I  wish  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  mother  rather  than  to  the  child.  In  the 
first  place,  she  was  faulty  in  not  refusing  to  grant 
Joe's  request  in  the  beginning.   In  the  second 

Slace,  she  was  faulty  in  endeaToring  to  terrify 
im  by  the  doctor  and  the  dark  hole.-- And,  in 
the  third  place,  she  was  wicked  in  telling  him  a 
downright  falsehood.  Many  mothers,  and  fa- 
thers too,  who  would  not  tell  a  lie  for  their  right 
hands,  are  guilty  of  such  conduct  almost  every 
day,  in  their  intercourse  with  their  children.  No 
wonder  that  so  many  children  grow  up  to  lie 
and  steal,  and  go  to  the  house  of  correction  and 
the  slate  prison. 

Mothers,  be  firm.  Be  jealous  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, that  the  rod  is  nnneceasary.  If  Solomon's 
maxim  was  true  once,  it  is  true  now.  Our  race 
is  not  so  much  improved — our  children  (little 
cherubs,  as  we  call  them)  are  not  such  angelic 
creatures,  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  insubordi- 
nation  is  in  them  still.  If  you  would  make  your 
children  good  children,  keep  them  in  subjection; 
if  you  wish  them  to  be  honest  men  and  virtuous 
^maw,donoit9atkthemto  lie;  if  you  would 
save  the  nation,  do  not  give  them  ^oJktiig  glass- 
es to  play  with. 

Pride  must  be  allowed,  to  a  certain  degree, 
else  a  man  cannot  keep  up  his  d  ignity .  In  glut- 
tony there  must  be  eating,  in  drunkeness  there 
.  must  be  drinking;  it  is  not  the  eatins,  nor  the 
drhiking  that  ia  to  bt  bUmed,  bat  the  exeeii. 
Soin  pride. 


WIT  AND  SENTIMENT.  

An  eitravagant  blade,  was  told  that  he  le- 
iembled  the  prodigal.  <'No,"  replied  he,  **I 
never  fed  swine."  "A  good  reason,**  retorts 
the  other,  "the  devil  would  not  trust  you  with 
his  pigtt" 

The  Shoe  and  the  Slipper,  a  Fable  from  the 
French.— A  shoe,  ornamented  with  superb  buc- 
kles, said  to  a  slipper,  that  was  placed  near 
to  him,  'My  good  friend,  why  have  you  not 
buckles.'*  *  Of  what  use  are  they?'  replied  the 
slipper.  *  Is  it  possible  that  you  don't  know  the 
use  of  buckles?  without  them  we  should  stick  in 
the  mire  the  first  bog  we  enter.  *  My  dear 
friend,'  said  the  slipper,  '  I  never  go  into  bogs.* 
It  is  certafaily  wiser  and  better  to  avoid  difficult 
ties  than  to  provide  remedies  for  them.  This  ia 
a  lesson  cunning  people  and  fools  can  never  un- 
derstand. 

Among  the  ancient  Roman  Matrons  and  Vir- 
gins, the  use  of  wine  was  unknown,  and  the 
woman  was  taxed  with  immodesty  whose  breath 
smelled  of  the  grape.  Pliny  says  that  Cato  was 
of  opinion  that  the  custom  of  kissing  first  began 
between  kinsmen  and  kioawomen,  that  thej 
might  know  whether  their  wivee,  davghMi*,  of 
nieces  had  tasted  wine. 

At  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  London  Sun- 
day School  Union,  the  Rev.  S.  Kilpin  remarked, 
that  in  catechising  some  children  on  the  subject 
— ^**Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  H  ie  in  Hea- 
ven"— the  following  were  the  questions  and  an- 
swers:— What  ia  to  be  done?  The  will  of  God. 
Where  is  it  to  be  done?  On  earth.  How  is  it 
to  be  done?  As  it  ie  in  Heaven.  How  do  yon 
think  the  angels  do  the  will  of  God  in  Heaven, 
as  they  are  our  pattern?  The  first  replied,  *«The^ 
do  it  immediately."  The  second,  "They  do  it 
actively."  The  third,  "They  do  it  nnitedly.'*— 
Here  a  pause  ensued,  and  no  other  child  ap- 
peared to  have  any  answer;  but  after  some  time 
a  tittle  girl  arose  end  aaid,  "Why,  shr,  they  doit 
withont  asking  any  qnestiona.*' 

A  TOUCH    AT     THE    SUBLIMK.  Not  lODg 

since,  a  certain  noted  preacher,  then  in  this 
city,  whose  eloquence  is  of  that  peculiar  kind 
which  comes  home  to  woman's  ^  as  well  as 
men's  bosoms,  in  the  course  of  an  impassioned 
irddress  to  the  feelings  of  the  softer  part  of  this 
audience,  broke  forth  into  the  following  pathetic 
appeal.  "Oh,  Lord!  touch  the  hearts  of  these 
women  I  that  mother— that  natev-^atdaoghter ! 
Thott  knowest.  Oh,  Lord!  that  the  heaite  of 
woman  are  very  tauchabltt* 

THE  KISS.— From  thb  Frbmch. 
Tbaoks  to  my  gentle  abieat  frisad, 
A  kiss,  you  in  your  letter  tend* 
But  ah!  the  thrilling  charm  is  los^ 
In  kiMca  that  arrive  by  post; 
That  fruit  can  only  ta*tefiil  be. 
When  geihcfsd  mshiag  firom  the  tiss* 
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RxMARKABLK  INSTINCT. — "Tell  H."  says 
Dr.  Buchanan,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend — ^**that  1 
wrote  this  at  the  bottom  of  a  lofty  mountain  cal- 
led Cape  CommoriDy  whose  rocky  head  seems  to 
•▼•rbang  its  baM.  The  birds  which  build  their 
pendulous  nests  are  numerous.  At  aigbt  each 
of  their  little  habitations  are  lighted  up,  aa  if  to 
■ee  company ;  the  sagacious  little  bird  fastens  a 
bit  of  clay  to  the  top  of  the  nest,  and  then  picks 
up  a  6re  fly,  and  sticks  it  on  the  top  to  illumine 
the  dwelling,  which  consists  of  two  roems. 
Sometimes  there  are  three  or  four  firo  flies,  and 
their  blaze  of  light  in  the  little  cell  dazzles  the 
eyes  of  the  bats,  which  oAea  kiU  the  yonoff 
birds." 

Causx  or  Grief. — During  the  late  cold 
snap,  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  saw  a  girl,  some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  the  street 
barefoot,  and  crying  in  a  most  piteous  manner. 
His  benevolent  feelings  were  excited,  and  sup- 
posing^ of  course,  she  must  be  crying  for  the 
want  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  with  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  he  kindly  accosted  her,  "  My  dear 
child,  you  appear  to  be  in  distress,  how  cnn  I 
aid  you?*'  Seeing  the  gentleman  disposed  to 
pity  her,  she  began  to  weep  more  bitterly  than 
before,  and  as  soon  as  grief  would  allow  her  to 
articulate,  answered — "  I  wanted  to  go  to  the 
theatre  to-night,  but  ma  wonld'nt  let  me — so 
«he  would'nt — she's  gone  herself,  she  has,  and 
made  me  stay  to  home!   Boo!  hool  hoo!" 

TovsTG  Napolbon.— The  notes  to  Le  FUs 

de  VHommey  contain  much  new  information  on 
the  subject  of  this  deeply  interesting  person; 
though  1  have  been  led  to  adopt  a  different  view 
of  his  general  dispontion  and  character,  which 
giyes  no  sign  of  that  sombre  melancholy  turn  of 
mind,  which  Mr.  Barthelemy  therein  assigns 
him.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  quick  tran- 
eition  of  niarked  ezpresaon  whieh  his  counts- 
naaea  continually  presents,  without  perceiving 
aa  plafaily  as  though  it  were  there  written,  that 
he  waa  never  fonned  in  *iiatiire'a  ooarser  mould/ 
It  if  the  one  desire  of  his  heart  to  be  a  soldier. 
On  being  remonstrated  with  on  this  perfectly 
impermissible  desire,  and  taunted  with  want  pf 
spirit  in  wishing  to  be  an  inferior  officer,  and  to 
command  a  dependent  body  of  troops,  he  repli- 
ed, **  Let  me  enter  ^e  army  only  aa  a  common 
soldier — I  ask  no  more.*'  He  is  kept  a  close 
state  prisoner,  as  his  preceptor  allowed  to  M. 
B.  He  is  very  fond  of  field  sport,  in  which  he 
is  occasionly  mdulged.  Once  he  was  permitted 
to  attend  a  Review,  bat  the  efbct  was  such  that 
the  trial  was  never  repeated.  He  ii  much  be- 
loved ihroiighoat  theooontiy* 

T«mT  POLm. — A  lady  of  Cambrid|(e,  Maes. 

that  ancient  seat  of  literature,  commending  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman  of  her  acquaintance, 
mad,  **\m  m^paragrtm  of  politeness.**  "Paral- 
Ukfpramt  madam,  yotimaan,"  said^  wag  sitting 
next  to  her.  "Ah  ws,  paralltlogrtm  I  should 
have  said,"  replied  the  lady. 
8* 


THE  OOOTT  UBRCHANT  AND  THB  STaANGEK. 
Ib  Broad  street  boiUUnn,  on  a  wintei^t  ni|ht, 

Snqg  by  his  nariaar  nn  a  gouty  wig^ 
Sat  alfalone,  with  one  band  rubbing 

His  leg  roll'd  up  in  fleecy  hose,  ' 
While  t'other  held  bcoeath  his  note 
The  Pablic  Ledger,  in  whose  eohunhft  gnhbing^ 

He  noted  all  the  sales  of  hops* 
Ships,  shops,  and  slops, 
Gum,  palls,  and  groceries,  ginger,  gin. 
Tar,  taU«w»  tunBeriek,tittpantuic,  and  tiaj 
When  kt  a  decent  penonaM  ia  Mack 
I  .  Entered,  and  most  politely  said— 

Your  fontman,  Sir,  ha$  ggne  bis  nightly  tmck. 
To  the  King's  Head, 
And  left  your  door  ajar,  wkisb  I 
t)bsevTed  in  passiag  by, 
And  thoKgbtat  neigMNMrlj  to  give  jonnetiee.** 

"  Ten  thoosand  thanks^— how  Wtf  ftw  get 

In  time  of  danger  ' 

Soch  kind  attentions  from  a  strasgsr* 

Assuredly  that  iieUow'a  throat  is 

Doomed  (•  a  Snal  drop  at  Newgate. 

He  knows  too,  the  unconscious  elf. 

That  there's  no  soul  at  home  except  myself." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  the  stranger,  looking  grave; 

"  Then  he'sa  double  knave. 
He  knows  that  rogues  and  thieves  by  < 
Nightly  beset  unguarded  dosns 
And  see  how  easily  might  one 

Of  these  domestic  foes, 

Even  beneath  youroose 

Perform  bis  knavish  tricks — 
Enter  your  room  as  I  have  done, 
Blow  out  yonr  candies — thus — and— tfal 

Pocket  yeur  silver  caodlesticfci. 
And  walk  off— thus.*! 
So  said,  so  done,  he  made  no  wnn 

Nor  waited  for  replies, 
But  marched  ofl*  with  bis  prixe, 
Iieaviog  the  gouty  Merchant  in  the  dark. 

BOB  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

I  nnee  knew  a  ploaghnaao,  Bob  Fletcher  bis  name. 
Who  was  old  and  was  ugly,  and  so  was  his  dame, 
Yet  they  i^ved  quite  contented  and  free  from  ail  ttrife. 
Both  FMehcr,  the  ploughman,  and  Judy,  hit  wife. 

As  the  mom  strehk'd  tba  east,  and  the  night  fled  away, 
They  would  rise  up  to  labour  refreshed  for  the  dajlj 
The  song  of  the  lark  aa  it  sat  on  the  gale, 
Fromllebatihsploi«b,aadhiswifeatthspaiL  * 

A  neat  littk  cottage  in  front  of  a  grOTO, 
Where  in  youth  they  gave  up  ibeir  yoaog  hearts  to  lore, 
Wai  the  solace  of  age,  and  to  themdonbiy  dear, 
And  filled  up  the  past  with  a  smile  or  a  tMr. 

Each  tree  had  ita  thoiight,  and  the  tow  eodld  impart. 
That  mingled  in  youth  the  warm  wish  of  the  heart? 

The  thorn  was  still  there  and  the  blossoms  it  bore; 
And  the  song  from  its  top,  seemed  the  same  as  befove. 

When  the  curtain  at  night  over  nature  was  spread, 
And  Bob  had  returned  from  his  plough  to  his  shed. 
Like  the  dove  on  her  neet,  he  reposed  from  all  eare, 
If  hia  wife  and  his  yoongttcn  cootented  were  there. 

I  bare  paned  by  the  door  when  Hm  cvtolag  was  gray, 
And  the  bill  and  the  landscape  were  fading  away, 
And  beard  from  the  cottage  with  grateful  aa^risei 
The  veise  of  thsBiif  Ivtog,  like  laceme  arihs. 

And  I  thought  of  IhspMnd,  »bo  ifOoW  look  dem  with 


On  the  nest  Ihtls  cottage,  the  arevs  and  the  then, 

And  felt  that  the  riches  and  follies  of  life, 

Were  droas  to soatenunent,^ like  Jiob  and  hu  wift^ 
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SCOTCH  SYSTEM  OFDRILUNO. 
Tak*  heed  Sawney; 

Join  your  spoon  hand  to  your  mnekle  gWlylbb 

Hauil  her  out  before  jour  tace,  air. 

Yoar  cogue  hand  to  your  muokle  gnOi  nr* 

Bring  lierdown  to  ytuir  knee,lir« 

Pu'  Uack  the  lug  o'  her,  ur. 

Hi  eaent  at  the  gelljr  weiUboti,  lir. 

Fire,  sir. 

Muiid  tier  out  before  your  face  again,  tir. 
Fu*  up  the  \»K  o'  her,  tir. 
Handle  your  kail  seed,  air* 
Cast  it  inlo  the  lug  o'  her  wht. 
Steek  the  lug  o'  her  sir. 
Hand  her  out  bdbre  vour  face  again^  sir, 
Cait  about  your  nraeUe  gun,  air« 
Pu'her  into  your  wame.air* 
Hwidle  ypur  kali  aeed,  air. 
Bite  o(r  the  head  0^  it,  ah*. 
Cast  it  into  the  wame  o'  her  sir. 
Lugg  out  your  wolly  wand,  tir, 
Potit  into  the  wanie  o'  her,  air. 
Uam  down  )  our  kail  ieed,^r* 
Lug  (t  ou  t  again,  air. 
Shurten  it  againat  yoor  wanie,  air. 
Put  it  into  the  place  o'  it  again,  tir* 
Cast  oft  your  muckle  gun,  air. 
Your  spoon  han<l  under  the  log  o' her,  lir. 
Hand  lier  out  before  your  faee  agam,  tir. 
Whack  Iter  o'er  your  riggiii,  air. 
Yonr  dowp  to  me,  awl  your  fiwe  to  Jiiioeme««, 
air. 

Blair  np  the  moolcle  nipes,  M'CkffUr, 
Nov  gae  your  gait^  air. 

AN  INVrrATION. 

If  she  be  not  fair  to  me. 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be — sucklihg. 

Wherefore,  Fanny,  look  so  lovely, 

Inyooraii(pr,lnyour  glee!— 
Laughing,  weeping,  fair,  capricious ! 
Ifyeu  will  look  ao  deiiwittii 
Pi*ythee,lookatiBe! 

Wherefore,  Fanny,  singj  so  sweetly  I 

Like  the  birti  upon  the  tree— 
Uearta  In  dosena  mond  you  bringing, 
Syreo,  ifthou  must  be  siogii^  . 
Pr'ylhee  sing  to  me  ! 

Wherefore,  Fanny,  dance  so  liduly, 
Oke  the  wave  upon  the  sea? 

Motion  every  cliarm  enhancing^ 
Fanny !  if  you  will  be  dancing. 
Prithee,  daaee  to  me ! 

Wbmfore,  smile  so,  like  an  angel, 

Angel-Uke  although  you  be  ?— 
Head  and  heart  at  onoe  beguiling,-- 
Dearest,  if  you  will  be  smiling:, 
Pff^j|ft^e  smile  on  me ! 

'    AN  ANSWER. 
A  pedagogue,  in  Berkahire,  not  Ions  lince, 

enquired  of  a  boy,  *'  what  part  of  speech  is  Oh, 
and  Ah!"  or,  "what  is  an  interjection?"  The 
Ud  not  knowing,  the  knight  of  the  rod  attempt- 
ed to  illiutnte  by  again  askmg,  '*  what  ahould 
you  say  if  a  man  seized  you  violently  by  the 
arm?"  "Why  I  ahould  tell  him  to  let  me  alone, 
tarnation  quick  I" 


Wherefore,  flirt  and  aim  yoor  srrovt 

At  each  harmless  fop  JOtt  tee  i-^ 
'Coxcombs,  hardly  worth  the  hniting*  . 

Tyrant !  if  you  must  be  flirting, 

Pr'yilice  tiirt  with  me  !• 

Wherefore  Fanny !  kiss  and  fondle 

fblf  the  ogly  lirats  yon  see  ^— 
Waste  not  love  among  as  many,*- 
Sweetest!  if  you  fondle  any, 
Pt^ylhee,  fbodle  me  f 

Wherefore  wedkiek^  lottery  enter  f 

Chance*  for  you,  one  to  three!— 
Richest  ventures  oft  miscarry,— 
Fanny,  Fanny,  if  you  marry, 
Pr^ythee*  marry  me ! 

CROSS  READINGS. 

1.  Passages  in  human  Hfe — in  ray  daily  walks  through 
the  couotry  1  wa«  accustomed  to  hear— Giles  Urizzle 
Sourcroot  atogieg  the  eeMtalid  eesaie  soog  of  the 
Poachers. 

2.  All  that  certain  two-story  bvldc  messnaee  belo&g- 

ine  to— Backs  and  Jams— passed  through  tne  eyes — 
ofSO  Hemming's  needles— in  the  bteam  botX  Burlington. 

S.  The  President  of  Mexico  has  aaspend^  durine 
the  continuance  of  his  extraordinary  power— BfO  Wild- 

cats,  an  otiposum,  and  a  snail  IHter  or  pigs. 

4.  We  learn  from  the  Portland  Courier  of  Rlomlny 
laat,  that— Shakfpear's  Tragedy  ol— Tom  Paine  was 
sola  fmr^the  btghrst  prize  in  the  Union  Canal  Lottery. 

5.  ny  (he  rejiort  of  the  Canal  Commissioners — the 
late  attempted  abduction — it  was  stated— suni  lacrymae 
rerum. 

6.  A  Bill  to  sacere  flftaehaaiea— ftom  Death— was 
presented  to  the  fifanse  of  Lords— by  the  Siamese 

Youth. 

7.  A  person  was  found  frozen  to  death — at  the  top  of 
Mount  vcsafloa. 

8.  A  new  comedy  entitled — Richard  the  Third  was 
performed — at  the  Dinner  given  to  Mr.  Baldwin. 

9.  '  Three  shops  in  West  Philadelphia— were  heard  to 
say— on  the  niant  Marino  House  was  robbed— the  sub* 
scriber  has  on  nsnd  a  large  assortment 

10.  Lost,  yrsterday  evening,  a  package  containing — 2 
bottles  squilb — state  of  the  thermometer,  and  a  new 
bom  infant. 

11.  A  criminal  Mrosecution  was  eommenced'-in  the 
afternoon  of  the  8tn  of  July,  175S— for  steering  through 

the  Milky  Way — and  turning  again  too  soon. 

12.  As  he  spoke,  a  hogshead  which  lay — in  the  oaontb 
of  September— I 
were 
take  root 

IS.  I  knew  a  young  man  that  went  courting — the  Ger- 
man Consul  at  Philadelphia— for  the  first  aeven  years 
he  only  succeeded- in  drawing  blood  firem  hia  arm. 

14.  The  entire  dwelling;  of  a  barber  has  been — en- 
cloaed  in  a  letter  to  his  friend— to  prevent  cows  from 
IdehiBf  when  they  are  mUktd— In  etdcr  tngel— hMi  ef 
every  shape  and  quality. 

15.  We  sometimes  meet  with— the  prseei^  eenturr— 
about  ten  year^  previuus — and  wilfc  O  pconliaV  imile— 
she  enquires  about  the  family. 

16.  A  Tedder  standing  nnright  against— en  IrishflBan 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo— lost  his  memory— to  suph  a 
degree  that  he  cannot— prevent  a  writer  in  the  ^ew 
England  fftemcri-^hoitslay  in  this  hoiy  wetUL 

To  render  good  for  evil  ia  God-lUcti  to  render 
good  ftr  food  k  mm^Wfs  to  render  ovil  for  evil 
ie  h§m&t4ikt;  to  render  ovil  for  good  ie  devil-Hke. 

A  good  word  is  an  easy  obligation,  but  not  to 
epeak  ill,  re<^ireB  only  eu^silence,  which  eoats 
ne  nothings 


ptember- prevailed  opontheyonnr  lady— andlh^ 
marriad  in  Jane  iest^ost  es  soen  fseta  began  to 
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OH  I  YES,  WB  OFTEN  MESTIOS  HER. 

« 

Andante  con  molto  Ezpraaaione* 


Oh!    j^es,    we  of- ten.       mention  her,  And  breathe  agftin  her 


cherifiji'd  ^me,     And    tho*  ehe  now  it      far  away,  She  lives  within  mj 


heart  the  same.  I      think  not  of  her  Ion  with  lean,  Nor  muiah  with  a 


ne  •  rer,      never   can  for  -  get.      I  -  -  - 


never,  never  c&n  forget. 


>  2. 

I  do  Hot  fly  from  scene  to  scene, 

That  thouffhte  of  her  may  vaakliM  be. 
For  she  is  still,  where*er  I  roam, 

A  solace  and  a  joy  to  me  : 
1  stray  whore  we  have  often  stray 'd, 

And  linger  where  we  often  met. 
Without  a  thought  of  grief  to  shade, 

Altho'  I  never,  never  can  forget, 
I  never,  never  eaa  forget. 

3. 

They  tell  mo  that  contentment  dwells. 

Within  thy  calm  and  spotless  breast, 
And  how  can  I  nnhappy  be; 

When  she  I  love  so  well  is  blest  P 
She  thinks  no  more  on  other  days, 

With  sorrow  or  with  vain  regret, 
Altho'  perchance  lilro  me  aha  says, 

Like  me  she  says,  I  never  OW  forget. 
1  never,  never  can  forget. 
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IV>  prewnt  all  ye  Genii,  who  airect 
The  w  aiKU  riiin  luoiHtfiH  of  the  yctutOflUlMU'a. 
fifw  to  your  haiiiitH  and  >hade!^;  who  tune  Bli  W 

1m  :ini'r  somuis— \v!iM  h-  i.;h!.jn  i<iliiscyi' 
Tlie  blogmof  iialurc,  ami  I  f  r.irf  Inm.  turn 
~,happi*^^t  attniiiii'  III  iI.ii-l;^-  '■ 

A  YEAR  AGO. 

A  yeir  tgo — and  gaily  down 

The  tide  of  time  life's  shalfop  flew;  • 
My  bones  had  never  felt  a  frown, 
And  bri|{ht  had  be«n  my  days,  as  few; 
.  Sorrow  nor  pain  my  proud  litarlluiewt 
And  life  was  nil  a  gala  day, 
Ot'  ifa  shadow  dimmed  its  Slue, 
Like  summer's  eload  it  passed  away, 
Leaving  yet  bri2;hter  still  the  I'^hi, 
Which  fell  upon  my  mtohed  t^t* 
A  year  «£»o — Hope's  angel  stnr, 

Shed  its  pure  light  upon  niy  heart, 
Health,  lovtr,  and  frienilship,  all  that  are 

Blessings  with  which  we  grieve  tO'part, 
Wei*e  mine — lo  sorrow's  pang,  to  envy's  art, 

To  aU  that  rend  white  they  destiHiy, 
1  was  unknown — for  ne'er  a  smart 
Uafl  slung  the  wild,  gay-hearted  boy'} 
In  form  and  eye,  in  tongne  and  miod^ 
As  reckless,  restlefs,  as  the  wind. 
A  vear  ago — and  I  could  boast 

A  fnilRr,  who  in  death  now  sleeps 
One,  who  in  death  is  envied  most; 

Whose  grave's  cold  turf  the  warm  tear  steeps; 
At  thought  of  whom  my  sad  heart  Icapsy 

And  with  regret  is  crushed  in  gloom. 
That  he  whose  virtues  now  it  weeps, 

Should  e'er  have  gone  down  to  the  tomb,  • 
While  there  remained  a  soul  Uhe  toim, 
A  devotee  at  folly's  shrine. 

A  jrearifo— *iia  vain  to  cast, 

A  retrospective  glance  behind  ; 
I  will  not  gather  from  the  past, 

Flowers  to  wreathe  a  blighted  mind  ; — 
Hopi',  kiiidred,  friend,  yea  all  that  bind, 
The  young  heart  unto  earth  are  fled ; 
And  lam  left  my  way  to  wind, 
Down  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead 

A  wanderer  on  life's  morning  ihtret— 
An  exile  of  Contentment's  bowers. 
Sandy  HUI»  N.  Y.  Feb.  S,  1830.  PIPER. 

TO  MARGARCTTA.  . 

Oh!  turn  away  those  eyes  that  roll 
Like  brilliant  orbs  in  yonder  sphere, 

Their  radiance  perforates  my  lool. 
And  leaves  a  witching  impress  thCfC* 

Tet  late  I  owned  another  shrine. 
And  piijfhied  vows  of  faith  sincere; 

Bu^^ollow  were  those  vows  of  nWne, 
l^er  woKfl  .Uvt  was  absent  then. 


My  fancy  pietnred  Vlrtne  bright, 

Deck'd  in  each  fair  and  glowing 
I  gazed  with  rapture  and  delight, 

But  vainly  stroTe  to  luve  the  fovin* 

Forgive,  dear  maid,  the  fickle  heait, 

iMt  half  its  constancy  forsakes; 
Now  swears  its  faith  shall  ne'er  depart. 

Now  at  thy  voice  in  transport  vakee* 

The  rose  bud  in  the  bower  may  btoont. 
And  breathe  a  fragrance  on  the  aic; 

Bat  what  avails  its  rich  perfume, 

Tulcss  its  vermil  tints  be  there.  ' 

So  virtue  in  her  pride  array'd, 

Devotion's  feoHog*  may  impart} 
But  beauty  first  must  lend  its  aid, 

Ei-e  the  ctdd  statue  charms  the  heart* 

Then  turn  away  that  azure  eye. 
That  modes  the  basilisk's  deep  pm, 

'Twill  fill  my  soni  with  rhHpso«ly, 
And  lure  to  witchery's  giddy  maze. 

Unveil  no  more  Ihosc  winning  smiles. 
For,  oh!  tWa  bosom  dares  not  low; 

Burst,  fanav,  hurst  the  silken  toils. 
And  let  the  captive  truant  rove. 
FhiMelphia,  Nov.  S8d,  ROMEO. 

Go,  faithless  one'. 
Tho'  thou  will  leave  my  heart 
SearMfdeaohrtennd  lone. 

We  here  moat  part. 

1  would  not  ask  thee  now 
To  shed  one  tear  for  me; 
I  would  not  cloud  thy  brow 

With  misery. 

The  ilow*rs  of  love  that  bloom 'd 

But  for  a  litUt  tfane, 
To  ai^^rly  grofo  were  doom'd, 

Nipp'd  in  Uieir  prime. 

But,  they  now  are  dead. 

And  never  more  ahali  bloom. 
Their  withered  leaves  still  sli  <1 

A  sweet  perfume. 

And  on  thisconsccrate<l  spot, 
Thro'  1  iiijj-revolving  years. 

They  ne'er  shall  be  forgot 

Uy  raem'ry's  tears. 

CARLOS. 

Onward,  on  in  thy  joyous  WMT, 

You  ill  and  hope  are  around  diee  blooming ; 
Bright  is  ihy  sun  with  his  morning  ray, 

Rich  is  the  prospect  his  beams  are  illuming. 

Onward  still — these  are  those,  who  long 
To  see  tliee  blessed  as  earth  can  make  thee. 

Those  who  hope  tliat  the  lovely  throng 
Oithf  early  charms  will  never  furaake  ihee.  . 

Then  go  on  in  thy  bright  career, 

Blessing  and  blest  in  the  love  of  many  ; 

Calm  be  thy  eve,  as  thy  mom  is  clear, 
And  the  lait  daf  <^  life  the  aweetest  of  any. 

Still  may  the  sunshine  of  inwanl  pcscff 

GUd  every  cloud  that  in  lime  shall  beset  thee  ■ 

Still  shell  thy  numb^  of  Aibndi  increase. 
For  those  whfll  have  knows  thee,  will  ne»er  forjj^ 
Uiee.  AilLOUi. 


TUB  CASKET. 


THE  MEHORT  OFTBB  BBATE. 

He  fell  in  Treedom's  holj  cause. 
When  youih's  fair  day  wai  o'ediiBi  t 

A  viotim  at  her  Spartan  ahrine. 
While  life  wai  blight  before  him. 

He  HtVI  for  Greeee,  for  Gfreeee  he  died* 
Where  scimitars  were  gleaming ; 

His  funeral  rite,  the  cannon's  roar — 
Hit  diige,  the  Mse-blrd'a  Mreueiii|i 

Now  sweetly  rest  my  early  friend, 

Beneath  the  olive  sleeping; 
Th?  memory  glows  iu  Grecia's  breast, 

Seence  in  foeedom^  keepU^ 

Firnassian  wreatha  shall  deck  thy  gnitt  ■ 

And  o'er  its  veixlure  bending, 
The  war*wora  Greek  will  mourn  Ihj  fate. 
While  bit  fiOr  fand  defodiBf 

Oft  et  on  Temped  tStnr  ywin, 

Night's  dewy  shade's  are  doting; 
Their  vesper  hymns  Arcadian  maida 
Shall  waft  for  thy  jwperins. 

And  when  on  Mount  Olympus'  top, 

The  crescent  moon  is  glowing  } 
Aonia's  lyre  o'er  thy  repoaCf 

Shall  aoond  to  itcahu  there  flowing. 

When  Mitiolongfai^  Iwttte  flame 

Kusc  tlii-o'  the  midnight  gloom  on b%llt 
From  earth  a  warrior  spirit  came 
To  freedoali  home  in  the  bright  sky. 

Weleoroe,  my  son?  Minenra  said, 
But  whence  that  tear  ?  her  son  replied  { 

Behold  thy  Greece,  her  thoasands  dead. 
Her  aborei  and  plaina  in  erimaon  dyed. 

And  &ce,  where  once  her  cities  rose. 
Where  arts  and  arms  their  mansion|^^MUld| 

Now  Hella  views  her  ruthless  foes, 
Wide  spreading  death  and  ruin  round. 

The  Moslem — "  Cease  in  freedom's  name, 

Greece  shall  be  erown'd  by  victory, 
And  thou  shalt  live  with  deathlemfam^ 

In  starred  realms  of  liberty! 

Columbia  claim'd  thy  early  breath. 

Mine  is  thy  sky-born  spirit  now'*— 
She  spoke,  and  twined  the  fadeless  wreath, 
To  bloom  around  his  youthful  brow. 
Zandbn  6i*eve.  N.  W.  C 


Tbot 


TO  S. 

My  heart  foreboded  this, 
Ade  ny  fUry  dieama  of  Utaii— d^riwe* 

It  was  a  dream  tooaweet  to  last, 

A  vision  of  the  mind  ; 
It  too  like  all  my  dreaoM  has  past^ 
To  leave  a  pang  behind. 

In  thii  wide  worfd  there's  not  for  me, 

A  hope  of  future  joy, 
**  I  was  baptised  in  raiaery," 
E*en  whilst  a  playful  bqr. 

False,  fleeting  joys  fore'er  farewell, 
'   I  turn  from  thee  and  weep : 
iio|>e  inndly  whispers  I  shall  dwell  ' 
£re  long  in  '*  dreamless  sleep." 


cHARTnr. 

'Tis  bright  as  the  light,  yet  it  suffers  below. 
When  the  want  of  all  thiop  mo$t  annoy; 

And  kinder  thas  Uedett,  it  mhqjlee  with  woe, 
Tet  can  ali^eya  true  pteamre  eojoy : 

It  envies  not  fortune,  nor  claims  as  its  due 
Aught  that  puffs  np  the  pride  of  a  man  : 

It  never  proTokea,  bitt  retirea  finraa  the  view, 
Anil  thinketh  no  evfl  to  aaant- 

It  hopeih  all  things,  in  the  raadiest  way ; 

it  beareth  all  things  thoo^  uneouth ; 
And  neter  vieloriondy  itrim  for  the  daft 

Bnt  wilhpatieneeitffeatamthietnilh. 

Without  it  all  else  is  as  counterfeit  brass, 

Or  aa  the  tinkliogof  cymbalU  in  aonnd,  . 
AndChrbtianaandTnrki may  pretend"-botalaa! 
"  thehomble'tbaJoae  tobefoond. 


Go  then  thou  proud  hero,  and  hnmble  in  dost. 
With  the  cruel  and  hcaTo  make  eonfesaion; 

And  in  the  bright  beam  of  tnie  ebari^^  ttoat. 
That  tby  praenee  mi^  prove  thy  professi  on . 

PAUIj. 

OHAFmEND. 

Farewell,  happy  soul,  to  thy  native  skies  hie, 
There  bathe  thee  in  pleasures  to  mortals  unknown; 

In  the  courts  of  thy  father,  with  ihyriads  fly. 
Who  live  in  the  light  of  his  eount'nanee  alone. 

Though  we  know  tium  art  blea^  n  tear  lirom  the  eye 

rolls. 

When  we  think  that  opoo  thee  no  mere  we  nmy 

lookt  • 

When  we  know  that  tby  form  in  its  dark  prison 
noolds, 

And  thy  spirit,  the  home  it  onee  loved,  has  forsook 

Thoogh  we  know  that  in  HeeT'n  sad  ionow  'a  not 

feli^ 

That  troubles  ne'er  visit  those  temples  of  love. 
That  to  soft  pity's  story  Uie  heart  will  not  melt, 
And  nought  that  is  hnrtfol  inds  catranee  above. 

Yet  we  sigh  when  we  look  on  the  chair  thou  onoc 
filled, 

And  think  of  advice  to  yoang  friends  kindly  given; 
And  know  that  thy  bosom  with  purest  love  trilled. 
When  thoaihow*d8tviitne*epath,andpQinledett» 

Heav'n. 

Forgive  then  the  tear,  for  'lis  selfish  to  weep, 
When  thou  hast  changed  sorrows  for  joys  without 
end; 

Yet  a  tear  from  our  eyelids  unoonseioas  will  creep. 
And  roll  down  the  eheeks  for  the  less  of  a— Friend 

Lkea  on  hearwgihewMimg  of  a  JSbm. 

How  sweet  it  is  at  early  morn, 

When  pensive  thoughts  are  o'er  us  stealing, 
To  hear  the  winding  of  a  horn 

To  lome  lorM  air  of  kindred  foeling; 

And  as  the  awdl  now  nearer  floati. 

And  now  recedes,  again  draws  near 
i'he  heart,  responsive  to  the  notes, 
Mow  heavea  the  algh-««ow  fells  the  tea*. 

And  now  on  mem'ry's  wing  we  seem 

Transported  to  thos6  sunny  hours, 
When  time  pass'd  swift  as  poets  dream. 
And  fenejr  atrew'd  our  path  with  flow'ra.  En 
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THE  CASKVT* 


**  Why  do  my  Urothet'S  moorn  ?"  said  Chingack- 
KOok,  regarding  the  dark  race  of  dejected  Warriors, 
hj  whom  he  was  enTiroiie<l,<— Why  do  my  Daugh- 
ten  weep — that  a  youne:  man  has  gone  to  the  happy 
luukting  grounds — that  a  Chief  has  filled  his  time  with 
bqpour  ? — He  was  good — he  was  dutiful — he  was 
bcftTe — who  can  de»y  it  i   The  Maoitto  had  need  of 
•Mh  a  Warrior,  and  he  has  called  him  away.  As  for 
me,  thtt  Sou  und  rather  of  Uncas,  I  am  a  blasted 
pine,  in  the  clearing  ol  pi^  fmot.,  Mj  n»9P  itcone . 
rnmihealwrear  cheSAUb,  MdtheliBborthe 
Deinwcea,'^  jf.-^Latt  V  lit  Mtkkam,  ^$,p*: 
S58. 

The  BUD  rose  clear — the  clouds  had  sunk  tOttKH$  | 
Aud  in  fantastic  volumes  fringed  tlie  west ;  ' 
The  eeene  wat  beantiM— <ibwQgh  elast(  rin^  trees, 

Swept  the  soft  fragrance  of  the  morning  hn  eze, 
Tlie  plaintive  murmuring  of  titc  windiug  slreaiSy 
Tinged  by  the  radiance  of  the  morn  i  tig  beam. 
The  Landscape  in  its  noblest  garb  array'd, 
Ita  Maker's  Power  and  Majesty  displuy'd. 
In  ihort  It  Ml  a  aeene—to  mil  u>  rest 
Each  wayward  passion,  and  to  soothe  the  breast 
Of  care. — Yet  'mid  those  pleasing  scenes  of  peace. 
Where  i*ieasure  seem'd  to  reign  and  Sorrow  cease, 
A  erowd  of  Warriors  moom'd  the  untimely  fete 
Of  one  whofeoently  with  heart  elate, 
Led  the  wild  chaie,  or  in  the  Battle  Field, 
Compell'd  the  hauchtjr  Mingo  Qbief  to  yield, 
Who  laf  the  last  oi  «ll  his  noble  rnee, 
A  senseless  corse  bcfoM  n Father's  face; 
The  Chiela  of  Leoi-Laaape  felt  the  blow. 
For  tfMlitt  8onof  Unamis  lay  low. 
Chingachgook  sate  apart  with  grief  o'erpress^ 
And  low  reclined  his  head  upon  his  breast; 
The  attootive  crowd  in  moumfel  silence  stood. 
And  all  was  hush'il  save  from  the  neigliboring  wood, 
The  cliatlering  Black  Bird  or  the  lioisy  Jay, 
Pour'd  forth  their  njusic  to  the  God  of  Day; 
Or  slowly  borne  by  whispering  winds  along, 
Was  lieard  tl»e  distant  Wish-ton-Wishe's  sooa— 
At  length  the  Chieftain  slowly  raised  his  head. 
And  east  one  sorrowful  look  upon  the  detdr- 
Then  glandng  proudly  o^er  the  attentive  crowd, 
Witli  steailv  look,  he  thus  begun  aloud — 
**  Why  do  my  Brothers  mourn  L" — ^tlius  spake  the 
Chief; 

MWty  are  n^  Baqghten*  hearts  o*«rpvesi^  with 
grief} 

Is  ft  beeanse  a  yonHifur  Chief  has  fled 

From  earth  to  wander  with  th'  illustrious  deadf 
A  hundred  Warriors  of  Wyandot's  race, 
9h«ll  elenr  ttie  path  before  the  Chieftain^  faee ; 

Till  he  shall  reach  the  hunting  grounds,  and  cease 
From  all  his  earthly  toils,  to  dwell  in  peace  ; 
He  was  too  good,  too  pure,  to  dwell  on  earths 
Manitto  call'd  him,  for  he  knew  his  worth: 
lla  fell  with  glory  and  has  gone  to  rest — 
He  iill'd  his  time  with  henor  and  is  blest; 
3^fy  Warriors,  shout — the  war-whoop  saall  nO  more 
Be  heard  upon  the  hill  or  Salt  I^ke  shore. 
For  tike  a  pine  of  all  its  leaves  bereft. 
Of  all  my  "Nation,!  ulone  am  left." 
♦•No,''  exclaimed  Hawk-eye,  rising  from  the 
ground. 

And  guzing  with  a  troubled  look  nronnd, 

•*  No — though  that  yon  lb  whose  valour  has  been  tried. 

Who  oft  has  fought  the  Mingm  s  by  my  side. 

Has  left  us  here  on  earth  a  while  to  stay. 

Till  the  Manitto  calls  us  both  away, 

If  1  forget  llmt  youth — may  He  that  reigns 

Above  the  clouda^whose  eoadeaceosion  deigns 


To  hear  the  contrite  sinner's  humble  plea. 
Forget  to  shower  his  Mesrings  down  on  me  ( 

Though  of  thy  Tribe  ibou  an  the  only  one. 
Still,  Sas'amore,  thou  art  not  li' n  alone  !" 
Chingachgook  hMn^,  then  risifii;,  ^r.isp'd  thfe  bind 
Ot  lluwk-eye  fervently,  nti*!  ilms  iliey  stand 
A  momentr-theo  each  i»eodiDg  o'er Jl^e  grave. 
Paid  n  trtiMM,  VmiMMnA^  10 

He  fell — nor  dreamt  that  he  bad  ibes; 

But  sought  his  friends  aodeat, 
To  tell  the  tale  of  all  his  woes<^ 

They  had  uot  tine  to  h^ar.  ^  . 

He  askeil  the  favours  he  had  give% 
The  cause  of  bis  sad  fall,  •  > 

They  turn^  nnd  pointing  op  to  Heavep 
RttplyU^xGed  Ibr  m 

They  sold  his  home,  his  bed  and  board* 

And  bi  cjke  his  heart — and  why? 
Because  he  could  not  now  afibid 

The  priee  of  flntleiy. 

They  trifled  wWi  his  spotless  ftme. 

And  all  reviled  him  iuve 
Uis  beuefacior.  Death,  who  cane 
And  gave  him  to  the  grave. 

A  rich  man  died — all  eyes  were  dim— 
The  worid  was  proud  to  mourn; 

But  none  was  seen  to  w  cep  for  him* 
Few  followed  to  his  bourne. 

I've  seen  the  hamao  bosom  heave 

With  many  a  throb  and  throe,  ^ 

OVr  f.clion's  tales,  nor  yetftlieve,  J 
Hoc  weep  for  reiU  woe. 

I  saw  a  man  who  bad  bt  tray'd 

An  orphan's  helpless  heart, 
Weep  O'er  TheMttepieiures  play^ 

Byimitatifenrt  MILFOBDBARIX 


TO  THE  MOON. 

I  love  to  gaze  on  thee,  thou  brilliant  queen 

Of  nighi,  as  silently  and  calm  thou  niov'st 

Alrint;  i'lf  xrial  plains,  illuming 

The  dark  earth  with  thy  pure  btreamof  holy  lighQ^ 

Amid  the  countless  myriads  of  bi  ijj;!:i  stars, 

The  sacred  and  ethere;d  fu  es  that  fdl 

The  ann>l<-  <!ome  of  Hcav'n,  thou  hold'st  thy  rt^B^ 

Fiffulgent  and  supreme.    Yes,  1  delight 

To  ^aze  on  thee,  with  not  oneelood  tO  dim 

Thy  chaste  and  lorely  brilliancy — and  oft 

At  midnight's  solemn  hour,  ihy  roihl  control 

Inspires,  with  sweetest rspture,  my  lone  breast; 

Encheers  my  drooping  and  despondent  soul. 

And  lifts  it  far  above  the  mists  and  shades. 

The  toils  and  miseries  of  this  sordid  world. 

Thou  art  the  tountain  of  all  parity 

And  holiness-— an  emanation  from 

The  Almighty  pow'r,  unuillied  by  the  dark 

And  with 'ring  guilt  of  earth — so  peaceful  dptli 

Thy  beauty  ghine,  thou  seem'sA  to  call  us  up 

To  thee — to  bid  us  htdd  commune  with  Henv'n; 

Thou  warn'st  us  to  forsake  the  tumult 

Of  this  wild  and  dreaty  seene— to  spam  the  ties 

Tbat  bind  us  to  the  world,  and  seek  to  gain 

A  brighter,  purer,  happier  shore.  CARLOS. 
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TH0  C AS JEn« 


THE  HEABM'AFPBAL* 


'■IfQiti 


■d^gen  of  CMlom,  ny, 

IVtclfaBk 

Hie  elevated,  hut  deligbtfU  md 

That  leads  to  Love  1"  x 

Loveliest  of  that  lovely  n«c^ 
Who,  iHMrflM  bttgbter-featarerl  aowet% 

Yoang  June,  in  her  gay  wantonnes*, 
First  smiles  upon  with  witchiog  pow'kri^ 
Adorn  chit  dreaiy  world  of  oars ; 

Thoo,  fairer  than  the  fairest  forms, 

To  aogels  ia  their  slumbers  gif'tti 
Or  Love's  entlmtlMNi  warms 

With  glimpses  of  an  earthly  heav's* 
Lilt,  sweet  one,  listen  to  the  song 

Of  one,  whose  only  fault  has  beeA 
To  dwell  too  deeply,  and  too  long. 

On  ojie  bright  irasee — till  the  scene 

Had  awaken'd  such  a  spell  withio,  . 
That  e'n  the  fount  of  life  would  seem 
Concenter'd  in  that  mach<lov'd  theme  ! 

And  one,  whose  inly  boast,  whose  pc{d« 
Hath  been,  that  he  hath  nightlj  bow*d 

Dawn  to  9ne  only  shrina,  and  paid 
The  offerings  that  his  heart  bad  VOwV 

To  its  dear  idol,  aoalloj'd 
By  baser  horoafe ! 

*Tvaa  a  brow, 
A  hoaom,  apoCleis  m  the  aaow- 

On  Caucasus — a  sparkling  eye — 

Aye  these,  thete  were  his  Deity  ! 

Worshipping  the  light  their  beauty  gave. 

As  eaglets  bask  in  the  crimson  wave. 
And  drink  of  the  flood,  whose  golden  dye 
Mantles  the  blush  of  the  lantet  akj  { 

And  even  in  dreams, 

When  the  proud  and  the  haughty  spirit  seems 
Spnrninf  at  baae  eootrol,  to  bid 

Its  ehyey  covering,  and  the  jart 
Of  warring  elements  recede ; 

And  bouqdinf  upward,  till  tfie  atara 
Lost  in  the  distance,  with  surprise, 
View  it  claim  kindred  with  the  skies; 

When  he  might  welt  have  soared— that  jwof  » 
That  lofty  spirit,  loth  to  miss 

Its  *eastomM  haunt,  hath  fondly  bung, 
Lingering  around  that  darling  spot, 

wherein  its  hope  lay  hid,  as  iboQgh 

It  w*n  a  sacrilege  to  bow 
Whara  that  one  olgeet  rated  ntt! 

O,  H  ■  liird,  vhen  overy  though  t 

Is  haunted,  like  that  witching  hour 
Byspectres  tenanted,  and  fraught 

WWi  •hadderingthing»>-«iien  every  V^w^t, 
When  Life,  Hope,  Ileav'n  are  ail  fiir{Ott 

And  ev'n  memVy,  prone  to  be 

Of  thw  long  past  an  e|»itome, 
R(^cusant,  reconis  but  the  since 
O/ie  being  met  its  cognisance. 

O,  it  isemtlthenlsinil 

That  one  so  passionless,  nnkinl. 

So  heartless,  or  so  insioeere,. 

Love  hath  no  habitattea  there! 

Bnt  oh !  more  cruel  far,  to  feel 
Thatevery  smile,  and  every  token 

The  heart  has  cherished  in  its  zeal. 
And  registered  as  words  unspoken; 

And  that  the  passion,  breathing 

Are  hot  Ike  garb  of  aoqocliy ! 


I  win  not  say  that  thoa  art  sach ! 

I  would  not  call  thee  prude  or  ooqaetlty 
Thine  heart  ia  tenderness— the  touch 

Of  sadness  on  thy  brow  hath  spoke  it! 

And  who  that  saw  thee  would  revoke  itl 
O  who,  from  that  pale  cheek  of  thine, 
'  Would  rob  the  lily  of  its  dower? 
Mirth  has  its  votaries,  thou  art  mine, 

0  mebineholv  1  and  thine  hour 
Of  contemplifMNi  is  to  as^ 

Heaven^  hei^  rleh  giR^  anpreme  Iblid^! 

Alas!  I  ought  not  to  complain ; 

1  have  not  cause  where  vkh  to  ehide  thee« 
And  yet  diis  fooNsh  heart  vrooM  fiiin 

Believe  thee  selfish  !  Could  I  bid  thae. 
Dare  this  trembling  tongue  to  say, 
Sinee  thou  eon'sf  tove  but  one,  th«the» 

Of  thy  young  heart  the  first  and  chosen. 

For  me  should  be  forgotten  /  Nay  I 
The  eharm  that  partial  friendship  ttrowaon 

Ijays  like  these,  are  but  the  ray 
The  lightning's  glorious  path  that  glows  on. 

Bright,  {lerhaps,  but  soon  away ; 
Still,  still,  its  voice,  however  lowly, 

Is  far  too  proud  to  do  thee  wrong! 

would  scorn  to  deem  thee  SO  iinlioh«-> 

ToeaUtbeeSiiithless! 

« 

But  ray  song 
Is  ended  now,  and  one  weak  prayer, 
(The  last  that  shall  disttirb  thee  more) 
The  tearful  muse  wottU  fkhi  ptefer. 
In  mirth  or  in  woe,  ^ 

In  grief  or  glee, 
Mav  thou,  sweet  creature,  never  know 
The  pangs  that  torture  nf^.  SENEX. 

TIMB. 

What  is  time  ?  It  is  a  flitting  raefetw,  \ 

A  something,  nothing,  yet  an  oceaa 

Vast  and  wide  of  length  ttnsoanacd. 

And  dreat^l  prtifunfiity. 

Tislike  the  Is'  iie  in  story  famed. 

Without  a  head  or  sonree  to  mortals  known^ 

Yet  ending  in  the  ocean  of  eternity 

»Tis  like  the  passing  wind,  which  we  see  not, 

\et  th'  effect  we  see.   It  bears  unto  diemity. 

The  same  proportion,  which  the  power  of  wind. 

Does  to  Him,  that  gives  it  wines, 

And  specda  U  IntolUght.        BOLTON,  jar. 


TO 


Tbo'  Joy  may  beam,  tho*  Pleasure  smile, 
And  round  my  brow  her  roses  twine  ; 

Tho'  midst  the  thougbtloss  tbroag,  afAUa 
I  msy  appear  hs  flrirAi  to  join, 

Tet  oft  the  starting,  trembling  tear. 

Shall  tell  that  e'en  in  pleasure's  sphere,' 

Where  mirth  and  gaiety  unite. 

To  fill  my  bosom  with  delight. 

That  every  joy  on  earth  is  vain. 


And  ah !  perhaps  on  youth's  bright 
Dark  gnef  may  thsow  bcr  shades  of  woe. 

And  peace  from  ase  be  radely  torn. 
Awl  nought  be  left  that  charms  me  qow ; 

Tet  e'en  in  this  dsik  hour  of  sorrow,  . 

A  ray  of  joy  from  Hope  I'll  borrow, 

And  whilst  she    waves  her  golden  hair,* 

And  smiling,  points  to  prospects  fair, 
wiU  not  t^ik  her  promise  rain, 

BattrastwetwoahaUflMetHNi*  M.r.L. 
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TO  PRUDENCE. 
How  oft  doe*  panioo'i  grasp  destroy 

The  plewure  that  it  strives  to  gHin; 
Hov  MMD  Um  tbodghtleu  eoorse  oi  joyi 

U  doam'd  to  teniinftte  in  ptin. 

When  imdeiice  vonld  thy  steps  deUy, 

She  but  restrains  to  make  thee  blettj 
Wbate'er  from  Joys  she  lops  away, 

Bert  heightens  and  teeoret  the  kk* 
Wouldst  thou  a  trerabnng  flame  expand 

That  Wastens  in  ihe  lamp  to  die; 
With  careiul  (oucb>  with  sparint  handt 

The  feeding  itreMn  of  life  anpplj. 

Bot  if  thy  flush  profusely  shedt, 
A  rttsbiiiK  torreut  o'er  the  blaze; 

Swift  round  the  tlnUng  flame  it  ipreedit 
And  kaU  the  fire  it  fain  woold  raiae. 


WOMAlfs 


C. 


THE  MUSE  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Ifnse  of  Columbia !  wake  to  the  aonf. 

Sweep  thy  white  hand  o'er  thy  own  roonntain  lyre  ; 
liOng  hast  thf)u  slumber'd  in  silence,  too  long. 
Wake  and  enkiodie  thy  light  bewning  fire. 

Wake,  for  the  monntaint  are  wrdantly  bloombg^ 

And  glory  is  brightening  in  every  dale; 
Wake,  for  the  sunshine  of  heaven  is  iiluroing 
The  elond  cofered  moont  and  the  roae  liuiaued 
date. 

Wake,  for  the  accents  of  Liberty  call  thee, 

Hear  in  yon  blue  sky  her  soul-thrilling  tone 
Berat  from  the  fetters  that  dare  to  enthral  thee. 

Stand  in  thy  greatness  triumphant,  alone. 
Breathe  o'er  the  tyraoU  whoae  mandates  are  chilling 

The  life-blood  of  thonaandt,  thy  withering  frown 
Shed  thine  eve's  Hash  o'er  hearts  that  are  willing 

In  slaTcry's  baseness  to  kneel  to  a  crown. 

Yet  it  there  even  in  the  breast  of  the  slare. 

Some  wWep  apirit  which  thou  ean'st  arouse ; 
Yet  are  there  thousands,  the  great  and  the  brave. 
Who  pay  at  thine  alur  their  heart's  warmest  tow* 

LINES  TO  A  PARTING  RELATIVE. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  friend,  to  thee ! 

A  litUe  wWie  we're  doemM  to  part. 
And  soon  thouMt  be  afar  from  me;  > 

List  to  the  farewell  of  a  heart 
That  feelafor  t^ie^  no  eommon  love ; 

That's  bound.'by  Uodred  tie8,'to  thine. 
As  firm  as  heav'niy  hearts  can  prove, 
^  •        Who  bend  at  fond  affeeUoo'kifarine. 

The  gratitude  thoo  canVt  not  know. 

That  beats  within  my  breast  for  thee, 
The  low  that  ne'er  shall  cease  to  glow, 

For  ajl  that  then  hait  done  for  roe. 
Thn  thrilling  hand,  the  lingering  look; 

Theae  outward  signs  but  faintly  tell 
The  deep  heaved  throUiingi  of  thle  hciitF— 

The  algha  that  now  my  boaom  sweU. 

And  we  must  part,  'il<»  vain  to  grieve, 

Fate  wilb  it  should  be  so  t 
Tis  a  atem  ta*,  bntitill  believe 

Thro'  what  far  region  thou  may  stg(^  . 
With  me  thy  mem'ry  shall  remam ; 

My  love  •hall  he' the  aame  for  thee, 

Tho'  we  should  never  meetagMn» 
Bat  in  atemity.  UABIXW. 


"Oh,  woman's  heart  is  like  the  rose 
That  glows  beneath  the  tropic's  flame, 

That  blooms  as  aweet'mid  northern  nov^ 
Forever  lovely  and  the  aime.'* 

A  guiding  star  that  brightly  shines. 

Reflected  from  its  home  above; 
The  proudest  bay  that  e'erentwhwa 

The  waitlor'*  hrow,  la  maaii*k  Iwro. 

The  ihode  of  her  voice  has  charms 
To  lull  the  passions  of  the  breaati 

Her  rosy  smile,  like  oil,  disarma 
The  wavea  of  M-thej  link  to  rest 

Her  epodem  vhlnei,  yea,  I'd  sing, 

Her  ever  true  and  constant  heart ; 
May  friendship's  bloasoms  round  her  spring. 
And  white  robV  pcaee  ila  smile  input. 

'SO. 


ORIGINAL  RIDDLES. 

1.  My  first  Is  a  coin  whoae  value  ia  small. 
My  next  iDciodes  more  than  one,  tfao^  not  all; 

IMv  third  is  a  grain  good  for  man  or  for  beast, 
My  whole  is  a  space  of  time,  not  the  least. 

2.  My  first  is  a  sport  that  Englishmen  prire 
For  pleasure,  for  health,  and  good  exercise; 

My  next  is  a  weight,  tho'  much  used,  We're  told. 
Was  ne'er  found  correct  in  weighing  of  gold; 
Mr  whole  if  a  place,  I  won't  tell  you  where, 
If  you  find  out  the  riddle  what  more  need  you  care. 

3.  My  first's  a  eonjanetion  wheae  am  itia  plain, 
Saves  the  repeating  of  many  wordv  over  again; 

My  next  is  a  metal  more  useful  than  gold. 

And  my  whole  is  most  wanted  when  the  weather  is  cold, 

4.  The  a%ht  of  my  first,  to  the  wise,  is  most  batefal, 
The  roar  of  my  acemid  b  wild  and  nafratefol; 

My  whole  oft  delights  the  Botanist's  eye, 

Who,  X^ature's  God  in  me  can  descry.  DECiUS. 


ENIGMA. 

I  am  a  word  of  10  letters,  and  the  name  of  a 
beautiful  stream  of  the  west.  My  7lh,  Stb,  3d 
and  4th,  is  a  meek  animal;  my  6th,  8th,  6th 
and  7th,  is  a  great  personage  in  England;  Sd, 
2d,  6th,  lOth,  5th  and  6th,  is  a  high  crime;  my 
1st,  Zd,  6th  and  7th,  is  worn  by  the  ladies;  my 
7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th,  ii  what  atilom  ofltoli  de« 
aire  to  see;  my  8th,  6th  and  3d,  is  a  limb;  my 
7th,  5th,  8th  and  10th,  is  a  heavy  article;  ray 
4tb,  6ih,  8th,  9th  and  10th,  is  a  punishment  for 
mordor;  7th,  8th  and  10th,  is  a  term  for  yontb; 
my  2d,  3d,  4th,  6th,  5th,  7th  and  8th,  is  much 
used  in  inclement  weatber;  my  whole  is  a  town 
in  Maryland.    »  O.CwN. 

1  'J.      i-*.  ' 

QUESTION. 
Here  lie  two  husbands  with  their  two  wires. 
Here  lie  two  fathers  with  their  two  daoghtert. 
Here  lie  two  mothers  with  their  two  sons, 
Here  lie  two  grandmothera  with  their  two  grand 
danghtert, 

Here  lie  two  maidens  with  their  two  brodmti 
Yet  but  six  corpses  in  all  lie  buried  here« 
All  horn  legitimate,  and  from'  Ineeit  clear. 
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ia  the  Ood-like  nttrihuic  of  man! 
Even  as  U)t>  prophet,  in  the  arid  wild. 
Smote  the  dull  rock,  which  gave  it'*  waters  forth,' 
Till  awe  stnirk  Israel  pazed  u^n  the  sight : 
TiiuH  by  high  KesEon  wak'd,  il>e  mind  imtinct 
Pour?  its  rich,  B|iu)kline  streams  upon  the  eartif. 
And  the  world  looks  will)  a  rapt  wonder  on." 


No.  3.] 


PHILADELPHIA.— MARCH. 


[[1830. 


BJOGRAPfllCAL  MEMDIR  OP 

DR,  JAMES. 

Thomas  C.  James,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  practi- 
tioner in  l*U!la(lf Ipliia,  and  I'rotessor  of  Mid- 
wifery in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
horn  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1766,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Fr  ends'  grammar  school, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  celebratetl  Hohert 
Prou  I,  author  of  the  History  of  l*ennsylvania. 
It  was  there  hi$ genius  was  mor^  fully  developefl 
for  that  coiirde  of  study  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards led  by  inclination,  and  for  which  he  was 
eminently  qudified  by  the  hii^hest  talents,  and 
the  most  amiable  disposition  of  mind. 

Aftf  r  finishing  his  sch(M)l  education,  he  corr:- 
merced  the  study  of  medicine,  tmder  the  wor- 
thy Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  then  professor  of  Materia 
.  Medica,  and  of  conbider^kble  eminei  ce  in  the 
profession.  With  him  he  remained  as  student 
of  medicine,  until  the  year  1788,  when,  with  the 
most  flntterin^  prospects,  he  graduated  in  the 
Ui.iversily  of  Pennsylvania,  being  then  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  »ge. 

It  W.1S  not  unusual,  at  that  day,  foi*  young 
physicians,  ere  they  commenced  practice,  to  vi- 
«it  foreign  places,  and  frequently  to  embark  on 
long  voyage?,  to  enable  litem  to  add  to  the  ge- 
neral theory  of  their  profession,  that  practical 
knowledge  so  needful  to  perfect  professional 
fckiU,  and  which  could  be  obtained  only  by  per- 
•rmal  observation  and  experience.  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1788,  Dr.  James  was  entered  as  sur- 
geon on  board  the  ship  Sampson,  captain  How- 
ell, on  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
China. 

The  character  of  the  young  physician  was  es- 
tablished for  sk  Ifulnesv,  and  eapecially  for  that 
humanity  anj  gentleness  of  disposition,  so  es- 
•ential  to  the  character  of  a  physician;  and  for 
vhich,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  and  through  its 
successive  periods.  Dr.  James  has  been  eminent- 
ly characterized. 

In  the  fall  of  1790,  Dr.  James  embarked  for 
F.urope;  and,  arriving  in  London,  he  had  f. te 
intercoiirtn  with  some  of  the  mofct  eminent  mew 

y 


of  the  faculty,  and  daily  added  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge.  His  industry  in  acquiring  inform-i- 
tion  on  every  subject  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion, and  his  aitention  to  the  means  so  amply 
afforded  by  the  most  emihent  London  practi- 
tioners, to  ^hose  personal  acquaintance,  his 
ami.ble  dispoiitioit  ajid  distinguished  talents 
gained  him  acress,  could  not  fail  of  their  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  one  so  ardently  devoted  to 
medical  science.  He  walked  through  St. 
(Jeorge's  Hospital,  at  that  time,  attended  by 
Dr.  John  Hunter,  the  justly  cis-lebiated  stirgeon. 
He  attended  the  lectures  of  Doctors  Hunter, 
Home,  Uaillie,  Fordyce,  Osborn<?,  Clarke,  8tc. 
From  London,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  in  Scot- 
land, where  he  spent  the  winter  ot  1791-2,  in 
the  earnest  pursuit  of  general  literature  and  me- 
dlcal'sciencej  and  returned  to -Philadelphia  in 
the  summer  of  1793,  in  lime  lo  witness  the  ra- 
vages of  the  malignant  epidemic  of  that  year. 

It  is  not  intended,  in  ihis  brief  sketch  of  Dr. 
James,  lo  give  more  than  a  mere  outline.  Living 
characters  are  not  properly  the  srubjects  of  bi- 
ography; and  the  modest  merit  of  cmment  men 
in  general,  disclaims  ihe  aid  of  panegyric.  The 
talents  and  success  of  Dr.  Jamef,  have,  how- 
ever, distinguished  him,  even  in  a  city  noted  for 
producing  many  excellent  physicians.  Though 
unambitious  and  unpretending,  and  rather  retir. 
ed  in  his  public  character,  his  quaUfications 
well  established  with  the  faculty,  and  in  the  en*- 
teem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  were  too  conspicuoui 
not  to  be  duly  appreciated.    Accordingly,  in 
1811,  we  find  him  promoted  to  the  Professorship 
of  Midwifery  in  the  University;  to  which  distin- 
guished and  responsible  station,  he  was  elected 
by  the  trustees  of  that  institution. 

Dr.  Jame.)  is  descended  from  highly  respecfa- 
ble  settlers  in  his  native  state  of  Pennsylvania; 
and,  by  the  mother's  side,  grandson  of  the  wor- 
thy  and  much  esteemed  Tliomas  Chnlkley,  from 
whom  he  derived  his  name — formerly  an  eminenfr 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  well  known 
and  gratefully  remembered  for  his  Christian 
piety,  and  his  various  tistfiil  v^ntings. 
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h9  reader/*  smiling>,  said  Gayosp,  and  turning  to 
hit  Mcretftiy  observed,  **  that  he  was  excused 
fiom  6oty  for  the  remainder  of  the  day;"  then, 
unfolding:  the  papers  read:« 

Newport,  Rhode  Island,  June  3d,  1774. 
My  ever  beloved  Husband  wilt  not  refuse  his 
Isabel  the  joy  of  ttdng  theae  endearing  terms. — 
Before  this  can  ever  reach  your  hand,  the  wri- 
ter vUl  have  ceased  to  give  patn.  Our  little 
one  tfoHet  in  her  ileep,  and  seems  to  dream  of 
h^r  father.  I  atft  not  sick,  Eolliart,  I  am  only 
weak;  1  know  my  days  are  numbered;  and 
though  I  cannot  hope  ever  to  lay  our  Caroline ' 
on  jrour  bo8oni>  or  to  be  laid  on  that  bosom  my- 
self, I  must  do  us  all  the  justice  to  say,  I  am  in- 
nocent. Yes  !  I  feel  my  strength  restored  when 
1  remember  that  I  have  the  reputation  of  a 
mother  to  sustain,  that  my  babe  maynotsuflTer 
injustice;  and  even  furtlier,  that  you  may  not 

aud'er  too  much  from  : —   But  I  cannot  use 

a  banh  term,  the  time  will  come  when  yoor 
heart  must  be  wrung;  when  you  must  remem- 
ber what  Isabel  Dillon  hai  s'^crificed;  and  what 
Isabel  Mstrlow  has  suffered.  But  as  the  strength 
which  now  sustains  my  pen  cannot  but  be  fleet- 
ing, it  is  time  to  proceed  with  an  explanation, 
which  will,  I  hope,  restore  to  our  infttnt  its  natu- 
ral protector.  .   '  »  ' 

To  recall  to  your  recollection  the  course  of 

events  which  brought  us  to  Limerick,  and  which 
induced  my  concealment  there,  is  needless,  you 
know  the  causes  too  well.  On  that  fata!  even- 
iqg  ef  our  separation,  I  saw  the  cloud  on  your 
brow;  I  felt  all  the  sorrows  of  a  wife,  and  but 
kttlc  suspected  the  truth,  when*  you  abruptly 
left  the  room,  turning  from  the  outstretched 
nrms  and  smiles  of  your  child.  As  your  steps 
died  away  on  my  ear,  my  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  transport  which  was  to  bear  us  to  America. 
To  leave  such  ndatives  as  were  mine,  wit!)out  a 
bitter  pang,  was  not  in  niiture.  T.ears  fi  ll  for 
n.irents,  brother,  and  country;  but  you,  FoUiart, 
had  become  in  my  heart,  parents,  brother,  and 
eounliy.  My  mind  was  reconciled  to  encounter 
storms,  oceans,  and  enemies,  to  meet  poverty 
and  danger  in  tike  wilds  of  America.  My  hus- 
band and  my  child  waa  then  mf  world. 

Kight  fell'and  concealed  tlie  harbour;  hours 
past,  and  you  came  not,  Mjr  little  one  was  put 
to  rest.  Some  dreadful  accident  has  happened 
to  my  bnsband,  I,  n  thousand  tiroes  Mtterly 
breath^'d,  as  pacing  my  chamber,  the  night  wora 
away— mornmg  came,  clear,  serene,  and  beau- 
tiful. I  distrusted  my  senses  as  the  streAgthen- 
Inir  tight  exhibited  the  empty  harboyr.  The 
fieet  of  transports  were  gone.  I  was  stupified 
with  dread  of  1  knew  not  what — when  a  rap  at 
my  door,  and  the  entrance  of  your  brother  re- 
utored  a  moment's  reflection..  I  gave  him  no 
time  to  speak,  but  anxiotisly  demamded  of  him, 
Where  is  your  bpother?"  With  a.  countenance 
of  sorrow  which  announced  impending  calamity. 
Philip  Harlow  remained  silent  whilst  handing 
a  b'dlet.  OM  my  husband^  it  was  bard  to  be 
eonvhseed  that  yoa  were  the  viiter,  hot  I  was 
ipelled  W  bt  cpimqoed^  U  is  mtiW  for  our 
9* 


poor  feeble  nature,  that  the  cxceas  of  calamity 
so  often  raises  the  soul  above  all  earthly  fear.— 
No  jt/oner  waa  I  folly  satisfied  that  I  was  a  de- 

sert$d*jvife  and  mother,  and  that  my  inndCeace 
wirs'dqttbted  by  him  for  whom  1  had  done  so 
much;  and>for  whom  I  was  willing  to  dp  ten 
thousand  fimes  more,  than  I  remca£ered  I  was 
a  Dillon.  .*  Tti'e' family  oppressions  and  misfor- 
tunes of  ageprhtni  left  us  only  our  honor,  but 
that  honor  wu^'fojiXht  first  time,  arraigned  ia 
my  persm^  end  hy  if  husband  I  lud  porchu^ 
so  dearly.  **',!' 

The  whole  history.' o£  our  lives  was  passing 
rapidly  in  my  mind,  aifd  .]>  seemed  to  feel  more- 
than  masculine  strength,  wh^'a  hasty  step  oa 
the  entry  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  him, 
who,  except  yourself,  I  mosV  de%ife|i  to  8ee.«^ 
1  was  clasped  to  the  breast  or  Qfysfird  Dillon. 
Twelve  hours  before  1  would  hav't^-drsaded  the 
presence  of  my  brother,  but  for  the  mcirv^ent,  I 
could  have  faced  the  world.  After  dur^Uiual 
emotions  had  something  subsided,  your  iv^other 
rose  as  if  to  depart,  but  I  seized  his  arnTan'^I 
firmly  demanded  his  stay.  Ue  complied,  :.nd 
to  my  own  and  your  brother,  I  faiUifully  and 
briefly  recounted  the  whole  chain  of  circumstan- 
ces which  led  to  a  situation  so  distressing.  Dhr- 
ing  my  r^ation  my  eye  passed  from  the  face  of 
one  of  my  auditors  to  the  other.  Philip  liar- 
low  seemed  confused;  my  own  brother,  tlinugh 
most  violently  exasperated,  remained  silent  un- 
til my  narrative  closed,  when,  with  a  look  of 
more  than  even  his  wonted  tenderness,  he  ob- 
served, "My  Isabel,  you  have  been  betrayed, 
1  will  not  say  by  whoml"  and  then  taking  hia 
niece,  whom  he  had  never  before  seen,  into  his 
arms,  continued,  "  Return  home,  Isabel,  you 
have  one  refuge."  "Never,  my  brother,"  I  ex- 
claimed with  vehemence,  **I  am  determined  to 
follow  my  husband,  be  shall  not  be  unjust."-^ 
Kernard  paused  a  moment,  and  replied,  I  be- 
lieve, Isabel,  yo\x  are  right — reputation  is  moral, 
life." 

Philip  IbrTew  departed,  and  I  never  sawhSia 
more;  my  own  brother  remained  with  me,  and 
by  his  meai)9  I  learned  that  the  fleet  in  which 
you  ssUed,  wss  bound  to  Nesrnort.  My  brother 
accompanied  mc  to  Cork,  and  there  procured  a 
passage  to  this  port  in  a  vessel  commanded  by 
a  distant  relation,  and  in  which  several  families, 
in  decent  circumstances  wCfe  entered  as  pas*, 
sengers.    I  had  been  lost  to  my  family  two 
years,  and  found  by  my  brother  from  mere  ac- 
cident. We  hoped  for  better  times,  and  it  was. 
agreed  between  us,  that  my  name  should  not  be 
recalled  to  the  recollection  of  my  aged  parents 
until  it  could  be  done  under  more  favorable  cir- 
eemstances.   Thus  I  once  more  quit  the  pro- 
tection of  a  brother;  concer.le  l  roy  existence 
from  its  authors,^  and  followed  him  who  hope 
st^H  whispered  would  be  my  best  friend.  Ber- 
nard would  have  been  my  companion,  but  we 
could  not  for  a  moment  sustain  the  thought  of 
bereaving  our  parents  of  both  their  children. 

Our  voyage  was  ea^^  and  rather  rapid^  aa4| 
at  length,  was  eat  dowiiL  with  my  b«be^  oq  can 
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the  whtrves  of  this  port.  The  first  person  I  met 
was  a  mild-looking  middle-aged  Quaker,^  of 
whom  I  asked,  **lt'9olonel  FoUiart  Mario \(  was 
ill  Newport,"  ••He  to  not,"  replied  the. vtr^n^ 
ger,  **  be  has  sailed  some  time  a|;o  to'Peinsa- 
cola."  The  heart-sickening  disappoinCment  was 
too  much;  but  the  eye  of  t!be  stranger  'sAw  part 
of  the  truthy  and  m  I  ttood  trembrtn|r'fta<l  weep- 
ing amid  the  crowd,  took  mot'  iv^y  hy  the 
handf  obser%'ing,  "  it  is  no{  *ftt  for  thee  to  be 
here,  my  daughter— ha\b.tftqif  no  particular 
firiend  with  thee?"  *' Fci^at^.o^ friend,  none,** 
I  distractedly  replied*  6omc,  my  daughter, 
thou  shalt  not  beiHendlem^**  most  energetical- 
ly  exdatmed  my  pfot  ector,  ahd  I  heerd,  ne?  vat  I 
conscious  of  a^iT.tkin^  more*  Until  many  days  af- 
ter my  arrival, 'X'^f^cmed  to  awake  from  a  dream 
of  death;  LTbuhd' myself  in  a  very  decent  room, 
and  by  my  iiell'Side  the  man  1  had  oaet  on  the 
wharf,  a'ttu^rfian  of  near  the  same  age,  and  tv*o 
most'lpvely  female  children,  one  of  about  four- 
teen; \hia  me  other  twelve  years  of  age. 
*  *  fly  'eye  wandered  over  the  now  delighted 
groifpi  I  could  scarcely  conceive  myself  alive, 
and  the  first  words  1  heard  seemed  to  flow  from 
the  lips  of  an  angel.  "Betftr,  brin(p  in  little 
Caroline,"  said,  mildly,  the  matron,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment my  babe  was  in  my  arms.  In  the  ravings 
of  •  bonib^  fever  my  husband  and  child  I  was 
told  were  laciiwntly  named.  Unceasing  kind- 
ness has  restored  me  to  health,  and  >'€t,  oh!  my 
Folliart,  I  feel  I  am  slowly  dying.  I'he  world  is 
eteaing  on  me,  and  my  name  is  a  reproach  to 
htm  for  whom  £  would  most  willingly  sacrifice 
life,  if  I  could  breathe  it  away  in  his  arms. 

Mr.  Mchard  Carpenter,  my  protector,  and  his 
fiimily,  are  preparing  to  go  to  Louisiaiw  w 
Florida — Here  Colonel  Maiiow,  for  so  we  may 
now  call  bim,  convulsively  sei2ed  the  hand  of 
Mehard  Carpenter,  exdainiing,  "God  fbreTer 
bless  the  head  and  members  of  the  family  who 
sheltered  mine.'*  "  We  have  been  rewarded,'* 
very  placidly  replied  Itichard,  *'  and  my  daugh- 
ters w&H  nm  wild  I  fear,  when  they  again  meet 
their  crowinjr  favorite.  We  interrupt  our  rea- 
der," Colonel  Marlow  with  great  effort  repress- 
ed hie  eonilietinif  liMUngs,  sat  down  ta  Mr. 
Gayoso  continued: — 

To  my  friends  I  have  told  my  tale,  and  have 
been  believed.  My  protector  offered  to  convey 
ne  with  him,  and  with  him  I  would  go  if  It  was 
in  my  power,  but  that  is  now  beyond  all  hope. 
The  curtain  is  closinf3^  between  us.  Our  child  1 
have,  according  to  a  solemn  promise^  and  by  the 
adviee  of  my  fnendi,  directed  to  be  tent  to  her 
uncle  . 

Here  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Marlow  closed.  Every 
eye  was  now  turned  on  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  un- 
derstood the  appeal,  and  taking  Colonel  M^riow 
kindly  by  the  hand,  observed,  "Yes,  Folliart 
Harlow,  thy  innocent  wife  and  the  mother  of 
thy  child,  sunk  to  rest  in  my  house,  and  was  laid 
In  peace  among&t  the  departed  of  our  aoeiely  at 
Newport.  The  infant  was  carefully  put  mto 
trtisty  hands  and  sent  tq  her  uncle,  but  was  not 
suffered  to  he  ftnoved^'from  my  family  until  I 


had  received  an  answer  to  a  letter  tfl  Hernard 
Dillon.  I  wrote  informing  him  of  the  death  of 
his  sister,  and  of  her  wishes.  In  due  time  the 
reply  came,  and  wasaaeh  as  a  brother  ought  ti^ 
make  in  the  circumstances.  This  very  packet 
was  confided  to  my  care,  in  order  to  be  taken 
with  me  on  my  removal  to  this  country,  but  by 
some  unaecountable  mistake,  it  was,  itnowap* 
pears,  enclosed  with  other  papers,  and  sent  to 
Bernard  Dillon,  and  never  until  this  day  could 
I  or  my  family  account  for  its  loss.  But,  Fol* 
liart,  how  is  it,  I  was  directed  to  inquire  for  the 
name  of  Marlow,  and  have  always  known  thee 
by  that  of  Loughmore?  1  have  been  diligent  in 
endeavourt  to  diseover  the  hdsband  of  laabel^ 
but  until  now  in  vain. 

The  agitated  Marlow  clasped  his  head  in  hie 
handsy  and  sinking  his  face  between  his  kneefy 
replied  not.  After  a  painful  ailcnoe  of  several 

minutes,  Mr.  Vousden  supplied  the  explanation 
which  his  friend  was  unable  to  give.  Lough- 
more  is  the  family  name  of  the  mother  of  three 
brothers,  of  whi<^  the  father  of  Caroline  is  one,, 
and  the  eldest.  It  is  only  recently  that  Colonel 
Lougbmore  has  himself  been  able  to  see  hght 
through  the  dark  cTouda  whieh  have  hung  over 
his  best  years.  Tbe  loves  of  my  cherished 
friends  and  companions  of  infancy,  FoUUrt  Mar- 
low and  his  Isabel,  grew  to  full  bloom  under  my 
eye.  In  fortune,  the  Marlow  family  waaaupe- 
rior;  but  in  rank,  that  of  Dillon  classed  itself 
with  nobility.  A  family  enmity  added  sufficient 
impedimenta  to  fbrbid  a  onion  which  nature  and 
virtue  seemed  to  sanctiont  but  real  afTectipiv 
triumphed,  and  in  my  presence,  Folliart  and 
Isabel  were  united.  To  obtain  the  foipivenesa 
of  either  faimily  was,  we  all  k<»a«^^^>«j^le88^ 
and  Isabtl  was  lost  to  her  mistaken  and  m^xi- 
ble  parents.  The  eldest  brother  of  Folliart, 
alone  c£  his  family,  was  made  a  confidant;  and 
only  three  months  have  passed  since  we  were 
taught  the  fatal  secret,  that  it  was  this  brother 
who  tore  asunder  two  hearts  which  e%'ery  prin- 
ciple of  nature,  religion  and  law,  had  united. 

Philip  Murlow,  on  his  death  bed,  dicleted  e 
letter,  which  was  U»en  directed  to  me,  avowing 
that  he  himself  had  loved,  sought,  and  was  re- 
Jeeted,  by  Isabel.  Siung  at  onee  by  jealousy 
and  wotmded  pride,  he  had  cooeeived  tJie  black 
design  of  encouraging  the  unioni;  and  when  that 
was  consummated,  to  sow  distrust  of  each  other 
in  the  minds  of  the  husband  and  wife.  This  plot 
succeeded  too  well,  and  terminated  in  the  de- 
struction of  h^ippiness,  so  well  deserved.  Colo- 
nel Msrlow,  in  a  state  which  might  be  cslleddls* 
tractiont  quit  hit  wHb,  his  diilu,  his  country,  and 
his  profession;  he  came  to  America,  buried  him- 
self in  the  recebses  of  Florida,  and  assume  d  the 
name  of  his  maternal  anceatovs.  To  myself 
alone  of  all  that  once  knew,  admired  and  loved 
FoU  art  Marlow,  was  his  existence  knoiin.  A 
total  contrast  of  character  between  himself  and 
brothers  prevented  any  slaong  fraternal  regardt 
ami  bereaved  as  he  was  of  csnnuhial  happiness, 
my  friendship  was  placed  in  his  boaom  »s  a  pre- 
cious gem,  fared  Ikum  the  wreck  of  youthflil 
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hope.  The  letter  of  Philip  Marlow  wts  direct- 
ed  to  me,  as  the  wretch  thought  his  brother  no 
moMi  but  nemone  wttu^  mm  him  justice  in 
favor  of  Isabel,  wfamQ»  it  appein»  1m  thought 

still  in  life. 

The  confession  has  pome  in  time  to  restore 
tranqoilky  to  the  fkttaer;  give  to  him  hia  daugh. 
ter;  and  give  to  him  more,  the  assurance  that  her 
sainted  mother  was  innocent  as  the  angels  in 
whose  choir  she  is  now  singing  anthems  of  praise. 
Here  is  a  note  under  the  signature  of  Bernard 
Dillon,  which  may  explain  the  cause  why  the 
letter  of  Jiis  sister  was  never  sent  in  the  direc* 
tioiiofitideitiiuittoii/  Mr.  Youiden  then  raid 
M  foHomt'— 

When  I  received  the  letter  of  the  good 
Richard  Carpenter,  and  learned  that  my  beloved 
laabel  was  at  rest,  the  infant  Caroline  came  home 
to  By  heart  as  a  sacred  depont,  and  was  receiv- 
ed, and  (  hope  cherished  as  such.  The  letter 
of  Isabel  to  her  husband,  1  thought  myself  au- 
thorised to  open  and  readi  I  may  be  unforgiving, 
but!  thought  him  undeserving  of  so  much,  and 
so  unchanging  affection.  Whether  FoUiart 
Marlov  Uvea  or  not,  is  anoertain;  bis  brother 
PbiBp  it  of  the  opinion  that  he  iadead." 

The  above  wm  written  in  Ireland;  imt  below 
was  another  note,  which  Mr.  Vouwlen  proceed- 
ed to  read.  "Myself  and  Hector  Marlow  have 
atrNed  In  Anerieat  we  erenow  in  Philadelphia. 
Hector  hat  ever  been  ignorant  in  what  relation 
he  stands  to  my  little  Caroline,  and  shall  remain 
so.  If  Folliart  lives,  and  i  meet  him,  1  may  pos- 
aib|y_but  it  is  in  vain  to  trifft  either  our  reli- 
gioua  or  moral  forbearanoe  tOO  far}  1  hope  we 
nay  never,  never  meet!" 

The  words  of  Ann  Dillon  supply  the  closing 
nutVer  of  our  tale.  From  the  oay  of  our  meet> 
iitg  at  the  government  house,  and  the  opemng 
of^  my  husband's  papers,  I  was  at  home  at 
Matchea;  my  children  were  spoiled  with  kind- 
neta  in  the  Gayoso,  Wattt,  Yousden,  Hutchins 
and  Carpenter  families.  The  residence  of  Co- 
lonel Loughmore,  as  he  continued  to  be  called, 
vas  distant  and  solitary:  but  Loughmore  himself 
was  restored  to  society.  Caroline  waa  ient  for 
ber  education  to  the  Ursiiline  Convent  at  New 
Orleans,  and  in  due  time  became  the  wife  of  a 
dieMaving  planter  of  Loalriana.  1  have,  not  long 
iince,' received  a  letter  from  her,  giving  m  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  her  father.  Colonel  Fol- 
liart Loughmore  breathed  his  last  breath  into  the 
boaom  of  hia  daughter,  amid  hif  weeping  grand- 
children. 

As  10  myself,  by  the  aid  of  my  truly  clicrish- 
ed  friends  at  Natchez,  'l  was  enabled  to  return 
to  Philadelphia,  where  onoe  more  I  met  my 
brother  Malcom.  We  wept  together.  The 
menruDry  of  the  past,  cast  a  shade  upon  the  pre- 
aent.  Of  my  parents!  dreaded  to  inquire,  but 
when  I  Ad  inquire,  the  falling  tear  and  silence 
told  too  much,  *^Our  sister  Malcom  is  alive  and 
welif  Anna,  and  needs  all  her  fortitude  to  cus- 
tain  the  treaaure  abe  ia  foon  to  reeover.^  Wc 
«  aMood  tine  paned  th«  nouiitiuis  t^ftflbf  r« 


and  I  soon  found  myself  in  a  cottage^  andiop 
session  of  every  desired  comfort. 

My  ftiture  life  passed  too  tranquil  and  joyful 
to  admit  incident  worthy  of  record.  The  event- 
ful period  of  my  early  life  affords  constant  sub* 
jects  of  reilectmn.  fly  mffbrings,  and  the  cz« 
pertence  I  have  had  of  the  best  and  worst  fea- 
tures in  the  human  character,  tend  to  enrich  re- 
collection. The  names  of  La  Cerf,  Gayoso,  and 
of  Veuaden,  Carpenter  and  Hutchint,  reet  en 
memory  as  monuments  of  what  MAN  may  be; 
and  the  names  of  Mrs.  Gayoso,  Mrs.  Vonsden 
and  Isabel  Harlow,  atteat  what  WOMAN  can 
be.  Adieu!  IIAKK  QANCROPr. 

THB  BOAT.WRBOKBRSj' 
OR,  BAHDrm  OP  THB  WBfT. 

A  northerner,  resident  in  the  West,  somiotimoa  . 
feels  his  pride  wounded,  as  he  finds  so  few  of 
the  first  famous  'residenters'  to  have  been  bora 
north  of  the  HudMHi.  I  take  pleaame  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  redeem  one  memorable  ex- 
ception from  oblivion.  Traits  of  the  horse,  al- 
ligator and  anapping  turtle,  are  not  exclusively 
western  instineta,  as  I  will  make  appear. 

Col.  Fluger  was  born  in  the  county  of  Roek- 
ingham,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  a  town 
where  tboy  atill  eall  a  kiteben  a  aenllery.  He 
had  a  slight  at  cards,  and  a  knowing  instiict  ia 
relation  to  watches  and  horses,  almost  from  his 
babyhood.  The  boy,  who  wanted  to  be  unbur- 
dened of  his  coppers,  had  only  to  play  'hustle,' 
or  'pitch-penny'  with  him.  He  was  supposed 
to  have  a  reverend  dread  of  mortal  hurts,  but 
eottld  'liek'  any  boy  cT  hia  aize  at  fourteen.  But 
being  a  youth  of  broad  red  cheeks,  muscia  and 
impudence,  and  withal,  abundantly  stered  with 
small  talk,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  he  waa 
>a  decided  favourite  with  the  fair,  and  had  had 
various  love  affairs,  being  reputed  remarkiiblj 
slippery  in  regard  to  the  grace  of  perseveranee. 
At  Iwenty-fonr  he  had  mounted  epaulettes,  waa 
a  Buiitia  colonel,  had  a  portentoua  red  new,  and 
was  in  bod  odour  with  all  honest  people.  Soon 
afterwards  he  went  under  lock  aad  key  for  want 
of  aome  one  who  would  bail  him  for  twenty  del- 
lars.  The  colonel,  on  hia  release,  in  a  huff  of 
unrequited  patriotism,  discovered  that  the  peo- 
ple had  no  taste  for  merit;  and  incontinently, ia 
his  wratb,  abandoned  hia  eountry,  setting  bis 
face  towards  the  western  woodl»  which  had  jwt 
been  a  subject  of  discussion. 

LttRe  IB  remembered  of  him  on  the  apper  wa-  < 
ters  of  the  Ohio;  though  it  appeaia,  that  be  at- 
tempted to  'lick'  the  contractor,  who  built  a 
fiat  boat  for  him  at  Pittsburg,  because  he  insist- 
ed on  paying  the  bhui  m  nun,  and  other  vankee 
notions,  among  wkioh  waa  a  pmnimoiy  attp  of 
paper.  Col.  Fluger  was  soon  made  out  to  bo 
remarkably  'cute,'  even  to  a  fault;  and  the  peo- 
pie  of  that  sharp  dealing  town  were  not  iswil- 
ling  to  wash  ihoir  hands  of  one,  to  whom  it  waa 
both  more  agreeable,  and  more  Duniliar.  to  hile> 
than  to  be  bttlen. 

Flat  bcaU  had^egoa  to  doMaod  the  Ohio  to 
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N«w  Orleint  io  e(Hiiid«nbl«  nvoibtn.  B«t 
from  LouMville  to  tho  month  of  the  Ohio,  was, 
for  the  most  part,  a  vast,  unpeopled  wilderness. 
At  Fort  Maaeac,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi, 
on  tho  north  ahofo  of  tbo  fivor,  harbored  a  gong 
of  those  detestable  viUains,  whose  exploits  were 
of  such  terrible  notoriety  in  the  early  history  of 
the  navigation  of  this  beautiful  river.  Nume- 
rensKratnekj  brood-horns,  generally  with  whis- 
key and  provisions,  and  sometimes  with  cutlery 
nnd  piece  goods,  were  seen  floating  down  the 
rivofi;  They  wero  mannod  by  an  unique  peo- 
plOt  tally  athletic,  reckless,  addicted  to  strange 
corses,  and  little  afraid  ofthunder.  Withal  they 
loved  a  reasonable  dram,  were  fond  of  playing 
carda,  and  woreoaiily  partod  from  thoir  money. 
These  honest  fellows  were  the  fowls  that  the 
rogues  of  Massac  and  Cash  delighted  to  pluck. 
They  would  entice  the  broad-horns  to  land,  and 
play  eards  with  the  crew,  and  cheat  them  under 
the  cotton  wood  shade.  They  would  pilot  their 
boats  into  a  difficult  place,  or  give  them  such 
dttoetHMM  ftom  tho  riioro  at  wonld  bo  tnro  to 
nm  thorn  on  n  anag.  Failing  that,  they  would 
creep,  like  weasels,  into  the  boats  by  night, 
while  they  wore  tied  up  by  the  willowa,  and 
bora  a  holo,  or  dig  out  tlM  oaolking  in  tho  bot- 
tom. When  the  crew  found  their  boat  sinking, 
these  benevolent  Cash  boys  were  busily  at  hand 
with  their  periogues  andcrafVk,  tosafo  tho  float- 
ing barrels  and  boxes.  Rightly  they  named  it 
•plunder'  in  Kentucky  parlance;  for  they  rowed 
the  'saved'  goods  up  the  Cash,  and  in  the  deep 
awampa  noxt  day  no  trace  of  thtfm  waa  to  be 
Been.  If  one  or  two  of  the  crew  chanced  to 
straggle  away  in  pursuit  of  ihcir  lost  cargo?  they 
scrupled  not  to  km>ck  them  in  the  head,  shoot, 
or  diik  thorn,  and  givo  them  a  namolosi  grave 
in  the  morasses.  A  volume  of  narratives  of 
these  boat  wrecking  scoundrels  might  be  col- 
lected. Nor  will  yon  ovor  float  by  Fort  Mas- 
sac, the  House  ofNature,  or  the  month  of  Cash, 
with  an  old  residenter  for  a  companion,  without 
hearing  hair-bristling  stories  of  the  knavery, 
omalty  and  mtfrdort  of  tho  Tillaina  of  Cash. 

Col.  Fluger  floated  to  these  wretches  by  the 
attraction  of  like  to  like.  The  faded  scarlet  and 
the  tarnished  yellow  of  his  epaulettes,  his  red 
Boao*  his  'aentontaa,*  his  strange  curses,  his  ut- 
ter recklessness,  stood  him  instead  of  military 
*grip8.'  He  was  one  of  them  forthwith,  in  ho- 
nour and  trust;  and  hi  a  month  ho  was  tho  Na- 
pdooaoftho  desperadoes  of  Cash.  His  slang 
curses  were  ultra  Kentuckian  on  a  ground  of 
yankee;  and  ho  had,  says  my  informant,  more 
of  thfa  than  von  oan  shako  a  atiek  at.  Tho  fund 
of  his  real  fighting  courage  was  questionable; 
but  he  was  improving  in  that  line;  and  for  cun- 
ning and  cruelty  was  an  incarnate  devil.  Find- 
ing, that  in  that  commonwoalth,  titlos  woio  not 
only  not  in  demand,  but  matter  of  envy,  he  dof- 
fed his.  To  fall  in  with  tho  U^nic  and  forcible 
stile  of  his  troop,  wboeaaOQVor  all  appellativoa 
by  tho  shortesl,  he  ont  down  his  family  name 
to  Plug.  Being,  says  my  informant,  of  a  delicate 
oar,  00.4  xi^h  DeokUoDary  lore*  undoubtedly 


thus  iOBdoiiBod<  tho  name  far  its  euphonic  com- 
pactness.  For  night  and  secret  work,Plaf  had 

a  fleet  of  bucksnatchers  with  chosen  crews,  to 
row  up  and  down  the  river.  Not  a  warehouse 
between  LomsTillo  and  Caah  had  a  look,  for 
which  this  gang  had  not  a  model  key.  Tho 
enormous  bunch  of  black  and  rusty  keys,  shown 
at  Derfeuille's  Museum,  as  having  been  found 
io  the  Ohio,  near  the  House  ofNature,  undoubt- 
edly belonged  to  the  banditti  of  Col.  Plug.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  ihey  will  hereafter  be  viewed 
with  snitablo  rovoronoa,  as  an  antiquo  relia  of 
no  mean  mystery  and  importance. 

Plug  had  his  episode  of  love  and  marriage  in 
this  wise.  A  periogue  load  of  French  and  Span- 
ish traders  wore  descending  firom  St.  Loo»  to 
New  Madrid,  where  they  resided.  They  landed 
on  the  point,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Cash,  whether  for  bunting  or  divertiseroent,  or 
for  what  objoet,  does  not  appear.  Plug,  like  bis 
prototype,  was  roaming  up  and  down  and  to  and 
fro,  at  the  head  of  his  gang.  They  came  upon 
tho  oamp-flfeo  of  tho  traders,  as  they  bad  dinod, 
drank  their  whiskey,  and  were  taking  their 
pipes,  and  reclining  in  the  shade  in  paradisaical 
reverie.  These  meek  citizens  cared  as  litilo  to  see 
Plug,  as  him  of  the  deep  solphnr  domicile.  They 
cleared  out  in  a  twinkling.  A  damsel  of  their 
number  had  wandered  away  some  distanee  to 
gather  pawpaws.  Tho  party  intercepted,  and 
made  her  prisoner.  Thoy  foond  hn  a  giantoaa 
in  size,  of  varnished  copper  corapexion,  and 
evidently  bearing  the  blood  of  at  least  throe 
races  mixed  in  her  Toias.  But,  though  dosnrted 
by  her  friends,  she  neither  wept,  made  verses, 
nor  betrayed  fear,  or  aurpriso — not  she.  A  real 
cosmopolite. 

Her  march  was  o*«r  the  fallen  lojs, 

Her  home  the  forest  shade. 

Her  dialect  was  as  fair  a  compound  as  Plug's, 
though  not  very,  intolligible  to  him,  being  com- 
posed,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  of  soath 
of  Europe,  negro  and  Indian.  But  love  has  its 
own  language.  She  and  the  Colonel  saw,  loved, 
and  mntua  I  ly  conquered  The  subordinates  m^ht 
envy;  but  who  would  contest  the  claims  of  Plug 
to  the  fair  one?  The  sex  and  the  relation  of  the 
quarteroon  to  her  husband  were  designated  by 
the  same  tact  which  cut  down  Finger  to  Pie.,. 
She  was  thereafter  known  by  the  name  Pluggy. 

Five  miles  up  the  Cash,  en  the  verge  of  a  vast 
swamp*  Burrounded  by  deep  oaae  brakes,  aa4 
inextricable  tangle,  was  the  log  bower  of  these 
Arcadians. — Some  millions  of  unemployed  mus- 
quetoes  kept  garrison  in  the  swamp.  Bears^ 
wolves.and  panthers  were  no  atrangera  there; 
and  moccasin  snakes  renewed  their  vernal  skint 
at  their  leisure.  But  the  inmates,  as  the  Ken- 
tucky orator  said,  '  in  this  sublime  state  of  reti- 
racy  among  the  abrogoines,*  had  their  skine 
generally  too  full  of  the  happifying  water  of  life, 
to  feel,  other  than  an  agreeable  tickle  the  noc- 
zling  of  the  proboeebef  tae  masqaetoe;  and  had 
rooceasin  bitten  them,  it  is  a  question  if  the 
serpent  had  «o.t  boeii  i^oiieaed  iaat^^.  oC  the 
bitten.  '      '  . 

t. 
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Manv  a  ioad  of  whiskey  and  flour,  and  many 
a  box  of  piece  goods  had  disappeared  in  this 
i^tvamp,  tljrowfjfi  which  ran  the  Cash;  and  if 
i'anie  be  not  egregiously  a  liar,  many  a  boat* 
men's  body  waa  disposed  of,  uncoffined,  and  in  a 
tiameleaa  sepulchre;  and  here,  no  doubt,  were 
deposited  the  avails  of  Dorfeuille's  bunch  of 
keys.  Here  bandit  scenes  transpired,  which 
only  seeded  Sohtller'a  painting,  to  have  been  ae 
famous  as  those  of  Venice,  or  Germany.  In  a 
few  months  Piuggy's  renown  rivalled  that  of  her 
Jhusbaod.  Her  height,  Herceness  and  rough  chin, 
aad  ft  kind  of  long  mose  at  the  corners  of  hor 
upper  lip,  not  unlike  mustncliios,  often  raised 
bantering  questions  among  the  banditti,  in  their 
eups,  when  the  leader  was  absent,  if  he  Md  not 
really  taken  a  man,  instead  of  a  lady,  to  the 
partnership  of  liis  abode.  In  fact,  it  had  become 

*  jeke  among  lliem  to  affirm  that  Pluggy  was  a 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  squaw.  In  due  time  a 
little  waller  Pluij  raised  a  lusty  cry  in  tlie  woods, 
tiemg  that  the  poor  thing  had  not  taken  a  mu8> 
^iMtoe  dose,  and  its  skin  bad  not  yet  acquired 
the  babil  of  being  bitten.  Dr.  Mitchill  and 
others  had  not  yet  raised  nice  physiological 
distinctions;  and  this  little  one,  in  the  rough 
cast  reasonings  of  the  fang,  was  deemed  proof 
OOnclusivo  in  rpf^ard  to  the  eex. 

Their  only  domestic  broil  of  public  notoriety 
oeeured  some  years  afterwards.  An  intercourse, 
not  ftitogelher  platonie,  was  suspected  to  be  in 
progress  between  Pluggy  and  the  second  in  com- 
mand. The  courage  of  the  commander  had 
wexod,  by  this  tine,  to  the  stieking  point.  He 
called  lieutenant,  known    by  the  Scbriquet 

*  Nine-eyes,"  to  the  held,  or  rather  swamp  of 
honor.  'Dern  your  soul,'  said  he,  '  do  you  think 
tbii  sort  of  candlestick-amroer  (meaning,  per- 
haps, clandestine  amour)  will  pass?'  '  If  you 
do,  by  gosh,  i  will  put  it  to  you,  or  you  sbaii  to 
mo.*  They  measured  their  ground,  like  two 
heroes,  and  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  affair, 
vhich  was  seiiled  by  rifles.  Each  carried  in  his 
fiesh  a  round  piece  of  lead,  as  a  keepsake  of  the 
OMtagt  and  olooo  shooting  of  the  other.  Each 
became  cool  and  even  aHectionate,  admitting 
honorable  satisfaction.  *  You  are  grit,'  said  be 
of  Rockingham  to  Nhie  eyes.  The  other  swore 
*tbat  his  captain  had  deported,  like  a  real  Ken- 
tucky.' A  little  curly  headed  Plug  attended,  as 
a  kind  of  bottle  holder,  lie  was  directed  to 
phioo  a  bottle  of  whiskey  mid  way  between 
them.  Each  limped,  pari  passu,  to  the  tune, 
one,  two,  three,  &c.  to  the  bottle.  Oi^er  it  they 
drank,  embraced,  and  attested  each  other's 
honor.  They  must  lie  by  in  dry  dock  awhile; 
but  they  comforted  each  other,  that  they  were 
too  toeU  up  to  these  things  to  be  fazed  b(f  a  lit- 
He  eold  uad.  It  waa  undantood,  loo,  that 
Nine-eyes  had  been  platOfUO  and  Pluggy  imma- 
culate; and  the  historian  averreth,  that  he  is  of 
aodoubting  opinion,  that  no  duel  hath  been 
iBoro  roeipri»eally  croditable  to  the  parties  from 
that  time  to  this.  How  many  boats  tliey  robbed, 
how  many  murders  committed,  or  abetted,  it 
wore  bootless  to  think  of  compressing  into  our 


limits.  The  country  had  begun  to  settle.  Aa 
ofBeer,  named  a  Sheriif,  began  to  peramibulate 
the  country  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  bearing  the 
sword  not  iQ  vain.  Boats  that  stopped  near 
Cash  ware  manned  and  armed  for  resistanea.-- 
Plug  disoaming  the  signs  of  the  times,  drew  in 
his  horns,  mended  the  exterior  of  his  manners, 
and  saw  the  necessity  of  achieving  by  craft 
what  ho  had  formerly  carried  t9Up  de  mam* 
The  greatest  success  of  the  gang  was  in  the  line 
of  gambling;  and  their  main  resource  in  piloting 
boats  into  dangerous  places,  and,  in  general, 
acting  the  part  of  boat  wreckers  and  moon  curs- 
era.  An  occasional  boat,  feebly  manned,  some- 
times fell  into  their  power  in  a  dark  and  dtormy 
night.  It  want  op  tha  Caah;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing neither  plank,  nor  vaat^a,  aor  crew,  ataa  to 
be  found. 

Ajax,  Achilles  and  Napoleon  had  their  reverse, 
and  so  had  Plug.  A  Kentucky  boat  ezperioncad 
some  indignity,  and  was  prepared  for  revenge, 
the  next  autumn.   Five  or  six  persons,  well 
armed,  landed  above,  and  kept  in  sight  of  tba 
boat,  aathey  descended  the  wood  with  it.  Their 
hands  rowed  the  boat  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cash,  where  Plug  and  four  associates  were 
waiting,  like  cpiderB  in  ambush  for  flies.   It  waa 
a  sultry  September  afternoon,  and  the  weather 
betokened  an  evening  of  storm  and  thunder. 
They  were  courteously  invited  to  land;  and  were 
piloted  op  the  Cash  for  the  security  of  a  harbor 
from  tlie  tem]tcst.    The  three  Kentuckians  af- 
fected simplicity,  and  .proposed  a  game  of  cards 
under  the  cotton  wood  shade.  They  ware  searoa- 
ly  seated,  and  their  money  brought  forth,  before 
Plug  whistled  the  signal  for  onset.    But  be 
reckoned  this  time   without  his  host.  The 
concealed  reserve  sprang  to  tha  aid  of  their 
friends,  and  the   contest   was  soon  decided. 
Three  of  Plug's  company  were  thown  into  tbo 
mer,  and  at  least  one  waa  drowned.   All  eva- 
porated from  their  captain,  as  June  clouds  vanish 
before  the  sun.    Poor  Col.  Plug  resisted  to  no 
purpose.    They  stripped  him  to  his  birth-day 
suit,  and  thonged  him  so  that  his  arms,  per 
force,  embraced  a  sapling  of  the  size  of  his  body; 
and,  for  the  rest,  they  hxed  him  as  immoveably, 
as  if  he  had  bean  in  tha  atoeka.   As  his  epi- 
dermis was  toughish,  and  parchment-like,  they 
faithfully  laid  on  the  cowhide  to  mollify  the 
leather  on  his  back,  to  facilitate  the  operations 
of  the  mu.«quetoes.   These  little  musieiani,  by  a 
spirit  of  concert,  the  secret  of  which  is  best 
known  to  themselves,  issued  forth,  to  the  num- 
ber of  at  least  half  a  million,  each  emulous  of 
reposing  on  some  part  of  hia  flash,  and  tasting 
his  lymphatics.    Not  an  arable  spot  in  his  body, 
of  the  size  of  a  musqueto,  but  bore  one;  and  tba 
iodiwlrniaa  little  laachaa  carried  doQbIo»  and 
evan  tmbla  in  tha  contest  for  pracadanca  in 
experimenting  his   composition.    As  soon  as 
one  sped  away  with  his  sack  sufficiently  red, 
and  distandad,  a  hundred  waited  for  his  pheo.— 
Plug  chewed  the  end  of  fliacies  altogether  bitter, 
and  wished  himself  lapping  cream  in  his  own 
scullery.   Ua  derned  and  grunted,  but  could  not 
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wove  a  muscle  to  interrupt  a  s:nf;lc  blood-let- 
ler  in  his  operations.  They  heeded  his  curses 
and  writhinga  as  little  at  a  ileeping  pariahioner 
>n  hay  time  does  the  fieij  'fifteenth*  dentiiiciAtion 

ul' his  parson. 

Poor  Phit^gy  in  her  lofie  bovver  knew,  by  the 
failure  of  ilie  reluro  party,  that  there  waa  reason 
to  snuff  bad  omens  somen  liere  in  (he  pale.  She 
set  forth  to  seek  her  beloved;  one  of  the  young 
Plugs  in  hreechea*  and  another  in  pettiooata, 
followed  her  ateps.    She  trailed  the  party;  and 
in  half  an  hour  came  upon  the  vanquished  one, 
running  the  christian  race,  steadfast  and  im- 
inoveahle.  He  embraced  the  tree,  aa  in  the  moat 
vehement  an'orfion,  witli  his  face  towards  it;  and 
Jim  naked  body  was  one  surface  of  musquetoes. 
She  aoon  decyphered  hia  position.    But  instead 
of  incontinently  cutting  biro  lodae,  she  clasped 
her  hands  theatrically,  crying  out,  'Yasu  Chree! 
O  mio  carissimo  aposo,  what  for  like  one  dem 
fool,  yon  hog  de  tree,  and  let  the  marengoes 
suck  up  all  your  sweet  blood!*  If  Plug  cursed  her 
unadvisedly,  let  it  be  urged  in  extenuation,  that 
his  spirit  was  stirred  in  him,  and  any  thing  rather 
than  eompiacent.    Be  that  determined  aa  it  may, 
he  cursed  her  most  uiiconnubially,  and  bade  her 
'not  to  let  on'  any  of  her  jaw,  unlii  she  had  cut 
him  loose. 

Plug  begat  him  ?ons  and  daughters,  and  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  have  defrauded  the  gallows,  and 
to  die  peaceably  in  his  bower.  But  he  was 
caught,  eventnally,  in  a  trap  of  his  own  spring, 
ing.  A  boat  had  landed  not  far  above  Cash; 
and  the  crew  were  in  the  woods  to  shoot  tur- 
keys. A  Mississippi  squall  was  comini;  on.  To 
equalize  the  danger.  Plug  was  in  the  vacant 
boat,  digging  out  the  caulking  at  tha  bottom. 
While  he  was  yet  in  the  aci,  and  the  crew  were 
ronning  from  the  woods  to  get  on  board,  the 
gale  struck  the  boat  from  the  shore,  broke  the 
fast,  and  drove  it  into  ihe  stream,  with  only  Plug 
on  board.  The  waves  from  above,  lashed  to 
fury,  and  the  leak  from  below  filled  the  boat, 
and  it  sunk.  Phi;]'  had  difeno'a'icd  a  barrel  of 
whiskey,  and  took  to  his  fuvonte  resource,  to 
enable  him  to  gain  the  shore;  but  it  rolled  him 
off  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other.  Plug 
Urank  water  instead  of  vviskey,  which  he  would 
have  preferred. — His  sins  came  up  in  terrible 
array*  and  hia  heart  beat  quick  and  pantingly. 
In  short  he  found  a  watery  grave.  Thus  fell 
the  last  of  the  boat  wreckers. 

AnccJotcs  of  the  Bailee  cf  Navarlno. 

About  half  past  three  o'clock,  as  near  as  I 
could  guess,  the  bite  of  the  main-sheet  hung 
just  down  before  our  gun,  and  iucominodcd  us 
in  the  pointing  of  it.  I  was  ordered,  along 
with  another,  to  go  on  deck,  and  haul  in  the 
slack,  to  keep  it  out  of  iho  load  of  the  muzzle. 
I  can't  say  I  liked  this  job,  (or,  during  the  ac- 
tion, a  deep  impression  lay  on  my  mind  tiiat 
I  wae  safer  at  my  gun  than  anywhere  else;  how- 
tver,  go  I  must.  On  r^aining  the  main-deck, 
the  scene  of  carnage  and  devaslatioa-  far  ex- 


ceeded what  was  on  the  lower  d«!ck.  Shortly  ixv 
fore  this  I  beard  a  dreadful  craaii,  aaif  the  whole 
ship's  aide  had  been  stove  in,  and  I  now  learned 
that  it  was  occas;oned  by  two  marble  shot,  of 
120  pounds  wei<iht  each,  striking  the  main- 
deck  abreast  of  the  main  hatchway.  They  had 
knocked  two  porta  into  one,  and  wounded  five 
men,  among  whom  was  my  dear  messmate, 
Moriitj  but  this  i  did  not  know  at  the  time. — 
I  saw  Captain  Bathurst  coming  down  the  poop 
ladder,  when  the  tail  of  his  cocked  hat  wa8  car- 
ried away  by  a  splinter  from  the  bulwarks  of  the 
ship.    He  loek  off  liie  hut,  looked  at  it,  and 
aniled;  then  eoming  down  on  the  quarter  deck, 
which  was  the  most  iinnrincnily  exposed  part  of 
the  ship,  issued  his  orders  with  the  same  calm- 
ness as  if  he  had  been  exercising  guns  at  sea. 
There  was  something  at  once  noble  and  ludi- 
crous in  the  appearance  and  situation  of  the  old 
man,  as  he  proudly  walked  the  quarter  deck 
with  his  drawn  sword  and  shattered  hat,  amid 
showers  of  shot  and  splinters,  insensible,  appa- 
rently, to  the  <lan::er  that  surrounded  him.  My 
companion  and  1  essayed  with  all  our  might  to 
haul  in  the  slack  of  the  main-sheet,  but  could 
not  effect  it,  the  rope  be'ng  so  heavy.  The 
rigging  of  the  ship  was  torn  in  pieces,  her  yards 
topped  up  and  down,  and  some  of  them  fore 
and  aft,  the  lifts  shot  away,  and  the  quarter-deck 
so  bestrewed  with  splinters  of  wood,  that  it  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  carpenter's  shop. — 
The  captain  came  forward  to  us,  and  looking 
up,   exclaimed,   "  Hy  G — ,  the  Union  Jack's 
shot  away!  Go  aft  on  the  poop  and  tell  Davy,  the 
signal  man,  to  give  me  another  Union  Jack.  1 
went  aft,  and  found  Davy  looking  out  with  hia 
glass  at  the  Asia,  which  was  about  a  cable's 
length  astern  of  us.    The  Admiral  was  standing 
on  the  poop  netting,  and  with  a  speaking  irunu 
pet  v  as  hailing  our  ship  with  "  Genoa,  a-hoyi" 
**  Sir  Kdward,"  was  the  reply  of  the  signal  niuii. 
**  Send  a  boat  with  a  hawser  (o  swing  my  ship'« 
stem  clear  of  a  fire-ship  that's  driftiog  down 
upon  t!9."  '*  Aye,  aye.  Fir,"  said  Davy,  and  \v,i8 
going  away,  when  I  told  him  what  the  captain 
had  sent  me  for.    He  said  he  had  a  Union  Jack 
in  his  breast,  where  he  had  stowed  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  to  be  ready  for  any  un-  I 
lucky  accident  that  nii^ht  happen,  and  proceed-  | 
cd  to  the  captain. 

When  1  caino  forward  (o  the  place  I  liad  lofi,  i 
I  saw  that  the  niessutre  1  had  been  tent  was  the 
means  of  saving  my  life,  for,  dunni;  my  absence  \ 
the  hammock  netting  had  been  torn  completely  ' 
to  pieces  with  shot,  and  the  poor  fellow,  Holmes,  , 
who  came  up  \vith  me,  was  stretched  on  ihe  ^ 
deck.   The  Captain  was  at  the  gangway,  look> 
inrr  into  our  opponent's  vessel.    "Did  you  I)rin»  ' 
the  Union  Jack,  Davy?"  said  he.    "Yes  Sir," 
said  Davy;  and  at  the  same  time  told  him  what  | 
the  Admiral  wanted.    'l\n:  Captain  snatched 
the  flag  out  of  Davy's  hand,  and,  walking  smartly  i 
forward,  demanded,  "Who  would  go  and  uail  I 
the  Britiah  Union  Jack  at  the  4ore.royal-ni«al- 
head.''*    A  good-looking  man,  of  the  name  of 
Neil*  atept  forward  at  once,  and  took  it  out  of 
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the  Captair/s  h.ind,  and,  without  speakino^,  be- 
gan to  make  the  best  of  bis  way  up  the  two  or 
tbr«6  Uttered  ehrondt  that  were  left  in  ibe  foie- 
ngging.   The  Captain  then  ordered  half-a-doien 
of  the  nearest  men — among  whom  I  was  one — 
to  man  a  boat  and  take  a  hawser  for  iho  Asia. 
Having  got  over  the  side  into  the  boat,  we  sat 
wailing,  while  two  of  the  men  were  occupied  in 
coiling;  it  in.    I  had  here  a  Hae  view  of  the 
coatending  fleets,  and  could  seo  that  we  had  a 
galling  fire  to  sustain  at  tbi^  time  from  two  linc- 
of-battle  ships,  one  of  whicli,  although  on  fire, 
still  kept  up  a  constant  cannonading  upon  us% 
The    tta»  wbioh  Ivas  astern  of  as,  had  at  this 
tifne  only  one  large  vessel,  a  liner,  and  a  double- 
bank  frigate,  playing  upon  her,    I  trembled  for 
the  fate  of  our  ship,  bocauao  1  was  sure,  that  if 
the  game  continued  to  be  played  so  unequally, 
we  would  stand  a  chance  of  cominjj  off  sccojid 
bett.    I  looked  aloft  to  seo  how  Neil  had  got  up 
with  the  UoioB  Jaek.   I  saw  him  clinging  with 
his  feet  to      royal-mast,  and  hammering  away 
with  a  serving  mallet.    I  watched  till  he  got  on 
deck  in  safety,  and  could  not  but  admire  the 
cool  and  determined  manner  in  which  h^  ac- 
complished what  lie  had  undertook.  The  hawser 
being  coi'ed  in  ttie  stern  sheets  of  the  boat,  we 
shoved  olf  and  proceeded  to  the  Asia.  The  face 
of  the  water  was  covered  with  pieces  of  wreck: 
masts  and  yards  drifted  about  on  the  surfaec,  to 
which  clung  hundreds  of  poor  wretches  whose 
vesaela  Jiad  been  blown  op.   Nnmber*  of  them 
impJoringly  ciicd  upon  us,  in  the  Turlush  lan- 
guage, a  small  smattering  of  which  iho  most  of 
us  had  picked  up  at  Smyrna.    We  kept  paying 
out  the  hawser  as  we  pulled  along,  but,  just  as 
wc  cimc  within  six  fathoms  of  the  Asia,  our 
hawser  terminated,  and  we  could  not  proceed 
any  farther.  The  crew  of  the  Aita,  at  the  gun- 
room port,  seeing  our  dilemma,  hailed  us,  and 
hove  a  rope's  end  to  make  fast  fo  our  hawser; 
but  this  we  could  not  manage.    A  man,  then,  of 
the  name  of  George  Finney,  captain  of  onr 
m-xin  top,  seeing  there  could  be  no  other  way 
of  getting  it  done,  jumped  into  the  water,  and 
nwam  the  distance  between  the  boat  and  the 
flagship;  the  end  of  the  hawser  was  then  put 
out  of  the  port,  and  Finney,  catching  hold  of  it, 
swam  back  to  the  boat,  bearing  the  end  of  the 
heavy  rope  in  one  hand,  and  swimming  with  the 
other.    Wfj  eoon  made  what  sailors  call  a  'car- 
rick  bend'  of  the  two  end?,  and  began  to  pull 
back  for  the  Genoa.    The  Admiral  appeared 
on  the  poop,  in  a  plain  blue  snrtoqt,  and  signed 
with  a  handkerchief,  for  us  to  make  all  speed. 
Scarcely  had  we  gained  half-way  between  the 
Jina  and  oar  own  ship,  when  the  formw  ahin*e 
misen  went  over  the  quarter  with  a  crash.  We 
thought  the  Admiral  was  involved  in  the  wreck, 
as  we  saw  him  standing  at  the  place  not  a  an- 
nate before  the  mast  went  over;  hot  we  were 
rslievcd  from  this  apprehension  by  his  re-np- 
pesrnnce  on  a  conspicuous  sit  nation.    We  pick- 
ed vp  on  onr  way  back  ten  of  the  poor  drown- 
ing wretches  who  were  drifting  about  during  the 
Mom  of  fire  and  tbnader,  that  made  the  ancient 


island  of  Sphalactria  tremble  again. — Several  of 
them  were  Arabs,  quite  black,  but  all  were 
Mahometans,  as  we  saw  by  the  lock  of  hair  left 
on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  by  which. Mahomet, 
according  to  their  own  belief,  lifts  them  to 
Paradise. 

Not  a  shot  had  straek  the  boat  eince  we  'left 

our  own  ship,  although  several  pieces  of  burning 
wood  and  showers  of  burned  rice  and  olives, 
from  the  Turkish  ships,  rained  down  upon  us  in 
plentiful  profusion;  but  as  one  of  onr  men,  called 
Buckley,  was  hauling  a  tall,  stout  young  Moslem 
out  of  the  water,  a  shot  blew  the  head  of  the 
Turk  to  pieces,  upon  which  Bockley,  turning 
coolly  about,  said,  **  me,  dideveryonaeo 
the  like  of  that?" 

Cool,  however,  as  a  British  sailor  is  in  danger, 
nothing  can  approach  the  Turk  in  this  respect. 
George  Finney — mentioned  before — had' hauled 
one  into  th^  boat,  aline  looking  fellow,  and  ele- 
gantly dressed.  He  was  no  sooner  seated  in  the 
bow  of  the  b:iat,  than  taking  out  a  portable  ap«. 
paratua,  he  begun  to  fill  his  pipe,  which  having 
done,  he  struck  a  light  from  the  same  conve- 
niency,  and  commenced  sending  forth,  with  in- 
concoivablo  apathy,  volumes  of  smoke  from  his 
mouth.    "Do  you  sec  that  Turkish  rascal?"  said 
Finney,  who   was  provoked  at  this  singular 
instance  of  indifference.    **Well,  since  he  caree 
60  little  for  being  hauled  out  of  his  Satanic 
Mmjesty'a  clutches,  we'll  send  him  where  be 
came  from.**   So  saying,  be  made  a  spring  for- 
ward, and  seizing  the  Turk,  who  could  not  on* 
dersland  how  ho  had  offended,  tumbled  him  over- 
board before  any  one  could  prevent  him.  The 
Turk  soon  recovered,  and  got  upon  a  piece  of 
the  wreck  of  one  of  his  own  ships,  where  he  was 
picked  up  by  the  Albion's  boat.   Another  in- 
stance of  Turkish  coolness  I  may  mention, 
which,  although  it  did  not  happen  in  our  ship, 
was  told  me  under  well-authenticated  circum- 
stances.   Some  of  the  crew  of  the  French  frigate 
Alcyone  had  (Mcked  op  a  Turk,  who,  by  his 
dtess,  appeared  to  be  a  person  of  rank  in  their 
navy.    When  he  was  brought  aboard,  he  found 
his  arm  so  shattered,  that  it  would  need  to  under 
go  amputation;  so  he  made  hie  way  down  the 
cockpit  ladder  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had 
not  been  hurt,  and  as  much  dignity  as  if  he  had 
made  a  priie  of  the  frigate.   Be  pomted  to  hie 
shattered  arm,  and  made  signs  to  the  surgeon 
that  ho  wanted  it  off.    TIio  surgeon  obliged  him 
so  far,  and  having  bound  up  the  stump,  snd 
bandaged  it  properly,  the  Turk  made  bib  way  to 
the  deck,  and,  plunging  into  the  water,  swam 
to  his  own  vessel  tiiat  was  opposed,  along  with 
aaotber,  to  the  very  frigate  he  had  been  aboard 
oC    He  was  ecen  climbing  the  side  with  his  otto 
arm,  but  had  not  been  aboard  many  minutes 
when  it  blow  up,  and  he,  amon^  others  of  the 
crew,  in  all  probability,  perished  u  the  exploeioo. 
-*CaMeii«iii  Hereury, 

To  decide  between  the  interfering  claims  of 
duty  and  incUnatioa  w  tbemofal  arill»olia  ofhu- 
nan  life.— AsllL 
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CHANGES  OF  MANNERS. 
The  foUowtog  is  from  the  pea  of  Captain 
Grose,  the  MBtsmt  utiquary,  wIm  diedl  in  the 
year  1791,  at  th«  aft  of  CO;  it  watwriitoii 
ttboat  the  year  1782:— 

**  I  am  a  man  of  little  more  than  60  years  of 
•ftt,  and  yet  I  have  nearly  oatlhrad  a  variety  of 
systems  and  tnaiiners.  When  I  was  a  young 
man,  there  existed  in  the  families  of  most  un- 
married man  or  widowers,  of  the  rank  of  gen- 
titmen,  resident  in  the  country,  a  certain  anti- 
quated female,  either  a  maiden  or  widow,  oom- 
monly  an  aunt  or  cousin.  Her  dress  consisted 
•f  a  itiiT  atarcbed  cap  and  hood,  a  little  hoop, 
and  a  rich  silk  damask  gown,  with  large  flow- 
ers, she  leaned  on  an  ivory  headed  crutch  cane, 
and  was  followed  by  a  fat  phthisicky  dog,  usu- 
ally of  the  pug  kind,  who  commonly  reposed  on 
a  cushion,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  snarling 
at  the  servants,  and  occasionally  biting  their 
heels  with  impunity.  By  tha  aide  of  this  good 
old  lady  jingled  a  bmioh  of  keys,  securinir  in 
different  closets  and  corner  cupboards  all  kuids 
of  cordial  waters,  cherry  and  raspberry  brandy, 
waahaa  for  the  ooroplexion,  Da^*s  Eliiir,  a 
rich  seed  cake,  a  number  of  pots  of  currant  jelly 
and  raspberry  jam,  with  a  range  of  gallipots  and 
phials  containing  physic  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
nei^bors.  Tbe  daily  business  of  thia  food  lady 
was  to  scold  tho  maida*  oollact  egga,  feed  the 
turkeys,  ko, 

•*  Another  eharaeter  now  worn  out  and  gone 
ia  the  country  'Squire.    1  mean  the  little  inde- 
pendent gentleman,  with  a  landed  property  of 
300/.  a  year,*  who  commonly  appeared  in  a 
plain  drab  or  plash  coat,  large  silver  buttons,  a 
jockey  cap  and  rarely  without  boots.    His  tra- 
vels never  exceeded  the  distance  of  the  county 
town,  and  that  only  at  Aoaixo  and  Session  time, 
or  to  attend  an  election.    Once  a  week  he  com- 
monly dined  at  the  next  market  town,  with  the 
attorneys  and  justices.  This  man  went  to  church 
regularly,    read  the  weekly  journal,  settled 
the  pnrothial  disputes  with  the  parish  officers  at 
the  Vestry,  and  afterwards  adjourned  to  the 
neighboring  ale-house,  whara  be  naaally  got 
drank  for  the  good  of  his  country.   He  never 
played  at  cards  but  at  Christmas,  when  a  family 
pack  was  produced  from  the  mantelpiece.  He 
waa  commonly  followed  by  a  oooplo  of  grey 
boonda  and  a  pointer,  and  nnnounced  his  arrival 
,  at  a  neighbors  house  by  smacking  his  whip,  or 
giving  tbe  view-halloo.    His  drink  was  general- 
ly ale,  except  on  Christmas,  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, or  some  other  gala  days,  when  he  would 
make  a  bowl  of  strong  brandy  punch,  gar- 
nished with  a  toast  and  nntmeg.   A  journey 
to  London  was  by  one  of  those  men  reckoned 
as  great  an  undertaking  as  is  at  piosent  a  voy- 
age to  the  East  Indies,  and  undertaken  with 
aearee  leas  proeautinn  and  preparation. 

••The  mansion  of  one  of  these  pquire.^  wnf?  of 
plaater,  striped  with  timber,  (not  unaptly  called 

*  The  qmnfiiy  of  land  nccusary  to  prn?uce  !iO0/.  a 
y<Mr  then,  would  be  worth  near  70U/  new,  iiona  chacje 
af  price  and  better  caltort. 


calimanco  work,)  or  of  red  brick  with  large  case- 
mentcd  bow-windows,  a  porch  with  seats  in  it, 
and  over  it  a  study.   The  eaves  of  the  house 
were  well  inhabited  by  swallows,  and  the  court 
set  round  with  hollyhocks.    The  hall  was  fur- 
nished with  flitches  of  bacon,  and  the  mantel- 
piece with  guno  and  fishing«roda  of  diflbrent  di- 
BMBSions,  accompanied  by  the  broad  sword,  par- 
tisan and  dagger,  borne  by  his  ancestor  in  the 
civil  wars.    Ag<«in8t  the  wall  was  posted  *  King 
Charles's  Gol<&n  Rules/  'VincentWing's  Alma- 
nack,* and  a  portrait  of  the  DuKe  of  Marlbo- 
rough; and  in  his  window  lay  *  Baker's  Cbroai- 
cle.'   '  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,'  <01anvit  on  Ap- 
paritions,* *Quincey'8  Dispensatory,'  »The Com- 
plete Justice,*  and  a  book  of  Farriery.    In  the 
corner,  by  the  fire-side,  stood  a  large  wooden 
two  armed  ebair,  with  a  eusbioo;  and  withiii  tbo 
chimney  corner  were  a  couple  of  seats.    Here  at 
Christmas  he  entertained  his  tennants,  assem- 
bled round  a  glowing  fire,  made  of  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  other  groat  toga.  The  best  parkir* 
which  was  never  open  but  upon  particular  occa- 
sions, was  finished  with  Turkey  work  chairs;  and 
hung  rannd  with  portraite  of  hie  aneaslorB — tbo 
men  in  the  character  of  shepherds,  with  their 
crooks,  dressed  in  full  court  suits,  and  huge  full- 
boitotned  perukes  (such  as  the  judges  wear  now :) 
othora  in  full  suits  of  armour,  playing  on  the 
lute.    The  females,  likewise,  were  dressed  as 
shepherdeasess,  with  a  lamb  and  crook,  all 
habited  In  hoad-drasses  and  flowing  robes. 

*  These  men  and  their  houses  are  now  ho 
more;  tho  lu.xury  of  the  times  having  obliged 
them  to  quit  the  country,  to  become  depend- 
ents on  the  great,  or  members  of  some  prqies- 
sion.  The  venerable  mansion  is,  in  tbo  mean 
tiiTie,  PufTered  to  tumble  down,  or  partly  upheld 
as  a  farm  house,  till,  after  a  few  years,  the  es- 
tate is  soM  to  the  steward  of  soma  neighboring 
Lord,  or  else  to  some  Nabob,  GoTornment-con- 
tractor  or  limb  of  the  law.** 


Dr.  Dwight  clojen  a  sermon  "on  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven,''  with  the  following  beautiful 
simile: — Vo  the  eye  of  man  the  sun  appears  a 
pure  light;  a  mass  of  unmingled  glory.  Were 
we  to  ascend  with  a  continued  flight  towards 
this  luminary,  and  could,  like  the  eagle,  gaze 
directly  on  its  lostra,  wo  should  in  our  progrieaa 
behold  its  greatness  continually  cnlari^e,  and  its 
splendour  become  every  moment  more  intenso. 
As  we  rose  through  the  heavens,  we  should  aeo 
a  little  orb,  changing,  gradually,  into  a  graMi 
world;  nnd,  ns  we  advanced  nearer  and  nearer, 
should  behold  it  expanding  every  way,  until  all 
that'  wos  before  us  beeamo  an  nniverM  of 
excessive  and  universal  glory.  Thus  the  heaven- 
ly inhnbifnnt  uill,  at  tho  commencement  of  his 
happy  e.xisteace,  see  the  divine  system  filled 
with  magnificence  and  splendour,  and  arrayed 
in  glory  and  beaiils  ;  and  as  he  advances  over 
and  through  the  successive  periods  ofduratioDi 
will  behold  all  thinga  more  and  more  lumiootta» 
transporting  and  sun  lik«,  for  cm. ' 
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The  gentleman  who  furnished  the  preceding 
numbers  of  the  Memoir,  having  brought  it  down 
to  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  general 
Wayne  to  the  command  in  chief  of  the  tsrmyf  we 
7T0W  enter  upon  a  new  and  interesting  scene  in 
bis  eventful  life,  in  which  the  aignal  dispUy  of 
ail  those  quafifieationi  which  dietinfutah  the  p^e- 
ncral,  tlie  diplomatist,  and  tlie  patriot,  gave  him 
additional  claims  to  tl»e  love  Mid  admintioo  of 
his  country. 

In  ApriJy  1793,  general  Anthony  Wayne  re- 
oeived  the  commission  of  m:<jor  general,  which 
gave  him,  under  the  president,  the  command  in 
icbief  of  the  American  army;  the  partieular  ob-. 
ject  of  hi8  appointment  being  to  bring  to  a  close 
the  war  with  the  confederate  tribes  of  Indians, 
which  had  so  long  raged  on  the  north-western 
frontier.   The  magnitude  of  the  trust  reposed 
can  only  be  realized  by  a  due  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  existing  at  the  time  the  ap 
poiotment  was  made.*  When  peace  wm  eon 
eluded  with  Great  Britain,  a  portion  of  their  In 
dian  auxiliaries  refused  to  bury  the  haichet,  but 
continued  their  depredatioys  upon  the  settle 
ments  bordering  on  the  Qhtoi  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  belicTe  that  these  avowed  enemies  were 
aided  by  tribes  which  had  entered  into  treaties 
with  the  United  States,  the  whole  stimulated  by 
white  incendiaries  from  Canada.    From  1783  to 
1790,  it  was  estimated  that  fifteen  hundred  men, 
women  and  children,  had  been  slain,  or  tnken 
captive,  by  the  Indians,  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio;  and  that  more  than  two  thousand  horses 
had  been  stolen  from  the  inhabitants.  Ev^ry 
cflhrt,  by  negodationt  to  restore  peace,  having 
^iled,  brigadier  general  tttfinerwas  ordered  to 
advance  into  the  Indian  country,  with  a  force 
-  deemed  competent  to  chastise  the  savages,  de* 
alroy  their  towns,  and  bring  them  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable disposition.    The  defeat  of  that  brave 
and  meritorious  oilicer,  and  the  annihilation  X}f 
hia  army,  in  the  summer  of  1790,  carried  dismsy 
throughout  all  our  western  settlements,  and  in- 
spired the  Indians  with  additionalconfidencc  and 
courage.   On  the  part  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, the  necessity  for  more  extennre  and  de- 
cisive eflTorts  to  protect  the  frontier,  and  wipe 
awajr  the  stain  from  the  American  arms,  became 
manifest  A  new  army  was  raised,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  major  general  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  who  led  his  forces  to  meet  and  punish  a 
lerocious  foe — became  haughty  and  confident 
ftom  aueeeirive  vietoriet.    Bvery  thing  waa 
hoped  from  the  prowess,  sldU*  and  experience 
of  the  accomplished  general  who  commanded 
the  Federal  army.   The  eyes  of  the  nation  were 
fixed  upon  him  with  the  most  lirefy  loGcitude. 
The  honour  of  the  Federal  government,  public 
confidence  in  its  wisdom,  which  faction  was  en- 
deavouring to  itthvett;  the  respect  of  Ibreign 
nations,  all  combined,  with  the  security  of  the 
frontier,  so  long  the  scene  of  ambush,  conflagra- 
tion, and  slaughter,  to  demand  victory  at  his 
JiMMts.  Theinoeif  tawwA.  Ontiw4tfaorNo- 
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vember,  1791,  general  SI.  Clair  and  liis  gallant 
army  suffered  a  total  defeat,  rout,  and  massacre, 
near  the  Miami  villuges,  by  the  cmfedcrate  In- 
dians, aided  by  efficient,  though  unavowed 
white  auxiliaries,  from  Canads.  Upwards  of 
sixty  eomnMoned  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  near  one  thousand  privates  riain, 
besides  the  wounded  who  died,  or  were  disa- 
bled. Among  many  brave  officers  who  fell,  the 
country  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  brigadier  ge- 
neral Butler,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion 
of  general  Wayne,  and  who,  during  the  re^  oUi- 
tionary  oonteat,  htd .  repeatedly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  conduct  and  valour. 

The  whole  country  was  thrown  into  conster- 
nation and  mourning  by  the  news  of  the  defeat 
of  St.  Clsir.  A  SQccession  of  disasters  to  the 
American  arms,  rendered  the  Indian  war,  to  the 
last  degree,  unpopular;  and  no  little  of  the  o  linm 
attached  to  the  administration  under  whose  aus- 
pices it  had  been  conducted.  Not  only  were  the 
people  at  large  rendered  averse  to  the  wsr  from 
its  continued  ill  success,  but-  thos?  who  were 
disposed  to  a  military  life  looked  with  insupera- 
ble aversion  upon  a  service,  to  enter  which  had 
so  far  proved  neither  a  path  to  usefulness  nor 
honour,  but  a  sure  avenue  to  the  grave.  To 
full  by  the  rifle,  the  tomahavik,  or  scalping- 
knife,  experience  luul  so  far  shown  to  be  the 
almost  certain  consequences  to  those  who  should 
enter  into  the  army;  and  which  neither  bravery 
nor  skill  liad  thus  far  been  able  to  avert.  Be- 
sides the  socrificc  of  life,  the  immense  sum  nf 
money  expended  in  the  two  expeditions  under 
Harmer  and  St.  Cbir,  in  the  cmbarraswd  state 
of  the  national  treasury,  was  regarded  ns  r>n  evil 
of  oppressive  magnitude.    Parties  had  already 
developed  themselves  in  Congirss  and  tlie  na- 
tion, and  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  warfurnished 
abundant  ground  for  the  ill-disposed,  on  which 
to  raise  charges  against,  and  exciie  distrust  of, 
the  wisdom  of  the  adnunistration. 

Thtis  situated,  to  sustain  the  honour  of  the 
government,  to  vindicate  the  superiority  of  the 
Amenean  arai^  to  arrest  the  clamour  of  party, 
to  give  proleelion  to  the  frontier  settlements, 
and,  if  possible,  to  restore  a  safe  and  lasting 
peace  with  the  Indian  nation,  new  measures 
were  to  be  adopted.  The  highest  exercise  of 
the  wisdom  of  Washington  in  the  selection  of  a 
commander-in-chief  for  the  army,  was  demand- 
ed; for  on  this  selection,  more  than  on  any  other  ^ 
ever  made  since  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  every  thing  dear  to  the  country 
depended.  The  fame  of  the  president  was  itself 
eonecHpned;  fbr  another  defeat  would  scsrcely 
have  failed  to  involve  his  character  deeply  In  its 
humiliating  consequences.   Bravery,  and  a  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  the  science  of  war,  were  by 
no  means  the  chief  requisites  demanded  in  the 
character  that  should  be  called  to  command  the 
army.  The  soundest  judgment — the  most  con- 
smimate  pradence ;  a  capacity  to  eomt»eheAd  all 
the  great  and  various  interests  concerned — the 
cautious  coolness,  and  guarded  circumspection, 
necessaiy  to  counteract  the  wiles  of  a  subtle 
m»mf  npgihct  kMwle^fe  oT  hnmii  mtiir« 
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and  that  control  and  influence  over  men,  indis- 
pensable to  restore  and  eonlirai  eonfldemse  both 
in  the  public  and  in  the  army,  which  is  the  :it 
t^bute  of  genius,  and  only  given  to  supeilor 
nimd«i  wtoali  a  strict  diMupliinriant  mingling 
firmness  with  tondKation,  that  ■hoiild  at  once 
command  respect  and  love — ^these,  with  a  soul 
unimated  by  patriotism  and  a  love  of  glury,  im- 
pellingf  to-  noble  deodt,  were  the  requisites,  if 
ihey  could  be  found  in  one  man,  which  the  oc- 
casion imperiously  demanded.  Among  the  pe- 
ctinar  traits  that  distinguished  Washington,  was 
his  knowledge  of  character.  Having  acted  with 
peneral  Wayne  in  the  most  trying-  scenes  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  best  opportunity  existed 
for  a  thorongh  knowledfe  of  bis  fitness  fMr  the 
important  cnmmawd.  rnder  the  weight  of  rc- 
sponiibiiicy  that  re^teil  upon  him,  president 
IVashington  nominated  major  general  Wayne 
for  appointment  to  the  Senate;  which  the  Senate 
immediately  confirmed.  It  is  difBcult  to  say, 
whether  the  selection  reflected  most  honour 
upon  president  Wosliinftoii*  who  gave  the  com- 
mission, or  on  the  connnan^ng  gene/al  who  re- 
ceived it. 

On  the  25lh  of  May,  1792,  general  Wayne 
having  been  furnished  by  the  S^retary  at  War 
with  the  ir.slrtictions  of  the  president,  in  wliich 
it  was  emphatically  expressed,  **  that  another 
defeat  woold  be  inexpressibty  ruinous  to  the  re- 
filiation  of  the  government,"  immediately  took 
leave  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  repaired  to 
Pittsburg,  the  place  appointed  for  the  rendet- 
voQS  of  the  tfoepst  where  he  arrived  earfy  in 
June.    Uy  a  new  organization,  t!»e  army  wns  to 
consist  ol  one  major  general,  ioiir  brigadier  ge- 
nerala  and  their  respeetti'e  stsfTt,  ^e  commis- 
sioned officers,  snd  5120  non-coniTnissioncd  offi- 
cers and  privates,  the  whole  to  be  denominated 
•'Ths  Leciov  or  tbe  UxrrKD  States."  The 
legion  to  be  divided  into  four  sub-legion?,  each 
to  consist  of  commissioned  ofTicers  named,  and 
1280  Don-commtssioned  ollicers  and  piivates. 
The  previous  anny  liaving  been  neatly  annihi- 
luled,  a  new  one  was  to  be  recniiteil.    Most  of 
the  expc^rienced  officers  havinp^  been  slain  in  the 
defeats  of  Ilarmer  and  St.  Clair,  or  resigned 
their  commissions^  the  lalMUts  of  the  command- 
ing general  were  augmented  to  an  extent  wliich 
nothing  but  the  most  unwejiried  patience  and 
ardent  seal  eoold  have  performed.  Many  ef  the 
officers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  soldiers,  had  yet 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  their  profession.  The 
organization  of  the  troops,  military  tactics,  dis- 
cipline. Ice.  fcc  devolved  so  far  upon  the  gene- 
ral, as  to  leave  him  scarcely  time,  without  infi- 
nite labour,  to  keep  up  the  correspondence  in- 
cident to  bia  stalioa.   His  eflforts  were  indefiiti- 
gablej  and  it  is  impossible,  at  the  present  day, 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  difficultios  he 
had  to  encounter — ^the  labours  to  perform — and 
the  obctaelea  he  was  ealled  to  Mmount.  So 
panic  struck  was  the  whole  country  at  the  re- 
peated and  bloodjr  successes  of  tbe  enemy*  that 
an  engagement  with  them  wm  looked  to  aa  etr- 
tain  defeat.  A  perfect  horror  seemed  to  seize 
the  recruits  when  marched  from  the  reodeiTow 


j  where  they  had  enlisted,  and  their  faces  turned 
to  join  tlie  atmy.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 

:4t  War,  dated  Pittsburg:,  20th  Jn\y,  1792,  gene- 
ral Wayne  says: — **  Tbe  detachments  under  ma- 
jor Ashton  arrived  at  this  place  en  Monday. 
Lieutenant  Miss  Campbell's,  with  Stakea*  dra- 
goons and  captain  Faulkner's  riflemen,  onTuea> 
day.  1  am,  however,  sorry  to  inform  you  of  the 
alarming  desertion  that  prevailed  in  Alton's 
detachment  and  Stakes' drDg-oons.  Not  lessthsn 
fifty  of  the  former,  and  seven  of  the  latter,  de- 
serted on  their  march  between  Carlisle  and 
Pittsburg."  Moat  of  the  detachments  of  recruits 
suffered  in  the  same  manner;  and  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  general,  by  combining  the  strictest  di.scip- 
line  witfi  every  milder  means  to  inspire  confi- 
'  dance  and  comman  1  obedience,  was  culled  into 
requisition.  Another  fact  will  show  the  degree 
of  terror  that  the  name  of  Indians  had  inspired, 
and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  the  general 
had  to  surmount  to  introduce  obedience,  self- 
confidence,  and  courage.  A  letter  to  the  Se- 
cretary at  War,  dated  Pittsburg,  10th  August, 
1792,  says: — *•  Desertions  have  been  frequent 
and  alarming — two  nif^bts  since,  upon  a  report 
that  a  large  body  of  Indians  were  close  in  our 
front,  I  ordered  the  troops  to  form  for  action, 
and  rode  alonp  the  line  to  inspire  them  with 
confidence,  and  gave  a  charge  to  those  in  the 
redoubts,  which  I  had  recently  thrown  up  in  our 

frcnt  and  riglU  flank,  to  maintain  iheir  posts,  at 
any  expense  of  blood,  until  I  could  ^n'm  the 
enemy's  rear  with  the  dragoon^^;  but  such  was 
tlie  defect  of  the  human  heart,  that  from  excess 
of  cowardice  one-third  of  llie  sentries  <leserted 
from  their  stations,  so  as  to  leave  tbe  most  ac- 
cessible places  imguarded^'* 

Hy  ihct  sahitary  measures  adopted  to  intro- 
duce order  and  discipline,  the  army  soon  began, 
however,  to  assume  its  ])roper  character.  The 
troopa  were  daily  exercised  in  all  the  evolutions 
necessary  to  render  ihem  efficient  soldiers,  and 
more  especially  in  those  manoeuvres  proper  in  a 
csmpaign  against  savages.  Firing  at  a  mark  waa 
constantly  practised,  and  rewanis  given  to  the 
best  marksmen.  To  inspire  emvdatiun,  the  rifle- 
men and  infantry  strove  to  excel,  and  the  men 
soon  attained  to  an  accuracy  that  gave  them 
confidence  in  their  own  prowess.  On  the  artil- 
lery, the  general  impresM^  the  importance  of 
that  arm  of  theaervice.  The  dragoonrhe  taught 
to  rely  on  the  broad  sword,  as  all  important  to 
victory.  The  riflemen  wfrre  irade  to  see  how 
much  success  must  depend  on  their  cuolnes^ 
quickness,  and  accuracy;  while  the  infantry 
were  led  to  place  entire  confidence  in  the  bayo- . 
net,  as  the  certain  and  irresistible  weapon  before 
which  die  aav^rea  could  not  stand.  Thewien 
were  instructed  to  charge  in  open  order;  each 
to  rely  on  himself,  and  to  prepare  for  a  personal 
contest  with  an  enemy.  The  confidence  inspir- 
ed, and  the  rapid  improvement  in  discipline,  is 
frequently  mentioned  with  pleasure,  in  the  let- 
ters of  the  commanding  general,  written  during 
tbeautmM;  but  Hieaeiion  «•§  tew  ndvaaoed 
before  a  reasonable  foree-ccuid  be  collected  te 
wanaat  aoUve  opcz»tioMi 
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General  Wayne  had  not  permitted  the  sum- 
mer to  pass  without  adopting  proper  measures 
to  ascertain  the  strength  Mo  duposittoii  of  the 
liostile  Indians.  Efforts  were  made  to  impress 
on  their  miada  the  earnest  d»fatp  of  the  Ameri- 
Gftii  ifovernnent  to  mate  i»tiflo  on  torna  that 
^outd  be  mutually  just  andlunMltnd)le»  and  yet 
to  leave  no  doubt  that,  if  war  was  preferred  by 
tliem,  they  would  have  to  contend  with  a  differ- 
ent ferae  ftom  that  vhieh  th^  bed  ptevieualy 
encountered.  Among  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  government  to  obtain  peace  by  pacific 
meftna,  was  that  of  sending  colonel  Harding  and 
major  Truemaii,  brave  officers  and  valuable 
men,  with  fla^s  of  truce  to  thelndiaa*;  but  they 
were  both  wantonly  murdered. 

In  the  i9ean  time,  the  Indiana  eontifiued  their 
depreilations  upon  the  frontier,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  tiie  posts  occupied 
by  detaehmenta  of  troops:  many  valuable  lives 
were  lost.  The  Indians,  vaunting  in  their  su- 
periority, sent  repeated  messages  of  their  desire 
to  see  the  legion  advance  into  their  country; 
and  claiming  victory  as  if  it  were  bound,  by  un- 
alterable fate,  to  their  standard. 

A  suitable  position  having  been  selected  by 
general  Wayne  to  pass  the  winter,  the  army  left 
Pittsburg  on  the  28ih  November,  and  took  up  a 
position  on  the  Ohio,  22  miles  below  tl>at  place, 
and  7  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Qeaver,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Legionville.  Here 
the  troops  were  hutted,  the  general  remaining 
in  bia  marquee,  and  the  ofticers  in  tents,  until 
the  aoldlers  were  comfortably  accommodated. 
The  camp  was  fortified,  and  every  possible  pre- 
paration for  defence  adopted;  for  at  that  period 
the  post  selected  was  not  considered  beyond 
•trikmg  distance  of  m  formidable  force  of  the 
enemy. 

Anxious  to  conciliate  the  Six  Nations  of  In- 
diana, who,  though  professing  to  be  friendly, 
were  uoeaay  and  restless^  general  Wayne  sent 
an  invitation  to  Cornplanter  and  New  Arrow, 
two  disting|uished  chiefs  of  their  tribes,  to  visit, 
hifli  at  Le^onvllle,  at  whieh  place  they  arrived, 
accompanied  by  Big  Tree  and  old  Guasutha,  in 
March,  1793.  Friendly  disposed  as  they  were, 
« toast  ^ven  by  Cornplanter,  at  the  general's 
table*  will  show  theira^ntimentsof  the  terms  on 
which  they  thought  peace  ought  to  be  made  be. 
tween  the  American  government  and  the  In- 
dians. •*  My  mind  and  heart  are  upon  that  ri. 
ver,  (said  Cornplanter,  pointing  to  the  Ohio;) 
may  that  water  ever  continue  to  run  and  remain 
the  boundary  of  lasting  peace  between  the 
Americaniand  Indians  on  its  opposite  shores." 
If  such  was  the  boundary  line  fixed  upon  by 
friendly  Indians,  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that 
the  demand  of  the  hostile  and  victorious  tribes 
were  not  less  unreasonable.  In  truth,  no  doubt 
iuaUiined  by  British  policy,  the  Ohio  was  the 
division  boundary  insisted  upon.  The  United 
States  must  relinquiah  all  claim  north  and  west 
of  that  river,  although  repeated  treaties,  and 
fair  purchase,  bad  confirmed  to  them  considera- 
ble portions  of  Indian  titles^  which  had  been 
pledged  by  the  govcraoent  to  officers  and  sol- 


diers of  the  revolution,  or  continue  the  war. 
This  point  i$  proper  to  be  distinctly  known,  as 
it  shows  that  the  advance  of  general  Wnyne  in- 
to the  Indian  country  was  not  a  measure  of  ag- 
gression, but  of  .indispensable  nec^sity  to  sus- 
tain unquestionable  rights,  as  well  as  to  curb 
the  ferocity  of  the  savages. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  dated 
"Legionville,  50th  March,  1793,"  the  general 
says: — **The  progress  that  the  troops  have 
made,  both  in  manoeuvring  and  as  marksmen, 
astonialied  the  savages  upon  St.  Patrick's  day; 
and  I  am  happy  to  infim  you  that  the  sens  of 
that  Saint  were  perfectly  sober  and  orderly,  be- 
ing out  of  the  reach  of  whiskey,  which  baxet-ul 
roisos  is  prohibited  from  entering  this  camp, 
exeept  the  component  part  of  the  ration,  or  a 
little  for  fatigue  duty,  or  on  some  extraordinary 
occasion."  The  information  contained  in  this, 
extract  is  regarded  as  reflecting  great  effect  on 
general  Wayne.  The  highly  improved  discip- 
line of  the  legion  now  gave  their  general  full 
confidence  in  them.  Speaking  of  a  meeting 
proposed  by  the  government  to  be  bdd  to  form 
a  treaty  witli  the  Indians,  in  whose  determina- 
tion for  war  he  was  yet  fully  satisfied,  the  gene- 
ral playfully  expresses  a  wisli  to  be  present, 

with  2500  of  his  commissioners  in  company, 
with  not  a  single  quaker  among  them,"  (mean- 
ing not  one  having  any  conscientious  scruples 
of  bearing  arms,)  ra  which  casO  he  feels  eonli- 
dent  an  honourable  peace  would  be  the  resulr. 
Soliciting  the  Secretary  **  to  forward  certain  le- 
gionary distinctive  deoorations^  al80»  a  le^lona^y 
standard,  and  sub-legionary  and  battalion  eo* 
lours,"~he  says  emphatiicallyi  **  nan  nuu  nor 

B£  LOST.**  , 

The  winter,  was  not  prsdiiietive  of  any  strik- 
ing events.  Early  in  April  general  Wayne  an- 
nounced his  readiness  to  descend  the  river,  hav- 
ing a  respectable  oody  of  well  disciplined  troops, 
in  whom  he  expressed  perieei  cwiftden»«  I'he 
ruinous  disasters  of  previous  campaigns  affurd 
abundant  reason  for  the  tardiness  of  enlistnsenta. 
Though  Washington  was  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  Wayne  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
the  overwhelming  defeats  of  Uarmor  and  St. 
Clair,  still  threw  a  damp  upon  the  ardour  of 
those  who,  under  more  propitious  circumstan- 
ces, would  iihve  cheerfully  rallied  under  the 
standard  of.the  hero  of  Stoi>y  Point.  Boats  be- 
ing in  readiness  general  Wayne,  witfi  the  Fe- 
deral army,  departed  from  LegionviUft  im  the 
30! h  of  April,  1793. 

While  descending  to  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation, we  may  take  occ.ision  to  make  a  remark 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  army.  Among  the  Eoldiers, 
discipline,  and  their  uncommon  accuracy  ia 
firing  at  a  mark,  had  inspired  confidence  in 
themselves,  as  it  was  unbounded  in  their  com- 
mandcri  but  among  a  portion  of  the  officers  tlx* 
seeds  of  disorganization  were  deeply  sown.  By 
the  French  revolution,  the  opinions  of  men 
throughout  the  civilized  world  had  become  ex- 
tremely unsettled*  'Ihe  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality,  so  correct  in  the  abstract^  ecem 
totally  incompatible  vdth  the  sttb<^naU<m  ami 
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ohecUenee  requisite  to  the  discipline  of  an  «rmy. 
'I'liroughout  ihe  United  States,  the  minds  of 
men  were  excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  reason 
wai  loused  from  her  empire,-  and  it  required  all 
the:  wisdom,  character,  and  firmness  of  Wash- 
in^n,  to  Mve  the  country  from  beingr  involved 
iii  n  foreign  war,  and  to  preserve  the  govern- 
me4it  from  being  overthrown  by  faction  at  home. 
General  Wayne  frequently  complains  ot  the 
ba4eful  Icven  bein|p  infused  into  the  army,  and 
the  difficulties  consequently  experienced  by 
him.  Certain  oiiicers,  tinctured  with  the  pre- 
vaiHnfir  mania,  were  little  dit posed  to  yield  that 
entire  obedience  which  was  deemed  estentiul  to 
the  gaiety  of  the  army.  Several  tendered  their 
coramissions;  the  mind  of  the  general  was  made 
up  not  to  meet  the  enemy  with  officers  on  whom 
ke  could  not  reposL- confidence;  and  the  com- 
missions were,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  prompt- 
ly accepted,  like  utmost  firmness  and  pru- 
dence were  necessary  to  save  the  legion  from 
beinq- disturbed  by  these  feuds  which  entered 
inio  every  other  circle;  but  the  wisdom  display- 
ed  produced  the  desired  results;  the  army,  in  all 
itg  gra  les,  yielded  to  that  strict  discipline  which 
was  indispensable  to  victory. 

The  immediate  dettinAtioo  of  the  troops  was 
fort  Washington,  then  near  the  village,  now  the 
city  cf  Cincinnati.    Nearly  due  norlli  (rum  that 
point,  distant  80  miles,  is  situated  fort  Jefferson, 
which  is  39  miles  from  the  battle  ground  where 
St.  Clair  was  defeated.    In  six  days  the  army 
arrived  at  fort  Washington,  but  general  Wayne 
preferred  a  position  a  mile  below,  for  reasons 
stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  dated 
liobson's  Choice,  (the  name  given  to  his  new 
camp,)  9tb  May,  1793.   *'  We  are  now  encamp- 
ed a  imle'below  fort  Washington,  on  the  margin 
of  the  river,  with  a  wide  sivamp  in  our  front, 
and  the  Ohio  in  our  rear;  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  manoeuvres  or  encampment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fort  Washington;  add  to  this, 
t!iat  the  village  of  Cincinnati  is  directly  upon 
our  right  tlank,  filled  with  ardent  poiaon,  and 
caitiff  wretehes  to  dbpose  of  it.**  Impatient  to 
be  engaged  in  useful  service,  the  general  pro- 
'   ceeds: — "  I  now  anxiously  await  the  arrival  of 
major  Hughetf,  with  the  old  garrisons  of  forts 
Franklin  and  Cassawauga;  by  the  aid  of  those,  1 
hope  to  receive  pt-rmission  to  take  such  position 
or  positions  as  will  enable  me  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  efTeetual  operations, 
which,  with  all  our  industry,  will  be  u  work  of 
time,  fatigue,  and  difficulty."    Of  his  soldiers, 
he  says: — '« It  is  an  old  observation,  and  it  is  a 
very  just  one,  that  it  requires  three  years  for  a 
soldier  to  learn  to  live  upon  his  ration,  and  to 
take  proper  care  of  his  arms  and  clothing.  I  am 
happy,  howei  er,  to  have  it  m  my  power  to  de- 
ck^, that  both  officers  and  soldiers  have  ac- 
quired a  fjfreater  degree  of  military  knowledi^e 
iit  the  course  of  a  few  month>i,  than  1  ever  saw 
acquired  in  twice  that  time  by  any  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  late  war.    How  they  will  behave  in  no- 
tion, is  yet  to  be  determine<! — a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  them  are  certainly  gomX  marksmen, 
and  they  perform  the  different  evolotions  with  a 


velocity  and  precision  seldom  excelled."  But 
the  solicitude  of  the  general  and  troops  for  oi' 
ders  to  advance*  vat  not  gratified.  The  Ame- 
rican government  was  eitremcly  desirous  of 
peace,  and  general  Knox,  Secretary  at  War,  in 
n  tetter  to  geneial  Wayne,  dated  January  5, 
1793,  says:— "  The  sentiments  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  adverse,  in  the  extreme^ 
to  an  Indian  war."  Intimation  having  been  given 
by  the  Indians  of  a  disposition  to  treat,  a  com- 
mission, in  the  highest  degree  respectable,  was 
appointed  to  meet  them,  consisting  of  general 
Lincoln,  colonel  Pickering,  and  Beverly  Han- 
dolph,  Esq.  of  Virginia.  While  the  negociations 
were  pending,  the  Secretary  at  War,  in  a  letter 
to  general  Wayne,  thus  expresses  himself:  — 
**  It  will  hereafter  be  still  more  and  more  neces- 
sary, even  than  the  past  summer,  that  no  offen- 
stoe  opo'atimt  be  undertaken  again&t  the  In- 
dians." Colonel  Hun,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
despatehcd  early  In  the  season  to  Niagara,  to 
purchase  provisions,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  holding  the  treaty.  Tiie  com- 
missioners, agreeably  to  their  instructions,  re- 
paired  to  the  place  appointed  to  meet  tlic  In- 
dians. On  the  20th  of  April,  1793,  the  Secre- 
tary  at  War  writes  to  general  Wayne— The 
president  has  directed  me  to  communicate  to 
you  the  following  general  ideas:— 

•*  That  all  possible  cRuiiun  and  vigllancie, 
ag^eably  to  my  letter  of  the  13th,  be  observed, 
to  prevent  the  irruption  of  any  parties  of  whites 
towards  the  Indian  country  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  treaty,  and  until  further  permiS8t(m 
from  you. 

"  That  the  commissioners  are  instructed  to 
use  every  exertion  to  bring  the  treaty  to  a  close, 
on  or  helbre  the  first  of  August  next,  so  that  in 
case  of  an  unsuccessful  issue,  you  may  hare  time 
to  carry  on  your  operations. 

"  That  in  case  of  a  successfhl  treaty,  the  emn- 
missioners  will  Inform  you  directly  thereof— but 
that  in  case  of  an  unsuccessful  issue,  they  are 
directed  to  send  you  a  letter,  with  many  co^x^a 
thereof,  signed  by  themselves,  of  the  following 
form: — 

We  were  at  Sandusky  —  ^sys.  Although 
we  did  not  effect  a  peace,  yet  we  hope  that 
good  may  hereafter  arise  from  the  mission." 

Autograpli  signatures  of  the  respective  com- 
misaioners  were  also  sent,  to  prevent  imposition. 

Thus  restrained  from  aeltve  operations,  gene- 
ral Wayne  devoted  himself  to  perfecting  tlie 
preparations  necessary,  if  thonegociations  should 
not,  as  he  was  fully  persuaded  they  would  not, 
eventuate  in  peace.  The  troops  were  manoeu' 
vred  and  disciplined— arrangements  were  adopt- 
ed for  bringing  into  service  an  auxiliary  aid  of 
mounted  volunteess  from  Kentucky.  Vigorous 
exertions  were  made  to  insure  a  full  supply  of 
provisions,  especially  at  the  heatl  of  the  line;  fbr 
tl»e  commanding  general  was  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  placing  the  army  not 
only  beyond  the  reach,  but  beyond  the  appre- 
hension of  want.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive the  difficulties  encountered  in  effecting 
this  Indispensabte  objecti  so  inadequate  were 
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the  eontnietonP  supplies  to  secomplish  the  wish* 

cs  of  the  commander-in-chifcf,  that  additional 
and  effectual  means  were  promptly  adopted  to 
effect  the  purpose.  In  truth,  from  tne  moment 
of  his  tsking  the  command,  from  the  want  of 
experienced  officers,  in  several  departments,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  them 
moeh  in  detail.  Bf  the  orfranization  of  the  le- 
gion  he  was  entitled  to  the  aid  of  four  brigadier 
l^nerals,  whereas  he  had  but  one  durin^^  the 
greater  period  «t  his  campaigns;  and  at  no  time 
more  than  two;  one  of  whom  was  his  gsUsntand 
distinguished  friend,  {general  Thomas  Posey. 
His  vigilant  eye,  however,  let  nothing  pass  with- 
out the  eloMtt  inspections  and  his  unti ting  in- 
duftry  and  devotion  were  repaid  by  the  order 
end  perfection  introduced  into  every  department 
of  the  army.  An  extensive  correspondence  de- 
▼olTed  upon  the  general,  which  was  kept  up 
with  scrupulous  regularity;  and  the  letters  writ- 
ten ill  the  hurry  of  business  and  in  tlie  bustle  of 
a  camp,  when  esposetl  to  the  most  crilteal  in- 
spection,  display  extraordinary  clearness  of  mind 
and  felicity  of  expi*ession;  strength  and  .soun  l- 
ness  of  judgment,  and  admirable  knowledge  of 
the  dutusi  of  his  prufession  ;  of  human  nature ; 
of  the  people  of  the  tVontiers,  whom  he  was  to 
defend,  and  oi  tlie  foes  he  was. commissioned  to 
eubdue.  In  the  exiraordinary  situstion  of  ilie 
Avorld,  the  coivlnct  of  France,  Great  Britaiik, 
and  Spain,  frequently  influencing  events  in 
which  the  ar.my  were  concerned,  called  tor  his 
animadversions, and  they  will  i^nifbrmly  he  touted 
to  he  those  of  a  statesmnn  of  enlarged,  liberal, 
and  correct  views,  breathing  throyijliout  the  pu- 
rest patriotism. 
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As  had  been  foreseen  by  genlnl  Wayne,  the 
neguciatiom  failed  of  their  object;  the  Indians 
haughtily  and  peremptorik^  insisting  upon  the 
Ohio  to  be  established  as  thvboundai  y,  on  which 
terms  alone  liipy  would  condesccn  1  lo  ^rmit 
peace  to  the  United  States.  But  one  course 
was  lef^.  In  a  letter  from  gener  <1  Knox,  Secre- 
tary at  W:Hr,  dated  Sept.  3,  1793,  he  says:— 
"  The  Indians  have  refused  to  treat.  The  en- 
closed has  just  been  received  from  the  comni.s- 
aioners.**  The  Secretary  proceeds  to  say:  — 
You  are  now  to  judge  whether  yoiir  force  will 
be  adequate  to  make  these  audacious  savages 
feel  our  superiority  in  arms.  Eveiy  offer  lias 
been  made  to  obtain  peace  by  md-Jer  terms  than 
the  sword;  the  en"<5ri>>  h:i^  e  fa  led,  under  circum- 
stances wJiich  leave  nothing  for  us  to  expect 
but  war.  Let  it  therefore  be  again  and  for  the 
last  time,  impressed  deeply  on  }our  mirul,  thnt 
as  little  as  possnble  is  to  be  hazarded;  that  your 
foroe  be  fully  adequate  to  the  object  you  pur- 
pose to  eftectt  and  that  a  defeat  at  the  present 
time,  and  under  present  circumstances,  would 
be  pernicioui  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  in- 
tcfesit  of  our  eountry." 

"Your  arrangements  having  been  prepared 
for  this  event,  if  no  unforeseen  circumstances 
•houtd'oeeur  to  prevent  your  proceeding,  noth- 
ing further  remains  but  to  commit  you,  and  the 
troops  employed  under  you,  to  the  proteciion 
of  the,  Supreme  Jij^ing;  hunit^  you  and  they 


will  have  all  possible  raeeesfl  in  the  meMorei 

you  may  be  about  to  take,  to  prevent  the  mur- 
der of  helpless  women  and  children." 

General  Wayne  iiad  previously  been  informed 
of  the  rupture  of  tlie  negociations,  and  taken 
tlie  most  prompt  measures  to  advance  into  the 
Indian  country.  Conformably  to  full  authority 
reposed  in  him,  he  called  for  one  thousand 
mounted  men  from  Kentucky;  and  in  a  letter 
dated  Head  Quarttrs,  Ilobson's  Choice,  near 
fort  Washington,  5th  October,  1793,  to  the  Se- 
eretary  at  War,  says: — •*!  will  advance  to-mor« 
row,  with  the  force  I  havp,  in  order  to  take  up 
a  position  about  six  miles  in  front  of  furt  Jeffer- 
son, so  as  to  keep  the  enemy  in  cheek,  (by  ex- 
citing a  jealousy  and  apprehension  for  the  safety 
of  their  women  and  children,)  until  some  favour- 
able circumstance  or  opportunity  may  present^ 
to'  strike  with  effeet. 

•'1  pray  you  not  to  permit  preserit  appe-trances 
to  cause  too  much  anxiety  either  in  the  mind  ot 
the  president  or  yourself,  on  account  of  this  ar- 
my. Knowing  the  critical  situation  of  our  infant 
nation,  and  feeling  for  the  honour  and  reputa- 
tion of  government,  which  I  will  support  with 
my  latest  breath,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I 
will  not  commit  the  legion  unnecessarily;  and 
unless  more  powerfully  supported  than  I  have 
reason  to  expect,  I  will  content  myieif  by  takinjf 
a  strong. position  in  advance  of  fort  Jefferson, 
and,  by  exerting  every  power,  endeavour  to 
protect  the  frontier,  and  to  secure  the  posts  and 
army  during  the  winter,  or  until  I  am  ftVOIUYd 
with  yonr  CurUier  orders." 

in  the  autumn,  while  at  Ilobson's  Choice,  the 
troops  had  not  only  been  visited  by  fevers  usual 
to  the  season,  but  the  influenza  passed  through 
the  camp,  affecting  almost  every  man,  some  se- 
verely, slihoiigh  there  were  from  that  disease 
but  feu  deaths.  The  small-pox  also  made  its 
appestance,  and  tended,  in  some  degree,  to  di- 
minisu  h  s  strength.  Although  the  legion,  when 
oompttte,  should  have  contained  51C0  men,  the 
actual  effective  force  that  marched  into  the  wiU 
derness,  did  not  exceed  hull" that  number. 

On  the  7lh  October,  ti»e  army  inarched  from 
Ilobson's  Choice,  and  on  tiie  ISth  took  up  a  po* 
sition  six  miles  in  advance  of  fi;rt  Jeflerson,  and 
eighty  from  furt  Washington,  on  the  south-west 
branch  of  the  Miami.  A  council  of  officers  being 
called,  it  was  resolved  to  fortify  the  post  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  rendering  it  impregnable 
to  savage  force.    The  general  gave  it  the  name 
of  Greeneville,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  revo- 
lutionary friend  ancl  companion  in  arms,  the  de- 
ceased major  general  Greene.   In  a  letter  to 
the  tecretary  at  War,  dated  from  this  camp, 
23d  October,  17^3,  the  general  gives  an  account 
of  an  attack  on  the  17th,  upon  one  of  his  con- 
voys of  provisions,  under  lieutenant  Lowrey  and 
ensign  Boyd,  consiating  of  90  men.  *'  These 
two  gallant  young  gentlemen,  who  promised,  at 
a  future  day,  to  be  ornaments  to  their  profes- 
sion, together  with  thirteen  men,  non-commis- 
sioned  oHicers  and  privates,  bravely  fell,  af\er 
aji  obstinate  res'stance  sgainst  superior  numbers, 
bsing  abandyned  by  the  j^eatcr       of  th^ 
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eort  upon  the  first  discharge."  Such  vten  the 
teirors  the  Indians  liad  inspired.  In  the  mean- 
time, general  Scott,  with  a  party  oi  mounted 
men,  arrivedt  but  ^e  letBon  was  loo  ftrad- 
vancedf  and  the  force  assembled  too  inadequate 
to  enter  upon  decisive  active  operations,  from 
which  prudence  effectually  dissuaded,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  return  home. 

In  a  letter  of  the  commander-in-chief,  dated 
December  4,  it  is  mentioned: — "  it  is  now  turn- 
ed of  three  months  since  I  have  been  honoared 
with  a  single  line,  or  any  commands  from  you;" 
which  circumstance,  propubly  as  clearly  as  any 
other,  will  s!iow  how  far  into  the  wilderness, 
and  beyond  fbe  Koeof  ordinary  communication, 
the  army  was  then  advanced.  On  the  2Pu]  De- 
cember, general  Wayne  despatched  major  liur- 
beek,  witn  -  eij^ht  eomptnies  of  toot,  and  a  de- 
tachment  of  arlilLry,  witli  orders  to  possess  the 
field  of  action  of  the  4th  November,  1791,  and 
there  to  forlify.  To  this  post  the  general  gave 
the  name  of  fort  Reoovery. 

I'or  the  purpose  of  encourag-ing-  the  troops, 
who  were  ordered  on  this  service,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  superintending  the  eontemplated  works, 
the  general  perjonaliy  advanced  to  the  same 
point,  with  a  small  reinforcement  of  mounted 
infantry,  accompanied  by  the  officers  mentioned 
in  the  foUowin;^  extract  from  general  orders, 
wfiich  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  above  mentioned  interesting  subject. — 
'■The  eommander-in-ehief  returns  his  most 
gratefill  thanks  to  major  Henry  Ilurbeck,  and  to 
every  officer,  non-commissioned  oiiicer,  and  pri- 
vate, belonging  to  the  detachment  under  his 
command,  for  their  soldierly  and  exemplary 
good  conduct,  during  their  late  arduous  tour  of 
duty,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  tiiey  sur- 
mounted every  difficulty,  at  this  inclement  sea- 
son, in  repossessing  general  Clair's  field  of 
battle,  and  erecting  thereon  fort  Recovery,  a 
work  impregnable  by  savage  turce;  as  also,  for 
piously  and  carefully  collecting  and  interring  (lie 
bones,  and  payirig  the  last  respect  and  military 
honours  to  the  remains  of  the  heroes  who  fell 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1791,  by  three  limes 
three  discharges  from  the  same  artillery  that 
was  lost  on  that  iutai  day,  but  now  recovered, 
by  this  detachment  of  the  legion. 

"  The  commander-in-cWef  also  requests  ma- 
jor Mills,  captains  De  Hutts,  and  Butler,  lieuten- 
ant Harrison,  and  Dr.  Scott,  to  accept  ot  his  best 
thanks  for  their  voluntary  aid  and  services  upon 
this  occasion." 

Mere  anxious  to  produce  delay,  and,  perhaps, 
by  their  flags  to  reconnoitre  his  position  wi;h 
safety,  than  sincerely  desirous' of  peace,  the  In- 
dians, imme.liately  after  the  erection  of  fort  Hc- 
coveiy,  sent  a  pacific  message  to  general  Wayne, 
and  proposed  that  negoeiatlonsfor  a  freatr  should 
be  opened,  for  the  adjustment  of  all  dinicult  l  s 
that  ex  sted.  Being  fully  empowered  by  his 
government  upon  the  subject,  and  knowing  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  administration  and  people, 
that  t'le  contest  should  he  brought  to  a  close, 
general  Wayne,  although  he  had  no  faith  in 

their  Iwneity  of  purpose,  but  regarded  the  pro- 

• 
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poul  as  a  stratagem  to  further  their  hostile  de- 
signs, did  not  feel  himself  warranted  to  decline 
Uie  overture.  Determined,  however,  not  to  be 
the  vietim  of  their  wiles^  he  met  their  tdvmnoe 

with  declarations  of  satisfaction;  professed  his 
entire  readiness  to  make  peace  on  terms  tha£ 
should  be  mutually  just;  and  only  required,  on 
their  part,  the  release  of  the  captives  in  their 
possession,  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity.  The 
iiag  departed,  being  allowed  thirty  days  to  re* 
turn  with  the  final  answer  of  their  chi«fii.  At 
this  period.  Big  I'ree,  a  Sencca  warrior  of  emi- 
nence, who  WHS  with  the  army,  having  attached 
himself  to  the  American  cause,  committed  sui- 
cide at  fort  Greeneville.  "  1  have  lost,"  said  he» 
•*a  very  dear  fnend — the  friend  of  my  heart — 
general  Uichard  liutlei."  He  had  sworn  to  sa- 
eriAoe  three  enenues  to  tiie  manes  of  hn  depart- 
ed friend.  Exasperated  at  the  thought«rf pMcet 
be  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

Upun  the  approach  of  spring,  siTiirs  assumed 
an  aspect  in  the  highest  degree  interestiafp,  end 
called  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  vij^ilance  and 
wisdom  of  the  commander  ot  the  army.  Officially 
I  notified  of  a  combination  of  persons  on  the  Ohio, 
with  a  design  to  invade  the  territories  of  Spain, 
to  his  discretion  was  commixed  the  authority  to 
arrest  the  persons  concerned,  and  to  prevent  its 
aecomplishment.  Prompt  measures  were  taken 
to  garrison  fort  Massac,  38  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Ohio.  Having  learned  that  Gayaso,  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  had  erossed  the 
Mis^iissippi,  invaded  the  United  States' territory, 
and  fortilit-d  a  position  at  the  Chickasaw  BluHl-, 
general  Wa3me  forthwith  despatched  a  messen- 
ger, with  a  iMter,  demanding  to  know  by  what 
authority  lli^gnvernor  harl  taken  a  step  so  hos- 
tile and  extraordinary.  I'he  conduct  and  letter 
of  general  Wayne,  received  from  the  govern- 
ment expressions  of  entire  approbation.  The 
spoliations  upon  American  commerce,  and  .the 
generally  hostile  spirit  of  the  measures  of  Great 
Britain,  gave  strong  reasons  to  fear  a  war  wUh 
tliat  nation;  the  speech  of  Lord  Dorchester  to 
the  Indians— the  refusal  to  deliver  up  the  posts, 
and  other  unequivocsl  indieaUons,  left  no  room 
to  doubt  hut  the  Indians  were  stimulated  to  hos- 
tilities by  the  British  authorities  in  Canada;  and 
a  British  garrison  having  been  advanced,  and 
fortified  itself  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  i^apids  of  the  Miami,  rendered  it 
probable  that  tlie  savages  would  be  sustained,  in 
case  of  a  battle,  oy  veteran  battalions  m  their 
white  allies. 

Thus  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  dangers, 
placed  in  circumstances  delicate  as  they  were 
new  and  enibarranstng,  general  Wayne  rose  in 
proportion  to  the  pressure,  and  showed  that  his 
abilities  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  To  sus- 
tain and  eheer  him-  at'  this  trying  moment,  n 
comnrunication  from  the  Secretary  at  War,  un- 
der da«c  of  the  31st  March,  brought  him  the  ex- 
plicit approbation  of  the  president.  Speaking 
of  hi8  **  taking  post  at  the  battle  field  of' the  4th 
of  November,  1791,'*  and  the  manner  in  wlych 
he  treated  the  overtures  of  the  hostile  Indian^," 
—of  the  fint,  it  WM  dectortd  f  be    highly  ta* 
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t^factory,""^e  last,  "  exceeding  proper;'*^ 
and  the  Secrettry  proceeds  to  say:— '*lt  m  with 
great  pleasure,  Sir,  that  1  transmit  to  you  the 
approbation  of'  the  President  of  the  United 
%tiitef>  of  your  eoadtiet  generally,  •  mnce  you 
have  had  the  comjnand,  and  more  particularly 
for  the  judicious  and  military  formation  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops{  the  precautions  you  ap- 
pear to  bave  taken  m  your  mvmmOi  in  your  for- 
tified camp,  and  in  your  arrangement  to  have 
fuU  and  abundant  supplies  of  provisions  on  hand. 
Oontinue,  Sir,  to  proceed  in  thit  taeniier*  end 
your  success  will  be  certain."  • 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  general  Wayne  is  au- 
thorixed,  should  he  deem  proper,  to  taA^e  the 
Bnlisb  fort  on  the  rapids  of  the  Miami.  *'ir, 
therefore,"  said  Secretary  Knox,  "in  the  course 
of  your  operations  against  the  Indian  enemy,  it 
•beuld  beoooie  nceeMary  to  dislodge  the  party 
at  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  you  are  hereby  au- 
.  thorized,  in  the  name  of  the  President  ot  the 
United  States,  to  do  it.*'  I'o  the  discretivn  of 
general  Wayne  was,  therefore,  etmfided,  not 
only  the  sole  conduct  of  tiie  Indian  war,  but  the 
authority  to  take  a  step  which  must  certainly 
)iMe  inro^^  the  nation  4n  -war  with  Great  Bri« 
tain.  How  far  the«e  hifjh  discretionary  powers 
were  wisely  reposed,  let  the  issue  determine. 

In  eeote(|eenoeof  authority  vested  in  him,  the 
.Indiana  henng  failed  to  enter  into  negooiations 
for  peace,  and  the  time  for  active  operations 
liaving  come,  general  Wayne  had  called  upon 
the  governor  or  Kentucky  for  2000  movnted  vo- 
.lunteers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  June,  an  f  scort, 
eenAatjng  of  ninety  riflemen  andjBfty  dragoons, 
commanded  by  major  M*Mahon,  was  attacked  by 
a  numerous  hody  of  Indians,  under  the  walls  of 
furt  Recovery,  fuUowed  by  a  general  assault 
upon  that  fort*  TVe  enemy,  driven  hacic  by  a 
■deadly  fire,  renewed  t1.^  attack  with'  great  S|/i. 
rit,  but  were  hnally  repuiii»d,  with  heavy  loss. 
During  the  night  the  ttvages  w^e  employed  in 
carrying  of?  their  dea  l  and  wouncle^,  but  several 
were  found  the  next  morning,  close  >&Qder  the 
guns  of  lite  fort.  Circumstances  existed,  anK»unl- 
ing  nearly  to  positive  proof,  to  sliow  that  the  in. 
<lians  were  aided  by  a  considerable  auxiliary 
'  British  force.   The  loss  of  the  enenay  could  not 
he  aaeertrined;  but  as  their  number  wia  upwards 
of  1500,  and  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  can- 
non of  the  fort,  as  well  as  rifles  and  musketry, 
it  must  have  been  coobtderiible.  The  American 
loas  was  35  killed  and  40  wounded,  ^^foong 
those  gallant  officers  wliu  fell,  "were  major 
M*Mahon,  captain  Hartahorne,  and  lieutenant 
Craig,  of  the  riie  corps,  and  comet  Torney,  of 
the  cavalry;  among  the  w  oanded,  the  intrepid 
captain  Taylor,  of  the  dragoons,  and  lieutenant 
Urake,  of  the  infantry."    General  W  ayne  ex- 
M«Med  himelf  in  high  teroas  of  praise  of  the 
brarery  and  good  conduct  displayed  by  both 
officersr  and  meD{  acknowledging  particular  ob- 
ligation to  oaptMn  Almandrr  GImqb,  who  con- 
'BiandJLthe  foti.  Thus,  on  the  very  ground 
which  Was  the  sceue  of  their  proudest  victory, 
the  luQiana  were  If  ught,  ander  the  auspices  of 


a  new  commander,  to  know  the  superiority  of 
the  Anwrioaa  aims. 

It  was  past  the  middle  of  July  before  the 
mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  under  ma- 
jor general  Scott,  arrii^  at  flreencniile.  Every 
preparation  which  prudence  could  devise  and 
skill  execute,  having  now  been  completed,  the 
anxiously  looked  for  aid  having  joined  the  army, 
general  Wayne  moved  with  hit  main  force,  and 
on  the  8th  of  August  took  up  a  position  shout 
70  miles  in  advance  of  GreeneviUe,  at  Grand 
OUise,  In  the  Tcry  heart  of  the  Indian  settle- 
ments. So  unexpected  and  rapid  was  the  move- 
ment upon  this  point,  that,  but  for  the  treachery 
and  desertion  of  a  soldier,  the  enemy  must  have 
sttiFered  a  complete  surprise.   General  Wayne 
having  made  such  demonstrations  as  led  the  In- 
dians to  believe  the  villages  on  tti6  Miami,  48 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Grand  Gkizet  vonid  be  the 
object  of  attack,  entering  at  once  the  part  of 
their  settlements  lying  under  the  protection  of 
the  garrison  of  a  British  fort,  was  a  stop  equally 
bold  and  prudent.   **  Thus,  Sir,*'  says  general 
Wayne,  in  his  leiter  of  August  14th, 'to  general 
Knox,  "  we  have  gained  possession  of  the  grand 
empoRom  of  the  hostile  Indians  in  the  west, 
without  lops  of  blood.    The  very  extensive  and 
highly  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  show  the 
work  of  mmy  lands.  The  maigins  of  thosfi 
•beaiitiftil  rivers,  the  Miaiais  of  the  Lake  and  An 
GUtzp,  appear  like  one  continued  village  for  a 
number  ot'  miles  above  and  below  this  place;  nor 
have  I  ever  before  beheld  such  immeiMe fields 
of  corn  in  any  part  of  Amerio^  froqi  Canada  to 
Florida." 

Himself  a  selentHle  and  practtcal  engineer, 

general  Wayne  immediately  erected  a  strong 
fortification  at  the  confluence  of  the  Au  Glaize 
and  the  Miami,  which  he  gave  the  name  of ' 
furt  Defiance.  Though  now  ptqmred  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow,  yet  always  actuated  by  princi- 
ples of  humanity,  the  commander  of  the  army, 
generous  as  brave,  averted  the  stroke,  to  make 
one  more  and  last  effort  tO  restore  tranquillity 
without  the  further  effuaion  of  blood.  I  have 
thought  proper,"  he  said,  to  oiler  the  enemy 
a  last  overture  of  peace;  and  as  thc^v  have  every 
^^ing-  that  is  dear  and  interesting  at  stake,  I  have 
reason  to  expect  they  will  listen  to  the  proposi- 
tion meMnined  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  an  ad- 
dress, despatched  yesterday  by  a  special  fts& 
under  circumstance*  that  will  insure  kis  safe  re- 
turn, and  which  may  eventually  spare  tiie  cflfu- 
sion  of  much  human  blooH.  But,**  he  adds^ 
«'  should  war  be  their  choice,  xh%x  blood  be  upon 
their  own  beads.  America  sbafi  no  Itinger  be 
insulted  with  impunity.  To  an  all-povuifol  and 
just  God»  I  therefore  oommit  myself  and  fpif^n^ 
array.** 

Stimulated  by  their  British  allies,  conBdently 
relying  on  their  fortunes,  their  prowess,  and 
their  friends,  they  resolved  to  abide  the  issue  of 
an  engagement,  and  reiected  the  proposed  offer. 

That  engagement  sJmost  immediately  follow* 
ed;  and  as  no  pen  can  describe  it  so  correctly  as 
the  commanding  general  himself,  we  <^pj  his 
letter  to  the  Secretary  at  War  entire. 
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**  HeAd-Quarters,  ) 
««Gniid  GWse,  S8«i  Angutt,  1794.  5 

"  Sir, — It  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  1  now 
announce  to  you  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Fe- 
deral army  under  my  command,  in  a  general  ac- 
tion with  the  combined  force  of  the  hostile  In- 
dians, and  a  considerable  number  of  the  volun- 
teer»  and  militia  of  Detroit,  on  the  20th  instant, 
on  the  bankt  of  the  Miamif*  in  the  Tidnity  of 
the  British  post  end  guxisoD,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids. 

**  The  army  advanced  from  this  place  on  the 
15th  instant,  and  arrived  at  Roche  de  Bout  on 
the  18th;  tlie  19th  we  were  employed  in  making 
a  tempurury  post  for  the  reception  of  our  stores 
end  hs^^^H^e,  and  in  reconnoitring  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  encamped  l>elnnd  a 
thick  busbjr  wood  and  the  British  fort. 

**  At  8  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
the  arnif  again  advanced  in  columns,  ag^reeably 
to  the  standing  order  of  march;  the  U  g-ion  on 
the  right  tlank,  covered  by  the  Miamis, — one 
brigade  of  mounted  volunteers  on  the  left,  under 
brippadier  general  Todd,  and  the  other  in  the 
rear,  under  bripudier  g-eneral  Barbee: — a  select 
battalion  of  mounted  volunteers  moved  in  front 
of  the  legion,  eommanded  by  major  Price,  who 
was  directed  to  keep  sufficiently  advanced — so 
as  to  give  timely  notice  for  the  troops  to  form, 
in  case  of  action^it  being  yet  umietermtned 
whnhcr  the  Indians  would  decide  for  peace  or 
war.  Alter  advancing  about  five  miles,  njajor 
Price's  corps  received  ss  severe  a  iire  from  the 
enemy,  who  were  secreted  in  the  woods,  and 
high  grass,  as  to  compel  them  to  retreat. 

"  1  he  legion  was  immediately  formed  in  two 
lines,  principally  in  a  closed  thick  wood,  which 
extended  for  niik-s  on  our  left;  and  for  a  very 
considerable  distance  in  front,  the  ground  being 
covered  with  old  fnllen  timber,  probably  occa- 
sioned  by  a  tornado,  which  rendered  it  impiac- 
ticable  for  the  cavdry  to  act  with  crrcct;  and  af- 
forded the  enemy  the  most  favourable  covert  for 
their  eavage  mode  of  warfiire:  they  were  fbrmed 
in  three  lines,  witl.in  siippofting  distance  of  each 
other,  and^extending  near  two  miles,  at  right  an- 
gles  with  the  river. 

**  I  toon  discovered,  from  the  weight  of  the 
fire,  and  extent  of  their  lines,  that  the-  enemy 
were  in  full  force  in  front,  in  po&se>^on  of  their 
fivroorite  ground,  and  endeavOMring  to  torn  our 
left  flank.  I  therefore  guvc  orders  for  the  se- 
cond line  to  advance,  to  support  the  first,  in4 
directed  major  general  Scott  to  gain  and  turn 
the  right  flank  of  the  savages^  with  the  whole  of 
the  mounted  volunteers,  by  a  circuitous  route: 
at  the  Slime  time  1  ordered  the  front  line  to  ad- 
vanee  with  trailed  arms,  and  rouse*  the  Indnns 
from  their  coverts,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonetj 
and,  when  up,  to  deliver  a  close  and  well  direct- 
ed fire  on  their  backs,  followed  by  a  brisk  charge, 
so  as  not  to  give  time  to  load  again*  I  also  or- 
dered captain  Miss  Campbell,  who  commanded 
the  legionary  cavalry,  to  turn  the  left  flank  of 
tfie  enemy  next  the  river,  and  n^ieh  aflbrded  a 
ftfourable  field  for  that  corps  to  act  in. 

**AU  those  orders  were  obeyed  viih  spirit  and 


promptitude-,  butsuch  wss  the  impetuosity  of  the 
chsrge  by  the  first  line  of  infkntry,  that  the  In- 
dians and  Canadian  militia  and  volunteers  were 

driven  from  all  their  coverts  in  so  short  a  time, 
that  althotigh  every  exertion  was  used  by  the 
officers  of  the  second  line  of  the  legion,  and  by 
generals  Scott,  Todd,  and  Harbee,  of  the  mount- 
ed  volunteers,  to  gain  their  proper  positions,  yet 
hot  a  pert  of  each  could  get  up  in  season  to  par- 
ticipate hi  the  action;  the  enemy  being  driven, 
in  the  course  of  one  hour,  mora  than  two  miles, 
through  the  tliick  woods  already  mentioned,  by 
less  than  one-hsnf  their  nombm. 

"  From  every  account,  the  enemy  amounted 
to  two  thousand  combatants:  the  troops  actually 
engaged  against  them,  were  short  of  nine  hun- 
dred. This  horde  of  savages,  with  their  allies, 
abandoned  themselves  to  Hight,  and  dispersed 
with  terror  and  dismay;  leaving  our  victorious 
army  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  fteld  of 
battle,  which  terminated  under  the  influence  of 
the  guns  of  the  British  garrison,  as  you  will  ob- 
serve by  ^  enclosed  correspondence  between 
major  Campbell,  the  comiBandaiit»  and  myselt» 
upon  the  occasion. 

"  The  bravery  and  conduct  of  every  officer 
belonging  to  the  army,  from  the  generals  down 
to  the  euMf^ps,  merit  my  highest  approbation. 
There  were,  however,  some  whose  rank  and  i>i- 
tuation  placed  their  eenduet  in  a  very  consptca- 
ous  point  of  view,  and  which  I  observed  with 
pleasure  and  the  most  lively  gtatiiude:  amon^; 
whom  I  must  beg  leave  to  mention,  brigadier 
general  Wilkinson  and  colonel  Ilamtramck,  the 
commandants  of  the  right  and  ieft  wings  of  the 
legion,  wheee  brave  examp^  inspired  the 
troops^  to  these,  I  must  add  the  najnes  of  my 
fiitliful  and  gallant  auls  de  carr.f,  captHins  De 
Butts  and  T.  Lewis,  and  lieutenant  Harrison, 
who,  with  the  adjutant  general,  major  MAh, 
remlered  the  most  en.-enlial  service  by  commu- 
nicating my  orde*!i  in  every  direc'itm,  and  by 
their  conduct  «T»d  bravery  exciting  the  troops  to 
press  for  vielory.  Lieutenant  Coiffngton,  upoA 
whom  the  comuiand  of  the  cav»lry  now  (ievoh'- 
ed(  cut  down  two  savages  with  his  own  hand, 
hnd  Itentenant  Webb  one,  in  turning  the  ene- 
my's left  flank. 

The  wouodi?  received  by  captains  Slough 
and  Prior,  and  iieutenauls  Campbell,  Smith,  (an 
extra  aid  de  camp  to  general  Wilkinson,)  of  the 
legionary  infantry,  n  i  l  captain  Van  Uensellae^*, 
of  the  dragoons  and  captain  Kawlinp,  lieutenant 
M'Kenney,  and  ensign  Duncan,  of  the  mounted 
volunteer^  bear  honourable  testhnony  of  their 
bravery  and  conduct. 

** Captains  H.Lewis  and  Brock,  with  their 
companies  of  fight  infkntry,  had  to  sustain  an 
unequal  fire  for  some  tim»,  which  they  support- 
ed with  fortitude.  In  fact,  every  officer  and 
soldier  who  had  an  opportunity  to  come  into  ac- 
tion, displayed  that  true  bravery  which  will  al- 
ways ensur«  success. 

**  And  here  permit  me  to  declare,  that  I  never 
discovered  more  true  spMt  and  anxi*^  Ai'  ac- 
tion, than  appeared  to  pervade  the  wKole  of  the 
mounted  voiunteeni  and  i  an^  wett  penu^4 
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tYl&t  had  the  enemv  raaiatained  their  favourite 
ground  but  for  oh«  naif  hour  longer,  they  would 
Save  most  Mrerely  felt  the  prowcM  of  that 
corps. 

*'  But,  whilst  I  pay  this  just  tribute  to  the  liv< 
Irilll^,  I  matt  ifot  forget  the  gaUalit  dead;  among 
whom  we  have  to  lament  the  early  death  of 
those  worthy  and  brave  ofRcers,  captain  Him 
Campbell/of  the  dragoons,  end  neittenaiit 
Towles,  of  the  light  ufiwtry  of  thelegioQ*  who 
fell  in  the  first  charge. 

**  Enclosed  is  a  particular  return  of  the  killed 
and  woanded— the  lost  of  the  enemy  waa  more 
than  double  that  of  the  Federal  army.  The 
woods  were  strewed  for  a  considerable  diatanpe 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  lodtana  and  their  white 
auiiliarietf  the  htter,  armed  with  Briliah  mut- 
kets  and  bayonets. 

**  We  remained  three  days  and  nights  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hiamia,  in  fhint  of  the  MA  of  bat* 
tie;  during  which  time,  all  the  houses  and  corn 
fields  were  consumed  and  destroyed  for  a  con- 
siderable distmce,  both  above  and  below  fort 
Ulamu,  as  well  as  within  pistol  thot  of  that  gar> 
riion,  who  were  compelled  to  remain  tacit  spec- 
tators of  this  general  devastation  and  conilagra- 
tion— among  which  were  the  houses,  ttoret,  and 
property,  of  colonel  M'Kee,  the  British  Indian 
agent,  and  principal  stimulator  of  the  war  now 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  sa- 
vages. 

•*  The  array  returned  to  this  place  on  the  27th, 
by  easy  marches,  laying  waste  the  villages  and 
«em  fields  for  about  fif^  milea  on  each  side  of 

the  Miamis:  there  remains  yet  a  number  of  vil- 
lages, and  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  to  be  con- 
sumed or  destroyed  upon  Au  Glaize  and  the 
Miamis,  above  this  place,  which  will  be  effected 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  In  the  interim,  we 
shall  improve  fort  Defiance,  and  as  soon  as  the 
cseort  returns  with  the  necessary  supplies  from 
Oreeneville  and  fort  Recovery,  t!ie  army  will 
proceed  to  the  Miami  villages,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  object  of  the  campaign. 

<*It  is^  however,  notimpM>able  that  the  ene- 
my may  make  one  more  desperate  effort  against 
the  army;  as  it  is  said  that  a  reinforcement  was 
hourly  expected  at  fort  Miamis,  from  Niagara, 
as  well  as  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  living  on 
the  margins  and  islands  of  the  lakes:  this  is  a 
business  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  dreaded, 
whilst  the  army  remains  in  force.  Their  num- 
bers will  oidy  tend  to  confuse  the  savages,  and 
the  iptory  will  be  the  more  couijtlete  and  deci- 
sive—ami  which  may  eventually  ensure  a  per- 
manent and  happy  peace. 

**  Under  these  impressions,  1  have  the  honour 
to  be,  ' 

Your  most  obedient, 
'  "And  very  hnmhie  servant,  , 
"ANTHONY  WAYNE." 
The  Hon.  major  iren.  Kvox,  > 
S.'c.  of  War."  .5 

"  \.  D.  I  had  forgot  to  mention  that  I  met  my 
flag  on  the  16th,  who  was  returning  with  an 
evasive  answer,  in  order  to  gain  time  tor  the  ar- 
rival of  ihe  reinforcement  mentioned  by  the 


Shawanoe  Indianib  which  actually  did  arrive  two 
days  before  Reaction." 

in  this  decisive  action,  the  whole  loss  of  ge- 
neral Wayne's  army,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
amounted  only  to  one  hundred  and  seven  men. 
The  loss  of  tne  eneoty  waa  more  thaa  double 
that  of  the  Federal  army. 

A  spirited  correspondence  took  pUee  between 
general  Wayne  and  colonel  Campbell,  who  com* 
manded  the  British  fort.  The  position  was  care*, 
fully  reconnoitred  within  pistol  shot  distance, 
not,  perhaps,  without  a  latent  wish  that  such 
provocation  should  be  given,  as  would  justify  to 
the  whole  world  its  capture;  but  the  victory  of 
the  20th  had  satisfied  the  commander  that  tlie 
meat  prudent  forbearanee  would  alone  ensure 
his  safety;  and  that  cool  and  deliberate  policy  of 
the  American  general,  winch  invariably  guided 
his  conduct,  induced  him,  on  the  occasion,  to 
repress  the  ardouf  of  his  men,  and,  indeed,  to 
subdue  his  own  feelings;  he  therefore  contented 
himself  with  destroying  the  savage  property, 
under  the  very  guns  of  the  fort,  so  as  to  show 
them  that  they  could  repose  no  confidence  in 
the  protecting  power  of  the  British  flag. 

After  effectually  strengthening  fort  Defiance, 
the  army  took  up  ita  Rne  of  match  on  the  14th 
September,  and,  on  the  17th,  arrived  at  the 
Miami  villages;  from  whence,  having  fully  ac- 
complished the-  object  of  his  expedition,  the 
general  rctmied  to  winter  qoartera  at  GNene- 
ville. 

The  victory  of  the  20ih  of  Augustj,  so  glorious 
to  the  American  arass^  and  ue  aobeequent 

movement  of  the  army,  produced  the  most  de- 
cisive effects.  The  lofty  spirit  of  the  Indian 
warriors  was  subdued;  they  were  taught  that  no 
just  reliance  eould  be  plaead  on  Brituh  protec- 
tion; and  the  superior  power  of  the  American 
nation  was  made  so  manifest,  that  the  chic^  and 
warrioN  caow  fbrward  and  aued  fbr  peaee» 

Preliminary  articles  were  entered  into  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1795,  and  hostages  were  left 
with  General  Wayne,  for  the  sate  delivery  of 
prisoners  in  possesaon  of  the  Indians.  Nor 
was  it  on  the  northwestern  frontier  sloi  e  that 
the  victory  produced  important  results.  The 
voice  of  Iketion,  whieh  had  riteii  to  aoeh  n 
height  as  to  embitter  the  life  of  Washington, 
was  for  a  season  hushed;  the  general  adminis- 
tration felt  itself  strengthened  by  the  redeem- 
ing influence  ofsueoess,  wiping  away  the  stain 
that  repeated  defeat  had  thrown  on  the  Ameri- 
can arms;  the  flame  of  war  which  waa  kindling 
both  among  the  Six  Nationa  and  the  aewtbem 
tribes  bordering  on  Georgia,  was  extinguished; 
wMle  the  near  prospect  of  a  happy  termination 
of  all  the  dit^iculiics  in  the  northwest  stimulated 
the  luke-warm  and  inereaaed  the  ae^  of  the 
active  friends  of  government.  The  newsrapid- 
ly  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  proved  most  ef- 
fectual aid  to  Mr.  Jay  in  bringing  the  negoeia- 
tion  with  the  Dritish  government,  with  which 
he  was  charged,  to  a  fortunate  conclusion. — 
On  the  20ih  of  August  the  victory  was  gained; 
and  on  the  19th  of  Novembofv  ninety  days»  jusK 
time  lor  the  information  to  rteoh  London  and 
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produce  its  full  tmprMnon,  the  treaty  was 
iigiied  by  Ur,  Jay»  ud  Loid  GKMfUle.  Tbaa 
me  fruiu  weftt  at  happy  M  the  achievement 

was  glorious. 
A  coDnnisuon  was  forthwith  iuued  by  the 
'  Preaideat.  appmntiaf  Qeaeial  Wayne  sole  eon- 

missioner  with  full  powers  to  negociate  and 
conclude  a  ateady  with  all  the  ludiaos  north 
•and  west  of  the  Ohio. 

•  In  the  negooiatkm  with  the  Tariooa  tribes, 
whose  jealousies  and  passions  were  constantly 
excited  by  emissaries  from  the  British,  who  did 
not  iHih  peace  to  be  concluded  with  theh>  sa- 
vage friends  until  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
should  be  finally  ratified.  General  Wayne  dis- 
played the  consummate  wisdom  and  prudence 
ofthe  statesman.  Open,  frank,  ond  uodiascni- 
blinr,  he  treated  the  chiefs  and  warriors  with 
confidence  and  courtesy;  explained  to  them  in 
the  pjaincit  manner  the  jest  views  of  the  go- 
'  vernment;  and  impressed  upon  their  minds  the 
truth,  that  the  United  States,  while  they  were 
fully  prepared  for  war,  yet  earnestly  desired 
peace  with  them  en  equitable  terms.  By  this 
manly  and  direct  course  he  gained  their  confi- 
dence and  turned  it  to  the  best  interest  of  his 
eonntry,  for  he  did  not  ahuae  it(  and  at  the  eloee 
of  the  negociation,  those  proud  and  fierce  sons 
of  the  forest  cherished  a  respect  for  the  Ameri- 
can commissioner  in  council  as  sincere  as  the 
.  dread  thi^  entertained  oCtiM  qanatal  in  the 
field. 

After  a  protracted  n^ociation,  the  definitive 
nrtidea  e(  Peace  were  eaehanged  on  the  7th  of 
August,  ir95|  and  the  Indians  returned  to  their 
homes,  their  affections  won  by  the  moderation 
and  fairness  with  which  they  were  treated.  A 
lesleintinn  «f  ptlaenete  took  pkce»  and  many 
were  the  scenes  of  touching  interest  presented 
on  the  return  of  sona  and  daughters  to  their 
Mends,  to  whet  they  were  given  up  after  a 
long  and  bopeleaacapllniyt  aarictina snatched 
irom  the  grave. 

The  treaty  laet  the  entire  approbation  and 
prompt  ratilidfction  of  the  government.  A  treaty 
whicn  not  only  secured  a  long  and  uninterrupt- 
ed peace  to  the  western  inhabitants*  but  by  fair 
nndlMnenraMe  negociation  andpuNihaae»  pro- 
onreda  cession  of  territory  to  the  United  States, 
now  estimated  at  millions. 

As  the  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Wayne  flew 
fifonitown  to  town,  and  from  city  to  city,  they 
awakened  a  thrill  of  inexpressible  joy  that  told 
how  much  more  had  been  accomplished  than 
the  most  sanguine  bad  dared  to  expect  Con- 
grass,  at  its  meeting,  adopted reariutions  unani- 
mously, in  the  highest  degree  complimentary  to 
General  Wayne  and  his  gallant  army;  and  Presi- 
,  dent  WasMngten  again  eonvejred  to  him  the  ez> 
pression  of  his  warmest  approbation  and  esteem. 
The  confidence  of  the  executive  in  his  wisdom, 
prudence,  anddikcretiun,  were  unbounded;  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  contem- 
plated to  entrust  to  his  diarre  the  Department 
of  War. 

Peace  being  prodaUned,  General  Wayne,  after 
ihree  yean  and  n  half  of  paiafnl  andnnmmitling 


service,  left  the  army  to  visit  bis  family  and 
friends.  At  every  place  on  his  wsy  he  was  met 
by  distinguished  BUitka  of  ieq»ect,  and  bis  entry 
into  Philadelph-a  was  more  gratifying  than  a 
Roman  Triumph,  it  was  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1796)  all  bttslaem  was  suspended^  he  was  met 
on  his  way  by  the  military  companies  of  the  city, 
and  passed  through  the  streets  amid  the  ringing 
of  balls,  the  animating  souods  of  martial  muaic, 
and  the  still  dearer  heart>felt  acclamationa  of 
joy  and  welcome  of  «  grateful  and  admiriog 
people. 

But,  during  bia  absene^  in  tiie  ceurae  of  the 

winter,  new  and  dark  clouds  had  been  gathering 
in  the  west.  Party  excitement  against  the 
British  Treaty,  and  especially  the  strenuous  op- 
position in  Congress  to  making  appropriationa 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  led  to  the  belief  that  war 
would  yet  ensue^  and  Canadian  emiMaries  had 
renewed  their  machinations  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  Indians,  and  prepare  them  for  hostilities. 
Other  causes  of  alarm  exiated  in  the  western 
country,  growing  out  of  the  proceedinga  ofthe 
Spanish  Uovemcr  of  Louisiana,  who  had  dee- 
patched  some  persons  up  the  Ohio  under  vdry 
suspicious  circumstances. 

By  the  treaty  the  British  poets  ^t  Detroit, 
Michilimackinack,  Oswego,  and  Niagara,  were 
immediately  to  be  given  up  to  the  United  Stales, 
and  a  commissioner,  in  whom  the  government 
had  full  confidence,  waa  deemed  neeeaaaiyto 
receive  them. 

Under  Uiese  circumstances,  General  Wayne, 
charged  with  extamivediseretionary  power,  ^e- 
turned  In  June,  1796,  to  the  western  country. 

Prompt  measures  were  taken  to  efi'ect  the 
objects  committed  to  bis  charge.  Some  pre- 
sumed emissaries  were  arrested  and  their  views 
traced.  At  his  approach  the  spirit  of  enmity 
among  the  savages  entirely  disappeared;  they 
hailed  bia  return  with  the  greatest  nmrks  ef  eon* 
fidence  and  respect. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  having 
been  ratified,  and  appropriation  made  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  orders  had  been  received  to  dehver 
up  the  posts;  which  General  Wayne,  in  a  letter 
of  September,  announced  to  have  received,  and 
complimenta  the  urbanity  and  friendly  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  Biitish  officers  and  agents  whom 
it  waa  his  duty  to  meet.  Thus  happily  termi- 
nated the  troubles  wliich  had  so  long  existed  on 
the  North-western  frontier;  theeflbrion  of  blood 
was  stayed — the  murder  of  women  and  children 
averted.  The  foundation  of  a  permanent  and 
lasting  peace  was  lud,  and  the  territory  north 
and  west  of  the  Ohio,  which,  in  1790,  contained 
onlv  ;]000  white  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1800, 
contained  50,000;  in  1810,  250,000;  and,  in  1820, 
near  a  million  of  inhabitants. 

Happier  results  from  the  highest  bravery  and 
consummate  wisdom  have  been  rarely  experi- 
enced. Having  put  a'ffairs  in  a  proper  state  to 
be  left,  in  November  Geneml  Wsyne  sailed  from 
Detroit  for  Presque?  Isle,  the  last  post  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  visit  preVious  to  repairing  to 
the  seat-of  government.  But  Providence,  and 
ha  waya  are  inacnitabk»  did  not  permit  him»  hia 
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passage  he  was  seized,  on  the  17th  November, 
the  day  before  he  landed,  with  an  attack  of  the 
gout,  which  continued  until  the  30tb,  and  then 
seemed  tosabtide;  but  like  a  subtle  enemy,  that 
retires  but  to  gather  strength,  it  returned  with 
increased  force,  and  made  its  lodgment  in  the 
fltomuli,  from  whieh  notkiU  eoald  expel  it,  and 
on  tlie  15th  of  December,  1796,  he  breathed  his 
lust,  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  in  the  nooii*tide  of 
glory,  and  in  the  midst  of  usefulness. 

General  Wayne  was  born  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1745,  and  died  on  the  15th  of  December,  1796, 
wanting  sixteen  days  of  being  52  years  of  age, 
a  period  of  life  at  whieh  many  others  who  have 
since  become  eminent,  were  unknown  to  fane. 

The  celebrated  Admiral  Blake  was  50  years 
old  befMe  he  went  to  sea;  and  Cowper,  the 
beautiful  moral  Poet,  of  England  and  the  world, 
at  that  ajfe,  was  unknown  as  an  author.  How 
much  might  have  been  accomplished  had  he 
lived?  How  mtieh  increased  his  glory! 

The  patriotism,  spirit,  and  military  character 
of  General  Wayne  are  written  in  every  leaf  of 
his  country's  history  from  the  dawn  of  the  Re- 
volution to  the  close  of  his  eventful  life.  If  you 
ask  who  obeyed  the  first  call  of  America  and 
urged  their  way  t«  the  Canadian  frontier  at  the 
openinff  of  the  wirj  do  you  not  find  Wayne 
first  upon  the  battle  ground  and  tiie  last  to  re- 
tire? Ask  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  action  on 
the  left  winff  at  the  battle  of  Brandywioe?  who 
gallantly  led  his  division  to  victory  on  the  right 
winft  at  the  battle  of  Germantown?  who  bore 
the  fiercest  charge  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth? 
who,  in  th«  bonrof  gloom,  roused  the  despond- 
ntr  spirits  of  the  army  and  nation  by  the  glorious 


'.S 

:or,Tiint;-  and  capturing  of  Stony  Point?  But 
u  lie  re  was  there  danger  and  duty,  and  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  be  present,  and  he  was  not 
f  here?  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  were  all  scenes  of  his  active  service^  and 
the  latter  awarded  him  special  honours.  ' 

During-  the  Revolution  he  served  his  country 
from  the  froaen  regions  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
ttie  burning  sands  of  the  St.  Mary's— possessing 
the  entire  confidence  as  well  as  private  friend* 
ship  of  the  Commander-in  chief.  Throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  the  war,  though  holding 
only  lite  ranlt  and  receiving  the  emoluments  of 
I  brfgadier,  he  performed  the  duty,  held  the 
ont1h*and,  and  incurred  the  responsibility  of  a 
ilajor  General.    From  his  extreme  daring  at 
Stonsr  Point,  and  on  every  occanon  when  H  was 
necessary,  like  Napoleon  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi, 
to  put  every  thing  at  hazard  for  his  country,  an 
idee  WM  put  forA  by  some  who  really  mistook 
hit  oiiaracter  or  envied  his  fame,  that  courage 
was  his  chief  and  distinguishing  attribute.  No 
opinion  could  be  more  unjust.   We.  discover 
that  Washington  as  repeatedly  confided  on  his 
wisdom  in  advising,  and  hi«  prudence  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  plans,  as  on  his  valour.  In  truth, 
in  him  the  darmg  and  hazardous  assault  or  the 
cautious  retreat,  avoiding  the  enemy  or  meeting 
him  at  the  bayonet's  point  was  always  the  result 
uf  h  igh  jmoral  duty,  and  he  foahioned  his  conduct 


to  Ihe  wen  regoiated  desire  of  e0e«0hg  nest  • ' 

for  his  country,  with  the  means  at  tfi  command. 
The  idol  of  his  soldiery— if  he ''studied  their 
characters  and  adapted  himselnly  perfect  fear- 
lessness to  their  predilection,  we  cannot  but 
deem  it  as  an  additional  proof  of  his  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  comn^end  him 
for  taming  it  to  his  coantry^  advan^^ge.  A 
strict  disciplinarian,  he  was  firm  and  decisive  in 
enforcing  obedience,  knowing  that  the  safety  of 
the  army  and  the  cause  itself  depended  upon 
subordination  and  the  prompt  conformRy  to  or« 
ders.  But  the  stern  exterior  of  the  commander 
always  relaxed,  and  feelings,  humane  and  tender  ' 
to  An  an&ble  degree  were  exhibited  when  4he 
health  and  comfort  of  his  soldiers  were  concern- 
ed. His  letters  repeatedly  disclose  the  most 
pressing  instances  for  necessaries  for  his  men; 
proviuons,  clothing,  medioaes;  and  therefore 
was  it  that  their  love  for  him  warned  into  the  ar- 
dour of  devotion, 

A  gentleman  of  accomplished  and  refined 
manners,  no  one  more  delighted  to  relieve  the  ' 
hardships  of  war  by  the  courtesies  of  social  in- 
tercourse. Much  to  the  injury  of  his  private  for- 
tune, he  kept  a  table  thronghont  the  ^atest 
portion  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  was 
frequented  by  respectable  strangers  who  visited 
the  camp,  and  the  intelligent  and  brave  among 
his  companions  In  tms.  In  the  private  walks 
of  life  his  virtues  were  not  less  conspicious  than 
his  conduct  and  valour  in  the  field.  Uis  letters 
to  Mrs.  Wayne  and  fcniily,  kept  up  the  whole  , 
time  of  his  absence,  breathe  the  most  tender 
spirit  and  affectionate  heart. 

When  a  great  man,  running  the  race  for 
glory,  acts  before  the  public,  you  do  not  always 
read  his  whole  soul,  and  are  not  certain  that 
you  realize  his  true  character.  Tn  the  instance 
before  us,  if  permission  and  space  yere  allowed, 
for  the  pubhcation  of  the  anneiald  letter^  U 
wmdd  be  truly  pleasing  to  raise  tlie  veil  and  be. 
permitted  to  enter  the  domestic  sanctuary  where, 
without  reserve,  the  heart  is  laid  open  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  native  character;  and  there  the  vi- 
zor of  the  warrior  taken  oflT,  the  helmet  of  the 
hero  laid  asidc^  to  find  all  the  amiable  traits 
which  adorn  the  husbaDd*  the  lather,  and  the 
iriend.  He<^»  taking  leave  of  Andromache, 
is,  if  possible,  more  intecesting  than  in  the  dire 
conflict  with  Patroculus. 

The  General,  in  a  letter  addresMd  to  bis  ac- 
complished and  aniible  daeghter,  the  late  Mft. 

Margaret  Atlee,  after  speaking-  of  the  recent 
death  of  her  mother  in  tne  most  afiecting  man- 
ner, adds,  **  Tou  were  both  (meaning  his  only 
son  and  daughter)  infanta  when  I  was  first  call- 
ed upon  by  my  country  to  defend  her  rights 
and  liberties:  in  which  hazardous  task  i  ^ent 
my  prime  of  life,  nor  was  I  spiring  of  my  blood. 
At  the  close  of  the  late  war,  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  we  were  again  separated{  and  at  a 
period  when  fortune,  tired  of  her  perseentioi^ 
began  to  smile  upon  me  and  promised  ease  and 
retirement,  I  was  ag^in  called  forth  to  form  and 
lead  her  legion,  which  had  yet  to  learn  the 
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dreadful  trade  of  death,  tgMOtt  a  victorioiuand 
insulting  savage  foe. 
"  From  theae  cautff  haw  we  been  separated 

from  each  other,  and  from  these  causes  has  an 
arffectionate  and  an  indulgent  parent  beenloat, 
and  almost  a  stranger  to  hit  ehddren  and  fa^ 

The  camp  of  general  Wcyne  was  a  school  for 
voung  soldiers.   The  discipline  of  arms,  the 
courtesy  of  gentlemen,  and  the  prudent  con- 
duct  of  affairs,  were  here  acquired  and  pracU- 
sed-  and  general  Wayne  took  Pjcasure  in  en- 
couraeing  and  advancing  merit.  The  Honorable 
Willtam  H.  Harrison,  the  late  envoy  to  Colom- 
bia,  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe  and  ot  the  Thames, 
Icwned  the  art  of  virar  under  general  Way  ne,  to 
whom  he  was  aid  in  the  victory  of  the  Miam.s. 
Eaton,  who  planted  the  American  standard  on 
the  walls  of  a  Barbarian  capital,  in  Africa,  was  a 
captain  in  that  campaign .   Pike  end  Covington 
mett  there,  who  have  evinced  their  patnoiiem 
mnd  spirit  by  their  blood;  as  were  also  Van  Hens- 
selaer,  Bissel,  and  many  others,  who  have  been 
since  distinRuished  in  life. 

Baton,  who  was  an  observer  of  men,  and  an 
tuthor.  has  left  us  the  following  description  and 
Character  of  his  general:—  , 

"Heiaftrmin  constitution,  as  m  resolution; 
industrious,  indefatigable,  determined  and  per- 
severing;  fixed  in  opinion,  and  unbiassed  in 
judgment^  not  over  aeoesriblei  but  studious  to 
Mwaid  merit.  He  is  a  rock  against  which  the 
waves  of  calumny  and  malice,  moved  hy  the 
fftists  of  passion  natural  to  envy,  have  dashed; 
Eare  wiohed  itt  aidei:  he  UatiU  immoveable  on 
bis  base.   He  is  in  some  decree  susceptible  of 
adulation,  as  is  every  man  who  has  an  honest 
thirst  for  military  fame.  He  endores  fatigue  and 
liMdAili  with  a  fortitude  uncommon  for  a  man 
of  his  years.  I  have  seen  him,  in  the  most  severe 
nieht  of  the  winter  of  1794,  sleep  on  the 
Jiund,  like  hto  fellow  aoldiera,  and  walk 
iround  the  camp  at  four  in  the  mormng,  with 
the  vieilance  of  a  sentinel."  _ 

In  hitch  party  contests,  no  tmment  man  who 
tikeen  diatinguiahed  part  in  public  affair^  ea> 

caDti  the  shafts  of  calumny-—   

^    u  Bof  y  does  owrit  as  its  shadefmwa.*' 

When  Washhigton  waa  the  object  of  unlicens- 
ed attack,  during  the  period  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  general  Wayne  waa  commander-in- 
«hi<^  of  the  army,  it  would  haw  been  nq  com- 
nliliieBt  to  the  latter  to  have  remamed  free  from 
abuse  But  the  calumniators,  with  their  calum- 
nies, have  gone  down  to  oblivion,  while  the  cha- 
.  Jitter  of  their  intended  victim,  embalmed  with 
that  of  Waahmgton,  rises  in  unblemished  lustre, 
oh  the  wings  of  Time,  to  immortal  fame. 

The  remains  of  general  Wayne  were  tempo- 
nrilydepoM  at  Presque  Isle,  from  whence 
IlSy  wereTeraoved  in  1809,  by  h.s 
xToyne,  Esq.,  to  the  cemetery  of  St.  David  s 
S^urcb,  neaVWayneaboiough  farm,  which  is  si- 
Sated  in  the  county  of  Chester.  Pennsylvania, 
the  birth  place,  and,  previously  to  the  revolu- 
ticoaiy  war,  the  peaceful  and  favottfittmidfDcc 


A  handsome  monument,  creeled  by  the  Penni- 
sylvania  Stale  Socte^  of  the  Cincinnati,  hia  be- 
luved  companioM  in  arma,  atteat  their  affieetioii 

and  his  worth. 
The  eoulb  frout  of  the  Monument  exhlbltf  the  I 

In  boDOur  of  the  distinguished 
Military  serviees  of 

Major  Ocaand 
AWTHOHV  WavKB, 
And  at  an  aflTectionate  tribota 
Of  reipcet  to  bis  memoiy* 
This  stone  was  crcetad  by  Ma 
Cnmpaniona  in  anat, 
The  Pennsylrania  State  Society  of 
1  he  Ciocinnati, 
Joly  4th,  A.  D.  1809, 
Thirty-lbarili  aaaivcraaiT  of 
The  Independence  of 
The  United  Slate*  of  America; 
Aa  efcnt  which  eoBsiitnlas 
Tiicmoit 

'     Appropriate  oalogiam  of  aa  Amsfican 
•  BoUiaraadFstriot. 


The  nortli  from  exhibits  the  following  inacriplion:— 
Mitjor  General 
An'thony  Watne 
Was  born  at  Wayneiborougb, 
In  Che*iter  County, 
Sute  of  Peawytvaiua, 
A.D.  1745. 
After  a  life  of  honour  and  asefuloesi^ 
He  died,  in  December,  1796, 

At  a  Military  post 
Od  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
Commander  in  chief  of  tbe  army  of 
I'he  United  States. 
His  miliuiy  aehicvcmenti 
Are  eoBMerated 
la  the  history  nf  bit  Cooalryt 
And  in 

The  hearts  of  his  coantryaseD. 
His  remains 
Are  here  deposited. 


Tbe  yonth  who  can  aneer  at  exalted  virtne, 

need  not  wait  for  age  and  experienoej  to  eom- 
mence  a  consummate  knave. 

All  professions,  it  is  said,  have  their  myste- 
rioa  thoan  are  precisely  the  pohita  in  which 
eonaata  their  weakness  or  knavery. 

As  reasonably  expect  Oaks  from  a  mushroom- 
bed,  as  great  and  durable  products  from  amall 
and  hasty  afibrtf. 

Men  are  more  civilized  by  theb  pleaaure  than 
their  occupations.  Business  dispenses  not  only 
with  ceremony,  but  often  with  common  civility;- 
and  we  ahoeld  beeeme  mde,  repeliive,  end  un- 
gracious, did  we  not  recover  in  our  recreations 
the  urbanity  which,  in  the  boatle  of  our  labora, 
we  disregard. — Anon. 

Piety  which  doea  not  aweeteo  amends  natural 
temper,  may  be  compared  to  fruit  before  it  la 
ripe— good  in  ita  kind,  bat  not  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion. 

More  men  have  been  nuned  by  their  lervaiiti 
than  by  their  naaleff. 

Induatry  needa  not  wish  and  he  thai  lifM  mpM 
hepe^  will  die  faating.'i^Mlc'Hk 
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SKKLETON  OP  AN 
IKDIAX  LODfiF,  FISIIIKG  RLTS,  &r. 

The  angraving  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  copy 
^tm  original  drawiDf  of  tno  Skeleton  of  an  In- 
diftB  Lodc^e,  Fishing  Huts,  and  Bark  Canoe, 
near  the  falls  of  the  Marie,  Michigan  Territory, 
obligingly  favored  ua  by  Mr.  J.  C.  M 'deary,  a 
young  mui  of  ta]enU»  reeently  post  preceptor  at 
that  place.  The  following  m  an  oxtnot  from  hie 
letter  accompanying  it: — 

**  The  Falls  of  St.  Marie  commence  about 
twolvo  ouloe  below  Lake  Superior,  and  continue 
about  one  mile,  making  in  that  distance  a  de- 
scent of  about  sixteen  feet,  but  in  no  place  per- 
Mwfiiftilnrjmnd  although  they  present  an  angry 
front*  they  aro  navigable  near  the  shore  for  bat- 
teaux  and  canoes.  At  these  Fails  white  fish  are 
caught  in  great  abundance,  and  constitute  the 
■tapio  coramodUj  of  the  oountrj.  The  «tran 
ger  is  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  numerous 
bark  canoes  in  these  rapids,  at  times  buried  in 
spray,  or  borne  away  by  the  force  of  a  current 
which  scarce  any  power  can  resist.  As  the  mode 
of  taking  this  fish  here  is  not  generally  known,  it 
may  not  be  an  uninteresting  detail: — Two  men 
are  seated  fai  a  bark  caaoot  the  most  fr^il  of  all 
▼easels;  thp  one  in  the  bow  holds  a  long  pole,  to 
which  is  attached  a  pcoop  net;  the  other  guides 
the  boat  with  a  paddle;  the  former,  after  push- 
mg  the  eanoe  far  enough  into  the  rapids  with 
bis  pole,  changes  the  ends,  and  plunges  the 
scoop  net  into  the  water;  the  latter  immediately 
propels  the  boat  against  the  stream  with  his 
paddle,  Co  prevent  its  turning  its  side  to  the  cur- 
rent: this  continues  until  the  former,  by  a  dex- 
terous turn  of  the  pole,  encloses  the  fish  in  the 
bag  of  the  net,  and  deposits  them  in  tHe  eanoe, 
when,  with  his  po!e*  he  arrests  the  progress  of 
the  canoe,  and  they  proceed  as  before." 

The  wigwams  of  the  Indians  are  generally 
rode  hate,  formed  of  stakes  drivnn  into  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  fastened  to- 
gether in  the  centre,  and  thatched  with  skins, 
leaves  and  bark,  winch  sufTicicntly  preserves  the 
interior  from  the  rain.  An  eperture  is  left  on 
one  side  by  way  of  door,  at  which  the  humble 
inhabitants  enter  stooping,  to  avoid  striking  their 
headi.  Rude  and  unsightly  as  the  exterior  ap- 
paara,  the  accommodations  of  an  Indian  Lodge 
aro  acknowledged  by  travellers,  generally,  and 
the  rude  inhabitants  appear  to  enjoy  the  conve- 
nienees  which  their  ingenuity  and  akill  have 
con'triv(!d,  with  a  satisfaction  not  perhaps  ex- 
ceeded by  the  courtly  possessor  of  a  palace. — 
The  conce|$tion8  of  white  men,  accustomed  to  ihii 
m^fiifioas  wants  and  correspondent  aoeommo- 
dations  of  civilized  life,  are  liable  to  depreciate 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  an  Indian  Lodge, 
as  below  the  system  of  general  architecture. — 
The  scale  of  fradation  by  which  we  estimate  the 
refinements  of  society,  and  the  peculiar  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  cannot,  however,  be  predicated  of 
the  arehiteelttral  seienee;  and  in  rain  may  we 
lug  in  the  barbarous  ages  to  settle  the  question, 
while  we  inconsistently  appreciate  the  happiness 
of  thb  inmate  in  proportion  to  the  magniticence 
•f  Ui  realdenet.  An  Indju  Lodge*  well  atorod 
11 


with  beaver  and  other  valuable  skins,  and  stock- 
ed  with  veniion,  constitutes  the  happy  domiciln 

of  its  possessor,  and  affords  him  the  pleasing  sa- 
tisfaction of  extending  its  immunities  to  the  wan- 
dering stranger,  who  finds  a  ready  welcome  to 
the  protection  of  the  ono  and  tho  entertainments 
of  the  other. 

The  Indians,  even  in  the  rudest  state  of  na- 
ture, appear  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  right 
of  property,  and  preserve  to  themselves  the  pri- 
vilege inviolate.  Each  hut  or  wigwam  has  its  do- 
main, or  private  hunting  ground,  over  which  the 
men  daily  rove  in  pursuit  of  game;  while  the  wo- 
men at  home  are  intent  upon  the  management 
of  their  doraes^c  concerns,  not  disdaining  the 
servile  drudgery  of  cutting,  wood,  planting  and 
gathering  corn,  cooking,  tie.  with  perfect  resign 
nation  to  their  fate,  as  destined  to  fiU  up  tho 
humbler  allotments  of  society. 

Their  canoes  are  nsnally  five  fathoma  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  four  f^et  and  a  half  in  their 
extreme  breadth,  and  formed  of  birch  tree  bark, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  bark  is 
lined  with  small  splints  of  cedar  wood;  and  the 
vessel  is  further  strengthened  with  ribs  of  the 
same  wood,  of  which  two  ends  are  fastened  to 
the  ffunwales;  several  bats,  rather  than  seats, 
are  also  laid  across  the  canoe,  from  gunwale  to 
gunwale.  I  he  small  roots  of  the  spruce  tree 
aiTurd  the  wattap,  with  which  the  bark  is  sew- 
ed; and  the  gum  of  the  pine  tree  suppliea  the 
place  of  tar  and  oakum.  Bark,  some  spare 
wattap  and  gum,  are  always  carried  in  each  ca« 
noe,  for  the  repairs  which  frequently  become  ne- 
ceeaaiy. 


INSANE  HOSPITAL. 

The  following  description  of  the  Insane  Hos- 
pital, in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  is  extruded  from 

The  Bower  of  Tsete,"  a  eemi-monthly  periodi- 
cal, published  in  Boston.  The  view  presented 
on  the  opposite  page,  is  a  copy  of  a  litbograpic 
sketch,  by  Mrs.  Snow. 

The  centre  bnildinf  of  thia  noble  establish- 
ment was  formerly  the  residence  of  J.  Bartell^ 
Esq.  whose  leisure,  and  fine  taste  led  him  to  in- 
dulge in  his  favourite  study  of  Horticulture;  and 
such  wss  the  success  of  hislsbours,  that  no  rural 
retreat  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  could  at  that  pe- 
riod vie  in  picturesque  beauty  with  BarrtU^$ 
Farm,  of  present  so  rich  a  Tsriety  both  of  fruits 
and  flower",  as  were  tliere  produced.  Afterthe 
death  of  its  owner,  it  was  let,  and  improved  for 
a  short  term,  as  a  house  of  public  entertain- 
mentiT  -In  con«dei«tion  of  its  superior  advanta- 
pfes  in  point  of  situation,  purity  of  air,  &c.  the 
estate  was  purchased  in  lbl6  by  the  trustees  of 
tlie  Mas^acnusetts  General  Hospital,  to  be  con- 
verted into  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane;  since 
which,  two  larjje  wing.s  ha\c  been  added  to  the 
main  building,  which  much  improve  its  beauty. 
The  former  are  excluMTcly  devoted  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  patients;  the  latter  is  im- 
proved as  offices,  ice.  by  the  superintendents  of 
the  Hospital.  I'htrc  is  an  air  of  neatness,  order 
and  quiet  withhi  aitd  about  thia  catabliahmenl^ 
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which  it  highly  ftvourthle  to  itt  ehaneter.  The 

ApUtTncnts  are  airy,  handsome,  and  comfortably 
furnished,  and  have  no  appearance,  as  some  im- 
agine, of  a  prison.  The  patients  of  the  first 
e£i88,  who  are  hut  pertiaUy  dertnged,  hare  few 
reftriciions  imposed  upon  them;  ihey  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise  at  pleasure  in  the  adjacent 
ground^  which  are  laid  out  with  much  neatneaa 
md  tMte,  and  indulge  in  auch  occupations  or 
amusements  as  they  may  fancy.  In  confirmed 
cases  of  Insanity^  where  constant  confinement  is 
necesMry,  they  are  attended  by  faithful  and  ex- 
perienced nurse?,  and  subject  to  an  approved 
course  of  medical  treatment  under  the  superin- 
tendunce  of  Dr.  Wyman,  principal  physician  of 
the  estabhshment. 

In  comphment  to  John  McLean,  Esq.  who  was 
a  liberal  benefactor  of  this  instituiiim,  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  **MeLean  A$ylitm,** — 
although  it  is  more  generally  known  by  tbat  of 
the  iKBAjra  lloanTAK 

•  •  *  •  What  sight  can  be 
Bore  humiliating  to  a  rational  being—more 
prostratinp  to  the  pride  of  reasoning  man,  than 
to  behohi  the  ioreck  of  intellect — the  ^^Htiins 
0/  a  noble  mind.**  Misiurtunc  may  reduce  u.s 
from  aplendour  to  poverty.  Diaeaae  may  prey 
upon  the  cheek  of  beauty,  or  waste  the  vigour 
of  manhood;  but  the  ravages  of  insanity,  like 
the  ajToc  blast,  leaves  a  darkness,— a  desolation 
in  its  path,  more  terrible  than  even  the  impress 
uf  death  upon  the  human  frame. 

Oil!  'lis  a  sight  of  paralyzinp;  (h-eatl, 
To  mark  tlie  rolling  of  a  maniac's  eye, 
Frnm  which  the  spark  of  intellect  hath  fled. 
The  laog^  eonvuhive,  or  lite  quivering  sigh. 

To  ree  ambition  whh  h\%  moon-light  heira— 
Anneil  «ith  the  fancied  panopl)  of  warj 
The  mtanie  sovereiRn  of  a  powtirful  realm- 
Mis  shield^  a  thadthgf  and  hit  sword  a  «lrow.' 

To  «ec  pale  beauty  raise  h^r  tlewy  ere. 
Teas  lier  wiiite  arm*>  and  beckon  things  of  ait^ 
As  if     held  eommanioo  with  the  Ay, 
And  all  she  loved,  and  all  she  sought  were  there. 

To  list  the  varring  of  unearthly  sounds 
Tbat  wildly  ri;>e,  like  oceait*s  distant  swell, 
Or  spirits  shrieking  o*er  enehatited  grounds, 
CaUiog  dark  magie  Itom  her  secret  eell: 

Oh!  never— ufver  mar  such  fate  his  mine! 
rd  railier  flw  t  ll  in  curth's  renioi«  si  eave^ 
So  I  my  spirit  caliuiy  might  rcMgn 
To  Mm,  who  reason^  f^oua  blessing  gave. 

ICIIAliOD  AND  THE  BULL. 

The  following  account  of  Mister  Ichabod 
Wtng^s  first  attempt  to  preach  in  the  town  of 

— — ,  in  New  England,  is  rondenfcd  from  a 
mopt  authentic  statement  in  the  Bi»si(»n  Galaxy, 
whosie  editor  is  not  certainly  famous  for  making 
bolls. 

The  congrecjation  met,  and  the  meeting-hoiise 
was  filled,  but  the  minister  put  it  off  terribly. 
The  hell  kept  tolling  and  tolhng  and  the  people 
thought  it  never  would  be  done.  They  yawned 
and  atared  aboat  and  kept  peeping  oat  of  the 


windowa— just  as  if  they  expected  he  would 
come  sooner  for  that.    At  last  Deacon  Snacka 
got  up  and  spoke  to  Squire  Barleycorn— 
'  Squire,  where  is  the  minister?' 

*  Really,  Deacon,  I  don*t  know.  He  cams 
out  of  my  house  just  after  me,  but  he  walked  SS 
slow  I  got  out  of  sight  of  him.* 

'  It's  very  strange  be  don't  come.* 

*  Tory  atrange.' 

Here,  Miss  Deborah  Peepahout,  an  elderly 
lady,  who  held  the  opinion  of  Paul  Pry,  that  *tb« 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  the  gtand  characterislic  of  the 
age  in  which  wo  live,'  and  who  also  felt  a  par- 
ticular sympathy  in  the  fate  of  all  unmarried 
men,  thrust  her  long  nose  between  the  Deacon 
and  the  Squire,  and  asked-— 

*  Law  ma!  Deacon— Squire— why  do»*t  the 
minister  come?* 

Then  Miss  Martha  Buskbody,  seeing  the 
Deacon,  the  Squire  and  Hiss  Peepahout,  engag- 
ed in  colloquy,  wriggled  herself  into  their  oom« 
pany  and  asked  the  same  question. 

Then  another  and  another  and  another  foI< 
lowed  the  example,  and  there  waa  quickly  a  knot 
of  people  trfithered  round  tha  Deacon  and  the 
'Squire,  ail  asking  questions  which  nobody  could 
answer.  The  whole  congregation  waa  in  a  bun- 
buzzing.  Every  one  was  ai£ing  where  the  mi- 
nister was,  although  every  one  knew  that  all  the 
rest  were  just  as  ignorant  as  himpclf. 

Bill  Muggs,  the  sexton,  kept  tugging  away  at 
the  bell-rope,  till  he  had  tolied  the  people  out 
of  patience; — but  we  must  leave  the  bell  tolling, 
and  the  sexton  fretting,  and  the  Deacon  and  the 
'Squire  and  the  old  maids,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  on  iho  f cntcr-books  of  siippense, 
and  go  back  to  see  what  had  become  of  our 
friend  Ichabod. 

Ichabod  had  slackened  his  pace  after Joaving 
the  house  and  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  a  reverie. 
Finding  himself  rather  late  before  be  got  near 
the  church,  he  resolved  to  make  a  short  cut 
across  a  6eld  where  the  rnad  made  nn  angle; 
so  jumping  over  a  stone  wall,  he  steered  directly 
for  t-he  church,  but  had  not  proceeded  many 
paces  when  he  was  startled  by  a  most  aavsge 
and  unmupical  bno  boo  ing  sound  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  bass  he  ever  heard. — Lifting  up  hia 
eyes  he  beheld  a  furious  bull  making  at  bim 
with  all  speed  and  bellowing  like  mad.  It  is 
needless  to  pay  that  he  took  to  his  heel?;  lh« 
bull  made  after  him,  and  Ichabod  put  on  with  all 
the  fleetness  he  could  exert.  Four  legs  ate  bet- 
ter than  two,  and  it  w^as  soon  evident  that  tbe 
quadrnped  would  win  the  race.  Ichabod  found 
he  eould  not  reach  the  wail  before  tbe  bull 
would  he  up  with  him.  *  Now,'  thooght  be,  <it 
is  all  over  with  me!'  llis  shoes  flew  off;  but  the 
bull  kept  on.  He  dropped  bis  hat,  but  the 
stratagem  did  not  take;  the  bull  was  not  to  be 
made  a  fool  of. — Ho  threw  hia  sermon  behind 
h  m,  but  with  no  better  success;  the  hull  was 
not  to  be  reasoned  with;  he  gave  the  manuscript 
a  whisk  with  hia  tail  and  scattered  it  to^the  four 
winds. 

*  l*m  gonel'  I'm  goner  said  Ichahad,  for  Che 
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bull  was  close  behind  him — at  this  instant  he  es- 
pied an  apple  tree  close  at  band — and  sum- 
noning  all  nit  mental  strength  he  made  a  des- 
perate leap  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  spring 
into  the  tree  at  the  loomeht  the  ball  was  at  his 
heels. 

Here  was  an  unlooked  for  deliTerance,  but 

unluckily  the  bull  was  not  so  easily  got  rid  of. 
—Though  disappointed  of  ^  his  prey  he  kept 
about  the  tree  with  each  a  inenacing  disposition 
that  Ichabod  dared  not  descend.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  malicious  animal  knew  he  kept  a  congre- 
gation waiting,  he  stuck  to  the  spot  with  such 
pertinacity.  For  two  mortal  hoars  did  the  un- 
lucky Ichabod  sit  perched  upon  the  tree  in  sight 
of  the  cbarch.  Every  minute  seemed  an  age  to 
him.  He  heard  the  bell  toll,  toll,  toll,  and 
•ath  stroke  seesied  the  funeral  knell  to  lus 
hopes. 

He  pictured  to  his  fancy  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion waiting  in  annoua  suspense,  and  lost  m  won- 
der and  amazement  at  ma  non*appearaaoe.^ 
*  Alas!*  said  he  to  himself— 

*I  bear  a  Toice  yon  eianot  hear 

Which  bida  me  thai  delay; 
I  tee  the  horns  yoo  cannot  see 

Which  force  me  here  to  atay. 

He  saw  the  congregatioa  come  out  of  the 
cbarch  and  scatter  hither  and  thither  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,  yet  he  darat  not  leave  the 
apple  tree  because  there  waa,  not  a  lion,  but  a 

buil  in  the  way. 
The  congregation  were  at  last  fairly  tired  out. 

Two  hours  had  they  waited  and  no  parson  came. 
The  sexton  left  off  tolling  the  bell,  and  indeed 
it  was  quite  time,  for  he  had  nearly  worn  the  rope 
off.  The  people  came  out  of  the  church,  having, 
after  two  liours  debating  on  the  matter,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  no  sermon, 
and  that  there  was  good  ground  for  alarm  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  minister.  They  sent  oflrj)arties 
east,  west,  north  and  south  to  explore  the  coun- 
try, and  presently  Ichabod  discovered  a  crowd 
along  the  road  headed  by  the  Deacon  and  the 
Sexton.  Ichabod  mustered  all  the  strength  of 
his  lungs  and  bawlod  out  to  them  like  seven 
watchmen  upon  a  tower.  The  whole  party  came 
to  a  halt  and  gazed  around  with  astonwhment 
and  fear;  at  length  they  spied  something  snualy 
roosted  in  the  apple  tree:  they  took  it  at  first 
for  a  huge  black  turkey-cock,  but  on  nearer  ap- 
proach they  found  it  to  be  no  other  than  poor 
Ichabod. 

Now  the  bull,  just  at  that  moment,  happened 
to  be  pawing  and  snuffing  with  bis  nose  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tree,  so  that  he  was  hidden 
from  the  party  by  a  thorn  bush  at  its  foot.  The 
people  seeing  Ichabod  perched  on  high  in  the 
oame  manner,  were  struck  dumb  with  amaie- 
ment  for  a  few  moments.  Was  the  poor  man 
bewitched?  or  had  he  run  mad,  or  what  had  pos 
•essed  him  to  spend  the  afternoon  dangling  like 
a  scarecrow  to  the  bough  of  an  apple  tree. 
For  some  moments  no  one  dared  advance  a  step 
further  or  speak  a  single  word.  At  last  Bill 
^uggs  plucked  up  courage  aa4  advanced  to 


the  stone  wall.  He  was  an  old  sailor,  who 
within  a  few  years,  had  taken  his  land  lackti 
abewrd  and  seated  himself  op  in  the  bush:  be 

took  up  the  trade  of  a  sexton  because  it  consist* 
ed  in  pulling  a  rope.  On  this  occasion  he  un- 
dertook to  be  spokesman  of  the  party,  for  the 
beacon  was  absolutely  frightened.  Bill  put  his 
lead  over  the  wall,  clasped  his  hand  up  tO  the 
corner  of  his  mouth  and  sung  out— 
*Haltoo,  ahoy.* 

Ichabod  lifted  up  his  voice  like  an  owl  in 
the  desert,  and  exclaimed!  *  Come  along!  come 
along,  save  me!' 

*  Blast  your  eye-baUs,*  said  Bill,  elawing  a 
luge  quid  of  tobacco  out  of  hi"?  mouth  and  throw- 
ing it  slap  upon  the  ground,  '  why  don't  yoa 
save  yourself?* 

*  I  can't,  I  can't,'  said  Ichabod.  *  Drive  Mm 
away — drive  him  away.' 

By  this  time  some  of  the  party  and  the  Dea- 
eon  among  the  rest,  had  got  otw  the  wall,  and 
were  advancing  towards  the  tree,  staring  and 
wondering  to  hear  the  man  talk  in  sueh  an  un- 
accountable manner. 

<  Come  down,  come  down,'  said  the  Deaeon, 
<  What  hare  you  been  doing  all  the  alUmoon  ia 
Col.  Shute's  orchard.* 

*  Ay,  ay,*  said  Bill, '  what  are  you  about  there 
aloft  without  hat  and  shoes?  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  half  starved  nonkey  aittiog  In  a 

lee  backstay!* 

At  this  moment  the  party  had  got  nearly  up  to 
the  tree.  *  Look  out,  look  out,'  oried  Ichabod, 

*  he's  coming!'  The^  had  no  time  to  ask  who 
it  was  that  was  commg,  for  before  the  words 
were  fairly  out  of  his  mouth,  ^hey  heard  a  furi- 
ous bellow  and  bounce;  in  an  instant  the  bull  was 
among  them!  Heavens,  what  a  scampering! 
The.  whole  squad  took  to  flight  quicker  than  a 
flock  of  wild  docks  on  hearing  a  shot.  The 
deacon  lost  his  hat  and  wig,  and  oaptain  Blue- 
berry ran  out  of  his  boots  which  were  alittle  too 
large  for  him.  Divers  other  accidents  baopened. 
The  greatest  catastlrophes  were  those  of  Squire 
Snakeroot  and  Lieutenant  Darling.  The  Squire 
being  pursy  and  shortwinded,  was  overtaken  by 
the  bull,  and  received  a  tremendous  butt  in  the 
re«r  which  disabled  him  so  that  he  could  not  sit 
down  without  a  double  cushion  for  a  fortnight. 
The  bull,  after  knocking  him  over,  ran  off  after 
the  others,  and  the  Squire  made  a  shift  to  climb 
up  the  tree  and  take  sides  with  Ichabod. 

Tlio  Lieutenant's  was  a  mere  frightful  case — 
He  was  a  short,  fat,  thick^eet,  duck-legged  fel- 
low, and  happened  to  be  dressed  in  a  pair  o/ 
stout,  old  fashioned  leather  breeches.  The  buil 
having  floored  the  Squire,  came  in  the  twink- 
ling of  a  bed  post  upon  the  Lieutenant  who  was 
waddling  off  in  double  quick  time.  The  bull  hit 
him  a  poke  behind,  intending  to  serve  him  as  be 
did  the  Squire,  but  one  of  his  horns  catching  in 
the  waistband  of  the  Lieutenant's  inexpressibles, 
be  was  taken  off  his  legs  in  an  instant  and  whisk- 
ed ofi*  upon  the  bull's  horns.  Away  went  th« 
bull  scouring  after  the  fugitives,  with  the  unfor- 
tunate Lieutenant  dangling  by  the  waistband. 
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and  Tairly  oat  of  bis  wits  with  terror.  His  ca- 
pers in  the  air  were  only  brought  to  an  Md  by 
lite  bull's  bringing  up  butt  against  the  stone  wall, 
and  pitching  the  Lieutenant  completely  over 
into  the  road. 

The  rest  of  the  party  got  over  the  wall  with- 
out any  help,  and  escaped  the  fury  of  the  ani- 
mal. And  now  commenced  a  jegular  set-to: — 
The  party  armod  thomaelvoa  with  •Como  and 
cltihs  and  began  a  pitched  battle  with  the  bull 
for  the  deliverance  of  Ichabod.  Thumps,  bangs, 
pokes,  and  missiles  of  every  description,  were 
ahowored  upon  the  sides  of  the  beast,  who  shook 
his  redoubtable  horns,  flourished  bis  tail,  and 
ran  buatling  and  bellowing  here  and  there, 
wberovortlM  atUck  was  hottest.  Ichabod  and  the 
Squire  meantime  shouting  from  their  citidal  in 
the  apple  tree,  cheering  on  the  assailants,  and 
attacking  the  rear  of  the  bull  by  pelting  him 
with  amall  ahot-  in  tbo  ahapo  of  winter  pippins. 

This  holy  war  lasted  for  three  quarters  of  an 
houri  and  the  bull  Eeemed  likely  to  win  the  day. 
Ichabod  fancied  himself  already  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  up  hia  qnarten  in  the  tree 
for  the  night;  but  luckily  at  this  moment  a  rein- 
forcement arrived,  and  the  bull  began  slowly  to 
retreat;  the  assailants,  headed  by  Bill  Muggs, 
^preaied  their  advantage,  carried  the  atone  wall 
by  efcaladCt  formed  a  solid  column,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  bull  was  driven  from  the  field 
withont  the  loss  of  a  liof  le  nen.  And  thoa  the 
victory  being  achieved,  lohabod  ouom  down 
fiom  the  tree. 

But  it  was  all  over  with  him.  His  sermon 
was  gone,  the  afternoon  was  gone;  and  he  aoon 
found  that  his  hopes  in  a  pulpit,  were  gone. 
The  bull  was  never  out  of  hia  inind.  He  never 
had  the  courage  to  attempt  another  sermon, 
and  at  the  very  thought  he  ima^ea,  to  this  day, 
he  hean  a  hoo-boo-ing  and  aeei  a  pair  of  horni. 

THE  GUARD. 

''A  merrier  Disn 
WitbiB  tlie  limit  ofbeconiiDKinlrtb 
I  never  spent  aa  lN>uf*s  talk  withal.** 

**Begone,  dull  care,  I  pry'thee  begone  from 
ve,"  aung  out  a  deep,  sonorous  ▼oice  behind 
me,  as,  having  just  exalted  himself  to  ;he  top 
of  the  York  mail,  I  was  busily  at  work,  compos- 
ing myself  in  my  place — ''Begone,  dull  care, 
thou  and  I  shall  never  agree.** 

I  looked  round  and  soon  discovered  that  it 
emanated  from  our  guard,  as  a  kind  of  accom- 
paniment to  the  exertion  for  pulling  off  hia 
huge  dreadnought eoat.  He  not  only  sung  hear- 
tily, but  his  appearance  well  answered  the  bur- 
then of  his  song,  for  he  was  a  ^ood  fresh  look- 
ing man,.and  certainly  rejoiced  in  as  happy  and 
<  heerful  a  counlenance  as  a  man  would  wish  to 
be  blessed  with — he  was  also  very  smart  in  his 
manner  end  dress — wore  a  ring  on  his  finger — 
tied  hia  neckcloth  quite  in  style,  and  cocked 
ills  hat  as  if  ho  thought  no  small  trifle  of  himself. 
By  the  bye,  I  have  a  prodigious  fancy  that  the 
character  of  a  nan,  or  at  leaat  what  he  thinka 
of  himaolfa  la  to  be  known  from  merely  obaorv- 


ing  the  physiognomy,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  the 
c<^  of  hia  hat.   Be  that,  however,  aa  it  may, 

the  gentleman  (I  am  sure  he  thought  hinisolfas 
much  one  as  any  of  them  who  travelled  with 
him)  seemed  little  disturbed  by  my  observa- 
tion, singing  blithely  on  aehe  proceeded  to  ad- 
just his  dress  with  great  care  and  exactness. 

*'That  man's  a  character,"  said  I  to  myself, 
not  slightly  amuaed  by  hia  opeiatioM,  andf  eon- 
aideriog  that  the  sign,  which  hia  face  held  out, 
promised  a  certainty  of  good  cheer  and  enter- 
tainment, 1  spread  my  coat  on  the  roof  of  the 
coach,  and  leaning  back  upon  it,  at  once  eon- 
menced  parlance  with  him. 

*'Good  old  song  that  of  yours,  guard." 

**ft  is,  sir,"  returned  he,  in  a  good  humoured 
tone,  "especially  as  I  sing  it,"  and  he  timed  up, 
"For  I  hold  it  one  of  the  wiaeet  thingn  to  drivo 
dull  care  away." 

*'!7mph!  not  far  wrong/'  thought  I.  *<Foad 
of  music*  I  pnanme?" 

"Ye-es,  sir, — well  enough  in  its  way— helps 
one  on  a  bit  occasionally,  when  there's  nothing 
better  to  be  done;  but  Ijiever  etodied  it— qnit« 
a  natural  talent — ti  tiddle  tom." 

I  could  scarcely  avoid  smiling  at  my  new 
friend's  comfortable  opinion  of  himself,  it  was 
so  perfectly  comfortable;  desirous,  however,  of 
not  oflTending  him,  I  diverted  the  impulse  by  in- 
quiring how  he  liked  his  mode  of  life.  "I  dare 
•ey>  guard,  it  would  require  much  to  mako  yoa 
change  it." 

"And  why  should  I  wish  to  change  it,  sir?  I 
know  of  no  objections  to  it — though  to  be  sure, 
it  may  notaoond  tery  grand  to  bo  a  mail  eoadi 
guara;  but,  you  know,  sir,  it  all  depends  upon 
the  way  of  doing  the  thing — there  is  a  manner 
of  doing  every  thing.  And  he  twitched  up  bis 
neckcloth  and  pulled  in  his  chin  with  a  very  ea- 
perlative  kind  of  finish,  thereby  giving  me  an  op* 
portunity  of  observing  "Truly." 

**Bat  perhape,  air,"  he  inqnixed  with  quick 
eagernes.<;,  "you  have  never  conndefed  phnoeo- 
phically  what  a  guard  is;  for  you  mu0t  know 
I'm  a  bit  of  philosopher  myself." 

In  much  f  mused  aorprise  at  this  apeciroen  of 
the  march  of  intellect,  I  mentally  exclaimed, 
"A  mail  coach  guard  a  philosopher!  What  will 
the  world  come  to  next?"  I  briefly,  however, 
admitted  that  I  never  had. 

"Well,  sir,  then  permit  mo  to  tell  yon— I 

maintain  that  my  situation  posfesses,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  all  the  charms  of  life.  Pray,  sir, 
what  may  yon  eonaider  life  to  be  valuable  for?** 

I  answered  that  I  really  did  not  pretend  to  bo 
a  philosopher,  nor  was  I  at  the  instant  prepared 
to  answer  so  difficult  a  question  without  first 
well  considering  it.  I  thought  each  individual 
had  a  peculiar  way  of  thinking,  and  what  was 
happiness  to  one  might  be  almost  misery  to  ano- 
ther. 

"Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  air;  but  yoi 
speak  of  the  object — I  of  the  principle." 

*>Then  pray,"  said  I,  smiling  at  his  distinc- 
tion, **what  may  he  your  idoai  of  the  prioc^la 
ofhappincm^* 
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*«Why,  sir,  I  will  tell  you— I  think  that  the 
whole  charm  of  life  is  derived  from  continued 
novelty,  and  oae's  self  importance  and  coose- 
4 uc nee,  or  the  noiie  one  makes  m  the  irorld.?' 

I  a<fraitted  that  perhaps  it  might. 

"If  not,  air,"  he  continued,  "can  you  tell  me 
what  ia  the  meaoing  of  the  hundreds  of  car- 
riages one  meets  eonstantly  whirling  along  the 
road — first  up  to  town — then  back  to  the  coun- 
try— then  to  some  watering  place — then  to  the 
Lord  knows  where.  I  tell  you  what,  sir,  it  is  all 
for  the  sake  of  novelty,  and  to  show  off  their 
consequence.*' 

Very  likely;  but  pray  instruct  me  how  vour 
attuation  embraces  those  properties,  or  I  think 
jou  termed  them  principles  of  happiness?" 

•'Most  willingly,  gir:  as  to  novelty,  I  think  I 
need  not  take  much  time  to  satisfy  you  of  that, 
for  my  whole  Uffe  is  so  evidently  one  scene  of 
continued  novelty — always  changing — always 
interesting.  And  as  to  the  noise  one  makes  in 
the  world,  or  tone's  self  consequence — do  you 
eee  that  line  of  coal  carts  on  the  road?" 

I  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and  ob- 
served a  string  of  at  least  a  dozen  carts,  going 
^aietljEjilong  in  dull  procession,  with  their  dri- 
vers each  lounging  in  his  vehiele. 

"Ti-au,  ti-au!"  sounded  my  friend — up  jumped 
the  drivers  in  an  instant,  and  immediately  were 
«ll  the  carts  turned  to  the  left  side  of  the  road. 

Another  twitch  of  the  neokcloth*  as  he  re- 
turned his  horn  to  its  rest,  prefaced  his  remark, 
**You  see,  sir,  one  is  of  some  liltle  cousequenco 
in  the  world.** 

**Most  indisputably,"  I  replied,  laaghing 
heartily  at  his  conceit,  "and  moat  excellently 
well  exemplified  too — that  is  I  presume,  a  spe- 
cioMD  of  tne  n<rise  one  nukes  ia  the  world,  and 
of  one's  individual  consnqucncu." 

**Certain]y,  sir;  and  then  as  to  one's  impor- 
tance—only think  what  a  various  mass  ef  pro- 
perty I  have  under  my  charge— think,  sir,  what 
information  £  convey  from  one  half  of  the  kin^ 
dpra  to  the  other — think  how  many  anxieties  me 
ito  be  removed  by  my  arrival— how  much  happi- 
ness to  be  oommtmicated — think,  sir,  how  many 
adoring  lovers  are  by  me  exchanging  their  foad- 
est  vows  of  afiection,"  he  put  on  a  most  pa- 
thetic look:  **you  certamly,  sir,  can  never  liave 
4K>nsidered  all  these  things  before." 

I  had  not  time  to  acknowledge  nay  ignorance 
when  the  coachman  drew  up.  ** What's  the 
matter,  Barnes?"  inquired  my  compamon. 

**I  wish  you'd  put  that  ofi*  leader's  curb 
fight,"  was  the  reply.  Down  was  the  guard  in 
a.  ssoment,  and  the  taclLle  in  as  brief  a  time  ad- 
j«etod.  **A<I  right,  Barnes,"  called  ool  the  op- 
erator, and  then  waiting  with  great  apparent  in- 
attention until  the  eoach  was  just  passed  him, 
with  me  single  spring  jumped  into  his  seat, 

I  was  far  too  much  amused  with  u\y  inorry 
•ompanion  to  wish  to  quit  his  sooiety,  although 
nay  position  on  the  hard  coach  top  had  long 
cAsed  to  be  desirable,  and  not  onwilling  to  gra- 
tify his  vanMy,  I  observed  that  I  WSl  alraid  he 
woald  have  beea  left  bebi«|L 


''Noticed  my  knack,  did  you,  sir?  believe  I  do 
manage  it  well — but  there  is  a  way  of  doin^ 
every  thing.  I  began  my  line  oflife  when  t^uite 
a  boy— first  as  a  stable  lad — ^then,  on  account  of 
my  superior  manner,  promoted  to  an  office  lad 
— sent  out  with  the  parcel  cart — then  chief  por- 
ter— and  at  length  mail  coach  guard — ail  for 
my  manner  and  superior  address;  nothing,  sir, 
but  those  natural  abilities  to  get  me  on.  I  was, 
mdeed,  always  a  lad  of  uncommon  parts,  and  had 
always  the  way  of  doii^  the  thing." 

"I  liave  no  doubt.  But  pray  why  leave  the 
office  for  your  present  post?  I  should  iiave 
thought  your  former  situation  much  more  com- 
fortable—perhaps not  so  lucrative?'* 

**Qmto  mistaken,  sir,'*  be  gave  himself  an 
extra  settlement  of  hid  neckcloth  and  chin;  "it 
was  not  money  that  changed  my  place — it  was 
the  mind,  sir — the  mind.  I  could  not  submit  to 
such  a  drudgery,  to  be  chained  to  desks  and 
stnoke — whereas  now,  sir,  I  am  unfettered- 
free  as  the  air  through  which  we  fly." 

"Free  enough,  to  be  sure,  as  fast  as  it  goes— 
but  think  of  tho  vicissitudes  of  the  weather— 
the  " 

"Nothing,  sir,  mere  nothing, — if  it  rains  i  put 
on  my  coat,  which  has  weathered  many  o  storm 
— if  dry,  why  it  is  but  putting  it  off  again — if 
cold,  I  muffle  up — if  hot,  dr«SJJ  light — I  am  al- 
ways hearty — never  ail,  for  I  do  not,  as  coa> 
choe,  6U  my  inside  witit  combustibles— when 
my  time  comes  for  rest  I  sleep  like  a  top,  and 
awake  sirong  and  hearty  and  fit  for  anything. 
What,  sir^  are  a  few  dusts  and  storrai,  or  even 
upsets?  Can  you  tell  me  what  state  of  lllh  is 
free  from  such?  I  think  I  have  as  few  as  any, 
and  quitifi  as  many  pleasures.  Only  notice  the 
cheenul  smiles  that  salute  one  ts  we  pass  along, 
not  even  the  king  himself  could  have  more,  and 
not  psrlibaps  half  so  sincere;  only  think  how  all 
the  pretty  girls,  wherever  we  stop,  are  delight- 
ed with  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Goard,  and  seek 
iiis  favour.  I  think,  sir,  you  cannot  peesibly 
have  considered  all  these  things  before." 

"Most  certainly  not,  guard*  and  I  am  the 
more  indebted  to  you  for  thns  opening  my  eyes 
to  see  the  advantages  of  your  enviable  eoadi* 
lion."  » 

**Ton*re  vastly  weloome,  rir,  I'm  sure;  always 
glad  to  be  of  use." 

My  sidtts,  however,  and  adjacent  parts  now 
beeame  so  sore  from  my  unyielding  resting  place, 
that  I  was  at  length  compelled  to  change  my  po- 
sitioii.  I  did  fhis,  however,  with  the  less  regret, 
as  we  K'ere  now  approaching  the  end  of  our 
stage ;  and  although  by  my  removal  I  could  no 
loRgef  converse  with  my  philosopher,  I  had  the 
better  opportttnitj  of  observing  his  proceed* 
ings. 

At  almost  all  the  cottages  at  the  entrance  of 

the  village  were  some  of  their  inhabitants  wait- 
ing to  see  us  pass  by.  My  friend  seemed  to 
know  them  all-^and  all  him.  "How  are  you 
Betty?"  "Better,  John!"  "Quite  hearty,  I  see, 
Dick,"  passed  about  with  the  air  of  an  old  ac» 
^uaintaince.  If  he  saw  a  pretty  girl,  "Ab| 
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Poll/,  yoa  rogael  if  joa  ogle  me  in  that  ere 
wicked  way,  rlT^tell  ThomM;**  or  if  tn  ugly 
one,  *'How  do,  mj  dear?'*  He  had  a  word  for 
every  one,  and  every  one  eccmcd  pleased  with 
it.  He  seemed,  indeed,  in  every  thing  to  have 
•  way  of  doing  the  thing;  oven  in  tlio  meaoeet 
offices  of  his  situation,  there  WM  •vidently  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himself. 

While  changing  the  horses  he  marched  round 
the  coadi,  «Jtamined  lha  linch  pins,  and  scruti- 
nized our  new  team  in  a  ino8t  knowing  philoso- 
phical manner,  and  then,  stretching  himself  out, 
•tmtted  up  and  flowo  the  ion  yard  with  no  in- 
considerabio  effect. 

A  rosy  cheeked  damsel,  with  her  milk  pail,  at 
this  juncture,  passed  by  our  vehicle.  "Fie, 
Sally!**  called  out  my  gentleman,  putting  hie 
hand  beforo  his  face  in  mock  sheepishness,  "to 
follow  me  in  this  fashion;  you  might  at  Icaat 
wait  until  we're  married.'* 

The  girl  laughed ,  "Marry  yea,  indeed  !** 

•*To  be  sure,  Sally;  you  pretend  to  be  shy, 
do  you.'  hut  never  mind,  we  understand  each 
other— I  say,  Sally,'*  he  feigned  a  whisper, 
**when's  the  happy  day?  I*m  all  impatienee.** 

•*Nay,  ii's  not  come  to  that  yet,  however." 

**1  say,  Tom,"  he  continued,  addressing  the 
oatler,  who  atood  grinning  with  open  jawe,*<now 
be'ant  she  always  running  arter  mer" 

"Ay,  Mr.  Charles,  she  be>  and  she'd  kiss  you 
too,  if  she  durst.*' 

**Then,  egad.  Til  nceommoda\e  her,**  ex- 
claimed the  gentleman,  as,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  seized  her  by  the  waist  and  gave 
her  a  hearty  kiss. 

The  girl  did  not  seem  to  take  it  much 
amiss — she  vented,  indeed,  her  pretended  indig- 
nation with  much  seeming  ed'ect  on  the  poor 
ostlef,  who  still  stood  grinnnig,  and 
w  [io,  no  doubt,  would  gladly  have  come  in  for 
hi3  share  of  the  bliss.  But,  after  well  boxing 
him,  she  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  get  away,  and 
etill  lingered  to  hear  the  guard's  * 'Never  mind, 
Sally,  we'll  be  man  and  wife  by  this  tine  next 
month." 

**M7  word,"  thought  I,  **if  this  be  a  part  of 
the  aavantagea  of  hie  eituatfen»  it  certainly  pos- 
sesses some  enviable  satisfactions,"  for  the  lass 
was  really  pretty,  that  I  could  not  altogether 
avoid  envying  him  his  better  fortune  myself. — 
He  might  in&ed  have  read  my  thoughts,  for, 
after  giving  an  extra  strut  or  two,  he  observed 
to  the  poor  ostler,  "You,  see,  Tom,  how  the 
girla  like  us  guards,"  and  then  emacking  his 
Ftps,  as  much  as  to  say  '*Egad,  how  sweet  it 
was,"  tuned  up  "Away  with  melancholy*"  and 
looked  more  conceited  than  ever. 

*^Hang  the  fellow'e  iropodenee,"  I  mentally 
interjected;  *'buthe  certainly  has  a  way  of  do- 
ing the  thing;."  I  know  not  hew  far  his  philos- 
ophy may  be  good,  but  at  all  events  I  can  an- 
ewerfor  hie  praetioe — such  are  most  eertainly 
some  of  the  charms  of  life,  there's  no  denying 
that  however.  It  would  seem,  too,  to  be  a  na- 
tural consequeace  of  his  situation,  for  he  to^ok 
it  eo  entirely  aa  »  natter  of  comae.  I  moat,  | 


however,  admit,  that  it  was  ^aite  a  new  inquiry 
to  me,  that  I  had  most  oertainly  never  6oosi> 
deted  nil  thean  things  before. 

THE  HIDDEN  TREASURE. 
When  the  Coeaaeks  were  expected  in  Paris, 
the  people  of  the  city  and  the  suburbs  exerted 
themselves  to  conceal  their  most  valuable  etfecls 
from  these  northern  pillagers.  The  Curaio  of 
Livry  was  anzions  to  remove  the  church  plate 
as  well  as  his  own;  and  his  friend  and  relation, 
M.  Senart,  a  jeweller  of  Paris,  who  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  at  the  parsonage,  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Curate'a  cantfon,  mod  to 
conceal  about  100,000  crowns  worth  of  precious 
stones.  Moirellet,  who  exercised  the  tripio 
functions  of  cooper,  chanter,  and  sexton,  was 
entmated  by  the  two  fUende  to  conceal  tho 
treasure;  for  he  had  a  great  reputation  in  tho 
neighbourhood  for  piety, sagacity,  and  prudence. 
In  spite  of  all  his  art,  however,  the  tioaanre 
vanished,  and  Moirellet  one  morning  appeared 
before  the  Cure,  pale  and  distracted,  to  announce 
that  the  Cossacks  had  certainly  passed  through 
the  wood,  and  dug  up  the  precions  depooil. 
The  honest  Cure,  with  Moirellet,  and  the  ecr- 
vants,  vented  their  maledictions  on  the  Cossack  s ; 
but  when  the  fatal  news  was  brought  to  M. 
Senart,  he  had  his  suspicions,  and  repairing  to 
the  police,  as  ho  could  not  brinj  the  Cossacks 
within  its  jurisdiction,  he  boldly  accused  Moi- 
rellet of  the  robbery.  "Moirellet  may  possibly 
be  guilty,"  replied  M.  Henry,  the  Perfect;  "but 
if  he  keeps  his  own  councjl,it  will  be  impossible 
to  convict  him.'*  M.  Senart  exclaimed  that  he 
would  give  100,000  francs  fbr  the  recovery  of 
the  property;  but  upon  the  police  replying  that 
they  would  set  every  engine  to  work  to  discover 
the  thief,  he  gradually  decreased  his  reward  to 
fifty  thousand,  and,  finally,  tO  10,000  france. 
Vidocq  closed  with  these  terms.  Moirellet  was 
thrown  into  prison:  and  Vidocq,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  soldier,  was  billeted  at  the  boose  of  his  wife, 
where  he  made  love  to  her,  and  used  every  pos- 
sible artifice  to  get  at  tho  secret;  but  the  lady- 
was  faithful  and  cuoaing,  and,  foiling  kirn  at  ali 
points,  Yidooq  was  obliged  to  decamp,  with  hte 
lost  lime  and  his  lost  expenses  for  his  pains.  He 
now  disguised  himself  as  a  German  servant,  and 
was  imprisoned  for  travelling  withoata  passport; 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  get  into  tb« 
confidence  of  his  fellow  prisoner,  Moirellet. 
At  last,  however,  Vidocq  ^nd  he  were  drinking 
together,  when  the  former  stated  that  he  was 
the  servant  of  a  Prussian  officer,  and  bad  robbed 
his  master,  and  concealed  his  portmanteaa  in 
the  Foest  of  Bondi.  Moirellet,  in  his  turn, 
confessed  his  having  robbed  the  honest  Cure  of 
Livry,  and  Vidocq  artfully  procured  his  libert- 
tioci,  on  the  promise  of  bis  giving  him  some  of 
the  spoil.  As  soon  as  they  had  repaired  to  the 
place  of  ooneealment,  and  Moirellet  had  on- 
covered  the  treasure,  Vidocq  pouncod  upon  him, 
avowed  his  being  an  officer  of  police  aad  de- 
clared him  his  pusoner.  The  poor  Moirellet 
pitoousty  etelnined,  **  Qood  6odi  who  would 
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kave  thoagkC  it«  yoa  looked  00  clowniih.**  The 

culprit  was  sentanced  to  six  years'  close  confine- 
ment. M.  Seoart  couU  not  contain  himself  for 
joy,  on  neoverinf  hie  loit  treasarei:  ud  he 
owtoftded  Yidocq  with  compliments,  with 
praises,  and  with  gratitude;  but  the  10,000 
franca  he  never  thought  of.  Vidocq  was  obliged 
to  remind  him  of  hie  engagement,  when  11.  Se- 
nart  replied,  '*  Oh  dear  me,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
I  had  quite  forgotten  the  reward;  but  now  you 
mention  it,  I  do  remember  that  i  promised  you 
Jive  tboneeod  france.*'  In  vain  did  Vidocq  assure 
him  it  was  ten  thousand;  the  jeweller  had  an 
excellent  memory;  he  had  never  forgotten  any 
thing  in  hie  jife.  Vidoeq  woe  obliged  to  put  up 
with  the  moiety  of  the  promised  reward*  for 
five  thousand  £rancs  wee  all  ho  could  over  re- 
cover. 

FILIAL  VIRTUB*ILLUSTRATED. 

This  touching  story,  says  the  N.  Y.  Atlas,  is 
told  m  an  Edinburgh  paper,  and  deserves,  aa  the 
relator  ozpreeMB  uraself,  to  he  haniAsd  down  to 
the  latest  generations.  It  will,  we  think/enga^e 
the  feelings  and  improve  the  heart  of  any  ingeu- 
aoos  reader. 

Some  travellers  from  Glasgow  were  obliged 
to  stop  at  the  small  burgh  of  Lanark,**and  having 
i^othiog  better  to  engage  our  attention,"  said 
ono  of  then,  **we  amoied  onreelves  by  looking 
at  the  paeeengers  from  the  window  of  our  inn, 
which  was  opposite  the  prison.  While  we  were 
thus  occupied,  a  gentleman  came  up  on  borse- 
baek,  Tory  plainly  dressed,  attended  by  a  ser- 
vant. He  had  scarcely  passed  our  window 
when  be  alighted,  left  his  horse,  and  advanced 
towards  an  old  man  who  was  engaged  in  paving 
the  street.  After  having  sainted  him,  he  took 
hold  of  the  maiden,  (the  rammer,)  struck  some 
blows  upon  the  pavement,  at  bhe  same  tinse  ad- 
dressing the  oM  man,  who  stood  amaxed  at  this 
adventure.  This  work  seems  to  me  very  pain- 
ful for  a  person  of  your  anrc;  have  you  no  sons 
who  could  share  in  your  labors,  and  corofortyour 
old  age?*  'Forgive  me,  Sir;  I  have  three  lads 
who  inspired  me  with  the  h!o:he?!t  bopcs;  bat 
the  poor  fellows  are  not  now  within  teach  to  as- 
sist thoir  father.*— 'Where  are  thoy*  then?'— 
*The  oldest  has  obtained  the  rank  of  oaptain  in 
India,  in  the  service  of  the  Honorable  East  India 
Coa^>any.  The  second  has  likewise  enlisted,  in 
the  nope  of  tivalliag  his  biother.*  The  old  man 
paused,  and  a  momentary  tear  bedimmed  his  eye. 
*And  |A'ay,  what  has  become  of  the  third?*  — 
SAlas!  he  became  security  for  me  :  the  poor  boy 
engaged  to  pay  my  debts  and  being  unable  to 
fulfill  the  undtrtaking,  ho  is — in  prison.'  At 
this  recital  the  gentleman  stepped  aside  a  few 
paces,  and  eovered  his  face  with  his  handa.  Af- 
ter having  thus  given  vent  to  his  feelings  he  re- 
SQoaed  the  discourse.  *And  has  the  oldest — this 
degenerate  so»^tkis  captain — never  seat  you 
any  thing  to  eilrietto  you  from  yonr  miseries?' 
'Ah !  call  bimnot  degenerate,  my  son  is  virtuous; 
ho  both  lovefl  and  respects  his  father;  he  hasof- 
te^ei  ibaa  onee  asot  welmoney,  even  more  thajp 


wassnffident  for  my  wants;  but  I  had  the  mis* 

fortune  to  lose  it  by  becoming  security  for  a 
very  worthy  man,  my  landlord,  who  was  bur- 
thened  with  a  very  large  family.  Uiifortunately, 
finding  himself  unable  to  pay,  he  has  caused  my 
ruin.  They  have  taken  my  all,  and  nothing  now 
remains  for  me.'  At  this  moment,  a  young  man 
passing  hb  head  through  the  iron  gratings  of  a 
window  in  the  prison,  began  to  cry,  'Father! 
father!  if  my  brother  William  is  still  alive,  this 
is  he;  be  is  the  gentleman  who  speaks  with  yoSTT 
'Yes,  my  friend,  it  is  he,'  replied  the  gentlemen, 
throwing  himself  into  the  old  inan'B  arms,  who 
like  one  beside  himself,  attempting  to  speak  and 
sobbing,  had  not  recovered  his  senses,  when  an 
old  woman,  decently  dressed,  rushed  from  a 
poor-looking  hut,  crying  'Where  is  he,  then? — 
Where  art  thou,  my  dear  William?  Come  to  me 
-^me  and  embraee  your  mother!*  The  cap- 
tain no  sooner  observed  her,  than  he  quitted  his 
father  and  went  to  throw  himself  upon  the  neck 
of  the  good  old  dame.  The  scene  was  now 
overpowering;  the  travellers  left  their  room, 
and  increased  the  number  of  spectators,  witiiesB- 

es  of  this  most  affecting  siffht.   Mr.  W  ,  one 

of  the  travellers,  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  adv  ancing  to  the  gentleman  tbss  ad- 
dressed him: — 'Captain,  vre  ask  the  honor  of 
your  acquaintance;  we  would  gladly  have  given 
a  hundred  thousand  to  be  witnessee  of  tbie  ten- 
der meeting  with  your  honorable  family;  we  re- 
quest the  honor  of  you  and  yours  to  disner  in 
this  inn.'  The  captain,  alive  to  the  invitation, 
acqispted  it  with  politeness;  hot  at  the  etfme  tiine 
replied,  that  ho  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  un- 
til his  youngest  brother  had  recovered  his  liberty. 
At  the  same  instant  deposited  the  sum  for  which 
he  had  been  incarcerated,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  after  his  brotlier  joined  the  party.  The 
whole  family  now  met  at  the  inn,  where  they 
found  the  afieetionate  William  in  the  midst  of  a 
multitude  who  were  loading  him  with  caresses, 
all  of  which  he  returned  with  the  utaioat  cor- 
diality. As  soon  as  there  was  an  opportunity 
for  free  conversation,  the  good  soldier  unbosom- 
ed his  heart  to  his  parents  and  the  travellers: — 
'Gentlemen,'  said  be,  'to  day  I  feel,  in  its  full 
extent,  the  kindnese  of  Providence,  to  whom  I 
owe  every  thing,  lly  uncle  brouglu  me  up  to 
the  business  of  a  weaver,  but  I  requited  hre  at. 
tentions  badly;  for,  having  contracted  a  habit  of 
idleness  and  dissipation,  I  enlieted  fn  a  corps  bo- 
longing  to  the  East  India  Company.  I  was  then 
only  little  more  than  eighteen.  My  soldier-like 
appearance  had  been  observed  by  Lord  C— — , 
the  commanding  officer,  with  wboee  beneficencu 
and  inexhaustible  generosity  all  Europe  is  ae- 
qujiinted. — My  zeal  for  the  service  inspired  him 
with  regard;  and,  thanks  to  his  cares,  I  rose 
step  by  step  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  wee 
entrusted  with  the  funds  of  the  regiment.  By 
dmt  of  economy,  and  the  aid  of  commerce.  I 
amassed  honorably  a  stock  of  £S0,000.  At 
that  time  I  quitted  the  service.  It  is  true  that 
I  made  three  remittances  to  my  father;  but  the 
first  only,  coosistiBg  of  X^OO,  reached  him.— 
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The  tecond  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had 

the  misfortune  to  become  insolvent;  and  I  en- 
trusted the  third  to  a  Scotch  gentleman  who 
died  upon  the  passage ;  but  I  hold  his  receipt,  and 
his  heirs  will  acoouiit  to  mo  for  it.'  AAer 
dinner  the  captain  gave  his  father  £.20(1,  to  sup- 
ply hia  most  pressing  wants;  and  at  ti.e  same 
tino  Mcmd  to  bim,  at  well  es  h'ji  motlier,  m 
'  annuity  of  jC80,  revr.rsible  to  liis  f  wo  brothers 
— promising  to  purchase  a  commission  for  the 
boldier,  and  to  settle  the  youngest  in  a  manufac- 
tory, which  he  was  about  to  establish  in  Seot* 
land  for  the  purpose  of  affording  employment  to 
his  countrymen,  fiesides,  he  presented  £500  as 
a  marriage  pordon  to  his  sister,  who  was  mar* 
ried  to  a  fhrmer  in  indifierent  circumstances;  and, 
after  having  distributed  £50  among  the  poor, 
he  eniertained  at  an  elegant  dinner  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  the  bnrgb*  Sach  a  man  mer- 
ited  the  favors  of  fortune.  By  this  jrenerovis  .■^en" 
sibility,  too,  he  shewed,  indeed,  that  he  was 
worthy  of  the  distinguished  honors  so  profusely 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  illuatrioiis  Lord  C^-. 

THE  NATCHEZ  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS, 
Inhabiting  the  luxuriunt  soil  of  the  Mississippi, 
were  a  mild,  generous  and  hospitable  people. 
The  offspring  of  a  olimate  serene  and  productive, 
their  character  was  marked  by  nothing  ferocious; 
and  nothing  beyond  the  necessity  of  self  defence, 
or  the  miavoidable  eollisions  with  neighboring 
tribes,  by  nothing  martial.  Their  government, 
it  is  true,  was  most  despotic,  and  tiio  history  of 
no  other  nation  north  ot  tiie  line,  presents  a  pa- 
rallel; and  yet  bo  charge  of  an  onneeessary  or 
anwarrantable  exercise  of  this  great  power,  is. 
made  against  them,  even  by  their  historians, 
who  were  also  the  oomitrymen  of  their  oppres- 
sors.— The  king,  or  chief*  was  called  '^Tle  Stun,' 
and  the  e.\alted  station  which  he  held,  was  de- 
signated by  a  representation  of  that  luminary 
worn  upon  his  breast.  He  miited  also  with  his 
cifil  functlens,  the  priestly  power  and  saprema- 
ey^ — and  thus  enriched  behind  the  ramparts  of 
physical  force,  and  wielding  the  terrors  of  super- 
Btitioiu  he  was  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  subjects.  His  equal  in  dignity 
and  power,  was  his  wifot  under  the  title  of 
•The  Wife  of  the  Sun.* 

Xhns  then,  living  in  undisturbed  repose,  and 
in  the  innocest  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  na- 
ture, there  came  in  an  evil  hour  to  their  shores, 
a  party  of  French  emigrants,  who,  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  or  beginning  of  the  18th  centu- 
ry, navigated  the  Mississippi  in  quest  of  wealth 
and  territory.  They  were  received  with  all  the 
edfdiality  and  affection  that  these  guileless  and 
inoffensive  beings  could  bestow.  The  choicest 
giAsof  the  beneticont  Creator,  had  been  bestow- 
ed apoa  them  with  a  lavish  band,  and,  with  a  spi- 
rit somewhat  allied  to  bis  who  had  conferred, 
them,  they  cheerful  tendered  to  these  houseless 
wanderers,  a  participation  kt  the  blessings  they 
had  enjoyed. 

Theae  enbstaatial  pledges  of  amity  and  goed 
feeliBga  wwa  reotirod  with  apptitat  |pit|tiide 


by  the  emigrants^  but  their  immediate  waats 

supplied,  they  were  again  thrown  back  upon 
their  evil  passions,  which  for  the  moment  had 
been  quelled  by  misfortone,  and  perpetrate  acts 
of  injustice  and  cruelty,  which  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  their  benefactors.  Driven  almost  lo 
frenzy,  by  repeated  acts  of  aggresaion,  they  at- 
tempted a  re>eetabliabment  of  their  rights;  hot 
were  eventually  subdued,  and  basely  massacred. 

The  French,  upon  their  arrival,  atfocted  to 
treat  upon  terms  of  reciprocity,  for  the  products 
of  the  soil;  viewing,  however,  the  unsuspicious 
temper  of  the  generous  Indians,  they  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  urged  novel  and  extravagant 
demands;  OTen  extending  to  the  6elds  whieh  aoi^ 
ported  timr  wt?efl  wnd  dkildreo:— and  not  until 
they  were  driven  in  ignominy  from  them,  into 
the  depth  of  the  wilderness,  were  their  shame- 
less oppressors  satisfied. 

At  this  period  commenced  the  league  against 
the  French,  which  embraced  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  lying  on  the  east;  to  the  failure  o( 
which,throiif h  the  unmerited  compassion  of  their 
queen,  they  owed  their  defeat  and  extermination. 

Messengers  were  despatched  to  different 
quartere  and  a  general  manacre  of  the  common 
enemy  wai  agreed  upon.  A  day  was  appointed, 
but  being  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing, 
(>r  the  use  of  numbers,  the  period  was  designated 
by  a  number  of  sticke,  every  stiek  representing 
a  day;  each  of  the  confederated  chiefs  prepared 
a  bundle  corresponding  in  number  with  those  of 
his  associates;  one  of  which  was  to  be  burnt 
daily ;  and  the  comitting  of  the  last  to  the  flamttft 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  attack. 

*  The  wife  of  the  Sun,*  still  attached  to  the 
French,  by  manv  recollections,  being  the  atran- 
gers  whom  she  had  protected,  and  loved;  trom- 
bling  at  the  torrents  of  blood  which  mu?t  flow,  I 
and  forgetting  the  wrongs  which  had  been  heap-  i 
ed  upon  her  country,  determined  to  preserve  ' 
them;  and  intimated  to  their  commander  tbo 
necessity  of  caution — by  some  singular  increda- 
lity,  he  despised  and  neglected  the  counsel  thus 
tendered  to  him.  Frustrated  in  her  purpose  of 
saving  those  within  the  limits  of  her  own  tribop 
she  determined,  by  the  anticipation  of  their  fate, 
to  preserve  the  majerity  scattered  throughout 
other  tribes.  Having  free  access  to  the  lonapie , 
she  removed  several  of  the  sticks  there  deposit- 
ed; and  the  warriors,  on  repairing  thither,  6nd-> 
ing  bat  one  symbol  remaining,  prepared  for  tbo 
dreadful  business  on  which  they  had  resolvsd./^ 
They  then  consigned  the  last  stick  to  the  fire, 
and  supposing  that  the  united  nations,  were  alt 
engaged  in  thesamo  bloody  work,  they  fell  apoa 
the  French,  and  out  then  off  almost  to  k  tnan. 

Perrein,  the  commander,  with  a  few  more  es- 
caped and  collecting  to  bis  standard  others  of 
hb  countrymen,  ho  prevailed  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  by  threats  or  promises,  to  abandoo 
and  betray  the  devoted  Natchez;  and  in  ^ae 
day  ho  consigned  them  to  the  sword,  sparibg 
neither  age,  not  sex,  nor  condition;  he  burnt 
their  houses,  he  laid  waste  their  fields,  and  de« 
■olation  marked  Urn  spet,  once  tho  retrei^i  uf 
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an  onolTending,  peaceful  and  happy  people.  The 
few  wbo  escaped,  and  those  were  but  few,  fled 
for  protection  to  a  neighbouring  tribe,  then,  and 
now  known  as  the  ChicasawB;a  brave,  warlike, 
and  independent  nation.  Their  conduct  towards 
theae  wretched  outcasts,  should  be  remember- 
ed and  cheriihed,  to  their  immortal  honour; 
they  received  them  with  openvarme^  and  resist- 
ed with  unshaked  firmness,  the  earnest  and  re- 
peated demands  of  the  French  for  their  delive- 
ry—and to  aneb  an  extent,  did  they  carry  their 
magnaoimity,  that  they  preferred  hazarding  a 
doubtful  contest,  when  their  own  existence  was 
at  8take,J  to  a  violation  of  the  pledges  of  hos- 
pitality and  prote^oii  whieh  they  had  made, 
to  a  few  persecuted  strangers.    Three  times, 
with  souls  bent  upon  vengeance  against  the 
remnant  of  their  ancient  foes,  and  with  no  less 
bloody  porpoiee  against  their  defenders,  did  the 
French  carry  war  to  the  Chickasaw  boundary, 
and  three  times  were  they  driven  ha,ck ,  with  ig- 
nommy  and  loee — nor  did  they  OTor  attain  thotr 
object— the  poor  Natchez  shared  their  hospi- 
tality, until  their  necessities  and  sorrows  were 
alike  relieved,  by  death;  their  bones  repose  in 
a  land  unknown  to  their  fathers — their  spirits 
may  be  again  mingled  in  the  beautiful  reorions 
which  they  believe  to  be  prepared  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  for  the  fearless  warior,  the  successful 
hunter,  and  the  faithful  and  hospitable  Indian, 
beyond  the  great  lakes.    Such  is  the  Rtory  of 
the  Natchez,  auch  their  melancholy  end,  such 
the  kindnoM  and  benevolence  extended  to  the 
white  man  in  distress,  and  such  the  ingratitude, 
perfidy  and  cruelty  with  which  these  favours 
were  repaid.  Of  the  distinguished  female,  whose 
homanity  and  mercy  proved  ao  ooexpeetedly 
fatal  to  her  race,  we  hear  no  more:  but  it  is 
highly  probable,  in  the  undiscriminating  massa- 
cre which  took  place,  that  neither  her  strong 
elaims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  French,  nor  her 
merciful  and  forbearing  disposition,  nor  her  ho- 
nors, her  titles  and  dignities,  nor  even  her  sex, 
oonld  protect  her;  bat  that  ahe  fell  an  undietin- 
gmabed  victim  among  her  alaogfatored  people. 


AN  AFFECTING  INCIDENT. 
.  At  that  awful  period  when  this  nation  was 
oonvulsed  with  oivil  discord,  and  Cromwell 
with  his  partisans  w^ere  contending  against  the 
scattered  forces  of  the  King,  William  Mortimer, 
a  young  and  zealous  loyalist,  used  every  exer- 
tion to  forward  the  success  of  his  lawful  mo- 
narch. He  left  his  family,  then  living  in  retire- 
ment near  Chepstow,  to  jom  the  standard  of 
Charles,  who  was  marching  with  an  army  from 
Scotland  into  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
expecting  to  be  reinforced  by  his  friends,  and 
all  those  who  were  discontented  with  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  Cromwell  and  his  followers.  These 
expectations  were,  in  a  great  measure,  disap- 
pointed. The  royalists,  in  general,  were  not 
aware  of  their  King's  approach,  and  the  Scotch, 
on  whose  asssistance  be  had  confidently  relied, 
wore  deterred  from  uniting  with  them  unless 
the/  previously  subscribed  to  the  covenant.  In 


this  posture  of  tffidrs,  Charles  encamped  at 

Worcester,  and  was  compelled  to  haxard  that 
fatal  battle,  the  result  of  which  is  so  well  known. 
Mortimer  was  one  of  the  few  who,  escaping 
from  the  field,  accompanied  the  King  in  his 
flight;  and  although  history  is  silent  upon  the 
subject,  it  has  been  handeid  down  by  tradition, 
that  Charles,  dismissing  all  his  faithful  attend- 
ants for  fear  of  hazarding  a  discovery,  and  ae> 
companied  only  by  William,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities  of  the  eonntry,  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  escape  into  Wales.  The 
attempt,  however,  was  frustrated  by  means  of 
the  various  passes  of  the  Severn  being  so  well 
guarded  by  soldiers,  who  were  every  where 
eager  for  his  apprehension,  not  bo  mach  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  generals, 
as  on  account  of  the  immense  reward  that  was 
ofTered  for  his  person.   Not  dismayed  at  this 
unexpected  failure,    they  travelled   by  might 
(hiding  themselves  in  marshes  and  among  the 
river  reeds  In  the  day  time)  and,  with«mnck 
peril  and  exertion,  contrived  to  reach  Mon- 
mouth.   Here  they  soon  perceived  thai  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  remaiu  long  without  be- 
ing discovered;' and  Mortimer,  having  arranged 
his  plans  accordingly,  seized  a  little  boat  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wye,  and,  covering  the  King  with 
the  bark  of  trees,  suflered  the  vessel,  during  the 
night,  to  be  earned  down  by  the  current  till  it 
reached   a  range  of  romantic  rocks  on  the 
banks  of  the  above  mentioned  river.  Here  they 
landed,  and,  letting  the  boat  adrift  with  the 
stream,  to  elude  pursuit  secreted  themselves  in 
the  natural  recesses  of  the  cliffs.  Mortimer 
had  suflicient  confidence  in  the  faith  of  a  young 
lady,  to  whom  be  was  betrothed,  to  confide  to 
her  the  secret  of  the  King;  and  as  ho  was  afraid 
to  make  his  appearance  near  a  place  where  he 
was  BO  well  known,  this  loyal  and  aflfeotionate 
girl,  at  the  hazard  of  her  own  life  and  honor, 
brought  them,  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  their 
provision.    One  fatal  night  she  was  traced  to 
the  spot  by  a  militia-man,  who  was  eager  for 
the  destruction  of  his  sovereign,  and  on  her  re- 
turn was  seized  and  confined  by  this  ruthless 
traitor.    In  the  meanwhile,  Mortimer,  fearful 
that  a  discovery  might  take  place  from  these 
midnight  interviews,  in  a  neighborhood  where 
he  was  so  well  known,  and  anxious  for  the 
further  safety  of  his  royal  master,  whose  danger 
was  increased  by  delay,  ventured  to  descend 
from  their  secret  cave,  to  the  residence  of  a 
peasant,  who  was  under  the  greatest  obligations 
to  him,  and  informed  lun  that  a  friend  of  his,  a 
cavalier,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  was  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  old  man  was  Hworn  to  secresy,  and 
the  King  was  immediately  confided  to  bis  ears. 
Mortimer  then  retired  to  his  hiding  place,  with 
the  intention  of  passing  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  but  his  pursuers,  with  their  hot  blood 
hounds,  were  then  hunting  about  the  sp0t$  he 
saw  the  light  of  their  torches  glaring  among  the 
caverns,  and  heard  the  clifis  re-echo  the  howling 
of  the  wolf  dogs,  as  they  forded  the  river,  and 
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climbed  the  precipices,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of 
their  prey.  He  attempted  to  retreat,  but  in 
▼ftin;  the  monstera  of  death  were  already  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  after  a  short,  but  desperate  strug- 
g\9,  he  sank  down,  bleeding  and  exhausted, 
under  their  greedy  fang8«  The  pursuers  called 
off  their  dogs  io  order  to  mto  his  life,  that  thej 
might  extort  from  him  a  confession  of  the  king's 
retreat;  theySsucceeded  in  muzzling  the  ferocious 
animals i  but  when  they  lifted  their  victim  from 
the  bloodstained  sward  where  he  had  fallen, 
they  found  him  stiff  and  cold  in  the  arms  of 
death;  they  passed  their  torches  before  his  face, 
but  his  eyes  were  forever  closed.  Even  the  bar- 
bariane  themselves,  when  they  looked  upon  his 
well  proportioned  limbs,  and  saw  his  One  and 
manly  couatenaQce,  beautiful  in  death,  cursed 
tlie  ceoee  that  betrayed  firom  their  allegiance, 
an4  compelled  them  to  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  at  which  their  hearts  now  shudderd.  As 
they  had  gained  nothing  by  their  cruelty,  they 
released  their  mibappy  captive  next  raoming, 
without  making  her  acquainted  with  the  hitter- 
ness  of  her  destiny.  She  hastened  towards  the 
spot  of  her  lover's  retreat,  anxious  for  his  safe- 
ty, and  yet  scarcely  daring  to  proceed.  It  was 
in  the  month  of  October;  the  morning  was 
chilly  and  eold ,  the  dew  drops  were  lying  thick 
«pon  the  lank  blades  of  grass,  and  a  gray  mist 
was  rising  from  the  earth,  which  partly  ob- 
scured the  distant  objects.  She  ventured  onward, 
invoking  Heaven  for  the  safety  of  her  lover, 
(for  then  she  thonght  not  of  the  king,)  when 
suddenly  turning  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  she 
witnessed  the  object  of  all  her  solicitude,  lying 
on  a  cold  bed  of  turf  before  her.  He  who  had 
oAen  hailed  the  sound  of  her  footsteps,  was  now 
heedless  of  beropproach;  his  cheek,  with  her 

Euro  kisses,  felt  not  now  her  pale  and  delicate 
pe  as  they  led  greedily  upon  the  death  damps 
of  his  face.  She  passed  her  white  fingers  over 
his  brow,  and  when  she  saw  them  smeared  with 
the  unnatural  stain  of  livid  gore,  she  laughed 
in  the  delirinm  of  her  despair,  till  the  sound  of 
the  mountain  echoes,  mocking  her  tone  of 
misery,  awoke  her  to  the  burning,  realizing  sense 
of  her  soul's  agony.  A  fisherman  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  at  this  moment  approached 
the  spot;  she  looked  wildly  round  and  beckoned 
him  away,  but  when  she  saw  him  still  advancing 
towards  her,  she  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  on  the  summit  of  an  ad- 
joining predpice.  She  waved  her  while  arm  for 
a  few  minutes,  as  in  triumph,  and  then  sinking 
upon  her  knees  at  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
o'erhanging  brow,  she  crossed  her  hands  over 
her  face,  and  ins»aruly  bending  forward,  sank 
gently  into  the  deep  dell  below.  Such  was  the 
serial  delicacy  of  her  form,  that  not  a  limb  was 
bruised,  and  n*»thing  but  the  absence  of  breath- 
ing indicated  the  calm  triumph  of  death.  The 
unfortunate  loVers  were  buried  in  one  grave, 
and  nothiug  is  left  to  perpetuate  their  memory 
but  the  imporishnble  clifK,  which  rises,  like 
the  Genius  of  i^Iistory,  over  the  spot^^  to  con- 
■enerate  their  eternal  fame. 


BUONAPARTE  AND  LANNES. 
Buonaparte  had  ceased  to  address  Lannes  in 
the  second  person  singular,  but  the  General 
continued  to  use  the  same  familiar  mode  of  dis- 
course as  formerly  in  speaking  to  Napoleon. — 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  much  this 
perseverance  in  familiarity,  in  one  of  his  most 
valiant  brothers  iiv  arms,  excited  the  bite  of  Na- 
poleon.   He  had  already  given  a  striking  proof 
how  much  he  stood  La  awe  of  tite  candour  of 
his  ancient  comrade.   Well  knowing  the  un- 
ceremonious frankness  of  Lannes,  and  that  his 
high  spirit  of  daring  would  actuate  him  as  much 
in  the  city  as  in  the  field  of  battle,  Buonaparte, 
on  the  great  occasion  of  the  18th  Brumaire*  fearer 
ing  his  reproaches,  had  given  him  the  command 
of  Paris,  ui  order  to  be  assured  of  his  absence 
fromSt  Cloud.   Since  that  time,  and  notwith- 
standing the  contiopally  gwwing  greatness  of 
the  First  Consul,  and  which  as  it  increased,  be- 
came every  day  more  exacting  of  deference, 
Lannes  bad  so  thoroughly  preserved  his  free- 
dom of  speech,  that  he  had  become  the  only 
one  who  dared  to  treat  Buonaparte  aa  ft  fellow- 
soldier,  and  tell  him  the  truth  without  ceremo- 
ny.  This  was  enough  to  make  Napoleon  detet^ 
mine  to  rid  himself  of  the  presence  of  Lannes. 
But  under  what  pretext  was  the  absence  uf  tho 
conquerer  of  Hontebello  to  be  procured?  It 
was  necessary  to  create  an  excuse,  and  in  the 
truly  diabolical  machination  resorted  to  for  this 
purpose,  Buonaparte  brought  into  play  that 
wily  disposition  with  which  be  was  so  super- 
abundantly provided.    Lannes  was  by  nature 
thoughtless  of  the  morrow;  lavish  of  his  money 
as  of  his  blood,  he  distributed  it  prodigally  to 
bis  of^BWB  and  soldiers,  who  loved  him  ae  if 
they  were  hb  children.    Thus  his  fortune  con- 
sisted of  debts  due  to  him.    When  he  was  in 
need  of  money,  and  this  was  not  seldom,  he 
used  to  come  in  all  simplicity  to  the  Tuileries^ 
and  asked  it  of  the  First  Consul,  who,  I  mximt 
confess,  never  refused  bim.   Although  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  tlw  GenemI, 
Buonaparte  said  to  him  one  day,  **My  friend, 
you  should  attend  to  suitable  appearances  and 
be  suitably  housed,  to  have  your  establishment 
on  a  footing  worifiy  of  your  rank;  there  is  tho 
hotel  de  Noailles,  why  don't  you  take  it,  and 
furnish  it  with  proper  magnificence'"  Lannes, 
whose  own  candour  was  such  that  he  never 
suspected  in  others  any  other  than  the  appa- 
rent meaning  of  their  words,  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  First  Consul.   The  hotel  de  Naoilles 
was  taken,  and  superbly  fitted  up.  Odiot  fur- 
nished a  service  of  plate,  valued  at  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs.    General  Lannes,  after 
having  thus  conformed  to  the  wishes  of  Buona-> 
parte,  came  to  him  and  requested  400,0<K^ 
francs,  the  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  a  manner  by  his  order.    *'But,"  said  tho 
First  Consul,  *'I  have  no  money."    "You  havo 
no  money!  what  the  devil  am  I  to  do  then?**— 
"But  IS  there  none  in  the  guards'  chest?  Tak^ 

what  you  require.    We  will  arrange  that."  

MistnvtiBg  nothing,  pannes  went  to  find  thus 
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goaids*  timmrar*  wbo  made  boiua  objeetioni 
•t  first  to  the  advance  required,  but  who  soon 
yielded,  on  learning  that  tbe  demand  was  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  Fint  Consul.  Twenty, 
foar  hours  had  not  passed  tfter  Lannes  had  re- 
ceived the  400,000  francs,  when  the  treasurer 
received  from  the  chief  administrator  of  the 
chest  of  tbe  gaerda  an  order  to  balance  liif  ac- 
count of  the  funds  in  hand.  The  voucher  for 
the  400,000  francs  advanced  to  Lannes  was  not 
allowed.  In  vain  the  treasurer  alleged  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  First  Coesul  for  the  transac- 
tion: Napoleon's  memory  had  suddenly  failed 
him;  he  had  entirely  forgotten  all  that  had  pas- 
sed. In  a  word,  it  waa  inenmhent  on  Lannes  to 
restore  the  400,000  francs  to  the  guards'  chest, 
and,  as  I  have  already  said,  Lannes  had  no 
property  on  earth  but  the  debts  that  were  due 
to  bin.  He  repaired  to  GoMral  LefebTre,  who 
loTed  him  as  his  popil*  and  to  whom  he  relet 
ed  all  that  had  passed.  "Simpleten,"  said  Le- 
febvre,  "why  did  not  you  come  to  me;  why  did 

you  go  and  get  in  debt  with  that  ?  Hold, 

here  are  the  400,000  francs  for  you;  take  l^iem 
to  him,  and  let  him  go  to  h— 1*'  Lannes  has- 
tened to  the  First  Consul.  "What,"  he  apostro- 
phised lum,  "is  it  possible  you  can  bo  guilty  of 
such  a  baseness  as  this?  to  treat  me  in  such  a 
manner.'  to  lay  such  a  foul  snare  for  me,  after 
all  that  I  have  done  for  you;  afler  all  the  blood 
that  I  have  lavishly  shed  to  promote  your  am 
l.ition?  Is  this  the  recompense  you  have  in 
store  for  me?  You  forget,  then,  the  18  Vende- 
maire,  to  the  sooceie  of  which  I  contributed 
more  than  you.  You  forget  the  Milesimo.  I 
was  colonel  before  you!  It  was  to  serve  you 
that  1  again  became  a  soldier;  I  should  have 
been  left  a  simple  grenadier!  For  whom  did  I 
fight  at  Ba««?ano?  You  were  witness  to  what  I 
did  at  Lodi,  ai  Governolo,  where  I  was  wound- 
ed; and  yet  you  put  such  a  trick  as  this  upon 
me!  But  for  me  Paris  would  have  revolted  on 
the  ISth  Brumaire.  But  forme  you  would  have 
lost  the  battle  of  Marengo.  I  alone— yes,  I 
alone,  passed  the  Poet  Ifontobello  with  my 
whole  division;  you  gave  the  credit  of  this  to 
Berlhier,  who  was  not  there,  and  made  my  suf 
ferings  tbe  purchase-money  for  that  humiliation 

Thie  cannot,  this  shall  not  be.   I  must   ' 

]?nonapartc,  pale  with  anger,  listened  without 
Eiirring;  and  Lannes  was  on  the  pomt  of  chal- 
lenging him  to  a  duel,  when  Jonot,  who  heard 
itlM  npffoar,  hastily  entered.  The  unexpected 
presence  of  this  general  re-assured  a  little  the 
First  Consul;  and  at  the  same  time  calmed 
nomewhat  the  fury  of  Lannes.  ••Well,*' said 
Buonaparte,  '*go  ambassador  to  Lisbon; you  will 
there  save  money,  and  when  you  return  you 
vrili  have  no  need  of  any  one  to  pay  your 
debts.**  Thus  was  Buonaparte's  object  gaiood 
- — Lannc?  set  out  for  Lisbon:  he  no  longer  an- 
noyed the  First  Consul  by  bis  familiarities;  and 
on  ki»  return  never  again  addressed  him  with 
theo  and  thou. — De  Burrienne\a  Mem»in. 

Tbe  hardest  trial  of  the  heart,  is  whether  it 
pan  haar  a  riral's  failure  without  triumph. 


Vengnaiee  tf  a  PdUk  Jeuefs. 

In  Sardinia  it  is  customary  for  the  widow  of  a 
man  who  has  been  assassinated  to  preserve  care- 
fully the  bloody  shirt  in  which  her  husband  has 
been  killed,  for  tbe  purpose  of  displaytaif  it,  at 
certain  epochs  of  the  year  before  the  eyes  of 
he^  children,  and  at  the  same  time  exhorting 
them  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father  aa 
soon  as  age  and  strength  shall  enable  them  to 
do  so.  Of  the  existence  of  a  similar  custom 
amongst  tbe  Jews  (at  least  those  settled  in  Po- 
land) a  proof  has  been  recently  given  in  Berlin 
by  tha  extraordinary  proceeding  of  a  Polish 
Jewess.  Two  students  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  having  had  a  quarrel,  a  duel  was  the  con- 
sequence, which  proved  fatal  to  one  of  tho 
combatants,  whose  family  resided  in  Poland. — 
The  survivor  was  placed  in  custody  to  await  tbe 
event  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  the  conducting  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Hitzig,  an  eminent 
Jurisconsult.  One  day,  on  his  returning  from 
the  Court  house,  be.nerceived  a  Polish  carriage 
drawn  up  before  the  doer.  On  entering  tho 
houaa,  the  first  object  presenting  itself  to  him 
was  a  woman  of  lofty  stature,  wearing  the  im- 

eosing  costume  of  the  Polish  Jews,  who  threw 
ersoTfat  his  feet,  exclaiming  **  Vengemtt!  O 
Judge!  vengeance!**   This  lady  was  the  mother 
of  the  student  who  had  fallen  in  the  duel.  She 
had  travelled  night  and  day  from  Poland,  and 
was  accompanied  by  an  old  and  venerable  look- 
ing Israelite,  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and 
ample  robe  of  sable  hue.    On  arriving  in  Ber- 
lin they  bad,  even  before  going  to  an  inn,  been 
to  the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of  justice,  whence 
they  had  come  to  the  house  of  the  Jurisconsult, 
Hitzig,  to  demand  that  the  death  of  tbe  student 
should  bo  avenged. '  The  mothor  oven  expres- 
sed her  intention  of  remaining  in  Berlin  until 
she  had  witnessed  tho  execution  of  the  murderer 
of  her  SOB.    In  vain  the  Judge  essayed  to  make 
her  comprehend  that  death  by  duelling  was  not 
looked  upon  as  an  assassination,  and  that  tbe 
laws  did  not  visit  tbe  slayer  with  capital  punish- 
ment,  la  vain  he  advised  her  to  return  to  her 
home,  assuring  her  that  he  would  take  care  to 
acquaint  her  with  the  judgment.    She  at  length 
retired,  but  not  before  she  had  given  vent  to  her 
rage  and  disappointment  in  the  most  energetio 
terms.  Some  days  after,  the  old  Israelite  who  had 
accompanied  her,  again  called  on  Mr.  Hitzig, 
and  told  him  that  the  Jewess  was  now  convino- 
ed  of  the  observations  he  had  made  to  her,  «nd 
resolved  upon  quitting  Berlin  without  delay,  but 
that  she  was  anxious,  before  doing  so,  to  have 
an  intevriew  with  the  prisoner,  in  order  to 
hear  from  his  lips  an  account  of  the  fatal  event 
which  had  deprived  her  of  a  son.    The  Judge 
replied  that  he  could  not  accede  to  this  request 
without  having  obtained  the  consent  of  tho  pr^ 
sonar,  with  the  condition  that  the  meeting  should 
be  in  the  presence  of  witnessss.    The  pri- 
soner, a  young  man  of  exoellent  character,  be- 
ing applied  to,  eonaented  to  see  thc'unfortonato 
mother,  and  the  Judge  ordered  that  tho  inter- 
view should  take  place  in  preseaea  of  a  gaoler 
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and  &  friend  of  the  prieener.  At  the  moment  ap- 

point«d,  the  Jewess,  followed  by  the  old  Israel- 
ite, entered  the  room  of  the  prisoner.   The  lat- 
ter  tdvanoed  to  meet  her,  and  eipreseed  him 
self  in  terms  of  sorrow  and  repentance  for  what 
had  taken  place.    The  Jewish  mother,  without 

{laying  the  slightest  attention  to  what  was  said, 
aid  her  head  upon  the  bead  of  the  mard^rer  'of 
ber  son,  and,  in  the  most  solemn  tones,  pro- 
nounced the  most  tremendous  execrations  upon 
him.  At  the  same  instant  the  old  Israelite  un- 
folded the  bloody  ahirt  of  the  deceased,  whilst 
the  Jewish  mother  exclaimed,  "Behold  this 
blood!  it  cries  out  for  vengeance  to  the  Almigh- 
ty!'* Tiio  old  Israelite  then  carefully  folded  up 
the  bloody  BbitC»  and  be  and  the  Jewess  gravely 
quitted  the  room,  evidently  highly  satisfied  at 
having  performed  this  solemn  duty,  and  tilled 
with  romoree  and  horror  the  mmd  of  the  prieo- 
ner.  They  left  Berlin  the  same  day,  without 
seeming  to  take  any  further  interest  in  the  re- 
sult of  the  judicial  inquiry. 

RUSTIC  COQDETRT. 

In  Stratherrick,  a  remote  sequestered  High- 
land district,  hy  the  side  of  one  of  those  small 
locbs,  or  lakes,  which  relieve  tbe  wild  and  dreary 
expanse  of  rock  and  heather,  there  dwells  a  fair 
damsel  who  has  lately  made  sad  havoc  among 
tbe  hearts  of  the  neighbouring  swains,  as  well  as 
exemplified  tbe  ficklenesa  of  female  love.  About 
a  fortnight  since  she  was  duly  pledged  and  be- 
trothed to  one  of  her  suitors,  an  elderly  decent 
man,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  whose  ataid  and 
devout  demeanowr  recommended  him  strongly 
to  the  girl's  parents.  After  the  usual  prelimina- 
ries, she  gave  ber  consent,  though  somewhat  re- 
luetantly,  and  tbe  pair  proceeded  to  Inverness  to 
purchase  the  ring  and  ''wedding  braws."  By 
the  way,  however,  the  bride  was  little  pleased 
with  the  dry  sedate  carriage  and  manner  of  ber 
intended,  and  every  look  she  gave  him  as  he 
dodged  quietly  on  beside  her,  bnt  determined 
her  the  more  firmly  to  slip  the  noose  which  was 
soon  to  fix  her  lot.  Accordingly,  on  Im return, 
abe  sent  word  to  another  admirer,  a  tailor,  pray- 
insr  that  he  would  come  to  her  rescue.  The 
taller  being  a  man  ol  mettle,  instantly  flew  to 
the  distressed  lahr  one,  aooompanied  by  a  party 
of  bis  friends,  as  a  body  guard.  The  tender 
question  being  mooted  and  settled,  the  tailor 
left  tbe  damsel  for  a  day  or  two,  to  get  his  house 
IB  order,  for  an  early  eonsummation  of  his 
wishes;  In  the  interim,  another  suitor  arrived,  a 
dashing  young  fellow,  a  farmer,  and  now  the  plot 
began  to  thicken.  After  some  parleying,  the 
maiden  changed  ber  love,  and  agreed  to  wed  the 
third  sweetheart,  appointing  a  night  far  him  to 
•ome  and  take  her  away.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  night  appointed  was  the  e«me 
on  which  the  fair  deceiver  had  promised  to 
seward  the  gallantry  of  the  tailor— and  both 
parties,  each  accompanied  by  a  body  of  friends, 
Mat,  to  tbeir  ntter  astonishment,  on  the  same 
errand,  in  the  small  public-house,  facing  Loch 
FarraUliie»  which  is  kept  by  sonsj  Widow  Fra- 


ser.   How  tbe  rival  tnilora  and  tbeir  aepafale 

••tails**  were  now  to  act,  was  rather  a  puzzling 
question,  which  it  required  sundry  gills  and  half 
mutchkins  to  d'rgest,  bnt  at  length,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  hostilities,  or  adopting  the  Bo- 
naparte system  of  tactics,  by  storming  the  centre 
and  carrying  o£r  the  prize  by  a  vigorous  coup 
demain,  both  of  the  belligerents  resolved  to  go 
peaceable  to  the  house  and  trust  to  Providence 
for  the  result.    On  arriving  at  the  dwelling,  thsir 
friends  remained  outside,  while  the  principals 
entered  the  not,  big  with  hope  and  ftar.  Only 
a  few  minutes,  however,  elapsed,  ere  the  wily 
damsel  contrived  to  slip  out,  giving  the  sign  to 
the  young  farmer,  who  instantly  joined  the  fu- 
gitive out  of  doors,  and  renewed  his  vows  of 
everlasting  love  and  attachment!    Things  had 
now  come  to  a  pretty  pass  with  the  tailor  and 
tbe  6rst  sweetheart.   The  former  wisely  deter- 
mined on  neutrality,  and  as  he  had  been  so  open- 
ly jilted,  ho  thought  it  best  to  "jouk  and  let  the 
jaup  gao  owr."    But  not  so  the  elderly  wooer. 
On  being  informed  of  tbia  double  perjury,  he 
was  in  a  towering  passion,  and  vowmg  that  be 
would  make  the  lass  abide  bv  her  contract;  be 
went  to  the  house,  attended  by  his  friends,  all 
armed  with  sticks  and  bludgeons.    The  girl  had 
returned  to  her  father's  roof,  and,  to  settle 
quietly  the  matter,  which  was  now  beginning  to 
make  a  noise  over  the  eoimtry  side,  it  wee  re- 
solved to  leave  it  to  the  fair  one's  arbitration. 
In  a  moment  the  fickle  brido  sprang  forward  and 
claimed  the  young  farmer,  who  saluted  her  with 
an  emphasis  that  resounded  like  the  ereck  of  a 
cadger's   whip.     The    downcast  discomfited 
suitor  left  the  house,  threatening  law  and  pro- 
secution, white  the  predestined  bridegreom  re- 
mained with  bis  rustic  coquette,  anticipating  in 
hope  the  nuptials  which  it  was  agreed  to  cele- 
brate early  next  week. — Inverness  Courier. 

CsTLorr  Devils. — 1.  The  devil  Oddy,  a  very 
fierce  and  cruel  devil,  who  has  the  power  of 
transforming  himself  into  three  different  shapes, 
is  thus  described^— If  is  dress  is  formed  of  twen- 
ty-eight cobra-capellas,  which  are  twletin^  in 
graceful  coils  round  his  body.  His  eyes  are  blue. 
His  body  is  of  a  ^old  colour.  His  face^  is  dread- 
ful. His  month  is  vast,  with  a  snake  lietwizt 
his  teeth.  His  head-dress  is  composed  of  twen- 
ty heads  of  cobra-capellas.  He  is  mounted  on  4 
horse,  and  holds  a  pot  of  fire. 

2.  The  great  black  devil,  who  ie  n  foreign 
demon,  is  made  of  mud,  with  a  cap  on  his  head, 
four  hands,  holding  two  swords,  a  shield,  and  a 
pointed  Iron.  Four  buffaloes  surround  him,  and 
on  his  head,  breast,  and  belly,  are  sixteen  bende 
of  tigers.  A  cobra-capella  twines  tOttOd  hie 
waist,  and  another  tops  his  crown. 

8.  The  devil  of  tbe  victim,  who  lieiinta  the 
sea  and  places  where  there  is  plenty  of  water, 
has  a  long  black  face,  like  that  of  a  man,  rub- 
bed with  oil  and  blood.  His  teeth  project  be- 
yond his  lips;  his  ehin  glistens;  it  is  as  long  as  s 
rock.    He  always  rides  on  a  cat. 

4.  The  devil,  called  Maraka,  has  a  blao  bod| 
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with  a  broad  face  tho  colour  of  &  parrot:  two 
eobra>c«peila8  are  curled  on  the  forenead,  both 
tidee  of  wlueb  wn  red.  His  head  is  decorated 
with  cobra-capellas  and  three  devils'  images. 
He  holds  the  hoods  of  two  cobra-capellas  in 
eedi  band.  Ha  earriei  an  iroo  rod,  and  inakea 
a  furious  deafening  noise,  beug  alwaje  intoxi- 
cated with  fermented  liquor. 

6.  The  devil  of  death  is  very  terrific  He  has 
thne  eyae,  one  placed  vortieaJly  in  a  fioo  with 
the  nose.  His  mouth  extends  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  is  furnished  with  grinning  teeth,  sharp  as 
glass,  and  two  monstrous  tusks.  He  has  four 
hands,  in  one  of  which  he  holds  the  dart  of 
death.  His  body  is  rubbed  with  red  sandal; and 
he  wean  a  kind  of  breast-plate,  which  is  an 
appalling  Medo^a-lifce  faee.^ 

A  multitude  of  other  distingdihod  devib  are 
equal  objects  of  adoration,  or  of  precaution, 
such  as  the  great  grave  yard  devil,  who  has  the 
hoad  of  a  wolf,  can  grasp  an  elephant  with  hie 
hand,  and  stands  on  a  rock  eating  men's  fleeh; 
the  black  female  devil,  who  dwells  under  the 
rocks  and  stones  of  the  Black  2)ea;  the  sanguin- 
ary or  blood  thirsty  devil,  who  Aports  in  pools  of 
blood,  and  is  approached  by  making  inoimons 
io  the  body  of  the  votary,  Ac 
•  The  costonary  oflbrings  to  these  beings  con- 
sist of  flowers,  sweetmeats,  sugar,  meat,  fried 
fish,  boiled  rice,  colored  or  kneaded  with  blood, 
odoriferous  woods,  mustard,  cow  butter,  pan- 
cakes, betel  leafi  iuu  They  are  presented  to 
the  devils  with  danangand  reverences;  the  devil 
pricft  is  called  eapooa^  whence  the  demonolatry 
of  Ceylon  is  termed  eapoaum. — [From  an  arti- 
do  entitled  **  Cin^aioso  Poetry  and  Oemonolo* 
tjr/*  in  ibo  Aaiatie  Joornal.] 

From  the  Preface  to  Scott's  NoveU. 

DUNCAir  AND  MACBETH. 
Duncan  succeeded  Io  Kenneth  II.  in  1018;  he 
reipned  only  six  years.    Macbeth,  his  near  rela- 
tion, also  a  grand-child  of  Malcom  H.  though  by 
the  mother's  side,  was  stirred  up  by  ambition  to 
contest  the  throne  with  ijie  possessor.    The  lady 
ofMatfbeth,  also,  whose  real  name  was  Graocb, 
had  deadly  injuries  to  avenge  on  the  reigoing 
prince.    She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Ken- 
neth I.  killed  in  100.3,  flighting  afrainst  Malcolm 
ll'i  and  other  causes  for  revenge  animated  the 
mind  of  her,  who  has  been  since  painted  as  the 
sternest  of  women.    The  old  annalists  add  some 
instigations  of  a  flupernaturul  kind  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  vindictive  woman  over  an  ambitious 
hnsband.  Three  women,'of  more  than  human 
stature  and  beauty,  appeared,  to  Macbeth  in  a 
vision,  and  lia-iled  him  sucesaively  by  the  namfs 
of  thane  of  Cromarty,  thane  of  Moray,  which 
the  king  afterwards  bestowod  on  him,  and  king 
of  Scots,  which  inspired  him  with  the  seductive 
hopes  so  well  ecpressed  in  the  drama.  Mac- 
bolh  broke  no  law  of  hospitality  in  his  attempt 
on  Duncan's  life.   He  attacked  and  slew  the 
king  at  a  place  called    Bothuowan,  or  the 
limith's  House,  near  £lgin,  in  1039,  and  not,  as  1 
hit  boon  mppostd,  in  tin  oastlo  of  Inverness.  The  | 
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act  was  bloody,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  times; 
but,  in  very  truth,  the  claim  of  Macbeth  to  the 
throne*  aeoordiog  toHhe  rule  of  Soottiik  soeoes- 
sion,  was  better  than  that  of  Duncan.  As  a 
king,  the  tyrant  so  much  exclaimed  against  was, 
in  reality,  firm,  just  and  equitable.  Apprehen- 
sion of  a  party  whieh  Malcolm,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  slaughtered  Duncan,  had  set  on  foot  in  North- 
umberland, and  still  maintained  m  Scotland, 
seems,  in  process  of  tine,  to  have  soured  tho 
temper  of  Macbeth,  and  rendered  him  formida- 
ble to  his  nobility.  Against  Macduff,  in  particu> 
lar,  the  Maormor  of  Fife,  he  had  uttered  some 
throats  which  occasioned  bim  to  fly  from  tho 
court  of  Scotland.  Urged  by  his  new  counsellor, 
Siward,  the  Danish  earl  of  Northumberland 
invadod  Seetlaad  In  the  year  1054,  displaying 
his  banner  in  behalf  of  the  banished  Malcolm. 
Macbeth  engaged  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  celebrated  castle  of,  Duosinnane.  He  was 
defeated,  but  escaped  frbni'  the  battfe,  and  was 
slain  at  Lumphananan  in  1056.  Very  slight 
observation  will  enable  us  to  recollect  how  much 
this  simple  statement  differs  from  that  of  the 
draina,  though  tho  plot  of  tho  latter'  is 
consistent  enough  with  inaccurate  historians 
from  whom  Shakspeare  drew  his  materials. 
It  might  be  added,  that  early  authorities  shew 
us  no  sneh  persona  as  Banqo  and  his  son 
Fleancc,  nor  have  we  reason  to  think  that  the 
latter  ever  fled  further  from  Macbeth  than 
across  the  flat  scene,  aeeording  to  tho  stage 
direction.  Neither  were  Banquo  or  his  son  ances- 
tors of  the  house  of  Stuart.  All  these  things 
are  now  known;  but  the  mind  dwells  pertina- 
eiously  on  the  impression  made  by  tho  imposi- 
tions of  genius.  While  the  works  of  Shakspeare 
are  read,  and  the  English  language  subsists, 
History  may  say  what  she  will;  but  the  general 
leader  will  only  recollect  Macbeth  as  a  sacrile- 
gious nsorpor,  and  Richard  as  a  deformed  nnr- 
derer.* 


♦  iN4arbrth,  we  belipve,  Ti<tiled  Rome,  and  was  be! J 
to  be  one  of  the  wisest  aj>4  most  acoomjplishsd  uciaoss 
orhia  age.  r-  r- 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  akd  his  Gaxnn. 
The  following  circumstance,  which  took  place 
before  the  illness  of  the  £MPsaoR,  is  calcula- 
ted to  give  rise  to  the  most  curious  reflections 
upon  the  strange  mixture  of  political  despotism 
and  mrtitary  independence  which  exist  in  Russia 
and  from  which  such  serious  consequences  have 
alijssdy  arisen.  It  will  be  reeollected  that  tbo 
Empep.or,  on  his  return  from  Warsaw  to  St. 
Peiersburgh,  p6as>ed  by  Toiilogzin,  where  the 
regiments  of  the  Guards  which  were  in  the  can>- 
paign  of  1828  were  ca  ntoned.   The  Grand  Dako 
CoNSTANTiNTK  and  MirHAKi.accompanied  the 
Emperor,  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Toulogain, 
had  the  intention  of  reviewing  the  regiments.-i>- 
By  a  mistake  of  the  Colonel  of  one  of  these 
corps,  Forne  disorder  took  place  in  tho  execution 
of  the  evolutions  which  were  directed  by  the 
Grand  Diiko  Mxchabx.,  as  Genoral-in-Cnuof  of 
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th«  Imperial  Guard;  the  latter,  on  perceiving  the 
Bii«take»  rode  towards  the  Colonel,  and  after  a 
■light  reprimand  for  his  awkwardness,  he  gave 
him  e  pull  of  the  ear,  as  if  by  joke.  The  officer, 
■eeond  in  command,  having  remarked  this  cir- 
eiUMtance,  and  taking  it  op  at  a  grave  insult  to 
the  whole  corps  in  the  person  of  the  Colonel, 
immediately  ordered  the  whole  of  the  regiment 
to  ground  Ibeir  arma.  A  aoene  tbra  took  place 
which  night  have  compromised  the  throne  of 
the  Empchor,  and  perhaps  have  affected  his 
life,  or  that  of  hia  brothers.  Nicholas,  who 
bad  been  witneae  to  what  had  taken  place  along 
the  line  of  his  tronp??,  then  apprnachetl  and  or- 
dered the  two  regiments  drawn  up  lu  line  by  the 
aide  of  that  which  had  grounded  arms,  to  make 
it  prieoner,  in  order  that  it  might  undergo  the 
chastisement  which  it  merited  by  an  act  which 
bore  all  the  symptoms,  of  a  mutiny.  But  the 
Colonels  of  those  regiments,  proad  of  the  title  of 
pretorians,  far  from  bHndlj  obeying  this  order, 
as  military  discipline  required,  refused,  humbly 
representing  that  they  did  not  believe  that  their 
brave  companions  in  arms  had  rendered  them- 
selves guilty  of  an  offence  deserving  of  such  se- 
vere punishment.  The  Emperor  did.not  know, 
how  to  act  under  these  difficult  circumstances, 
us  a  rash  resolution  might  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  disastrous  results.  Nothing, 
therefore,  was  done,  and  the  Emperor  set  out 
for  St.  Petersbnrgh.  The  Grand  Duke  IIiokasl 
remained  at  Toologzin,  and  Cohstahtine, 
who  had  made  the  most  violent  remonstrances, 
but  whom  the  Emperor  suspected  to  have  taken 
an  indirect  part  in  caosing  the  excitement,  re* 
ceived  an  order  to  travel  for  some  time  in  Ger- 
many. [The  above  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Warsaw,  dated  Dec.  5.1 — Court  Journal. 

Timhucloo — Rem  Caillic'a  Travels, 
Extracted  from  the  Foreifrn  L'terary  Gapette. 

We  have  the  good  fortune  in  our  first  number  to 
give  extracts  from  Caillie's  Travels  to  Timbuc- 
ioo — a  very  interesting  work,  as  yet  unpublished 
either  in  the  original  French  or  in  the  English 
translation,  and  bc^in  with  the  following  ac- 
count ot  some  strange  customs,  &c. 

RemarkahU  Sect. — '  Amongst  the  tribes  on 
'the  banks  of  the  Rio  Nunez  there  is  a  secret  so- 
ciety, not  unlike  that  of  the  Freemason?.  It  has 
a  head,  who  is  called  the  Simo.  lie  makes 
laws,  and  they  are  executed  under  bis  authority. 
This  Simo  lives  in  the  woods,  and  is  never  seen 
by  the  uninitiated.  He  is  attended  by  pupils,  who 
are  partly  initiated  in  the  mysteries.  Sometimes 
be  assumes  the  form  of  a  pelican,  sometimes  he 
is  wrapt  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and 
sometimes  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  leaves, 
which  conceal  his  real  shape.  Novices  may  bo 
initiated  at  several  different  times  of  the  year. 
The  families  in  several  different  villages,  who 
wish  to  have  their  children  admitted,  collect  all 
the  boys  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14,  and 
send  for  tho  Simo.  He  comes  to  the  place  in 
diigiuset  to  eiicumciBe  the  children,  nont  but 


candidates  being  present  at  the  operation.  Tbt 
•eremony  is  accompanied  by  a  great  feast,  a^he 

expense  of  the  parents,  who  contribute  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  means.    The  feast  lasts 
sometimes  for  several  days.    After  it  is  over,  the 
Simo  withdraws  to  the  woods,  and  takes  with 
him  the  boys  who  have  been  initiated;  from  this 
time  forward  they  have  no  farther  communica* 
tion  with  their  relatives.  They  lead  a  pleasant 
idle  life;  provisions  are  bestowed  upon  them  in 
abundance,  and  they  dwell  in  huts  made  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  with  no  other  clothing  than 
a  few  palm  leavea  skilfully  arranged,  from  the 
loins  half  way  down  the  thighs,  the  head  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  quite  naked.    I  have 
often  seen  them  go  by  with  two  calabashes  of 
palm-wine  slung  at  the  two  ends  of  a  stick, 
which  they  carried  on  their  shoulder.  They 
walk  at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  seem  afraid  of 
being  seen.    When  tho  Simo  or  bis  disciples 
meet  a  stranger  in  the  wood,  they  ask  him  for 
the  watch  word  of  the  order,  if  the  answer  is 
correct,  the  stranger  is  admitted  amongst  them; 
if  not, 'the  msster  and  his  pupils,  all  armed  with 
sticks  and  rods,  attack  him,  and  after  beating- 
him  severely,  exact  a  high  ransom.    If  an  uncir- 
cumciscd  boy  falls  into  their  hands,  they  circum* 
cise  him,  and  keep  himfortho  purpose  of  initiat- 
ing him.     1  hey  have  no  mercy  on  women, 
whom  they  beat  most  cruelly,  and,  as  I  have 
been  told,  they  are  sometimes  barbarous  enough 
to  kill  them.  The  young 'persons  thus Initiatod 
lead  this  idle  and  vagabond  life  for  seven  or 
eight  y^ars;  this  period  it  is  said,  is  necessary 
for  their  instruction.   When  the  parents  are  de- 
sirous of  getting  them  back  from  the  -nooiis, 
they  collect  all  the  pagnes  they  can,  and  mako 
with  them  a  fine  girdle,  which  they  adorn  with 
copper  bells,  and  send  it  to  their  children,  with 
a  present  of  tobacco  and  rum  for  the  master. 
It  is  only  at  such  times  that  the  son  shows  him- 
self in  public.  Tho'eve  of  tho  Csstival  it  cele- 
brated in  the  woods,  near  the' spot  where  he  is 
to  make  his  appearance,  and  he  gives  notice  by 
his  loud  shouts  that  he  means  to  be  visible. 
Without  this  notice  no  person  excepting  the 
initiated  durst  look  at  him,  for  they  are  foolish 
enouch  to  think  it  unlucky,  and  if  they  wero  to 
be  taken  ill  after  it,  they  would  not  full  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  unfortunate  glance.    On  tho 
festival  day,  the  Simo  again  announces  his  ap- 
proach by  frightfoi  bowlings,  which  are  imflated 
by  .his  pupils  with  cows'  horns.    They  are  all 
armed  with  whips,  in  token  of  their  authority. 
Those  w  ho  have  been  formerly  initiated,  and  re- 
side in  the  neighboring  villages,  collect  and  join 
in  the  rejoicings.  They  dress  themselves  in  their 
best  apparel,  and,  preceded  by  Ihp  music  of  t^e 
country,  march  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  After 
having  complimented  the  Simo,  they  make  hira 
a'  little  present,  and  oondact  him  in  triumph  to 
the    vlllnge  with   the  sound  of  the  tomtom. 
Those  who  are  present  accompany  the  music 
with  their  monotonous  singing,  and  fire  off  guns. 
The  women  also  assemble,  singing,  and  bearing 
each  a  calabash  of  rice,  which  they  fling  at  Uie 
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SiiAo,  by  way  of  ofTering,  amid  dances  and 
shouts  of  joy.  These  festivals  are  usually  very 
gay.  mvtdk  palm-wine  and  rum  are  drank,  sheep 
and  oxen  are  killed,  and  there  is  great  feasting, 
which  lasts  several  days.  When  all  this  rejoic- 
ing IS  oirer,  the  ehildrsn  whoso  parents  cannot 
afford  to  make  presents  to  the  Simo,  return  with 
him  into  tho  wooda,  and  continue  the  same 
course  of  life  for  seven  or  eight  years  longer.. 
Ifhen  they  are  old  enough  to  besonrieeabl^  how- 
ever,  they  are  allowed  to  help  their  parents,  at 
the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  to  work  in  the 
fields;  after  which  they  return- to  the  woods, 
and  the  master  employs  them  in  eultivating  his 
land.  When  the  initiated  return  to  their  fami- 
lies, they  set  up  before  their  doors  a  tree*  or 
merely  a  stake,  at  the  end  which  is  sus- 
pended a  small  piece  of  stuCT,  most  commonly 
while.  The  tree  or  stake,  whichever  it  may 
happen  to  be,  is  a  gift  from  the  master,  in  re- 
turn for  the  handsome  present  which  he  has  re- 
ceived.  They  give  the  name  of  Simo  to  this 
tree  or  stake,  and  it  becomes  their  tutelar  deity ; 
they  respect  and  fear  it  so  much,  that  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  going  to  n  particular  spot,  it. 
is  only  neceBsary  to  set  up  a  Simo  before  it 
They  also  swear  by  it,  and  believe  that  a  false 
oath  would  draw  upon  them  the  vengeance  of 
the  mysterious  demon;  they  are  even  afraid  of 
lying,  lest  they  should  provoke  its  interferenco 
If  any  thing  is  owing  to  them,  or  if  any  one  has 
taken  from  them  some  article  which  they  can- 
i»ot  recover,  they  piously  addrev  their  prayers 
to  this  bit  of  wood,  and  offer  it  a  sacrifice  of 
rice,  honey,  or  palm-wine,  firing  off  a  gtin  at  its 
Ibot.  This  is  a  species  of  complaint  which  they 
make  to  the  Simo  to  petition  for  redress.  From 
this  time  if  any  of  the  debtor's  family  should 
Ihll  iriek,  it  is  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  Simo; 
the  relations  in  a  fright  hasten  to  discharge  the 
debt,  to  return  what  has  been  stolen,  or  to  make 
reparation  if  any  insult  has  been  offered.  They 
belioTe  in  sorcery  and  witch-craft;  whoever  is 
suspected  of  sorcery  is  forthwith  delivered  to  the 
Simo,  who  acts  as  chief  magistrate.  The  accus- 
ed is  questioned,  and  if  he  confesses,  he  is  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
maintains  his  innocence,  he  is  compelled  to  drink 
a  lic^uor  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  which  gives 
to  water  a  beautiful  red  color.  Both  are  obliged 
to  swallow  the  same  medicine,  or  rather  poi- 
son; they  must  drink  it  fasting  and  entirely  nak- 
ed, except  that  the  accused  is  allowed  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  white  pagne  which  he  wraps 
round  his  loins.  The  liquor  is  poured  into  a 
small  calabash,  and  the  accuser  and  the  accus- 
ed are  forced  to  take  an  equal  quantity,  until, 
unable  to  swallow  more,  they  expel  it  or  die. 
If  the  poigon  is  expelled  by  vomiting,  the  accus- 
ed is  innocent,  and  then  he  has  a  right  to  repara- 
tion; if  it  passes  downwards  he  Is  deemed  not 
absolutely  innocent;  and  if  it  should  not  pass  at 
all  at  the  time,  he  is  judged  to  be  guilty.  I 
have  been  assured  that  few  of  these  wretched 
oroatnres  survive  this  ordeal;  they  are  compel- 
led to  drink  so  largo  a  dose  of  the  poison  that 


they  die  almost  immediately.  If,  however,  . 
the  family  of  the  accused  consent  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity, tlm  unhappy  patient  is  excused  from 
drinking  any  more  liquor;  he  is  then  put  into  a 
bath  of  tepid  water,  and  by  the  application  of 
\Mth  feet  to  the  abdomen  they  make  him  cast 
up  the  poison  which  he  has  swallowed.  This 
cruel  ordeal  is  employed  for  all  sorts  of  crimes. 
The  consequence  is,  that  though  it  may  some-* 
times  lead  to  the  confesnon  of  crimes.  It  also 
induces  the  innocent  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves guilty  rather  than  submit  to  it.  It  is  not 
lawful  either  to  quarrel  or  fight  near  the  places 
which  are  inhabited  by  the  mystical  magis- 
trate. When  war  is  to  be  carried  on  in  tho 
neighborhood,  notice  is  given  to  the  Simo  and 
his  retinue  to  rethre.  If  two  adversaries,  were 
to  fight  while  he  was  near,  thej  would  be  fenced 
immediately  to  make  him  a  present,  as  a  repa- 
ration for  having  disturbed  him;  if  they  were  to 
omit  this,  they  would  fan^  that  some  great  ca- 
lamity  was  continually  impending  over  them. 
When  they  carry  their  gift  to  the  Sino,  they.are 
obliged  to  turn.their  backs  to  him  and  put  tneir 
htads  over  their  eyes;  ho  receives  the  offering, 
pronounces  a  long  prayer,  and  picks  up  a  littla 
earth,  which  ho  ^rows  at  them  in  token  of  ab- 
solution. After  this  ridiculous  ceramony,  the 
disturbers  of  the  Simo's  peace  return  perfectly 
satisfied.  During  the  few  days  that  I  was  at 
Kakondy,  I  heard  the  Simo  and  his  attendants 
howling  horribly  while  dancing.' 

His  story  of  being  an  Arab  of  Alexandria 
originally  taken  prisoner  by  the  Christians  and 
carried  into  captivity— of  bis  escape,  and  being 
now  returning  to  the  place  of  hie  nativity  and 
the  religion  of  his  fathers,  passing  current,  (as 
indeed  it  deserved,  from  the  cleverness  of  the 
invention  )'-Caille  is  treated  with  hospitality  at 
Jenne,  whence  he  ombatked  for  Timbncto.  Oi 
Jonne  he  tells  us: — 

*  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  market;  I  was  surprised 
at  tho  number  of  the  people  I  saw  there.  It 
is  well  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  is  constantly  crowded  by  a  multitude  of 
strangers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
ing vulai^t  who  attend  it  to  sell  their  produce, 
and  to  purchase  salt  and  other  pommodities. 
There  are  several  rows  of  dealers  both  male 
and  female.  Some  orect  little  palieadee  of  straw, 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  ezcesnve  heat 
of  the  sun;  over  these  they  throw  a  pagno,  and 
thus  form  a  small  hut.  Their  goods  aro  laid 
out  in  little  baskets,  placed  on  largo  round  pan- 
nieis.  In  going  round  the  market,  I  observed 
some  shops  pretty  well  stocked  with  European 
commodities,  which  sell  at  a  very  high  price. 
There  was  a  great  variety  of  cotton  goods, 
printed  muslins,  calicoes,  scarlet  cloth,  hard- 
ware, flints,  &o.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  ar- 
tidee  appeared  to  be  of  English  manufacture. 
I  saw,  however,  some  French  muskets,  whiob 
are  much  esteemed.  Among  the  other  articles 
on  sale,  were  j{lass  trinkets,  false  amber,  false 
coral,  mlphur  m  sticks,  and  gunpowder,  which, 
I  was  mfonaedf  is  manafaetoiM  in  tho  eonntry.* 
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TIm  yu  18S0  will  b«  a  very  •vmtfal  oa>  to 
•?ery  old  maid  who  gets  married. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  year, 
frben«var  the  moon  wanes  tlie  night  will  grow 
dark. 

Those  who  have  dabta  to  pajy  and  do  eaibi 
willloM  their  credit. 

It.ia  probaUe  that  if  there  it  no  boeiaeee  do- 
ing, people  will  copiplain  of  hard  times,  but  it  ia 
certain  that  those  who  hang  themselves  will  es- 
cape starving  to  death.  Any  man  who  spends 
faster  thaa  be  eams  will  oot  be  rieher  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  he  was  at  the  beginning,  which 
is  more  certain  still.  He  that  bites  oti'bis  own 
nose  or  turns  politician*  will  act  like  a  fool,  and 
that  IS. the  moeteertain  of  all. 

If  bishop  sleeves  go  out  of  fa3hion  there  will 
be  more  elboW'ioom  among  the  ladies.  If 
to^uea  IbUow,  wo  may  perhaps  see  over  their 
ktiiM,  If  either  uf  them  should  be  talked  of, 
there  will  be  much  ado  about  nothing. 

Many  a  man  will  get  rich  this  year — in  a  dream. 

Tbo  pteseai  eessiba  of  Congress  will  be  one 
of  uncommon  interest  and  importance.  This 
cannot  fail  of  being  true,  because  it  has  been 
said  every  year  regularly,  ever  since  we  have 
had  a  remMabrance. 

If  dandies  wear  their  beards  there  will  be  less 
work  for  the  bathers.  He  who  wears  musta- 
ebioi  frill  bavo  mm&lkkig  to  sneen  at. 

If  the  incumbent  of  a  fat  office  should  die, 
there  will  be  a  score  of  feet  ready  to  step  into 
one  pair  of  shoes.  If  any  old  miser  dies,  it  will 
eesasien  tbo  shedding  of  many  tears— that  <*livo 
ia  an  onion." 

He  who  marries  during  this  year  will  run  a 
great  risk — that  is,  if  he  does  it  in  a  hurry.  He 
who  steals  a  match  wiH  isako  tattlem  goesip 
and  get  hiofiself  into  a  scrape. 

He  that  is  penny  less  this  year  will  not  grieve 
■aeh  at  the  tall  of  stocks.  He  wbo'^we  old 
without  growing  wise,  will  be  a  long  time  com- 
ing to  years  of  discretion.  He  who  wants  to 
borrow  money  will  know  the  value  of  it.  He 
who  laof  be  4t  his  own  dnll  jokes,  or  honte  for  a 
Cdt  with  three  legs,  or  becomes  a  candidate  for 
office,  will  riyal  honest  Dogberry,  and  be  oon- 
tent  to**  write  himself  an  ass." 

There  will  be  more  hooks  pablished  this  ybar 
than  will  find  purchasers;  more  rhymes  written 
than  will  find  readers;  and  more  bills  made  than 
will  find  payers. 

Whoever  is  in  love  this  year  will  think  his  mis- 
tress an  angel.  Whoever  fots  narried,  wiilfiad 
out  whether  it  be  true* 

If  any  yoang  lady  sboold  happen  to  blush,  or 
haste  a  turkey  this  year,  she  will  look  red  in  the 
face.  If  she  dreams  of  a  young  man  three  nights 
in  succession  it  will  be  a  sign  of  something.  If 
she  dream  of  bin  four  times,  or  have  the  tooth 
ache,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  she  is  a  long  time  get- 
ting either  of  them  out  of  her  head. 

If  a  man  builds  a  boose  this  year  without 
eoooting  the  cost,  he  will  know  more  at  the  end ' 
of  hie  andeitaking  than  at  the  beginning, 


If  iny  one  jumps  ovothoard,  witboni  kaoir* 
ing  how  to  swim,  it  is  two  to  one  that  he  gete 

drowned.  If  any  one  lends  an  umbrella,  it  is  ten 
to  one  that  he  is  obliged  to  go  home  in  the  rain 
for  his  pains. 

There  will  be  a  great  noise  about  the  country 
— whenever  it  thunders  ;  and  a  great  dust  will  be 
kicked  up — by  coach  horses — unless  the  roads 
are  macadamised. 

Whoever  runs  in  debt  this  year  will  be 
dunned.  Whoever  hires  money  out  of  the 
bank  will  be  In  no  hurry  to  see  the  last  day  of 
grace.  Whoever  is  out  at  the  elbows  will  think 
of  a  tailor.  Whoever  ia  high  upon  the  score  and 
low  in  the  pocket,  will  think  of  the  Deputy  She- 

riir. 

Whoever  makes  the  discovery  that  the  world 
is  given  to  lying,  will  do  wiiat  Jack  Falataff  ban 
done  before  him. 

Many  an  old  sinner  will  reeolve  to  turn  over  n 
new  leaf  this  year,  but  the  new  leaf  will  turn  out 
a  blank.  Many  a  fj>nd  fool  will  jump  into  a 
honey  pot — and  find  it  maatard->withont  being 
able  to  say  with  the  fly,  *  I'm  off.* 

Many  things  will  be  wondered  at  this  year, 
and  turn  out  not  to  be  miracles.  Many  a  great 
man  will  tell  a  fine  story  to  which  BIr.  Boreholl 
would  have  said  *  Fudge!* 

Finally,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  will  be  a 
wonderful  year — just  like  all  that  have  gone  be- 
fore it.  The  world  will  go  roimd  and  como 
back  to  the  place  from  which  it  set  out,  and  thia 
will  be  the  course  of  many  a  man  who  should 
be  up  and  doiag.  There  #ill  bo  a  groat  erjr  and 
little  wool»  aa  at  n  ahearing  of  pigs. 

THE  DEATH  OF  SUMMER. 

B]i  Mm  Agn*»  StnckUindt  Author  of    Tk»  8t9*» 
Ages  of  IFosMM,"  ^c. 

By  the  lengthened  twilight  hours. 
By  the       and  frt-quent  showert. 
By  ifif"  fldw'i  tu  (Kile  and  faded, 
By  the  I«;ave8  wilti  nisiset  shadsd. 
By  the  grey  and  cluiidcd  mom, 
fa  Um  drooping  fars  of  corn, 
BlpMied  now,  and  earthward  teodlog* 
As  laaa  when  Aill  of  jrescs  is  beBdlas 
"Powaids  his  Msdied  dssi,  wacrsha 
lMw\y  inon  shall  withering  he; 
By  the  tiilcnce  nf  each  grove. 
Vocal  late  will)  iiotus  of  love. 
By  the  meadows  ovt  rf-pread, 
\Viih  the  spider's  wavy  thread. 
By  the  »«fi  ami  shndowy  t-ky, 
By  the  thousand  tL-ars  that  lie 
£very  weeping  bough  beneath. 
inasaKr!  we  perceive  thrdsaih, 
Ckiauneri  all  thy  charms  are  pMt ! 
Bttmoisr!  iliou  art  waning  fkst! 
icareely  one  of  all  thy  rosea 
On  Cby  faded  brow  repoms; 
Day  by  day  nioi  f  ft  t  lily  shining. 
Bees  thy  glorious  btains  dcclinuig. 
Though  the  v\  ail  and  sickly  nails. 
Faintly  lingers  yf  i  a  while. 
Thrush  and  Nighiiiigaio  have  Ions; 
Ceased  to  woo  ihec:  with  tlietr  •ong; 
And  on  every  lonely  height 
SwailowB  gather  for  ih«ir  flight. 
IMwama,  that  in  their  aparltling  coniss 
MiMllM  flowed,  are  dark  sad  boaiat ; 
White  Ae  gale's  ineoaatsiit  ams, 
Swonping  through  the  Tallies  leais» 
Sadly  sigba.  with  londy  Neatb, 
Isqutmn  ite  aunoMrs  death. 
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WIT  AND  SENTmENT. 


Uif  LUCKY  Tkxt. — Poor  Dr.  Sheridan,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  but  in  as  g[uiltless  a  spirit 
as  characterised  the  Vicar  of  Waiietield,  chose 
Ibr  bis  text,  upnn  the  anniveiwiyof  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Hodse  of  Hanover,  "  Sufficient  for 
the  da^  ia  the  evil  thereof."   Although  the  sor 
moQ  did  DOt  eontain  a  fingle  political  allusion 
that  eould  have  caused  uneasiness,  or  shoulc 
have  given  ofTence,  yet  it  was  recorded  in  judor 
ment  against  him,  and  obstructed  his  preferment 
•Ter  %n9tj—89Uthey*9  Colloquiet. 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  BEGGAR. 
A  strong,  hearty,  lazy  fellow,  who  preferred 
Ibeggin;  for  a  precarious  subsistence  to  working 
for  a  sure  one,  called  at  the  house  of  a'  blunt 
Maaaachuaetti  farmer,  and,  in  the  usual  language 
of  his  raee»  asked  for  "cold  victuals  and  old 
clothei."  "You  appear  to  be  a  stout,  hearty 
looking'man,"  said  the  farmer;  "what  do  you  do 
for  a  living.'"  *'Why  not  much,"  replied  the 
fellow,  **except  traTelling  about  from  one  place 
to  another."  "Travelling  about,  ha?"  rejoined 
the  farmer;  "can  you  travel  pretty  well?"  "O 
yes,"  returned  the  sturdy  beggar,  "I'm  pretty 
goMi  at  that.*'  "Well  then,'*  eaid  the  fanner, 
eoollj  opening  the  door,  "let's  see  yon  travel." 

A  SERIOUS  QUESTION. 
Tho  Salem  Observer  relates  the  substance  of 
a  conversation  heard  in  Broad  street,  in  Boston, 
by  one  of  the  visiters  of  the  poor,  in  one  cor- 
ner of  a  room,  occupied  by  an  Irish  family  there 
was  an  old  straw  bed,  in  which  was  alittle  boy,, 
whom  the  mother  was  covering  with  some  rags 
on  the  top  of  which  she  placed  an  old  door.- 
*>Mother,"  said  the  boj,  "how  do  poor  folks 
make  out  this  cold  weather,  whohave  no  doors 
to  lay  on  their  bed?" 

Paoor  THAT  A  MAN  IS  PBAD.-^A  Sub- 
scriber to  one  of  the  Eastern  papers,  a  few 
years  ago,  being  sadly  in  arrears  for  the  same, 
promiiM  the  editor  that  if  his  lifb  was  spared 
to  a  certain  day,  he  would  without  fail  discharge 
his  bill.    The  day  passed  and  the  bill  was  not 
paid.    The  natural  conclusion  thoretore  was, 
tlutt  tlie  man  was  dead^absolntely  defunct. — 
Iroceeding  on  this  conctusion,  tho   editor,  in 
the  next  paper,  placed  the  name  of  the  delin- 
quent under  the  obituary  head,  with  the  attend- 
ing circumstances  of  time  and  place.  Pretty 
soon  after  this  announcement,  the  subject  of  it 
appeared  to  the  editor;  not  with  the  pale  and 
ghastly  countenance  osaaliy  aserilied  to  appa- 
ritions— but  with  face  as  red  as  scarlet.  Nei- 
ther did  it,  like  other  apparitions,  wait  to  be 
first  spoken  to,  but  broke  silence  with— *  What 
the  devil«  sir,  did  yon  mean  by  publishing  my 
death?*    •Why,  sir,  the  same  that  I  mean  when 
I  publish  the  death  of  any  other  person,  viz:  to 
let  the  wofild  know  that  you  were  dead.'  'Well, 
hot  ril  be  C  '  i   d  if  I  am  dead!'   <Not  dead! 
then  it*8  your  own  fauU*  for  yon  told,  rao  yon 
1«* 


would  positively  pay  your  bill  by  such  a  day,  if 
you  lived  till  that  time.  The  day  as  pasaed*,  the 
bill  is  not  paid,  and  you  positively  niust  be  dead 
— for  I  will  not  believe  you  would  forfeit  your 
word ;  0  nio.'  'I  see  you  have  got  arouid  me — 
Mr.  Editor-^but  say  no  more  about  it— here's 
the  money.  And,  harkee,  you  wag,  just  contra- 
dict my  death  next  week,  will  you!*  *0  cer- 
tainly, air,  just  to  please  yon— though  upon  my 
word,  I  can't  help  thinking  you  died  at  the  time 
specified,  and  tiiat  you  have  merely  come  back 
to  pay  this  bill,  on  account  of  your  friendship 
to  me.'  .  — 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  those 
cozening  politiciaiui>  who  are  ao  dreadfully  in 
love  with  the  **dear  people,  the  sweet  people, 
the  charming  people:" — 

"How  is  all  your  family,  John?  How  are 
Mrs.  Clod  and  the  little  ones?"  said  Mr.  Quin- 
tam  to  a  neighbour  employed  in  mending  the 
public  road. — "Pretty  ^ell,  I  thank  you,"  said 
John.  "I  am  clad  of  it,"  says  the  other; 
"What  news,  John.'" — "  Why,  I  guess  we  shall 
have  an  election  pretty  soon,"  replied  John. 
"Why  so?"  "Because  you  are  so  glad  Mrs. 
Clod  and  the  little  ooes  are  well,"  answered  the 
labourer,  with  a  slitfewd  look  that  told  the  law- 
yer he  had  better  be  off. 

A  French  jWriter  remarks  that  *'the  modest 
deportment  or  those  who  are  truly  wise,  when 
contrasted  with  the  assuming  air  of  the  young 
and  ignorant,  may  bo  compared  to  the  di^erent 
appearance  of  wheat,  which,  while  its  ear  is 
empty,  holds  up  its  had  proudly,  but  as  aoott  as 
it  is  filled  with  grain,  bends  modestly  doi[fn,  and 
^rithdraws  from  ebservation." 


A  person  visiting  Lnton  copied  the  following 
inseription  from  a  grtiveiitoQe  therc:-^- 

Reader,  I've  left  a  world  hi  whrah 

I  had  a  world  to  do; 
SweatioK  and  fretting  to  be  rich, 
Just  Mich  a  fool  aifOB. 


Baron  de  Grimm  shrewdly  observes  in  a  letter 
relating  to  the  anxiety  of  d'Alembertto  be  buri- 
ed within  the  walls  of  the  parish  church,  'It  is 
very  strange  that  these  philosophers  think  it  is 
so  much  pleasure  to  be  in  church  after  they  are 
dead,  and  so  nAeh  glory  to  bo  out  of  it  when 
lifingt* 

It  is  formally  announced  in  the  Paris  papers^ 
aa  a  German  discovery,  that  onions  being  plant- 

ad  near  rose-trees,  give  a  most  exquisite  scent 
to  the  roses.  We  should  presume  that  the  onions 
wonid  ha? e  the  advantage,  in  the  business  of 
**steallng  and  giving  odour,"  and  that  to  attempt 
to  throw  perfume  on  the  rose,  would  be  "wasteful 
and  ridiculous  excess."    We  may  soon  hear  of 

ho  otto  of  ooioossnpeneding  that  of  the  nnss'n 

avofito. 

Conundrum. — W^hy  are  people  with  white 
swellings  on  their  knees,  like  the  Hottontolil 
^BocMMthoir  kntegrow* 
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CnRXPSDZUM  Z.UTEUM. 

VnAUsaflAMfr^Tellow  Ladies'  Slipper. 
YULOAR  NaMFS— MoraMll  Flowpr,  Yf llows,  Blcetl 
hic  Heart,  Aoaerican  VaknaQ,  Te.low  Umbil,  Male 
llOTViM,  No«h*s  Ark,  he. 


CTrniPBDiUM— Pcrigone  ■Tmpbogyne  con 
with  the  frermen  at  4m  haw,  with  five  umqiial  se 
paU  or  div'fiio!,-,,  superior  and  often  colored;  the  ioncr 
MMt  or  litbeUura  larger,  diflerent,  reDtricose^  split — 
CeaQral  pillar  or  gonophoft  bearing  two  Ant  hers  and  a 
ttrmiaal  lobe. 

Speeies  C.  Lutk(7M — Stern  le^ify,  Icares  broad,  often 
acute  and  pobesoent,  flowers  vrAh  the  iHbellam  shorter 
,  than  the  other  sepals,  saccate  and  compressed,  two  inner 
'  aepals  linear  spiral  and  Tery  long,  tcroiinal  central  lobe 
Jeltoid  neaily  ohi'.isp. 

DssoirTlnN — ItofitJ  prrennial,  with  many  loDff, 
tUek,  fleshy  cylindriCHi  and  dt  xuoge  fibrrs.  ol  a  pale 
TrllevTish  cai>t,  diver oin^; horizontally  from  the  cau  lex. 
Stem*  one  to  fire  fruu  tbe  same  cauJex,  himple,  erect, 
#fttB  pub<>sceot  and  angular,  rising;  one  or  two  feet,  three 
to  aeven  leares,  and  oae  to  three  ilowers.  Leares  aiter- 
■ate,eessile,shestbing,  oTatenr  oMong,  aeote  pabeecent 
or  smooth,  but  always  ent  re.  and  with  ttMy  parallel 
■enree,  green  abpTe,  paler  beneath. 

Floware  seasUe,  when  mere  than  ob««  each  has  a  brae 
teal  leaf.  Germen  concrete  or  inferior,  frrcen,  eylindri 
eal,  often  carved.  Perip;<ine  with  five  uocqaal  and  dif* 
ferent  sep  tli,  called  |>etui^<  by  the  Linnean  Botanists: 
two  are  external  oblong  or  lanceolate,  acute,  longer  than 
the  iabelMn  and  green;  two  are  interna),  longer,  oar 
qpinlly  oontortMl  aiid  graen:  the  wlh  off  iuicr 


>,  eallcd  Labeltaa,  m  totaHfMlwIftwk 

the  other»,  shorter  but  I  ireer,  yellow  with  or  without 
red  spots,  hnllow  like  a  bag;,  convex  beoealb,  rounded 
in  froot.  itplit  above  with  inflezrd  marrias.  Style  and 
stamina  concrete  in  the  centre,  above  the  german,  form- 
ing a  central  pillar,  flattened  above  into  an  oblong;  deltoid 
lobe,  si;ppo>ed  to  be  the  stigma  by  some  Hotanists,  and 
bearing  before  two  anthers,  lodged  in  separate  cells.— 
The  mat  la  an  oblong  ca|ml,  with  one  cell,  three 
valves,  and  a  miiltitodo-of  SUimto  tMii^  «•  in  idi  the 
Orchideous  tribe. 
Hi>TORy— The  natural  fvder  of  the  Orchideoi 


rchideou.to 

rhicb  ibie  plant  heienga,  ia  a  Teiy  atiikiaf  aad  pooaliw 

tribe  of  Moooeotyle  vegetables,  wMch  cfcii  Ummmm 

eonsidert  d  at  natural,  and  put  in  bi^  class  Gynandrta 
and  order  Diandria,  although  mottt  of  them  are  tmlr 
■lOiiBDdrnas.  He  called  their  nerogone  a  corolla,  be- 
cause often  colored,  and  deemed  thelabellum a  neiftarjf 
while  it  iii  evidratly  a  part  ot  the  perigone  or  sexual  eo- 
vering.  The  generic  name  of  Cfpriptdiium^  niesns 
VjBM4i'  ^hoa;  it-ia  a  apiandid  canm,  fontaiaipg  aaiifal 
beantifal  Amarieaa  and  Aeiatie  apeeiee. 

Thid  plant  blossoms  in  May  and  June;  it  is  mach  v 
lued  in  gardens  for  it«  beauty  and  singularity,  but  it  is 
diffimrtt  to  edtival^— it  will  seldom  grow  from  eeeds; 
the  roots  mu^t  be  taken  up  with  earth  round  tbem,  and 
trattsplaoted  in  a  congenial,  rich,  light  soil.  For  medf- 
csl  use,  they  must  be  collectt^d  in  the  fall,  or  carfyiatht 
iprina,  carefailj^dried  and  reduced  to  powder. 

LocALtTt— Footad  aHivor  the  UnSted  Statco,  htm 
New  Kiis'  ind  to  Louisiana;  but  very  rare  in  some 
places,  while  it  is  common  in  the  hills  and  xwamps  of 
New  York,  the  Hit^hlands,  Green  and  CaUkill  Mouo- 
tains,  aad^ia  thagladaaaadprairiatoftha  VVfrtfia 
States. 

QdalitIM— The  roots  are  the  only  medical  parti; 
thej  ^TO  a  pungent,  mucilaginous  takte,  and  a  pecu- 
flar  anell,  aoaevhat  nauseofik  They  contain  extrae- 
li  ve  pun,  Aoria,  aad  pefhopa  a  SMll  poitin  of  oMiilM 

oA. 

PaorERTiBS — ^It  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  I  am 
enabled  to  introduce,  for  the  ficat  time,  this  benvtifnl  ge- 
nus into  our  Materia  Medica:  alf  the  .«pecfeaaro  equally 

medical;  they  have  been  lor  g  known  to  tht;  Indian*, 
who  called  them  iVIocasin  flower,  and  were  u&ed  by  ths 
fimpirieeif  New  England. 

I'hey  are  sedative,  nervine,  antippsfmodic,  &c.,  and 
the  best  Americiin  substitute  for  Valerian  in  almost  all 
casea.  They  produce  beneficial  effects  in  all  nervous 
diseases  and  hysterical  aflections,  by  allaying  pain, 
quieting  the  nenree  ami  promoting  sleep.  They  ar«  •!§• 
used  in  hemicrani.t.  epilep-y,  tremors,  nervou:*  fevers, 
&e.  Tbey  are  preferable  to  opium  in  many  cases*  hav- 
ing  no  baneful  or  nercotic  e fleets.  The  doao  ia  a  tea- 
opoonful  of  the  powder,  diluted  in  sugar  water,  or  anj 
other  convenient  lorm.  As  in  Valerian,  the  nervino 
power  is  inci eased  by  combination  with  mild  tonici.— 
The  powder  alone  has  been  osed;  but  an  extract  might 
he  alao  efllcieat,  unless  the  aetire  principle  ia  very  fo- 
Utile. 

It  is  well  taown  that  the  rooU  of  all  the  toherealar 
Orchideous,  aflbrd  the  ofltcrnal  Salep,  whiehia'so  high- 

ly  esteemed  in  Abia  as  aphrodisiac,  nulrilive  and  pecto- 
ral. The  roots  of  many  species  of  Orchis  could  aflFord 
it  ittAneriea.  The  Cypripedium  havio;^  long  fleihy 
TOo\a,  appear  to  aflord  a  difltrent  kind  of  substance,  bj 
their  clhciency  as  equivalents  to  Valerian  and  f  >pini* 

AH  the  bolbiof  onr  tneereolar  Orchidous  are  mort 
or  Ifsj  like  Salep,  Aphrodisiac  and  Uterine.  Bnl  one 
of  them,  llie  Jpleclnim  hytmale,  (called  formerly 
Cymbidium  and  Corallorhiza  by  other  Botanists. )  com- 
monly known  by  the  vulgar  inaoie  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
furnishes  a  kind  of  Glue,  and  has  active  properties.  A 
(i|>ecies  of  the  rame  b;'-iius  Aplectrum  httetcens,  ^hich 
grows  in  the  Wektern  States,  is  said  to  be  a  powerful 
Uterine,  employed  by  the  Iidiaa  WOmtl  to  prMWt 
abortioa. 
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«  Mind,  mind  •Ion«,  i)tar  u  itneas  earth aod  be»v«n,) 
The  living  louniain*  hi  i»«*ltconOun» 
uf  beautwms  and  roWflMS  hwt  MWI  in  IWWI» 

Sit  paramnunt  ihe  KTac«>:  here  enlhroo 
CeleiUal  Venn?,  witli  divinc^t  airs, 
iBfMi  the  soul  10  n«!vtr  fadinc  joy." 

A  FRAGMENT* 
Dwad  M  vpon  that  cursed  barqos. 

As  on  its  wny  it  speeds 
O'er  ocean's  wave,  ten*  on  its  deokSf 
lu  li&len  mtaler  Mecdi 

Rettklcn  ftBke  oTFime  tnd  F^t»» 

His  life  was  one  ofshnme; 
Now  briny  wave  is  for  his  corse, 
ObUvkm  fiir  hU  oMne. 

TwM  then,  when  she,  his  early  tow, 

His  only  hnpe,  betrayed, 
liove's  happy  dreams  and  yonih'S  proud  hopes 

And  niabow  prospedB  lled« 

In  silence,  left  he  that  fhlse  one, 

To  vengeance  vovred  his  breath. 
And  blood  and  tlnroe  was  in  his  patli» 
And  horror  in  bis  death.— 

Hist !  see  ye  not  thoae  gloomy  Ihrmf  f 

The  dead  swings  o'er  the  wave- 
One  moment  yet— what  iplash  was  thai— 

Oh  God !  in  neroy  nm  !— 

See !  hissing  foam  comes  o'^  the  wratah ! 

Are  there  no  tears  fur  him  ? 
Can  tears  procure  his  corse  a  ihroud ) 

His  soul,  a  requiem  \ 

OVr  him  shall  ocean  madly  roar, 

But  him  it  ne'er  can  rouse; 
Man's  treachery  now,  can  never  reach 

His  gloomy  enamel  hoose.^ 

Bleak  sighing  wiwls  shall  o'er  him  sweep, 

And  hymp  hia  only  dirge, 
Bat  their  loud  rage  can  ne'er  disinrb 

His  rest  beneath  the  surge—  T*Sf>li< 

FRAGMENT. 

She  Uy  npon  the  bed  of  death—   

Her  struggling,  short,  eonvolsite  brcnai 

Betray 'd  the  fatal  truth — and  there, 

\Vnpt  up    anguish  ai^d  despair. 

The  moamfttl  mother  stood— her  «jr« 

Was  moisten'd  by  no  tear— no  sigh 

Was  heard  to  heave  from  her  sad  breast— - 

pot  hers  was  griertfaat  fcnowa  no  tf*— 

A  silent,  secret,  torinrlnR  grief. 

That  looks  not  beyond  the  earth  for  relief—* 

That  rends  the  quiv'ring,  sinking  hotrl, 

And  never,  never  will  depart, 

She  gazed  upon  her  only  child,  ^ 

In  ipacfUaai  aoROfNWftUhnds  iril^ 


Her  love,  her  joy,  her  early  csrfc. 
Her  only  hope  was  center'd  there. 
Beneath  her  gentle  'tendance  rear'd. 
And,  day  by  day,  the  more  endear^ 
To  her  glad  heart — as  pure  in  mind 
As  the  fair  form  wherein  it  lay  ensbrio'd. 
Her  daii|^terbloom\l— the  pledge  of  ehanBelaHlovt» 
The  holy  gift  sent  from  above, 
To  be  her  stay  and  solace  here. 
To  wipe  away  eaeh  falling  tear. 
The  pangs  of  mis'ry  to  assuage, 
And  cheer  her  last  declining  age. 
Bot,  her  career  was  too,  toe  brief— 
O,  who  can  tell  that  mother's  grief. 
When  she  beheld,  for  the  last  time. 
In  all  the  glow  of  youthful  prime. 
Her  only  child  ?— In  beauty  bright, 
Ere  yet  sin's  deadly,  with'ring  blight, 
Withgradnal  steps,' had  stol'n  now 
O'er  that  unspotted,  lovely  brow, 
^ong,  long  might  she  have  lived  and  moved— 
Admired  by  all — by  all  beloved— 
The  How 'r  of  heav'nly  purity— 
The  luring  charm  of  every  eye — 
But  Fate  had  mark'd  her  early  doom— 
rjie  brdliant  hue— -the  roay-bloom 
01  youth  was  soon  to  pass  away, 
And  only  yield  a  ling'riog  raj 
Tohgikl  the  silent  tomb.  CAKLOS. 

^        LOVE  aIJd  HOPX. 
I  saw  Grizzilda  smUe  in  tears, 

Her  bosom  heav'd  with  sighing — 
Sweet  smiles,  whicli  heauty  only  wears. 
And  sighs,  but  not  with  boding  fears. 
And  tean  oneaifsed  by  crying. 

I  kissed  the  smiling  tears  away. 

And  soon  dispcll\l  her  weepinfj^ 
I  told  my  love  in  language  gay  ; 
My  ofReredhaod  in  hers  I  lay, 
And  lult'd  her  sighs  a-aleeping. 

And  now,  the  sighs  and  tears  are  gonet 

And  smiles  alone  remaining— 
Grizzilda's  fate  anf!  mine  are  one  ; 
And  ere  the  wedding  day  had  come. 
We  both  had  ceaa'd  complaining. 

Such  happiness  reserved  for  man, 

Makes  "woman's  heart  a  jew  ell— 
And  he  who  dare  defer  the  plan  i 
Or  thwart  the  impulse  if  bo  eao. 
Must  bn  to  woman  eroel. 


FAITH* 
There  is— thMt  when  the  soul  Is  tried* 

And  various  connter  ills  betide, 

That  tend  to  leai:  astray; 
There  is— a  something  whispers  ilil^ 
Pear  not,  no  sorrow  boding  ill,  • 

Sltall  drive  thy  hopes  away! 

There  is— within  the  human  mind, 

A  spirit  ever  good  and  kind, 

>yhich  points  the  unerring.road; 
That  blfflea  all  external  thhigs, 

And  moves,  at  will,  the  secret  springs 
Which  lead  the  soul  to  God  ! 

There  is — when  fortune  sternly  firowns. 
That  all  onr  enemies  eonfonnds. 

And  calms  the  troubled  breast— 
T'u  faith  that  lifts  our  hopes  on  high. 
And  ^ds  as  live,  09  bids  «s  die. 

And  lenvo  to  hanvea  the  vtil( 
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mrHIAIf  NATURE. 
Saj  what  is  man?— a  paradox, 

A  worm,  a  god,  a  thing, 
A  tymbfil  of  Pandora's 

A  beggar  and  a  king. 

A  contra(!iction— -^nvy,  art, 

Revenge  and  hate  and  love, 
Dwell  in  that  little  world,  Ilia  liearly 

Yet  all  is  full  of  Jove. 

Would  you  the  rich  roan's  purse  invadCf 
His  favours  win  foarfoM, 

Then  be  you  in  no  need  of  aMy 
Be  you  as  rich  in  gold. 

The  rich  shun  penury's  cheerie«door« 

As  penury  were  «  witch; 
The  poor  divide  but  with  Ihe  pOOTf 

The  rich  give  to  the  rich. 

I  saw  a  iMQ  with  fortane  bleMM^ 
And  he  had  many  a  friend 

That  every  day  his  pride  ftddlCttM 
Full  fearful  to  oti'cnd. 

They  Tow'd  eternal  friendship,  lore 

Forever,  as  then  warm. 
Which  naught  on  earth  ahonld  4ver  Bote 

la  Sttoahuie  or  in  storm. 

THE  PEMICira* 

"  Sisters !  weare  th^  web  of  death } 
Sisters!  ceaie«  the  work  it  done." 

Tbg  Fatal  Sitters, 

The  pietnre  I  hate  endeavoared  to  draw  m  the 

following  stanzas  is  from  life.  The  incidents  are  li- 
terally true.  Though  the  general  reader  may  dis- 
eover  in  the  **  Femicide*'  tome  -  analogy,  in  ehream- 
Maiee,  to  that  humbling  picture  of  human  depravity, 
"The  confessions  of  an  Unexecuted  Femieide,"aD 
extract  from  which  may  be  found  in  the  llth  No.  of 
the  Casket  for  1827,  yet  it  is  not  the  same,  rtor  are 
they  like,  save  in  the  catastrophe  of  female  error. 

There  is  an  agony  of  soul, 

A  sickening  pang  that  few  can  heart 
And  o'er  the  spirit  wildly  roll 

The  scathing  billows  of  despair. 
When  in  the  bosom  we  Oan  trace 
A  love  we  dare  not  own — which  spaoe 
Nor  time  nor  worlds  can  e'er  efface. 

Or  quench  the  flame  an  atrongly  fed» 

The  lore  for  one  we  cannot  wed. 

The  monn  is  forth,  and  in  a  bow'r 

Of  iesiamine  and  myrtle  twin'd. 
Fair  Delia  wait*  the  promis'd  hour 

Of  Oro*»  eoroing  ;  tliere  retlin'd. 
With  fever'd'hope  and  anxious  fear. 

She  marks  the  slow  recede  of  day. 

At  one  by  one  now  melt  away 
Sol*!  brightest  hues,  and  nature's  tear 
HMt>  sUMeoiqg  on  the  Nie>hud  near. 

**  He  comes,  he  comes!  I  mw  bfan  thm$ 
In  ywdcr  widening,  darken 'd  glen  ; 
He  enmes,  he  comes !  O,  I  rejoice 
Thetlafdn  naf  hear  his  voice ; 
He  eoraes,  he  comes !  vain  heart  be  itill. 
Nor  by  thy  warmth  bring  deeper  iU." 
In  Delia's  bower,  as  Oro  now. 
With  evil  heart  and  darkened  brow| 
Tet  little  weens  the  maid  caressed. 
How  MOB  her  wal  awit  joia  the  Utot 


As  Oro  taika  of  lore  the  while. 
She  little  marka  hie  hoiem's  gnile ; 

But  thinks,  as  well  the  maiden  mif. 
Whose  life  has  been  a  hokr-dar. 
That  she  ^all  hail  to>morrow^  da(Wm$ 
On  shady  wof)d  and  flowery  lawn, 
With  tlioughtas  free  and  bosom  mild« 
Aa  ihe  vaa  wont  when  but  a  eldld. 

To-morrow,  jet  hi  henten  attenda 
To  leHrn  ot  Him  whose  will  is  fat^ 

What  errand  unto  earth  be  sends. 
That  fiyien  elime  of  Hmis  ingnite. 

Yet,  when  h  comes,  like  yesterday. 

That  herald  to  eternity. 
It  soon  will  pass  away,  away, 

O'erfraught  with  human  miteij. 

Upon  to-morrow  fancy  dwells. 
And  pictures  bliss  in  gaudy  hoe; 

And  hope  with  all  her  airy  spells. 
Would  us  persuade  the  picture's  Ime* 

But,  O I  cookl  all  the  boman  raee. 
In  troth,  their  fbtore  nonowa  aee> 

They  wnuld  but  hate  thb  idle  ohMft 
Of  evaaesceot  vanity. 

SONG. 

The  wretch  who  toiia  beneath  the  line 

To  eatch  the  dhmwnd^  ipariiling  ray. 
Mar  bear  that  bright  gem  from  the  mine 
Tliat  frees  him  to  the  upper  day* 
His  head  is  crown'd,  , 
With  garlands  round, 
Soft  anwio  wakes  ita  melody'^ 

'Mid  tears  he  tmilai|^ 
Forgets  his  toila, 

Aod  lifta  redeoMd  fran  ilarery. 
But  me,  DO  ray  of  hope  attends 

To  light  the  abyss  of  dark  despidr; 
The  jewel  that  my  fate  unbends, 
Liaa  bid  in  deeper  dariuieM  tMM  I 
Nor  waakh,  nor  fame. 
Nor  boDOur'd  name, 
My  radiant  mom  of  manhood  greet 
The  slave  of  love, 
Love's  slave  I  rove. 
And  aif  b,  unchain'd,  at  beauty'a  fiwt. 

A.  WL. 

STANZAS. 
There  is  a  spot,  far,  far  beyond 

This  transitory  scene, 
Where  all  is  glorious,  bright  and  dear. 

And  tranqtiilly  lereoe  t 
Where  stainless  souls,  imraoftel^firee* 

3haii  waniler  tliro'  eternity. 

And,  in  that  ever-blest  abode. 

Lore,  passionteas  and  pure. 
And  Beauty,  with  her  leniih-ii^a 

For  ever  shall  endure. 
There,  eain  Content,  wkh  plaeid  ray. 

Shall  gild  ihe  sunny  hours, 
While  Happiness  shall  deck  fair  Virtne'kbrew. 

Wkh  a  bright  wreath  or  fiMleleai  flow'ro. 

And  O !  how  dieering  is  the  thought. 

That  on  yon  lovely  shore. 
The  hearu  that  Death  had  aeret'd  here, 

Agahi  in  nnfon  ahall  adore — 
Again  shall  be  wafted  on  Love's  gentle  wing. 
And  bloom  in  the  smiles  of  a  Heavenly  spring. 

CABIX>S. 
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TO  LOVE. 
Hence,  babbling  ideot.  henee! 
False,  fleelinR,  phantom  of  unreal  JoyI 
Gvnius  of  sight  and  ud  cocoplMotSf 

And  loverli  teara;— 
Haiwe»torude  barbarians  fly* 

'      And  there  api^7 
Thy  magie  terrors  witwiing  fear»— 
Bleeding  tows  that  hope  endetlV^ 

And  promises  of  ain 
Go.faiuilettboy, 

Bid  callous  bosoms  feel  thj  snaarf; 
And  melt  with  tenderest  sighs  the  flinty  bean!— 

Yev-reval  diflr^ 
Tni  ill  eonieta  tlqr  powtf,  and  ovr  tUMaiU 

Yet,  bait  thoa  joys,  bright  jma&X 

And  not  alone 
Thy  subtle  poison  works  ita  learet  dhann!-— 
Jlut  luIlM  in  luring  sweets  that  fears  disArcn, 
Tampt  with  entieingbUss  each  amorous  one; 

Till  ficree  desirea  tint  aonghtaaii  aoollie. 
Wrap  in  eakindliqg  ilama%  and  madd'ningbiim! 

For  thee  the  poet  wakvs  th' enrapturing  lyre. 
And  breathes  in  wildest  melody  the  song;— 
Or  nobler  deeds  the  ravished  chords  inspire, 
Aadwk  iropaasion'd  strains  Ua  glowing  aaeenli  fire! 
For  thee — foe  thee 
Old  chiralry 
Starts  from  Oblivion;  and  in  MtnorjM  tj% 
The  belted  Knight 
And  crested  wamor,  throng 
Onee  more  the  pathway  to  a  deathless  fame; 

And  eaa'd  in  greaves  and  armour  bright, 
Tha^  like  opposing  suns,  seem  guiaMlor  fight, 
Eaefa  pieerleiB  fair  proehdn* 

For  thee,  thsyooth  redgne 
Alt  other  pleasures  of  the  paaalng  hflori-* 

And  age — its  visionsry  pow'r:— 

And  I,  even  I— can  claim 

Some  portion  of  thy  name! 
Alas!  a  vot*ry  at  thy  sovereign  shrine! 

Tesy  I  hare  Icnown  thee  in  thy  softest  form;— 
l*fe  woQ^d  thee  in  the  amilea  of  springs 

In  summer's  whispering  brpath,  so  warm— 
And  Autumn's  sweets,  luxuriant,  did  thee  bring: 
B*en  winter^  Uaat, 

As  scowlingly  it  hurries  past, 
Doth  to  my  listening;  ear  thy  praises  sing! 

But  I  have  iLnowo  thee  in  a  fonder  li^tp— 
I*re  felt  the  glow 

Of  feeling,  and  of  passion  loo; — 
All  the  soft  thrilliogs  of  thy  rich  delight, 
like  shadows  softly  stealing 
Around  the  verge  of  moon-lit  tow'r, 
Entwine  around  each  blissful  hour;- 

Botthey  have  fled,— refvealil^ 
Criers  thy  bliss  had   hid  before— 
Sorrows,  oh!  how  keen  y  known: 

Yea,  thoa  hast  sebooiVI  ny  heart  t0  pmir 
Its  ofTerings  at  AtHIction's  throne! 
To  meditate  in  silence — submissive — and  alone! 

Away  then.  Traitor,  flee! 
Woman^  «ren  witelierys 
Whispering  songs  of  sweeteil  hfill. 

And  with  a  Jndas  kisa 
Betray  it*  ef  still  to  deeper  wretehednct^ 
Fancy's  oUspring — folly  nurs'd— 
Foul  deceiver — Heauty's  dream— 
How  tnnoeent  thy  baby  face  doth  aeemf 


How  guiltless  that  sweet  look  of  thine? 

But  all!  thy  vrsions  of  delight 
Mock  but  with  farling  hopes  the  eager  gHMpS 
And  ere  the  longing  soul  can  clasp. 

Like  spirit  accurst,  • 
Or  unshriv'd  ghost  from  Stygian eeU 
At  morning's  rosy  birth  of  light. 
They  fade  to  tenfold  darlcness— deeper  ni|^t!'^ 
Away,  thy  talisroanic  spell 
May  not  enshrine, 
In  fresher  woe,  this  bleeding  heart  of  mine!— 

SENEX. 

'<  Jotia,  it  was  tery  thoughtless  for  hiaa  to  eome.ia 
a  git;  to  bid'me  farewell— with  iueh  a  skittish  hovao* 

too!" 

He's  gone  without  a  tear  or  sigh. 
He  dkl  not  bend  his  knee  at  i  arting; 

He  might  have  knelt,  and  swore  he'd  die, 
.  Although  he  thought  the  horse  was  sUriing. 

He's  gone — and  not  one  sad  farewell 
Burst  from  his  lips— and  trembled  wildlfi 

And  why?  I'm  snt  e  I  cannot  tell — 
I  bade  him  go,  'lis  true — but  mildly! 

He  might  have  stay'd  to  press  my  hand. 
Although  that  odious  horse  whs  praneingt 

Dear  Julia,  were  hia  eves  not  biand^ 
Had  not  he  a  sweet  MOt  for  danein^ 

Vm  sure  he  might  have  eome  last  night—* 

I  wonder  if  he  went  this  morning? 
Dear  Julia,  were  his  teeth  not  white^ 

Oh,Ue«amOahow  my  ebeeka  are  boniiBfv 

Dear  Jnlia,  did  he  not  look  pale  ? 

Perhaps  he's  ill — perhaps— oh,  DOI 
"Twas  only  in  that  silly  reel 

Bis  eyea  were  bent  on  Lama  80. 

1  think  I  am  not  Tery  well— 

O,  dear  me,  what  a  horrid  pillowt 
Harl^  Julia — was  not  that  our  bell^ 

Oh  BO— heTs  gone— Che  erael  fellow. 

But  prythe,  should  he  chance  to  come, 

Don't  tell  him  how  I've  wept  or  scoldedt 
Tell  him  this  book  has  kept  me  home- 
hope  hell  find  the  leaves  fsUed. 

Oh!  hut  I'm  very  sure  he's  gone — 
I  dream'd  last  night— oh,  poor  dear  fellow; 

1  wonder  if  hell  he  the  Too? 
Do  let^  go  ask  a  CMme^Teler. 

Come  Julia,  deai-est,  pray  make  haste: 
I  wkh  he  had  not  brought  his  gig  here; 

When  hnt  we  walts'd  he  ehupM  ray  waist; 
I  wonder  if  tfaafa  hi  the  figure? 

How  can  you  keep  me  waiting  so; 

Those  plaguy  pufis,  how  long  they  hinder— 
Yoall  he  an  hoar  before  yoo  go — 

How  oft  Fto  leeo  him  paii  tbia  window. 

His  voice  was  very,  very  sweet; 

Methinks  I  still  can  liear  him  singing- 
I'm  sure  I  heard  the  sound  of  feet; 

Oh  heavensl  how  the  bell  is  ringuig.  MARY. 

THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 

O  !  there  was  one,  who  died  In  life's  young  morn. 
Even  in  iu  brightest  moments.  Many  hearts 
Had  twined  with  her's  in  happy  interoourse, 
Ami  loved  her  well.  The  many  elowda  of  woo 
That  gaihcr  roand  the  tetter  hoora  of  life, 
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Hid  tatite  ht^n  to  brigUtea  oa  ber  view. 

Ere  4ie  wm  «a1ed  away.  And  tbere  were  some, 

Who  thought  it  halt)  that  she  should  die  so  soon ; 
That  one  so  loved*  who«e  prospects  were  so  bright, 
ShoaM  die,  while  there  were  tboufaitds  left  befaiad, 
'    Who  had  enjoyed  the  loveliness  of  life. 
And  now  were  tasting  even  its  bitter  dr^np* 
Whom  it  •woaM  learcety  eott  a  pang  to  die. 
But  such  were  nnt  her  thoughts.   She  calmtj  boved 
Beaeatb  the  stroke  of  death,  nor  evea  wished 
That  stroke  dehjcd. '  Heaveii  ope^  Ita  goUeo  gate* 
In  glory  on  her  vision,  and  she  leemed 
To  hear  a  Toice  of  mercy  call  her  henpe. 

And  80  she  died,  and  shed  not  even  a  tew, 
Save  those  of  penitence  and  humble  joy. 
Insach  a  death  there  was  a  warning  voice 
To  those  who  saw  her.  And  the  thought  would  press 
With  solemn  interest  upon  their  hearts. 
That  should  they  thus  be  called  to  pass  away, 
i   Even  in  the  bloom  of  life,  they  ooukl  not  aH 
DieeoM  she  had  died:  ARCOLO. 


MY  NATAL  DAY* 
My  natal  day !  my  natal  day  ! 

What  phantoma  erowd  my  troubled  bmint. 
What  visions  of  the  dreary  past: 

And  joys,  aad  griefs, — a  ghostly  train^ 
Like  mists  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
Come  o'er  rojr  tcembling  soul  and  whisper,  thoa 
Art  here,  my  natal  day  I 

My  natal  day !  my  natal  day ! 

How  well  thou  tell'st  of  seasons  gone! 
Hoye$,  how  vanished!  yet — how  gay ! 

And  fading  sisters,  one  by  one, 
Tli«t,  wrapt  in  Time's  oblivions  tomb, 
liave  wiog'd  their  trackless  flight,  and^bid  thee  come 
To  me,  my  natal  day !  \ 

My  natal  day!  my  natal  day ! 

How  have  thy  kindred's  promise  fled! 
Sweet  dreams,  and  soft  imaginings. 

And  pleaaant  voiees  from  the  shadet^ 
How  have  they  pass'd  away  ! — slialt  thou 
i'ttde  thua  so  qaick,  and  be  as  faithless  loo  i 
Alaa !  my  natal  day  I 

It  grieres  me  when  I  think  to  find 
'I'lie  bonds  of  fond  remembrance  broken  t 

Friends  held  dear,  and  kindre<l  kind. 

Whose  words  were  onue  afiecUon's  token, 

Whelm'd  in  oblivion's  dim-lit  sea  ! 

Or,  silently  neglectful,  turn  away 

From  thee,  my  natal  day ! 

Bat  oh !  thm  eanst  not  use  me  an !  • 

My  heart  is  not  so  cold  and  star 
It  cannot  feel— it  cannot  shrink 

Beneath  thy  withering  stroke— the  tear 
T!):»t,  (!ew.|ike,  steals  unnotic'd  down. 
Might  burst  the  too-full  heart,  to  tumuit  swola 
By  thee,  my  natal  day ! 

My  natal  day !  my  natnl  day ! 

Once  I  had  joy'd  in  thy  embrace  : — 
Like  shadows  'neath  the  moon  that  play. 

And  righ  whene*er  she  hide  herraee ; 
So  had  I  look'd  to  hear  thy  voice  : — 
Uut  ^w.  Oh  no !  I  cHnnot  now  rejoice 
In  thcc,  my  mttalday ! 

A  aomiething.seefiM  to  shnoad  mylnmr; 

And  dreams  of  strange  and  hidden  thin|^ 
Ceme  flitting  o'er  my  vision  dim. 
Like  epiMtl  on  ih^ir  airy  wings, 
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And  breathe,  like  antamn  leaves,  arotind 
A  sweetly  sad,  and  yet,  a  mournful  sound 
Of  Deatii,  my  natal  day  I 

They  fell  me  that  the  hour  is  nigh 
When  thou  and  all  thy  kin, shall  cease : 

When  hope,  ahd  fear,  and  grief,  and  jo^. 
And  all  that  mars  the  soul's  sweet  peace, 

Friendship  alone  wiii  treasured  tears  shall  lave, 

Whyn  thoa  and  I  ahiil  sleep,  unruffled  in  the  grave. 

SENEX. 

THE  VIRGIN'S  GRATE. 

Nought  could  be  heard,  save  the  whifipoorwilPf  eiy; 
The  deep  shades  of  night  weregathermg  fast. 
Yet  I  saw  by  the  moon^  gentle  u^t,  I  was  nigb, 
To  the  spot,  which  to  roem'ry  recalled  the  past* 
'Twas  but  a  simple  and  newly  raided  mound, 
Bv  poverty's  hand,  reared  up  in  the  wild, 
Where  heart-broken  friends  had  coUeeted  arooad, 
To  bvrv  the  form  of  misfortune's  child. 
No  tablet  of  stone  or  monument  proud, 
Was  raised  o'er  the  sod  of  the  vii^gin's  grare. 
No  epitaph  spoke  in  such  language  load, 
As  graces  the  marbled  tomb  of  the  brave. 
Too  oft  is  it  thns,  with  virtue  and  worth; 
In  life, — 'tis  despised,  nnnotieed,  neglected; 
In  death— its  clay  tenement  plaeed  in  the  earth 
As  unfit  for  the  world,  and  therefore  rejected. 
But  Laura  !  thy  worth  shall  not  be  negtoetad, 
I  will  try  if  1  can  thy  epitaph  write: 
Aad  fai  the  dark  wild,  shall  a  tomb  eieeted, 
WhIditriUthakindpilj  of  etoaagen  iafiu. 

EN^IA. 

There's  a  solemn  9f)und,  and  it  comes 
Like  the  voice  of  evening  o'er  a  weary  earth  ; 
And  its  tones  are  aatboao  whose  birth 

Are  of  the  silent  tombs. 

It  is  borne  on  the  west  wind's  sigh 
In  dying  cadences,  that,  quivering,  glide 
Like  moonbeams  on  the  sombre  aide 

Of  some  dark  forest  nigh.  , 

It  speaketh,  be  hush'd  !     I  am  he 
To  whom  the  whirlwind,  in  his  march  of  death, 
Kneeleih  obsequious,  for  my  breath 

Could  bid  his  trinmphs  stay  ! 

"  I  am  he,  whom  the  sullen  roar 
Of  mighty  billows,  when  a  frowning  sky 
ChnfKl  and  afTrighted,  kissed  the  angry  aca. 

Hath  humbly  knelt  bt  tore. 

"  I  am  he,  whom  the  flashing  sword. 
When  the  erash  of  helmets  and  the  elanging  spear 

Be?;)nke  the  battling  tempest  new, 
Own'd  as  its  hau^^hty  lord. 

**  And  yet  I  am  no  victor  !  but  my  brow 
Hath  been  to  the  pride  of  many  a  ehapletheir; 

I  was — 1  am  not!  ytt  shnll  any  dare 
To  call  ine  pow  crless  !*  No ! 

"  I  have  gazed  with  a  tearless  cheek 
On  thtt  sick  one's  pallet,  and  a  moiber's  cry 

Wnil'd  o'er  her  offspring's  dying  agony— 
But  1  laugU'd,  fur  1  call'd  it  weals.! 

"  I  have  been  with  tl>e  gnilty  sool 
In  its  midnight  moments — and  when  o*er  it  Fear 
Conjur'd  its  phantoms,  and  Despair 

In  burning  torrenta  Hole* 

'*  And  yet  ihon  hast  known  me,  when 

Thnu  ^ert  all  smiles,  and,  bnply,  when  all  lean; 
At  eve  r%  e  met  thee,  and  at  morn. 
At  prayer  aod  in  aia. 
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«  And  min«  were  (ke  qoiet  hmn^ 

BeemM  in  iU  joyous  li-liine8«,  part 
Of  the  laugh  of  the  sun-born  flowVt. 

"And  the  tpring**  young  hope*,  loo,  were  mine! 
Tlie  ramiaw't  ripvneM,  and  the  fladdteniBl  mum 

Of  many  voices  bn  »ihinf  round 
Their  muaic  lo  diune. 

And  automn't  glory,  with  its  fall 
Of  Mdemn  nuUing  iMvet,  it*  gay  aitire— 
And  Winter,  hoary  monarch  ol  the  fCar-" 
All !  I  have  linewn  them  ail! 

«  Aye,  I  have  known  them  all?  tot  wji* 
Now  marks  ane— once  the  high  and  migMrf  Hwe 

Where  ia  ray  glory,  grandeur?  GoM 
Wiih  the  twilight's  faded  kae  I 

« I,  whom  rnioc  eartfi  and  tea  and  skjr. 

And  all  ihetr  tributiiry  sepli,  obeyed — 
What  am  1  now  I  How  fallen !  made 
A  jest!  nnoekery!*' 

It  hat  eeaMd,  that  ««lee,  Ht  plaint— 

And  the  niib  of  the  wind  that  gois  moaning  by. 
Hath  borne  on  iU  wing*  da  oil,  wiUi  a 
—      ■  ■  lad  Oitent.  8BNBX 


THE  TWO  JHIGimr. 
»» the  Dtath  qf  Adamt  and  Jefftrnmi. 

Jflmn  tower  to  tower,  over  all  thnkm^a 

The  evening  bell  is  tolling. 
The  halfittast  flag  ii  heavily  iWniiedt 

And  dm  nurfbd  dnia  it  raUinff. 

Mark  !  the  mimite  gnn  speaks  krad  and  free. 
And  then  rests  nwhilt;  from  iU  ealiiaf  | 

Whatever  tells  ot  ntoriality 
it  nivnja  and  and  appalling. 

Bat  this  it  more  than  •  eommm  knell, 

And  should  make  u«  more  solemn  hearted^ 
For  its  deep  and  sullen  wamingt  teUj 
Of  a  ni^^  twain  departed. 

Onr  Bafle  wlieelt  fWmi  the  Swrfh  Nofthf 

And  sorrowiiig  droopi  his  pinion, 
For  the  aagest  soul  of  our  own  hai  gone  fortl^ 
And  the  pride  of  ■•the  Andent  DoMinion.^ 

Te»,  he, — the  illattriont  tpirit— who 

Uplilied  the  torch  to  the  N  iii  ms 
And  avowed  that  the  chain  ot  the  tjrant  waabartt 

In  the  proudest  of  I^eelarathma. 

Praise  to  ttiem  both,  for  their  caanad  nad  Mai, 

In  the  penious  Kme  of  lerror» 
Wken  one  might  have  ruined  the  eolftnoii  weal 

By  a  single  unguarded  error. 

Late  lo«t  anddoplnrcd,  they  have  gone  tollieir  roit, 

To  enjoy  their  well  earned  wages. 
With  the  kindred  host  of  the  wisest  and  belt 

Of  the  okl  L^glakuors  and  Sages. 

Tan  luilres  had  passed  since  the  very  day 
When  our  pile  of  state  was  foumled  ; — 

And*th^  breathed  their  exulting  spiriu  awaf, 
Witii  their  gratefol  aons  torroanded. 

From  the  thifcldom  of  care  they  yearned  to  be  free, 
For  they  felt  that  this  life  was  a  burdeni" 

Tbej  sprung  from  n  temporal  jubile^ 
To  reap  their  fannuMrtal  fuerdoo. 


Their  dying  thoughts  ivoMTod  lo  their  hone^ 
To  the  scenes  at  tiieir  early  devotion; — 

And  they  perished  wiUi  glofy,— they  died  otertoiat 
By  the  strength  of  their  own  erooiioa. 

Like  the  letUng  tun,  thejr  tank  to  alcop» 

Its  splendour  suspends  our  sorrow. 
But  the  dews  of  a  long  dark  mght  will  WOep^ 
For  the  dawn  of  aa  bright  a  morrow. 

Companions  in  youth,  they  togpthrr  begQII 

Their  career  so  high  and  pri<kd, 
Tbeh>  eoorae  waa  alike,  and  their  end  a*  ow. 

And  in  death  they  were  not  divided. 
Oh !  who  dHre*deny,  that  has  beard  of  our  land. 

Whether  friends  to  Gohimbia  or  ibemcn. 
This  MgnW  a  Providential  hand, 

O,  »f«.  EAOTEBUMG. 

a 

THE  WIHT£B  lOGUT. 
List  to  the  fierce  uproar  and  wild  oororootkjn 

Of  the  horwling  winds  without!  while  wrapt  in  . 
Clouds  and  dailuiett  now,  the  whirling  tempcat 
Rages  with  resistlett  fnrf  round,  and 
BLck  winged  glooms  involve  creation's  fsce.  In 
One  continued  flow  tlie  snowy  show'r  descenda. 
And  spreads  itt  drifted  flakea,  high  tow 'ring,  o*er 
The  cheerless  waste.    Where,  'mid  the  horrors  of 
A  night  like  this,  sliall  the  wan,  pxllid  wretch, 
Whom  poTerty  hath  doom 't  I  to  brave  the  pieroiog 
Wintry  blust — the  wrath  of  ih'unpitying  storm; 
Where  shall  the  aufiPring  child  of  misery  hnd 
Repoaeforhiaonshelter'd  head?  and  where, 
Diiven  out  to  roam  in  gI')oniy  lont  liness, 
0'erearth*s  witle  stage,  sliall  pining,  haggard  waot. 
Find  a  tean  nortel  for  hit  fiimirfiVl  Kpaf 
Oh  ye,  who,  blest  wiih  all  the  world  can  give. 
In  tranquil  happiness,  float  down  the  clear 
Unroflli-d  stream  of  life,  whoneVr  harelcnown 
Misio.  time's  piteous  load,  nor  tasted  misery's 
Bitter  draught — pause  for  a  while,  and  think  of 
Those  poor,  shivering,  noiseless onet,  whote  oarlMf 

Pilgrimatje  is  joyless,  unciideHr'd — who 

Meet  with  nought  but  scorn  from  high,  unbending 

Pride,  atid  toil  along  their  way  wkhout  eno 

Frieiid  to  cheer — and  when  pale,  sorrowing  distress 

Implores,  extend  the  hand  of  meek  and  he«v'nlj 

Ciiarity—afford  relief  to  drooping, 

Helpless  »ge,and  cause  the  dim  and  sunken  eye 

Of  grief  to  brighten  up  with  joy    then  will  yon 

Bear  thro'  life,  the  poor  ma  n't  heartfelt  thanks,  «(  d 

The  hleitioi>  of  your  G od  CAULOS. 


DEATH. 

Ah!  who  can  tell  how  solemn  'tis  to  nrge 

Our  onwani  footsteps  through  the  vale  of  death ; 
To  try  (he  realioa  that  lie  beyond  the  verge 

Of  that  dark  stream,  whence  not  a  whispered 
Returns  to  tell  of  anght  that  spirits  And, 
When  they  have  left  the  seenea  of  time  behurf  i 
Vainly  the  wild  delusive  dreams  of  (iaie 

May  flutter  round  the  spirit  in  that  hour : 
They  cannot  wash  away  a  ringle  erime, 

They  cannot  dissipate  the  clouds  that  lowetf 
So  often  o'er  the  tomb,  nor  shed  one  ray 
Around  the  ditemhodied  tpirit*^  way. 
Oh  I  rain  is  every  hope  hut  hope  in  heaven, 

To  tool  he  the  parting  spirit.  Nought  avail, 
When  the  last  feeble  oordt  of  life  are  rivoo. 

All  earthly  cfinsoLitions.    Tlmi'  thovulo 
That  separates  eternity  from  time. 
Ye,  ye  alone  can  guide  as,  Faith  and  H^peigol'g*- 
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' '  (lis  learnina!  eavoiim  not  the  scho  )I-Iike  gln^, 

Tliat  most  con^iisUi  in  I'ctioing  vvordd  and  terow; 

And  K>ono8t  wins  a  man  nn  empty  name: 

Nor  only  Jong  or  far -ftlfli'd  rirciim8(nnc«, 

Wrapt  in  the  curious  gcncraltii-8  of  aru; 

But  a  direct  and  anal^f  tic  siun 

Of  all  the  worihand  tint  vffjcta  of  arts." 
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CLERMONT  ACADEMY. 

This  Institution,  of  which  the  engraTing  pre- 
sents a  faithful  and  spirited  representation,  is 
situated  on  the  road  from  Frankfordto  German- 
town,  where  it  ia  intersected  by  the  old  Heart 
Lane.  It  is  about  three  miles  North  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  one  and  a  half  W.  S.  W.  from 
Frankford,  seated  on  the  highest  ridge  between 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill;  it  enjoys  a  salu- 
brious atmosphere,  and  a  most  beautiful  pros- 
pect>  which,  if  not  so  romantic  as  some,  will 
yield  to  few  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  for  the 
agreeable  variety  of  pleasing  scenery;  it  has 
been  for  many  years  proverbially  healthy,  and 
we  cannot  well  eonceive  where  our  citizens  could 
find  a  more  desirable  situation  for  their  sons 
than  Clermont.  The  building  is  extremely  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose;  the  rooms,  especially  the 
chambers,  are  large  and  airy;  the  water  pure; 
and  the  grounds  spacious  and  shady,  affording 
such  inducements  to  the  students  to  take  plenty 
of  healthful  exercise  as  will  almost  insure  an 
exemption  from  disease. 

It  was  built,  as  nearly  as  we  can  recollect, 
about  the  year  1804,  for  two  brothers,  named 
Carre,  whom  the  blacks  of  9t.  Domingo  drove 
from  their  home  and  possessions;  and  who  de- 
voted IhemseTves  to  the  instruction  of  the  rising 
eons  of  the  country,  which  afforded  thorn  an 
asylum,  as  the  most  noble  recompense  left  in 
their  power  to  bestow. 

Many  of  our  most  respectable  citixens  are 
now  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  their  stu- 
dies «t  Clermont,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Messrs.  Carre  and  their  successors.  It  was  va- 
cant several  years,  until  Mr.  8arauel  S.  Griscom 
took  charge,  and  opened  his  school  in  April, 
1828;  in  less  than  a  year  it  was  filled  up,  a  cir- 
cumatance  which  shews  sufBciently  the  estima- 
tion in  which  his  qualifications  and  manner  of 
performing  his  duties  are  held  by  his  friends, 
and  those  of  our  citizens  who  know  him. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers,  we  have 
subjoined  a  part  of  his  circular: — 

The  course  of  lostructioa  embraces  all  the 

Id 


elementary  branches  of  an  English  education, 
with  mathematics,  and  the  Latin,  FVench  and 
Spanish  languages.  All  the  students  have  the 
privilege  of  familiar  lectures  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, illustrated  by  experiments,  with  excel- 
lent apparatus. 

The  English  department  is  under  the  particu- 
lar care  of  the  subscriber,  aided  by  two  well 
qualiSed  assistants;  and  (he  classical  school  is 
taught  by  two  competent  Instructors,  natives  of 
France  and  Spain,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
principal. 

The  primary  design  of  the  Institution  is  to 
qualify  young  men  thoroughly  for  useful  and 
active  life.  And  while  we  contine  ourselves  prin- 
cipally to  those  branches  of  learning  which  are 
essential  to  the  man  of  business,  a  care  will  be 
exerted  to  inspire  the  students  with  a  taste  for 
general  literature,  and  a  fondness  for  the  study 
of  nature.  The  plan  of  government  is  mild  and 
parental;  and  both  in  the  family  and  the  school 
no  exertion  shall  he  spared  that  will  contribute 
to  the  learning,  morals,  health  or  comforts,  of 
those  who  moy  be  confided  to  our  care." 

Such  are  the  terms  which  the  principal  of  this 
Institution  proposes  in  the  management  of  it; 
and  we  may  add  our  own  testimony  in  his  favor, 
that  we  believe  no  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  state  is  belter  conducted,  or  in  which  the 
elements  of  general  science  are  taught  with 
more  correctness  and  facility  than  m  Clermont 
Seminary. 

Written  for  the  Saturday  Kvcning  Poit 
THE  LIGHT  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

AN  ABVENTUKK. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed,  that  every 
person  is  more  or  less  the  object  of  superstitious 
fears,  which  is  generally  owing  to  impressions 
formed  on  their  minds  while  young;  nor  are  in- 
stances wanting  to  support  this  assertion.  Per- 
sons of  the  most  determined  bravery,  who  could 
face  death  at  the  canrwn's  mouth;  who  quailed 
not  when  the  rattling  vollies  of  musketry  and 
th^  groans  of  the  dying  saluted  their  ears,  have 
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TH£  CiSKET. 


been  knttwn  to  vbrink  with  horror  and  afTright 
from  the  hooting  of  an  owl  or  the  chirpinj^  of  a 

solitary  cricket.  A  ludicrous  instance  of  this 
kind  came  under  my  observation  a  few  years 
■go.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  182-  that  I  at- 
tended collegf!  in  I.  .  preparatory  to  my 

entering  on  the  study  of  medicine.  While  there 
I  usually  attended  a  meeting  of  a  select  nomber 
of  students,  which  was  held  twico  a  week,  for 
the  purpose  of  spending  our  evenings  in  instruc- 
tive conversation  and  social  conviviality.  Our 
society  was  composed  of  the  choicest  spirits  of 
tlie  college;  and  we  found  each  others  company 
so  agreeable,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  on  our 
way  home  to  be  saluted  by  the  sonorous  cries  of 
**  Past  two  o'clock,"  by  those  guardians  of  tho 
night  y'clepe;!  watchmen.     The  way  to  my 

lodgings  lay  past  Church,  the  distance  to 

which  might  be  considerably  shortened  by  cross- 
ing the  church  yard,  which  was.  the  road  I  ge- 
nerally cho?e. 

One  evenmg,  aficr  a  very  interesting  discus- 
sion, which  detained  us  until  a  late  hour,  our 
society  was  dispersed,  and  I,  crraspiiiLj  my  cud- 
gel, sallied  forth  on  my  way  iioiue.  The  sky 
was  overcast  with  clouds,  and  the  winds  howled 
drearily  around  tiie  lofty  roofs  as  1  proceeded 
along  the  pjltjnt  and  apparently  deserted  stree??. 
No  person  interrupted  my  cogitations,  for  ail 
slept;  and  thedealh-like  silence  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  riiol<:n(;'ioly  croaking  of  tlic  Invcr!! 
sign?,  as  they  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  night 
wind.  The  lamps  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  drowsin*:.-'s  which  pervaded  among  the 

good  ciii.'»jn5  of  L  ,  for  tUon^Th  a  liglit 

glimmered  here  and  there  along  tho  sirects,  yet 
they  were  so  feini  that  they  served  only  to  make 
darkness  visible,  and  add  to  the  dreariress  of 
the  BCL-rie.    I  hn\  jnsl  reaolied  the  church  yard, 
and  waii  about  to  spring  over  the  wall,  when  a 
clock  from  an  adjacent  steeple  struck.  I  listen- 
ed, n.:id  heard  it  c':i:me  eleven  iuui  three  quar- 
ters,   i  was  astonished,  for  although  I  knew  it 
was  late,  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  that  time  of 
night.    I  pressed  the  spring  of  my  repeater, 
wliich  rcturtiod  liio  samo  information;  nnd  there 
was  no  manner  of  doubt  in  the  world  but  tiiat  I 
was  standing  alono  near  a  church  yard — that 
well-known  receptacle  of  ghosts — within  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  of  the  lime  of  their  nightly  peram- 
bulations: and  I  mustc9nfe5<«  that  my  sensations 
wara  not  the  most  pleasant  on  finding  myself 
alone  at  such  a  lime  and  place.    I  was  half  per- 
suaded to  go  around  by  the  road,  but  as  I  am 
not  naturally  a  coward,  K  summoned  all  my  cou- 
rage, and  springing  over  tho  wall,  I  proceeded 
rapidly  towards  the  cliurch.    It  was  a  large, 
Yenerable  pile,  surmounted  by  a  doino  and  cross, 
in  whose  prominent  mouldings  the  bat  and  fowl 
found  an  undisturbed  dwelling.  The  massive  co- 
lumns in  the  portico,  the  Gothic  arched  windows, 
reaehing  nearly  from  tho  floor  to  the  cornice— 
the  rude,  prominent  carvings  which  covered  the 
front,  all  combined  to  give  it  an  antiquated  and 
solemn  appearance,  and  evinced  the  handy- work 
•f  sonw  architect  of  **anld  lang  syne.**  As  I 


approaehed  the  ehnrch,  tho  noon,  which  had 

been  hid  by  the  clouds  all  OTcning,  now  ahone 
tiiroiigh  a  breach,  and  in  an  instant  was  conceal- 
ed under  another  cloud  as  impervious  as  the  one 
just  passed.    Yet  by  its  liglit,  transient  as  it 
was,  I  thought  I  discovered  a  human  figure  glid- 
ing along  the  side  of  the  church.    Curiosity  and 
a  search  after  adTontores  are  two  feolinga  Ofer 
to  be  found  in  the  youthful  breast,  and  as  I  pos- 
se^ficd  a  considerable  share  of  both,  no  sooner 
had  the  aforesaid  figure  "  hove"  in  sight,  than 
I,  forgetting  my  superstitioue  feara,  darted  after 
it,  without  reflecting  that  a  pistol  bail  tliron^h 
my  brain,  or  a  dagger  in  my  bosom,  might  be 
the  reward  of  my  impertinent  curiosity.  On 
coming  to  the  corner  of  the  vestry  room,  I  ftopt 
to  reconnoitre;  but  neither  hearing  nor  seeing 
any  thing,  i  tvas  about  to  return  to  the  path, 
when,  on  raising  my  eyes,  judge  my  astonish- 
ment as  I  discovered  that  the  window  behind 
the  altar  was  illuminated.    Mr.  Editor,  have 
you  ever  tallied  forth  to  exhibit  a  new  coat,  and 
in  swiftly  turning  a  corner  came  suddenly  in 
contact  with  a  chimney  sweeper?  —  or  in  leaping 
over  a  atite,  have  you  ever  found  ^  our  foot  neat- 
ly placed  on  tho  tail  of  a  rattle^anako?  If  so, 
you  can  form  some  idea  of  my  sorpriso  when  I 
discovered  a  church,  which  was  used  but  once 
in  two  weeks,  illuminated  at  midnight.  The 
first  thing  that  struck  my  mind  was,  that  there 
were  rot)bcrs  in  tho  church,  and  accordingly  I 
cautiously  approached  tho  window,  w  ith  the  in- 
tention of  examining  the  interior  j  but  I  was  dis- 
appointed; for  although  that  was  tho  lowest  en 
that  side  of  the  building,  it  was  so  high  as  to 
prevent  mo  from  seeing  any  thing  else  than  the 
ceiling;  and  as  tho  intruders  had  no  doubt  loca- 
ted themselves  in  some  other  part  of  the  house, 
I  was  compelled  to  rest  cafisticd  with  discover- 
ing that  the  light  burned  steady  and  oven  some 
place  near  the  altar.    I  listened  attentively,  but 
could  liojr  nothin.7;  and  I  shuddered  involunta- 
rily as  the  thought  shot  across  my  brain,  that  it 
might  be  tho  work  of  ghosts.    I  had  drank  with 
youthful  eagerness  the  fascinating  stories  of 
haunted  castles, — dragons,  statues,  coffins,  and 
mysterious  lights  that  appeared  in  some  uninha- 
bited turret;  whore  tradition  told  of  mordered 
beauty,  whose  ghost  was  said  to  appear  hovor- 
ing  around  tho  haunted  spot.    And  often  had  I, 
with  youthful  enthusiasm,  wished  to  become  the 
hero  of  a  Spanish  romance,  and  hold  commu- 
nion with  some  beautiful  spirit.    Hero  was  an 
opportunity  to  gratify  my  curiosity;  and  I  con- 
fess that,  although  I  felt  myself  able  to  compete 
with  anything  mortal  of  my  own  dimensions, 
yet  [  was  not  at  all  ambitious  to  combat  with  a 
ghost,  though  not  half  my  size.    And  although 
1  was  determined  to  discover  the  eanse  of  this 
light,  I  was  not  hero  enough  to  attempt  it  my- 
self, and  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
the  sexton,  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
church  yard,  and  directly  opposite  tho  aforesaid 
window.    We  were  old  acquaintances,  and  pre- 
suming on  his  friendship  for  me,  I  knocked  bold- 
ly at  hia  door;  and  after  soon  turn  iMCieded  in 
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aronsinf  him*  and  thrusting  hi«  haad  out  of  an 

upper  window,  in  no  very  conciltatiog  tone  lie 
demanded  who  I  was,  and  what  was  my  .busi- 
ness, lliat  I  disturbed  honest  people  at  this  lime 
of  night.  In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  ■inform- 
ed him  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  eatrealad  hini  to 
accompany  me  to  the  church. 

•*  Light  in  the  church!*'  mattered  the  old  man 
inarticulately— >**  light  in  the  church;  wJiy,  man* 
ye  must  bo  dreamin' — how  could  light  come  in 
the  church?  Qae  yc'r  gates,  yo  graceless  iiin 
roer,  and  eeek  seme  ither  person  to  run  yeVngs 
on.  Light  in  the  church  I  a  pretty  story,  in- 
deed," and  was  about  retiring  from  the  window, 
when  I  redoubled  ny  entreaties  that  he  would 
aecompany  me  to  thechoreb.  To  wliich  he  an- 
swered— "  I  tell  ye,  mon,  yc  must  be  dreamin'. 
I  have  been  sexton  o'  that  blessed  kirk  tiust.va 
and  thirty  yean,  eone  next  Michtelmas  day, 
and  I  nerer  saw  any  thing  in  that  way  in  all  my 
life.*' 

«*  But,"  said  I,  *'  you  old  sleepy  liead,  open 
your  eres,  and  if  that  window  behind  the  altar 
is  not  illuminated,  I  never  saw  light  in  tuy  life. 
Suce  you  can  see  it  now.  Ah!  am  i  dicaming 
now,  think  3N>ur* 

*»Why,  why,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  hurn- 
edly ;  *'why,  as  sure  aa  God  lives  there  is  light 
in  the  church  too." 

•*  Be  sure  there  is,"  said  I;  hurry  and  come 
down,  there  are  robbers  in  tlin  cliurch." 

**  Thieves,  robbers,"  muttered  the  old  man, 
impatiently. — **  I  tell  ye  it  must  be  something 
else;  bji  we'll  see  abont  it,  we*llsee  about  it," 
he  added,  leaving  the  window,  and  io  a  short 
time  at  the  door. 

Bat  all  my  eloquence  was  exerted  in  vain;  he 
absolutely  rcfu'^cd  to  accompany  me,  at  first  al- 
eging  that,  if  tbey  were  robbers,  we  m  gbt  pro- 
b^ly  get  our  brains  knocked  out;  and  ifit  should 
tara  ont  to  be  gho8ts-~hore  his  voice  sunk  into 
whispers,  and  lie  turned  pale,  as  he  added — if 
It  should  be  the  work  o'  the  evil  one,  God  for- 
give us,  we  might  be  earried  oflTin  a  flap  o*  fire, 
for  who  kens  the  power  o*  the  evil  one,  espe- 
cially at  midnight." 

I  endeavored  to  laugh  him  out  of  Iiis  fear.s, 
and  partially  succeeded;  for  he  at  length  agreed 
te  accompany  me,  on  condition  that  his  old  ser- 
vant, Christian,  should  accompany  us:  (o  which 
1  gladly  agreed,  for  the  old  adage,  "  (he  more 
the  merrier,"  waa  ifuite  appropriate  at  present. 
Christian  was  a  German,  'if  a  :iloul,  athletic 
frame,  and  possessed  an  immense  fund  of  human 
courage.  He  was  instantly  called,  and  without 
hoeitaiion  agreed  to  accompany  us.  Seizing  an 
old  rusty  horseman's  pi?t()l  and  hi;?  hat  at  the 
same  instant,  and  viewmg  his  rude  accoutrements 
with  an  appearance  of  8elf*satisfaction,  he  fn> 
quired  of  me,  "  Whether  as  how  I  did  not  think 
as  he  was  de  worry  feller  to  fite  mid  de  Spitzbu- 
ben?" 

Our  plan  was  thta>-We  were  all  to  proceed 

pilently  to  the  grand  entrance  of  the  church,  and 
station  Christian  at  the  door;  then  the  se.xton 
%rae  to  aeoompany  me  to  the  church,  and  if  we 


found  robbers  in  it,  we  wore  instantly  to  return 
to  the  door,  lock  it,  and  alarm  the  watchmen. 

Having  .eettled  all  prcliminariee,  we  sallied  out 

on  our  nuctuiual  expedition. 

The  eexton,  armed  with  a  ponderous  bunch  of 

keys,  two  wax  candles  and  a  small  lamp,  took 
the  lead.  I,  with  my  trusty  (  ndii;el,  i-anie  next ; 
and  Chrislian,  with  his  pistol  in  one  iiand,  and  a 
stick  of  wood  in  the  other,  brougiit  up  the  rear. 
In  tills  order,  without  a  word,  our  singular  pro- 
cession reached  the  ( luirch.  And  here  the  f^x- 
ton,  after  stationing  Christian  at  his  post,  an(i 
shaking  hands  with  each  of  us,  as  a  token  that 
we  would  not  defort  him,  tremblinj^ly  applied  the 
kej^  and  in  Gud'H  name  sprung  the  lock.  The 
door  swung  slowly  open,  and  every  eye  waa 
turned  towards  the  opposite  side.  The  sexton 
\\  as  riveted  to  (lie  spoi,  for  a  brilliant  light  shortc 
around  the  aliar,  illummatiug  the  gilt  images, 
and  casting  in  magnified  shadows  the  grotesque 
niotildings  wiiiirh  covered  the  altar.  It  is  not 
known  how  long  he  would  have  kept  that  posi- 
tion, had  I  not  aroused  htm  from  it.  He  start- 
ed, gazed  fearfully  round,  and  for  some  time 
could  not  understand  me.  When  he  did,  how- 
ever, ho  gave  the  lamp  to  Christian,  lit  the  wax 
candles,  and  mechanically  followed  me  into  the 
church,  .^fier  advancing  softly  to  the  ai?!e  ;i. 
few  paces,  I  stopped  to  listen,  but  all  was  hush- 
ed, and  nothing  disturbed  the  silence  which  per- 
vaded the  temple  of  God.  The  damp,  chill  air 
filled  the  house,  and  the  gloomy  walls  seemed 
to  enclose  us  as  a  tomb.  Our  lights  burned  dim- 
ly, and  although  the  sexton  frequently  called 
my  attention  to  their  appearance,  I  was  unable 
to  discover  the  least  tint  of  blue;  nor  were  my 
olfactory  nerves  acute  enough  to  perceive  any 
of  that  tnlphurous  stench  whieh  is  generally  the 
forerunner  of  preternatural  appearances.  Hear- 
ing nothing,  wo  were  about  to  proceed,  wiien 
the  old  man  who  carried  the  lights  struck  his 
foot  against  a  stick  which  lay  in  the  aisle,  and 
started  back  so  suddenly  as  to  extinguish  the 
lights,  one  of  which  was  thrown  with  violence 
among  the  pews,  where  I  judged  it  best  to  let  it 
reniain.  Al'tcr  some  time,  1  succeeded  in  coax- 
ing the  old  man  to  lelurn  to  Christian  and  lelignt 
the  remaining  candle,  but  was  forced  to  wait  a 
considerable  Ume  for  his  return;  for  Christian, 
on  hearing  the  noise,  had  doped  and  locked  the 
door,  in  order,  as  he  afterwards  stated,  to  "halt 
the  Spitsbuben  in  ter  kirche."  At  length  he 
returned;  and,  in  spite  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
place,  1  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  appear- 
ance. His  clothes  seemed  to  be  put  on  in  the  ' 
gi  catc.ot  hurry.  His  leathern  breeches  were  un- 
buckled;  lie  had  one  b'ue  and  one  white  stool; - 
ing  on;  his  shoes  \vero  on  slip  shod;  around  iiih 
shoulders  was  thrown  a'great  coal,  hooked  at  the 
coll.ir,  the  arms  of  wliich  hung  down  ns  upcIcss 
at  liis  side,  and  from  between  the  perpend  cular 
rollHruf  which  appe:ired  a  countenance  in  which 
fear  and  terror  were  strongly  portrsyed.— His 
lie  t'l  was  ornamented  with  a  fiery  red  night-cap; 
aini  in  short,  his  whole  figure  was  sufficient  to 
elicit  a  smile  from  the  most  tevere  misanthrope. 
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He  was  to  exhausted,  so  terriBed  at  th«  thought 
of  proceeding  any  further,  thai  be  wae  b«rely 
able  to  hand  me  the  remaining  candle.  Mut- 

teririg  a  fervent  ejaculation  for  safely,  he  sunk 
back  luio  ilia  seat,  unable  to  render  me  the  least 
assistance.   The  taak,  therefore,  of  exploring 

the  church  devolved  upon  me  alone;  the  olil 
man's  assistance  was  utterly  out  of  the  question; 
and  Christian,  who  was  at  the  door,  no  doubt 
had  it  locked;  for,  notvithatanding  his  martial 
appearance  and  fearless  expressions,  I  begin  to 
think  that  he  was  not  quite  so  courageous  as  he 
pretended.  I  accordingly  prepared  for  the  worst, 
and  advanced  towards  the  uliar.  I  was  now 
opposite  the  sacristy,  the  door  of  which  stood 
half  open,  and  a  bnght  light  shone  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  room*  I  pauaed  a  moment;  then, 
summoning  all  my  courage,  I  laid  my  hand  on 
the  door,  and  with  a  quick  motion  of  my  ariu 
awDDg  it  back  to  its  greatett  extent.  One  glance 
waa  sulHcient.  Tho  blood  curdled  round  my 
heart — I  sprang  back  several  feet, — for  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  sacristy,  on  a  sola,  lay  a  fe- 
male corse,  arrayed  in  the  babilimenta  of  the 
grave.  A  cand  c  burned  on  the  floor,  within  a 
ievi  feet  of  this  motionless  tigure.  When  I  re- 
oovered  my  faculties,  I  was  laying  on  a  marble 
slab,  which  covered  the  entrance  of  a  vault;  the 
cool  air  rushed  in  my  face  as  I  rose,  and  shud- 
dering sprang  from  the  ''tainted  spot,"  and  stood 
before  tbe  altar.  At  this  instant  tbe  moon  borst 
forth  in  all  her  splendor,  gleaming  through  the 
high  arch  windows,  covering  the  altar  with  a 
shower  of  light,  and  illuminating  the  magoilicent 
pictures  which  decked  the  walls  of  tbe  church. 
Here  stood  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  surrounded 
by  bis  disciples;  and  methought  tbe  countenance 
of  tbe  beloved  apoatle  ebone  with  nnusiuil  holy 
rapture,  as  he  reclined  upon  tho  bosom  of  his 
Lord  and  master.  There  tiie  Magdalene's  tears 
ivere  wiped  away,  and  her  heart  cheered  with 
the  sounds  of  "  Daughter,  be  of  gbod  cheer,  thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee;'*  and  in  another  the  ma- 
lignant Jews  were  crucifying  the  ^*  Prince  of 
Peace,"  whose  countentiiee  beamed  with  celes- 
tial majesty  and  forgiveneea.  I  had  aeea  these 
pictures,  but  ihcy  never  before  appeared  so  af- 
lecting.  1  delighted  to  gaze  on  them,  and  it 
was  with  regret  that  I  beheld  the  moon  slowly 
retire  under  a  cloud,  leaving  in  its  place  a  com- 
paratively dim  light,  which  still  gleamed  from 
the  interior  of  the  sacristy.  A  slight,  stifled 
breathing  near  me  arrested  my  attention,  which 
was  followed  by  a  rubbing  against  the  wall. — 
Gliding  around  the  altar,  after  a  few  seconds' 
observation,  I  demanded  *■  Who's  there?*'  but 
without  receiving  an  answer;  but  at  that  instant 
I  discovered  a  figure  in  the  shade  of  the  altar 
moving,  and  though  a  little  alarmed,  I  repeated 
my  demand  In  a  louder  and  more  angry  tone; 
und,  to  my  great  consternation,  I  perceived  the 
figure  increase  in  stature  several  inches,  though 
.it  remained  dote  to  the  wall;  and  I,  mustering 
all  my  courage,  demanded,  in  as  sterna  voice 
aspossble,  Who's  there? '  at  the  same  time 
declaring  that  I  would. certainly  knock  itdowni 


when  an  uproar  arose  in  the  church;  a  light  fit- 
fully danced  upon  the  wall  over  my  head;  the 
church  echoed  with  cries  of  **Stop,  Tom!  stop, 
I  tell  you!  don't  bo  hasty!"  and  as  a  gigantic 
shadow  appeared  on  the  opposite  wall,  1  felt 
myself  grasped  round  the  waist,  and  tbe  next  in- 
stant lay  stunned  on  the  marble  pediment.  I 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  lialf  a  dozen 
rude,  savage  looking  fellows,  whose  lights  dis- 
closed a  very  ludicrous  spectacle,  and  enabled 
me  to  discover  that  the  author  of  my  fall  lay  by 
my  side  almost  senseless.  A  few  pacea  f&rther 
lay  the  object  of  my  fears,  in  the  form  of  an  old 
woman,  apparently  in  a  swoon.  We  raised  her, 
and  found  that  she  was  only  frightened.  And 
after  I  had  told  my  story  to  the  watchmen,  one 
of  whom  knew  me,  I  was  honourably  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  6wr(?/oj;y. 

We  surrounded  the  old  woman,  who  gave  us 
the  following  account  of  herself:— She  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood;  her  husband  was  very  dis- 
sipated, and  frequently  came  home  at  night 
quite  intoxicated,  when  a  quarrel  waa  sure  to 
close  the  evening.  To  get  ooi  of  hit  way  she 
usually  retired  to  a  friend's  house,  where  she 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  night.  He  had 
come  home  that  night  more  than  commonly  bois- 
terous, and  leaving  him,  she  fled  to  the  house  of 
her  friend,  who,  unknown  to  her,  was  absent 
from  home.  She  therefore  could  not  procure 
admittance,  and  was  returning  home*  when,  re- 
collecting that  the  lock  of  the  church  door  was 
injured,  she  entered,  and  retired  to  the  sacristy 
(which  was  never  locked)  to  pass  the  night- 
She  said  that  she  was  awakened  by  a  noise  in 
the  church;  that  she  left  the  sacristy  hoping  to 
remain  unperceived  in  tbe  shade  of  the  altar, 
but  was  disappointed. 

But  what  could  the  corpse  in  the  sacristy 
mean?  I  shuddered  as  I  thought  of  it;  but  with 
such  a  reinforcement  who  could  be  afraid?— I 
accordingly  entered  tbe  sacristy,  and  judge  my 
surprise  and  chagrin,  when  I  discovered  that  tbe 
corse  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  cast-ofi' 
robe  of  the  clergyman,  which  was  carelessly 
thrown  on  the  sofa,  and  to  which  my  imagina- 
tion had  fixed  arms  and  sleeves!  1  confess  I 
felt  very  foolish;  but  as  I  had  not  told  the  watch- 
man any  thing  about  the  corse,  I  put  on  an  air 
of  unconcern,  and  accompanied  them  out  of  the 
church.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their 
presence,  until  one  of  them  informed  me  that  a 
young  man  returning  from  his  "  dulcina,"  had 
discovered  a  light,  and  informed  the  next  watch- 
man, who,  springing  his  rattle,  collected  four  or 
five  assistants  and  entmred  the  cbufdi.  One  of 
them  discovering  me,  and  mistaking  me  for  a 
robber,  rushed  forward  with  such  violence  as  to 
precipitate  both  on  the  pavement.  Happily, 
however,  neither  of  ns  sustained  any  mateikl 
injury  in  the  encoimier. 

But  where  was  the  sexton?  Him  I  had  left  in 
the  church,  and  returned  with  the  light  just  in 
time  to  see  him  creep  out  from  under  the  pews, 
rubbing  hia  eyes  as  if  he  had  been  sleeping.  He 
seemed  much  anrpriaed  at  seeing  so  many  men. 
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ud  bad  no  reeollection  of  any  thing  that  liap- 
p«Ded  linoaiwe  •ntered  the  <;hurch.  The  only 
person  now  absent  was  my  Dutch  hero;  and  he, 
aood  philosophic  soul^  tiled  of  waiting,  had  iefi 
hit  post,  and  was  foand  nodding  most  gloriously 
'>n  a  jicdcfinl  al  the  door.  Hta  pistol  lay  by  Im 
side,  but  he  still  held  llie  stick  in  his  hand.  A 
alight  touch  aroused  him.  Starting  up,  he  bran- 
dished liis  cudgel  violently,  to  the  great  peril  of 
our  heads,  exclaiming,  D:is  isht  recht  halten 
die  verliuchen  Spitzbuben  feat,  daa  isht  gang 
recht,  dm  beKlrlichekerls.'*  t  hen  getting  quite 
awake,  beuked  where  we  had  thero;  but  disco- 
vering his  error,  lio  shrunk  bafck  abashed,  nnd 
did  not  speak  another  word  until  we  reached 
home.  Thai  terminated  our  night'r  adventure, 
which  clearly  proved  how  enervating  supersti- 
tioua  fears  are;  and  since  that  time  1  frequently 
viait  my  old  friend,  the  sexton,  to  recount  and 
•njoy  a  hearry  laugh  oi^ar  the  inddenta  ocoa- 
aiooed  by  the  Liaur  iir  thb  Church. 

U.  £.  W. 


CHIL.DHOOD. 

'Oil  Lif  -,  flow  plca?ani  isf!iy  momingr— Rodgxrs. 

Children  ate  but  little  people,  yet  they  form 
a  very  important  part  of  society,  expend  much 
of  our  capital,  have  conaiderable  ioflaence  on 
the  earn  laws,  employ  a  greater  portion  of  our 

population  in  their  service,  and  occupy  half  the 
literati  o]'  our  day  in  labeurs  for  their  instruction 
and  amusement.  They  cause  more  Urooble  and 
anxiety  than  the  national  debt,  the  loveliest  of 
women  in  her  maturity  of  charms  breaks  not  so 
many  alumbera,  nor  oceaaiona  ao  many  sighs,  as 
she  did  in  U^r  cradle;  and  the  handsomest  of  men 
with  full  grown  mustachios,  nnd  .Stultz  for  his 
tailor,  must  not  llaltor  himself  that  he  is  half  so 
.  much  admired  as  be  was  when  in  petticoats.— > 
Without  any  lefercnce  to  their  being  our  future 
atatesmen,  philosophers  and  ina<][is;ratcs  in  min- 
iature disguises,  children  form,  in  their  present 
Rtate  of  pig:uy  existence,  a  must  influential  riass 
of  bciiisis;  and  (he  arrival  of  a  mewlini,'  infrinl 
who  can  scarcely  open  its  eye8,*and  only  opens 
its  mouth,  like  an  unfledged  bird,  for  fuod,  wHt 
cfiuct  the  most  extraordinary  alteration  in  a 
whole  household;  substitute  afTectioH  for  cold- 
ness, duty  for  dissipation,  cheerfulness  for  gra- 
vity, bustle  for  formality ;  unite  hearts  which  lime 
hud  divided,  soften  feelings  which  the  world  had 
'hardened;  teach  woman  of  fashion  to  criticise 
pap,  aud  grave  metaphysicians  to  crawl  on  all 
I'ourt. 

Little  girl'i  are  my  favourites;  boys,  though  snf 
ficiently  inlercstiog  and  amusing,  are  npt  to  be 
infected,  as  soon  as  they  assume  the  manly  garb, 
with  a  little  of  that  niu^culinei violence  and  ob- 
stinacy, which,  when  ibey  prow  up,  they  will 
call  spirit  and  firmness,  and  lose  earlier  in  life 
that  docility,  tendernen  and  ignoraoca  of  evil, 
which  are  their  sisters'  peculiar  charms.  In  all 
the  rjHge  of  v;s  ble  creation  there  is  no  object 
to  uic  so  alicacUvQ  aud  dehgiilfui  aa  a  iaveiy^j 
15* 
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ialelligent,  gentle,  little  |;irl  of  ei||liC  or  nme 
years  old.    This  is  the  point  at  which  may  be 

witnessed  the  greatest  improvement  of  intellect 

compatible  willi  that  iily-like  purity  of  mind,  to 

which  taint  is  incomprehensible,'  danger  uhtus* 

pected,  which  wants  not  only  the  vocabularyt 

but  the  very  idea  of  sin.    It  is  true,  that 

"Lvil  itito  xUc  mind  o.''Gn<l  or  tnau. 

May        ni'A  c').  h  >  II iiapprav«d,and  leave 

Nu  BjKit  or  lilauR'  boliiiKt— " 

bat  those  that  have  lived  long,  and  observed 

what  constant  sweeping  and  cleaning  their  house 
within  requires,  what  clouds  of  dust  fly  in  at 
every  neglected  cranny,  and  how  often  they  have 
omitted  to  brush  it  oflT  till  it  has  injured  the 
gloss  of  their  furniture— to  these  tlicre  is  some- 
thing wonderful,  dazzling,  and  precious,  in  the 
spotless  innocence  of  childhood,  from  which  the 
slightest  particle  of  impurity  has  not  been  wi- 
ped away.  Woo  f  o  t  ho?e  \\  bo  by  a  single  word 
help  to  shorten  this  beautiful  period! 

•That  man  was  never  born  wboee  secret  soul, 

With  all  its  iiin!;,'y  '.:v;\!iirc  of  d.irk  thnti^'his,  • 
Foul  ra:Un3  ir^a,  vaia  lllu^itli8,  and  v.'ilii  dteuius. 
Was  ever  open 'd  to  anoibei's  scan." 

Selfishness  is  so  decidedly  the  most  besetting 
and  most  prejudicial  of  the  faults  of  mankind, 
that  the  mere  circumstance  of  caring  earnestly 
for  aaother*  appears  to  make  a  rapid  and  favo- 
rable improve:Ticnt  of  character.    That  other, 
indeed,  is  more  than  half  ourselves^  prido,  in^ 
stinct,  and  custom,  unite  to  enforce  its  clahns, 
but  still  it  is  not  the  identical  fgo  about  which 
too  many  of  us  arc  so  exclusively  intorostod,  and 
lie  must  be  incorrigibly  unamiable  who  is  not  a 
little  improved  by  becoming  a  father.  Some 
there  are,  however,  who  know  not  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  with  which  Providenco 
hat  filled  their  quiver,  who  receive  with  cold- 
ness a  son's  greeting  or  a  daughter's  kiss;  wha 
have  principle  enough  piropcrly  to  feed  and 
clothe,  and  educate  their  children,  to  labor  for 
their  support  and  provision,  but  possesses  not 
the  aHeciion  which  turns  duty  into  delight;  w]:o 
are  surrounded  with  blossoms,  but  know  not  the 
art  of  eitracting  their  exquisite  sweets.  Ho«f 
diflferent  i.s  the  eflbci  of  true  parental  love,  where, 
nature,  duty,  habit,  and  Iccliug,  combine  to 
constitute  an  ailcclion  the  purest,  the  deepest, - 
and  the  strongAt,  the  most  enduring,  the  least 
exacting  of  any  of  which  the  human  licart  is  ca- 
pable!   The  sclfiah  bachelor  may  shudder  when 
lie  thinks  of  the  consequences  of  a  family;  he> 
may  picture  to  himself  littered  rooms  and  inju- 
red furuiiurc,  im,i"inc  tlip  noise  and  confusioHv 
the  expense  and  the  cares  tVom  which  he  is  luckily 
free,  hug  himselfin  his  solitude  and  pity  his  unfor- 
tunate neighbor,  who  has  half  a  dozen  squalling 
children  to  torment  and  impoverish  hiiu.  The 
unfortunate  neighbour,  however,  returns  tho 
oompliment  with  interest,  sighs  over  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  wealthy  bachelor,  and  can  never  see 
without  feelings  of  regret,  rooms  whero  no  stray 
plaything  tells  of  Ihe  occasional  inresenoe  of  a 
child,  gardens  where  no  tiny  foot-mark  re- 
minds him  of  iiis  treasures  at  Iinnio.    He  lia? 
listcCLtid  id  ilia  beari^  aiid  learned  fium  it  a  ^to.^ 
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cious  secret;  he  knows  how  to  convert  noise  int« 
barmonj,  expense  into  self  gratitication,  and 
tn>a6l«  into  amuMmeDt;  «nd  be  reape,  ia  one 
day's  intercourse  with  his  family,  a  harvest  of 
love  and  enjoyment  rich  enough  to  repay  yeers 
of  toil  end  care.  He  listena  eagerly  on  hia 
thfodiold  for  the  boisterous  greeting  ba  ia  aure 
to  receive,  feels  refreshed  by  the  mere  pattering 
eound  of  the  darlings'  feet  aa  they  hurry  to  re- 
tetvo  hia  kiaa,  ana  euro  by  a  noiajr  gaaan  at 
romps,  the  weariness  and  head-acb,  wbicb  be 
gained  in  his  intercourse  with  men. 

But  it  IS  not  only  to  their  parents  and  near 
conntziona  tbat  ebildfan  are  intereating  and  de- 
ligbtful;  they  are  general  favorites,  and  their 
eareeeee  are  alighted  by  none  but  tbe  atraogers, 
tbn  a&eted  or  tbo  noroao.  I  bmvo,  Jnoeed, 
beard  a  fine  lady  declare  that  she  preferred  a 
nappy  or  a  kitten  to  a  child,  and  I  wondered  she 
bad  not  sense  enough  to  conceal  her  want  of 
womanly  feeling;  and  I  know  another  fair  aim- 
pleton  who  considers  it  beneath  her  to  notice 
those  from  whom  no  intellectual  improvement 
can  be  derived,  forgetting  that  we  have  bearta 
lo  cultivate  aa  well  aa  boada;  but  these  are  ex- 
traordinary exceptions  to  general  rules,  as  un- 
oommon  and  disgusting  as  a  beard  on  a  lady's 
cbin,  or  a  pipe  in  lier  mootb.  Even  mon  msy 
condescend  to  sport  with  children  witbout  fear 
of  contempt;  and  for  those  who  like  to  shelter 
themselves  under  authority,  and  cannot  venture 
to  be  wise  and  happy  their  own  way,  we  bavo 
plenty  of  splendid  examples,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, living  and  dead,  to  adduce,  which  may 
aanetion  a  lovo  for  tboae  pigmy  playthings. 
Stateamen  bavt  romped  with  them,  orators  told 
them  atoriee,  conquerors  submitted  to  their 
blows,  judges,  divines,  and  philosophers  listened 
to  tboir  prattle,  and  joined  ia  tboir  aporla. 

Spoiled  children  are,  however,  excepted  from 
this  partiality;  every  one  joins  in  visiting  the 
faults  of  others  upon  their  heads,  and  haling 
tbeee  unfortunate  victima  of  Ibeir  pareni'a  folly. 
They  must  bo  bribed  to  good  behaviour  like 
many  of  their  eiders;  thev  insist  upon  lingering 
your  watch,  and  spoiling  what  tbey  clo  not  nnder- 
aland;  like  nnmbera  of  the  patrona  of  fiterature 
and  the  aits,  they  will  sometimes  cry  for  the 
moon  as  absurdly  as  Alexander  for  more  worlds, 
and  when  tbey  aro  angry,  tbey  bavo  aa  little 
mercy  for  cups  and  saucers  as  Bonaparte  for 
Cobentzel's  china  vase.  They  aro  unreasona- 
ble, impatient,  selBsh,  exacting,  and  whimsical 
aa  grown-up  men  and  women,  and  only  want 
ihe  varnish  of  politeness  and  mafk  ofhypocricy 
to  complete  the  likeneas;  in  short,  they  display 
to  all  their  aeqaatntanoe  tboae  faoltaof  ebarae- 
ter  whrch  their  wiser  eldora  abow  only  to  tboir 
family  and  dependents. 

Another  description  of  children,  deservedly 
nnpopnlar,  ia  the  over>edncated  and  aoper-ex- 
cdUont,  who  despise  dolls  and  drums,  read  only 
for  instruction,  have  no  wish  for  a  holiday,  no 
fancy  for  a  fairy  tale.  They  are  tbe  represents- 
tives  of  the  old-ftishioned,  extinct  class,  who 
iMd  to  Uunder  tbraogh  Nocvol'a  apc«ok  of  8a. 


tan's  address  to  the  Sun,  but  far  more  perserr- 
ingly  tiresome,  more  unmtermittiogly  dull  tbaa 
their  predoeaoMra. 

The  latter  excited  your  compassion  by  bearing 
the  manner  of  victima,  and  when  their  task  was 
over,  wore  ready  for  a  ride  upon  your  foot,  a 
noisy  game  at  play,  or  a  atory  about  aa  afiiai; 
but  the  modern  class  appear  to  have  a  natural 
taste  for  pedantry  and  auapicion;  their  wisdom 
aovar  indulges  ia  a  nap^  at  leant  bafbra  aoaipa- 
ny ;  they  have  learned  the  Pestalozxi  system,  and 
weary  you  with  questions;  they  require  yon  to 
prove  everything  you  assert,  and  are  always  on 
the  watch  to  detect  you  in  a  verbal  tnaecvraey 
or  a  slight  mistake  in  a  date.  Indeed,  it  is  net 
a  little  annoying,  when  you  aro  wbiling  away 
the  tbaa  bafiwa  dbuiar  ia  that  irriubia  itata 
which  precedee  an  Eagliabman*a  afternoon  meal, 
tired,  perhaps,  of  business  or  study,  and  wishing 
for  a  few  minutes'  relaxation,  preparatory  to  the 
importaat  taaka  of  repletion  aaa  digaalioa,  to 
find  your  attempts  at  playfulness  and  .trifling 
bullied  in  all  directions.  Turning  from  the  gea- 
tleinan,  to  avoid  the  funds  or  the  Catholic  QaeS" 
tion»  free  trade  or  the  balance  of  power;  driven 
from  your  refuge  among  the  ladies  by  phrenolo- 
gy, or  the  lectures  at  the  Royal  Inatitution; you 
fly  to  a  group  of  children,  in  bopeaof  a  gam  at 
play,  or  an  interchange  of  nonsense,  and  find 
yourself  bteset  by  critics  and  examiners,  required 
to  attend  to  Lindley  Murray's  rules,  to  brush 
up  your  geographical  and  chronologioal  kaow- 
ledge;  and,  instead  of  a  demand  upon  your  ima- 
gination for  a  story,  or  your  foot  for  a  ride,  you 
are  called  upon  to  give  aa  aeoaaat  of  tba  Cope*- 
nican  system  or  the  Peloponeaian  war. 

But  notwithstanding  the  infinite  pains  taken 
to  spoil  Nature's  lovely  works,  there  is  a  prio- 
cipio  of  renatanoe  in  the  goddesa  which  allowa 
of  only  partial  success,  and  numbers  of  sweet 
children  exist  to  delight,  to  sooth,  and  divert 
us,  when  we  are  wearied  or  fretted  by  grown-up 
people,  and  to  justify  all  that  baa  been  said  or 
written  of  the  chartn?  of  cbtidbood.  Perhaps 
only  women,  their  natural  nuraes,  and  faithful 
protectresses,  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  at- 
tractions of  the  §rat  few  momenta  of  human  ex- 
istence:— the  recumbent  position,  the  fragile 
limbs,  the  lethargic  tastes,  and  ungrateful  indifie- 
ranee  to  notice  of  a  very  young  infant,  reader  it 
interesting  to  most  gentlemen,  except  its  father, 
and  he  ia  generally  a'raid  to  touch  it,  for  fear  of 
breaking  its  neck.  Uut  even  in  this  state,  mo- 
thers, grandmothers,  aunts  and  nniaes,  assure 
you  that  strong  indications  of  sense  and  genius 
may  be  discerned  in  the  little  animal:  and  I  have 
known  a  clatter  of  aurpriae  and  joy  waited 
tbiottgb  a  whole  family,  matter  afforded  for 
twenty  long  letters,  and  innumerable  animated 
conversations,  by  some  marvellous  deoaonstra- 
tioa  of  iatoUoot  in  a  araatnro  in  long  clotbaa, 
who  cannot  hold  its  head  straight.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  pronounce 
judgment  in  a  ease  I  have  not  investigated,  and 
in  wbieb  all  womankind  woold  bo  my  opponents, 
^  u  aaoa  is  tba  baby  has  aa^iuiad  6faiaeai  aa« 
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and  stares  at  a  strange  one,  as  soon  as  it  em- 
ploys its  hands  and  eyes  in  constant  expeditions 
of  discovery,  and  crows  and  leaps  from  the  ex- 
eew  of  animal  contentment,  it  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  indefinable  and  powerful  interest,  to 
whieh  all  the  sympathies  of  our  nature  attach 
w,  an  object  at  onoa  of  eariofity  and  tanderness, 
latarasting  as  it  is  in  its  helplessnaM  and  inno- 
cence, doubly  interesting  from  its  prospects  and 
destiny,  interesting  to  a  philosopher,  doubly 
Mitaraitnig  to  a  Christian.  Who  baa  not  oo> 
casionally,  when  fondling  an  infant,  felt  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  mystarv  which  hangs 
over  its  fata?  Worn  wa  aana  an  inquiring 
glance  into  the  daatmy  of  mail,  we  have  certain 
data  of  character,   principles,    and   tastes  to 

Suide  us;  we  may  venture  to  say,  *  let  Fortune 
o  bar  wont,  aha  aannot  landar  ear  hearts  vi- 
cious, or  cruel,  or  dishonorable;**  but  no  such 
assistance  is  given  us  when  we  gaze  on  the  im- 
pervious curtain  which  hides  the  eternal  as  well 
aa  tanpOial  lot  of  a  child. — Perhaps  we  hold  in 
our  arms  an  angel,  kept  but  for  a  few  months 
from  the  heaven  in  which  it  is  to  spend  the  rest 
of  aa  imnortal  azistaoca;  parhapa  wa  aaa  the 
gwm  of  all  that  is  hidooas  and  hateful  in  our  na- 
ture. Thus  looked  and  thus  sported,  thus  calm- 
ly slumbered  and  sweetly  smiled,  the  monsters 
of  our  raoa  m  their  days  of  infancy.  Where  are 
the  marks  te  distinguish  a  Nero  from  a  Trajan, 
an  Abel  from  a  Cain?  But  it  is  not  in  this  spirit 
that  it  iaaitliar  visa  or  happy  to  contemplata  any 
thing;  better  is  it  when  we  behold  the  energy  and 
animation  of  young  children,  their  warm  affec- 
tions, their  ready,  unsuspicious  confidence,  their 
wild  URwaariad  glee,  thair  mirth  so  easily  excit- 
ed, their  love  so  easily  won ,  to  enjoy  unrestrain- 
ed the  pleasantness  of  life's  morning;  that 
niQming  so  bright  and  joyous,  which  saems  to 
*  *  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,**  and  (each  us 
that  Nature  intended  us  to  be  happy,  and  usual- 
ly gains  her  end  till  we  are  old  enough  to  disco- 
lor how  «e  may  defeat  it* 

I  love  a  children's  ball— that  b,  a  ball  for  very 
young  children;  for  when  they  approach  their 
teens,  they  begin  gradually  to  throw  off  their 
•nffelie  disgaiso  preparatory  to  beeoming  nan 
and  women;  the  germs  of  vanity,  dissimulation, 
and  pride,  are  visible;  the  young  eye  roves  for 
adnniration,  the  head  is  held  high  on  contact  with 
-rolgarltv;  the  lips  speak  a  Silbrant  langnsge 
from  the  less  deceitful  brow.  If  the  object  of 
entertainments  was  roally  to  entertain,  we  ought 
onlj  to  invite  children;  because,  if  not  quite  sera 
of  ooeceeding  in  our  aim,  we  at  least  can  disco- 
ver whether  or  not  we  have  attained  it.  In  the 
wniform  polite  satisfaction  and  measured  mirth 
of  a  grown-ap  party,  the  eold  snnles,  the  joyless 
laughter,  tho  languid  dancs,  one  tale  only  is 
told;  satiety,  contempt, anger,  and  mortification 
Hiay  lurk  beneath,  no  clue  is  afforded  to  the 
poor  iMMlby  which  he  may  discover  the  qaaatity 
of  pleasure  his  efforts  and  his  money  have  pro- 
iluced ;  a  heart  or  two  may  be  breaking  beside 
him,  iMitba  hiowpBOthiagof  tha  m^ttw;  a  due 


or  two  arraaghig  at  his  elbow,  bat  ha  sees  only 

bows  and  politeness;  and  he  may  send  away  half 
his  guests  affronted  by  his  neglect,  and  the  other 
half  ridiculing  his  hospitality,  while  ha  haa  fa* 
tigued  and  impovarishad  hInMalf  to  ploasa  than. 

lu  these  assemblieai 

**  There's  paiadSy  sto  pomp  aa*  art. 
The  jey  esa  seaieely  leadi  tM  hsatt;** 

while,  in  a  party  for  children,  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  consider  themselves  at  the  summit  of 
luman  felicity,  and  take  no  care  to  conceal  their 
sentiments;  and  if  the  vnlucky  hoadrsdth  hap- 
3cn3  to  fall  down,  or  be  affronted,  a  few  tears 
and  a  little  outcry  show  you  where  your  assist- 
ance is  required,  and  allow  yoo  to  sat  matters 
right  again  by  eoazing  and  sugar-plums.  Those  • 
occasional  eccentric  movements  in  the  quadrille, 
proceeding  from  the  exuberance  of  spirits  and  of 
oy ;  those  shoots  of  merriment  whieh  someUBMa 
defy  the  lessons  of  politeness  and  the  frowns  of 
a  smiling  mama;  those  peals  of  young  laughter 
which  resound  through  the  hall;  all,  all  con- 
spire to  impart  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  beoaosa 
they  evince  unalloyed  gratification  on  the  part 
of  the  actors,  whose  passions  are  yet  too  im- 
matnra  Ibr  thorn  to  dread  a  full  and  entire 
exposure  of  an  unsophisticated  nature.  Even 
the  best  and  purest  of  women  would  shrink 
from  displaying  her  heart  to  our  gaze,  while  love- 
ly childhood  allows  us  to  read  its  every  thought 
and  fancy.    Its  sincerity,  indeed,  is  occasionally 
very  inconvenient,  and  let  that  person  be  quite 
sure  that  ha  has  nothing  remarkably  oAd,  ugly, 
or  disagreeable  about  his  appearance,  who  ven- 
tures to  ask  a  child  what  it  thinks  of  him. — 
Amidst  the  frowns  and  blashes  of  the  family, 
amidst  a  thousand  efierts  to  prevent  or  to  drown 
tho  answer,  truth  in  all  the  horrors  ef  nakedness 
will  generally  appear  in  the  surprised  assembly, 
and  he  who  haa  hitherto  thought,  in  spite  of  his 
mirror,  that  his  eyes  had  merely  a  slight  and 
not  unpleasing  cast,  .will  now  learn,  for  the  first 
time,  that  **  every  body  says  be  has  a  terrible 
squint." 

I  cannot  approve  of  the  modem  practice  of 
dressing  little  girts  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  fashion,  with  scrupulous  imitation  of 
their  elders.  When  I  look  at  a  child,  I  do  not 
wish  to  feel  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  aa  unfor- 
tunate dwarf  who  is  standing  before  me,  attired 
in  a  coMume  suited  to  its  age.  Extreme  simpli- 
city of  attire,  and  a  dress  sacred  to  themselves 
only,  are  roost  fitted  to  these  fresh  female 
buds;**  and  it  vexes  roe  to  see  them  disguised  in 
the  fo^ionsof  LaBalla'AssenbIae,oc  practising 
the  graces  and  coortesies  of  maturer  life.  IViu 
there  not  be  yeaps  enough  frosi  thirteen  to  se- 
venty for  ornamenting  or  disfiguring  the  person 
at  the  fiat  of  French  roilltnery,  for  cheeking 
laughter  and  forcing  smiles,  for  reducing  all  va- 
rieties of  intellect,  all  gradations  of  feeling,  to 
one  uniform  tint?  H  there  not  already  a  su£ 
cient  sameness  in  the  aspect  and  tone  of  polish* 
ed  life*  Oh,  leave  children  as  they  are,  to  re- 
lieve by  their  "wild  frrahness"  our  elegant  insi- 
pidity; laaTi  thair  **  hair  looaaly  iawing,  robaa 
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at  fre«,*'  ta  refresh  the  eyes  that  love  simplicity; 
and  Icavo  their  eagerness,  their  warmth,  their 
unrellocimg  siucerity,  their  unschooled  ozprem- 
iona  of  joy  or  regret,  to  amuse  and  delight  us, 
when  we  are  a  little  tired  by  the  politeness,  the 
caution,  the  wisdom,  and  the  coldness  of  the 
grown-up  world. 

Children  may  teach  us  one  blessed,  one  en- 
idable  art— the  art  of  being  easily  happy.  Kind 
nature  has  given  to  theui  that  useful  power  of 
aecomnodation  to  circumstances  whioh eoinpen> 
flate  for  so  many  cxturnul  disadvanlageB,  and  it 
18  only  by  injudicious  management  that  it  is  lost. 
Givtt  him  but  a  roodorato  portion  of  food  and* 
kindness,  and  the  peasant's  child  is  happier  than 
the  duke's:  free  from  artificial  wants,  unsated  by 
indulgence,  all  nature  ministers  to  his  pleasures; 
he  can  carve  out  felicity  from  a  bit  of  hasel  twig, 
or  fish  for  it  successfully  in  a  puddle.  I  love  to 
hear  the  boisterous  joy  of  a  troop  of  ragged  ur- 
chins, whose  cheap  playthings  are  nothing  more 
'than  mud,  snow,  sticks,  or  oyster  shells;  or  to 
wattli  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  half  clothed,  half 
washed  fellow,  of  four  or  five  years  old,  who  sits 
with  a  large  ratty  knife  and  a  lamp  of  bread  and 
bacon  at  bis  father't  door,  and  might  move  the 
envy  of  an  alderman. 

He  must  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in 
childhood,  or  singularly  the  reverse  in  after  life,* 

who  does  not  look  back  upon  its  scenes,  its 
f'ports,  and  pleasures  with  fond  regret;  who  does 
not  "  wish  for  e'en  its  sorrows  back  again.'* — 
The  wisest  and  happiest  of  us  may  occasionally 
dftlcct  this  feeling  in  our  bosom?.     There  is 
soioelbin|2  unreasonably  dear  to  the  man  in  the 
reoolleotioo  of  the  folliesrAe  whims,  the  petty 
cares  and  exaggerated  deli/ihts  of  liis  childhooil. 
Perhaps  he  is  engaged  in  schemes  of  soaring  am> 
bition,  but  he  fancies  sometimes  that  there  was 
ones  a  greater  charm  in  flying  a  kite — perhaps, 
after  maav  a  hard  lesson,  he  has  discovered  a 
power  of  discernment  and  spirit  of  caution  which 
defies  deception,  but  be  now  and  then  wishes  for 
the  boyMi  conBdence  which  venerated  every  old 
beggar,  and  wept  at  every  tale  of  woe— ho  is 
now  doep  read  in  philosophy  and  science,  yet  he 
looks  back  with  regtet  on  the  wild  and  pleasing 
fancies  of  his  young  mind,  and  owns  that  "  Ter- 
reur  a  son  merite;"  he  now  reads  history  till  he 
doubts  every  thing,  and  sighs' for  the  time  when 
he  felt  comfortably  convinced  that  Romulus  was 
suckled  by  a  wolf,  and  Richard  the  Third  a  mon- 
ster of  iniquity — his  mind  is  now  full  of  perplexi- 
ties and  cares  for  the  future.  Oh!  for  the  days 
when  the  present  was  a  scene  sufficiently  wide 
to  satisfy  him ! 

He  who  ieels  thus  cannot  contemplate  un- 
moved  the  joys  and  apoirts  of  childhood*  and 
gaiep,  perhaps,  on  the  care-free  brow  and  rap 
ture-beaming  countenance,  with  the  melancholy 
and  awe  which  the  lovely  victims  of  consumption 
inspire,  when,  unconscious  of  danger,  they  talk 
•  cheerfully  of  the  future.  He  feels  that  he  is  in 
possesaton  of  a  mysterious  secret,  of  which  hap- 
py children  have  no  suspicion;  he  knews  what 
the  life  is  on  which  they  are  about  to  eater;  and 


he  is  sure  that  whether  it  smiles  or  frowns  upon 
them,  its  brightest  glances  will  be  cold  and  dull 
compared  with  those  under  which  they  are  now 
basking.  .  W.B. 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS.— NEW  8E1IIB8. 
OriclB  ef  some  of  the  OlnraeMfS  in  Guy  Mannerist. 

Some  circumstances  of  local  situation  gave 
the  auther,  in  his  youth,  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing a  little,  and  bearing  a  great  deal,  aboot 
that  degraded  class  who  are  called  gipsies;  who 
are  in  most  cases  a  mixed  race,  between  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  who  arrived  in  Europe  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
vagrants  of  Earopean  descent. 

The  individual  gipsy  upon  whom  the  character 
of  Meg  Merrilies  was  founded,  was  well  known- 
aboot  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  the 
name  of  Jean  Gordon,  an  inhabitant  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Kirk  Yetbolm,  in  the  Cheviot  hills,  ad- 
joining to  the  English  Border.  The  anther 
gave  the  public  some  account  of  this  remarkable 
person  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  to  the  following  purpose: 

My  father  remembeied  old  lean  Gordon  of 
Yetholm,  who  had  great  sway  anaong  her  tribe. 
She  was  quite  a  Meg  Merrilies,  and  possessed 
the  savage  virtue  of  fidelity  in  the  same  perfee- 
tion.  Having  been  often  hospitably  received 
at  the  fArm-house  of  Lochside,  near  Yetholm, 
she  had  carefully  abstained  from  committing 
any  depredations  on  the  farmer's  property.  But 
her  sons  (nine  in  number)  had  not,  it  seems,  the 
same  delicacy,  and  stole  a  brood  sow  from  her 
kind  entertainer.  Jean  was  mortified  at  this 
ungrateful  condoet,  and  so  nmch  ashamed  of  it, 
that  »he  absented  herself  from  Lochside  for 
several  years. 

**  It  happened,  in  cooreeof  time,  thst  inr  con- 
sequence ofsome  temporary  pecuniary  necessity, 
the  Goodman  of  Lochside  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Newcastle  to  raise  some  money  to  pay  his  rent. 
He  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  but  return iag 
Ihroiigh  the  mountains  of  Cheviot,  be  was  be- 
nighted and  lost  his  way.  ^ 

"  A  light,  glimmering  through  the  window  01 
a  large  waste  barn,  which  li%d  survived  the 
farm  house  to  which  it  had  once  belonged, 
guided  him  to  a  place  of  shelter:  and  when  he 
knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  Jean 
Gordon.  Her  very  remarkable  figure,  lor  slia 
was  nearly  b,x  feet  hi^h,  and  her  equally  re- 
markable features  and  dress,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  mistake  ber  for  a  moment,  though  he 
had  not  seen  her  for  years;  and  to  meet  wait 
such  a  character  ia  so  solitary  a  place,  and 
probably  at  no  gieat  distance  from  her  clan, 
was  a  grievous  surprise  to  the  poor  man,  whose 
rent,  (to  lose  which  would  have  been  ruin,)  was. 
about  bis  person. 

«<  Jesn  sent  up  a  loud  shout  o$  joyful  reco^- 
nitiou— ♦  Eh,  sirs!  tlie  winsomo  Gudeman  oi- 
Lochside!  Light  down,  light    down,  for 
maunnagangu  farther  the  night  and  a  y**",. 
house  sac  near.'  The  farmer  was  obliged  to  <  is- 
monoti,  and  aeoeft.of  the  giiysy *s  otfar.  a  sap^e;. 
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vnd  a  bdd.  Tiiera  was  plenty  of  meat  in  the 
bara,  however  it  might  be  come  by,  and  prepa- 
rations were  going  on  for  a  plentiful  repast,  which 
tiM  ftnaer*  im  tha  great  incffaasa  of  ok  aoxiaty, 
observed,  was  calculated  for  ent  or  twelve  guests 
of  the  sama  description,  probably,  with  his 
.  landlady. 

"Jean  left  him  in  no  doabt  on  the  subject. 
She  brought  to  his  recollection  the  story  of  the 
stolen  sow,  and  mentioned  how  much  pain  and 
vontioD  it  had  givon  bar.   L9to  other  piiiloso- 
phers,  she  remarked  that  the'world  grew  worse 
daily;  and,  like  other  parents,  that  the  bairns 
got  oat  of  bar  gaiding,  and  neglected  the  old 
gipay  rofolations,  which  commanded  theai  to 
raspact,  in  their  depredations,  the  property  of 
their  benefactors.   The  ead  of  all  this  was,  an 
inquiry  what  moaoy  tba  famar  bad  abotit  him; 
and  an  urgent  rsqaest,  or  command,  that  he 
would  make  her  purse-keeper,  since  the  bairns, 
as  she  called  her  sons,  would  be  soon  home. 
The  poor  farmar  made  a  virtoa  of  nacassiiy, 
told  his  story,  and   surrendered  his  gold  to 
Jean's  custody.    She  made  him  put  a  few  shil* 
lings  in  his  pocket,  observing  it  would  excite 
•uspicioo  shouMha  ba  foand  traTalliag  altogo- 
tbor  pinniless. 

**  This  arrangement  being  made,  the  farmer 
lay  dowa  om  a  oart  of  ikakg-^9um,na  tho  Scotch 
call  it,  or  bed  clothes  disposed  upon  some 
atraw,  but,  as  will  aaiilj  ba  balioTod»  slapt 
not. 

**  About  midnight  the  gang  returned,  with 
various  articles  of  plunder,  and  talked  over  their 
exploits  in  language  which  made  the  farmer 
trombla.  Tbay  warn  aoC  long  in  diooovarlng 
they  had  a  guest,  sad  danaadad  of  Joan  whon 
aho  had  got  there. 

*  £'en  the  winsome  Gademan  of  Locbside, 
poor  body,*  replied  Jean;  'he'i  baanat  New- 
castle seeking  siller  to  pay  his  rent,  honest  man, 
but  deil-be  lickit  he's  been  able  to  gather  in, 
and  sae  he's  gaun  e'en  hame  wi'  a  toom  purse 
mad  a  sdir  baart.' 

*  That  may  be,  Jean,*  replied  one  of  the 
banditti,  *  but  we  maun  ripe  his  pouches  a  bit, 
and  sae  if  the  tale  bo  true  or  no.*  Jaan  set  up 
her  throat  in  exclamations  against  this  brsacn 
of  hospitality,  but  without  producing  any  change 
in  their  determination.  The  farmer  soon  heard 
tMr  aCiflad  whispara  and  light  steps  by  his  bad- 
side,  and  understood  they  were  rummsging  his 
clothes.  When  they  found  the  money,  which 
the  providence  of  Jean  Gordon  had  made  him 
ratain,  they  held  a  consultation  if  they  sboald 
take  it  or  no;  but  the  smallness  of  the  booty,  and 
the  vahamenca  of  Jean's  remonstrances,  deter- 
MIMd  tham  m,  tba  negative.  They  caroused 
aad  waatto  rast.  A»  ooon  as  the  day  dawned, 
Jean  roused  her  guei t,  produced  his  horse,  which 
aba  had  accommodated  behind  the  hallem,  and 
gaidod  bhn  for  mom  nilos,  till  ha  waa  on  the 
high-road  to  Lochside.  She  then  restored  his 
whole  prpperty;  nor  could  his  earnest  entreaties 
prevail  on  her  to  accept  so  much  as  a  single 


« 


I  have  beard  the  old  people  at  Jedburgh 
say,  that  all  Jean's  sons  were  condemned  to  die 
there  on  the  same  day.  It  is  said  the  Jury  were 
equally  divided,  but  that  a  friend  to  justioa, 
who  had  slept  during  the  whole  discussion, 
waked  suddenly,  and  gave  his  vote  for  condem- 
oatioa,  in  tba  aapbatio  wot^*Hang  thtm  «*/* 
Unanimity  is  not  requiiad  hi  a  Seottish  jury,  M 
the  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned.   Jean  was 
present,  and  only  said,  *  The  Lord  help  the  inno- 
caat  ia  a  day  like  this!*  Har  owe  daath  waa 
accompanied  with  circumstances  of  brutal  out- 
rage, of  which  poor  Jean  was  in  many  respects 
wholly  undeserving.    She  had,  among  other  de- 
merits, or  merits,  as  tha  reader  may  choose  to 
rank  it,  that  of  being  a  staunch  Jacobite.  She 
chanced  to  ba  at  Carlisla  upon  a  fair  markat- 
day,  aoon  afWr  tba  yaar  1746,  where  aha  gave 
vent  to  her  political  partiality,  to  the  great  of- 
fence of  the  rabble  of  that  city.    Being  zealous 
in  their  loyalty,  when  there  was  no  danger  in 
proportion  to  the  tameness  with  wluah  thay  had 
surrendered  to  the  Highlanders  in  1745,  the 
mob  inflicted  upon  poor  Jean  Gordon  no  slighter 
penalty  than  that  of  docking  her  to  death  in  tha 
Edaa.  It  was  an  aparaltoB  of  some  time,  for 
Jean  waa  a  stout  woman,  and  struggling  with 
her  murderers,  often  got  har  head  a^ve  water; 
and  while  aho  had  voioa  lafl«  aoeliaaad  to  ez- 
claim  at  such  intervals,  '  Charlie  yet!  Charlie 
yet!'   .When  a  child,  and  amoog^  the  scenes 
whieh  aha  fre<|uanted«  I  have  bflan' heard  thaso 
steriaa  and  anad  pitaouily  in  poor  Jeaa  Geiw 
don. 

'  *  Before  quilting  the  Border  gipsies,  1  may 
mantioo,  that  my  grandfiither,  whiter  riding 

over  Charterhouse  Moor,  then  a  very  extensive 
common,  fell  suddenly  among  a  largo  band  of 
them,  who  were  carousing  in  a  hollow  of  tha 
moor,  surrounded  by  bushes.  They  instantly 
seized  on  his  horse's  bridle  with  many  shouts  of 
welcome,  azclaimiag  (for  ba  was  well  known  to 
mast  of  tham,)  that  thay  bad  often  dined  at  his 
expense,  and  he  must  now  atay  and  share  their 
good  cheer.  My  ancestor  was  a  little  alarmed, 
for,  like  the  Goodman  of  Lochside,  ha  had 
more  money  about  hia  porMm  than  ha  eavad  to 
risk  in  such  society. — However,  being  naturally 
a  bold  lively-spirited  man,  he  entered  into  the 
humour  of  the  thing,  and  {at  down  to  the  feast, 
which  consisted  of  all  the  varieties  of  game, 
poultry,  pigs,  and  so  forth,  that  could  be  col- 
lected, by  a  wide  and  indiscriminata  system  of 
pluadar.  The  dinnar  waa  a  Tary  marnr  eae;  but 
my  relative  got  a  hint  from  aooia  of  tba  oldar 
gipsies  to  retire  just  when — 

'  The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fa«t  and  furioot;' 
and,  mounting  his  horse  accordingly,  he  took  a 
French  leave  of  his  entertainers,  but  without  ex- 
periencing the  least  breach  of  hospitality.  I  be- 
lieve Jean  Gordon  waa  at  this  festival."— .fiiacik- 
«aaafi*s  Magatine,  vol.  i.  p.  54.) 

' '  Notwithataeduig  tha  faileie  of  Jeaa*a  iHaa, 
for  whioh« 

« Weary  fa'  the  wiala*  waddle,' 

I  a  giand-daughtar  aorvifad  har  whom  I  ranambar 
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to  have  scon.  That  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  sha- 
iiowy  recollection  of  Queen  Anne,  as  a  stately 
Iftdy  in  black,  adorned  with  diunondt,  Mny 
memory  is  haunted  by  a  solemn  remembrance 
of  a  woman  of  more  than  female  height,  dreaaed 
in  a  long  red  cloak,  who  commenced  acquahit* 
ance  by  giving  ine  an  apple,  but  whom  never- 
iheless,  I  looked  on  with  as  much  awo  as  the 
future  doctor,  high  church  and  lury  as  he  was 
doomed  to  be,  could  look  upon  the  qceeo.  I 
conceive  this  woman  to'have  been  Madge  Gor- 
don, of  whom  an  impreiaive  account  is  given  in 
the  aame  article  in  which  her  mother  Jean  is 
mentioned,  but  not  by  the  praaent  writer: 

"The  late  Madge  Gordon  was  at  this  time  ac- 
counted the  Queen  of  the  Yetholm  clans.  She 
waa,  wo  believe,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  eele* 
brated  Jean  Gordon,  and  was  said  to  have  much 
resembled  her  in  appearance.  The  following 
account  of  her  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of  a 
friend,  who  for  many  years  enjoyed  frequent  and 
favourable  opportunities  of  observing  the  cha- 
racteristic peculiarities  of  the  Yethoira  tribes: — 
'Madge  Gordon  waa  deicended  from  the  Faai, 
by  the  mother's  side,  and  was  married  to  a 
Young.  She  was  a  remarkable  personage — of  a 
very  commanding  presence  and  high  stature, 
being  nearly  six  feet  high.  She  had  a  large 
aqueline  aoee  penetrating  eyes,  even  in  her  old 
age — busbj  hair,  that  hung  around  her  shoulders 
nttm  beneath  a  gip^y  bonnet  of  atraw— a  short 
eloak  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  and  a  long  slaif 
nearly  as  tall  as  herself.  I  remember  her  well; 
every  week  she  paid  my  father  a  visit  for  her 
otometwe*  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  I  looked 
upon  Madge  with  no  common  degree  of  awe 
and  terror.  When  she  spoke  vehemently,  (for 
she  made  loud  complaints,)  she  used  to  strike 
her  staflf  upon  the  floor,  and  throw  herself  into 
an  attitude  which  it  was  impossible  to  regard 
with  indilTerence.  She  used  to  say  that  she 
could  bring,  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  isl- 
and, friend*  to  revenge  her  quarrel,  while  she 
sat  motionless  in  her  cottage;  and  she  frequent- 
ly boasted  that  there  waa  a  time  when  she  was 
of  still  more  importance,  for  there  was  at  her 
wedding  fifty  saddled  asses,  and  unsaddled  aeses 
without  number.  If  Jean  Gordon  was  the  proto- 
type  of  the  eharoiter  of  Meg  Merrilies,  1  ima- 
gme  Madge  must  have  sat  to  the  unknown  au- 
thor as  the  representative  of  her  person.** — 
(Blackwood's  MagazinCt  vol.  i.  p.  66.) 

How  far  Blackwood's  ingenioui  conespon- 
dent  was  right,  how  far  mistaken  in  his  conjec- 
ture, the  reader  has  been  iufornicd. 

To  pass  to  a  character  of  a  very  diilcrent  de- 
scription, Dominie  Sampson,  the  reader  may  ea- 
sily suppose  that  a  poor,  modest,  humble  scholar, 
who  has  won  liis  way  through  the  classics,  yet 
has  fallen  to  leward,  in  the  voynge  of  life,  is  no 
uncommon  personage  in  a  country  where  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  learning  is  easily  attained  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  eulfer  hunger  and  thirst 
in  exchange  for  acquiring  Greek  and  Latin. — 
But  there  is  a  far  more  exact  prototype  of  the 
worthy  Dominie*  upon  which  is  founded  the 


part  which  ho  performs  in  the  romance,  and 
which,  for  certain  particular  reasons,  must  be 
expressed  very  generally. 

Such  a  preceptor  as  Mr.  Sampson  is  supposed 
to  have  been,  was  actually  tutor  in  the  family 
of  a  gentleman  of  considerable  property.  The 
young  lads,  his  pupils,  grew  up  and  went  out  in 
the  world,  but  the  tutor  continued  to  reside  in 
the  family,  no  uncommon  circumstance  in  bcot- 
land,  (in  former  days,)  where  food  and  shelter 
were  readily  afforded  to  humble  friends  and  de- 
pendents. The  laird's  predecessors  had  been 
imprudent;  he  bimeelf  waa  pasMva  and  unforttH 
nate.  Death  swept  away  his  sons,  whoan  sue-  { 
cess  in  life  might  have  balanced  his  own  bad 
luck  and  incapacity.  Debts  increased  and  funds 
dininiebed,  until  rdn  came.  The  estate  was 
sold,  and  the  old  man  was  about  to  remove  from 
the  house  of  his  fathers,  to  go  ho  knew  not 
whither,  when,  like  an  old  piece  of  furniture, 
which,  left  alone  in  its  wonted  corner,  may  hold 
together  for  a  long  while,  but  breaks  to  pieces 
on  an  attempt  to  move  it,  he  fell  down  on  iii» 
threabold  under  a  paralytic  albclion. 

The  tutor  awakened  as  from  a  dream.    Ho  I 
saw  his  patron  dead,  and  that  his  patron's  only  | 
remaining  child,  an  elderly  woman,  now  neither 
graoeful  nnr  beautiful,  if  she  had  been  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  had  by  this  calamity  be- 
come a  homeless  and  penny  less  orphan.   Ue  ■ 
addrtaeed  her  nearly  in  Uie  words  which  Domi-  ' 
nie  Sampson  uses  to  Miss  Brrtram,  and  profes- 
sed his  determination  not  to  leave  her.  Accord- 
ingly* roused  to  the  exercise  of  talents  which 
hMl  long  slunberad,  ho  opennd  a  little  school^ 
and  supported  his  patron's  child  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  treating  her  with  the  same  humble  ob- 
servance and  devoted  attention  which  he  had 
used  towards  her  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Dominie  Saifiipson's  rea  . 
Story,  in  which  there  is  neither  romantic  inct- 
denta  oraentimenal  passion; but  which, perhapa 
from  the  rectitude  and  simplicilj  of  ciiaracter 
which  it  displays,  may  interest  the  heart  and  fill 
the  eye  of  the  reader  as  irresistibly  as  if  it  respect- 
ed diitraM  of  a  more  dignified  or  refined  char^ 
actor. 

From  ttic  Ediuburfb  PhilosopliicalJnurnal. 

Jteewnt  of  the  ^/Uremberg  Boy^  Caspar  Hau>- 
ter,  voho  was  shutup  in  a  dungeon  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixteenth  year  o  f  his  as^e. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago,  public  curiosity 
and  the  solicitude  of  the  scientific  world  were 
powerfully  excited  by  the  discovery  of  the  w  ild 
jnan  of  Aveyron,  who  was  surprized  in  the  woods 
leaping  from  tiM  to  trao,  living,  in  a  naked 
atatn,  the  life  of  a  baboon  rather  than  that  of  a 
man,  emitting  no  other  sounds  than  imitations 
of  the  cries  of  animals  which  he  had  heard,  or 
thoee  which  made  th«r  escape  from  hie  breaat 
without  the  emotions  of  pleasure  or  suffering.  A 
phenomenon  of  nearly  a  similar  nature  has,  for 
the  last  fifteen  months,  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  learned  in  Germany.  But  in  this  case 
thera  do  not  exist  thn  entire  liberty,  and  thn 
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wHd  and  erratic  life,  which  degraded  the  intel- 
lect of  the  unfortunate  being  just  meotiooed. 
Tb«ra  htt,  OB  th»  oontrary.  been  m  •tat«  of  ab- 
solute constraint  and  captivity.    Hitherto  no- 
thing had  transpired  in  France  respecting  this 
singular  phenomenon,  and  we  should  probably 
have  still  remained  igiionint  of  it,  hid  it  not 
been  for  the  attempt  at  aBsassination  made  a 
month  ago  upon  this  unfortunate  creature,  now 
restored  to  eoeial  life;  end,  aa  would  appear, 
pursued  by  the  same  villain  who,  for  twelve 
years,  had  kept  him  buried  in  a  dungeon.  A 
petMin  of  high  rank,  and  distingushed  by^tbe 
superiority  of  his  mind,  bae  addreiied  to  us  tbe 
following  letter,  which  reveals,  in  some  mea- 
sure,  the  entire  history  of  this  anfoitunate  be- 
ng.   Our  correspondent  has  seen  and  conversed 
with  this  mysterious  young  man.     We  bave 
thought  it  right  to  publish  his  letter  in  the  same 
spirit  which  dictated  it,  that  is  to  say,  less  as 
tbe  reeital  of  an  extraordbary  and  toaching  ad- 
venture, than  as  a  subjeat  of  moral  and  psycho- 
logical study.    At  the  moment  when  we  were 
■ending  tbie  letter  to  press,  we  received  the 
jyTouveUe  Revue  Oermanique,  wbicb  is  printed 
at  Stralsburg,  and  in  which  the  same  facts  are 
translated  from  the  Hesperm,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  German  joomals.  Bat  we  bave  in  addi. 
t  ton,  the  assnranee  of  anthenticity  and  the  ob- 
servations made  on  the  same  subject  by  a  per- 
son wbo,  by  profound  study,  has  been  familiari- 
sed witb  all  tbe  great  qnestioBs  of  pbibwophy:* 
"To  the  Editor  ^fLe  Gfobe, 

"Paris,  November  15,  1829. 
*'  SiVy — Within  a  few  days  the  French  jour- 
nals speak,  fur  the  first  time,  of  the  history  of 
a  young  man  fbnnd  at  Nnrembeig,  whose  name 
is  Caspar  Hauser.  They  speak  of  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  assassination  attempted  upon  his 
person  in  tbe  course  of  last  month,  quoting  tiic 
Austrian  Observer,  which  has  itself  derived  its 
information  from  German  journals  printed  in 
countries  nearer  the  place  of  the  atrocity  than 
Vienna. — ^The  story  appears  to  tbem  inetadiblo, 
and  with  good  reason,  for  what  is  true  is  not  al- 
ways probable.  I  have  seen  the  young  man  in 
question,  and  am  able  to  furnish  authentic  in- 
formation respecting  him.  I  am  convinced  you 
will  judge  it  worthy  of  being  made  public. 

**  In  the  month  of  May,  1828,  there  was  oh- 
served  at  tbe  entrance  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Nuremberg,  a  young  man  who  kept  him- 
self in  a  motionless  attitude.  He  spoke  not,  but 
wept,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  addressed  to 
an  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Ligbt  Horse  in  gar- 
rison in  the  town.  The  letter  announced  that 
from  the  t^e  of  four  to  that  of  sixteen  years,  the 
bearer  bad  remained  shut  up  in  a  dungeon,  that 
he  had  been  baptized,  that  his  name  was  Caspar 
Hauser,  that  h  e  was  destined  to  enter  the  regi- 
ment of  Light  Horse,  and  that  it  was  for  this 
reason  tbat  tbe  oiBoer  was  addressed. 
*<0n  being  questioned,  be  remabied  silent, 

♦Tbs  Istler  is  probably  the  production  of  the  eele- 
ersnMI  Oewiik 
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and  when  further  interrogated  be  wept.  Tbe 

worcf  which  he  most  frequently  pronounced  was 
haam,  (the  provincial  pronunciation  of  hein, 
home,)  to  express  the  desire  of  returning  to  hi* 

dungeon.  • 

"  When  it  appeared  evident  from  the  state  in 
Wbich  the  young  man  was,  that  the  statement 
contained  m  the  letter  was  tree,  be  was  confid- 
ed to  the  charge  of  an  enlightened  professor  of 
the  most  respectable  character,  and,  by  a  decree 

**[-,^®rT^.*'****»  "feclared  an  adopted 
child  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg. 

"Previous  to  my  return  to  France,  I  had  de- 
termmed  to  visit  that  city,  the  only  large  town 
m  Germany  which  I  bad  not  ssen.  This  was 
about  the  end  of  last  September.  I  was  furnish- 
ed with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  magistrates,  who 
from  tbe  natore  of  bis  fanctions,  h^d  the  charge 
of  superintending  tbe  education  of  Caspar  Hau- 
ser.    It  was  this  person  who  brought  him  to  me; 
and,  by  a  privilege  which  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  claim,  tbe  last  moments  of  a  resi. 
dence  devoted.to  the  examination  of  the  curiosi- 
ties  of  this  great  monument  of  the  middle  age 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  very 
rare,  if  not  unique,  subject  for  the  study  of  hu- 
man nature.    Wo  beheld  a  young  man,  below 
the  middle  statue,  thick,  and  with  broad  shoul- 
ders.   His  physiognomy  was  mild  and  frank. 
Without  bemg  disagreeable^  it  was  no  wsy  re- 
markable.   His  eyes  announced  weakness  of 
sight,  but  his  look,  especially  when  a  feeling  of 
internal  satisfaction  or  of  gratitode  made  him 
rawe  It  towards  the  skies,  had  a  heavenly  ex- 
pression.   He  came  up  to  us  without  embarrass- 
ment and  even  witb  the  confidence  of  candor 
His  carriage  wast  modest.    He  was  vrged  to 
speak,  to  give  us  an  account  of  his  emotions,  of 
his  observations  upon  himself,   and  of  the 
happiness  of  his  condition. 

*'  We  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  our  horses 
were  already  harnessed.  While  I  was  reading  an 
account  composed  by  himself,  in  which  he  had 
begun  to  retrace  his  reeoileetion,  be  related  to 
my  travelling  companion  whatever  had  not  yet 
been  recorded  in  it,  or  replied  to  his  questions. 
I  ehall,  therefore,  first  present  the  details  of  the 
narrative,  and  then  mention  what  was  repeated 
to  me  of  a  conversation  of  which  I  beard  only 
a  part.  ' 

"  His  manner  of  speaking  and  of  pronouncing 
German  was  that  of  a  foreigner,  wbo  hasexcN 
cised  himself  for  some  years  in  it.  The  motion 
of  the  muscloM  of  the  force  indicated  an  effort 
and  was  nearly  such  as  is  observed  in  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  who  have  learned  to  speak.  The 
style  of  the  written  narrative  resembled  that  of 
a  scho^r  efteiior  eleven  years,  and  consisted  of 
short  and  aimple  phrases,  without  errois  m  on 
thography  or  grammar.  The  following  is  a 
brief  account  of  it: 

**  His  reeollectione  disetose  to  him  a  dark 
dungeon,  about  five  feet  long,  four  broad,  and 
very  low;  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  pitcher  of  water  a 
A«li  for  Ms  wants,  straw  for  a  bed,  a  covering, 
two  wooden  honest  %  dog  of  the  aamo  materiiS, 
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and  some  ribbotls,  with  which  he  •milled  himself 
io  decoratiDff  them.  He  had  no  NCoUecUon  of 
hunger,  but  he  well  remembortd  being  thinly^ 
When  ho  was  thirsty  he  slept,  and  on  awduB- 
ing  the  pitcher  was  found  full.  When  he  was 
awake  ho  dressed  his  horses  with  the  ribbons, 
and  wIhhi  hh  thinrt  reimtied  he  slept.  The  man 
who  took  care  of  him  always  approached  him 
from  behind,  so  that  he  never  saw  his  figure. 
He  remained  almost  constantly  seated;  be  re> 
collects  feeling  no  uneasiness.  He  is  ignorant 
how  long  this  kind  of  life  lasted;  and  when  the 
roan  began  to  reveal  bimaolf  and  to  speak  to 
him,  the  eound  of  hie  voioe  beeene  hapfewed 
upon  hieear.  His  words  are  indelibly  engraved 
upon  his  memory,  and  he  has  even  retained  his 
dialect.  These  words  ran  exclusively  on  fine 
honee»  ead  latterly  on  hie  lather,  who  had 
pome,  and  would  give  them  to  him.  One  day, 
(1  make  use  of  this  word  although  it  is  improper, 
f^t  to  him,  there  wee  neither  day,  time,  or  space ) 
the  man  placed  upon  his  legs,  a  stool  with  paper, 
and  led  his  hand  in  order  to  make  him  trace 
some  characters  upon  it,  when  the  impulse 
'given  by  the  inaa*e  hend  eeeeed,  hie  heiid  also 
stopped.  The  man  endeavored  to  make  him 
understand  that  he  was  to  go  un.  The  motion 
being  without  doubt  inopportune,  the  man  gave 
him  a  blow  on  the  arm.  Thia  »  the  only  feeling 
of  pain  which  he  remembers.    But  the  stool 

treatljr  embarrassed  him,  for  he  had  no  idea 
ow  be  ehenid  pel  it  eaide,  aad  was  atterlj  on* 
able  to  extricate  himself  from  this  prison  within 
a  prison.  One  day  at  length  the  man  clothed 
him,  (it  would  appear  that  he  wore  only  a 
ehirt,  his  feet  being  bare,)  and  taking  him  out 
of  the  dungeon  put  shoes  upon  him.  He  carried 
him  at  first,  and  then  tried  to  make  him  learn  to 
walk,  direeting  the  young  nan*a  feet  with  hie 
own.  Sometimes  carried  and  sometimes  pushed 
forwards,  he  at  length  made  a  few  steps.  But 
after  accomplishing  ten  or  twelve,  ho  suffered 
horribly,  ana  fell  a  crying.  The  man  then  laid 
him  on  his  face  on  the  pround,  and  he  slept.  He 
IS  ignorant  how  long  these  alterations  were  re> 
newed;  but  the  ideas  which  he  hae  since  ac- 
quired have  enabled  him  to  dieeover  io  the 
sound  of  his  conductor's  voice,  an  expression  of 
trottbte  and  anguish.  The  light  of  day  caused 
hinr  etill  greater  euflhringe.— R e  retaina  no  idea 
of  hie  conductor's  physiognomy,  nor  does  he 
even  know  if  he  observed  it;  but  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  he  tells  us,  he  could  distinguish  among 
a  thoneaad* 

*'  Here  ends  the  narrative,  and  we  now  come 
to  the  conversation.  During  the  first  days  which 
he  passed  among  men  be  was  in  a  state  of  con> 
tinnal  enfiering.— Ha  conld  bear  no  other  food 
than  bread.  He  was  made  to  take  chocolate: 
ho  felt  it,  he  told  us,  to  lue  fingera'  enda*  The 
]ight,themotion,tlMnoiae  aronttdbfin  (andeorbna 
persons  were  not  Hunting  to  produoe  the  latter,) 
and  the  variety  of  ohjects  which  forced  them- 
selves upon  hjs  observation,  caused  an  indes* 
eiihable  pain,  a  phyaieal  diatenner,  bnt  tbia  dia* 
taapv  mil  ham  oiMtd  in  ihn  chant  nfbii 


ideas.  It  was  mnsic  that  afforded  him  the  first 
agreeable  aenaaliooi  it  waa  through  ita  influence 
that  ba  aaparianead  a  d^tersion  of  tbia  ebana. 
From  tbia  period  hn  waa  enabled  to  pateeivn  a 

commencement  of  order  in  the  impressions  by 
which  he  was  asaailed.  His  memory  hss  be- 
come  prodigiona:  bn  quickly  leanied  to  neaaa 

and  classify  objects,  to  distinguish  faces,  and  to 
attach  to  each  the  proper  name  which  he  heard 
pronounced. — He  has  an  ear  for  musio.  and  ap- 
titnde  for  drawing. — At  first  he  waa  fond  of 
amusing  himself  with  wooden  horses,  of  which 
a  present  bad  been  made  to  him;  when  be  waa 
hMrd  eontlnnally  to  repeat  tha  word  boraea, 
beautiful  horse — (rest,  sehone  ress.)  He  in- 
stantly gave  them  up,  when  he  was  made  to  un- 
derstand that  this  was  not  proper,  and  that  it 
waa  not  beautiful.  Hia  taste  for  horses  haa 
since  been  replaced  by  taste  for  study.  He  has 
begun  the  atudy  of  the  Latin  language,  and  by 
a  natural  apirit  of  inutation,  hie  oraataf  being  a 
literaiy  nmn,  ha  ia  deairona  of  foUowmg  the 
same  career. 

**  So  extraordinary  a  phenomenon  could  not 
fail  to  inspire,  independently  of  general  enrMrity, 
an  interest  of  a  higher  order  whether  in  observ- 
ing minds  or  in  feeling  hearts,  and  the  women 
especially  have  expressed  their  feelings  towarda 
him  in  little  presents,  and  letters  of  the  most 
tender  kind.  But  the  multitude  of  the  idle  visits 
they  made  to  him,  and  especially  these  expres- 
atone  of  tender  feeling,  were  prodnetive  of 
danger  to  him,  and  it  became  necessary  to  with- 
draw him  from  so  many  causes  of  distraction, 
and  to  lead  him  into  retirement.  Accordingly, 
he  now  lives  retired  in  the  boaom  of  a  respecta- 
ble family.  Pure  morals,  an  observing  mind, 
and  a  psychological  order,  presides  over  hia  edu- 
cation, in  proof  of  which  he  baa  made  hnmenaa 
progress  in  the  apace  of  the  last  sixteen  months. 

'*  Here,  then,  or  the  inexplicable  eccentricity 
of  a  destiny  without  example,  we  have  present-  i 
ed,  and  perbape  aolved  a  problem,  which  from  I 
the  Egyptian  king  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
down  to  the  writers  of  novels,  to  the  Emiliua  of 
Rossean,  and  the  statue  of  Condillac,  has  exer- 
cised tiic  imagination  of  men,  and  tiic  medita. 
tiona  of  philosophers.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the 
profound  darkness,  the  absolute  vacuity  in  which 
Casper  Haoaer  waa  for  twelve  yean  immeraed, 
ail  the  impressions  of  the  first  four  yeara  of  bis 
life  were  edacefl.  Never  was  there  a  tabula 
rata  like  that  which  his  mind  presented  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Yon  see  what  it  haa  been  ca- 
pable of  receiving.  But  the  metaphor  ia  falat, 
for  you  Bee  how  it  has  re-acted. 

"  In  proportion  as  the  sphere  of  his  ideas  en- 
large, he  baa  made  eondnoal  eflbrta  to  pierce 
the  shades  of  his  previous  existence.  They  have 
been  useless,  at  least  as  yet.  "  i  incessantly  try,'* 
aaid  he^  to  ua,  **  to  aeixe  the  Inmge  of  the  man; 
but  I  am  then  aflbcted  with  dreadful  headache, ! 
and  feel  motions  in  my  brain  which  frighten 
me."  I  have  told  you  that  hia  figure,  hia  look, 
and  hia  port,  bora  the  aiprairion  of  eaadnurtl 
caralamntaa  and  eontantmaat.  I  aahed  bim  iSlm 
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GlUtilO. 

A  STORY  KXTEMroRISHI)   CV  NAPOLEON-. 

There  was  at  Rome  a  mysterious  being,  who 
pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  whose 
sex  even  was  a  mbjaet  of  discussion,  to  impene- 
trable was  Uic  mystery  m  which  she  was  shroud- 
ed. Some,  while  repeating  the  stranger's  pre- 
diotionf  wbieh  they  had  heard  from  her  own  tips, 
described  the  form  and  features  of  a  woman, 
while  others  again  vindicated  the  terror  they 
had  experienced  at  her  aspect,  by  describing 
this  tiogolar  being  as  a  most  hideoue  monster. 


had,  either  in  his  dungeon,  or  nfter  coming  out  ' 
of  it,  eyperienced  feelings  of  anger.  How  could 
I,  said  he,  when  there  has  never  been  In  me  (and 
he  pointed  to  his  heart)  what  men  call  anger. 
And  this  being,  from  whom,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  moral  existence,  had  emanat- 
ed aU  the  gentle  and  benevolent  afleetione,  has 
nil  these  illusions  dissipated  by  the  violence  of 
an  assassin.  Happy,  perhaps,  had  it  been  for 
him  had  he  fallen  under  it,  8liouid1|ie  yet  fall! 
And  yet,  if,  after  having  been  struck  by  the 
murderer,  he  drags  himself  mechanically  and 
equats  in  the  corner  of  a  cellar,  as  if  he  would 
again  enter  his  cave,  he  who,  in  the  first  moment 
of  his  social  existence,  had  no  other  wish  than 
that  of  being  led  back  to  it,  see  him  now  be- 
came a  social  man  to  such  a  degree,  that  his 
first  cry  is  to  supplicate  that  he  be  not  again  led 
to  it! 

"  This  assassin,  I  only  know,  as  yourself  and 
as  the  public  know,  through  the  medium  of  the 
newspopers.  The  young  man,  they  say,  thought 
he  recognized  in  him  the  voice  of  his  conductor. 
It  is  propnble  that  the  conductor  is  the  assas- 
sin; but  It  is  also  probable  that  the  young  man 
may  be  deeeived;  for  in  that  so  well  remember- 
ed voice  were  concentrated  all  his  ideas  of  evil. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  as  a  psychological  phe- 
nomenon that  I  have  proaented  his  history:  and 
not  as  an  adventure,  respecting  which  every 
one  may  form  his  own  conjectures.  All  that  I 
can  say  is,  that  the  functionary  who  presented 
him  to  us,  and  who,  by  the  duties  of  his  office, 
was  charged  with  directing  the  inquiries, 
has  informed  me  that  for  a  moment  they 
imagined  they  had  found  traces  of  a  dis- 
covery; but  these  traces  had  ended  in  nothing 
else  tlian  the  rendering  it  probable  that  the 
place  his  imprisonment  is  to  be  found  in  a  dis- 
trict at  the  distance  of  about  ten  leagues  from 
the  dty  of  Nurembnrg.** — Le  Globe,  2l$t  JVb- 
f>ember- 


ed  abode,  many  were  seized  with  a  terror 
which  ail  chose  to  magnify  into  a  fatal  presenti* 
ment,  and  those,  who  were  thus  warned  fled 
from  the  spot  at  if  an  Invisible  hand  had  urged 

their  flight. 

Camino,  a  young  Roman  belonging  to  a  no- 
ble family,  resolved  to  visit  the  dwelling  of  the 
Sybil,  and  persuaded  Gialio,  his  intimate  friend, 

to  share  his  adventure.  Giufio,who  was  tim'd  and 
irresolute,  at  first  refused  to  go.  It  was  not 
the  fear  of  any  unknown  danger  which  made 
the  Roman  hesitate,  but  he  dreaded  to  put  aside 
the  beneficent  vale  which  hid  the  future  from 
his  view.  He  at  last  yielded  to  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  Camlllo,  and  on  the  day  appointed 
they  set  off  together  to  explore  the  fatal  palace. 
The  door  opened  of  itself — the  tvro  friends  en- 
tered without  trusting  themselves  to  pause. 
They  wandered  about  the  dwelling  for  soroo 
time,  without  seeing  any  one,  and  at  last  enter- 
ed a  gallery,  whose  only  outlet  was  closed  by  a 
black  curtain,  with  this  inscription  above  it: 
"  Wouldst  thou  know  thy  fate,  raise  this  curtain 
— but  first  prepare  thyself,  and  pray." 

Giulio  was  extremely  agitated,  and  ho  invo> 
hmtarily  fell  on  hie  knees.  Is  be  already  under 
the  infloenoe  of  this  mysterious  being?   After  a 

few  moment's  preparation  the  youn^  men  drew 
their  swords,  raised  the  curtam  and  penetrated 
into  the  sanctuary.  A  woman  advanced  to  meet 
them,  who  was  young  and  even  pretty,  hut  her 
aspect  was  such  as  to  preclude  all  examination. 
The  coldness  and  stilness  of  death  were  Iriglii- 
fully  blended  in  her  face  with  the  appearance  of 
life.    But  what  words  can  define  or  do?cri!)e 
those  supernatural  beincs  w  ho  inhabit  region.^ 
where  doubtless  even  the  language  of  man  in 
unknown.    Giulio  shuddered  and  averted  h:n 
eyes;  Camillo  dropped  his,  and  the  Sybil  inquir- 
ed of  them  the  cause  of  their  visit;  Camillo  pre- 
pares to.  answer  her.   But  the  Sybil  heeds  him 
not;  all  her  attention  seems  to  bo  engrossed  by 
Giulio.    She  trembled,  shuddered,  stretched  out 
her  hand  as  if  to  scuo  hun,  and  then  suddenly  re- 
treated several  steps  backward.   Camillo  again 
begs  her  to  unfold  his  destiny.    She  consents, 
and  Giulio  returns  to  the  gallery.    At^ter  a  short 
consultation,  Camillo  joined  his  friend,  w  ho  was 
absorbed  in  a  painful  meditation.— *  Come,*  ssid 
he,  with  a  smile,  •  be  of  good  courage,  Giulio. 
For  my  part  I  have  heard  nothing  terrible.  Tho 
Sybil  promises  me  the  hand  of  your  sister  Giulia- 
na.*  They  were  already  engaged;  'But,' continu- 
ed Camillo,  she  added  'that  a  s-I  ijht  accident 
would  delay  our  nuptials.'  Giulio  now  entered  the 
sanctuary,  while  Camillo  remained  without.  But 


This  oracle  dwelt  in  one  of  the  yuburbs  of  suddenly  a  dreadfnl  shriek  rent  the  air;  Camillo 


Rome,  in  an  old  deserted  palace,  to  which  ter- 
ror and  superstition  barred  all  access,  even  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  popniaee.  No  one  could 
tell  when  this  being  first  appeared:  in  fact,  all 
that  related  to  it  was  an  impenetrable  secret. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  at  Rome  but  the  Sybil; 

to  consult  it,  but  few  had  i 


recognized  the  voice  of  his  friend,  and  pushing 
aside  the  curtain  rushed  to  his  assistance.  Giu- 
lio was  on  his  knees  before  the  Sybil,  who, 
waving  her  wand  above  his  head,  was  repeat- 
ing, Love,  without  bounds,  sacrilege!  murder. 
The  terrifiad  friend  ran  to  Giulio,  who,  pale  and 
motionless,  was  incapable  of  supporting  himself, 
courage  enough  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  de-  j  But  he  questions  him  in  vain:  Giulio's  only  an- 
ssrted  palace.    At  the  sight  even  of  this  dread-J  swer  is  the  dreadful  words  of  the  Sybil,  *  love 
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without  bounds!  merHogo!  nardor!*  (Thow 
words  Napoleon  pronounoed  in aotd  ud mooro- 

ful  tone.) 

Camillo  succeeded  in  getting  Giulio  home; 
and,  M  won  as  be  could  leave  him,  he  repaired 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Sybil,  determined  to  force 
her  to  explain  her  awful  propbecjr;  but  the  pa- 
lace  was  tenantiess;  the  euitain<— tko  tMcription 
—all  had  dttappoarod!  No  trace  was  left  of 
the  magiciaiit  who  never  again  wae  eeen  or  heard 
of! 

Several  weeka  elapaed— Camil!o*a  wedding- 
day  was  fixed,  and  GiuIio*8  wonted  com- 
j)0:jure  and  serenity  had  relumed.  Camillo 
u  voided  questioning  him  in  hopes  that  this  dread- 
fill  aeene  would  aoon  be  entirely  forgotten  by 
his  friend.  On  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  the 
Marquis  de  Cosme,  the  father  of  Giulio»  was 
thrown  from  his  hprse;  and,  though  not  niiieh 
burt,  this  delayed  the  nuptials.  Giuliana 
and  Camillo  were  standing  by  the  Marquis's 
bed-side,  lamenting  this  delay  of  their  happiness, 
when  Camillo,  straek  by  the  colncidenco,  sud- 
denly exclaimed!*. 

*The  Sybil's  prophecy  is  accomplished!' 

Every  one  noticed  Giulio's  extreme  agitation, 
when  be  l^ard  these  words;  from  that  instant 
he  ehttt  hinaelf  up  in  his  own  apartment,  and 
M-ouId  see  no  one.  A  venerable  monk  who  had 
been  his  tutor,  alone  was  sufiered  to  visit  him; 
snd  with  this  monk,  Giulio  held  long  and  mys- 
terious conversations.  Camillo  did  not  attempt 
to  see  hia  fticnd,  for  he  knew  that  he,  of  all 
others  was  the  person  Giulio  wished  to  avoid. 
The  wedding-day  at  last  dawned,  and  Cumillo 
and  Guliana  v^crc  united;  but  Giulio  had  disap- 
peared, and  all  etlorla  to  find  him  proved  fruit- 
l«as.-_Hig  fsther  waa  in  the  deepeei  affliction, 
when  at  the  cndof  a  monih  bo  reoetved  the 
following  letter: — 

»*  Do  not  seek,  my  father,  to  find  out  my  re- 
treat: myreaolution  it  iniexibte,  and  nothing 
can  alter  it. — Dispose  as  you  think  fit  of  your 
wealth— for  Giulio  is  dead  to  the  world.  It  al- 
most broke  my  heart  to  leave  you  thus  abrubtly, 
but  I  could  tiot  abide  ray  horrible  fate.  Fare- 
11x11  i  forget  the  unfortonato 

'  Giulio.* 

This  letter  had  no  date.  The  unknown  mes- 
senger had  inatantly  disappeared.  The  Mar- 
quis then  questioned  the  Monk,  %vho  alone 
might  give  some  account  of  the  fugitive;  but 
neiiiier  prayers  nor  threats  were  of  any  avail  to 
aoften  or  intimidate  the  monk.  He  acknow- 
ledged ho  knew  Giulio's  abode,  and  that  having 
found  his  young  friend  resolved  and  firm  in  the 
execution  of  his  project,  he  bad  at  last  entered 
into  it  hsmaelf,  though  most  unwillingly.  «  But 
no  power  on  earth,'  he  said,  •  would  wrench 
from  him  a  secret  confided  to  his  promised  dis- 
cretion.* Giulio  had  gone  to  Naples,  and  from 
thence  to  Messina,  where  he  meant  to  enter  a 
Convent  of  Dominicans,  of  which  his  tutor  and 
confessor  bad  often  spoken.  Father  Antonio, 
the  superior  of  this  Convent,  wattooenlightened 
and  pious  a  wan  to  take  advantage  of  the  fever* 


ed  fancy  of  this  yonngman,  and  he  therefore 

refused  to  excuse  Giulio  from  the  year  of 
noviciate.  .Giulio  was  therefore  obliged  to 
submit  to  tbie  trial;  but  hie  determination  re- 
mained unchanged.  He  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  strange  superstition,  and  thought  that  this 
monastic  life  alone  could  shield  him  from  the 
dreadful  fate  predicted  by  the  Sybil,  whoee 
words  still  rung  in  his  cars — Love  without 
bounds!  Sacrilege!  Murder!  A  convent  seem- 
ed his  only  escape  from  love  and  crime.  Poor 
wretch!  as  if  the  walls,  the  vows  or  the  regu- 
lations of  a  cloister,  could  change  the  destiny  of 
a  man! 

[Napoleon  articulated  these  last  words  with 
a  tone  of  the  deepest  conviction,  as  if  he  sppti- 

ed  them  to  others  than  the  hero  of  his  story; 
and  then  noticing  the  impatient  curiosity  and 
attention  of  his  listeners,  he  proceeded:] 

The  year  of  the  noviciate  expired.  Giulio  took 
the  vows,  and  fancied  himself  happy;  at  least 
be  was  relieved  from  the  torture  he  had  hither- 
to endured.   1  he  idea  of  the  sacrifice  he  had 
made,  did  not  for  one  instant  cloud  his  present 
happiness;  but,  the  very  evening  of  that  solemn 
day,  as  he  was  retiring  to  his  rest,  one  of  his 
brother  monks  took  him  by  the  band,  and  eaid 
affectionately,  '  Brother,  it  is  forever!'  This 
word  •  forever'  struck  Giulio.    How  powerful  is 
the  influence  of  a  word  on  a  weak  and  super- 
stitious mind!    This  seemed  to  disclose  to  Giu- 
lio, for  the  first  time,  the  extent  of  his  sacrifice. 
He  considered  himself  as  already  dead;  as  one 
for  whom  time  was  no  more.— He  felt  into  a 
deep  melancholy;  and  his  lifii  oven  seemed  a 
burden  to  him.    Father  Antonio  saw,  with  great 
compassion,  the  unhappy  state  of  the  young 
man.— His  being  unhappy,  was  a  suflicient  claim 
on  the  superior's  pity;  and  thinking  occupation 
might  be  of  service  to  him,  and  knowing  his 
pokver  of  eloquence,  he  named  him  preacher  to 
the  Convent.  His  fame  was  soon  spread  abroad ; 
and  crowds  came  to  listen  to  the  young  and 
handsome  preacher;  and  probably  tbe  mystery 
in  which  he  was  shrouded,  made  him  still  more 
interesting.    The  time  was  approaching  for  a 
grand  festival,  which  the  King  of  Naples  and 
his  Court  were  to  honor  with  their  presence.  Giu- 
lio was  selected  to  pronounce  the  panegyiic  of 
St.  Thomas,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Convent. 
The  day  at  last  came  round,  and  the  church  was 
thronged.   As  Giulio  passed  through  the  croud, 
on  hie  way  to  the  pulpit,  hie  cowl  fell  back  and 
disclosed  his  face.   At  this  moment  he  heard 
a  voice  exclaim,  'My  God!  how  handsome  he  is!' 
He  turned  in  astonishment,  and  saw  a  woman 
whoee  eyee  were  fixed  on  him  with  the  most 
penetrating  expression.    This  one  instant  was 
sufficient  to  alter  the  existence  of  these  two 
beings..~Giulio  preached  his  sermon;  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  free,  ho  shot  himself  up  in  hia 
cell;  but  he  could  no  longer  master  his  own 
thoughts.   He  was  pursued  by  the  image  of 
tbe  beauttfol  unknown.   Agitated,  restless,  toi^ 
mentod  by  feelings  entirely  new  to  him,  ho 
ooohl  find  no  repose;  and  yet  bis  very  life  seen- 
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•d  to  date  from  the  moment  he  heard  that  voice 
which  had  thrilled  to  hie  heart.  He  dares  not 
think  of  fatuffity.  Alas,  his  fate  is  fixed  irrevo- 
cably. Every  morning  he  performs  the  service, 
and  every  morning  he  notices  a  veiled  woman 
occupymg  th«  Mine  place.  He  recognins  her, 
but  doea  not  wiih  to  see  her  features— >for  then 
he  must  avoid  her — but  he  fixes  his  eye  on  the 
veil;  he  follows  every  motion  ot  its  wearer,  and 
almost  seas  tha  vary  baatmg  of  har  heart,  and 
his  responds  to  hers.  Too  weak  to  fly  from  tlie 
danger,  he  fears  to  examine  bis  own  heart,  his 
whole  life  consints  of  a  few  fleeting  minutes 
while  Ab  ia  praaant:  ha  breathea  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  a  complete  void — yet  he  would  fly!  'If 
she  is  at  church  to  morrow,  I  will  not  go  there 
again!  Thtti  datarminad  ba  thinka  himaalf  se- 
cnra,  and  is  somewhat  tranquillised.  Tha  next 
morning  he  went  to  church  earlier  than  usual; 
—aha  was  not  there!  When  the  service  was 
ovar,  ha  approached  bar  seat,  aod  sainng  her 
prayer*book,  opened  it,  and  read  on  the  title 
page  the  name  of  Theresa! — Now  he  can  call 
her  by  name;  he  can  repeat  that  loved  name  at 
every  instant.  *  Theresa!  Theresa!'  murmured 
lie»as  if  fearing  to  be  heard,  though  quite  alone. 
Am  iha  did  not  appear,  Giulio  did  not  scruple  to 
Mpahr  te  the  ehereh;  but  days  and  weeks  elaps- 
ed, and  still  Tharaaa  was  absent.  Theresa, 
wife  of  an  old  man  whom  she  loved  as  her  fa- 
ther, was  happy  in  the  fulGlment  of  her  duty, 
and  draampt  not  of  felicity  beyond  bar  lot. 
She  saw  Giulio  and  her  peace  was  destroyed. 
The  feelings  of  Theresa  were  so  warm,  that 
her  first  love  would  inevitably  determine  her  fu- 
ture Ufa.— Sba  adored  Giulio.  Hitherto  bar 
hasfoand  had  been  the  confident  of  her  most  se- 
cret thoughts;  but  she  never  spoke  to  him  of  Gi- 
nlio.  This  mystery  was  painful  to  her,  and  seem- 
ed to  eondemn  her  ia  her  own  eyes.  She  felt 
there  was  a  danger  to  avoid,  and  she  had  the 
courage  to  refrain  from  going  to  the  church. 
Hoping  to  ovaroone  the  faeltnga  which  still 
swayed  her,  she  determined  to  confess  herself, 
and  for  this  purpose  selected  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans:  choosing  a  moment  when  she 
thought  Giulio  waa  oocupiad,  she  repaired  to ' 
the  confessional,  and  there  on  her  knees  related 
all  that  she  had  felt  since  the  festival  at  the 
convent;  the  pleasure  inspired  by  Giulio's  pre- 
aenee;  the  remorse  which  followed  this  plea- 
sure, the  courage  she  had  had  to  refrain  from 
visiting  the  church,  but  she  found  her  courage 

•weald  foil.  *  What  must  I  do,'  she  exclaimed, 
*  Oh  fathei)^  pity  a  poor  ainner.*  Her  tears  fell 
in  torrents — her  agitation  was  terrible.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  words  escaped  her  lips,  when  she 
beard  a  threatening  votoa  axclahn,  ■  What, 
guilty  woman,  a  sacrilege!'  Giulio,  for  fate 
had  that  day  appointed  him  to  be  confessor, 
sprung  from  his  concealment.  Theresa,  still 
kaeeling,  stopped  htm,  held  his  dress  and  be- 
sought him  to  retract  the  curse  ho  had  uttered. 
3he  implored  him  to  do  so  in  the  name  of  her 
salvation ;  in  the  name  of  her  leve.  Giulio  faint- 

•  ly  puabad  bar  from  bim.— >*TharaHt  Theraaa,* 


he  said  at  last,  *  begone,  begone,  or  my  courage 
and  resolution  will  ttW  At  tbase  words  The- 
resa threw  baraalf  on  his  bosom,  and  pressed 
him  in  her  arm*.  •  Tell  me,'  she  cried.  'Oh, 
tell  me  ere  I  go,  that  thou  iovest  me.'  Giulio, 
tarrifiad,  and  a  Imost  rantie,  tramblmg  for  fear 
of  balngaaen,  for  one  instant  returned  her  <  «• 
resses,  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart;  and  then  | 
remembering  the  words  of  the  Sybil,  he  swears 
to  leave  har,  to  fly  from  bar  forever— and,  wiib> 
out  explaining  himself,  requires  the  same  oath 
from  Theresa;  who,  absorbed  in  the  indulgence 
of  her  hidden  love  scarcely  understands  hlm^  and 
consents  to  all  he  dictates.  What  doaa  she  care 
for  his  language;  he  loves  her,  she  is  sure  to  see 
him  again;  is  not  that  all  suthcient?  Giulio, 
left  to  himself  and  to  bis  own  raflections,  daraa 
not  think  of  his  imprudence;  but  it  is  too  late 
to  avoid  the/danger  ho  could  not  escape  from. 
His  destiny  he  feels  already:  a  love  without 
boands,  and  alraady  b  the  aaerilege  eommitted. 
Did  he  not  acknowledge  his  love  in  that  very 
church  where  he  abjured  the  world  foreTer.  Yet 
he  has  sworn  never  again  to  see  Theresa.  How 
strange  the  inconsistency  of  our  hearts;  what 
should  be  our  punishment  oftentimes  is  our  con- 
solation; but  Giulio  in  that  painful  struggle,  has 
but  the  alternative  of  misery.  TberaM  ia  less 
alarmed ;  she  is  a  woman;  Giulio  I,ovea  bar — has 
told  her  so;  she  defies  the  power  of  desti- 
ny; she  thinks  with  delight  over  her  rapid 
momenta  of  bappinaaa— aucb  an  hour  brings 
a  dearer  remembrance  than  a  whole  life 
without  love.  She  does  not  recollect  her 
promise  to  avoid  Giulio.  She  returns  to  the 
church;  she  sees  Oiolio,  who  seems  like- 
wise to  have  forgotten  his  oath.  All  h:s 
thoughts  are  absorbed  by  his  afiectioo;  and 
when  he  gates  on  Theresa,  the  universe  disap- 
pears from  hia  view.  They  abstained,  however, 
from  holding  any  conversation  together.  Giulio, 
during  Theresa's  absence,  was  a  prey  to  bitter 
and  unceasing  remorse;  but  one  glance  at  her 
lovely  face  recalled  his  love  and  bis  delusion. 
At  length  he  determined  to  bid  her  an  eternal 
farewell.  There  lived  near  the  convent  a  pour 
woman  and  bar  ebildren,  who  sobnsted  on  The- 
resa's charity.  Little  Carlo,  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, often  followed  her,  earned  her  prayer- 
book,  and  knelt  in  church  by  her  side. 

Giulio  fearing  te  approach  Theresa  himnelf, 
Fent  Carlo  to  tell  her  that  Father  Giulio  would 
expect  her  in  the  church  at  7  o'clock  thai 
evening.  What  a  dsy  did  Ghilio  apand!  He 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  being  left  alooa  with 
Theresa.  He  drcad.s  his  courage  failinjj  b  in 
at  the  moment  of  parting,  and  feels  he  never 
can  make  up  his  mind  to  leave.  He  determines 
to  write  to  her  instead  of  seeing  her,  and  Carlo 
is  commissioned  to  give  hor  his  letter  as  i^oon 
as  she  eaters  the  church.  When  Theresa  receiv- 
ed his  first  massage  she  waa  vary  much  agitated. 
What  can  he  want  of  me  she  said,  we  uere  to 
happ)?  However,  she  failed  not  to  repair  tw 
the  church  at  the  appointed  hour:  Caiio  gave 
bar  tha  letter;  abe  opened  H  wltb  a  trembling 
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hand,  but  what  was  her  despair  when  she  read 
the  following  lines: — 'Fly,  imprudent  woman! 
and  coflM  not  to  profane  this  holy  place— ba- 
iili^h  a  remembrance  which  destroys  ihy  peace — 
1  never  loved  thee;  I  will  never  see  thee  again.' 
'Iheae  words  fell  like  a  blow  on  Theresa's 
heart.  She  coold  have  struggled  with  her  re- 
morse; but  he  does  not  love  lier!  he  never  loved 
her!  Her  remorse  was  not  as  bitter  as  this 
thonsbt.  She  waa  seised  with  a  violent  fever, 
ftod  her  life  waa  in  danger.  The  name  of  Giu- 
llo  was  constantly  on  her  lips,  but  love  shielded 
her  even  in  the  paroxysms  of  delirium.  This 
beloved  name  waa  never  vllered  aloud;  though 
from  time  to  time  she  murmured — '  I  never  lov- 
ed theel*  Has  Giulio  meanwhile  his  peace  of 
mind?  has  he  stifled  the  voice  of  conscience? 
No.  His  life  is  miserable;  afier  telling  I'here- 
Ijo  did  not  love  her,  he  indul"rcd  liis  fatal 
passion  without  restraint.  The  letter  he  wrote 
waa  ao  terrible  an  eflfort  that  he  thought  u  a 
aofficieot  aaeriice.  Oh!  Theresa,  hadst  thou 
hnown  how  much  that  letter  cost  to  the  unhap- 
py Giulio,  his  grief  would  have  moderated  thine  I 
Giulio  waa  a  prey  to  dreadfiil  anxiety.  Three 
months  had  elapsed  and  he  had  heard  nothing 
from  Theresa.  Time  only  seemed  to  increase 
his  luve,  and  ho  avoided  the  society  of  men 
more  than  ever.  Pleading  hia  deliisate  health 
as  an  excuse,  he  hedged  Father  Ambrose  to  ex- 
cuse him  from  all  out-door  duties.  Ho  remain- 
ed all  day  in  hia  cell,  and  at  night  roamed  about 
the  church-yard,  yielding  himself  up  to  hia  dis- 
ordered imagination,  without  sufficient  courage 
to  overcome  his  passion,  or  to  submit  to  its  die- 
tatea,  and  tormented  by  that  cruel  and  ajjonia* 
ing  uncertainty  which  wean  out  life  without 
hope  or  remembrance. 

Theresa's  long  illness  terminated  in  a  state 
of  languor  not  less  dangerooe.  She  felt  that 
she  was  dying,  and  wi.«hcd  to  receive  the  last 
comforts  of  religion. — Her  husband,  who  was 
fondly  attached  to  her,  was  sure  some  secret 
grief  was  hastening  her  to  her  tomb;  but  he 
reapected  her  silence  and  asked  not  one  single 
qneetion.  He  begged  Father  Ambrose,  who 
waa  mmh  reapeeted,  to  pay  Theresa  a  viait. 
Ambrose  promised  to  do  ao;  but  some  unfortu- 
rate  circumstances  pre»onting  the  fulfilment  of 
liis  promise  he  begged  Giulio  to  go  ni  his  stead 
to  Lord  Tira1di*a  (the  husband  of  Theresa,) 
10  aooth  the  last  moments  of  a  dying  person. 
Alas!  Giulio  himself,  a  prey  to  the  greatest  af- 
fliction, had  nothing  but  tears  and  .sobs,  and  not 
one  word  of  comfort  to  oflSsr.  He  begged  to  be 
czcuaedt  but  in  vain.  Ambrose  insisted  on  his 
fulfilling  this  duty,  and  Giulio,  forced  to  obey 
him,  repaired  to  Lord  Yiraldi's.  He  was  led  into 
a  darkened  room  where  several  weeping  friends 
.surrounded  a  bed.  As  Giulio  entered  they  all 
retired  respectfully,  and  he  was  left  alone  with 
the  sick  woman.  Giulio,  agitated  by  some  pre- 
sentiment, remained  moiionleaa.  *Father,'  said 
the  dying  woman,  *  is  there  any  mercy  in  Hea- 
ven iur  a  siiinar?^  As  she  uttered  these  words, 
Giulio  sprang  forward  tnd  kn9lt  dowa  b^  the 


bed  of  death.    •  Theresa!  Theresa!''  he  exclaim- 
ed.   Who  could  describe  their  feelings?  Any 
explanation  was  quite  unnecessary. — They  loved 
each  other.    Giulio  told  her  all  he  had  suffered 
on  her  account,  and  reproached  himself  with  all 
her  Bufferings.    Forgive  me,  Giulio  is  thine  ^r<> 
ever!    At  these  kmd  words  Theresa  seemed  to 
revive:   she  could  not  speak,  but  she  could 
gaze  at  Giulio;  could  hear  his  voice,  could  press 
hia  hand.  80  to  die,  seemed  sweeter  to  her 
than  life  itself.    Giulio  clasped  her  in  his  arms; 
and  willingly,  most  willingly,  would  have  laid 
down  his  life  for  hers.     *  Thou  wilt  live,  wilt 
thoa  not?    Ify  voice  is  with  thee,  my  own 
Theresa!    Answer  me:    Am  I  never  to  hear 
thy  dear  voice  again?'    His  voice  seemed  to 
recall  Theresa's  fleeting  strength.    *I  love  thee, 
Giulio,  I  love  thee,*  she  faintly  murmured.  In 
such  conversation,  time  glided  rapidly  by;  and 
nothing  but  the  hope  of  again  meeting,  induced 
them  at  last  to  separate.— Theresa  recovered  her 
health,  and  Giulio  spent  a  portion  of  everyday 
with  her;  and  in  the  sweet  intimacy  that  ensur- 
ed, GiuliO  seemed  to  forget  both  his  scruples 
and  remorse,  thhiking  only  of  Theresa.— He 
watched  her  gradual  recovery  with  great  inter- 
est.   He  did  not  dare  offend  her;  he  knew  her 
life  depended  on  him;  and  he  chose  to  think  it 
his  duty  to  guard  it.    Two  yeara  had  elapsed 
since  he  left  Rome.    The  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  the  Sybil's  prediction,  he  seemed  particu- 
larly  sad  and  gloomy.   Theresa  hiquired  the 
cause  ef  bis  gloom.    It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  questioned  him.  Now  anxious  to  share 
all  bis  griefs  she  wished  to  know  w  bat  caused 
them.   Giulio  releted  to  her  his  interview  with 
the  Sybil;  his  flight  from  his  father's  house.  This 
recital  brought  back  all  those  horrible  thoughts 
he  had  long  endeavored  to  dispel;  and,  in  a  tone 
of  horror,  he  exclaimed — *Love  without  bovnda! 
— Sacrilege!  murder!*  Theresa  was  exreeding- 
ly  agitated  at  his  avowal;  but  the  words  '  love 
without  bounds*  soothed  and  calmed  her  emo- 
tion— and  when  Giulio  repeated  '  sacrilege, 
murder,'  she  softly  murmured  '  Love  without 
bounds!'  hoping  it  would  have  the  same  eifect 
on  bis  mhid  as  on  her*B,-^for  love  was 'every 
thing  with  her.  Sometimes  Giulio,  carried  away 
by  bis  passion,  gazed  on  her  so  ardently,  that 
she  feared  to  meet  his  eyes.    Her  heart  would 
then  beat  wildly;  ahe  would  shudder  violently; 
and  then  a  long  and  dangerous  silence  would 
follow  these  moments  of  impetuous  feeling. 
However^  they  were  as  yet  happy,  for  they  were 
still  innocent.   Giulio  waa  obliged  to  leave  Mes- 
sina on  some  business  of  importance  confided  to 
him  by  Father  Ambrose:  he  could  not  bid  fare- 
well to  Theresa  in  person;  and  ao  he  wrote  to 
her,  assuring  her  of  his  speedy  return — but  vaii* 
ous  things  detained  him  a  whole  month  from 
Messina.  On  his  return  he  went  instantly  to  see 
Theresa,  and  fouiid  her  alone  on  a  piaxsa  orer- 
looking  the  sea,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  her  lover.    Never  had  she  appeared  as  love- 
ly, as  bewitching.    For  one  moment  he  gazed 
00  her  with  perfi^ct  w(tacy,  but  h«  could  not 
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r««iit  bis  anxiety  to  bear  her  roiee.  He  called 
ber;  ■hdatftttod,  recognized  her  lover,  and  rntho 

ed  into  bis  arms!  Delighted  with  the  affection 
•he  dieplajed,  Giulio  fondly  embraced  her;  but, 
•uddenly,  be  pushed  her  from  him  with  horror, 
and  fell  on  bis  knees,  his  hands  clasped,  his  eyes 
filed,  and  his  whole  body  shook  with  agitation! 
His  deatb-like  paleoess,  bis  wild  looks,  all  made 
tbw  acMie  a  terrible  one  to  Tbereta.  8h«  did 
not  dare  (o  approach,  and,  for  the  6rst  tioM, 
was  unable  to  share  his  feelings.  'Theresa, 
said  he,  at  last,  gloomily,  '  we  roust  part! — ^you 
know  not  all  you  bavo  to  foarl'  She  did  not 
oonprehend  him,  but  endeavored  to  calm  his 
extreme  agitation;  but  again  he  pushed  her  from 
bun.  *In  the  name  of  Heaven,'  he  exclaimed, 
'  come  not  near  me!*  Thereaa  remained  motion- 
lew  with  terror.  She  could  understand  all  the 
traneporta  of  love,  but  with  its  fury  and  impetu- 
oaltjf  dM  wae  etill  nnacqnahited.  Giulio,  tired 
mt  her  long  alienee,  sprang  suddenly  up.  *  To- 
morrow,* he  said,  'my  fate  shall  be  decided?' 
and  be  left  Theresa  without  waiting  for  ber  an- 
awer. 

[The  Emperor  repeated  this  scene  with  great 
energy.  He  never  could  have  taken  lessons 
from  Talma,  and  he  might  bave  given  them  to 
thif  famooa  tragedian.] 

The  next  day  Theresa  received  tbe  following 
note: — 'Theresa ,  I  can  never  see  you  again !  I  am 
unhappy  while  with  you;  1  know  you  cannot  feel 
ee  I  do.   Tberesa,  you  must  be  mine,  bat  mine 
with  your  own  free  will.    Never  will  i  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  weakness.    Yesterday  you  said 
it  yourself.    I  left  you  because  you  had  not  said 
■  I  will  be  thine.'    However,  ponder  well 
ere  you  decide.    We  will  be  eternally  lost.  Oh 
I'hetesa,  how  teriibleare  these  words, '  eternal 
damnation;*  even  in  your  arme  they  would  mar 
my  happiness.    No  more  peaee  on  earth  for  us, 
and  Death,  our  only  resource,  will  no  longer  be 
a  refuge  for  us.    l'o*morrow,  if  you  wish  to  see 
me,  (and  yoa  know  on  wbat  conditiona)«>to- 
morrow,  then,  you  must  send  Carlo  to  the 
church.    If  he  brings  your  prayer-beok ,  then  I 
aball  know  you  give  uie  up;  but  should  he  come 
wiibont  tbe  book,  tben  Tberess ,  you  are  mine 
forever.    Forever,  it  means  for  all  eternity. 
How  did  I  dare  pronounce  it? — farewell.'  The- 
resa who  was  both  gentle  and  timid,  was  very 
much  alarmed  by  tbis  letter.  Tbe  words  *  eter- 
nal damnation*  seemed  some  bitter,  dreadful 
curse  to  ber.  Giulio,  she  cried,  we  were  so  happy, 
whj  weie  yon  not  aatisfied?  Sbe  did  not  know 
bow  to  act;  never  again  to  see  him  waa  impossi- 
ble, and  yet,  she  added,  he  will  be  a  prey  to  re- 
morse.— '  Giulio,  yon  put  your  fate  in  my  hands, 
for  your  dear  aake  I  will  aacrJ^te  myeeir.' 
Carlo  was  sent  to  ihe  church  with  oiders  to  put 
tbe  prayer  book  on  the  ohair  wbicb  Tberesa 
aaually  occupied. 

Ae  for  Giulio  an  increaee  of  love  or  an  in- 
crease  of  remorse  has  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Notwiibstaading  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
aion,  be  could  not  make  op  bia  mind  to  poseess 
Tbereaa  wjtbeat  b«r  own  eoMMii.  Crnal  aa  be 


was  irresolute,  be  wished  to  make  her  solely  re- 
aponalble  for  tbe  crime.   Tbe  cborcb  bad  long 

been  deserted.  Giulio  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  Carlo.  At  last  be  saw  him  walk  up  to  The- 
resa's seat,  and  place  the  book  on  ner  chair. 
He  lost  all  self  control,  and  rushing  towarda 
Carlo,  seized  the  book,  returned  it  to  the  boy 
and  desired  bim  to  take  it  back  to  bia  mistress. 
He  remained  a  long  wblle  rivited  to  tbe  spot, 
wben  his  fate  and  that  of  Theresa  had,  at  last, 
been  decided.  At  length,  shaking  off  tbe  gloom 
and  confusion  of  bis  ideas,  he  left  tbe  church, 
mnrraoring  to  bimaelf *  I  will  see  her.'*  Car- 
lo returned  to  Tberesa  and  gave  her  the  bonk, 
saying  father  Giulio  had  sent  it  to  her.  How 
great  was  Theresa's  emotion.  She  knew  that 
she  was  again  to  see  Giulio,  and  she  determined 
to  await  his  cdming  on  the  piazza  where  they  had 
their  last  interview.  At  length  be  came,  but 
sad,  gloomy,  and  he  approached  her  with  a 
faltering  step.  Theresa  read  all  that  was  pass- 
ing in  his  mind.  She  had  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  of  tbis  meeting,  and  bad  tbe  courage 
to  refute  it;  but  wben  abe  aaw  the  moomrul 
countenance  of  the  beloved  of  her  heart,  .«be 
thought  only  of  comforting  him.  She  neilhtr 
trembled  nor  hesitated,  but  going  up  to  bim. 
in  a  low  tone, 'Qiutio,  I  am  thine!'  •  •  •  • 
[Napoleon  here  made  a  pause,  which,  on  pa- 
per, can  only  be  expressed  by  a  number  of  atars. 
He  took  advantage  of  this  between  acts  to  take 
breath  for  the  grand  eataitropbe,  and  then  con- 
tinued his  story  as  follows: — ] 

Giulio,  filled  with  remorse, became  gloomy  and 
unsociable,  even  in  Theresa's  presence.  Exeu 
her  caresses  had  lost  their  charm  and  influence 
over  liiin. — But  Theresa's  love  had  inereastd 
with  her  sacrifices,  and  she  mourned  m  bccret 
over  the  change  ao  apparent  in  her  lover.  But 
she  feared  to  complain,  lest  she  should  gi:!e\e 
or  offend,  and  still  mdulijed  the  hope  ofinsikuig 
bim  so  happy  that  be  would  forget  all  on  eariii 
but  ber.   Oinlio,  instead  of  returning  her  aflec- 
tion,  reproached  her  as  the  cause  of  bis  cniacs 
and  unbappiness.    'You  seduced  me,  you  ruMK  il 
me,'  he  exclaimed;  *  had  it  not  been  fur  yuu,  I 
■boold  still  be  innocent.'  Hie  liaita  became  less 
frequent,  and  soon  they  ceased  entirely.  The- 
resa sent  to  him,  went  constantly  to  the  eburcli, 
and  wrote  to  him  every  day;  but  Giulio  had  thta 
lefl  bis  cell,  and  ber  letiOlt  were  all  returned 
unopened.  But  it  soon  bocamo  absolutely  necf  s- 
eary  that  Tberesa  ahould  see  him.   She  had  a 
•eeret  to  confide  to  him— alaa!  the  secret  of  a 
mother.    Wbat  waa  to  become  of  her  if  (j}iuho 
abandoned  her?    Hearing  that  Giulio  uas  to 
perform  divine  service  on  the  following  Sunday, 
ahe  determined  not  to  aeg leet  thie  opportuniljr 
of  seeing  him.    It  ia  no  longer  her  life  alone 
which  depended  upon  him;  and  tbis  idea  inspir- 
ed her  with  invincible  courage.    She  med:tatcs 
an  important  projaot.  The  two  daya  before  tbe 
one  on  which  sbe  was  to  see  Giulio,  are  employ- 
ed in  preparing  every  thing  for  herinieudtsd  liigitt. 
1  he  situation  of  the  convent,  built  on  the  sca- 
abore,  ii  til  ;q  her  flavor*  Ai  te  tb«ir  Gnai  die- 
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tination,  »he  docs  not  even  think  of  it.  Giiilio 
will  decide  that  point,  for  Theressa  is  now  in- 
diflbipeiit  to  all  on  oarth,  mvo  Oiulio.   She  hired 
a  small  boat  and  arranged  every  thing  so  secret- 
ly and  prudently,  that  no  one  suspected  lier  de- 
sign, and  her  extreme  agitation  prevented  her 
from  thinking  of  any  obstacles  in  the  execution 
of  her  plan.    The  long  and  anxiously  desired 
day  at  last  dawned,  and  Theresa,  wrapt  ia  a 
long  veil,  entered  the  ehiiroh  and  placed  her- 
self near  the  altar.    Gtnfio  could  not  aether, 
while  she  could  note  his  every  action;  and  when 
the  ehurch  was  out  she  concealed  herself  behind 
a  pillar  near  which  he  must  pass  on  hit  way  to 
the  convent.   She  soon  saw  that  his  grief  had 
jiot  diminished:  for  his  hands  were  crossed  on 
liis  breast,  and  his  bead  hung  as  if  he  were  a 
prey  to  the  deepest  affliction.   Theresa  gazed 
on  him  with  gieat  emolioii.    To  ensure  his 
peace,  she  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  her  own 
life;  but  the  innocent  being  to  whom  she  was 
soon  to  give  birth,  claimed  the  protection  of  a 
father.    She  stood  before  Giulio.    •  Stop,'  she 
said,  *  I  must  speali  with  you.    You  roust  listen 
to  me.  I  will  not  leave  yon  till  you  give  me  the 
key  of  the  Convent  garden.    I  must  have  it. 
OhCJiulio,  it  is  not  my  life  alone  which  you  hold 
in  your  hands.    At  these  words,  Giuho  seemed 
emerging  from  some  dreadful  dream.    *  Unhap- 
py woman,'  he  shrieked;  'What  hast  thou  said? 
Away!  leave  this  fatal  spot.'     But  Theresa 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  swore  not  to  leave 
him  till  ho  had  granted  her  request.   All  bis 
efibrts   to  escape   from  her  are  fruitle??;;  a 
supernatural  strength  seems  to  animate  and  in- 
ppire  her.    '  Swear,'  she  exclaimed,*  *  swear  to 
meet  me  in  the  garden  at  midnight.'    A  slight 
not?e  startled  Giulio,  and  ho  gave  her  the  key. 
*  At  midnight,'  he  said,  and  ihey  parted.  At 
midnight,  Theresa  was  inthegsrden.  The  night 
was  very  dark,  and  she  feared  to  call,  lest  she 
f-hould  be  discovered.    Hut  some  one  approach- 
ed; it  was  Giulio.    *  W  hat  wouldst  thou  uf  me,' 
ie  said.  *The  momenta  are  abort;  epeak-^ 
cease  this  persecutiun,  I  pray  thee;  I  can  never 
make  thee  happy.    Theresa,  I  adore  thee,  and 
without  thee  life  is  a  burden;  and  when  with 
thee  my  regrets  are  so  keen — my  despair  thou 
hast  witnessed.     How  often  have  I  accused 
thee;  but  forgive,  forgive  me,  dearest;  it  is 
but  right  that   I  should  punish  myself;  1 
I  have  abandoned  thee.   Surely,  this  sacriike 
will  expiate  my  crime.'    He  stopped,  almost 
sufi'ocated  by  his  despair.    Theresa  endeavor- 
ed to  calm  him,  and  to  point  out  a  brighter  fu- 
turity*   '  Giulio,'  she  said,  '  had  I  only  been 
concerned,!  would  not  havo  dared  to  seek  thee 
here.    Like  thyself  I  fear  not  death;  but  the 
pledge  of  our  love,  Oiulio,  Mds  us  live.  Come, 
then,  fear  not — all  is  prepared  for  our  flight.' — 
(liulio,  dreadfully  agitated,  suH'ercd  her  to  guide 
his  faltering  steps.  A  few  mioutes  more,  and  they 
u  ill  be  united  forever.  But  suddenly  Giulio  fore 
liunself  from  Theresa's  encircling  arms.  *  No!' 
he   exclaimed — '  hence  1'  and  be   plunged  a 
dagger  in  her  heartt 


As  he  uttered  these  words,  Bonaparte  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Empress,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
drawing  a  dagger.  The  illusion  was  ao  com- 
plete that  the  ladies  in  attendance  threw  them* 
selves  with  shrieks  of  terror  between  their  Ma- 
jesties. The  Emperor,  like  a  consummate  acior, 
continued  his  story,  without  appearing  to  re* 
mark  the  efibet  it  hid  prodaceo  on  hie  nodi- 
ence. 

Theresa  fell,  and  Giulio  was  covered  with  her 
blood.  He  remained  motionloMi  gazing  wildly 
on  his  murdered  love.  It  was  near  daylight; 
and  the  bell  of  the  convent  rang  for  morning 
service.  Oiulio  rahwd  the  lifeless  hOdy  of  tlw 
woman  who  had  so  fondly  loved  him,  and  threw 
it  into  the  sea;  then,  with  a  rapid  step,  he  en- 
tered the  church.  His  bloody  dress — the  dag- 
ger he  held  in  his  hand,  all  conspired  to  accose. 
Ho  passively  submitted  to  be  taken  priMMier.— 
Giulio  disappeared  forever! 

The  Empress  pressed  Napoleon  to  add  some 
details  concerning  Giulio*a  death;  hot  the  Em- 
peror laconically  answered. 

The  $eci'et$  (f  Convents  areimpenetralle.^^ 

Written  r>r  the  S^iMirJ  ly  Evening  Post. 
THE  COTTAGE  OF  THE  VIDIE. 

BY  MRS.  H.  H.  DOOGS. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  lovely  scene 

even  in  Italy,  glowing  Italy,  than  that  which 
surrounded  "  The  Cottage  of  the  Vine,"  as  it 
was  usually  denominated. — It  received  this  ap- 
pellation from  the  grape  vines  which  dnsterM 
thickly  over  its  thatched  roof,  all  interwoven 
with  bunches  of  their  dehcious  fruit;— and,  oh! 
what  a  refreshing  sight  it  was  to  the  weary  tra- 
veller. But  the  grateful  exterior  lost  much  of 
its  charm  when  compared  with  the  interior  of 
this  hamble  dwellmg.  Here  were  neatness  and 
order  in  their  perfeclion,*^nd  here  were  piety, 
harmony  and  love,  beaming  from  every  eye, 
whispered  in  every  tone,  and  visible  in  every 
action.  The  a^ed  matron  was  surrounded  by 
her  son,  hie  amiable  companion,  and  their  little 
train  of  cherub  children,  full  of  vivacity,  aflec- 
tion  and  interest;  for  who  can  look  unmoved  on 
the  innocence  of  early  life,  when  the  heart  ie 
not  polluted  by  the  touch  of  sin,  and  the  theughto 
are  full  of  purity  and  joyousness. 

The  ground  descended  ever^  way  from  the 
cottage,  covered  with  an  artificial  forest,  irhieli 
formed  refreshing  retreats  from  the  heat  of  day, 
and  delightful  walks  at  evening.  It  yielded  a, 
superabundance  of  the  richest  fruits  of  the  coun> 
try,  and  extended  to  the  banks  of  a  dear' ami 
gentle  river,  which  seemed  more  like  the  fabled 
streams  of  the  ancients  than  a  beautiful  modern 
reality.  On  the  opposite  shore  arose  a  hillock, 
just  revealing  above  its  green  top  the  remaining 
loners  of  a  distant  convent,  once  magniilceat* 
but  now  falling  into  ruin?.  Far  distant  were 
seen  villages  and  cities,  rismg  in  dusky  grandeur; 
but  this  rural  retreat  was  far  dearer  to  a  contem» 
plative  and  peaceful  nind»  than  all  the  imposing 
dignities  of  state. 

It  wta  tA  the  doie  of  a  fine  day,  just  as  the 
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f^un  was  setting,  that  the  family  at  the  cottage 
seated  themselves  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to 
enjoy  the  cool  fragnmce  of  the  twilight  hour. — 
Those  who  have  never  beheld  a  sunset  in  Italy, 
can  form  DO  adequate  idea  of  the  richness  and 
glory  of  the  aoene.  Every  thing  appears  as 
though  literally  tinged  with  pore  gold,  and  the 
Yery  air  itself  seems  to  emit  a  s»rt  of  brilliancy 
which  covers  every  object  with  a  pure  and  mel- 
low brightness.  The  sky  ia  exceedingly  beeuCt- 
ful  and  glorious,  and  every  thing  in  nature  wears 
a  softened,  unearthly  splendour,  which  is  inde- 
scribable. There  is  a  richness  and  fragrance 
reposing  on  the  folded  wing  of  the  zephyr  whieh, 
together  with  the  feathered  songsters'  joyous 
vesper  hymn,  soothes  the  soul  into  a  thoughtful 
mood,  and  fits  it  for  sacred  meditation. 

Such  was  the  scene  at  the  Cottage  of  the 
Vine,  and  such  were  the  chastened  and  holy 
feelings  of  the  interesting  family  seated  on  the 
'banks  of  their  own  dear  river,  to  contomplate 
the  works  of  nature. 

*•  Tell  us  now,  grandma,"  said  a  little  inno- 
cent sitting  at  her  knee,  "again  about  those 
cruel  days  in  France,  when  grandpa  and  so  many 
g;ood  men  were  killed  with  the  guillotine,  and 

you  and  pa  but  what  music  is  that?"  Every 

ear  was  now  full  of  attention,  while  the  sweet 
Bounds  of  a  gaitar,  wakened  to  a  favorite  French 
air,  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  Uhtil  the 
minstrel  appeared  in  sight.  He  was  an  aged 
man,  and  apparently  borne  down  with  misfor- 
tune. As  he  advanced  nearer  to  the  little  pa rty , 
be  changed  his  tune  to  a  death-march,  which 
sometimes  was  sounded  in  the  cars  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  the  guillotine,  when  they  were 
going  to  the  dreadful  scene  of  their  more  dread- 
ful fate!  The  grandmother  groaned  heavily,  and 
dropped  her  face  on  the  head  of  the  little  prat- 
tler before  her.  Her  son  beckoned  the  minstrel 
to  approach,  and  invited  him  to  be  seated  among 
them,  and  cheer  them  with  the  strains  of  his 
gentle  music.  He  complied  in  silence,  playing 
eeveral  doetts,  marches,  Ifce.,  all  strictly  French, 
and  some  peculiar  to  the  days  of  the  revolution. 
At  last,  after  pausing  a  few  moinont.q,  he  again 
struck  up  the  death-march  he  had  belore  played; 
at  the  close  of  which  the  aged  matron  asked 
him,  in  a  voice  half  stifled  with  grief,  if  he  were 
witness  to  any  of  those  bloody  scenes  in  France. 
'*Ab!  yes,  madam,"  he  replied,  «•  and  most  hea- 
vilj  did  the  distressee  of  those  times  fall  npon 
me.  It  is  from  this  caupe  alone  that  you  now 
behold  me  a  houseless,  friendless  wanderer  be- 
fore you.*'  Being  requested  to  give  an  aeeoont 
of  his  soarings,  he  thss  proceeded: — 

•*  In  the  days  of  peace,  I  was  a  nnblcmnn,  in 
high  standing  at  court,  but  the  dreadl'ul  change 
of  times  eflfeeted  my  downfall.  I  was  accused  of 
favoring  the  royal  party,  and  was  thrown  into 
prison,  a  candidate  for  the  guillotine.  The  night 
previous  to  the  ejcecqtion  of  the  dreadful  sen- 
tence, I  almost  miraculously  effected  my  escape, 
and  in  the  disguise  which  a  miastrcl's  habit  af- 
forded me,  hastened  to  ray  once  happy  home. — 
Bui,  oh,  what  a  aeene  of  desolation  it  now  was! 


I  was  told  by  the'peasantry  that  the  owner  of  that 
mansion  was  executed  the  day  before,  that  his 
propjSfty  was  all  confiscated,  and  that  his  fami- 
ly, on  receiving  the  distressing  intelligence  of  his 
death,  fled,  no  one  knew  whither.  My  agony 
of  soul  was  now  indeieribable;  bnl  than  wae  no 
redress,  and  no  alternative  but  to  die  or  to  wear 
the  humiliating  disguise  I  had  assumed.  Afler 
some  reflection  on  the  subject,  I  came  to  the 
concloeion,  from  the  three-fold  purpoee  of  needs 
sity,  of  safety,  and  of  searching  out,  if  possible, 
my  family's  place  of  exile,  to  procure  me  a  gui- 
tar, and  make  my  calimg  indeed  correspond  to 
my  disguise.  In  this  manner  I  travelled  the 
whole  kingdom  entirely  over,  but  could  discover 
no  traces  of  my  lamented,  unfortunate  family. 
Since  that  time  I  have  wandered  any  where, 
with  no  motive  but  to  relieve  my  eorrowe  by 
change  of  place,  and  to  support  my  miserable 
existence  until  i  am  called  to  my  last  rest." 

The  little  children  greatly  pitied  the  poor  aged 
minstrel,  and  one  of  them  asked  her  grandma  if 
she  should  bring  hitn  some  refreshments;  but  the 
old  lady  bade  her  be  seated;  and  then  she  asked 
the  stranger  how  many  children  he  had  when  he 
last  saw  his  family  On  being  answered  one 
only,  and  that  one  a  beloved  son,  she  instantly 
raised  herself  to  her  feet,  and  eagerly  inquired 
the  minstrel's  name.  <*I>e la  Carlton,"  was  the 
reply.  The  old  lady  sprang  towards  him,  and 
cUnging  round  his  neck,  exclaimed,  *'  My  hus- 
band, my  lamented  husband!*' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  a  scene  so 
touching  as  that  which  now  followed.  The  se- 
paration had  been  long  and  sorrowful,  but  the 
bliss  of  Aieeting  seemed  to  cover  all  past  afflie- 
tions  with  forgctfulness.  At  length  the  inquiry 
was  made,  why  she  left  France  in  so  secret  aod 
sudden  a  manner.  She  informed  her  husband, 
that  when  she  received  the  intelligence  of  hie 
execution,  a  friend  informed  her  that  her  son, 
who  had  recently  come  of  age,  would  also  be 
accused,  and  doubtless  sufibr  the  same  fate  of 
his  unfortunate  father.  It  was  for  his  sake  alone  . 
that  she  fled  into  Italy,  where  they  had  since 
resided  with  peace  and  a  competeney,  and  they 
never  desired  to  behold  their  native  land  again, 
for  the  remembrance  of  it  was  full  of  bittenese. 

Twenty  years  from  that  joyful  evening,  a  tra- 
veller passed  near  the  Cottage  of  the  Vine,  and, 
although  it  looked  more  ancient,  it  was  as  neat 
and  beautiful  as  ever;  but  it  was  not  now  eelita« 
ry  in  the  midst  of  its  charming  retreat ;  others 
had  risen  up  around  it,  and  while  it  was  still  the 
residence  of  the  now  merry  aged  grandparents, 
their  children's  children,  and  children's  children's 
children,  were  all  settled  a/ound  them;  and  with 
the  enjoyment  of  unmolested  devotion,  and  an 
humble  competence,  they  were  far  happier  thea 
when  surrounded  with  all  the  splendors  and  ho- 
nors that  rank  and  nobility  could  afibrd.  They 
felt  indeed  that  real  eujoyment  more  unfrequent- 
ly  existed  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  than  wae 
usually  imagined,  and  that  peace  of  mind,  and 
true  piaty,  may  be  otteaer  found  in  the  cottage 
than  m  the  pelaee. 
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la  the  meanwhile  the  war  was  already  com- 
menced. Lord  Home  who  held  the  dignity  of  high 
chamberlain  of  Scotland,  entered  £nglaad  with 
«  ooneidentbl*  foroe,  born«d  eewral  villagM,  tnd 
collected  much  fff*  It  was  not,  howover,  his 
destiny  to  carry  his  booty  safe  into  Scotland.  In 
marching  heedlessly  through  the  exleneive  flat 
■orthorWooler,  called Mill6eld-plain,  the  Scot- 
tish comnriander  fell  into  an  ambush  of  archers, 
who  lay  concealed  among  the  long  broom,  and 
area  aurprised,  defeated,  and  put  to  flight,  Imv- 
ing  his.brother  and  many  of  BwfoUowtn  prieo- 
Mrt  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Jamee,  stung  to  the  heart  with  the  loss  which 
Im  had  ■BSUinH,  and  th«  ditliOBoar  which 
Homers  defeat  had  cast  upon  his  arms,  made 
preparations  for  war  on  an  extensive  scale.  He 
summoned  the  whole  array  of  his  kingdom  to 
■Mt  him  at  Sdinbaighin  arms,  eaehman  bring- 
iag  with  him  provisions  for  the  space  of  forty 
days.  This  was  the  utmost  strength  he  could 
aiiawibto,  and  tba  longest  period  for  aapporting 
the  war  whidi  he  could  make  provwions  for. 
The  king  was  obeyed,  for  his  rule  was  highly 
popular;  but  it  was  with  regret  on  the  part  of 
thoso  who  could  think  or  reason  on  tho  subject 
of  the  war,  by  all  of  whom  it  waa  OOMldatO  as 
impolitic,  if  not  unjust. 

Omens,  also,  are  said  to  have  occurred  calcu- 
lated to  improse  tiM  soperetitioos  paUte  with 
Ibarful  anticipations  of  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 
Voices  as  of  a  herald  were  heard  at  night  at  the 
maiket  cross  of  Edinburgh  where  citations  are 
oaoally  made,  tummoniug  the  king  and  his 
nobles  hj  name  to  appear  within  sixty  days  at  the 
bar  of  Pluto.  In  the  church  of  Linlithgow,  also, 
wlilo  king  Jamca  was  performing  bit  devotions, 
a  man  in  a  singularly-shaped  eastern  dreas,  as- 
suming the  character  of  the  apostle  John,  so- 
lemnly warned  the  king  that  if  he  persevered  in 
his  proposed  expedition,  it  would  terminate  in  his 
ruin.  The  warning  was  delivered  in  a  slow  and 
unabashed  voice  and  manner,  and  concluded 
with  a  warning  menace  against  the  king's  indul- 
fonco  in  libertine  amours.  While  ail  were  as- 
tonished at  the  boldness  of  the  messenger,  he 
escaped  from  among  them,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  apprebended.  It  is  probable  that  this  pa- 
geant, wbidi  aaemed  calculated  to  have  effect 
on  the  superstitious  temperament  of  James  IV, 
was  devised  by  some  of  the  nobility  who  were 
hostile  to  the  iovaaieB  of  England.  Bat  the 
king  proved,  unhappily,  inaccessible  to  fanatic 
omens,  as  well  as  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
policy. 

Jamea  entered  England  with  as  gallant  an 

army  as  ever  wan  led  by  a  Scottish  monarch; 
and  the  oastle  of  Norham,  with  that  of  Wark, 
and  tbe  border  towers  of  Etal  and  Ford  were 
miccessively  taken.  In  the  latter  fortalice,  James 
made  captive  a  lady,  the  wife  of  Heron  of  Ford, 
lord  of  tbe  manor,  who  acquired  so  muoh  influ- 
ence over  tbe  amorous  monarch  as  to  detain 
bim  Ctom  tbe  proeeeation  of  bie  enteipriie  wbUe 


bie  army  dwindled  away,  owing  to  the  imps- 
tienee  of  inaction  in  some,  and  the  want  of  pre- 
visions experienced  by  all.  Tbe  army  was  di- 
minished to  thirty  thousand  men,  vihen  James 
was  aroused  from  his  amorous  dalliance  bv  the 
approach  of  tbe  Earl  of  Surry  at  tbe  bean  of  a 
large  force,  to  defend  the  English  frontiers.  ▲ 
herald  brought  a  defiance  to  the  monarch,  in 
which  the  Knglish  lord  staled  that  he  waa 
come  to  vindicate  the  death  of  Barton,  and 
challenged  (he  king  of  Scotland  to  combat. 
James*  insane  spirit  of  chivalry  induced  him  to  ac- 
cept this  romantic  proposal  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  his  best  counsellors,  and,  among  I 
others,  of  the  old  Earl  of  Angus,  called  Bell  the 
Cat.  **  If  you  are  afraid,  Angus,'*  said  tbe 
king,  coldly,  in  reply  to  bie  argumente,  **  yon  I 
may  go  home.*'  Angus  would  not  abide  in  tbe 
camp  after  such  an  affront;  he  departed  with 
tears  of  anser  and  sorrow,  leaving  his  two  sons 
and  bif  foUoweiB  to  ataod  by  tbe  kiof  to  tbe  I 
last. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  September  tbal  James, 
removing  from  tbe  weitem  side  of  the  riirer  Till, 
took  np  bie  camp  on  the  hill  of  Flodden,  which 
closes  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Millfield- 
plain.  In  this  advantageous  ground  he  had  the  j 
choice  to  figbt  or  maintmn  the  defensive  at  hie 
pleasure.  Surrey  obsetved  the  advantages  of  the 
kmg's  position,  when,  being  very  steep  on  tbe  ' 
southern  side,  where  the  eminence  sinks  ab- 
ruptly on  tbe  plain,  was,  in  that  quarter,  inac- 
cessible to  an  attack.  Thus  situated,  the  Eng- 
lish commander,  finding  that  proviaions  were 
scarce,  and  the  country  around  wasted,  deter* 
mined  by  a  decisive  movement  to  lead  his  army 
round  the  flauk  of  the  Scottish  king's  position, 
and  place  himself  on  tho  north  side  of  Flodden- 
hill:  thus  interposing  the  English  army  between 
king  James  and  his  own  country.  This  march 
was  not  made  without  much  risk,  since  during 
the  circuit  round  the  hill  it  necessarily  exposed 
the  flank  of  the  earl  of  Surrey's  army  to  de- 
structive attacks,  had  the  Scottish  kmg  chosen 
to  take  the  advantage  which  it  afforded  him. 
But  James,  more  disthiguiahed  for  chivalry  in  tbe 
lists  than  conduct  in  the  field,  soflTered  the  Eng- 
lish quietly  to  march  round  the  extremity  of  his 
position,  and  remained  inactive,  until  he  saw 
lord  Surrey  pass  the  siver  Till  by  a  narrow  bridge 
and  a  bad  ford.  Surrey,  having  crossed  the 
river,  continued  his  march  eastward  for  a  little 
way,  then  forming  his  army  in  order  of  battle, 
with  his  front  to  the  south,  advanced  tovrardatbe 
Scottish  camp  by  a  declivity  much  more  gentio 
than  that  which  ascends  from  the  plain  towards 
the  soutbren  lidge  of  the  bill.  The  king  then 
took  his  determination  to  fight,  and  put  his 
army  in  order  for  that  purpose.  Each  host  was 
divided  into  four  large  bodies,  and  each  had  a 
reeerve  in  tbe  rear  of  tbe  centre. 

Of  James's  army  the  Earls  of  Hunt  ley  and 
Home  led  the  extreme  left  wing,  chielJj  consist- 
ing of  bordeiers.  Next  to  them,  on  their  right, 
were  tbe  Earle  of  Crawford  and  Moptrose* 
wboie  Iblloven  wme  liighlaaderi.  Tbe  king 
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himself  commanded  the  third  or  central  division. 
The  fourth  division,  or  right  wing»  was  led  by 
the  Barb  of  Lennox  and  Argyle.  All  these  bo- 
dies were  separated  by  intervals,  but  kept  the 
same  front.  The  Earl  of  Bothwell  commanded 
the  reserve,  which  was  posted  behind  the  king's 
divifion;  thn  force  consisted  of  his  own  follow* 
ers,  and  those  of  other  chiefs  in  Lothian. 

The  English  were  nearly  in  tho  same  order. 
Opposed  to  Huntly  and  Home  were  the  two  no* 
ble  brothers.  Sir  Edmund  Howard  and  the  high 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas.  The  centre  was  led  by 
Surrey*  in  person,  and  the  reserve  by  Lord  Da- 
eret.  Sir  Edward  Stanley  commanded  the  left 
wing. 

The  fight  began  on  the  Scottish  left  wing, 
with  an  omen  of  good  fortune  which  it  did  not 
lonff  retain.  Home*  encountering  the  admiral 
with  great  fury  beat  him  to  the  ground,  and  had 
well  nigh  dispersed  his  division,  had  it  not 
been  supported  by  Lord  Dacres'with  the  English 
cavalry.  The  Highlanders,  under  Crawford  and 
Montrose,  rushed  down  the  liill  with  disorderly 
haste,  and  were  easilv  routed  by  the  two  How- 
nrds.  Both  the  Scottish  Earb  fell.  During  these 
conflicts,  the  king*8  division  engaged  furiously 
with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  although 
overwhelmed  with  showers  of  arrows,  the  Scots 
made  a  roost  valiant  defence.  The  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  with  tho  reserve  bravely  supported 
them,  and  the  combat  became  very  sanguinary. 
In  the  meanwhile.  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  with  the 
men  of  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire,  forming  the 
English  right  wmg,  totally  dispersed  their  im- 
mediate opponents,  the  division  under  Lenox 
end  Argyle.  Both  these  Earls  fell,  end  Stanley 
presseaon  over  the  ground  they  occupied,  and 
wheeling  on  his  own  left,  placed  his  division  in 
the  rear  of  Ring  James's  broken  ranks,  and  by 
an  attack  in  that  direction,  seconded  the  efforts 
of  Surrey,  who  was  engaged  with  the  Scottish 
army  in  front.  But  these  broken  and  bleeding 
battalions  connsted  of  the  pride  and  flower  of 
the  Scottish  fentry,  who,  throwing  themselves 
into  a  circle  so  as  to  resist  on  all  points,  defend- 
ed themselves  with  honorable  desperation.  No 
one  thought  of  abandoning  the  king,  who,  with 
useless  valor  fouglit  and  strucrglea  amidst  the 
toremost  in  the  conilict.  Night  at  last  separat- 
ed the  combatants;  and  the  Scots,  like  a 
wonnded  warrior  wiiom  his  courage  sustains  so 
long  as  the  conflict  lasts,  but  who  faints  with 
loss  of  blood  when  it  is  ended,  became  sensible 
of  the  extent  of  their  loss,  and  melted  in  noise- 
less retreat  from  the  field  of  battle.  In  which 
the  king  and  his  nobles  had  perished. 

There  lay  slain  on  the  fatal  floid  of  Flodden, 
twelve  Scottish  earls,  thirteen  lords,  and  five 
eldest  sons  of  peers,  fifty  ciiiefs,  knights  and  men 
of  eminence  and  about  ten  thousand  common 
men.— Scotland  has  sutained  defeats  in  which 
the  loss  had  been  numerically  greater,  but  ne- 
ver one  in  which  the  number  of  the  nobles 
slain,  bore  such  a  proportion  to  those  of  the  in- 
ferior rank.  The  cause  was  partly  the  uniwoal 
ohttioacy  of  the  long  defence*  partly  that. 


when  the  common  people  began,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  desert  their  standards,  the  nobili- 
ty and  gentry  were  deterred  by  shene  end  a 
sense  of  honor  from  following  their  example. 

The  Scottish  historians  long  contested  th« 
fact  that  lamee  IV.  fell  in  the  fieU  of  Flodden, 
and  denied  that  tHb  body  which  the  English  ex- 
hibited as  tho  corpse  of  the  unhappy  king,  was 
in  reality  that  of  their  sovereign.  Some  suppos- 
ed that,  having  escaped  from  the  alanghter, 
James  has  gone  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  a  pilgrim, 
to  appease  the  resentment  of  Heaven,  which  he 
conceived,  had  sent  his  last  misfortune  in  ven- 
geance for  bis  accession  to  hia  fhther's  death. 
Bui  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  present  day,  that 
the  body  of  James  was  found  and  carried  to 
Berwick  by  the  lord  Daeres,  to  whom  the  kh>g 
must  have  been  personally  well  known.  It  was 
afterwards  interred  in  the  monastery  of  Sheen 
or  Richmond.  The  corpse  was  pierced  with 
two  arrows,  and  had  received  the  mortal  wound 
from  a  bill  or  battle  axe.  This  amiable  but  ill- 
fated  monarch  left  two  lawful  children.  Jamet, 
his  successor,  and  Alexander,  a  posthumous  in- 
fant, who  did  not  live  two  years.  James  IV. 
was  the  only  Scottish  king  that  fell  in  battle 
with  the  English,  since  the  defeat  and  death  of 
MalcolmIlI.Bear  Alawiek.  He  fell  In  hn  fbcty 
fimt  year,  after  ha  had  reignad  twantywyaan. 

THB  BHFBBOB  ALEXANDER  AND  FSWCBEDGUW 

BEAUilAU.VAW. 

A  SCENE  OS  THE  PHATCR  AT  VIENNA. 

Count  de  Witt,  with  whom  I  was  engaged  to 
dine  at  Princess  Sapiegha's,  proposed  that 

we  should  take  a  torn  on  the  Prater  before  the 
hour  appointed  for  dinner.  Every  day  at  three 
o'clock,  the  Prater  was  the  resort  of  all  the  rank 
and  beautv  in  Vienna.  The  English  women  were 
remarkable  for  costly  dress,  tho  French  women 
for  grace,  and  the  fair  Poles  and  Crermana  for 
elegance  and  simplicity. 

On  the  way,  our  conversation  turned  on  the 
diflicult  situation  of  the  Neapolitan  legation  at 
the  Congress.  The  Count  shrewdly  analyzed  the 
characters  of  the  persona  composing  h,  and 
gave  to  each  individually,  full  credit  for  a  fund 
of  good  faith,  which  deserved  to  be  employed  in 
a  belter  cause.  *  I  really  pity,  said  he,  *  the 
peculiar  position  In  which  they  stand  among  us. 
1'hey  are  present  at  all  the  fetes  and  parties; 
for  every  body  thinks  it  an  indispensable  mark 
of  courtesy  to  oend  them  invitations,  which  they 
conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  accept.  But  they 
must  be  blessed  with  a  good  share  of  courage  to 
enable  them  to  endure  the  reserve  with  which 
they  are  treated;  they  seem  to  form  a  sort  <^ 
corps  diplomatique  apart,  and  their  isolated 
position  is  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  by 
their  coetume.  The  dress  of  the  Court  of  Na- 
ples is  always  splendid;  for  the  King,  taking  the 
very  opposite  extreme  to  that  adopted  by  his 
brother-m-law,  displays  as  much  etiquette  in 
hie  dress  as  the  other  afleets  aimplicity.  I  an 
particularly  sorry  for  the  Doha  di  Canpe  Chiaro, 
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and  Prince  Cariati,  whoM  iatentioDt  are  hoaora- 
M«  and  upright,  bat  who  mmt  BtaMearily  coa- 
tend  unaocceufally  agaiflst  the  peifidioot  aolui- 
aellora  who  circumvent  their  kin^  and  are  pre- 
paring hie  ruia.*  Castlereaghobaerved  tonie.the 
other  day,  that  tfm  eoadoet  of  Marat  would  hi> 
fallibly  cost  him  his  crown.  •Still,  however,  as 
long  aa  he  i«  upon  the  throne,  it  would  be  but 
right  to  abstain  from  indecorous  invective 
against  a  man  whose  elevated  rank  ought  to 
shield  him  from  insult.  Besides,  the  very  fact 
of  our  having  profited  by  the  support  of  Marat 
whoa  it  was  aeeewary  to  us^  ahoold  now  bo  an 
inviolable  shield  to  him;  for  had  the  King  of 
Naples  afforded  to  Napoleon  the  support  which 
he  gave  to  us,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  not 
BOW  bear  the  disdainfal  exproMioiw  whidi  are 
addressed  to  him,  as  woU  aa  hia  RtpioiaiitaUTea 
at  Congress." t 

Tha  day  was  gloomy  and  the  Prater  was  but 
thioly  attended.  However,  we  met  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  walking  with  Prince  Eugene,  The 
friendship  which  that  monarch  entertained  for  the 
▼ioeroy,  and  of  which  ho  gave  him  eo  many  af- 
fectionate proofs  at  the  time  of  the  Empress  Jo- 
sephine's death,  seimed  to  increase  daily.  It 
was  rare  to  see  Alexander  unaccompanied  by 
Eugono.  At  twelve  o'clock  every  day,  the 
Csar  regularly  went  out  dressed  in  a  plain  frock 
coat,  and  called  at  the  residence  of  Prince 
Eugene  iHoated  on  the  Wiadta  Kaisergarten: 
tha  two  Prineae*  after  walkinf  onea  or  twice 
round  (he  ramparts,  usually  went  to  see  any  cu- 
rious sights  which  Yieima  afforded,  and  then  re- 
paired to  the  Prater. 

It  would  bo  annecessary  to  seek  any  other 
grounds  for  this  friendship,  than  the  amiable 
qualities  by  which  Prince  Eugene  conciliated 
every  heart.  The  noble  dispoeition  which  that 
Prince  had  always  evinced,  was  a  certain  gua- 
rantee for  his  future  conduct.  But  in  an  exalt- 
«d  mind  like  Alennder*a,  the  nrieforlones  by 
wliich  hia  interesting  young  friend  had  for  some 
time  been  assailed,  was  the  loadstone  which 
united  them  mnre  and  more  intimately  together. 
Tat  this  ftiendebip  fbond  detracton  among  thoae 
who  anbjaet  avary  thing  to  tha  calealationa  of 


*  lo  September,  IS  14,  the  Duke  di  Campo  Cbiaro 
published  a  cole  explaaatory  of  the  political  conduct  of 
the  Kiof  of  Naplv:  from  the  battle  of  Leipzig  to  the 
Peace  or  Paris.  Bat  the  downfall  of  Marat  wa«  al- 
ready tacitly  determined  on.  Subsequently,  that  Prinrc, 
.  the  bravest  of  the  brave  on  the  field  of  battle,  waa  by 
maeherous  coaosel  invol?cd  in  a  eoane  of  poliey,  the 
C^DCfS  of  which  he  did  not  fnrpsee.  His  bfe  was  the 
forfeit  ofjiih  irresolutioni  but,raithiul  tobia  exalted  des- 
tiny, he  died  bravely. 

t  Coaot  de  Witt,  doubtless  alluded  to  the  proposi- 
tion, whieh,  la  Janoary,  1816,  the  King  of  Napfesatadt 
to  Prince  Eugene,  viz.  to  abandon  France  and  unite 
their  forces  to  tboae  of  Marshal  Bellegarde.  Prince 
Eugene  replied,  that  be  would  never  betray  bis  benefac> 
tor,  and  Murat  signed  his  armistice  with  Austria,  a 
page  which  it  would  be  well  to  cancel,  Trom  bts  history. 
There  is  no  jjlory  for  the  ungrateful.  iSlurat  should  not 
be  reproached  for  hia  origin;  but  for  having  foraotteo 
lhaC  eriitfai.  hi  Us  higratitade  tethe  maa  who  raised  him 
Id  siVtame  NMdk 


interest;  thoee,  liewever)  who  knew  and  appre- 
ciated the  character  of  the  Viceroy,  esteemed 
tha  Emperor  Alexander  tha  more  highly  for 
the  protection  which  he  thue  openly  axtandied  to 

him.  » 

'Ae  wo  paeeed  hie  Majesty,  he  stopped  for  a  Ihw 
moments  to  speak  to  Count  de  Witt.  Alexander 
wore  no  other  decoration  than  that  of  the  sword 
of  Sweden,  which  was  fastened  on  the  outside 
of  hia  coat  This,  I  thought,  waa  a  eatie- 
factory  augury  for  tbo  coneolidation  of  tho  new 
Swedish  dynasty. 

I  The  Emperor  drew  ConntdoWitC  a  little 
aside,  which  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  the  Viceroy;  and 
even  those  few  words  were  characterised  by  that 
amiability  of  feeling  for  whieh  he  was  so  pecu- 
liarly remarkable.  I  had  not  seen  him  sinco 
my  last  visit  to  Milan,  but  this  waa  not  the  pro* 
per  time  for  opening  a  convereation,  which  was 
every  moment  likely  to  ho  interrupted.  Indeed , 
the  Emperor  Alexander  soon  joined  us.  He 
spoke  of  Lady  Castiereagh's  ball,  and  his  Lord- 
ship's fondneee  for  dancing.  <  There  ia  notlung 
extraordinary  in  that,'  observed  Prince  Eugene ; 
'  dancing  is  the  amusement  of  all  times,  and  fre- 
auently  of  all  ages:  Socrates  learned  to  dance 
from  Aspasia;  and  at  fifty-six,  Cato,  the  Censor* 
danced  oftner  than  Lord  Castlereagh  now  does.* 
This  remark  made  the  Emperor  smile.  Alexan- 
der*! noble  and  handioniii  coontenanco  wonld 
have  been  exceedingly  bBptoeuig,  but  that  an 
expression  of  mildness  tempered  its  dignity. 
The  good-natured  attention  with  which  he  lis- 
tonao  to  any  repliea  that  were  addiaeeed  to  hfan, 
captivated  all  with  whom  ho  cottfersed.  He 
was  adored  by  thoae  who  enjoyed  the  honor  of 
his  intimacy,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
together  with  his  easy  politoneia  and  gallantry, 
won  all  hearts  at  Vienna. 

Count  De  Witt  and  I  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
gratifieation  arising  from  onr  interesting  rencon- 
tre. It  was  interrupted  by  Princess  de  la  Tour 
et  Taxis,  who  alighted  from  her  carriage  to  ac- 
cost the  Emperor  Alexander.  This  Princess,  who 
ie  ^ftter  to  the  late  Qoeen  of  Prueeia,  ia  alike 
distinguished  for  the  graces  of  her  person  and 
accomplishments  of  her  mind.  The  Emperor 
and  Prince  Eugene  having  each  afibrdea  her  hit 
arm,  the  Count  and  I  withdraw  to  prolong  oar 
walk  fta  &r  aa  tha  Lust-Haus. 

THE  FIRST  INVASION  OF  IRELAND. 
nzTBAOTBB  vnoK  TBa  AMvm  worn,  1830* 

''In  the  month  of  May  1169,  Robart  Fitxste 
phen,  then  Governor  of  Cardigan  Castle,  in 
Wales,  (by  the  invitation  of  Dcrmod  Macmor* 
rogh.  King  of  Leinster)  accompanied  by  Har>'ey 
de  Monte  Marisco,  collected  a  force  of  30 
knights,  60  esquires,  and  300  archers,  and  em- 
barking in  two  ships,  celled  Ba^g  and  Bonn,  ec- 
cording  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  they 
ran  for  the  nearest  headland,  and  disembarked 
at  a  point  called  at  this  day  Baganbun  from  the 
nameaof  tha  reaeels  which  brought  them  over. 
They  were  next  day  Joined  by  Prandsegatit 
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with  10  knigbUi  and  20O  archera,  making  in  all 
an  army  of  600  meii.  IHnmiod  liad  remained 
secreted  in  his  CaMie  of  Fernt,  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  siranpi'ers;  they  therefore  apprised 
him  of  their  coming,  and  in  the  mean  time  forti- 
fied themselves  on  the  promentory  till  some 
expected  reinforcements,  which  he  promised  to 
send,  should  arrive,  to  asaiat  and  guide  them. 
In  a  short  time  he  waa  able  to  despatch  his 
natural  son  Donald,  with  500  horse;  and  with 
ihis  reinforcement  they  set  out  from  their  posi- 
tion to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Their  direct  road  would  have  been  through  the 
parish  of  Haniiow,  which  lay  opposite  to  them; 
but  as  they  had  two  deep  and  rapid  channels  of 
the  sea  to'cross,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  they 
were  obliged  to  proceed  round  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  it.  In  their  way  they  were  opposed 
by  some  Iriiih  collected  hastily  at  Featbard. 
Here  the  firat  encounter  took  place  between 
the  Anglo-Normans  and  the  Irish;  and  it  is  still 
called  by  the  peasants  *  battles  town,'  in  com- 
memoration of  the  circumstance.  It  is  further 
added,  by  the  tradition  of  the  country,  that 
Fcathard  was  a  name  given  to  the  town  built  on 
the  spot  by  the  conqueror,  who  called  it 
'*  Fottght-hard,'  which  w«^  in  process  of  time 
corrupted  into  Feathard. 

*•  From  hence,  ascending  the  river,  which 
falls  into  Bannow  Bay,  he  passed  through 
Gof!e*s  Bridge,  and  so  to  the  town  of  Wexford. 
Wexford  was  originally  builc  by  the  piratical 
Ilant"!  at  a  very  early  period,  and  called  by 
tiiem  *'  West,  or  Wex-fiord;'*  the  western  bay. 
It  was  rudely  fortified,  but  could  not  reajst  the 
invaders,  now  reinforced  by  :.ll  Macmorrogh'a 
adherents.  It  was  therefore  taken,  and  Dermod 
made  it  r  present  to  Fitzstephen  and  Fitzgerald, 
as  a  reward  for  their  services.  Fitzstephen  built 
on  the  river  not  far  from  it,  a  castle,  on  the  pro- 
montory of  a  lime-stone  rock,  and  so  erected  the 
first  Norman  fortification  ever  built  in  Ireland. 
This  still  standi,  commanding  the  navigation  of 
the  Slaney,  and  is  a  very  curious  and  cnn-tpicuous 
object.  It  so  struck  a  Cathohc  barrister  in  his 
way  to  the  assizes  of  Wexford,  that  he  after* 
wards  declared,  as  is  reported,  in  a  speech  at 
the  Aaasociation,  that  *  it  ought  to  be  pulled 
down  aa  a  revolting  object^j^f  Ireland'a  firat  de* 
gredation. 

**  This  expedition  was  followed  by  that  of 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  C.iepstow,  who  has  gained 
'he  reputation  of  a  conquest,  which  had  been 
ichieved  by  his  predecessor,  as  Americua  Ves- 
pucius  defraude  l  (Jolumhn^of  his  itle  to  Ameri- 
ca, titruugbow  passed  the  promontory  of  Ba- 
ganbun,  and  proceeded  up  the  contiguous  har- 
bour of  Waterford.  Waterford  was  also  built 
by  the  Danes,  and  was  a  place  of  some  strength 
and  trade.  It  was  called  by  them  •  Vader  Fiord' 
the  Father's  Habour,  and  dedicated  to  Woden, 
the  Father  of  Scandinavian  deities,  of  which  the 
preaent  name  Waterford  ia  an  absurd  corrup- 
tion. On  one  side  of  Strongbow  stood  a  tower, 
erected  by  the  Danes  on  the  Wexford  shore;  on 
Ihe  othcr^  a  churchy  budt  by  the  irishf  on^ihe 


Waterford.  It  was  necessary  to  land,  but  he 
hesitated  on  which  shore  he  should  disembark 

to  march  to  Waterford.  He  inquired  the  namea 
of  the  places  he  saw,  and  he  was  infbrmed  one 
was  the  touer  of  Hook,  and  the  other  the 
church  of  Crook.  *  Then,' said  he».*  shall  we 
advance  and  take  the  town  by  Hook  or  by 
Crook?'  And  hence  originated  a  proverb  now 
in  common  use.  Strongbow  tooK  Waterford. 
where  hia  f^m  statue,  in  blue  limestone,  stands 
at  tins  day  in  the  front  of  the  Ring  Tower, 
close  beside  the  river.  He  wasfoliowed  by  Henry 
II.  with  a  large  army,  and  ao  the  wamora  ob« 
tained  the  same  fooling  in  Ireland  as  they  had 
done  in  England,  though  it  took  them  a  much 
longer  time  afterwards  tn  establish  it.  Henry 
adopted  the  example  of  Dermod;  he  made  Dub> 
li.i  a  present  to  his  good  citizens  of  Bristol,  and 
tiie  original  of  his  cool  and  extraordinary  gift  of 
tlie  capital  of  a  kingdom  to  the  traders  of  acorn- 
mercial  town  is  still  extant  in  the  Record*ofllee 
of  the  Castle  of  Dublin." 

The  prime  object  of  my  curiosity  on  enter- 
ing this  historic  ground,  was  to  \  'mt  the  spot 
where  the  first  Norman  foot  had  pressed  tiie 
shore.  It  was  a  conspicuous  point  from  my 
friend's  house,  at  the  extremity  of  a  neck  of 
land. 

*•  I  embarked  in  a  snaall  boat,  and  croased  the 

narrow  but  rapid  Frith  which  had  stopped 
Fitzstephen's  army.  From  hence  1  walked 
along  the  aand'hilla  to  the  romantic  and  aolitary 
village  of  Feathard,  where  there  wasnoinn;  but 
a  man  Irom  whom  1  inquired,  directed  me  to  a  • 
private  house.  Here  tlie  kind  landlady  set  be- 
fore roe  a  plentiful  breakfast  of  tea,  liah,  and 
egcj^;  and,  what  I  valued  even  slill  more,  a  folio 
volume  of  Irish  antiquities,  which  it  was  her  de> 
light  to  atudy.  Prom  her  I  obtained  all  the  di- 
rections I  wanted,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
object  of  my  search.  I  inquired,  when  near  the 
place,  irom  a  peasant  who  was  digging  potatoes, 
the  neareat  path  to  it.  He  immediately  threw 
down  his  spade,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Iriah 
courteay  to  a  stranger,  begged  to  '  go  with  my 
honour  if  agreeable,  to  show  me  ins  and  outs  of 
it.'  He  was  full  of  local  information,  and  I  was 
well  pleased  to  have  him  for  a  companion. 

**  The  whole  headland  called  Baganbun  con- 
sists of  about  thirty  acres.  It  forms  a  bold  pro- 
jection  towards  the  Welsh  coast,  and  is  the  only 
one  near  Wexford,  the  shore  which  extends 
from  it  to  Carnsore  point,  near  that  town,  be  ng 
a  flat  sand,  not  safe  for  ahipping  to  approaoh. 
On  the  side  of  the  greater  promontory  is  a  lesser, 
running  from  it  at  right  angles,  and  stretching  to 
the  east,  about  two  hundred  yards  lung,  and 
seventy  broad;  presenting  inaccessible  cliflTii, 
except  at  its  extreme  point  where  it  is  easily 
ascended.  Outside  this  is  a  large,  high,  insula- 
ted rock,  which  forma  a>  break- water  to  the  anrf 
on  the  point,  and  from  this  several  srnnller 
stretch  to  the  shore,  just  appearing  above  water, 
and  affording  a  kind  of  causeway.  Here  it  waa 
Fitzstephen  ran  in  and  moored  his  ships,  protect- 
ed from  the  surf  by  the  insular  rock»  and  avails 
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ing  himself  oTthe  lower  lidge  to  reieh  tbe  Ind. 

The  distance  of  the  last  rock  to  tbe  point  is  con- 
uderably  wider  than  the  rest,  but  Fitzstephen, 
vritb  his  heavy  armour  sprang  across  it,  and  it 
is  called  at  this  dsjr,  *Fitz«tephen'8  Stride.' 
My  companion  tried  to  follow  his  example, 
Without  his  encumbrance^  and  fell  into^  tbe  sea. 

"  Aseendin);  from  hence  to  the  espUnade  on 
the  summit,  he  pitched  his  tent  and  established 
his  head  quarters.    In  the  middle  of  the  espla- 
nade is  still  to  be  seen  an  oblong  hollow  space, 
like  the  foundation  of  a  house,  and  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  was  never  disturbed  in  this  place 
since  the  period  of  his  landing,  it  seems  not  iro- 
probable  that  such  a  trace  would  .not  be  oblite- 
rated, and  that  the  use  asni^ned  to  it  by  tradi- 
tion is  the  true  one.    His  ru  Tt  care  was  to  for- 
tify bis  situation,  to  secure  him  from  attack 
while  waiting^  for  Maemorrogh's  promised  re- 
inforcments;  and  these  hasty  fortifications  yet 
remain,    evincing   ihut   the     Normans  had 
attained  to  no  small  science  in  tlie  art  of 
defennve  war.    On  the  isthmus  which  connects 
the  lesser  peninsula  with  the  greater,  a  deep 
fosse,  about  seventy  yards  long,  extends  from 
side  to  side;  this  was  hounded  on  each  edge  by 
high  mounds  of  earth,  and  in  the  centre  covered 
by  a  half-moon  bastion,  twenty-yards  in  circum- 
ference.   On  each  side  of  the  bastion,  through 
the  fbese,  were  the  approaches  to  his  camp,  by 
two  passages;  and  a  mound  of  earth  connected 
the  bastion  with  the  esplanade.  Sentinels  placed 
in  this  ha1f«moon  entirely  eomn^nded  the  ap- 
proaches*, and  were  themselves  protected  by  a 
rampart  whicli  tc^c  round  them,  and  overlooked 
all  the  ground  in  the  vicinity.    Beyond  this,  on 
the  neck  of  the  fn^ater  promontory,  he  also 
simk  a  fosse,  much  more  profound  and  exten- 
sive, stretching  across  tbe  whole  breadth,  for 
the  space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  This 
formed  a  deep  and  wide  corered  way,  and  was 
lined  with  a  liigh  mound  on  either  side;  that  on 
the  outside  bemg  defended  by  another  deep 
fosse.   All  these  remains  are  very  distinct  and 
perfect  at  the  present  day,  changed  only  by  tlie 
growth  of  vegetable  matter,  rendering  the  fosse 
sutnewh:it  more  shallow,  and  the  raoUnd  less 
elevated. 

I?ut  a  discover}'  was  made  a  short  time  ago 
connected  with  this  encampment,  which  adds 
considerably  to  the  interest  it  excites*  About 
five  years  before  my  visit,  some  labourers  were 
thro\vinf»  up  a  low  hedge  round  the  cliff's  to  pre- 
vent the  slieep  which  graze  there  from  falling 
orer.'  On  turning  up  the  soil,  they  discovered 
about  one  foot  below  the  surface,  the  remains 
of  fires  at  regular  intervals  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipices.  These  were  supposed  to  be  the 
watch-fires  of  the  Videites,  which  were  sta- 
tioned  round  the  encampment.  Some  of  the 
freestone  flags  on  which  they  were  made,  were 
also  found:  and  as  there  is  no  such  stone  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  they  must  have  been 
broni^ht  for  that  purpose  by  the  strangers. 
Sundry  pieces  of  bones  of  sheep  and  oxen,  con* 
sumed  by  the  army,  were  strewed  round  the 
fires»  paraoularly  cow's  teeth,  the  enamel  of 


which  temained  perfect,  though  the 
parts  were  decayed;  and  on  the  whole  promon- 
tory fragments  of  rings  and  spears  were  picked 
up  wherever  the  soil  was  disturbed.  Curious 
to  see  some  of  these  remains,  I  requested  my 
companion  to  get  a  slioveland  dig  for  me;  lie  did 
not  require  to  be  asked  a  second  time,  but  ran 
off  and  soon  came  hiMik  with  a  spade,  and  began 
to  dig  with  all  his  heart,  where  the  first  had 
been  discovered;  he  soon  upturned  pieces  of 
charcoal  and  parts  of  burnt  bones,  which  I 
brought  away  with  me  aa  memorandums  of  the 
first  fires  ever  lip^lited  by  the  Anglo-Nornaos on 
the  shores  of  Ireland. 

**It  is  now  nearly  seven  hundred  years  since 
that  event,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it  on 

this  spot  is  in  sing-ular  preservation.    It  is  so  re- 
mote as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  inter- 
course with  other  places,  and  seldom  trampled 
on  by  human  feet.   The  soil,  tradition  sayis,  was 
never  turned  up,  and  the  surface  continues  at 
this  day  as  it  was  then  left  by  the  Normans^— 4t 
is,  and  has  always  been  a  sheep>wa1k.  The 
remains  also  consist  of  the  most  undecaying 
materials;  charred  wood  and  bone  are  nearly 
imperishable.    The  circumstcnces  connected 
with  it  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the 
history  of  our  country;  the  first  landing  of  the 
strangers  in  this  place  was  of  deep  importance 
to  England,  and  still  deeper  to  Ireland.  *lla« 
ganbun,  where  Ireland  has  lost  and  won,*  is  the 
universal  expression  of  the  people  of  the  country, . 
and  they  consider  it  an  occult  and  propiietic 
saying.   My  companion,  when  we  were  leaving 
the  place,  asked  me  if  1  had  ever  heard,  *  'f'he 
ould  saying  about  it,'  I  replied  *  Yes;  but  I  do 
not  understand  how  Ireland  has  won  on  thin 
spot.*    *  Oh!*  said  he,  •  that's  to  come  they  say; 
sure  didn't  the  boys  in  the  ruction  want  to  fight 
it  out  here,  entirely?' It  is  certainly  affirmed,  that 
some  of  tlie  leaders  in  the  Wexford  Insurrec- 
tion, in  1798,  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
feeling  it  excited.  1  hey  actually  deliberated  on 
retiring  to  this  spot,  and  bringing  on  a  decisive  ' 
engagement  here,  with  this  powerful  prestiij^e 
strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  their  fol- 
lowers." 


YoiTNO  Cbocodtlbs.— The  following  curious 

circumstance  has  just  happened  in  France.  A 
French  officer  in  service  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
sent  over  to  a  friend  in  France  some  objects  of 
antiquity  and  of  natural  history,  and  among 
other  things  some  crocodile's  eggs.  On  opening 
the  box,  however,  a  few  days  ago  on  its  arri- 
val at  the  Custom  House,  threo  young  croco- 
diles, alive,  made  their  appearance,  and  crept 
out  of  the  case.  They  had  been  hatched,  eith- 
er during  the  passage,  or  the  quarantine,  and 
had  sustained  themselves  by  feeding  on  some 
papyrus  manuscripts  and  the  mummy  of  an  Ibis, 
which  the  case  contained — nothing  being  left 
of  this  last  but  the  talons,  and  some  feathers.— > 
These  animals  are  stilt  ali«  and  on  the  read 
to  Parrs,  when  they  have  p  otbly  by  this  time 
arrived. 
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THE  HADDOH  MILZ.. 

This  old,  one  story,  frame  building,  rendered 
venerable  by  time, having  withstood  the  ravages 
of  near  forty  years  — endeared  to  memory  by 
early  recolloctionB,  and  still  cherished  with  una- 
bated fondness  as  a  relic  of  olden  time,  when 
blackbirds  sung  like  nightingales,  and  the  sen- 
tentious bob-white  whistle  of  the  lonely  par- 
tridge broke  upon  the  listening  ear  like  dulcet 
music — when  the  blackberries,  the  strawberries, 
and  the  whortleberries  which  grew  in  its  vicini- 
ty, were  larger  and  finer  flavored  than  they  have 
ever  been  since,  or  ever  will  be  again — and 
when,  in  short — but  I  (orhe&r  prosing  on  so  de- 
lectable a  conglomeration  of  inexpressible  remi- 
niscences; they  are  worthy  to  be  sung  in  classic 
metre,  with  the  rest  of  those  sweet  native  wild 
notes  peculiar  to  the  minstrels  of  this  dear  land 
of  liberty  and  science,  who  need  not  roam  on 
"  Mount  Parnassus,"  Ijke  the  simpletons  of  Eu- 
rope, to  supplicate  a  madman's  inspirations,  but 
rambling  through  the  woods  and  meadows  of  our 
own  beloved  country,  and  seated  upon  the  first 
mossy  hillock  which  presents,  sing  spontane- 
ously,— 

There  is  endeared  in  memory's  sacred  lore, 
A  spoi  where  ott  in  (aucj  I  explore; 
Near  tbo«e  bright  fields,  where  first  my  infant  eye 
Dwelt  on  the  landscape,  boundinp  earth  and  sky; 
Where  erst  in  youth  1  «r(»d  with  nimble  feei. 
Buoyant  with  hojies  delectable  and  sweet! 
Thrice  hajipy  spot,  where  memory  lovcB  to  dwell, 
And  all  Ihy  beauties  to  the  world  to  tell; 
Tlio*  far  awjy,  thy  local  boiind'nes,  still 
Lovely  iu  ruins,  m.irk  the  well-known  mill. 
Tho'  blind,  I  d  steer  unerring  course  to  thee, 
And  liini  the  spot  which  gave  lucb  blUs  to  roe! 

Vorvn  by  yon  yilla.  ihro'  the  nei»hb'ring  wood, 

worn  the  pathway,  once  a  road; 
There,  thro'  the  shade,  involves  its  devious  course, 
No  longer  now  the  gijide  of  man  and  hor»e; 
'lit  siill  enoujjh  remiins  at  once  to  tell 
he  happy  spot  which  yet  I  love  so  well, 
ere  stand  the  self  same  oaks  upon  the  plain, 
nd  hor«  the  beech  which  yet  retains  my  name! 
"he  well-known  marhv  pre*enf  of  former  days, 
sneath  whose  shades  I've  shunn'd  the  solar  rays; 
own  by  yun  stream,  which  still  resistless  pours 
:s  watery  tribute  to  the  unnumbcr'd  flowers; 
ft  there  I  quench'd  my  razing  summer  thirst, 
ad  sat  upon  its  brink,  and  watch'd  its  course. 

Anon  a  vista  lon»,  of  sturdy  oaks, 
••ceivei  mo  wanderin;;,  and  my  path  denotes; 
Vbere  eloomy  silence  reigns  the  live-long  day, 
ind  j{ontle  zcpliyrs,  birds  and  squirrels  play: 
t^yond,  and  winding:  round  the  sideline  hill, 
'he  pathway  dimly  leads  me  to  the  mill: 
'■>w  trod  by  none  but  brutes  in  search  of  food, 
ho  brouze  the  incumb'rinj!^  thicket  thro'  the  wood; 
conscious  classics!  ruminating  there, 
lere  Virgd's  wood-nymphs  would  delight  to  share. 

V'^ilh  measnr'd  step  I  walk  the  echoing  dell, 
view  each  spot  where  mem'ry  paints  so  well; 
ro  o;rows  tho  grans  as  oft  before  it  prew, 
streams  meander  still  within  my  view. 
i  nature,  true,  the  s«-lf  same  form  reflects, 
Ch  man's  mutations  ever  uuperplext; 
lie  lon>;  experience  of  the  world  to  me 
irka  hum  tn  greatness  built  on  vanity! 
id  he  who  from  the  chir^e  exemption  claims, 
ill  find  his  wit  exhausted  for  his  pains.  « 
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Alas!  sad  victim  of  thy  own  contempt, 
Ne'er  claim  exemption,  till  from  death  exempt, 
But  living  »trive  to  wind  the  thorny  road. 
Which  leads  thro'  suffering  up  to  oalure'i  God! 

Now  OD  the  hillock's  summit  I  resume 
My  wonted  hopes  to  dissipate  my  gloom; 
Quick  tread  the  path,  with  better  prospects  cheer'd. 
And  smile  in  tears  lor  scenes  so  lon^s  ende&r'd. 
Now  opes  the  vibta— now  the  cheering  light 
Breaks  forth  more  glorious  on  th'  enraptured  sight- 
In  sun  and  shade  more  brilliant  than  elsewhere,  ' 
For  'tis  a  spot  ne'er  found  but  only  there! 
There  stands  in  ruins,  hast'nmg  to  decay, 
The  lonely  mill,  where  yet  I  love  to  stray; 
There  still  the  pond  presents  its  glassy  form, 
Unrutiled  by  no  breeze  or  gathering  storm; 
Deep  in  the  vale  it  winds  its  silent  courbf , 
Or  gives  the  mill  wheel  its  descending  force; 
Beneath  the  skie*,  reflected,  shine  more  bright 
And  cast  a  lustre  of  refulgent  lip^ht.  ' 
Within  its  botiom  live  uunumber'd  fry, 
In  age  secure,  advancing  'till  they  die. 
Ult  have  I  angled  from  its  bhady  t-ide, 
And  drew  each  helpless  victim  from  the  tide; 
Delighted  watch'd  each  "glorious  nibble"  got, 
Transtix'd  in  mute  attention  to  the  ot. 

Oft  bent  on  sport,  I  rais'd  the  portal  gate. 
And  sped  the  water  forth  in  solemn  state; 
While  on  its  axle  turned  the  lab'ring  wheel, 
I  mark'd  its  motion-!  with  untiring  ze:\l; 
Or  drench'd  beneath  the  current  o(  its  spray, 
1  bath'd  my  limbs,  and  lans;h'd  my  carey  away. 
Thrice  happy  spoi!  around  whose  pleasing  sh^dc. 
The  sylvan  scene  perpetual  smiles  array'd;  ' 
No  flowers  so  sweet  us  those  which  bloom'd  by  tLee 
No  shade  so  coolin<»  as  thy  spreading  trer;  ' 
Thy  various  wild  fiuits  often  have  I  sbar'd. 
All  others  worthless  when  with  them  compar'd- 
I  he  rofccs  sc  nted  round  the  eoibow'ring  vale,  ' 
And  flung  perfumes  upon  the  scented  gale; 
Ten  thousand  beauties  fault  supremely  thiae, 
And  o'er  tht  te  all  presides  the  rglanlin^. 
Oft  have  I  roam'd  in  melancholy  mood, 
And  mark'd  the  transient  blossoms  of  the  wood- 
Have  climb'd  >he  loftiest  trees  within  the  soil. 
And  giiu'd  a  bird's-eye  view  to  cheer  my  toil- 
Have  wandered  round  the  margin  of  the  potd, 
And  tliought  profoundly  wise  in  nuture's  school- 
Or  paused  in  stillness,  when  th'  aquatic  bird  ' 
Rrsum'd  his  fliijhl,  in  sign  of  footsteps  heard: 
Aw'd  by  his  spreading  noisy  pinions  guise, 
I  crept  iviih  mute  attention  and  surpri!>e; 
Or  when  the  bullfiog  bellowed  forth  his  rear 
And  every  del.  re-echo'd  o'er  and  o'er,  ' 
I  started  with  involuntary  friftht. 
As  forth  he  sprang  bifore  my  wond'rin*  sight- 
And  oft  recall'd  to  fancy's  Imane  wild,"  ' 
The  close  resemblance  to  a  new-born  child! 
W  hile  thro'  my  veins  the  blnod  rnn  creeping  cold, 
And  clos'd  my  vision,  iearful  to  behold. 

Here  once  ajain  upon  that  spot  I  stand, 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  rural  beauties  bland; 
In  vain  around  I  search,  with  keen  surprise, 
ICach  charm  has  fled  forever  frcim  my  eyes; 
The  dam  no  more  obstructs  the  water'*  coarse 
Which  glides  unsightly  from  a  stagnant  source; 
The  mill  wheels'  fragments,  scattered  o'er  the  grouod 
No  naore  revolving  endless,  round  and  round;  ' 
The  mill  itself,  with  moss  and  weeds  o'ergrowo 
Dilapidaic,  unroof 'd,  and  prostrate  thrown;  * 
While  here  and  there,  a  sedgy  oozing  rill 
Weeps  o'er  the  ruins  of  the  busy  mill! 
With  these  my  tears  in  sympathy  coiubioe, 
And  lave  the  relics  of  revolving  time. 
As  yet,  rre  lone,  some  kindred  friend  for  ma 
Sh^dl  drop  a  tear,  and  mourn  my  destiny  1 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 
PraTiooi  to  tb«  year  1764,  various  acts  bad 

been  paaaed  by  the  provincial  legislature,  au- 
Ihorizinff  monies  to  be  raised  by  lotteries  for  the 
eetablitbiiiant  of  a  eollogo  in  Now  York,  «nd 

t  lie  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church  had  appropriated  a 
parcel  of  ground  for  the  benefit  of  the  proposed 
institution.  In  that  year,  lieutenant-governor 
JanM  Delooeoy  granted  a  ohartw,  in  which  the 
first  governors  and  trustees  were  mentioned. — 
At  that  period,  liberality  of  sentiment  in  matters 
of  religion,  was  Irallittle  known.  It  it  thoro- 
fore  with  pleasure  that  we  observe  the  rector  of 
Trinity  church,  the  senior  member  of  the  Dutch 
uhurch,  and  the  pastors  of  the  Lutheran, 
French,  and  Presbyterian  ehnrches,  by  virtno  of 
tlioir  ortice,  enumerated  amongst  the  trustees. — 
The  college  is  built  oo  a  part  of  the  ground  gi- 
ven by  Trinity  Church,  which  it  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  Murray-street,  on  the  east  by  Church- 
street,  on  the  south,  by  Barclay-atreet,  ai|d  on 
the  west  by  the  Hudson  river. 

The  institution,  which  was  called  the  King's 
College,  was  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  learned  languages,  and  in  the  libe- 
ral arts  and  sciences,  and  they  were  authorized 
to  confer  such  degrees  on  the  students,  or  other 
persons,  as  are  usually  conferred  in  the  English 
universities.  It  was  opened  in  1755,  under  the 
presidency  of  Samuel  Johnson.  S.  T.  P.  and  the 
first  commencooient  held  in  1758.  from  which 
time  till  the  year  1776,  thevo  had  been  a  com- 
mencement annually,  and  this  seminary  began 
to  rear  its  head  as  an  ostablithment  which  was 
likely  to  be  of  ffreat  benefit  to  the  province;  but 
dunna  the  horrors  of  war,  which  raged  through- 
out our  country  from  1776  to  1788,  literary  in- 
etitutions  were  necessarily  abandoned,  the  stu- 
dents of  King's  Colle^re  were  dispersed,  the  li- 
brary and  philosophical  apparatus  belongmg  to 
it,  lodi;ed  in  the  city-hall  for  safe  keeping,  tfnd 
the  building  itself  converted,  first  into  a  bar- 
rack, and  afterwards  into  a  military  hospital. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  legislature,  after 
the  return  of  peace,  was  to  re-organize  the  col- 
lege. Accordingly,  in  the  year  1784,  they  ap- 
pomted  a  number  of  gentlemen  under  the  name 
of  the  **  Regents  of  the  University,"  and  to 
them  the  establi.-hment  and  superintendence  of 
all  seminaries  ofliicrature,  throuorlioiit  the  state 
were,  in  some  measure  cumniiiiuil;  they  were 
likewise  to  act  as  trustees  of  the  collei^. 

In  April,  1787,  the  le<?i!<l;iture  confirmed  the 
roval  charter,  without  making  any  aUerations, 
except  such  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the 
new  state  of  ufi'airs.  Its  name  was  changed 
from  King's  to  Columbia  Collegje. 

Tho  president  of  the  college  is  tx  officio  a 
i\iember  of  the  board  of  trustee.'. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  admission:  no 
student  shall  be  admitted  into  the  lowest  doss, 
unless  he  be  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
grammer  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
including  such  rules  of  prosody  as  may  be  appli- 
cable to  such  of  the  pools  ns  he  is  to  be  exam- 
ined upon;  bo  master  ol  Ltuaar's  Commentaries, 


except  the  last  book ;  of  the  oratlont  of  Cicero 

against  Cataline;  the  orations  of  the  poet  A r- 
chias,  and  the  oration  for  Marcus  Marcellus;  of 
the  first  eight  books  of  Virgil's  ifineid;  of  Sal- 
lust;  of  the  Ooopele  aocordrag  to  8t.  Lnko  and 
St.  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  of  Ja- 
cob's Greek  Reader;  of  the  three  books  of  Xe- 
nnphon's  Cyropedia,  and  the  first  three  books  of 
Homer's  Illiao.  He  shall,  also,  translate  Eng- 
lish into  grammatical  Latin;  and  .«hall  be  well 
versed  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic;  the 
divisiont  of  wclghta  and  notfares,  money,  time 
&c.;  the  rule  oi  three,  direct  and  inverse;  tlio 
theory  and  practice  of  vulgar  and  decimal  frac- 
tions, and  the  extraction  of  the  square  root; 
with  algebra,  as  far  aa  the  end  of  dmple  equa- 
tions; including  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  use  of  algebraic  fractions,  and  fractional  and 
negative  exponents,  and  with  modem  geography. - 
The  claniMi  ozanlnatlon  to  bo  ad  apeit«r«m 

libri. 

Agreeably  to  the  statute  of  1824,  no  student 
shall  bo  adimittod  in  an  upper  class  wtthoot  be- 
ing master  of  the  previous  part  of  the  course^ 
nor  shall  any  student  be  admitted  from  ano- 
ther college  without  being  duly  qualified,  nor 
without  a  certificate  from  said  oollege  of  hia 
good  character. 

The  examinations  are  close  and  rigid,  every 
student  being  left  to  etand  or  fall  upon  hia  o.vm 
merits;  and  at  the  close  of  every  examination^ 
the  students  are  ranked  according  to  their  re- 
spective deserts.  Honorary  testimonials  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  grades,  decorated  with 
the  seal  of  the  college  and  with  suitable  devices, 
are  adjudged,  at  the  concluding  examination,  to 
such  students  as  have  most  distinguished  them- 
selves; and  the  name  of  stndenta,  who  have  ob- 
tained such  te.^timonials,  are  announced  by  the 
president  at  the  public  commencement.  The 
testimonials  themsolvee  are  conferred  in  the  col- 
lege chapel,  in  presence  of  the  trustees  and  stu- 
dents of  the  institution,  at  the  first  regnlar 
meeting  of  the  former  after  the  opening  of  the 
next  academical  year. 

The  college  building— of  whicb  the  f^ate  ie  a 

correct  representation — is  of  stone,  in  a  simple 
but  tasteful  style  of  architecture.    It  is  compog- 
ed  of  a  centre  building,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feel  in  length,  and  two  wings,  of  fSty  foct  each. 
The  public  rooms  consist  of  a  chapel,  fifty -si.x 
feet  by  twenty-eight;  a  library,  forty-five  by 
twenty-eight,  with  an  anti-room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  consulting  the  library;  a 
philosophical  and  chemical  lecture-room,  con- 
taining also  the  laboratory;  two  rooms  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  philosophical  apparatus; 
the  president's  chamber,  and  four  ciinvenient 
lecture  rooms.    Two  literary  societies,  formed 
by  the  students  for  their  mutual  improvemetit,' 
have  also  rooms  for  their  tnectipfrs,  and  to  con- 
tain their  libraries,  in  the  basement  story  of  the 
building.  The  college  green,  near  the  centre  of 
which  the  college  stands,  is  one  of  the  moat  do. 
r-ghtful  spots  in  the  city. 

The  library,  then  in  its  infancy,  soon  after 
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the  organization  of  the  college  in  1753,  receiv- 
ed a  Taluable  addilion  from  Joseph  Muiray,  esq. 
counaellor  al  law,  and  one  of  the  first  inutees, 
uho  left  the  institution  his  largo  library,  and  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  fortunei  estimated  at 
twenty-five  thousand  dollait.  Sinca  that  period, 
except  daring  the  revolutionary  war,  the  library 
has  been  constantly  progressing,  and,  at  pre- 
sent, contains  about  six  thousand  volumes, 
many  of  which  ere  icarce  and  valaable,  and 
the  whole  selected  with  care  and  judgment.  The 
president  and  professors,  as  well  as  t:ie  students 
of  the  two  higher  classes,  are  entitled  to  use 
them.    The  present  is  the  faculty  of  arte. 

Rev.  William  Harris,  D.  D.  president. 

Rev.  John  M*Vickar,  D.  D.  professor  of  mo- 
ral philosophy,  political  economy,  riiotorick, 
belles  lettres,  &c. 

Nathaniel  F.  Moore,  LL.  D.  proieMOrof  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

Charles  Aothon,  A.  11.  adjonot  profeeior  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

James  Renwick,  A.  M.  professor  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

Henry  J.  Anderaon,  M.  D.  profoMor  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  learned  ffentle- 
■en  who  have  been  preeidente  from  the  first  or> 
^nization  of  the  college  to  the  present  period, 
with  the  dates  when  they  entered  on  the  duties 
of  their  office  respectively. 

1754.— Samuel  Johnson,  9*  T.  D. 

1763.— Rev,  Myles  Cosper. 

1775. —  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  Moore,  (after- 
wards  bishop)  jiro.  tern,  in  the  abaence  of  the 
president. 

1787. — William  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D  .  be- 
ing the  first  president  after  the  revolutionary  war. 

1801«— Reverend  Charles  Wharton,  S.  T.  D. 
who  reaigood  a  fow  months  after  bia  appoint- 
ment. 

1801. — ^Tbe  Right  Rev.  Benj.  Moore,S.  T.  D. 

1811. — The  Rev.  William  Uarna,  8.  T.D.the 
present  worthy  incumbent. 

From  the  year  18U,  to  the  year  1816,  the 
BoT.  John  M.  Ifaaon,  8.  T.  D.  was  provost, 
abce  which  time  the  olBca  haa  bean  aboliabed. 
— N*  y»  Mirror* 


Written  for  the  Casket. 

THOUGHTS  ON  BtJLWER'S  NOVELS. 

The  reading  of  novels  has  received  the  un- 
qualified condemnation  of  many.  Nor  need  we 
bo  Burpriead,  bowovar  wo  may  disapprove  of  the 
indiscriminate  severity  of  the  interdiction,  when 
we  consider  the  multitude  of  these  productions, 
and  the  objections  that  may  reasonably  be  ad- 
ywMd  to  the  greater  part  of  them.  The  argu- 
ments  against  novel  reading  in  the  abstract  are 
familiar  to  most  of  us,  and  therefore  need  not 
be  reiterated.  But  I  eaimot  apprebeid  anj  harm 
from  the  perusal  of  a  good  note!*  nor  believe 
that  its  fascination  will  ever  lure  a  well  regula- 
ted mind  from  more  Substantial  and  useful, 
though  perhape  less  inviting  studies;  or  prodnce 
•  iia^m  t»  wliai  it  called  the  dull  raiitiiie  of 


actual  existence.  On  the  contrary,  the  perusal 
of  a  few  judiciously  selected  novels  may  be  made 
productive  of  great  mental  and  moral  benefit. — 
Elegance  of  language,  liveliness  of  description, 
and  playfulness  of  wit,  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
virtue,  may  attract  the  attention  of  those  who 
would  shrink  from  the  dull  formality  of  a  moral 
essay;  and  thus  a  taste  for  literature  may  be  en- 
gendered, and  a  lesson  in  ethics  instilled,  when 
all  that  was  sought  was  a  transient  amusement. 
A  knowledge  of  the  world,  an  insight  into  hu- 
man character,  and  a  desire  and  an  increase  of 
historical  information,  may  also  be  bestowed.— 
Nor  are  these  the  only  advantages.  Works  of 
fiction,  temperately  used  and  seasonably  indulg- 
ed in,  agreeably  unbend  the  mind  of  the  perse- 
vering student,  and  alleviate  the  lamitude  that  is 
apt  to  follow  a  long  continuance  of  severe  in- 
tellectual effort.  They  keep  in  action  the  en- 
ergies of  the  fancy,  which  without  some  such 
stimulant  might  be  chilled  into  a  slumber,  like 
that  which  precedes  the  death  of  him  who  eitiks 
before  the  blast  of  the  northern  clime.  They 
strengthen  the  powers  of  conception,  qmcken 
the  winged  wit,  and  give  spirit  and  command  of 
language.  To  condemn  all  novels,  therefore, 
would  be  almost  as  unwise  as  to  recommend  all.. 

Since  the  daya  of  Fielding,  Richardson,  and 
Smollett,  various  have  been  the  competitors  for 
popularity;  none  of  whom  developed  more  ima- 
gination and  originality  of  genius  than  Mrs. 
Radclifle.  Bat  a  masterspirit  was  wanted. — 
Scott  struck  out  a  new  path.  The  publication 
of  Waverly  was  an  era  in  our  literature.  Like 
the  Don  Quixotte  of  Cervantes,  it  was  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  school.  We  had  had  historical 
novels  from  Miss  Porter,  and  Miss  Owenson  had 
written  novels  illustrative  of  national  character. 
But  these,  though  not  devoid  of  merit,  bear  no 
very  close  resemblance  to  Old  Mortality  or 
Ivanhoe.  The  writer  who  is  eager  for  present 
celebrity  had  best  become  a  novelist.  None  so 
likely  to  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  living  fame,  or 
to  leave  a  more  fleetmg  reputation  behind  him. 
What  productions  more  read  and  admired  in 
their  day  than  those  of  Richaifidson?  Are  the^ 
not  neglected  now? — and  when  spoken  of,  is  it 
not  generally  in  pretty  much  the  same  manner 
that  we  speak  of  the  formal  garment  and  anti- 
quated finery  of  the  aame  period?  And  yet  with 
all  his  ted'.ousneas  and  al!  his  impertinences; 
though  he  may  have  been  unskilful  in  his  con- 
versation pieces,  and  failed  in  portraying  the 
manners  of  the  fashionable  society  of  his  times, 
there  is  a  touching  simplicity,  a  tenderness  and 
depth  of  pathos  about  bis  novels,  which  comes 
home  to  every  heart,  and  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. Scott  is  evidently  waning.  We  disco- 
ver not  in  "  The  Chronicles  of  the  Canongale," 

Valeniine's  Day,"  or  "Anne  of  Gierstein,** 
much  of  the  varied  power  that  gained  him 
the  deserved  appellation  of  the  Northern  Magi- 
cian. Who  has  not  felt  his  spell?  It  will  not 
be  denied  that  there  are  ecenee  of  thrilling  inte- 
rest and  passages  of  commanding  energy  m  Ilia 
latter  worka,  by  which  we  diaeover  bj  gl  mpees. 
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at  it  were,  the  existence  of  all  his  pristine  capa- 
bilities. In  his  last  produalioii,  for  instance, 
where  be  dweribee  the  two  travellert  wandering 

ia  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  night  amid  the 
wildest  mountain  scenery  of  Switzerland;  and 
exhibits  the  younger  in  his  perilous  ascent  along 
thetteep  where  the  slighest  slip  of  his  foot  would 
lid\e  sent  him  to  the  horrid  chasm  below-— his 
agoatzed  parent  beholding,  yet  unable  to  assist 
him.  So  virid  and  powerful  is  the  picture,  that 
we  turn  from  it  with  a  shudder  and  sensation 
of  pain.  It  ia  fearfully  natural,  and  our  emo- 
tions oppress  us.  Scott  seeoia  to  have  obtained 
the  end  of  bis  ambition,  and  to  be  satiefied  with 
his  fame.  To  feel  confident  that  he  cannot  sur- 
pass what  he  has  already  achieved;  that  he  has 
attained  his  destined  height,  from  which  he  looks 
down  with  conscious  dignity,  and  the  luxurious 
tranquil  self-complacency  of  the  warrior  who 
has  put  forth  his  whole  strength,  gained  the  vic- 
tory, feels  a  sense  of  exhaustion,  and  heart  from 
every  quarter  the  universal  voice  of  applause 
and  commendation.  He  has  no  longer  the  pow- 
erful incentive  of  a  ropuiaiiua  to  bo  earned  ,to 
slir  hie  blood,  and  bring  out  bia  every  energy. 
He  now  cau  smile  in  all  the  security  of  success, 
at  the  eager  aspirings,  the  trembling  hopes,  the 
rising  lear^  the  keen  aeneitiveness,  and  the  va- 
ried  agitations  of  the  young  and  ardent  writer 
who  is  struggling  for  a  name.  He  now  writes  from 
habit,  for  amusement,  and  because  something  is 
expected  from  him.  While  Scott  has  been  re- 
posing in  his  strength,  another  genius  hasarisen, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  bids  fuir  to  wrest 
his  sceptre  from  him.  Nay,  some,  and  those  no 
mean  critics,  have  ventured  to  say,  that  even 
now  the  author  of  "Pelham,"  "The  Disowned," 
and  **  Devereux,"  has  shewn  at  least  an  inteU 
lectnal  equality.  His  novels  are  eagerly  read. 
They  have  obtained  a  greater  share  of  public 
attention  than  almost  any  of  tlie  lute  produc- 
tions of  Scott.  Whether  they  will  hereafter 
snetain  an  equal  reputation,  ie  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Bulwer  certainly  po8seF>ses  an  exuberant  fan- 
cy. He  has  wit,  eloquence,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Most  of  his  conceptione  of  cha- 
racter are  striking,  many  of  them  beautiful; 
bis  descriptions  of  nature  are  exquisitely  po- 
etical; his  pictures  of  bold  action  and  acute 
siiflTering  are  most  heart  stirring;  bis  derelop- 
nients  of  deep,  pure,  and  consecrating  af- 
fection, revealing  itself  in  unmingled  and  ab« 
eorbing  devotion  to  the  object  beloved— all  Dar> 
row,  selfish  regard  lost,  swallowed  up  like  the 
stream  that  has  reached  the  boundless  sea — are 
equal  to  any  thing  we  have  ever  met  with;  and 
there  is  a  pervading  |one  of  entbueiastie  fervor, 
imparting  a  peculiar  charm,  and  calling  forth  a 
sympathetic  echo  in  every  susceptible  breast. — 
But  his  diction,  with  all  its  beauty,  is  too  or- 
nate, and  frequently  inflated.  His  characters 
are  sometimes  unnaturally  inconsistent,  and 
sometimes  wanting  m  what  has  been  called  na- 
tural inoonsietency.  In  pteparing  them  ibr  ef- 
feet  be  borders  upon  the  wcravagant;  in  laying 


open  the  one  great  ruling  passion  to  which  eve- 
ry other  is  rendered  subservient — in  seeking  to 
exhibit  the  omnipotence  of  ita  sway,  he  doee  not 

allow  sufficiently  for  counter  influences;  he  docs 
not  give  their  full  force  to  the  cross  winds  of 
passion.  Most  of  bis  descriptions  have  a  goldca 
hue  of  fanciful  exaggeration  about  them,  which, 
though  it  may  not  take  from  their  general  at- 
traction, certainly  renders  them  less  true  to  na- 
ture, less  within  the  range  of  probability.  Who 
can  recognize  Talbot,  the  vain  man,  aa  the  sem- 
blance of  any  thing  which  has  come  within  the 
reach  of  his  observation  of  human  charactei? 
though  be  may  as  the  carieatore— or  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  Aubrey  Devereux  as  the  reflected 
image  of  any  being  that  ever  has  appeared,  or 
ever  will  appear  oa  the  stage  of  real  life?— or 
reconcile  the  soliloquy  of  Morton  over  the  sword 
he  is  thirsting  to  dye  in  the  blood  of  Montriul, 
and  the  ferocious  eagerness  with  which  he  seeks 
bia  victim,  with  those  qualities  of  mind  and  tem- 
per/tbat  bad  been  strengthened  and  matured  by 
years,  much  experience,  and  close  intimacy  as 
well  as  extensive  intercourse  with  the  inteliuc- 
tual,  the  politic,  and  the  philosophic? 

Of  all  his  writings  I  prefer  the  Disowned.-— 
More,  perhaps  it  may  be,  because  it  ia  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  peculiar  taste  and  feelings, 
than  for  ita  intrinsic  superiority.  There  is  more 
to  arrest  and  interest  roe  in  such  a  character  as 
Algernon  Mordaunt — in  the  workings  of  so  capa- 
cious and  sublime  an  intellect;  in  scanning  the 
depths  and  observing  the  yearnings  and  emotions 
of  80  great  a  soul;  in  the  contemplation  of  suf- 
fering virtue  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  wretch- 
edness, ^et,  though  assailed  by  every  tempta- 
tion, rising  superior  to  them  all — tortured,  but 
not  overcome;  in  the  glowing  sketch  of  the 
young  painter  whose  ambition  was  **  as  a  fever 
in  bis  blood;"  than  in  a  hundred  auto-biogra- 
phies of  fashionablu  adventures;  in  scene  after 
scene  of  elegant  profligacy ;  in  the  badinage  of 
convivial  wits;  in  schemes  of  Jesuitical  intrigue, 
dark  design,  and  bloody  emprise.  The  Disown- 
ed is  not  without  its  faults.  There  is  a  want  of 
connection  in  the  story;  tliu^e  soliloquies  in 
which  the  author  appears  in  person,  though 
many  of  them  are  apt  and  beautifully  eloquent, 
are  somewhat  too  long,  and  occur  rather  too 
frequently;  there  is  too  much  declamation,  and 
that  not  at  all  times  properly  introduced;  and 
we  get  heartily  tired  of  the  intrusions  of  Mr. 
Morris  Brown,  with  his  eternal  chatter  about 
••the  late  Lady  Waddllove."  But  I  would  ra- 
ther stand  with  Mordaunt  by  the  death-bed  of 
his  sainted  Isabel,  or  over  the  slumbers  of  his 
sinless  child,  and  receive  the  deep  and  salutary 
lessons  there  presented  to  the  heart—I  would 
rather  behold  him  "bow  to  the  chastener  silent- 
ly," or  listen  to  the  outpourings  of  bis  agitated 
but  unsubdued  spirit— than  rove  with  Henry 
Pelham  throu^li  <  ircles  of  gairish  and  heartless 
frivolity,  or  follow  Morton  Devereux  to  the  so- 
ciety of  Aronet  and  Fontenelle,  even  though  ac- 
companied by  the  fascinating  Bolingbreke.  Tbn 
style  of  Pelbiam  and  Devereta  has  more  life  and 
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tiptrkl«.  They  have  more  spirit  and  wit — more 
variety  of  incident  and  character;  mad  the  ma- 
jority no  doubt  will  consider  thrai  not%  MBinailg, 
and  therefore  prefer  them. 

B«lw«r*f  heioiiiM  an  lovely,  high-minded  be- 
ings, but  they  have  little  individuality,  few  dis- 
tinct characteriatica*  Isabel  St.  Leger,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  martyred  love  of  Morton  Deve- 
raio,  display  the  same  anenul  featurae.  Both 
have  the  same  invincible  constancy — confirmed, 
not  weakened  by  opposition  and  adverse  circurn- 
ataaoea— the  same  lofty  intrepidity  under  every 
infiuenea  that  ii  ealcolated  to  afoniia  and  to 
"depresa — the  same  tender  vehemence — the  same 
sacrificial  self-devotion.  They  are  indeed  sweet 
aisten  in  sentmient  and  feeling — each  worthy 
of  a  better  fate  than  the  author  has  thought  fit 
to  bestow  upon  them.  But  Isabel's  is  the  most 
finished  portrait.  She  ia  presented  to  us  in  a 
mora  interestinf  variety  of  situationa.  We  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  her — observe  more 
'  minutely  the  operations  of  her  mind— discover 
more  of  the  soft  and  delicate  ahades  of  feeling 
that  course  each  other  over  her  aool— ^  read 
her  heart  in  her  epistles;  and  the  more  we  see  of 
her,  the  more  we  admire — the  more  she  becomes 
endeared'to  as.  Alas!  that  one  so  pure,  so  ami- 
able, so  smgle-hearted,  should  ever  be  so  rough- 
ly visited  by  the  storms  of  life!  But  misfortunes 
reveal  the  excelloncea  of  a  character,  and  throw 
a  cooseeration  over  thank 

Bulwer  has  a  keen  perception  of  the  diversi- 
ties of  mind  and  temper  produced  by  education 
and  society.  He  is  a  shrewd  scrutinizer  of  what 
i»  living  and  paasinf  around  him.  He  has  evi 
dently  mixed  a  great  deal  in  the  world ;-probably 
more  as  an  observer  than  an  actor.  He  has 
been  ia  a  fashionable  erowd*  and  apparently  of 
them — he  has  been  striving  to  peer  through  the 
assumed  veil  of  art  and  etiquette,  while  the  un- 
suspiciods  subjecta  of  his  investigation  thought 
bim  aa  free  and  flippant  as  thenuelvof.  He  nas 
profited  by  his  cipcrience — he  has  gathered  in 
an  ample  stock  ol  data — he  has  weighed  and  re- 
fleeted  upon  them — he  has  endeavored  to  atrip 
actions  of  their  factitious  importance,  and  to 
penetrate  and  to  analyze  the  hidden  motive. — 
Hta  sketches  of  living  manners  are  spirited  and 
faithfol;  bis  obeervaUone  on  tbe  actual  in  iooie- 
ty  are  acute  and  sagacious— sometimes  piquant 
with  satire,  embellished  with  skilful  strokes  of 
irony  and  apt  ridicule;  and  now  and  then  we 
perceive  a  alight  misanthropical  tinge,  tbe  feel- 
ing of  one  who  has  become  satiated  and  disgust- 
ed with  the  hollowness,  add  heartleasness,  and 
weariaome  roaline  of  artificial  existence;  and 
who  has  had  the  truth  of  the  pbilosophy  of  Roch- 
foucautt  forced  as  it  were  upon  his  mind.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  must  turn  with  a  senaation 
of  relief,  and  a  glo«r  of  delight,  from  tbe  diver- 
sified throng — from  the  corrupt  and  corrupting 
myriads  that  mingle  in  the  upper,  lower,, -tbe 
•very  walk  of  life,  to  hia  own  •'internal  world  of 
tboQfbt  and  feeling**— to  tbe  eoneeplions  of  bis 
ever  teeming  fiincy;  to  seize  and  to  embody 
some  of  the  beaauoif  shapes  of  tiAaarlhiy  ioveli 
15* 
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neaa  and  ethereal  bloom,  that  flit  before  km 
mental  eye»  and  revel  in  his  heaven  of  inven- 
tion. In  reveries  of  high  excitement  and  dreamy 
influence— ^composing  con  amore— permitting  the  . 
tide  of  imagination  and  feeling  to  flow  on  with- 
out restraint,  is  it  to  be  wondorod  at  that  he 
should  fall  into  some  of  those  errors  and  Impro- 
prietiea  to  which  we  have  before  alluded?  That 
he  aboold  not  always  be  eoiwiteat— that  he 
should  sometimes  exaggerate?  The  source  of 
hia  inspiration  ia  full  and  generous.  It  is  easier 
to  check  the  impetuosity,  than  to  inspire  the  ar- 
dour of  genhia:  eaaier  to  leasen  the  profliseneia 
of  the  stream,  than  to  supply  Its  fountain. 

One  question,  and  a  most  important  one,  haa 
been  asked:— What  moral  efiect  are  Bulwer'e 
novels  likely  to  have?  Of  such  worka  aa  Pel* 
ham,  there  can  be  but  one  aerious  opinion. — 
They  are  decidedly  mjurious.  They  do  not  iu- 
euloate  vice  by  precept,  but  they  may  be  aud  to 
teach  it  by  example.  It  is  shewn  in  an  alluring 
light.  A  dissipated,  fashionable  hero — an  ele- 
gant, accomplished  rake,  has  a  great  many  at- 
traetiona;  a  great  many  very  demrable  qnalitiea 
in  the  estimation  of  tbe  young,  ardent,  and  in- 
experienced, who  gaze  with  ikscinated  eye,  and 
are  eager  to  imitate  him  in  ronniim  the  ronnd  of ' 
voluptuoua  gratification.  It  is  not  enoogh  to  sty 
that  these  works  present  correct  pictures  of  life. 
The  information  they  impart  might  well  be 
spared,  and  is  not  equivalent  to  the  injury  they 
are  calculated  to  do.  A  few  scraps  of  declama- 
tory morality  will  not  compensate  for  page  after 
page  of  vicious  description.  But  much  as  I  am 
inclined  to  find  fault  with  Pelham  on  the  score 
of  morality,  I  do  not  exactly  place  it  by  the  side 
of  such  a  book  as  The  Roue."  That  efiusion 
of  an  able  but  polluted  mind  standa  alone,  (long 
may  it,)  as  a  specimen  of  what  the  public  may 
be  made  to  endure  in  the  guise  of  a  fashionable 
novel.  The  virtuous  reJUctions  or  ejaculation* 
interspersed  with  no  lavish  bandtbmugh  the 
work,  are  something  like  what  one  of  Shak- 
speare's  clowns  save  of  the  wisdom  of  a  certain 
individual— which  he  compares  to  two  grains  of 
wheat  hid  in  two  bnahelaof  chaff— you  take  time 
and  trouble  to  discover  them,  and  then  they  are 
not  worth  the  aearch.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most 

Eemieioiia  and  inflammatory  publicationa  thit 
as  disgraced  our  modern  literature)  and  with 
the  early  poems  of  Thomas  Moore,  and  some  of 
the  vagaries  ot  a  bull  greater  mind,  unworthy  of 
tbeir  geniuit  a  debaaement  of  tbe  powers  be- 
stowed upon  them  ior  better  purpeees,  and  an 
injury  to  their  future  fame«  and  mould  be  con- 
demned by  general  neglect,  and  consigned  to 
oblivion.  Some  parts  of  Devereux  are  not  alto- 
gether unobjectionable.  Though  none  but  the 
over-scrapulous  and  the  fastidious  would  conai- 
der  it  an  immoral  book.  It  contaiaa  much  that 
ia  admirable  in  aentimjant,  and  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  information  that  is  both  interesting 
and  advantageous.  The  Disowned  is  free  from 
all  censure  on  this  head.  It  breathea  an  eleva- 
ted spirit  of  morality,  while  there  is  nothing  in 
it  to  cottoia(a«t  or  to  contradiQt,  Ytftue  » 
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preMotod  m  trinmphant  in  the  nridiC  of  wrateh- 
edness  and  temptation,  and  vice,  even  in  its 
transient  success,  has  nothing  to  exult  in.  The 
corroding  sling;  the  continued  thrusts  of  con- 
ecienoe;  the  eternal  demp  upon  enjoyment;  the 
gnawing  "of  the  worm  that  dieih  not;"  the 
voice  that  cries  "sleep  no  more" — all,  all  is  laid 
bare,  and  beheld,  and  beard,  with  appalling 
force.    No  one  can  rise  from  its  perusal  without 
having  his  admiration  and  his  principles  of  vir- 
tue strengthened;  and  he  who  can  truly  relish 
it<— who  can  from  his  heart  prefer  it  to  the  gay, 
light,  and  exceptionable  works  that  the  pres^  is 
constantly  sending  forth — many  ot  which  appear 
to  be  intended  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
waste  the  time  mod  corrupt  the  taste  of  the  read- 
ers— must  possess  a  little  store  of  internal  feel- 
ing free  from  contamination.    He  inay  have 
wandered  beyond  the  bounds  of  virfuo— be  may 
have  pur:rucd  the  phantom  pleasure  in  scenes  of 
folly  and  of  profligacy — he  may  have  listened  to 
the  voice,  of  the  syren,  and  become  a  willing 
viotim  to  her  arts — but  he  has  not  lost  all  re- 
spect for  mental  excellence;  the  wild  fever  of 
sensuality  has  not  annihilated  all  regard  for  that 
which  is  estimable  in  human  character;  the 
•park  of  virtue,  though  smothered,  i»  not  oxtlDct 
—the  incru&lalions  occasioned  by  licentious  con- 
tact long  continued  may  be  broken  up,  and  the 
better  principlM  hid  beneath  may  be  revealed 
and  rendered  active;  the  elementa  of  pood  that 
yet  make  their  habitation  in  his  soul  may  be 
roused  from  their  slumber;  his  energies,  pervert- 
ed but  not  prostrated,  may  yet  receiro  a  saluta- 
ry direction;  theio  is  room  to  believe,  reason  to 
hope,  the  man  may  yet  reform,  and  viitue  regain 
her  sway. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  none  of  these 

remarks,  however  severe  tfiey  may  be  thought, 
or  however  they  may  be  dissented  from,  are 
made  with  any  onfriendly  feeling  towards  this 
popular  writer.  On  the  contrary,  we  hail  him 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  brilliunt  circle  of 
living  authors;  as  one  destined  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  any  branch  of  our  literature  to  which 
lie  may  devote  his  efforts;  as  one  capable  of  ele- 
vating the  mind,  and  improving  the  iicart,  and 
of  gaining  himself  a  name  among;  tlie  benefac- 
tors of  mankind.  We  hope  he  will  persevere 
iiiid  fulBI  our  expectations,  either  by  increasing 
our  stock  of  good  novels,  or,  as  he  has  given  us 
•ome  eauM  to  expect,  by  valuable  disquisitions 
of  mora  aolidity  and  importance,  and  devoted  to 
our  supreme  interests.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  we  allude  particularly  to  the  promise  of  De- 
voreiuc  to  give  us  the  course  of  observation  and 
MMOning  by  which  his  doubts  were  dissipated, 
and  he  became  convinced  that  he  was  not  doomed 
forever  to  the  gloom  of  the  |frave.  Let  Bulwer 
learn  to  retrench;  let  him  discard  nil  superflaity 
of  ornament,  all  aHectation  of  phraseology;  let 
hini  make  his  heroes  act  la  accordance  with  our 
general  experience  of  human  nature;  or  if  east 
in  a  purely  imaginative  mould,  let  them  preserve 
at  least  a  probable  congruity  with  their  situation 
and  the  circuuslauce*  that  influence  tkem^  let. 


bim  Bobly  aeorn  to  enter  for  the  prurienee  ef 

unhealthy  appetite  for  amusement  or  impurity; 
let  him  write  more  for  the  future,  and  less  for 
the  present.  Then  we  may  venture  to  prognos- 
ticate, that  with  the  power  of  his  geniut — with 
the  intellectual  stamina  of  w  hich  he  is  evidently 
the  possessor,  he  will  rise  to  a  station  among 
the  most  diatiofuislied  of  the  firet  rank. 

J.B.  S. 

Ftuni  lUc  Lite  of  iiyrun  by  Muore. 

Sir  Walter  Seotfs  uUroduethn  to  Byron, 

**My  first  acquaintance  with  Byron  began  ill 

a  manner  rather  doubtful.  I  was  »o  far  from 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  ofl'ensive  cri- 
ticism Hi  the  Edinburgh,  that  I  remember  re- 
monstrating against  it  with  our  friend  the  edi- 
tor, because  1  thought  the  Hours  of  Idleness 
treated  wiili  undue  severity.  They  were  writ- 
ten, like  all  juvenile  poetry,  rather  from  the  re- 
collection of  what  had  pleased  the  author  in 
others  than  what  had  been  suggested  by  his 
own  imagination;  but,  neverthelese,  I  thought 
they  contained  some  passages  of  noble  piomise. 
I  was  so  much  impressed  with  this,  that  I  had 
thoughts  of  writing  to  the  author;  but  some  ex- 
aggerated report  eoneeming  his  peeuliaritiee. 
and  a  natural  unwillingness  to  introduce  an 
opinion  which  was  uncalled  for,  induced  me 
to  relinquish  the  idea. 

"When  Byron  wrote  the  famous  Satin,!  bad 
my  share  of  flagellation  among  my  betters.  My 
crime  was,  having  written  a  poem  (Marmion,  1 
think)  for  n  thousand  pounds;  which  was  no 
otherwise  true  than  that  I  sold  the  copyr^t 
for  that  sum.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  en  au- 
thor can  hardly  be  censured  for  accepting  such 
a  sum  aa  the  booksellers  are  willing  to  give 
him,  especially  a«!  the  ffentlemen  of  the  trade 
made  no  complaints  of  their  bargain,  I  thought 
the  interference  with  my  private  effhin  was  re- 
ther  beyond  the  limili  of  literary  satire.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lord  Byron  paid  roe,  in  several  pas- 
sages, so  much  more  praise  than  I  deserved,  that 
I  must  have  been  more  irritable  than  I  have 
ever  felt  upon  such  subjects,  not  to  fit  down 
contented  and  think  no  more  about  the  matter. 

"I  was  very  much  struck,  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  at  the  vigour  and  force  of  imagina- 
tion displayed  in  the  first  Cantos  of  Childe  Ha- 
rold, and  the  other  splendid  productions  which 
Lord  Byron  flung  from  him  to  the  public  with  a 
promptitude  that  favored  of  profusion.  My  own 
popularity,  as  A  poet,  was  then  on  the  wane, 
and  1  was  unaffectodly  pleased  to  see  an  au- 
thor of  BO  much  power  'and  energy  taking  the 
field.  Mr.  John  Mtimy  happened  to  be  in  Scot- 
land that  season,  and  as  1  mentioned  to  him  the 
pleasure  I  should  have  in  making  Lord  Byron*Si 
acquaintance,  he  had  the  kindness  to  mention 
my  wish  to  his  lordship,  which  led  to  some  eer^ 
respondence. 

**U  was  in  the  spring  of  181S  that,  chanetng 
to  be  in  London,  1  had  the  advantage  of  a  per- 
sonal introduction  to  Lord  Byron.  R^^port  had 
prepared  me  lo  meet  a  man  of  peculiar  habits 
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tvflt  quick  temper,  and  I  had  some  doubt  whe- 
ther we  were  likely  to  suit  each  other's  society. 
—I  WM  meet  agreeably  disappointed  in  this  re- 
aped. I  found  Lord  Byron  in  the  highest  degree 
courteous,  and  even  kind.  We  met  for  aa  hour 
or  two,  almost  daily,  in  Mr.  Murray's  drawing- 
room,  and  foand  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each 
other.  We  also  met  frequently  in  parties  and  eve- 
niog  society,  so  that  for  about  two  months  1  had 
the  adrantage  of  eonsiderable  iDtimaey  with  this 
individual.  Our  sentiments  agreed  a  good  deal, 
except  upon  the  subjects  of  religion  and  politics, 
upon  neither  of  which  I  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Lord  Byron  tatortained  very  fixed 
opinions.  I  remember  saying  to  him,  ihat  I 
really  thought,  if  he  lived  a  few  years,  he 
would  alter  bte  ientimenl.  He  answered,  ra- 
ther sharply*  *1  suppose  you  are  one  of  those 
who  prophesy  I  will  turn  methodist.'  I  re- 
plied, No — I  don't  expect  your  coaversiou  to 
be  of  aueh  an  ordinary  kind.  I  woold  rather 
look  to  see  you  retreat  upon  the  catholic  faith, 
and  distinguish  yourself  by  the  austerity  of  your 
penance,  i'he  species  of  religion  to  which  you 
matt,  or  may*  one  day  attach  yourself,  must  ex- 
ercise a  strong  power  on  the  imagination.'  He 
smiled  gravelyi  and  seemed  to  allow  i  might  be 
right. 

**0n  politics,  he  used  sometimes  to  express  a 

high  strain  of  what  is  now  called  Liheraiism ;  but 
it  appeared  to  me  that  tliu  pleasure  it  atturUed 
him  as  a  Tohicle  of  displaying  his  wit  andsatire 
against  individuals  in  office  was  at  tbo  bottom  of 
this  habit  of  thinking,  rather  than  any  real  con- 
viction of  the  pohtical  pruiciples  on  which  he 
talked.  He  was  certainly  prood  of  his  rank  and 

ancient  fanuly,  anr],  in  th;it  respect,  as  tuuuhan 
aristocrat  as  was  consistent  with  good  sense  and 
good  breeding.  Some  disgust,  how  adopted  I 
know  not,  seemed  to  mo  to  have  given  this  pe- 
culiar, and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  contradictory 
cast  of  mind;  but,  at  heart,  1  would  have  term- 
ed Byron  a  patrieian  in  principle. 

**Lord  Byron's  reading  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  extensive  either  in  poetry  or  history. 
•"Having  the  advantage  of  hiin  in  that  respect, 
and  possessing  a  good  competent  share  of  each 
reading  as  is  read,  1  wap  sometirnos  able  lo  put 
under  his  eye  objects  which  had  for  him  the  in- 
terest of  novelty.  I  remember  particularly  re- 
peating to  him  the  fine  poem  of  Hardykanute,an 
imitation  of  the  old  Scottish  Ballad,  with  which 
he  was  so  much  affected,  that  some  one  who 
was  in  the  same  apartment  asked  me  what  1 
could  possibly  have  been  telling  Byron  by  which 
he  was  so  much  agitated. 

"1  saw  Byron,  for  the  lust  time,  in  1S25, 
after  I  returned  from  France.  He  dined,  or 
lunched  wiih  me  at  l^ong's,  in  Bond-street.  1 
never  saw  him  so  full  of  gaiety  and  good  humor, 
to  whioh  the  presenee  of  Mr.  Mathews,  the  co- 
median, added  not  a  little.  Poor  Terry  was 
also  present.  After  one  of  the  gayest  parties  I 
ever  was  present  at,  iny  fellow-traveller,  Mr. 
•ttott,  of  Oala,  and  I,  set  off  for  Scotland,  and  I 
never  s»w  Lord  Byroa  agein.  Several  letieri 


I  passed  between  us — one  perhaps  every  half 
year.  Like  the  old  heroes  in  Homer,  we  ex- 
changed gifts:— I  gave  Byron  a  beantKU  dagger 
mounted  with  gold,  which  had  been  the  proper- 
ty of  the  redoubted  Elfi  Bey.  But  I  was  to  play 
the  part  of  Diumed,  in  the  Iliad,  for  Byron  sent 
me,  some  time  after,  a  large  sepulchral  vase  of 
silver.  It  was  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and 
had  inscriptions  on  two  sides  of  the  base.  One 
ran  thus— *The  bones  contained  in  this  nni  were 
found  in  certain  sepulchres  within  the  lend  walls 
of  Athens,  in  February,  ISII.' 

*'To  the  above  I  have  added  a  third  inscrip- 
tion, in  these  words— >*Tlie  gift  of  Lord  Byron 
to  Walter  Scott.'  There  was  a  letter  with  this 
vase  more  valuable  than  the  g}Si  itself,  from 
the  kindness  with  which  the  donor  expressed 
himself  towards  me.  I  left  it  naturally  in  the 
urn  with  the  bones,  but  it  is  missing.  As  the 
theft  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  practised  by  a 
mere  domestie,  I  em  compelled  to  suspect  the 
inhospitality  of  some  individual  of  higher  station, 
most  gratuitously  exercised,  certainly,  smce, 
after  what  I  have  here  said,  no  one  will  pro- 
bably choose  to  boast  of  this  literary^  euriosity." 

Bvron's  Opinion  op  Moore.- — "M — e 
has  a  peculiarity  of  talent,  or  rather  talents — 
poetry,  music,  voice,  all  his  own;  and  an  eiprisa- 
sion  in  each  which  never  was,  nor  will  be  pos- 
sessed by  another.  But  he  is  capable  of  still 
higher  iliglits  in  poetry.  By-the-bye,  what  hu- 
mour, what — every  thing  In  the  'Post  Bag!*-— 
There  is  nothing  M — e  may  not  do,  if  he  will 
but  serioubly  set  about  it.  In  society  he  is  gen- 
tlemanly, gentle,  and  altogether  more  pleasing 
than  any  individual  with  whom  1  am  acquainted. 
— For  his  honour,  principle,  and  independence, 
his  conduct  to  *  *  *  *  speaks  trumpet-tongued! 
He  has  but  one  fault— and  that  one  I  daily  re- 
gret— he  is  not  here." 

His  Pauliamentart  Spxeches — *'I  havs 
declined  presenting  the  Debtor's  Petition,  being 
sick  of  parliamentary  mummeries.  I  hevespok- 
en  there;  but  I  doubt  my  ever  becoming  an  ora- 
tor. My  first  was  liked;  the  second  and  third 
— don*t  know  whether  they  succeeded  er  not 
— I  have  never  yet  set  to  it  con  aniore;  one 
must  have  some  excuse  to  one's  self  for  laziness 
or  inability,  or  both,  and  this  is  mine— ^company, 
villainous  company,  halh  been«the  spoil  of  me;* 
and  then  I  have  'drunk  medicines'  not'  to  make 
me  love  others,  but  certainly  enough  to  make 
me  bate  myself." 

Tbouohts  onr  OornniritniVT.— **Ab  for 

me,  by  the  blessing  of  indifference,  I  have  sim- 
plified my  politics  into  an  utter  detestation'' of 
all  existing  Governments;  and  as  it  is  the  short- 
est, and  most  agreeable,  and  summary  feeling 
imaginable,  the  first  moment  of  an  universal  re- 
public would  convert  me  into  an  advocate  for 
single  and  Utocontradleted  despotism.  The  fact 
is.  riches  are  power,  and  poverty  is  slavery,  all 
over  the  earth;  and  one  sort  of  establishraent  is 
no  belter  nor  worse  fur  a  people  than  au- 
othe#.'» 

MoHX  LBWis.r-i'*Leirie  bet«tlled;he  it  e 
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good  and  good  humoarftd  man,  but  pettilential- 
ly  prolii^  and  pariulozical,  and  panonal.  If  ha 
would  talk  but  half,  and  reduce  hia  viaita  to  an 
bour»  he  would  add  to  hii  popularitjr.  Aa  an 
Author  ha  ia  very  good,  and  fib  vaiiity  ia  on- 
v«t«*like  Erakine'a,  aad  jet  not  ofiendiog." 

LsiGB  Hunt. — **Sent  to  Leigh  Hunt,  an 
aoquieitioD  of  my  acquaintance — through  Moore 
—of  laat  mmuaer*  m  copy  of  Cho  two  Tarkiah 
Tales.  Hunt  ia  an  extraordinary  character,  and 
not  exactly  of  the  present  age;  he  reminda  roe 
more  of  the  Pym  and  Hampden  times — much 
taloBt,  giMt  Mopondonoe  of  apirit.  and  u  ana- 
iere,  yet  not  repulsive  aspect,  if  he  goes  on 
qt$alis  abiHC€ptOt  I  know  few  men  who  will  de- 
aerre  more  praiae,  or  obtain  it.  I  muat  go  and 
aat  Jiim  again.  The  rapid  succeaaioa  of  adfon- 
tura  since  last  summer,  added  to  some  serious 
uueaaineaa  and  buainaas,  has  interrupted  our 
AMOtinlaoce;  bat  bo  ia  a  man  wortb  koowinf , 
and  though,  fur  his  own  sake,  I  wish  him  out  of 
priaon,  1  like  to  study  character  in  such  situ- 
ations. He  baa  been  uoahakan,  and  will  con* 
tiuuoao.  I  donH  tbink  him  deeply  read  in  life; 
he  is  the  bigot  of  virtue,  not  religion,  and  ena- 
moured of  the  beauty  of  that  'empty  name'  as 
tho  laat  hraalb  9(  Brotiia  pronounced,  and  every 
day  proveait.  He  is,  perhapa,a  little  opinionated, 
as  all  men  who  are  the  centre  of  circles  wide  or 
narrow — the  Sir  Oraclea,  in  whose  name  two  or 
tluoo  tre  gfttbered  together,  must  be,  and  as 
even  Johnson  was:  but,  withal  a  valuable  man, 
and  lesa  vain  than  success,  and  even  the  con- 
MMOflMM  of  pfeferring  the  right  to  the  expedi- 
ent aSghi  aieiMo." 

BuANS. — ''Read  Bums  to-day.  What  would 
be  have  been  if  a  practician?  We  should  have 
had  more  poliah — leaa  force — ^just  as  much  verae, 
bnt  no  immortality — a  divine  and  a  devil  or  twa 
—the  which  had  he  survived,  he  might  have  liv- 
ed aa  long  aa  Sheridan,  and  outlived  poor  Brina- 
ley.  Wbet  a  wrook  ie  tbat  man  ^— and  all  from 
bad  pilotage;  for  no  one  bad  better  gales, 
though  now  and  then  a  little  too  squally.  Poor 
dear  Sherry!  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  he  and 
Rogera  and  Moore  and  I  passed  togotbor;  wben 
he  talked  and  we  listened,  without  one  yawn, 
from  six  till  one  in  the  morning.  •  •  *  *  A  lien 
(Lord  MoHand'a  AUea-Mbe  boat  hiformed,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  Wmtk  I  know — a  perfect  Mag- 
liabecchi — a  devourer,  a  Hellus  of  books,  and 
an  obaerver  of  men)  haa  lent  me  a  quantity  of 
Bume*e  ottpabliabea»  and  never>to-bo  publiabed 
lottera.  What  an  antithetical  mind!— tenderness, 
rougbnetB — delicacy,  coarseness — sentiment, 
sensuality — all  mixed  up  in  that  one  compound 
of  inepired  clay!  Iteeema  atrange;  a  true  vo- 
luptuary will  never  abandon  hid  mind  to  the 
grosaoeaa  of  reality.  It  is  by  exalting  the  earthy, 
tbo  natofial,  tbe  physique  of  our  pleaaurea,  by 
veiling tbeae  ideaa,  by  forgetting  them  alto- 
gether, or  at  least  never  naming  them  hardly  to 
one'a  self,  that  we  alone  prevent  them  from  dia- 
guating.*' 

RoGBHs; — "Rogers  is  silerft«— and,  it  is  said, 
aevere.  When  be  doea  talk,  be  Uiki  weU»  aad  1 


on  all  aubjectB  of  taate,  his  delicacy  of  ezprei- 
aion  ia  aa  pure  aa  hIi  poetry.  If  jou  eater  bia 

bouse — his  drawing  room — his  library — ^you  of 
yourself  aay  thia  ia  not  the  dwelling  of  a  com- 
non  mind.  Theio  ie  not  a  gem,  a  coin,  a  book 
thrown  aside  on  hia  chimney-piece,  his  sofa,  bia 
table,  that  does  not  bespeak  an  almost  fastidi- 
ous elegance  in  the  possessor.  But  thia  very  de- 
licacy must  be  tbe  misery  of  bii  eaiatenco.  Oh, 
the  jarring  his  dispoaitioa  moat  bave  encoun- 
tered through  life! 

SouTBST. — "Southey,  I  have  not  seen  much 
of.  Hia  appearance  ia  Epic;  and  he  ia  tbe  only 
existing  entire  man  of  letters.  His  manners  are 
uitlld,  but  not  those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
bia  talenie  of  the  first  order.  Hia  proee  ia  per- 
fect. Of  his  poetry,  ttere  are  various  opin- 
ions: there  is  perhaps  too  much  of  it  for  the 
present  generation;  posterity  will  probably  ae- 
ieot.  He  haa  paaaagea  equal  to  aay  thing.  At 
present  he  has  a  parly  but  no  public — except 
for  hia  jproae  writioga.  The  JLife  ofNelaon  ia 
beautiful. 

RaviBwa.— *<TiIl  I  waa  18  vean  old,  odd  aa 

it  may  seem,  I  had  never  read  a  review.  But 
while  at  Harrow,  my  information  was  so  great 
on  modem  topica,  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that 
I  could  only  collect  so  HiUch  information  from 
reviawa,  because  I  was  never  seen  reading,  but 
alwaye  idle  and  in  mischief,  or  at  play.  The 
truth  it,  that  1  read  eating,  read  in  bed,  read 
when  no  one  else  read,  and  had  all  sorts  of  read- 
ing since  five  yeara  old,  and  yet  never  met  with 
a  review,  which  ia  the  only  reaaon  I  know  of 
why  I  should  not  have  read  them.  But  it  ia 
true,  for  I  remember  when  Hunter  and  Curzon, 
in  1804,  told  me  this  opinion  at  Harrow,  1  mado 
them  laugh  by  my  ludicroua  aatonialMnent  in 
asking  them  'What  is  a  review?'  To  be  sure, 
they  were  then  leas  common.  In  three  years 
more  I  waa  better  acouainted  with  that  name; 
but  the  first  I  ever  lead  waa  in  1806-7. 

The  Gains  or  Poetry  I — "Mr.  Murray 
baa  oflered  me  one  thousand  guineas  for  the 
'Oiaor*  and  the  *Bride  of  Abydoa*— I  won't— it 
is  too  much,  though  I  am  strongly  tempted* 
merely  for  the  say  of  it.  No  baa  price  for  & 
fortnight's  work  (a  week  each) — what?  tbe  goda 
know— it  waa  intended  to  be  called  poetry.** 

(Prom  the  World  of  Fashion  ) 

London  Female  Fashions  for  February. 

EvBNiNO  Drrssks.— A  eown  nf  plain  black  velvet, 
made  •ometbiDg  inneer  in  the  ikirt  than  last  month; 
aad  tbe  hem  is  eatremelv  dsap,  and  a  Tery  bcoad  riea 
(eolhar  fringe  borders  tba  top  of  H.  *tkt  eoapaae  iat 

cut  low  aud  iiquare,  and  drawn  down  a  little  in  the  ccd<> 
tre  of  the  bntom  by  ao  Egyptian  brunch  of  ma4>8ir« 
mid,  with  a  ramen  in  the  centre,  'i'be  narrow  bloadl 
hce  tMcker,  which  <;(nnrt«  up  round  the  under  dress,  im 
thu!»  partially  set-o.  Uuder  s^eere  of  white  satin  per* 
lectiy  tight  lu  the  arui  at  bottuui,  and  finished  at  lh« 
band  by  a  very  full  maocbelle  en  niche  of  while  biood* 
net.  A  white  tolle  sleeve  of  a  singularly  novel  and 
fracefnl  fnrre  partially  covers  tbe  satin  one.  The  tnr* 
ban  is  of  white  g»uze  d'ltpahan.  The  aauze  is  disposed 
in  li<:bt  lull  foldM,  which  are  wreaibcd  wiih  i;old  bead^. 
^  baach  aad  ears  el  ripe  core  ia  diaamads  u  plaOLd  cna 
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tbe  right  tide  of  the  turbaa;  and  a  row  of  gold  beadi 
tMMBM  iroai  it  under  the  chin  to  the  left  lide.  Black 

crape  far  richly  embroidered  in  ^old.     White  kid 
glores,  and  white  groa  de  Naples  slippers,  en  sandalei. 
The  pendanta  of  the  ear-ringa  correspond  with  those  of 
the  broodubataMmneh  tmaller.— 2d  Evening  Dresa.— 
A  gown  of  neir  material;  it  is  called  Soire  du  Roide 
Siamt  ;  it  is  a  very  rich  silk,  the  ground  is  a  shade  be- 
twcen  lavender  and  grey,  thickly  covered  withboaqnets 
of  rose-buds;  in  these  is  a  mixture  of  gold.  This  dress 
is  made  in  the  Marino  Faliero  form;  tisiht  corsage,  or- 
namented round  the  back  and  in  front  of  the  bust  with 
two  bands  of  ermine,  that  descend  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion down  the  iront  of  the  drew.  A  broad  border  of  the 
rnme  costly  fur  fiaidiefl  tb«  skirt.   The  hair  is  arranged 
in  a  very  large  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head  by  a  gold 
comb  with  a  very  high  gallery;  a  second  comb  is  placed 
below.    A  coiffure,  composed  of  ponceau  gauze,  and 
omainented  with  espriu.   A  gold  comb  divides  the  hair 
tm  the  forehead.    This  alegant  hsad-dress  is  admirably 
calculated  to  give  a  graceful  and  dignified  air  to  a  hand- 
some counteoance.   Ear-pendanU  and  brooch  of  rubies, 
bnieeku  of  wrought  gold  and  rabiee.~Sd  Evening 
Dress.   A  dress  of  tulle  over  an  under-dress  of  gros  de 
Naples,  to  correspond  with  the  colour,  which  is  a  shade 
between  vapeur  and  saumon.    The  corsage  is  arranged 
in  front  of  the  bust,  in  full  drapery,  folds  a  la  Dauphinc, 
they  are  divided  in  the  centre  of  the  bosom  by  a  satiu 
ruuleau,  of  rather  ranrc  than  the  usual  breadth.  A  nar- 
row satin  rouleau  fasteus  them  on  the  shoulder,  from 
whence  they  are  ditpoied  nrand  the  back  of  the  bust, 
but  at  the  upper  pari  only,    f^hort  full  sleeve,  a  la  Dau- 
phlae.    The  skirt  is  fiuibhed  by  a  very  deep  trimming 
of  tulle,  upon  which  is  L.iJ,  at  regular  distances,  rou- 
leaux ol  satin;  the  spaces  between  the  rouleaux  are  cut 
imo  points,  placed  longitudinally,  and  united  by  naods 
of  gauze  riband.    Houquets  of  flowers,  issuing  from 
each  rouleau,  complete  this  singularly  elegant  trimming. 
The  hair  is  arranged  in  a  full  cluster  of  hows,  on  the 
aummitof  the  he^;  it  is  much  parted  on  the  forehead, 
Md  diipoaed  in  tirebouchon  ringlets,  which  hang  low, 
^ut  not  unbecomingly  so,  on  each  side  of  the  face.— 
Flowers,  |)carls,  and  cameos,  are  mingled  with  infinite 
taste  among  the  hows  of  hair,  aud  a  bandeau  of  pearls, 
fastened  on  the  forehead  by  a  diamond  clasp,  completes 
the  coifibre.    Necklace  ot  gold  chains  and  cameos.— 
liracclets,  gold  chains,  with  cameo  clasps.    Gold  ear- 
rings exquisitely  wrou^'ht.— 4ih  Evening  Dress  — A 
^Jj^trfped  aatin  g^uze;  the  colour  is  a  delicate 
flbade  of  pink;  the  corsage,  made  plain,  and  to  the  shape 
behmd,  is  arranged  in  drapery  folds  across  ihe  bosom. 
The  shape  of  the  bust  is  beautifully  Ibraied  iu  fh>nt  by 
rouleaux  of  black  blond  net.    Sleeves  a  la  Roxelane,  of 
MVCiiire  fulness  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  where 
mey  terminate  by  a  band  of  the  same  width  the 
lM«ee!et.    A  row  of  fringe  confine*  the  upper  part  of 
the  sleeve,  and  falls  a  little  below  the  elbow;  this  fringe 
IS  of  chenille,  and  one  of  the  richest  we  have  seen 
there  is  in  it  a  slight  mixture  of  black.   The  border  of 
the  dress,  which  does  not  reach  quite  to  tbe  knee,  is 
finished  at  tbe  upper  edge  with  a  row  of  fringe.  The 
eoraage  la  cot  exeeMireij  low  all  round  the  bust,  but 
the  neck  is  in  some  degree  shaded  by  a  scarf  of  Eoli- 
enbe  gauze,  which  corresponds  in  colour  with  the  dress 
and  is  finished  also  at  the  ends  with  fringe  to  corres- 
pond.   The  hair  is  arranged  in  fall  curls  on  the  tem- 
ples; the  hind  hair,  brought  rather  fr>rward,  is  disposed 
IQ  bows,    A  scarl,  similar  to  that  on  theneok,  iaso  ar- 
ranged among  the  bows,  as  to  form  at  once  the  roost 
beconiine  and tastefhl  eoilTorethat  we  have  seen  of  this 
description.    Diimnnr}  nfcklace  and  ear  rinps;  the  lat- 
ter en  girandoles.— 6ih  Evening  Dress.    A  white  satin 
dress.    The  corsage  i*  out  low,  perfectly  square,  and 
ait*  oloM  to  the  shape,  except  in  the  centre  ot  the  Lo- 
MM,  where  a  alight  degree  of  fulness  is  arranged  in  the 
fiMtn  of  a  star,  which  ha.s  a  very  novel  and  pretty  effect. 
A  Uoad  lace  tucker  shades  the  bafQWi  bittdoet  not  go 


round  the  back.  The  aleera  ia  a  la  Maintenon;  it  is  of 
a  graceful  form,  and  tbe  lower  part  shows  the  shape 
of  the  arm  to  particular  advantage.  Ad  open  dress 
of  glazed  satin,  colour  vert  emeraude,  is  worn  over 
the  gown.  Tbia  dress,  ealM  robo  a  la  Roxclanc, 
nearly  meets  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  turns 
back  in  a  row  of  points,  which  are  progressively 
deeper  from  the  waist  to  the  shoulder,  from  whence 
they  decrease  in  breadth  to  tbe  centre  of  tbe  back 

f>art  of  the  boat.  A  second  row  of  theae  ornamenti 
orms  a  graceful  finish  to  the  upper  part  of  tbe  sleeve; 
those  of  the  waist  are  continued  down  the  fronts.  The 
skirt  is  finished  by  a  deep  flounce,  out  at  the  bottom  in 
laige  round  dents.  A  rouleau,  composed  of  satin  of 
di^rent  shades,  heads  the  Houuce.  A  light  but  rich 
trimming,  composed  of  floize  silk,  finishes  the  points  and  ' 
dents, 'each  of  which  has,  in  the  centre,  a  losenge  em- 
broidered in  gold.  Hw  hafar  la  arranged  in  very  large 
light  curls,  thrown  back,  so  as  to  display  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  forehead.  The  hind  hair  is  disposed  in 
bands  and  bows,  the  coiffure  is  composed  of  tbe  beauti- 
ful new  material,  called  gaze  de  Paris;  it  is  spotted 
with  gold,  and  two  birds  of  Paradise.  The  gauze  forms 
a  circlet  round  the  knot  of  hair  behind,  and  is  disposed 
in  two  large  bows,  one  of  which  partially  shades  the 
curls  over  the  right  temple;  the  other  is  placed  quite  at ' 
the  back  of  the  head.  The  birds  of  Paradisic  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  their  plumaj^e  droops  most  gracefully  over 
thi'>e  bows.  An  ornam<jiit,  composed  of  goldandrub:es, 
parts  the  hair  on  (be  fwehead.  The  ear-rings,  of  tho 
girandole  form,  are  of  rabiet.  Neek  chain  of  gold,  rich- 
ly wroufrht,  with  an  omanent  in  the  centre,  to  corres- 
pond with  that  on  the  bair.  The  clasM  of  the  gold 
bracelets  are  also  similar.— 6th  Evening  Dress.  A  gown 
of  gros  de  Tours,  of  a  peculiarly  rich  full  shade  of  bine. 
The  corsage  is  cut  a  very  decorous  height  before  and 
behind,  btit  is  very  low  on  the  shoulders.  Drapery 
folds,  which  have  verv  Utile  fulneas,  ornament  the  upper 
part  of  the  bual  behind.  The  ftilneaa  in  front  ia  Mfrang- 
cd  by  a  rouleau,  which  goes  from  tbe  centre  of  the  bust 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Wiist.  The  sleeve  is  of  white  gaze 
dc  Paris.  The  bouffant  part  is  finished  by  two  rows  of 
pointed  ornaments:  one  falls  from  the  shoulder;  the 
others,  sef-on  a  little  above  the  elbow,  point  upwards, 
and  appear  to  support  Ihe  fulness  of  the  sleeve.  A 
nopud,  with  long  ends,  ornaments  this  last  row  in  the 
middle  of  the  arm.  The  ends  of  the  noeud  and  the  row 
of  points  are  edged,  as  is  the  bust  of  the  dress,  with  nar- 
row blond  lace.  Tbe  lower  part  of  the  sleeve  is  confined 
to  the  arms  in  two  places,  by  rouleaux  of  the  aUbM  BU* 
terial  as  the  dreaBt  The  trioaning  of  tbe  dreas  cooaialt 
of  a  superb  brilliant  fHnge.  Tha  hair  i*  dresaed  cz- 
frcmely  full  on  the  temples;  it  is  partly  brought  In  ono 
large  full  bow  on  the  crowu  of  tbe  head,  and  partly  dis- 
posed in  bands,whioh  are  wreaflwd  round  the  now.  The 
hair  is  decorated  with  a  golden  arrow,  the  h^ad  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  a  cameo  and  three  aigrettes,  two  of 
which  are  placed  behind,  an<l  one  at  the  side.  A  swans- 
down  boa  lippe,  ia  thrown  lightly  round  tbe  neck.— 7Ui 
Evening  Dresa.  A  gown  of  rose  ocdored  gaxe  debune, 
over  a  satio  slip  of  a  corresponding  shade.  The  cor- 
sage, which  is  cut  excessively  low  aud  square,  is  orna- 
mented with  a  drapery  of  the  san>e  material,  on  wbioii 
three  satin  rouleaux  are  placed  at  convenient  distances; 
this  drapery  goes  round  tbe  back  of  the  bast,  falls  low 
on  the  shoulders,  and  crosses  en  fichu  on  one  side.  The 
satin  under  sleeve  is  excessive  full  at  top,  but  tight  to 
the  lowLT  part  of  the  arm;  tbe  gauze  sleeve  ia  full  firoin 
the  shoulder  to  ihe  wrist,  whore  it  teiminates  by  a  band 
concealed  by  a  gold  bracelet.  The  trimming  of  the 
skirt  is  an  excessivelv  full  bouillion  of  the  same  material 
as  the  dress;  this  is  finished  at  the  upper  edge  by  a  band 
•lightly  embroidered  in  a  ntnniog  pattern  with  roae  oo- 
lored  silk,  and  a  double  row  of  satiu  patles,  which  turn 
upwards.  The  cois'ure  is  a  satiu  bal  to  correspond  with 
the  dress,  it  is  trinmicd  under  the  brim  with  coques  of 

gauze  ribbon,  Tha  wmu  ia  daootilcd  with  ntrada  of 
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ribboo  uul  booqaeu  of  wild  flowers.  A  boaqaet  it 
pUeed  OB  om  side  near  the  top  of  the  crowo,  and  ano- 
ther at  the  oppoaite  aide  cloae  to  the  bottom.  The 
bridea,  which  are  of  bro«d  saim  ribbon,  hang  looae. — 
Gold  and  pearl  braceUU;  gold  aaoklae*  k  to  Gftcqiw, 
mmI  gold  Mtf'ti^Ms 

A  MommMODECM.— >A  Clarence-blue  relret  pe- 
lisNe.  The  corsage  sits  close  to  ibe  shape;  it  is  finished 
iit  the  throat  by  a  afjaare  collar  of  chinchilla;  a  baoJ  of 
the  same  fur  boiden  the  corsage  on  each  side  down  the 
bust.  The  aleefe  w  «  to  Dobim  Maria,  tcrauiMlcd  kj  a  , 
cfainchilii  eoff;  the  droci  ii  trimned  dowa  tk«  front 
with  chinchilla.  Morning  bonnet  oftbe  ebapcau  capote 
:ibapei  it  is  of  velvet,  to  correspond  with  the  pelisse, 
and  is  trimmed  with  neeods  of  the  same  material,  inter- 
mingled with  bows  of  rich  figured  riband.  CoUaretta 
en  ruche  of  white  blond  net.  Half  boota  of  French 
grey  kid  leather. 

A  Ball  Dbbs*.— A  whitegaiuedreaa,  ovara  white 
•aUa  illp;  the  eoraage  to  eat  axaeiai vely  low.  Ilia  frmit 
of  the  bust  is  very  nearly  covered  with  drappry  folds, 
arranged  in  the  stomacher  style.  They  descend  from 
the  tboalders  to  the  waist,  and  arc  arranged  ia  tha  ata- 
tre  of  the  bosom  by  a  satin  roaleaa.  TIm  back  u  qaite 
plain,  and  extremely  narrow  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist. 
V<ry  short  full  sleeves,  ornanaented  with  roses,  three 
wreaths  of  which  ara  iaaarted  loagitudinally  on  the 
ahonlder,  aad  dctaead  abovt  half  way  oa  the  sl^ve, 
spreading  in  a  fan-IiUe  direction.  The  skirt  is  exces- 
sively short;  it  is  hoishcd  with  a  broad  bias,  the  upper 
edge  of  which  ia  adorned  withtwoiatiaroBleaax,  placed 
ciMe  together.  A  wreath  of  roaei  larflMaal*  tha  foa- 
leaax.  A  tripple  wreath  deacenda  from  tha  waiit  ia 
the  same  ftyle  as  that  in  the  sleeves,  and  meets  the 
trimmug  at  the  bottom.  We  most  observe  that  the 
Howaiaaa  the  akirt  are  maoh  largar  thaa  those  on  the 
sleeves.  The  front  hair  is  braided  aerosa  the  forehead, 
andjfalls  in  cork  screw  ringlets  at  each  aide  of  the  face. 
The  hiad  hairs,  partly  disposed  in  braids  aad  partly  in 
plaited  bands,  is  dressed  very  high,  aad  a  boaqaat  ot 
roses,  placed  en  its  snmmit,  rend  era  it  stil!  more  so.— - 
Two  other  bouquets  are  interwoven  with  the  tresses  on 
eaehsida.  Gold  ear-rings  and  Baek-chain,  the  latter 
Willi  a  eaaeo  in  front  Catatava  anbroidered  in  gold, 
and  fastened  behind  in  threa  eoqocs.  White  kid  glovas. 
White  gros  de  £4aples  slipparii  an  aaadatos. 

From  the  Hentleman's  Magazine  of  Fashlnnj*,  kc. 

LondmGeKilemen's  Fashions  for  Febnuury, 

Walking  Dxcss.— This  coat  ia  of  a  light  green  mil- 
led sopeHine  cloth,  and  is  to  be  worn  withoat  a  great 
coat,  as  it  is  of  a  stout  texture,  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
asade  double*  breasted,  with  broad  lappab  at  top  to  bat- 
ton  up  acron  fha  aeek  if  raqairad;  tbalaagttofiUiaeoat 
should  be  between  that  of  an  ordinary  frock  coat  and 
a  great  coat:  the  oollar  and  lanpela  are  of  black  Genoa 
velvet;  the  skirts  aia  ttaid  win  silk,  tha  same  color,  or 
blaefc  Tdvet,  tha  saoka  as  tha  collar  aad  lappalsj  the 
sleere  is  rather  fall  to  the  elbow,  and  from  thaaca  to 
the  wrist  it  fits  the  arm  rather  tight,  the  pockets  are  in 
the  folds  behind,  and  a  breast  pocket  horizontally 
across  the  left  breast.  Tha  troosera  are  of  a  milled  kar^ 
sey,  ti^iht  about  the  hips  and  waist,  and  of  moderate 
Width  at  bottom,  not  to  cover  the  boot;  they  are  not  so 
tong  at  the  bottom,  nor  so  wide  as  last  month. 

An  fivBHiJia  D&Bsi^Tha  aoal  to  of  a  dark  green; 
tha  toagthoftba  waist  to  tha  nma  at  tostmoatb,  but 
the  lappels  are  longer  in  front,  and  more  pointed; 
the  battens  are  a  habit  size,  and  six  on  each  lappel; 
they  are  aear  to  the  edge  sit  bottom,  but  at  top  are  wide, 
running  towards  the  shoulder;  it  is  intended  that  only 
one  button  of  this  coat  should  be  buttoned,  which  is  the 
second  from  the  bottom.  The  waistcoat  has  still  a  roll- 
ii^  ealtor,  with  dead  gold  battoBs,  or  silk  the  same  co- 
lor; it  is  left  very  open  on  thaehcal^  and  caase^iuently 
wf  thrca  battoM  aia  bttaaed}  tm  udar  waiiCoaat  of 


fine  white  marcelh  to  eat  to  eomspoad,  so  as  to  Joal 

make  it-  !\ppearance  round  the  collar  and  boeom.  Dark 
blue  or  black  single  kerseymere  trousers;  they  are  made 
tight  abont  tha  hipa,  aad  with  a  falldown,  and  are 
straight  at  the  bottom,  not  lower  than  the  ankle  bone, 
they  are  made  rather  tight  about  the  thigh  to  the  small 
of  the  knee,  marUag out  tha  Icf  to  tiw  ankla,udwoni 
without  straps. 

Aif  ETBNiito  Dacsa  Mamtelbt.— Thto  ■raotelet, 
which  is  a  half  circle,  is  of  a  fine  olive  nr  brown  clolh; 
the  collar  flats  like  a  great  coat;  the  outJiide  i»  of  velvet, 
aad  the  front  is  faecdwith  the  same;  the  ca|>e  baa  the 
same  quantify  of  luluess  as  the  cloak,  and  by  being  put 
in  the  same  as  the  neck,  it  falls  in  folds  like  the  cieak, 
and  looks  very  handsome.  The  mantelet,  or  cloak,  is  of 
soperfiBe  claret  doth,  made  extremely  lull,  aad  liaed 
with  bhic  velvet,  tha  oollar  dcsoanda  tow  oa  Om  paraen, 
and  is  very  capacious.  The  coat  is  made  to  button  over 
in  fruot.  The  collar  is  large,  and  falls  gracefully  over. 
The  coat  ia  dark  blue,  double-breasted,  with  a  blue 
velvet  collar.  The  waistcoat  is  of  a  delicate  vellow  ker- 
seymere, made  single-breasted.  The  paotaloohs  ara  of 
a  dark  fawn  superfine  cloth,  made  full,  projecting  well 
over  the  boot,  and  are  fastened  andemeatb  by  a  strap. 

A  MoamifO  Dbcss  This  is  a  dark  towauocfceoat, 

lined  In  the  skirts  with  a  silk  serge  the  same  colour  as 
the  coat,  made  single  breasted.  It  has  a  small  cape, 
which  just  covers  the  shoulders;  the  collar  is  fnll,  and 
rather  lonoer  than  a  frock  withoat  a  cape:  tha  sleava 
baa  waddin;;:  in  the  top,  which  carries  tha  oapa  wall  off, 
and  <;ivi;s  the  shoulders  a  square  appearance.  The 
waistcoat  has  a  short,  stand-up  collar,  without  a  step, 
and  bottoBs  up  to  the  top*  BapaifiBa  claret  cloth  pan- 
taloons. For  morning  troasers  the  aewest  colours  ara  a 
saffron  coloured  kersey,  a  reddish  dove  colonr,  and  a 
fawn  drab,  with  a  nut  brown.  They  are  not  worn  so 
long  OB  tha  tostep  as  tost  nw»Bth,  bu^  instead  of  cover- 
ing the  boot,  thctronsara  ara  cat  hollow  a  little  to  show 
the  foot;  the  straps  are,  therefore,  longer  at  the  ItOtton^ 
aad  button  with  two  totttoas  onder  the  toot. 

,\ 

From  Rene  CailUe's  Journqr  of  Timbuctoo.  | 
Thk  Late  Major  LxiTfo. — "I  employed 
tho  remainder  of  the  time  Utayed  in  Timbuctoo 
in  oolleetiDg  infoniMtioB  reapeeting  the  unfortu- 
nate death  of  Major  Laing,  which  I  had  heard 
men  tinned  at  Jenne,  and  which  waa  confirmed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo,  wImhu  i  ques-  I 
tioned  respecting  the  melancholy  event.  1 
learned  that  within  a  few  days'  journey  of  tho 
city,  the  caravan  to  which  the  Major  belonged^ 
was  stopped  on  tlie  road  to  Tripoli,  by  tb» 
TooBriks,or,  as  others  alleged,  by  the  Berbkhea, 
a  wandering  tribe  near  the  Dhioliba.  Laiog 
being    discovered  to    be    a  Christian,  WBB 
cruelly  attacked,  and  the  assailants  continued 
beating  him  with  a  club  until  they  thought  him 
dead.    I  concluded  that  the  other  ChriBtian» 
who  was  said  to  have  been  aetuatly  nrafdered» 
was  a  servant  of  tho  Major's.    The  Moors  be- 
longing to  the  caravan  raised  Laing  up,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  him  to  animation.    When  be 
becaiM  aonaible,  they  placed  him  upon  a  camolt 
but  he  was  so  weak  that  they  were  obliged  to 
tie  him  on.    The  robbers  left  him  almost  desti- 
tute, having  robbed  hira  of  the  greater  part  ttf 
his  merchandize.    On  his  arrival  at  Timbuctoo » 
Major  Laing  healed  his  wounds  by  the  aid  of 
an  ointment  which  he  brought  with  him  (rom 
England.   Hto  reeo?ery  was  alow;  but  lie  we* 

I made  very  eomfortable,  owing  to  the  letters  of 
Moowmndetkin  vbidi  lie  bad  brought  frook 
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Tripoli,  and  especially  to  the  attention  of  his 
landlord,  a  Trlpolitan,  to  whom  he  had  been  di- 
reeled.    The  house  of  this  Moor  was  near  that 
in  which  I  lodged  at  Timbuctoo.   I  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  him.  He  appeared  to  be 
a  IBM  foil  of  kindly  f««lhigs.   Many  •  tiiiM  he 
has  given  me  dates,  from  mere  charity:  and  the 
day  before  I  left  he  made  me  a  present  of  a 
pair  of  blue  cotton  trowsers,  to  wear  on  my 
jotvney.   He  told  me  that  the  Major  had  been 
recommended  by  a  Tripolitan  house  to  an  old 
Moor,  who,  not  having  convenience  to  lodge 
hifD»  traoafenad  bim  to  ott  hotpitality.  Laing, 
he  added,  never  laid  aside  his  European  dress, 
and  used  to  give  out  that  he  had  been  sent  by 
his  master,  the  King  of  Enj^land,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with  Timbaetoo 
and  the  wonders  it  contains.    U  would  appear 
that  the  traveller  had  openly  taken  a  plan  of 
Timbuctoo;  for  the  same  Moor  told  me,  that  he 
had  toritten  down  every  thing  in  it.  Other 
Moors,  whom  I  questioned  respecting  Laing, 
merely  told  me  that  the  Major  ate  a  Iiitle,  and 
that  be  lived  entirely  on  bread,  eggs,  and  poul- 
try.   I  moreover  learned,  that  he  was  tormented 
to  say  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  Ma- 
homet IS  his  prophet;  but  he  always  stopped  at 
the  words,  '  there  is  but  one  God.*— Tbey  then 
called  him  cafir  and  infidel ;  but,  without  ill-treat- 
ing him,  left  bim  free  to  thinit  and  pray  in  his 
own  way.   8idt*AbdalleM,  whom  t  often  qaes- 
tioned  as  to  whether  the  Ntajor  had  been  insult- 
ed during  his  stay  at  Timbuctoo,  always  replied 
in  the  negative;  shaking  his  head,  to  give  ne  to 
anderstand  that  they  would  have  been  eorry  to 
OTlnoy  him.    This  toleration  may  be  accounted 
fur  by  the  fact,  that  the  Moors  who  reside  at 
Timbuctoo  came  from  Tripoli,  Algiers  and  Mo- 
rocco, and  that  being  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
Christians,  in  their  own  countries,  they  are  less 
liable  to  be  offended  at  their  worship  and  their 
mannere.  For  inetanee,  Sidt  Abdailahi,  who 
came  from  Tatta,  a  town  near  Ci^e  Magadore, 
was  not  inimical  to  tlic  Christidns.    Thus  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  Major  was 
firee  to  inspect  every  part  of  the  town,  and  even 
to  enter  the  mosques.    It  would  appear  that, 
after  be  had  made  himself  completely  acquainted 
with  timbuctoo,  he  wished  to  see  Cabra  and  the 
Dhioliba.    But  had  he  left  the  city  in  the  day 
time  he  would  have  incurred  the  greatest  danger 
from  the  Tooariks,  who  are  continually  roam* 
ing  about  the  environs  of  Timbuetoo,  and  whose 
attack  he  had  too  much  reason  to  remember. 
He  first  determined  to  set  olF  dnrino  the  nigdt. 
This  was  wise;  for  though  tiie  Tooariks  dared 
not  touch  him  while  he  staid  in  the  town,  they 
would  have  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  him, 
had  they  caught  him  beyond  its  limits,  and  mur* 
dered  ae  well  ae  robbed  him.  Taking  advan* 
tagc  of  a  dark  nq[ht.  Major  Laing  mounted  his 
horse,  and,  accompanied  by  a  single  native, 
reached  Cabra,  and,  even,  it  is  said,  the  banks 
of  the  Dhioliba,  without  aeeident.   On  bis  re> 
turn  to  Timbuctoo,  hp.  ardently  wished  instead 
of  proceeding  to  £urope  by  the  desert,  to  travel 


byJeane,  and  Sego,  aicending  the  Dhioliba, 
whence  he  might  nave  reaehedthe  French  fac- 
tories on  the  Senegal.   But,  no  sooner  had  he 

communicated  his  plan  to  the  Foolahs  establish- 
ed on  the  Dhioliba,  (a  great  number  of  whom 
had  MSOTted  to  Thnboctoo,  on  hearing  of  the 

arrival  of  a  Christian,)  than  they  all  declared 
they  would  never  suffer  a  nasarah  to  set  foot  in 
their  territory,  and  if  he  made  the  attempt,  they 
warned  bim  that  he  would  have  cause  to  repent 
if.  The  Major  conceiving  that  he  could  do  no- 
thing with  these  fanatics,  chose  the  route  of 
EUArawan,  where  he  hoped  to  jmn  a  earavan 
of  Moorish  merchants,  conveying  ealt  to  San- 
sanding;  but,  alas!  after  journeying  five  days  to 
the  north  of  Timbuctoo,  the  caravan,  with 
which  he  had  eome  np  was  stopped  by  Sheikh 
Hameloul'd-Habib,  an  old  fanatic  chief,  of  the 
tribe  of  Zawat,  who  wander  in  the  ddsert  of  that 
name.  Sheikh  Hamet  seized  the  Major,  under 
the  pretence  of  his  having  entered  his  tenitory 
without  permission.  He  then  wished  to  compel 
him  to  acknowledge  Mahomet  to  be  Prophet  of 
God,  and  requiring  hfra  even  to  make  the  salam. 
Laing,  relying  too  confidently  on  the  protection 
of  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  who  had  recommended 
him  to  all  the  Sheikhs  of  the  desert,  refused  tu 
obey.  Hamet,  more  and  more  urgently  insisted 
on  his  acknowledging  himself  a  Musselman. 
Laing  continued  firm,  and  chose  to  die  rather 
than  yield;  a  feeolntioa  which  made  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  travellers  a  martjr  to  the 
cause  of  science. 

A  Moor,  belonging  to  the  train  of  the  chief  of 
the  Zawats,  who  was  directed  by  his  master  to 
kill  the  Cliristian,  refused  to  execute  his  order. 
'  What!'  said  he,  *do  you  wish  me  to  slay  the 
first  Christian  who  has  come  among  us,  and  one 
who  has  done  us  no  injury? — Give  the  commis- 
sion to  another;  I  will  not  be  the  instrument  of 
his  death;  kill  him  yourself.*  This  address  sus- 
pended for  a  moment  the  fatal  sentence,  and 
the  question  of  Lung's  life  or  death  was  warm- 
ly debated  for  some  time.  At  length  the  latter 
was  decided  on.  Some  black  slaves  were  sum- 
moned, and  they  were  ordered  to  perform  the 
horrid  deed,  with  which  the  Moor  had  refused  to 
stain  his  hands.  One  of  the  murderers  immedi- 
ately tied  his  turban  round  the  neck  of  the  vic- 
tim and  strangled  him  on  the  spot,  he  pullmg 
one  end,  while  his  comrade  held  the  other. 
The  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  Laing  was  cast 
upon  the  desert,  to  become  the  prey  of  the  ra- 
ven and  vulture,  the  only  birds  which  inhabit 
those  defolate  regions.  Whon  the  Major  had 
once  been  discovered  to  bo  a  Christian  and  a 
European,  death  was  a  thousand  times  prefera- 
ble to  even  a  temporary  change  of  religion,  since 
he  must  have  renounced  all  hopes  of  again  visit- 
ing Europe.  The  fate  of  Laing,  had  be  become 
a  Musselman  per  force,  would  have  been  irreme- 
diablv  wretched.  He  would  have  been  tha 
slave  of  merciless  barbarians,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  miseries  and  dangers  peculiar  to  that  coun- 
try.  In  vain  would  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli  have 
demanded  his  liberation.  .At  that  immense  dia- 
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Uaoft  the  chiefs  of  the  Zawate  would  have 
ecoraed  hie  neiiaeee,  and  detained  hie  prieoner. 

The  resolution  of  Major  Laing  was,  perhaps, 
at  once  a  proof  of  intrepidity  and  of  foresight. 
On  his  departure  for  El-Arawao,  the  Major  took 
with  him  eoino  astronomical  instruments,  and 
his  papers,  but  very  little  merchandize;  for  the 
Tooariks  had  relieved  him  from  nearly  all  he 
possessed.  The  Sheikh  Mamet  therefore  gain- 
ed little  by  the  murder  of  the  English  traveller, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  divide  that  little  with  the 
wretches  he  bad  made  the  instruments  of  his 
crime. 

A  Mopr,  of  Tafilet,  who  belonged  to  the  ca- 
ravan, had  for  his  share  of  the  spoil  a  sextant, 
which  I  was  informed  might  be  found  in  the 
country.  As  for  the  Major's  papers  and  jour- 
nals,  they  were  scattered  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  desert.  During  my  stay  at  Gourland,  a 
village  of  Tafilet,  I  saw  a  copper  pocket  com* 
pass,  of  English  manufacture.  Nobody  could 
tell  me  whence  this  instrument  had  come,  and  I 
concluded  it  had  belonged  to  Laing. — Had  it 
not  been  for  the  preeaatioos  I  wae  compelled  to 
observe  in  my  Arabic  disguise,  I  would  have 
(ivea  A  good  price  for  it;  but  I  could  not,  with- 
out betraying  myself,  show  that  I  attached  the 
least  value  to  an  instrument  of  which  I  WMiop- 
posed  to  be  ignorant." 

On  the  4th  May,  Chillie  left  Timbuctoo  with 
a  caravan,  and  cioased  the  Sahara,  or  deeert^ 
where,  ho  says,  on  the  9th,  "  In  the  morning,  a 
little  before  sunrise,  the  Moors  who  accompani- 
ed me  showed  me  the  spot  where  Major  Laing 
was  murdered.  I  there  observed  the  site  of  a 
camp.  I  averted  my  eyes  from  this  scene  of 
horror,  and  secretly  dropped  a  tear — the  only 
trihatc  of  regret  I  could  render  to  the  ill.fated 
traveller,  to  whose  memory  no  monument  will 
ever  be  reared  on  the  spot  where  he  perished. 
Several  Moors  of  our  caravan  who  wituessed 
the  fatal  event,  told  mo  that  the  Major  had  but 
little  property  with  him  when  he  was  stopped  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Zawats,  and  that  he  had  offer- 
ed five  hundred  piastres  to  a  Moor  to  conduct 
him  to  Souyerah  Mogadore.)  Thio  the  Moor  re- 
fused to  do — for  what  reason  I  was  not  inform- 
ed, and  I  dared  not  inquire.  They  also  spoke 
of  the  sextant,  which  I  have  mentioned  above." 

PETER  THE  HERMIT. 
The  origin  of  this  singular  man  has  not  been 
undisputed.  The  most  probable  account  is,  that 
he  was  descended  from  a  family  of  noble  rank; 
that  lie  was  born  at  Amiens,  and  derived  his 
title  of  Hermit  from  Regnant  I'Hermite,  his  fa- 
ther, who  enjoyed  an  estate  which  conferred 
that  name  upon  his  possessor.  The  first  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning; 
and  he  not  only  studied  in  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Italian  academies,  but  passed  over  into 
Oreece,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which 
tiiat  country  still  afforded  the  inquirer.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  education,  and  shown  the 
most  admirable  capacity  for  learning,  he  was 
received  into  the  house  of  bis  relative,  the  Bishop 
of  Paris,  who  regarded  him  with  parental  af- 


fection, and  promised  to  reward  his  industry  and 
talents  wfth  the  beet  preferments  of  the  church. 

But  the  mind  of  Peter  was  too  active  to  allow 
of  his  remaining  contented  with  the  retired  life 
to  which  that  prelate  wished  to  devote  him; 
and  he  requested  permission  to  give  up  his  pros- 
pects of  ecclesiastical  honours  for  those  of  a 
military  career.   It  was  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore his  desire  was  assented  to;  but,  at  length, 
leeiiig  his  resolution  remain  unaltered,  the  bish- 
op was  obligedto  allow  bis  departure,  and  he  sent 
him  to  his  brother,  Eustache,  Count  of  Bou- 
logne.  The  nobleman  immediately  perceived 
the  value  and  extent  of  his  accomplishments, 
and  made  him  tutor  to  his  sons;  in  which  capa- 
city he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to 
martial  exercises,  and  at  last  became  entirely 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  new  profession.  A 
war  with  Flanders  afforded  him  many  opportu- 
nitiee  of  disthigaishi»|f  Unaelf,  and  obtaining 
the  notice  of  his  superiors  ill  arms;  but  an  unfor- 
tunate accident  exposed  him  too  closely  to  the  [ 
enemy,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner.    Whilo  suf-  > 
fering  under  the  reetraine  and  privations  of  cap- 
tivity, his  thoughts  began  to  be  employed  on 
subjects  more  in  unison  with  the  natural  tone 
of  his  mind  than  those  which  had  lately  occu- 
pied it.   The  glowing  dreams  of  military  re- 
nown gave  place  to  solemn  reflections  on  the  , 
condition  ot  his  soul;  and  the  stirring  impulses 
of  coursge,  and  the  love  of  adventure,  were 
lost  in  the  stronger  and  more  passionate)  feel< 
ingg  of  devotion.    But  shortly  after  the  above 
events  had  occurred,  Peter  resigned  his  hopes 
of  advancement,  either  as  a  priest  or  a  soldie^ 
to  the  desire  of  domestic  retirement,  and  mal^- 
ried.   His  happiness  appears  to  have  been  com- 
plete.  In  his  beloved  Beatrice  he  found  an  pb^ 
ject  on  whom  his  heart  could  pour  out  all  its 
tenderness;  and  tlie  peace  and  privity  of  his 
home  enabled  han  to  nurture,  undjslurbed,  the 
holy  sentiments  which  had-  cheered  him  in  his 
captivity.    But  as  if  he  was  to  be  prepared  for 
the  work  he  had  to  perform  by  many  sutferings 
and  changes,  after  he  had  for  three  years  enjoy^ 
ed  this  felicity,  he  lost  his  Beatrice,  and  with 
her  Jvanished  all  his  hopes  and  enjoyments. — 
No  longer  able  to  endure  a  world  in  which  he 
now  seemed  to  have  no  right  to  happiness,  he 
immediately  determined  on  burying  himself  al- 
together in  solitude.  Tho  three  children,  there- 
fore, which  had  been  borne  to  iimi,  he  gent  to 
his  relatione  to  be  educated  and  provided  for; 
and  then,  after  devoting  himself  to  God,  by  tak- 
ing the  vows  of  priesthood,  he  retired  to  an  ob- 
scure and  solitary  habitation,  in  which  he  resid- 
ed till  his  active  mind  again  roused  him  to  ex- 
ertion.   Peter  submitted,  in  his  lonely  dwelling, 
to  the  hardships  which  had  distinguished  the 
lives  of  the  ancient  Anchorites,  and  passed  his 
time  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  rigid  dovotioB. 
But  this  was  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  ho- 
liness of  his  character.    The  strictest  fasting, 
the  severest  labours,  the  most  watchful  and  un- 
ceasmg  prayers,  could  not  avail  to  satisfy  the 
conscience,  while  some  stronger  manifestation 
of  faithfulness  remained  to  be  given;  and  a  pil 
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i;ilaMgt  Wfts,  ia  the  eyea  of  a  few  held  at  that 
poriod,  the  moat  powerful  of  all  evidences,  that 
a  pretension  to  sanctity  was  not  unfounded.  The 
hermit's  own  inclination  was  in  close  alliance 
with  thi9  opinion;  his  nataral  netivity,  and  lo?o 
of  strong  oxcitement,  gave  him  additional  rea- 
sons for  undertaking  an  enterprise  to  which  his 
conscience  had  already  irresistibly  urged  him; 
and  ho  thereforo  set  forth,  full,  of  religioos  fer> 
VOur  and  devote  anttcipationa,  for  the  sepul- 
ehro  of  the  Saviour. — Con$tabU*$  MUctUany. 

DOMESTIC  ESSAY- 

Look  round,  and  sec  a  nation  yooog  in  eft, 
Birt  swiftly  risisg  to  the  feast  of  Cmm: 
Behold  the  iaereating,  rapid  march  of  oauodi 
The  Rlory  and  distinction  of  mankind; 
Behold  anotfaer  Rome  has  risen  again. 
Another  Greeee  aenrn'the  siigh^  nnn. 

Without  indulging  in  the  language  of  hyper- 
bole, or  incurring  the  penalty  of  partiality,  it 
may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  hi  no  era  in  the  annals  of  ages,  and  in  no 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  has  literatoio, 
science  and  the  arts  made  so  rapid  a  progress, 
us  in  the  United  States,  daring  the  last  hfly 
yoare.  If  there  n  any  period  which  majubo  oon- 

f)aratively  compared,  it  was  when  the  ion  of 
earning  Hrst  rose  upon  the  gardens  of  Greece. 
The  rise  of  learning  in  the  Roman  empire  was 
owing  altogether  to  tho  ozpiring  gleams  of  Gre- 
cian glory.  The  comparison  with  the  early  ages 
of  Greece  must  necessarily  be  comparative,  as 
tho  soionces  and  arts  particolarly  wore  then  hot 
partially  developed.  Chymistry  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  During  the  last  century  that  science 
has  been  more  extensively  unfolded,  and  the 
fsondors  of  nature  explored,  than  in  tho  thotnand 
years  preceding.  It  is  true  the  ancients  pos- 
sessed the  luiowledge  of  some  few  chemical  pro- 
cosset  of  which  the  modern  world  is  totally  ig- 
norant, ao  the  manufacturing  malleable  glass, 
the  process  of  embaltnlng,  and  others  of  minor 
importance.  IJut  Uicy  know  nothing  of  the  won- 
ders of  steam,  ttMlise  uf  the  a0ant  thA compo- 
sition of  gunpovvoer,  by  which  the  horrors  and 
agonies  of  war  have  been  ameliorated*  and  a 
thousand  others. ' 

« 

But  to- return  from  my  digression  to  tiM  Mib- 
ject.    That  litei  ature,  science  and  the  arts,  haYe 

made,  and  are  making,  rapid  strides  in  our  coun- 
try, needs  but  to  be  examined  to  be  proved. — 
Tho  ,tuno  has  arrived  when  the  usual  routine  of 
ciroamstancet  is  reversed.  We  no  longer  import 
tho  improvements  oAjScience  and  art,  but  more 
frequently  export  tpira.  American  improve- 
ments are  found  in  the  most  celebrated  establMli- 
ments  of  England  and  Fratuo,  and  our  literature 
is  read  in  their  best  magazines.  But  this  rapid 
advanee  in  our  country  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
The  cause  of  the  advance  of  science  and  art 
may  be  found  in  the  competition,  the  emulation 
and  superior  genius  of  our  countrymen.  If  there 
ever  was  a  nation  deserving  the  appellation  of 
inventive^  it  is  surely  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  cause  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  liteta- 
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ture  may  be  discovered  in  the  growing  taste  of 
all  classes,  the  wide  spreading  flood  of  periodi- 
cal literature,  those  nurseries  of  rising  talent, 
and  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  genius  as  found  among 
the  American  people.  The  proof  of  .that  Idio- 
syncrasy of  genius  is  the  modesty,  the  want  of 
confidence,  and  assurance  of  superior  talent. — 
Hence  English  talent  is  considered  by  us  as  su- 
perior to  oar  own,  and  English  productions  cho« 
rished  in  preference.  Hence  comes  the  charge 
by  some  writers  that  American  genius  is  not  en- 
couraged, whilst  every  thing  from  England  Is 
caught  up  with  avidity.  Modesty  and  want  of 
confidence  are  certainly  the  signs  of  superior  in- 
tellect, and  I  am  desirous  of  persuading  myself 
that  they  arc  the  causes  of  tho  apparent  par- 
tiality for  English  genius.  England,  compared 
upon  equal  grounds,  is  elevated  far  above  our 
country;  but  when  compared  with  respect  to 
timo  and  oircnmatances,  sho  falls  as  far  below 

Reader,  do  you  ask  proof  of  the  competition 

of  our  country  with  England?  It  shall  be  given 
in  the  Scottish  manner,  by  asking  a  few  ques- 
tions. Is  not  England  celebrated  for  bar  supe- 
rior intellect  and  inventive  genius? — She  is.  She 
has  produced  eminent  men  in  literature,  science 
and  art.  Have  not  the  United  States  done  the 
same? — They  have.  What  country  gave  Inrth 
to  the  philosopher  Franklin,  who  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  philosophjf,  and,  like  another 
Jove,  chained  the  lightninge  of  heaven,  and 
placed  himself  on  the  pinnacle  of  unparalleled 
fame?  What  nation  boasts  of  a  Rittenhouse, 
who  made  another  creation,  and  like  his  great 
archetype,  bade  the  planets  revolve — be  whom 
his  eulogist  eald  Heaven  called  from  earth  least 
he  should  discover  some  of  her  hidden  secrets? 
Where  did  the  greet  West  spring  into  existence, 
who  dared  to  depict  the  countenanco  of  a  God? 
What  country  dwells  with  pride  upon  the  name 
of  Fulton,  who  triumphed  a  second  Hercules 
over  the  dragon  of  steam,  end  made  it  the  ser- 
vant of  the  world?  To  what  country  does  tho 
inventive  Perkins  in  England  belong?  In  litera- 
ture we  iiave  writers  equal  in  genius,  though  not 
in  fame.  Cooper,  as  a  novelist,  disputes  tho 
prize  with  tho  Great  Known,  the  present  mam- 
moth of  English  literature.  Our  warriors,  states- 
men, and  poets,  of  distinction^  are  innumerable. 
Confidence  in  our  literature  is  alone  wanting  to 
patron'ze,  and  patronage  to  render  our  writers 
equally  celebrated.  But  i  am  inclined  tn  believe 
that  the  glory  of  our  literature  has  been,  and 
will  be  more  advanced  by  the  dissemination  of 
periodical  literature,  than  by  any  other  auxilia- 
ry. Those  publications  contain  the  germ  and 
the  food  of  rising  genius,  and  withal  are  eagerly 
sought  after.  Every  publisher  of  a  judicious  pe- 
riodical's a  benefactor  to  his  country.  I  have 
seen  hi  families  the  influence  of  those  publica- 
tions, and  independently  of  the  improvement 
arising  therefrom,  they  are  read  by  those  who 
will  read  nothing  else,  thus  begetting  a  taste  for 
literature  and  hnowledge.  Half  a  doien  peri- 
odicals are  sent  to  me,  and  the  envelop  is  scarce- 
ly removed  before  as  many  readen  art  anxious 
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to  peruse  them.  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe 
that  there  are  many  instances  when  those  pe- 
riodicals are  borrowed  out  of  the  family  connec* 
tion  by  those  who  are  able  but  unwilling  to  pa- 
tronise the  enterprising  publisher  by  subscribing 
for  tho  paper.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Avhich  is  in  demand  by  all  classes,  and  is  admir- 
ed wherever  it  is  known,  is  frequently  borrow- 
ed; and  as  no  care  is  ever  taken  of  borrowed 
articles,  it  is  often  returned  in  such  a  fragile, 
tlireadbare  state,  lliat  it  is  wholly  unfit  forliling. 
This,  too,  is  often  done  by  many  who  are  able, 
and  tlkould  patronise  tlie  publisher,  by  sending 
the  small  amount  of  two  dollars  in  advance, 
vliich  is  all  that  is  required  for  the  gratification 
o(  having  and  reading  the  Post  one  year.  The 
indulfence  of  lending  should  of  course  be  ex- 
tended even  out  of  the  family  connection  to 
those  who  are  not  ablu  to  patronise  the  publish- 
er, nor  do  I  think  the  publisher  would  complain 
of  this.  It  were  well  if  the  lending  of  all  erti- 
c!c5  could  be  confined  to  the  same  narrow 
sphere.  All  will  agree  that  the  indiscriminate 
lending  of  periodicals  is  impoTorisfaing  to  the 
publisher)  and  snbvenire  of  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture. MILFORD  BARD. 

PERSONAL  TASTES  OP  NAPOLEON. 

With  all  his  love  of  splendor  in  his  court,  it  is 

diflicult  to  find  a  man  with  simpler  personal 
'  tastes  than  Napoleon.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  table  which  French  invention 
could  supply,  he  almost  invariably  dined  upon  a 
grilled  bieast  of  mutton,  or  a  roast  chicken;  and 
when  his  courtiers  were  sparkling  iu  stars  and 
diamonds,  the  little  man  in  the  rtding9te  grit, 
-.{•.'.d  the  three-cornered  hat,  was  tho  more  con- 
spicuous, from  his  excessive  simplicity.  The  li- 
bels of  Elngand,  used  to  represent  him  as  a 
mens' or  at  borne;  every  thing,  however,  from 
the  MSS.  of  St.  Helena  down  to  the  very  last 
publication  concerning  him,  tends  to  show, 
that  it  is  impossible  lor  a  great  man  to  have 
been  more  truly  amiable  in  the  centre  of  his 
ismily.  His  fault  was  excessive  playfulness, 
4nd  he  must  be  a  very  severe  censurer  who  calls 
it  a  fault  at  aU.  He  would,  for  instance  in  the 
country,  plfiy  at  leap-frog,  and  he  even  enjoyed 
aher  he  became  fat,  the  game  of  blindman's 
buff.  Itistnie,  that  he  would  sometimes  roi&^ 
the  grand-marechal,  and  roll  on  the  floor,  he 
illd  not  however,  consider  his  difrnify  f^oJcd,  and 
would  resume  the  sport  with  the  same  hilarity. 
When  he  entered  a  rooin  it  was  not  unlike  him 
to  cover  with  his  hands  the  eyes  of  any  young 
lady  whose  back  happened  to  be  towards  him, 
and  then  demanded  who  it  was  that  had  taken 
such  a  liberty,  in  a  manner  not  wboUy^nknown 
by  playful  people  of  this  side  oftlio  water.  The 
pages  used  to  consider  him  as  a  father;  he  inva- 
riably tutored  them,  and  gave  his  favourites  his 
varicfus  little  nicknames.  "Napoleon,'*  says 
Madame  Durand,  "used  to  bathe  every  day, 
jubbed  his  person  ail  over  with  Eau  de  Cologne 
and  someUmes  changed  his  linen  several  times 
in  the  eoune  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  His  fa- 


vourite costume  was  the  undress  of  the  horse 
guards.  While  travelling,  every  thing  was  good 
enough  ;*no  lodging  too  bad,  provMeathe  smal- 
lest possible  quantity  of  light  was  not  admitted 
into  his  bed-chamber;  he  could  not  even  sup- 
port a  feeble  night-I  amp.   His  table  was  cover- 
ed with  the  most  curious  dishes,  which  he  never 
touched;  a  breast  of  mutton  grilled,  mutton 
chops,  a  roast  chicken,  and  beans  were  the  food 
he  preferred  before  all  others,  and  horn  some 
one  of  these  he  wouhl  dine.    He  was  particular 
in  tlie  quality  of  his  bread,  and  he  never  drank 
any  but  the  best  of  wine,  but  that  an  exeeeding- 
Ij  small  quantity.    Much  has  been  said  of  his 
abuse  of  coffee;  it  is  a  fable  to  be  classed  with 
the  numberless  others  which  have  been  told  con- 
cerning him;  he  never  took  more  than  a  single 
small   cup  after  his  breakfast,  and  the  same 
quantity  after  his  dinner.   He  ate  with  great 
rapidity,  and  rose  from  table  the  moment  he  had 
finished,  without  giving  himself  any  care  wheth- 
er those  who  were  invited  to  dine  with  him 
had  time  to  finish  their  dinner.   It  has  been 
said,  that  he  took  the  greatest  precaution  against 
poi9on;  now  it  turns  out,  that  ho  did  not  take 
even  enough  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends.  Every 
morning  his  breakfast  was  carried  into  an  anti- 
chamber,  into  which  every  body  was  admitted 
who  had  obtained  a  rendezvous;  these  persons 
had  often  to  wail  there  a  long  time;  and  the 
dishes  kept  hot,  remdned  often  there  seTeral 
hours,  until  he  gave  the  order  to  have  them 
served.  Thoy  were  carried  by  footmen  in  cover- 
ed baskets;  but  nothing  in  the  world  appears  to 
have  been  more  easy  than  to  slip  poison  into 
thetn,  if  such  had  been  designed.    He  used  to 
talk  loud;  and  when  he  was  in  good  spirits,  his 
bursts  of  laughter  might  be  heard  at  a  great  di^ 
tance.  He  was  foiid  of  sin^g,  although  he  bad 
no  voice,  and  was  never  known  to  sing  in  tune. 
His  favorite  songs  were  Ah!  e'en  est  fait  je  me 
marie,  or  Si  le  roi  m*a«ait  donne  Pari^sa  grand- 
vllle.**    Gay  and  familiar  in  the  retirement  of 
his  court,  he  was  fond  of  pu^mg  people  by  the 
ear,  pinching  their  cheeks,  #  he  often  did  to 
Marechal  Duroe,  Berthier,  Savary,  and  several 
of  his  other  Aid  de  camps.    Ho  has  been^seen, 
while  the  J^mpress  (Marie  Louise)  was  dressing, 
tormenting  iicr,  and  pinching  her  neck  and  her 
clieek.   If  she  grew  cross,  he  would  take  her  in 
his  arms,  embrace  her,  call  her  bis  grosse  betOt 
and  peace  was  made. 

THE  BUBBDIiG  HE ABT. 

A  dark  cloud  hung  over  Cear  Valley,  and  a 
drizzling  mist  had  watered  profusely  the  thick 
grass  around  the  low  planted  cottage  that  stood 
hid  among  the  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL  But  , 
the  window  that  looked  down  the  narrow  road 
towards  the  village,  was  open,  though  it  waa 
past  the  hour  of  eleven  at  night,  and  Mary  sal 
pale  and  dejected  by  it,  resting  her  cheek  upon 
her  hand,  and  looking  out  upon  the  gloomy  sky, 
and  listening  with  all  the  deep  and  and  anxious 
expectation  of  a  tender  wile,  for  the  approaeli 
of  her  absent  husband. 
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De  La.Dcy  bad  not  always  kept  such  hours  as 
thia;  ho  was  onoe  fond,  atfectionate,  attentive 

to  her  every  want  and  wish,  and  as  careful  of 
her  happioeaa  a«  of  hia  own  lifei  whea  ahe  mar- 
ried him,  h«  waa  gay  and  efaeerfal,  rieh  and  vir- 
tuous, anil  she  had  joined  her  hand  in  his  with 
the  bright  prospect  of  a  long  life  of  eonQiabial 
bliss  full  before  her. 

Butnowbia  brow  wore  the  aapeet  of  deep 
and  settled  gloom, — lie  seemed  to  be  himself  no 
more — some  secret  disquietude  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  the  springs  of  which  lay  concealed  from 
her  view. 

Sometimes  she  thought  he  loved  her  no  long- 
er, but  the  thought  almost  broke  her  heart,  and 
ahe  baniahed  it.i— She  hoped  for  the  best,  and 
now  waited  his  return  with  all  the  impatience 
of  wronged,  but  silent,  unrepining  aflection. — 
As  midnight  approached,  the  streaks  of  light- 
ning began  to  flaah  along  the  woodlhnda,  and  at 
intervals  the  deep  and  hol!ow-toned  thunder 
rolled  across  the  western  arch  of  heaven;  the 
clouds  dropped  rain  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
quiet  of  the  night  yielded  to  the  stormy  black- 
ness of  a  coming  tempest. 

She  rose  and  closed  the  window  with  a  heavy 
ngh;at  that  moment,  a  flash  tmlike  that  of 
lightning,  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  directly 
down  the  road,  and  a  report,  as  of  a  pisto), 
alarmed  iier,  she  threw  open  tlie  window  again, 
all  was  silent,  then  a  faint  voice  seemed  crying 
in  the  wood,  she  listened,  and  thought  she  gath- 
ered the  sound  of  murder;  but  the  thunder  roll-  " 
ed  again,  and  the  red  lightning  flashed  angrily, 
and  a  howling  wind  rose  up  and  moaned  dismal- 
ly along  the  forest.  She  fastened  down  the 
sash,  and  threw  herself  beside  hor  sleeping  in- 
fants on  the  bed,  clasping  them  to  her  bosom, 
while  her  heart  beat  most  violently,  and  her 
whole  frame  trembled  with  terror.  A  brief 
space  elapsed,  and  the  hurried  tiead  of  a  horse 
was  heard  coming  up  the  road; the  gate  creaked 
on  its  hinges;  she  heard  De  Lancy's  voice.  No, 
no.  Bob,  let  me  get  off,  this  ia  bad  business,  we 
are  both  crazy — no,  no,  Bob,  yoo  don't  amell  the 
blood  now;  Lord  how  the  lightning  flashes, 
there  is  blood  on  my  arm  yet — no,  no.  The 
horse  was  led  awav  to  the  stable;  she  heard  tiie 
door  ahat  and  the  key  turned,  and  presently  De 
Lancy  rapped  at  the  door.  She  flew  to  open  it, 
and  her  husband  entered  with  a  wild  and  agi- 
tated air,  pale  and  besmeared  with  mire  and 
blood. 

In  the  name  of  hearen,  cried  Mary,  what  is 
this?  Only  a  trifle,  woman:  Bob  threw  >ne  and 
my  noae  bled  a  little.  She  feared  to  interrogate 
him  further,  for  his  ruifled  and  morose  humour 
was  forbidding;  she  pressed  him  to  partake  of 
the  supper  she  had  kept  ready  for  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  soothe,  by  kindness  and  attention, 
the  gloomy  mood  in  which  she  found  him.  He 
refused  to  eat,  however,  and  after  sitting  with 
his  haada  clenebed  some  moments  on  his  fore* 
head,  he  rose,,tOok  a  heavy  draught,  ot  brandy, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  bed.  Mary  laid  down 
beside  him,  but  not  to  sleep,  or  if  a  monrentary 


dose  came  over  her  waking  fancy  it  pictured  to 
her  restless  and  anxious  mind,  the  feverish 
dreams  of  a  disordered  brain.  She  rose  as  tlie 
first  glimmering  of  day  broke  upon  the  green 
valley,  and  walked  out  to  the  spring  to*  bathe 
her  ^burning  brow  in  the  cool  and  clear  waters 
of  the  flowing  brook.  She  had  been  there  but  a 
few  moments  before  two  men  rode  rapidly  up  the 
road  and  entered  the  gateway  ahe  battened  to 
the  house,  and  they  entered  with  her,  enquiring 
for  Mr.  De  Lancy,  and  seeming  in  too  niuc!i 
haste  to  wait  even  the  common  forms  of  civili- 
ty. De  Lancy  lay  still  asleep,  and  when  they 
rudely  roused  him  and  laid  their  hands  on  him, 
ho  cried — ho  sprung  up  in  a  kind  of  frenzy — 
What,  so  soon?  cried  he;  what!  who  Void  yoo  f 
killed  him?  It  is  enongh,  cried  one  of  them. 
Who  asked  you  to  accuse  yourself?  How  came 
you  to  know  he  was  killeo?  Coroe«  we  must 
search  yon.  De  Lancy  stood  aghast; in  tile  per- 
tnrbation  of  the  moment  he  had  betrayed  him- 
self; he  had  been  taken  unprepared, and  as  they 
drew  from  his  pocketsihe  money  and  the  watch 
of  the  murdered  man,  he  trembled  excessively. 
Ah!  the  Devil  has  done  for  me  at  last,  said  he, 
throwing  a  wistful  glance  at  his  two  sweet  infants 
as  they  lay  smiling  in  tHbir  infant  atombera  on  the 
bed  locked  in  each  others  arms,  and  then  towards 
his  wife,  who,  in  an  agony  of  despair  at  this 
sudden  burst  of  overwhelming  misfortune  on  her- 
self and  children,  and  of  ignominy  and  shame 
on  him  who  was  dear  to  her  as  her  heart's  blood, 
vile  and  dishonoured  as  he  stood  before  her  on 
that  fatal  momfng,— stood  pale  and  And  as 
a  cold  statue  by  the  bedside; — I  have  ruined  you 
all,  said  he,  but  he  whom  I  slew,  first  ruined 
me; he  won  a  thousand  dollars  from  me  last 
night;  I  killed  Mm,  I  got  my  money  back,  and 
now  my  life  is  forfeited.  Oh!  why  was  I  linked 
with  this  infernal  Epirit;  gambling  has  ruined 
me,  and  those  whose  fortunes  were  bound  up  in 
mine,  forever.  Oh  Mary!  my  poor  wife;  my 
poor  dear  babes; — He  raved,  and  raved,  but 
they  hurried  him  away,  and  bound  his  manly 
arms  with  a  thick  cord,  and  led  hitA  between 
their  horses  from  his  beautiful  cottage  home. 
They  had  not  gone  far,  before  they  heard  a  dis- 
tracted voice  behind  them.  De  Lancy 's  wife 
was  following,  her  bair  was  hanging  about  her 
shoulders,  her  feet  bare,  and  her  every  feature 
betokening  the  very  horror  of  anguish.  Stay  a 
moment,  oh  stay; — Speak  tome,  George,  oh 
what  will  become  of  your  poor  wife  and  chil- 
dren? The  officers  only  increased  their  spoed, 
and  De  Lancy  .went  on  with  his  hands  folded, 
and  his  brow  bent  in  desperate  and  silent  de- 
spair. Poor  Mary,  after  following  them  more 
than  two  miles,  turned  and  went  back,  crying 
loudly  and  bitterly  all  the  way.  George's  trial 
and  condemnation  followed  speedily.  He  plead 
puilty.  Mary  went  to  see  him  in  gaol,  but  he 
told  her  at  partmg,  that  it  would  break  his 
heart  to  meet  her  again.  This  proved  to  have 
been  an  unnecessary  admonition,  she  had  been 
deserted  by  all  her  friends,  amid  the  crush  of 
her  morning  hopes,  she  pined  away  m  her  soli- 
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tary  home,  day  aAer  day,  and  was  at  last  found 
dead  in  the  cottage,  with  a  babe  on  each  arm, 
Mirly  one  rooming,  by  a  paaaer-by,  who  was  at- 
tracted to  the  house  by  the  crying  of  the  infanta. 
De  Laacj  nerer  kn«w  her  fate,  although  he  was 
not  eseoitted  for  elmoet  «  montli  eftenrurdi. — 
Thus  ended  the  life  of  the  Gambler,  in  utter  ruin 
to  hiroaelf  and  (ainUjr;  in  and  doubla  deeolating 
crime.  L. 

Fmn  a  late  Linuion  Pn|t«r. 
ROYAL  SOCIETY. 
Resistamcs  or  Fi&x. — On  Thurtdav  even- 
ing tk«  Menben  of  th«  Rof ftl  Soeiety  held 

their  periodical  meeting  in  their  Library.  D. 
Gilbert,  Esquire*  the  President, was  in  the  chair; 
and  there  were  present  Sir  George  Suunton, 
Bart*  Sir  J.MoGregor,  Mr.  Brunnell,  and  ma- 
ny other  fellows  of  the  Society.  The  room,  in 
tact,  wee  vtyry  fully  attended,  in  the  expecia- 
two  of  an  ozlMbition  of  ezperimente  by  Cbeva- 
)ier  Atdini,  ** /or  preservinf(  human  life  from 
fire''* — and  of  various  details  from  him  as  to 
past  experiments,  and  the  raeaDS  by  which  be 
and  otbort  may  **  baadlo  firo  without  boroing 
their  fingers." 

Chevalier  Aldini  was  accordingly  in  attend- 
ance, and  waa  accompanied  by  a  person  who 
tiauaily  bears  part  in  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings. They  displayed  various  experiments, 
and  handled  red>hot  pokeriaa  unceremoniously 
as  if  tboy  liad  been  to  many  walking  sticks; 
and  this  great  gratification,  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  weather,  he  enabled  such  of  the  com- 
pany as  chose  to  participate  in,  by  providing 
*<asbeat08*' glovee,  with  which  the  uninitiated 
could  also  familiarly,  and  with  impunity,  grasp 
red-lioi  iron.  The  Chevalier  then  mentioned 
that  bo  intondod  to  oxbibit  bit  oxporimonta  at 
our  various  public  institutions — (the  Chevalier 
was  last  night  at  the  '*  Hoyal  Institution,")  and 
that  be  had  an  application  before  his  Majesty's 
M iniitom  for  a  apaoo  of  ground,  and  for  ado. 
quale  opportunities  to  exhibit  experiments  simi- 
lar to  those  he  displayed  at  Milan,  1  uscany,  &c. 
He  then  handed  to  the  Preaident  and  a  gentle- 
man  noar  the  President  an  nopoblished  state- 
ment, entitled  '*  A  Short  Account  of  Experi- 
meota  for  Preserving  Human  Life  from  Fire," 
and  in  misod  Eaglieh  and  Italian  be  roqoaated 
the  Prondant  to  do  bim  the  favor  of  imparting 
to  the  company  the  contents  of  such  statement. 
I^er  favor  of  one  of  those  copies  we  are  enabled 
to  mako  the  following  oxtraota  Arom  oommoni* 
cations  afterwards  imparted  to  the  company. 
The  statement  set  forth  that  the  "  Chevalier 
Aldini,  of  Bologna,  baa  been  earnestly  occupi- 
ed in  the  construction  of  an  apparatm*  or  ra- 
ther clothing,  intended  to  preserve  persons 
from  injury  who  are  exposed  to  flames.  The 
apparatiia  baa  Jatoly  boon  folly  tried  at  Ge- 
neva. A  onion  of  the  powers  possessed  by  a 
metalic  tippuo  to  intercept  flame,  with  the  in- 
combustiblf  matter,  and  the  other  or  external 


envelope,  of  a  metalio 


Tlio  piecea  of 


clotbug  for  the  body*  4niii»  and  loga,  aio  made 


of  strong  cloth  which  has  been  soaked  in  a  so- 
lution ofalum;  those  for  the  head,  the  bands,  and 
the  feet,  of  tho  eloth  of  asboatoa.  bf.  Aldini 
has,  by  perseverance,  been  able  to  spin  and 
weave  aabeatos  without  previously  mixing  it  with 
other  fibrom  ■nbstancea;  the  aetion  of  atoam  ia 
essential  ill  the  bending  and  twisting  of  it,  oth- 
erwise tho  fibrea  break.  M.  Aldini  hopes  to  be 
able  so  to  prepare  other  fibrous  matters,  as  to 
be  able  to  dispense  altogetbor  with  thia  rare 
and  costly  material.  When  at  Geneva,  M.  Al- 
dini instructed  the  firemen  in  the  defensive  pow- 
er of  his  arrangements,  and  then  practised  them 
before  he  made  the  public  experiments.  Ho 
showed  them  tliut  a  finger,  enveloped  first  in 
asbestos,  and  then  in  a  double  case  of  wiro 
gauze,  might  bo  held  In  the  flame  of  a  apirit- 
lamp  or  candle  for  a  long  time,  before  inconven- 
ience was  felt;  and  then  clothing  them,  gradual- 
ly accustomed  them  to  the  fiercest  flames.  A 
fireman,  having  his  hand  m  a  double  asbestos 
glove,  and  guarded  in  the  palm  by  a  piece  of 
asbestos  cloth,  laid  hold  of  a  large  piece  ^of  red- 
hot  iron,  eaniad  it  a|owly  to  tho  distanoa  of  ono 
hundred  and  fifty  firat,  and  then  set  the  straw  on 
fire  by  it  and  immediately  brought  it  back  to 
the  furnace.  The  hand  was  not  at  all  injured  in 
the  experimont.  Another  experiment  related  to 
the  defence  of  the  head,  the  eyes,  and  the  lungs. 
The  fireman  put  on  only  the  asbestos  and  wire 
gauxe  cap,  and  the  cuirass,  and  held  tho  shield 
before  his  breast.  A  fire  of  shavings  waa  then 
lighted,  and  sustained  in  a  very  large  raised 
chairing  dish,  and  the  fireman  approaching  it, 
plunged  hia  head  into  the  middle  of  the  flamw, 
with  his  face  towards  the  fuel,  and  in  that  way 
went  several  times  round  tho  chaffing  dish,  and 
for  a  period  above  a  minute  in  duration.  The 
experiment  was  made  aeveral  times,  and  thoao 
who  made  it  said  they  suflTered  no  oppression  or 
ineonvenience  in  the  act  of  respiration.  Tho 
third  experiment  waa  with  a  complete  appara* 
toa.  Two  rows  of  faggots,  mingled  with  straw, 
were  arranged  vertically  against  bars  of  iron,  so 
as  to  form  a  passage  between  thirty  feet  long 
and  aix  feet  wide.  Four  aoch  arrangements 
were  made,  difTering  in  the  proportion  of  wood 
and  straw,  and  one  was  with  straw  alone.  Fire 
was  then  applied  to  one  of  these  double  piles; 
and  a  fireman,  invested  in  the  defensive  cloth- 
ing, and  guarded  by  the  shield,  entered  between 
the  double  hedge  of  flames,  and  traversed  the 
alley  several  timea.  The  flamea  rosetos  fbot 
in  iMNghtt  and  joined  over  his  head.  Each  pas- 
sage was  made  slowly,  and  occupied  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  seconds.  They  were  repeated 
she  or  eight  timea,  and  even  oftener  is  aucoea- 
sion,  and  the  firemen  were  exposed  to  the  al- 
most constant  action  of  the  flames  for  the  peri- 
od of  a  minute  and  a  half,  or  two  minutes,  and 
oven  more.  Four  firemen  made  these  experi- 
ments; and  they  agreed  in  aaying  that  they  felt 
no  difliculty  in  respiring.** 

Chevalier  Aidini  excited  no  ordinary  attoD' 
tion  and  anrpriat,  and 'retired  amid  the  ^auditii 
of  tho  room. 
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Rum  Color.  -In  one  oftheNevr  England  parish 
es  since  the  commencement  of  the  reform  of  tem- 
perance, at  a  meeting  held  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  a  proposition  was  introdnoed  and 
carried,  for  painting  the  meeting  house.  Of 
course  it  waa  necessary  to  decide  what  colour  it 
ilMMaU  be  ptinted.  On«  fettUeOMui  proposed 
Wbite;  another,  green;  another  yellow;  another 
red;  and  reasons  were  offered  for  each.  At  last 
aajs  one; — *Mr.  Moderator,  1  move  that  it  be 

fiinted  run  o<rfor.  And  I  will  fiv«  a  reaeon<— 
he  re  is  Colonel  'who  sets  near  you,  has 

had  his  face  painted  rum  colour  these  fifteen 
years;  and  it  grows  brighter  trnd  brighter  every 
jreor.* 

REPI.Y. — The  great  man  of  a  village  being 
At  dinner,  allowed  one  of  fab  tentats  to  stand, 
while  be  conversed  with  him.  *What  news,  my 
fKend?'  said  the  squire.  'None  that  I  know  of,' 
replied  the  farmer,  'except  that  a  sow  of  mine 
haiB  had  a  litter  of  13  pigs,  and  ahe  has  only  12 
teats.*  'What  will  the  thirteenth  do,'  asked 
the  landlord.  *Do  as  I  do,'  returned  Hodge, 'it 
trill  ataad  aad  look  on  while  the  others  eat.' 

"Make  way,  gentlemen,"  once  cried  a  Mas- 
saehosetts  reprefentative  to  the  populace,  who 
wort  cfowdhig-him  ool  ofbii  plaea,  in  tho  pro- 
cession on  election  day,  "make  way,  we  are  the 
representatives  of  the  people."*—**  Make  way 
yourself,"  replied  a  sturdy  member  of  the 
tlifong,  "we  are  the  people  the— elTOi.** 

A  TcNSBR  Wire. — Dr.  Mooeey,  of  Chelsea 
CSbllege,  was  apt  to  quaitel  with  me  wife.  Be- 
turningfrom  Pulbam,  he  was  overtaken  by  a 

terrible  storm;  a  return  hearse  came  up,  going 
to  Chelsea.  "Any  port  m  a  storm."  The  Doc- 
tor crept  in  with  the  pall  and  plumes  for  his 
companions.  The  hearse  stopped  at  his  door, 
his  lady  looked  out:  Who  have  you  got  coach- 
man?* *  The  Doctor,  ma'am.'  'Thank  heaven,' 
says  she,  'he's  safe  at  last.'  *  Thank  you,  my 
love,*  says  the  Doctor,  (getting  out  of  the 
hearse)  'for  your  kind  anxiety  for  my  safety.' 

Thrke  Great  Physicians. — ^The  eelebrat- 
«d  physician,  Dumoulin,  being  surrounded  at  his 
last  moments  by  several  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed doeters  in  Paris,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  expressions  of  regret  at  his  situation — "Gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  suddenly,  "do  not  so  much 
regret  me— I  leave  behind  me  three  great  phy- 
sicians." On  their  pressmg  him  to  name  them, 
each  being  sure  that  his  own  name  would  be 
among  the  number,  he  briefly  added — "  Water, 
BiereiMt  and  Diet,'*  to  the  no  email  djiMomfi* 
tore  of  hit  ditapoointed  biethrea. 


Retolutionary  Anecdote. — The  follow- 
ing fact  took  place  during  the  period  when 

Washington   and   the   half-afarved,  half-cind 


A  young  man  not  qmte  twenty,  from  the  west- 
ern part  of  Massachusetts,  was  on  guard  before 
the  General's  door,  marching  back  and  forth  in 
the  snow,  on  a  tremendous  cold  morning. 
Washington  came  oat  aad  aeeeeted  him,  "  My 
friend,  how  long  have  yon  been  on  guard  here?" 
"Nearly  two  hours,  sir."  "Have  you  break- 
fasted?'*—«*  No,  sir.**  ••OiTO  me  your  gun  aad 
go  breakfast  at  my  table."  He  did  eo,  and 
General  Washington  marched  the  rounds  until 
he  returned. 

Dr.  Fothergill. — Dr.  John  Fothergill, 
who/e  attachment  to  botany  was  a  leading  fea- 
ture in  his  eharacter,  having  noticed  a  spot  of 
land  suitable  for  a  garden,  on  the  sunny  siHe  of 
the  Thames,  which  was  to  dispose  of,  agreed 
for  the  price.  One  obstacle  alone  remained,  to 
make  it  his  own.  It  waa  let  to  a  teeant  at  will, 
whose  little  family  subsisted  on  its  produce,  and 
whose  misery  was  inevitable,  had  he  expelled 
him  from  his  fruitful  soil.  The  moment  Dr.  Fo- 
tbergill  was  made  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance, he  broke  off  the  bargain,  sailing,  that 
"oothijii^  could  ever  aflbrd  gratification  to  him 
which  eatafled  misery  on  another;*'  And  when 
he  relinqoished  this  projected  Eden,berBMdethe 
family  a  present  of  the  intended  purchase  mo- 
ney, which  enabled  them  to  become  proprietors, 
where  they  had  Ibnperly  only  been  tenante  at 
will.  •    •  ' 

HiGHLANp    Simplicity. — Last  week  a 
young  girl,  fresh  from  the  West  Highlands,  eame 
on  a  visit  to  a  sister  she  had  residing  in  Glasgow. 
At  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  she  stopped  at  a 
oil- bar,  and  began  to  rap  smartly  with  her 
Knuckles  on  the  gate.    The  keeper,  aroeied  at 
the  girl's  action,  and  curious  to  know  what  she 
wanted,  came  out,  when  she  very  demurely  m- 
(errogated  him  as  follower— this  Claeee?'**- 
Yes."   "Is  our  Peggy  in?"— After  a  smile  at 
ler  simplicity,  the  good  natured  fellow  put  bpr 
on  a  way  of  finding  where  her  sister  resided. — 
The  lass  thanked  hmi  in  her  inperfbet  English, 
saying,  **her  mother  had  desired  her  to  be  sure  to 
enquire  for  Peggy,  at  the  first  big  door  she  eama 
torn  Glasgow." — Scotch  paper*  - 


When  the  gallant  Capt.  Ward,  of  the  Cello 

den,  (who  was  by  Byng's  positive  and  even  per- 
sonal order  restrained  from  the  action!)  was  ask- 
ed, on  the  Court  Martial,"  by  the  President, 
Smith,  what  he  (Ward)  thought  would  have 
been  the  eventual  fortune  of  the  day  if  Admiral 
Byng  had  done  his  duty?  **It  is  my  firm  opin- 
ion,"* answered  Capt.  Ward,  "that  we  might 
have  sunk,  burned,  and  destroyed  the  whole 
fleet  of  the  enemy."  And  when  the  interroga- 
tion was  made  to  another  Captain  in  the  fleet, 
(whose  name  has  escaped  my  recollection,)  of 
what  ho  would  have  done  had  he  been  the  com- 
mander of  the  withheld  division,  he  bluntly  re 
plied,  "Sir,  had  I  been  ordered  to  throw  soo- 
csurs  into  hell,  I  should  have  gone  forward  till 


wasnmgion   ana   iiie   naii-srarven,    nair-cina    csurs  mto  neu ,  i  snouio  nave  gone  forward  iiii 
troops  were  in  winter  oaarlera  at  Valley  Forgo,  |  my  jib  was  burned."— £7^nt<e4  Service  Journal, 
16* 
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In  the  time  of  th«  old  coMrt,  the  f»ce«  of  the 
Parisian  ladiot  «•!•  tpottod  with  {Nttehee,  and 
Uetoml  with  root**  ^^^^  Chesterfield,  when 
e  was  at  Paris,  was  asked  by  Voltaire,  if  he  did 
not  think  eonio  French  ladies  then  in  company, 
wbotr  eheelw  wtra  MuoMbly  tinted,  very 
beautiful,  **£zcase  me,"  said  Lord  Chesterfield, 
"from  giving  w  opiiiioii»  lor  I  em  no  judge  of 
paintinp.v 

A  HALF  CUP  OF  TEA. 
Some  Misses  can  never  be  persuaded  to  take 
a  half  cup  of  lea,  Ac  fear  tbey  thall  never  get 
the  title  of  Mrs. — Aimt|Tabitha  Particular,is  one 
of  these  believer  in  signs.  She  has  ever  since 
ber  fifteenth  year,  avoided  this  calamitous  omen ; 
and  it  new  Mwrried  at  Ibe  age  of  76.  Still  she 
has  full  faith  in  the  sign,  and  could  not  now  be 
indneed  for  the  world  to  take  a  half  cup  of  tea. 

Some  English  officers,  drinking  in  their  tent, 
asked  the  Chaplain  for  a  toast  :  "The  King  of 
Franoe."  **Wbal!our  foe^'  said  the  colonel. 
••Yenlhreby  him,**  aaid  the  ebaplain.  The 
Colonel  in  hki  own  turn  gave  "The  Devil." — 
Do  you  mean  to  affiront  me,"  exclaimed  the 
chaplain.  v"You  live  by  him,*'  said  the  colonel 
d»yo«  ml  feed  deeter?" 

A  ooy  once  asked  Dr.  Burgess,  the  preacher, 
if  he  would  have  alight?'  'No,  child,  said  the 
Doctor,  •!  am  one  of  the  lights  of  the  world.* — 
1  wish  then,'  replied  the  boy,  'you  were  hung 
up  at  the  end  of  our  alley,  for  it  is  a  devilish 
dark  one!' 

Not  far  distant  from  our  good  village,  there 
lives  a  man,  whose  spouse  one  day  got  in  a  pet 
and  lefMtd  te  apeak  for  eight  or  ten  days,  (no 
eavaliecingi  old  bachelors,  she  actually  held  her 
tongue  all  the  aforesaid  time.)  Well,  the  hus- 
band»  poor  fellow,  although  her  silence  some- 
tiOMO  OMd  to  be  most  devootly  wiahed  for,  wish- 
ed to  hear  again,  the  clapper  of  that  little  bell, 
that  sometimes  made  bit  ears  tingle;  she  was 
inexerabie.  At  last  he  bit  vpoo  an  expedient 
that  brought  her  to  her  speech  again;  she  was 
very  neat  and  tidy  about  her  furniture  and  ap- 

garel.  He  stepped  into  another  room  opened  a 
ureao,  and  commenced  throwing  the  contents 
on  the  floor.  She  came  in  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  work  of  tumbling  out  silks,  la- 
ces, handkerchiefs,  and  without  thinking, 
aereemed  out  "Mercy!  what  in  the  world  are 
you  doing!"  "Nothing,  only  looking  for  my 
wife's  tongttc,  which  I  have  found  in  the  bottom 
of  tboM  drawen." 

Stump  Orators. — There  is  much  originali- 
ty and  (^uaintness  of  expression  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  stump  speech  of  a  candidate 
for  the  Legislature  in  one  of  the  western  states: 
— '  Bora'  said  he,  '  in  a  cane-break^  cradled 
in  a  sap-trough,  my  zeal  for  independence  has 
« l^wn  to  maturity,  without  b^f  choked  hj  the 
weedfl  of  education.' 


GOOD  REASON  FOR  DRINKING ! 
A  gentleman  having  used  some  argument  in 
favour  of  drinking,  concUided  with,  "You  know. 
Sir,  drinlung  drives  away  care,  and  makes  one 
forget  what  it  ditagreeable.  Woold  yon  not  al- 
low a  man  to  drink  in  that  case?"  "Yea,  m" 
leplied  Jobntoo,  if  be  tat  neat  to  jou," 

The  vanity  of  young  men,  in  loving  fine 

clothes  and  new  fashions^and  valueing  themselves 
by  them,  is  one  of  the  most  childish  pieces  of 
folly  that  can  be,  and  the  occatienof  great  pro- 
fotenett  and  undoing  of  yowif  men.  Avoid  cu- 
riosity and  too  much  expenslvensM  in  your  ap- 
parel; be  comely,  plain,  decent,  cleanly,  not  cu^ 
riout  nor  ooetly;  it  it  the  tiga  of  a  weak  head- 
piece, to  be  sick  for  every  new  fashion,  or  to 
think  himself  the  better  in  it,  or  the  worse  with- 
out it. — Sir  McUthevo  Hale, 

AivciENT  Customs. — Many  of  the  old  and 
singular  customs  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers are  fast  weanng  away,  and  the  few 
which  remain,  however  superstitious,  are  re- 
garded with  something  like  affection  by  those 
who  love  to  trace  the  manner  of  '  the  olden 
time.'  In  the  oeunty  of  Hereford,  (Eng.)  tome 
of  the  Romish  and  feudal  ceremonies  are  still 
practised.  On  the  eve  of  Old  Christmas  Day, 
there  are  thirteen  fires  lighted  in  the  corn' fields 
of  nnuiy  of  the  fonM,  twelve  of  thevx  in  a  dr- 
cle,  and  one  round  a  pole,  much  longer  and 
higher  than  the  rest,  in  the  ceoUe.  These  fires 
are  dignified  with  the  aa»ee  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and,Twelve  Apostles,  the  lady  being  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  while  they  are  burning,  the  labourers 
retire  into  some  shed  or  out-house,  where  tbey 
can  behold  the  brigbtnett  of  the  Apoetolic 
flame.  In  this  shed  they  lead  a  cow,  on  whose 
horn  a  large  plum  cake  has  been  stuck,  and 
having  assembled  round  the  animal,  the  oldett 
labourer  takee  a  pail of  eider,  and  addresses  the 
following  lines  to  the  cow  with  great  solemnity ; 
after  which  the  verse  is  chanted  in  chorua  by  ail 

pretent:— 

♦  Here's  to  thy  pretty  face  and  thy  wliife  hom, 
God  seed  thy  master  a  good  crop  of  com, 
Both  wheat,  rye,  andbvley,  ana  all  sorts  of  grain. 
And  next  year,  if  we  live,  we'll  driak  to  thee  egtte.' 


He  then  daibet  the  cider  in  the  cow'a  face 

when,  by  a  violent  toss  of  her  head,  she  throws 
the  plum  cake  on  the  ground;  and  if  it  fall  for- 
ward, it  is  an  omen  that  the  next  barvoet  will 
be  good ;  if  backward,  that  it  will bo  uafovorable. 

This  is  the  ceremony  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rural  feast,  which  is  generally  prolonged  till 
the  following  morning. 

An  eye  of  the  master  tees  more  than  four 
eyes  of  the  servants. 
Experience  it  the  father,  -and  memory  the 

mother  of  wisdom. 

If  you  have  a  good  law  caote  refer  it — if  a  bad 
one,  try  it. 

A  woman  out  of  tetnper,  is  like  a  gale  in  the 
bajr  of  Bitcaj— daogeioot  bj  advetae  currealt. 
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Slow  -  ly  M  •  vtiTtf  the    mU   nnwmber'd  .  abora;    Hov  awtU'd  mj 


heart*  with 

eager 

1 

taana  of 

 ^Ui  

peat 

joyot  and      hopea  of  |>rioeleH     ateie:     Sweet  home!  receive  aw. 


P 


luthful    I  pomoa 
3[ 


W1      ft*  «»1 

— I —  r 


home:       Sweet  home,  re  •  eeive  me, 


faithful  1 


come» 


Ne      verl  Oh     ne  -ver!  tO;  leave  thee«  dear     native  -  home. 


Ytinljr  fi>r  me  Love*a  Mgaal  radiance  bright*ning 
Flam'd  from  his  altera  0*er  ray  troant  way, — 
Absent  from  thee,  the  eammer's  beauteous  light'njjig 
Less  harmful  play'd  not  round  the  fading  day. 
Sweet  home*  ke. 


3.  I 

Cease,  ye  who  sing  the  wand'rer's  heartless  pleasures! 

Leave,  leave  my  path! — no  more,  no  more  1  roam: 
Heve  livea  a  charm,  worth  all  nnconnted  treaaoiea,— > 

Here  breathes  the  sigh  of  welGome»  welooRie  home! 
Sweet  home,  Ac 
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SCHOOL  OF  FLORA 

From  the  Medical  Flora  o^  the  United  States 
[copy  right  secvred.] 
ASOXiSPXAS  TUBSR08A* 

EnoLiSH  Namk— Orange  Swallow-WorL 
Vulgar  Names— Pleurisy  root,   Butterfly  wetd, 
Flux  root,  Wind  root,  While  root,  Silk  weed,  Caoada 

root,  &C.  j-i     1,  c 

Genas  Asclkpiab— Cahx  qninqaehd.  Corolla  hwt 
parted,  flat  or  reflexed,  bearing  five  auricles  with  ap- 
nendaftf  I,  and  a  large  central  truncate  itegyne,  nipport- 
log  and  concealing  the  fire  ■tamioa,  corering  the  two 
pistils:  which  are  succeeded  by  two  follicles. 

Species  A.  Tobkbosa— Hairy,  leares  scattered,  ra- 
riable,  nearly  sessile,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  entire:  um- 
bels with  subulate  bracts,  flowers  lax  and  orange  color. 

DrscRiPTiON— Root  perennial,  large,  fleshy,  white, 
of  rariable  form,  fusiform,  crooked  or  branch  d— Many 
stems  either  erect  or  ascending  or  procumbent,  round, 
hairy,  green  or  red— Leaves  scattered,  sessile,  or  on 
short  petiols,  rery  hairy,  pale  beneath,  entire  or  undu- 
late, Oblong  or  lanceolate,  or  nearly  linear,  obtuse  or 

Several  tarminal  or  lateral  umbels,  divaricate,  with 
subulate  bracU  for  involucre.  Flowers  erect,  pedun- 
cled,  and  of  a  bright  orange  color.  Calix  small  reflex- 
ed, five  parted.  Corolla  reflexed,  five  parted,  segments 
obiong;  auricles  erect,  nearly  as  long,  cnaulate,  with 
in«urved  appendages  or  horns.  Stegyne  tough,  pyra- 
midal having  five  cbalescent  stamina  around,  each  with 
two  cells  and  two  masses  of  pollen  suspended  by  a 
threat.  Two  pistils  completely  concealed  by  the  ste- 
gyne; germs  ovate  with  short  styles,  stigmas  obtuse.— 
Follicles  two,  often  abortive,  lanceolate,  acute,  erect, 
downy,  dehiscent  laterally;  seeds  many,  imbricate,  flat, 
ovate,  connected  to  a  longitudinal  receptacle  by  long 

silken  hairs.  . 

HiSTOBT — This  species  is  easily  known  at  first  sight 
by  its  bright  orange  flowers  blossoming  in  July  and  Au- 


,  gust,  among  all  the  numcroas  American  congeneric  spe 
cies;  which  are  upwards  of  thirty.  It  is  a  very  orna 
mental  plant,  although  inodorous,  while  many  others 
are  sweet  scented.  The  roots  which  are  nearly  tube- 
rous, have  given  name  to  it,  although  the  A-  acuminata 
is  also  tuberous.  The  A.  {tecumbene  of  some  Botanists 
it  only  one  of  its  varieties:  it  is  very  variable  in  the 
stems  and  leaves. 

All  the  Asclepias  are  milky;  but  this  lers  than  others. 
They  all  produce  a  fine  glossy  and  silLy  down  in  the 
follicles  or  pods;  which  has  been  used  lor  beds,  hatu, 
cloth  and  paper.  This  down  makes  excellent  beds  and 
pillows,  being  elastic,  and  one  pound  and  an  half  occu- 
pying a  cubic  foot.  Light  and  boft  hats  are  made  with 
It:  the  staple  is  too  short  to  be  spun  and  woven  alone; 
but  it  may  be  mixed  with  flax,  cotton,  wool  and  raw 
silk.  It  makes  excellent  paper,  and  the  stalks  of  ihc 
plants  aflford  it  likewise,  as  in  flax  and  Apocynum. — 
The  A.  tyriaca  or  Silky  Swallow- wort  producing  more 
of  the  down,  has  been  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  and 
a  pound  of  down  produced  from  forty  to  fifty  planta. 
Its  young  shoots  are  edible  like  poke,  and  the  flowers 
produce  a  honey  by  comure^ion. 

Locality — Found  all  over  the  United  States,  but 
most  abundant  in  the  Soutt;  it  prefers  open  situations, 

Eoor  and  gravelly  soils,  along  gravelly  streams  and  on 
ills.  Rare  in  rich  and  loamy  soils. 
Qualities— The  root  is  brittle  when  dry,  and  easily 
reduced  to  powder;  it  is  somewhat  bitter,  but  not  nn- 
plcaaant:  it  contains  a  bitter  extractive  and  fecula,  both 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  When  fresh  the  root,  as  well 
as  the  whole  plant,  ia  rather  unpleasant,  subacrid  and 
nauseous. 

PKorBBTiKS — Subtonic,  diaphoretic,  expectorant, 
diuretic,  laxative,  escaroiic,  carminative,  antispasmiodic, 
&e.  It  is  a  valuable  popular  remedy,  and  a  mild  sudo- 
rific, acting  safely  without  stimulating  the  body.  It  is 
supposed  to  act  specifically  on  the  lungs,  to  promote 
suppressed  expectoration,  and  to  relieve  the  breathing 
of  pleuritic  pationU.  It  appears  to  exert  a  mild  tonic 
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effect,  »i  well  as  astimaUnt  power  orer  the  exeretories. 
it  relieve!  the  dyspnoea  and  paios  in  the  chest.  It  often 
act«  as  a  mild  cathartic,  suitable  for  the  complainls  of 
children;  it  is  also  useful  tn  cholic,  hysteria,  meoorba- 
gia,  dysentery,  &c. 

In  the  low  state  of  typhns  fever,  it  has  produced  per- 
spiration when  other  sudoriHcs  had  failed.  In  pneumo- 
nia and  catarrh  it  is  always  beneficial.  It  restores  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  powers.  It  has  been 
jpven  in  asthma,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  even  for 
worms. 

All  these  valuable  properties,  many  of  which  are  well 
attested,  eniitle  it  to  general  notice,  to  become  an  arti* 
cle  of  commerce,  be  kept  in  shops,  &c. 

The  doses  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  the 
powdered  root  three  times  a  day,  or  a  gill  of  the  de- 
coction and  infusion  every  few  hours:  a  vinous  infusion 
and  a  decoction  in  milk  are  also  recommended  in  some 
cases. 

SuBsTiTDTBS — Snakeroots — Myrrh — Spilceaard — 
Squill — Asarabaca — Sassafras— Tolu—^lpocj/num  an- 
drosnnifoli u m —  Liqu orice —  G i nseng —  M any  other 
^Swallow-worts,  &c. 

Remarks— It  may  be  useful  to  notice  some  other 
Sjiecies  possessing  the  same  properties. 

A.  syriaca  or  common  Silkweed,  grows  all  over  the 
United  States  near  streams;  it  has  larg;e  oblong  opposite 
leaves,  white  beneath,  and  large  globular  umbels  of 
sweet  scented  flowers  of  a  lilac  color. 

A.  incamata,  grows  also  near  streams  every  where, 
has  lanceolate  leaves,  opposite  and  acute;  flowers  fle^h 
colored  or  red,  scentless. 

A.  acuminata,  aUo  near  streams  in  New  Jersey,  &c. 
with  opposite  ovate  acuminate  leaves,  flowers  red  and 
vbite. 

A.  quadrifolia,  from  New  York  to  Kentucky  in 
ivoods,  beautiful  little  plant  with  leaves  like  the  forego- 
ing, but  four  in  a  whorl,  flowers  flesh  colored  and  very 
I'raerant. 

Henry  calls  our  plant  A  decumbent,  but  his  figure  ii 
a  very  bad  one  o{  A.  incamata. 


TO  MELANCHOLY, 

Spirit!  who  dwellest  amid  the  upper  air; 

And  through  the  liquid  ether  wend'st  thy  flight: 
Rob'd  in  the  brightness  of  the  empyreal  sphere, 

Or  in  the  starry  mantle  clad  of  night, 

Urealhest  sweet  songs  o4.'  ravishing  delight: — 
Spirit  of  peace!  on  thee  I'thay  not  cry  I 

For  register'd'upon  thy  book  of  light, 
No  tear  wet  vision  marks  the  struggling  sigh: 
Thine  are  the  happy  they  whose  tears  are  but  of  jo) ! 

Itut  thou,  dark  form,  that  shrouded  in  decay, 

Weep'st  o'er  the  ruins  of  departed  bliss; 
Whilst  from  thy  throne  a  dimly — glimmering  ray 

Ileveals  the  sadness  of  ihy  dwelling  place; 

Thee!  thee!  O  Melancholy!  would  I  address; 
With  all  thy  rich  voluptuousness  of  grief :  — 

For  I  have  loved  thee! — and  even  this 
Bears  witness  of       fealty: — the  leal" 
Tliat  lisps  the  voice  ol  Spring,  dolli  lo  the  Summer 
cleave. 


Tfiee  I  have  welcom'd  at  the  evening  close. 

When  day's  expiring  gloriouaness  hath  flung 
Its  gorgeous  mantle  o'er  the  earth's  repose  :— 
When  the  bright  stars  their  anthem  deep  ha  a 
aung; 

And  wakeful  buds,  and  praising  now'rs,have  hung 
Their  musing  heads  in  silent,  still,  devotion  : — 

'I'hen  have  /  worshipped  'mid  the  tuneful  throng! 
And  join'd  in  the  glad  harmony's  commoti')n, 
Till^every  thought  was  thine,  and  thine  was  each 
emotion! 

Thee  have  I  lov'd,  when  the  bright  morn  awaking 
Fresh  from  his  dewy  slumber  in  the  skies. 

Looks  from  his  golden  pillow  forth, — and  shaking 
Far  from  his  locks  the  orient  day-beunis  rise — 
And  Earth,  Air,  Ocean,  thrill  with  melodies:— 

Ev'n  then  when  ail  seem'd  joyousness  beside — 
And  every  living  thing  essay 'd  to  smile  * 

Ev'n  then  I've  felt  thine  influence, and  sigh'd 
To  think  how  many  view'd  this  glorious  scene,  had — 
died! 

Where  the  rich  purple  dyes  the  festive  board. 
And  wealth  and  pride  in  all  their  pomp  appear; 

Where  the  loud  laugh  of  revelry  is  pour'd, 
And  mirth  and  gladness  meet  alone  the  ear: 
Where  sorrow  wings  her  far  oft'  flight — e'en 
there, — 

Couch 'd  in  the  ^arb  of  some  suppressed  sigh, 

Or,  on  the  quivering  lip,  so  pale,  and  sear 
Ev'n  there  I've  mark'd  thee — thine  exulting  eye — 
Alas !  there  is  no  good  but  thou  art  hovering  nigli! 

Yes'  thou  art  there,  wherever  guilt  is  found  :— 

'Mid  earth's  gay  revels — at  the  silent  tomb: — 
Wherever  hope  awakes  her  magic  sound. 

Or  death  displays  his  hiatus  of  gloom! 

And  yet  I  love  thee,  pale  one,  thus  to  come! 
'Tislike  the  whisperings  of  some  pleasant  dream— 

or  things  that  arc  not  ntnv — and  of  a  home 
Far  off  in  the  blue  sky,  whose  cherub  glean) 
Ughts  up  the  yearning  soul ; — so  sweet  thy  visits 
seem. 

Rut  there's  a  land  which  thou  shalt  never  see ! 
And  there  are  hearts  whom  thou  shalt  never 
own  ! 

No  cloud-rob'd  sky  shall  dim  that  pearly  sea — 
Hut  grief  and  sorrow  still  remain  unknown  ! 
And  must  /  leave  thee  loo  ?  And  are  there  none 
Shall  list  the  accents  of  thy  sad  behest  I 

Alas!  too  many!  I  perhaps  am  one 
Shall  never  reach  that  shore  where  all  are  blest. 
Who,  "having  murmur'd  here"  are  doom'd — O 
si>are  the  rest !  StNEX. 

LINES. 

Thou  who  wert  bright  and  beautirul 

As  aught  of  earth  could  he, 
So  early  snatch'd  away  from  life 

^^y  Heaven's  unchanged  decree. 

Yet  tho'  to  parent,  friend,  anil  all, 

Forever  loved  and  dear. 
For  thee  it  were  a  crime  to  mourn, 

Or  shed  a  single  tear; 

For,  from  the  promise  of  thy  youth. 

Thy  purity  and  worth. 
May  we  not  hope  thy  spirit's  home, 

Is  far  above  the  earth? 

CARLOS. 
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IMPROMPTU  TO  M.  li.  S. 
YoQDK  Cupid  wMi  kit  bomidMd  dwt^ 

And  silvery  bow  so  bright. 
Is  aEehli  tmiling,  ibat  some  heart 

Wm  »el  Ml  tarb  lo^iiglkt 

Away  on  wii^of  beamy  goM, 

He  cleaves  the  ether  sky, 

And  now  at  C  breast,  icy  «old. 

He  ahoou  tnm  Mwy'i  care. 

The  aim  is  true,  the  panjf  if  Wt 

By  all  love's  true  alarms,  . . 

And  proud  C   kneels,  that  ne»er tad  todt 

WHAT  IS  DEATH* 
Whit  !•  death?  nbnoltae  waattog 

4  Of  our  fleshly  bonds  away, 
And  the  soul  imasoital  taMing 

BowdteMk  «iidleaa«  perfeet  day. 

>Tit  not  wlien  the  righteous  spirit  ' 

From  polluted  eurth  is  riv^ 
Angels,  on  their  pinions  bear  it 
To  the  Bortal  galea  of  ha 


portal  galei 

Tit  when  roan  bceomet  partaker 

Of  those  tomieals,  none  may  tell, 
When  the  soul  wbieh  seomed  Ita  maker 

BlitoraonthejMnKsof  hill. 

BUTTONWOOD  SMITH. 

THOrcaiTB  ON  DEATH-No.  3. 

What,  then,  is  life,  that  Man  should  grieve,  and  sigh 
Should  weep,  and  mourn,  to  leave  this  earthly 
worldi 

Why  fear  to  meet  that  dark  eternity 

Whose  dread  embrace  shall  soon  his  form  unfoldr 
Dark  it  that  Tltt*  which  no  ey  es  beholdj 

And  dark,  the  mysteries  wluch  shall  then  unfold 
Their  bloody  pages  to  th'  untutor'd  eye: 

Shall  breathe  the  tale  which  tongue  hath  never  told 
Of  blood-stain'd  guilt,  and  harrowing  miserj^— 
Oh,  Godl  that  scenes  like  this,  this  " 
dyel 

Is  it  then  strange,  Oiat  Man  should  fear  to  die? 

When  thougbtt  Uke  these,«Like  ghastly  forms  ap 
pear,  ■ 
Mort1*i'ing  his  peace;  while  retribution  hi^pi 

But  bangs  suspended  by  a  single  hair: 

Like  DIooytiot  at  hit  featt  of  ftar!— 
Could  he  delight—destruction  hoverinp  near? 

Rush  to  the  gulpb,  lbat,yawning,  capes  below! 
Or,  eonteSont  teek  hit  waiting  tepulchre? 

(Alas!  the  entrance  to  the  realms  of  woe!) 

Or,*«tfA:the  miseries  Death  will  soon  beftov! 

Life  hath  no  pleaaurei  for  the  guiUy  mind! 

A  tecretpoiton  hukt  wfthhi  each  joy. 
Of  Hell,  and  Justice,  whispers  every  wind:—  » 

The  oup  of  blisa  it  bittered  with  »Hoyl  . 

At  thomt  beneath  tweet  ltow»rt,tho'  hidden.  He. 
Tho»  Fortune  smiles,  her  smiles  do  but  annoy:—,  ^ 

Each  guUt-booght  treature  brings  iu  sUde  alongt'^ 
TW fifBOght wiS hopea— Deathdoth hit  hopes  de- 
stroy: — 

He  sink^  anpitied,  ttnanneal'd,  among 

GoMli  vietimV  worthippert— o  ooontlota  throng! 

The  good,  alone,  enjoy  this  mortal  life! 
And  taste  of  joys  that  bloom  forever  greont 
.  'TIS  thev  (lossess  the  blessings,  ever  rife 

Which  Heav'o  hathshower'd  on  this  earthly  scene! 
And  thtics  it  it  to  pnte  the  po«*r  divino! 


Tho'  fools  may  scoff,  and  designate  ihem  mcan^ 

Titles  oft  cover  'neath  an  empty  name 
The  vilest  actions; — 'tis  but  virtue's  tbeue 
That  warms  the  spark  of  greatnota  tO  ft  fluie! 
Ezaitt  the  meanott  to  the  heighta  orfftoel 

The  good  alone  ean  dKrwith  ealmoontent; 

This  life  is  but  a  nilgrimage  to  them: 
And  Death— the  liroiu  of  a  journey,  spent; — 
The  laat  roagh  torrent  wbleh  they  e'er  mas* atem: 
That  pass'd— eternal  happiness  ihey  claim! 
But  hark,  a  whispering  voice  my  wonls  condemn!^ 
'•Whilst  thOQ  to  othen  pomt  the  threafhrnf 
storm," 

••Art  thou  secure?  Art  thou,  then,  free  from  blame? 
Alat!  what  am  I  but  a  fellow  worm! 
The  poor  onhcyo  of  a  (oture  germ!  SCM 

THE  DEITY. 

"  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit?  or 
Whither  shall  1  flee  from  thy  presence? 
If  1  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  arttliere;  - 
If  1  make  my  bed  in  hell,  heboid  ihoo  art  there 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell 
In  the  uttermost  parU  of  the  earUu  *t\a  thcye 
Shall  thy  hand  lead  me."— 

Psalm  eszxfac.  v.  7, 8, 9, 10. 

Where  am  I  f»tf— 'mid  the  fountain's  bright  |junb. 
The  forest's  depth's  music— the  noon's  quiet  bush; 
With  the  leaf,  when  it  floata  hi  the  ann-tetUog  ttream. 

The  auluran-rose,  chaunling  its  own  requiem; 
And  yon  brigbt^luwing  sea,  with  iU  islands  of  light. 
That  jewel  tne  ftr-Uaung  eoronetof  night: 
From  (lust,  and  decay,  to  yon  measureless  spot. 
Tell,  tell  me,  ye  voices,  O  where  am  1  not! 

Would  ye  ask  of  the  morning?— Its  life-giving  dew? 
Go  gaxe  on  its  glories,  for  ibei-e  am  1  loo! 
Withthe  Brst  Wash  that  brighteoa  the  portals  of  day, 
Which  the  brk,  m  his  matin  song,  gi  teis  with  a  layj 
And  the  laugh  of  tUe  sunbeam,  that,  wak'd  from  re- 
pose. 

Starts  forth  in  its  beauty  to  crimson  the  rose; 
Go  ask  of  them  all— for  ihex^  have  not  forgot; 
And  thegr  too  will  aaawer  thee,  where  am  1  nof  / 

Woold  ye  ask  of  the  evening?— Go  view  ittdeeline! 
(That  moat  gorgeoua  of  teotoosi  when  earth  aeema  ft 

shrine 

Upon  which  to  enkindle  the  flame  of  devotion;) 
Go  anaahor  the  tints  that  enliven  the  ocean: 
The  music  now  liHsh'd,  to  yon  grove  that  belongti 
And  the  silence,  more  elotiuent  far,  than  their  songss 
Go,  mete  out  the  tweetnesa  o'er  hUl,  ti-ee,  and  grot, 
rheoteli  me,  vein  mortal,  where,  where  am  1  noU 

• 

But  see!  darkness  hastens;  helioM  it  expire. 
The  last,  dying  flame  of  day's  funeral  pyre; 
Now  night  to  the  obsequies  eoroes!  and  she  flin|(t 

Her  dark  pall  o'er  his  grandeur— his  loveliest  thinp«: 
But  who  calls  toe  absent/  The  pale  ones,  that  keep 
Their  sad  vigil  of  tears  In  yon  tluroberlest  dccpt 

Go  question  them,  sceptic,  o'er  pulace,  or  cot, 
|f  there looketh  foith  one  upi>n  where  I  am  not ! 

Tho*  guilt  hide  in  darkness,  think  ye  not  'iwUl  pro- 

claim,  • 
In  lit  midoight'foioed  murmorii^  the  proteoeo  of 

sliame?  / 
On  the  wings  ofthe  tempettleome  in  my  pnde. 

And  the  hoarse-sounding  billows  wj<x  wroth  -at  my  bid* 
Than  thiok  ye  llie  tempest  dare  mock  rae(— Defy 
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Theflaihof  ID}  lightaings— the  glance  of  mine  eye? 
OrttieUttovtwmeeal  in  their  treaBure-caves,  aught, 
Whirt  D7  spirit  Imtheaiiver  Ihttm,  vlieraaniliiotf 

I  dv«il  with  tiie  hmibie,  I  rdgn  with  the  praad; 

At  ihe  revel  thoiiMt  find  me,  ihe  pillow— tlie  shroud; 
In  Heaven,  on  earth,  'mid  the  blacknets  of  Hell^ 
Where  hdj  ones  anthem,  or  evil  one's  dvelb 
Whatever  Creation'!  wide  compass  confines- 
lis  countless  existence — namberless  shrines: 
Whtre'ereomprsheiiaion  can  beh^  alloc, 
Then  tell  no,  y  vOleeib  O         am  I  not! 

SENEX. 


LINES. 

The  deep  forest  smiles  witba  rich  robe  of  green. 
And  throws  her  long  shadows  away  o*ortho  lesj 
The  birds,  'midst  its  branches,  in  frolic  are  seen, 
And  all  nature  seems  full  of  pleasure  and  glee. 

The  clouds  of  the  west  in  beauty  are  rolled  ; 

Now  pBrililona  of  light — now  bright  sunny  spheres. 
Assuming  the  colours  of  silver  and  gold, — 

A  nrament  of  life,  worth  the  tempeata  of  fttu^ 

Now  twilight  has  deepened,  and  melted  to  night, 
And  brought  with  her  tlu-oud  a  train  bright 
Mars; 

On  moonbeams  we  ride  (hrong:h  rc);tons  of  iight. 
Forgetful  alike  of  earth  ami  her  jars. 

The  bnnquetis  spread  in  the  gay  splendid  hull, 
As  brilliant  as  daj  with  the  chandeliers'  glare; 

And  beauty  snd  grace  attend  on  the  ball, 

While  blight  sits  wkhout^-oot  privileged  there. 

Hut  bow  chang'd  is  the  scene — the  forests  are  dead, 
Their  branches  are  blasted,  their  birds  are  all  flown 

The  -bright  hues  of  er^  with  summer  hai  fled, 
Am|;d«rkDOSi  broods  deep,  all  starleis  uid  kme. 

The  tempest  in  wrath  Is  hifeh  on  the  sea, 

Its  mnuntain-like  waves  are  <lark  in  their  dreid,- 
An<t  still  is  that  place  of  dancing  and  glee  ; 
And  faU'n^md  mak  grass  grows  there  io  its  tiead 

And  thnt,  throngh  the  world,  whererer  we  range, 

Hr  dm  ki.css  our  path,  or  snnshlni.-  tha  way; 
We'll  find  IOi>tune,  forever,  m  wheel  that  must  ehange, 
Toralog  beaoiy  to  blight,  and  daricness  to  day. 

Me        ■  R. 
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THE  DEAD. 

— •  ai(lm>ugh  the  shadowfpast," 
Like  a  tomb*searcher.  Memory  ran, 
Liftmjg  aaeh  shroud  that  Time  had  cast 
bnried  hopes  ** 

That  there  are  seasons  when  the  soal 
Is  fitted  most  peculiarly'to  feel: 
When  every  thougUi  that  strikes  the  choitl  of 
feeling 

Wakes,  with  the  slightest  toneh,  its  image  there: 
1  weN  have  known^ ,  How  oft  when  the  lowowiud 
Hath  mark'd  ita  path  with  moaniDgs,  O  how 
saill— 

When  every  ienf,dim<>nistling,  seemed  to  breathe 
A  glorious  languHgc  in  ita  nitei  ance; — and  even 
The  quiet  gushings  of  the  fount,  that  stole 
So  pUprfal  from  its  hiding-place,— nke  words 
Born  m  some  tongue  empyreal, — h:i(h  t-IninaM, 
Tlio*  sad,  a  listening  ear: — How  often  then, 
M'ith  feelings  most  lomantie,  have  I  dwelt^ 
Well  uleas'd,  upon  the  eoond!— O!  il  did  teem^ 


like  the  glad  praises  of  the  spirits  who 
Attend  upon  such  scenes,— and  oeaieleaipaiir 
Their  antanght  melody  to  HetfV  Aad  when 
Some  night-bird  flitted  past  me,  I  have  thooglti 
The  rustlings  of  its  wings  »ftre  sjghs; — aodWiiinL 
So  prone  my  heart  to  nrmpalhj  " 
Have  nuBglMl  with  ila  sigha  mim 


ow*. 

_    .    .  Methinki 
That  m  the  stilly  depth  of  night,  when  all 
The  weary  earth  in  quietness  il  llniih^» 
And,  save  the  new-born  flowers,  that  put  forth 
Their  tiny  arms,  in  welcomes,  to  the  dew 
That  gives  them  sustenance, — or  babbling  brook. 
That  glides  unruffled  'mong  the  glistening  gnaZ 

Muttering  its  visions  to  the  placid  moon  

When  fj//is  wrapt  in  slumbrousness  besides 

Methiuks  the  spiriu  of  the  bappj  dead 
Do  hive  to  wander. 

.  Where  the  lingering  eharni 

Ofeliildhood,  gladden'd  earliesthours — and  where 
Pond  Memory  clings  to  some  still  cherish 'd  spot* 
And  lisps,  in  softest  accents,  and  how  sweet! 
Of  scenes  long  hallowed  in  the  faithful  heart 
Methinks  they  love  to  tread.   Or,  hovering  o'er 
Those  whom  affection  once  had  own*d  ffaprflBi 
Veil'd  in  gay  visions — or  upon  the  wings  * 
Of  fancy  borne,  to  whisper  dreams  of  bliat> 

1  had  a  parent  rniee!  O,  he  was  all. 

The  heart  could  hope,  or  look  for!  And 
Was  found  all  gentlenesal   I  had  begun 
To  feel  he  was  a  Futikr,  when— he  diedl 

I  had  a  friend,  too — and  his  votee  to  me 
W»8  dearer  than  the  breath  of  op'ning  flow', 
Spring  buds,  and  hlossoras,  that  do  multiply 
And  fill  the  air  with  sweetness.   One  in  whom 
Qenter'd  all  tenderness!    Whilst  all  itk-aata 
Snoke  of  nobility — nnd  of  n  soul 
Chivalrous  in  honor!  O,  I  did  love  him. 
And  with  a  brother's  feeling  watch'd  him  grow 
Like  a  young  plant,  from  blossoming  to  maturity* 
Btu  Autumn  came.  And  he  too  died — and  theii 
Me  too,  was  gathered  to  the  tomb.   A  nd  thus  ' 
Fatlier  and  mend  were  mingled  with  the  dust! 

Yet,  some  there  are  who  tell  me  that  the  dead 
Cannot  return!    And  that  they  cannot  haunt 
The  bright  green  fields,  and  suonv  walluu  which 
once 

They  InvM  to  tread.    But  Oli'  I  know  them  toot! 
For  their's  are  hearta  of  sympathy  devoid.  * 
Oh  f  no,  I  eaanot  trust  them!   For  how  oft 
I've  wandered  in  the  quiet  hush  ol  t  ve. 
And  hf  ard  soft  voices  whispering  of  times 
Long  since  gone  by!   And  sounds  that  svllabled 
Oi/mthfitltie»$,9Ml  /ave^aad  

...  But  I  know— 

And  my  heart  sauI  they  were  the  voieesof 
My  FATHKK,  and  my  FKIENB. 

Philada,  Sep.  182y.  SEXEX. 

THE  VANITY  OF  HUMAN  GRAND  Elm. 

II»  AN  EPISTLE  TO  MR.  J.  U(7MTI NOTON. 

How  mighty,  how  miijestic,  and  how  great 
The  mind  of  man  with  loliy  themes  i  late; 
What  acts  of  wisdom  may  he  not  perturm/ 
Almost  he  rules  the  seasons  and  the  stores; 
Inspired  urith  genius  and  with  judgment  crown'd. 
His  eye  may  pieree  thro*  Nature's  deep  profound- 
May  meMsure  planets  and  their  course  survey, 
Thro*  Heaven's  high  hall  and  boundless  realm's  oi' day* 
And  with  the  awift>wiug*d  comet  soar  afar, 
Bejond  Ihe  regiona  of  remoten  atan 
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Nor  leu  OB  earth  the  unmeasured  poir'r  _ 
Who  4afet  the  deatiniea  of  Mrth  to  tetn- 
Who  6mm  alflMM  to  lift  htt  baMl  on  high. 
And  regttlalft  die  lightnings  of  the  akyt 
Like  Fnnklie,  «Mleh  the  quiTeriog  flame  aboTe^ 
And  ImM  It  tw'Mlen  at  Olympian  Jove; 
Kor  need  a  Vulcan  to  prepare  the  fire, 
T9;.inMi  «o  dreadful  and  to  earth  so  dire. 
Before  arobitioas  man  ev'a  throaea  deeay,  * 
Kingdoms  dissolve  and  empires  pass  awHv; 
The  fragments  floating  down  the  tide  of  limej 
In  rain  V  grandeur,  Mfenin,  tho'  Mbllme— 
Or  P«triotiina  risiii;;  in  her  might. 
Hurls  proudest  monarchies  to  endless  night. 
Bids  thrones  to  toiler,  Itings  to  bow  the  knee, 
And  slavish  man  to  vrorship  liberty — 
Rids  freedom  walk  in  flowery  fields  afar. 
Where  erst  the  tyrant  droTc  his  war-crownM  car. 

But  what  is  human  grandeur?  Wouldst  thon  luiovl 
(io  mark  the  king  upon  his  couch  of  wo; 
Mark  the  keen  worm  that  gnaws  his  heart  of  earey 
The  heart  no  human  sympathy  may  share: 
What,  sigh  for  human  grandeur? — 'tis  as  vain 
As  wish  le  mtasuve  tlie  Almighty  main; 
'TIS  like  the  bubble  ou  the  billowy  lake, 
That  shines  a  little  world,  and  doomM  to  break 
E'en  at  the  touch.   'Tia  like  the  stornaj  wave, 
Mott  beantiftti  just  as  it  finds  a  graire. 
Great  Alexander,  in  bi«  slioit  lived  hoar, 
•  CiraspM  at  the  niis^hiy  bubble,  liuman  pow  er; 
The  clittering  bauhle  in  his  baud  was  nought. 
Ami  left  him  bat  to  weep  o^r  what  he  aought 
AmI)ition  hade  the  Swedish  Charles  enwreathe 
liia  brilliant  brow — his  burning  blade  unsheaihei 
I^tiai  vietory  to  vietory  he  passM, 
'  Balby  a  dnhiotis  band  expired  at  last. 
So  Gdlrsica's  tremendous  hero  came, 
The  ehild  of  fortune,  and  the  heir  ot  fame: 
He  stood  with  victory's  bnntif'r  bi  ight  unfiirrd. 
And,  lol  before  him  kncclM  a  trembling  world; 
He  spoke,  and  kings  gave  np  tiit  ir  honur'd  seal. 
Their  glittering  crowns  beneath  the  victor's  feetS 
The  haaghty  liourbon  doti^'d  his  je well M  cap. 
And  Gallia's  throne  sunk  in  oblivion's  lap. 
Tbe  sceptre  pass'il  from  Italy  and  SpMin, 
And  <iistant  Egypt  ownM  the  hero  s  rciguj 
He  stood  upon  the  Pyriamids  and  saw  ' 
The  world  obedient  to  his  wonted  law; 
Hut  all  I  the  bubble  plitterini*  on  his  view, 
Broke  on  the  fatal  fit  Id  of  Waterloo: 
Like  some  vast  meteor  bonie  upon  the  wind, 
He:fel],  bat  left  his  path  of  light  behind; 
Behold  liimfarnii  St.  Helena's  shore, 
Fear'd  br  that  world  be  cannot  trouble  more- 
Behold  him  die— behold  him  laid  in  earth. 
And  then  say,  what  is  human  grandeur  worth?  • 
So  fell  great  Cxsar  by  a  villain's  band. 

Prom  nil  the  grandeur  human  can  commaod; 
He  fell  a  martyr  to  ambition's  pride. 
And  grandeMro'er  his  tomb  in  sorrow  sighM. 
So  fell  great  Prinm,  fickle  fortune's  toy. 
To  grace  the  gran'leur  ot  the  tomb  ot  Troy; 
But  wiril  you,  straiiger,  proof  how  vain  and  weak 
Is  human  praiideur?    Go  and  ask  the  Greek — 
Go  stand  where  Athens  lifts  her  crumbling  he»d, 
Where  glory,  }^randt!ur,  sleep  in  ruin's  lied: 
<iu  »tk  the  ruins  of  old  Rome  to  tell 
Where  Caesar  sleeps,  and  where  her  heroes  fell; 
Go  ask  of  CartliHge  for  her  Dido  fair. 
And  kit  Eneas,  loved  and  honored  there} 
For  Hmnihol,  tht  terror  of  all  ]U»me, 
And  thcgr  4iaU  point  to  fkllen  grandtor*a  tonb— > 


Tho  lioofT  ^nias  of  those  seenet  aball  (dl, 

How  once  they  flourisli'd  and  how  nnre  they  fell; 
But  more  she  shall  not  speak,  for  nought  atonev 
Tho  worm  muK  booqaot  oo  illustrious  bonet. 

MlLFOSDBABIk 


The  Orphan  Girls  Address  to  AerGitardiafl. 

rU  not  believe  the  tale  tbey  tell  <; 

Of  one  who  was  so  kind  to  roe; 
That  in  thy  breast  coald  ever  dwsU 
Sofaawi  munanly  treachery. 

Thv  open  brow  too  plainly  shows 

The  warmth  and  goodness  erf' thy  heart— 
Ah!  'tis  unlike  the  wily  gloze 
Of  him,  who'd  act  the  traitor's  part, 

A  helpless  orphan,  eait  forlorn, 

wpoo  a  ctranger  shore— 

*Twastbou  thut  rais'dst  my  fragile  form. 
When  sunk  oppress'd  on  earth's  cold  floor. 

Al^midVto  ne  with  soothing  smile, 

while  the  big  tear  coura'd  each  other, 
*'  Fair  maiden  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
Cease  to  grieve,  I'll  be  ihy  brother.** 

A  brother,  yea,  thno'gt  been  to  me, 

And  oft  bast  wip'd  away  my  tears: 
Ah!  can  I  doubt  thy  constancy, 
Thou  guardian  of  my  tender  yeaia? 

Thou  art  roaHgn'd-thcy  do  not  know 
The  kmdness  thou  hast  shown  to  me, 
Or  else  with  tore  their  breasts  would  alow. 
And  join  my  roiee  in  pralau^  thee. 


IJNE8 

ON  THE  DEATH  OP  fiUAS  BtCKS. 

When  the  last  brpafh  of  life  was  exfin^uisbM  ,n  denih.  • 

And  sdence  rciga'd  o'er  the  face  o|  his  friends  I 

Still  a  placid  serenity  beam'd  with  that  bl*ath'  ' 

DenoUng  the  peace  whieh  on  rirtaeatlemla.  '  ' 

Though  fools  may  exult  in  the  death  of  the  wiao 
And  scoders  the  life  of  the  just  man  deride*  ' 
May  "  eonnt  his  life  madness,"  who  aima  ior  the  skie* 
And  sneer  at  that  rirtoe  th^  ooold  aotSido-.  ' 

Yet,  when  the  dread  summons  which  all  moat  obew 
Shall  palsy  their  malice,  and  end  their  complaints 
Tbey  wdl  find  to  their  cost,  in  the  ereat  iudo-nient 'h-« 

•  Hia  lot  ofaalvalionii  hid  with  the  i^  *  " 

O,  Ellas!  no  more  shall  the  sound  of  thy  rolee 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  to  proud  oen  proclaim  -  ' 

•  Not  o/man,  nor  6jr  man,»  but  of  God's  nobler  choice 
To  kindle  the  hcart-lelt  devotioD  to  dame.  <^»oice 

Thou  didst  not  dissem^a  war  with  the  foe 
To  combat  the  pasiiOBa-L«r  troth  to  declare 
Long  with  Satao  fo  ooofllet,  hie  Ihroae  to  o'ethrow 
An  a  f«t*raa  for  Cluiat,  io  the  ehijatiaB*a  ^nSmT* 

No  sword  breathing  slanghter,  waeadredbr  thv  hani 
No  slave  toil'd,  or  trembled  beneath  thy  solt  swav- 
But  the  rights  of  all  men  in  the  Gospel,  shall  stami 
As  the  freemen  of  Chriet,  who  that  Goepel  obey ! 

Let  theee  who eondemn  thee,  frrst  pro^e  ihem«clvea  i  ii 

Nor  cast  a  reflection  from  envy  or  hatr   ^ 

And  may  their  last  moments  denote  the  same  trust 
And  prove  they're  attain*d  the  like  happy-  ^tateX 
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'But  man  Ib  rais'd 


Hiah  In  ilie  scale  of  btings,  and  inform'd 
With  imellectuiil  facultief,  that  show 
The  beauty  of  the  niind-'by  which  Jie  cluima 
Rclattoii  to  his  oiaker,  and  pariakes 
or  rectitude  divine." 
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THE  LIOX  AND  THK  HORSE.  ]  on  the  approach  of  night  quita  his  habitation. 
The  engraving  exhibits  a  terrible  attack  of  the  I  and,  with  a  roar  which  can  be  resembled  only 


king  of  beasts  upon  the  majestic  but  defenceless 
horse.  It  is  copied  from  Stubbs,  the  celebrated 
English  painter,  and  displays  all  that  characte- 
ristic feeling  which  is  fetter  conceived  than  ex- 
pressed. 

The  delineation  of  the  passions,  hero  aptly 
protruded  to  view  in  tho  bold  muscular  confor- 
mation of  the  horse,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
pain  and  horror,  and  eliciting  our  sympathies 
for  his  cruel  destiny,  forms  altogether  a  subject 
worthy  the  pencil  of  such  a  genius  as  Slubbs, 
who  stands  unrivalled  in  quadruped  anatomy  and 
the  expression  of  animal  passions 

The  subjects  of  this  effurt  of  the  pencil,  as  in- 
dividuals, are  well  known  in  history;  but  their 
combination  in  rencounter,  with  all  tho  conflict 
of  fierceness  and  malignity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  pain  and  terror  on  the  other,  affords  one 
of  the  most  sublime  spectacles  which  can  be  con 
ceived. 

In  those  eouijtries  infested  by  lions,  and  where 
the  horse  also  runs  at  liberty,  instances  of  the 
kind  have  been  known.    The  defenceless  situa- 
tion of  the  horse,  whose  only  security  is  his  speed 
renders  him  obnoxious  to  rapacious  animals,  am 
in  particular  to  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  the 
lion.    While  feeding  in  large  droves,  guarded  by 
their  leaders  and  sentinels,  the  lions  avoid  at- 
tacking tlicm;  but  snatching  his  opportunity,  he 
contrives  to  separate  one  of  his  victiHis  from  the 
herd,  who,  thus  palsied  by  fear  and  unable  to 
-escape,  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  a  daring  and 
>owerful  enemy. 

In  Africa  the  lion  attains  to  a  targe  size,  and 
}  particularly  ferocious.    He  measures  eight 
eet  in  length,  exclusive  of  his  tail,  which  is 
bout  three  or  four  feet  long.    His  colour  is  a 
'jale  tawny,  with  a  full  flowing  mane.  His 
strength  is  such  that,  with  a  single  stroke  of  his 
paw,  be  has  broken  the  back  of  a  horse,  and 
has  been  known  not  unfrequently  to  carry  off  a 
young  buffalo  between  his  teeth.    He  rar«Iy  en- 
gages in  full  day  light  io  the  pursuit  of  prey,  but 
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by  a  peal  of  thunder,  overwhelms  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  wilderness  with  general  consterna- 
ion. 

The  lion,  in  the  exertion  of  his  full  energies, 
must  present  one  of  the  most  impressive  images 
that  can  be  conceived.  The  general  majesty  of 
his  countenance,  surrounded  by  his  full  mane  in- 
tensely erected,  and  lighted  up  by  the  glaring  in- 
dignation of  his  eye,  connected  with  the  thunder 
of  his  voice,  and  all  the  appearance  of  destruc- 
tion in  his  mouth  and  paws,  has,  in  every  ago, 
caused  him  to  be  considered  as  furnishing  admi- 
rable materials  for  sublime  and  terrific  imagery. 

Though  the  lion  frequently  attacks  his  prey  in 
open  chase^  he  generally  adopts  the  system  of 
ambuscade;  and  will  lurk  in  some  thicket,  fre- 
quently near  the  water,  awaiting  the  approach 
of  some  animal,  which  its  evil  destiny  may 
impel  near  him,  on  which  he  springs  with  a  sud- 
den bound,  rarely  failing  of  success,  and  some- 
times reaching  to  the  distance  of  twenty  feet. 

Travellers  in  Africa  mention  the  instinctive 
dread  of  horses  for  the  lion,  even  when  they  do 
not  perceive  him  by  the  eye;  and  while  these 
formidable  enemies  continue  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, they  are  reluctant  to  move,  as  if  conscious 
of  their  danger,  and  require  the  encouraging 
voice  of  their  drivers  to  impel  them  forward. — 
Bruce  relates  this  fact  in  his  journal  of  travels 
through  Abyssinia: 

A  herd  of  wild  horses,  consisting  perhaps  of 
two  or  three  hundred,  is  generally  well  guarded 
against  any  sudden  surprise.  Their  sentinels  on 
the  outposts  no  sooner  perceive  an  enemy  than 
they  communicate  the  danger,  by  a  signal  well 
known  to  the  rest,  at  which  they  fly  oflf  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind;  but  when  a  lion  is  the  intru- 
der, the  panic  is  universal,  and  the  poor  senti- 
nel often  pays  for  his  temerity  as  he  brings  up 
the  rear.  It  is  these,  and  the  stragglers  from 
the  party,  whom  the  lion  marks  for  his  prey,  and 
which,  by  a  roar  of  reverberating  and  uadefiaite 
import,  strikes  terror  and  dismay;  while,  with 
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unerriDg certdoty,  ha  apriq|^  opon*  his  victim. 
The  poor  solitary  wanderer  is  epoedily  deserted 
by  ihe  rest,  and  writhing  in  inexpressible  agony 
from  the  toaks  and  claws  of  hiiMitagoniit,  yields 
up  his  Itfo  wad  bit  etroun  to  aaUsfj  the  craviiigs 
of  a  kwapy  onomy. 

Fnm  the  Lsndon  Oo«irt  JenraaL 
UANCEUVRINO: 

OR,   A    dowager's  diary. 

Jlptil  21th.— I  think  1  feel  a  little  touch  of 
fbeumatism  again — the  wind  mutt  have  changed 

in  the  night — yes!  due  cast,  I  perceive*  by  the 
smoke  of  Lord  Croxtetb's  kitchen  chimney. 
I  suspected  I  should  have  a  relapse:  I  sat  in  the 
refreshment-room  at  Lady  Hilborough's  last 
night,  in  the  full  draught  of  the  door,  for  nearly 
half  an  hour;  because  I  saw  Sir  Robert  Elliot 
etmtioB  himself  bhside  Csroline's  cheir,  end  it 
seemed  to  me  that  their  conversation  was  grow- 
ing very  interesting;  and,  after  nil,  he  was  only 
telling  her  how  Field  had  cured  his  brown  mare 
of  the  influenxa! — ^Then,  I  dawdled  on  that 
■windy  pavement  in  Langham  Place,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  full  time  to  put  her  into  the 
carriage,  and  make  his  adieus  unobserved ;  and 
.she  assures  me  that  his  parting  remark  was, 
*'  Don't  you  recommend  me.  Lady  Caroline,  to 
use  my  clogs? — 1  fear  I  shall  lind  it  cold  in  my 
cabriolet!"  He  did  not  so  much  as  inquire 
whether  she  was  goiog  to>night  to  the  Du- 
oheaa's! 

When  we  arrived  at  home — and  I  really  do 
not  think  it  was  four  o'clock — the  porter  took 

care  to  be  asleep;  and  Meylcr,  by  way  of  re- 
buke to  our  dissipated  hours,  staggered  into 
my  dressing-room,  ss  if  she  was  overcome  by 
tatigue;  and,  with  half-closed  eyes,  nearly  set 
tire  to  poor  Caroline's  new  scduis antes.  As 
Boon  as  Car.  had  retreated  into  hei  own  room, 
Meyler  began  to  grumble*  and  open  her  budget 
of  grievances.  She  assures  n:c  that  it  is  the 
custom  in  all  families  of  distinction  (I  took  the 
saucy  creature  from  some  West  India  merchant's 
tawdry  wife  in  Wimpole  Street,  and  yet  she 
presumes  lo  remonstrate)  for  the  second  maid 
to  take  a  double  turn  of  sitting  up  during  the 
season;  and  that  unless  Fanchon  relieves  her 
at  least  four  nights  in  the  week,  she  must 
"  trouble  me  with  her  resignation."  For  my 
part,  I  wish  she  would  shew  a  little  more  re- 
signation; and  if  I  dared  confess  the  troth,  I 
am  sure  she  would  Hnd  that  her  place  is  an  easy 
place  to  mine! — to  chapeion  three  daughters 
from  ^ear  to  year,  and  from  watering  place  to 
watering  place,  is  no  sinecure!  However,  I 
gave  Meyler  my  green  silk  pelisse  and  one  of 
Dcvy's  last  year's  bonnets  by  way  of  pallia- 
tive; for  1  fancy  that  so  long  as  Sir  Robert 
remains  in  town,  we  shall  keep  tolerably  late 
hoiXi.  Heighol  a  favourite  maid  is  a  very 
serious  incumbrance!  But  we  coald  not  get 
on  without  Meyler!  she  saves  us  a  hmdied  a 
year  in  millinery. 

Caroline  and  Maria  have  just  looked  into  my 
itmtfn  looms  but  ooithtr  of  them  had  the 


grace  to  ihquire  after  my  rheumatism,  althoafb 

they  saw  the  risks  I  cncountei^d  last  night  for 
their  sake.  Car.  wants  me  to  send  an  Opera 
ticket,  for  to-morrow  night,  to  Sir  Robert;  but, 
as  I  know  he  has  a  seat  in  his  sister's  box,  I  fear  it 
would  be  ton  barefaced.  I  have  changed  mine  this 
year;  and  Maria  protests  that  he  will  not  know 
where  to  Ond  us,  unless  I  hsssrd  this  little  adver- 
tisement; but,  for  my  part,  I  have  always  ob- 
served young  men  to  be  very  successful  in 
finding  out  those  whom  they  really  wish  to  meet* 
and  Sir  Robert  is  too  old  a  bird  to  be  easily 
netted. 

it  is  really  a  very  great  comfort  to  me  that 
Juliana  remains  in  Devonshire  with  her  aunt 

this  season;  for  she  was  a  very  bad  example 
for  her  sifters.  In  spite  of  all  thnt  1  could 
urge,  and  of  the  e.\perience  she  might  have  ac- 
quired in  three  or  four  seasons,  she  never  could 
be  brought  to  show  ttie  least  discrimination  in 
her  partners.  Younger  brothers— Lancer-of- 
licers— official  clerks — all  the  detrimentals  and 
exceptionablcs  about  town  who  cooid  creep  their 
way  into  Ainiack's — might  be  feen  dancing  with 
Lady  Juliana  Torwood;  although  she  must  have 
been  well  aware,  that  the  moment  a  girl  be- 
comes current  through  this  species  of  vulgar 
popularity,  her  value  in  the  world  is  inevitably 
depreciated.  Nofw  there  is  little  Helen  Biro- 
wood,  who  may  be  found  waltzing  and  gatopsd- 
ing  the  first  and  last  in  nil  the  ball-rooms 
throughout  the  season — from  Queen  Ann  Street 
to  St.  James's  Square! — Every  one  may  see 
that  fhe  is  pretty,  and  agreeable,  and  dances 
well,  but  who  on  earth  would  think  of  marrying 
her? — Lady  Bird  wood  informed  me,  in  confi- 
dence* that  three  of  that  grt  garifms  set,  the 

  ■■   Guards,  proposed  for  hur  the  day  they 

left  town  last  year! — Poor  girl! — 1  fear  she  had 
no  Airther  chance  of  doing  any  thing  creditable 
for  herself;  but  I  perceive  she  still  goes  dancing 
and  flirt  ng  on.  As  to  my  Juliana,  with  her  fool- 
ish good  nature  and  romantic  notions,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  at  her  throwing  herself  away 
on  some  country  clergyman.  Thank  heaven! 
Car.  and  Maria  have  more  spirit*  more  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  me  and  to  themselves.  Here 
they  are  again  with  some  now  request. 

Now  really  this  is  being  too  unreasonable! — 
Because  Car.  thought  nroper  to  insinuate  to  Sir 
Robert  that  she  should  probably  visit  the  Bri- 
tish Osllery  this  muinii  g,  those  girls  wtAl  me 
to  brave  the  East  wind,  and  work  my  poor 
horsea  to  death!  ,  They  could  not  have  been  in 
the  stable  till  five  o'clock  this  morning  nor  wilt 
they  again  to-morrow, — for  theDuchch5's  halls 
are  always  late.  Then  there  is  the  Opera  till 
one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning; — we  must  be 
at  the  Lock  by  eleven,  to  be  in  time  for  Dr. 
Thorp;  and  at  night — out  again  at  Lady  Salis- 
buiy's!  No!  positively  the  British  Gallery  to- 
day is  out  of  the  question;  I  shall  get  no  coach- 
man to  live  with  me  at  this  rate.  I  sometimes 
think  I  should  do  better  to  job  my  horses,  for 

(then  we  could  manage  every  thing.  No  one 
mindi  killing  job-hoiies»— and  job-coMhmeii 
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are  used  to  put  tip  with  all  hours  and  weathers. 
— Hoighol  aa  old  family  coacbmaa  is  a  very 
aerioas  ineanibrance! 

28th. — The  Daohan'f  ball  was  really  a 
splendid  affair — and  every  thing  went  off  a 
merveiiie.  I  have  only  two  faults  to  tind  with 
htr  eatertaiDiaeiitB;— by  way  of  seeiiiing  select, 
she  invites  so  few  people  that  the  pattern  of 
the  carpet  remains  distinctly  traceable  through- 
out the  eveoiag; — and  she  allows  her  chef  to 
ezoeed  IhBpetUpcmt  de  Vail  in  seasoning  his 
pates;  so  that,  after  supper,  one  might  as  well 
sit  in  a  German  gaard>room.  These  two  facts 
are  vary  anfavouraMe  to  flirtations;  bat  en 
ffvaoneiike— >a  ball-room  au  ret  de  chaussee  is  a 
great  convenience.  Whenever  I  find  Car.  and 
Maria  suited  with  eligible  partners,  1  make  my 
way  unobserved  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and  es- 
tablish  myself  as  dozily  as  I  can  on  one  of 
tkose  comfortable  sofas,  in  the  shade  and  covert 
of  aome  open  door.  When  the  girls  have 
managed  a  quadrille  and  walls  with  the  same 
partner,  (I  never  adopt  this  mampuvre  when 
any  thing  approaching  to  a  detrimental  is  in 
the  ease)  they  go  about  asking  **  Have  you 
seen  mamma?" — no  one  has  seen  mo! — and  tbey 
are  not  obliged  to  parsue  their  cheute  au  chape- 
ron up  stairs. 

After  all,  perhaps  I  expressed  myself  a  little 

too  strongly  about  partner-popularity  yesterday. 
During  a  girl's  first  season — or  even  a  second 
and  third,  should  she  be  a  decided  beauty, it  may 
answer  to  be  very  exclusive.  With  a  tolerable 
run  of  fashion  in  her  favour,  she  may  dance 
once  or  twice  during  the  spring  with  the  Duke 
of  D—  at  one  of  his  own  balls.  This  will  stamp 
her  current  with  all  his  set;  and,  with  a  very 
little  management,  she  may  thenceforward  con- 
tine  herself  within  the  circle  of  eldest  sons  and 
boni  partiet.  But  after  twenty-one,  when  her 
fraicheur  and  novelty  are  worn  olT,  it  is  always 
safer  to  accept  a  moderate  partner  than  to  be- 
come benched  for  the  evening  among  the  cliape« 
rons.  A  girl  gets  a  pale,  disappointed,  aigrie 
look,  by  passing  an  hour  or  two  in  such  a  pre- 
dicament; and  is  either  supposed  to  have  de- 
clined daneing,  or  to  be  out  of  fashion.  Now, 
by  putting  up  with  a  younger  brother,  or  some 
other  objectionable  partner,  at  the  commence- 
Mient  of  the  evening,  she  maintains  her  air 
d^€Hjomament,  and  perhaps  ends  with  a  grand 
MUtces!  Last  night,  for  instance,  scarcely  had 
we  entered  the  room  when  Maria  was  prie  by 

Mr.  L.  ,  commonly  called  *<  Tomtit  L.*' 

and,  as  usual,  declined.  Just  afterwards,  the 
Duchess  good  naturedly  enquired,  "  Lady 
Maria,  will  you  not  allow  me  to  present  a  part- 
ner to  you?'*  and  she  was  of  eourse  obliged  to 
say  that  she  would  rather  not  dance  at  present. 
I  discovered  that  it  was  the  young  Marquis  of 
H.  whom  the  Duchess  had  intended  to  bring 
forward,  but  I  did  not  tell  Maria,  for  fear  of 
vexing  her  too  much;  when  dc  pire  en  jure — 

that  tiresome  Lord  D  ,  who  had  witnessed 

the  whole  aflTair,  followed  us  to  the  scfa,  and 
saying,  **  l4ady  Mana!  I  hava  heard  you  re- 


fuse  two  gay  young  partners,  and  I  thcrcforR 
feel  justified  in  intruding  the  society  of  an  old 
married  man  upon  you,"— resoftitely  placed  him- 
self by  my  daughter's  side,  and  prosed  on  with- 
out possibility  of  interruption  for  two  hours'. 
When  supper  was  announced,  of  course  he 
oflfbred  his  officious  arm— and  there  was  poor 
Maria  positively  extinguished  for  the  evening 
by  her  own  bad  management!  When  we  rose 
to  go  away,  several  of  her  usual  partners  came 
up,  exclaiming — '*  Where  have  you  been  hid- 
ing yourself?  I  had  not  a  notion  you  wcm 
here!  1  have  seen  your  sister  dancing  an 
night;  and  concladed  yon  had  over-fatigued 
yourself  at  Lady  Hilborough's."    Poor  Maria! 

As  to  Sir  Robert  El!;ot,  1  feel  quite  satisfied 
with  the  advance  we  ejected  in  that  quarter 
last  night.  He  danced  twice  with  Caroline — 
managed  to  get  her  into  a  cul  de.  sac  corner  of 
the  refreshmeni-room,'where  they  were  engaged 
in  close  conversation  during  the  lapse  of  two 
quadrilles  and  a  waltz — inquired  of  her  mo^t 
particularly  concerning  her  eldest  brother's 
politics — then  asked  the  number  of  my  opera 
box,  and  took  a  very  tender  leave  at  parting. 
All  the  time  this  was  going  on,  Lady  de  Wilten, 
who  wns  sitting  next  me,  kept  her  glass  upon  \ 
them,  saying  very  significantly,  **  A  little  flirta- 
tion, I  perceive,  in  that  quarter— ^h?  Lady  Tor- 
wood.'"  Of  course  I  aflected  to  sec  nothing,  and 
know  nothii  g;  but  I  took  care  to  leave  her  cun- 
ning Ladyship  in  the  supposition  that  every 
thing  was  en  train  between  them.  By  the  way, 
how  seldom  her  eldest  daughter  goes  out! — 
Lady  Anno  Dashwood  may  be  seen  everywhere; 
but  I  have  not  met  Lady  Mary  twice  this  season. 
The  girls  have  persuaded  me  to  issue  cards  for 
a  dinner-party  next  Friday,  and  I  have  despatch- 
ed an  invitation  to  Sir  Robert. — **  An  answer 
from  Sir  Robert  Elliot,  my  Lady." — Accepted! 
— f,'ood!  I  tliink  my  daughters  tell  particularly 
well  at  a  dinner;  they  have  a  fund  of  general 
conversation;  and  when  there  is  music  in  the 
ei'enlng,  their  duets  are  superior  to  any  thing 
which  is  not  absolutely  professional. 

Sunday. — Heigho ! — Dr.  Thorp  has  been  more 
than  usually  aflbcting  this  morning;  1  cannot 
st  md  those  touches  of  his  on  the  uncertainty  ol' 
humaa  life!  any  profound  emotion  makes  me 
nervous  for  a  •week.  I  wonder  what  can  tempt 
Lady  do  Wilten,  who  is  as  yellow  as  a  black- 
bird's beak,  to  wear  such  a  colour  as  oiseaxi  de 
Faradis!  She  had  on  a  new  bonnet,  a  la  Jockict 
this  morning,  which,  I  am  sure,  was  Maradan*s; 
and  the  effect,  combined  with  her  tawny  wig, 
was  irresistibly  ludicrous.  Altogether,  I  wati 
very  uncomfortable  at  church;  unless  they  allow 
mo  a  better  pew,  I  shall  certainly  |ive  up  the 
Doctor.  Tlierc  was  a  draught  ol  eas'  wind 
from  our  window  like  a  carving  knife;  if  Maria 
had  not  lent  me  her  ftoo,  it  would  have  guillo- 
tined me  on  the  spot. 

How  discontented  those,  girls  are!  Sir  Robert 
came  into  the  box  last  night  in  the  course  of  the 
ballet,  and  was  very  chatty  and  agreeable,  talk- 
ing to  me  about  Torwooo*8  politics.  Caroline 
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presenled  him  her  bouquet;  and  1  put  up  large 
green  fan,  and  of  course  saw  nothing.  When 
CottJon  gave  his  first  poison-shudder,  in  the  last 
acono  of  Masanicllo,  he  wished  us  alt  good 
night  in  the  kmdest  manner,  hinting  something 
about  a  topper  at  hia  club.  Now  Maria,  who 
was  exceedingly  angry  that  he  did  not  offer  to 
take  poor  Caroline  into  the  room,  insists  upon 
it  that  she  saw  him  skulking  down  the  private 
htaira  with  Lady  Mary  Dastiwood  on  his  arm, 
and  Lady  Anno  and  her  mother  following.  Al- 
though I  am  not  particularly  .clear-sighted,  I  am 
convinced  the  is  mistaken;  for  I  put  op  my  lorg- 
nette several  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
to  look  at  Lady  do  Willen's  turban,  which  was 
as  hoav^  as  the  roof  of  the  Colosseum;  and  she 
was  sittmg  in  front  of  the  box  with  Lady  Anne. 
Nothing  will  persuade  mc  that  an  artful  woman 
like  my  friend  Lady  de  W.  would  allow  Lady 
Hary  to  remain  eti  eclipse  the  whole  night,  had 
•be  really  been  tliere. 

Jifay  -ith. — Confined  nearly  a  week  with  my 
rheumatism,  from  that  horrible  church  window  1 
A  sad  prospect  for  the  poor  girls  just  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season! — but  they  con- 
trived to  get  a  very  eligible  cliaperon  last 
night  for  Almack's; — (where,  by  the  bye. 
Sir  Robert  Elliot  never  made  bie  appearance- 
had  heard,  I  suppose,  of  my  ill.ieps,  and  con- 
cluded that  my  daughters  would  not  be  there;) 
•—and  to>oiorrow  is  mj  dinner  partv.  I  trust 
it  will  go  off  well;  bnt,  in  these  fuatidious  times, 
dinner-giving  is  a  nervous  affair.  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  imagUM  how  other  people  manage  with 
thwr  daogbters;  hut  E  am  assured  that  I  shall 
never  get  rid  of  mine  imlcss  I  adventure  a  few 
dinners  in  the  course  of  the  seasoa.  Now  there 
was  my  poor  old  friend.  Lady  H*— — .  H. 
House  was  always  a  mere  teaHind-muf&n,  or,  at 
best,  a  family-dinner-housc;  and  see  what  con- 
nexions the  Lady  S.'s  have  made — two  dukes 
already;  and  Lady  Caroline,  bad  she  chosen, 
might  have  marrried  half  the  peerage — ay!  and 
the  best  half  too!  While  my  girls,  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  Champagne,  Burgundv, 
and  three  courses  every  season  these  flight 
yeais,  lhave  never  yet  refused  a  single  ofier 
worth  hinting  at  in  the  Morning  Post! 

Majf  6M.*— The  whole  house  smells  of  char- 
coal and  eonsomme! — I  cannot  get  Meyler  near 
me;  she  pretends  to  be  busy  with  the  butler 
about  the  table-linen;  and  as  to  the  girls,  they 
have  been  practising  their  dueta  the  whole 
morning,  without  troubling  their  heads  about 
me.  That  odious  Cruda  Sortel  how  sick  I  am 
of  the  sound!  but  they  have  taken  it  into  their 
heads  that  Sir  Robert  Elliot  will  be  able  to 
manage  the  bass.  Good  heavens!  a  letter  from 
2»ir  Robert! — not  a  note,  but  a  long  letterl  It 
cannot  be  an  excuse;  it  must  be  a  proposal. 

**Of099inor  Square,  JHday. 

"Dear  Lady  Touwood. — You  have  so 
long  honoured  roe  by  an  expression  of  friendly 
interest,  that  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  acquaint- 
ing you  with  the  real  motives  of  my  absenting 
myself  from  your  bospiuble  table  this  day;  1 


even  venture  to  flatter  nqraelf  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  my  acceptance  by  Lady  Mary  Dash- 
wood,  to  whom  my  heart  and  addresses  have 
been  long  devoted,  v.ill  not  be  wholly  unin- 
teresting to  your  Ladyship  and  your  ciiaruung 
daughters.  Our  marriage  will  probably  be  baateo- 
ed  by  the  approaching  election  for  S — shire,  as 
it  is  ray  intention  to  offer  myself  as  candidate 
for  the  county;  and,  understanding  that  Lord 
Torwood*8  estates  give  him  the  leading  or  at 
least  a  very  influential  interest  in  llio  business,  I 
presume  to  solicit  your  Ladyship's  favourable  in- 
terpoaition  with  your  eon;  1  have  already  ascer- 
tained from  his  fair  sisters,  that  our  political 
principles  are,  in  the  main,  singularly  accord- 
ant. ' 

"  Mary  desires  me  to  ezpreaa  to  Lady  Maria 
and  Lady  Caroline  her  earnest  desire  to  culti- 
vate a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them 
next  aeaaon;  or,  should  the  election  tempt  then 
into  S— ehire,  at  a  still  nearer  and  more  auspi- 
cious epoch.    We  trust  " 

We  trust! — impertinent  to  a  degree! — my 
**  charming  daughters!*' — a  mere  insult  sug- 
gested by  that  detestable  Lady  De  Wilten  "  S — 
shire  election — ^influential  interest!" — I  would 
rather  go  down  and  stand  myself,  than  he 
should  get  the  seat. — And  what  have  we  here 
in  a  postscript?  Pray  allow  me  to  oficr  my 
congratulations  on  the  ha|>py  family  event  about 
to  take  place  in  Devonshire.  May  it  insure  to 
Lady  Juliana  Torwood  all  the  felicity  ahe  eo 
richly  deserves!" 

What  can  this  mean? — I  am  positively  over- 
come!—Oh!  that  odious  dinner  party! 

AN  ESCAPE  Fr.OM  VEKDUN. 
1  was  among  the  English  who  were  detained 
in  France  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
lSt)3.  My  rank,  as  an  arnty  physician,  enabled 
mo  to  be  of  much  service  to  many  of  my  couu- 
tryment  at  Verdun;  whilst  the  fees  I  obtained 
from  the  wealthier  individuals  supplied  all  my 
necessities.  My  medical  character,  likewise, 
introduced  me  extensively  into  French  society, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  always  treated 
with  kindness  and  delicacy.  Though  many  of 
the  militnry,  the  employes,  and  even  the  rich 
housettoiders  and  landlords  had  risen,  as 
the  English  phrase  la,  from  **the  dregs  of  the 
people,"  by  the  conflicts  of  the  revolution,  I 
almost  always  found  them  polite,  liberal,  and 
sincere.  Good,  manners  are  really  of  very  easy 
acquirement  by  people  of  intellect;  witness  the 
stage  and  revolutions  which  always  give  the  as* 
cendeucy  to  talents.  It  was  long  before  our 
splendid  victory  of  Trafalgar  and  the  anpple* 
mentary  victory  of  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  were 
known  by  the  English  prisoners  at  Verdun.  At 
length,  a  Morning  Chronicle  got  amongst  us, 
heaven  knowa  how,  and  the  joy  of  our  coun- 
trymen was  extreme,  nor  was  it  expressed  in 
terms  very  flattering  to  the  French.  This  I  ra- 
ther regretted,  for  the  better  claaaea  of  that  aa- 
tion  were,  I  thought,  peculiarly  del-'eite  in  com- 
municating te  ua  the  victories  of  {fapoleon.-^^ 
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Tbay  always  softened  them  to  our  feelings, 
by  eouidorin|r-  tbt  Emperor  at  war  with  the 
English  goTernniMit  and  not  with  the  English 
nation. 

Whiht  otrr  exnltatton  was  at  its  seoith,  I 
went  to  dine  with  the  Count  de  .    I  had 

determined  to  avoid  the  mention  of  Trafalgar, 
and  of  all  beihferous  or  national  topics.  This 
was  my  invariable  habit.  However  on  enter- 
ing the  room,  which  was  excessively  crowded, 
particularly  with  ladies  and  military  men  of 
rank,  1  found  a  strong  re-action  created  against 
vs.   The  countess,  forgetting,  I  thought,  her 

usual  urbanity,  said  to  me,  "Ah,  Doctor  , 

8o  Providence  has  given  you  English  a  great 
victory  at  sea.**  I  knew  the  whole  value  of 
her  emphasis  upon  Providence.  If  the  Engfish 
gained  a  battle,  it  was  the  work  of  Providence, 
distinct  from  their  merits;  if  the  French  obtain- 
ed a  splendid  triumph,  it  was  attributed  to  the 
genius  of  the  Emperor  and  to  the  native  brave- 
ry of  French  soldiers.  Resolved  that  the  lady 
■oould  not  make  me  tho  dope  of  such  egre- 
gious national  vanity,  and  in  ihe  presence  of  so 
many  who  were  enjoying  the  triumph,  I  coolly 
replied — that  I  was  far  from  a  sceptic  as  to  the 
interference  of  Providence,  but  I  ooold  never 
mix  up  a  Providence  in  the  destruction,  carnage, 
cruelties,  and  ferocious  passions  of  a  battle. — 
*  •Madam,'*  I  added,  mildly,'**!  most  confess  I 
never  eould  form  any  idea  of  a  fighting  Provi- 
dence, and  leant  of  all  can  I  appreciate  a  Provi- 
dence so  inconsi6ient,not  to  say  treacherous,  as 
to  fight  on  both  sides,  for  whilst  she  gives  as  the 
victory  at  sea,  ?hc  as  invariably  gives  t!iG  tri- 
umph to  Napoleon  on  shore.  Trafalgar  coraes 
between  Uim^  and  Austerlitz.**  My  triumph 
over  my  hostess  was  evident  in  the  faces  of 
the  company,  and  the  conversation  was  chang- 
ed with  the  grace  and  facility  peculiar  to  the 
French. 

It  was  two  years  after  this,  that  I  had  a  sin- 
gular opportunity  ef  escaping  from  Verdun. — 
1  had  ceased  to  be  on  parole,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  advantageous  to  my  escape 
was  offered  to  mo  by  my  friends.  My  plan  wts 
to  go  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  travel  to 
Bordesaz  ss  an  American  merchant*  retorning 
to  Daltinioro. 

In  the  D.ligence  to  Bordeaux  was  a  vivacious 
and  loquacious  little  Frenchwoman — very  pret- 
ty, and  of  most  insinnattng  manners.  Another 
eompagnon  de  vui/age  was  a  Captain  of  the 
Cuirassiers  of  tho  Imperial  guard.  He  was  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  military  hero — young,  tall,  of  a 
powerfol  frame,  with  an  open,  noblo  counte- 
nance, and  a  profasionof  jet  black  whiskers  and 
mostaches. 

We  beceme  almost  confidential  even  at  the 
ontset  of  the  joarney,  and  what  did  not  a  Kttle 
sarprise  me  was,  that  he  spoke  to  me  by  my 
assnmed  name  as  if  we  had  been  old  friends, 
theogh  I  feh  convinced  I  had  never  sdt  eyes 
on  bim  before.  So  superb  a  Marat-like  figure 
ef  a  miHtary  oflieec  «aa  not  easy  to  be  forgot- 
ten. 
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Arrived  at  the  little  town  of  ,  about 

twenty  Englhh  miles  from  Bordeaux,  he  took 
me  into  the  recess  of  the  window  of  the  house 
where  we  changed  horses,  and  in  formed  me  that 
he  was  on  a  vwdt  to  his  onde,  who  had  a  small 
estate,  and  chateau  just  off  the  high  road,  and 
he  first  invited,  then  pressed,  and  at  last  insist- 
ed, that  I  sliould  accompany  him  and  stay  two 
or  three  days  with  *'the  good  old  man."  In  vain 
I  urged  the  necessity  of  my  mercantile  affairs, 
and  my  anxiety  to  get  back  to  my  counting 
house  at  Baltimore.  The  officer  repeated,  mys- 
teriously, **I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  ac- 
cept my  invitation,  or  you'll  repent  it." 

I  was  at  last  reluctantly  overcome,  and  the  of- 
ficer sent  off  to  his  uncle  with  the  news,  loudly 
delivered,  that  he  and  his  old  fricml  had  at 
length  arrived  at  the  inn,  and  would  be  with 
him  ift  an  hour. 

I  was  very  hospitably  received  by  a  venera- 
ble old  ladv  and  gentleman,  in  a  house  of  somo 
grandeur.  One  fortnight  elapsed,  nor  could  i 
get  away  from  my  kind  hosts,  in  spite  of  my 
palpable  and  uncontrollable  anxiety  to  depart, 
and  my  incessant  fear  of  being  detected.  At 
last,  at  night,  after  the  uid  lady  and  gentleman 
had  retired  to  rest,  by  friend,  pouring  out  the 
last  g\:is5  of  a  bottle  of  fine  old  claret,  said, 
without  any  preface  or  apology,  *'you  must 
go  to  Bordeaux  to  morrow — I  have  ordered  my 
uncle's  carriage  and  hursi  ^  for  you  precisely 
at  six — "  ♦•Shall  I  not  take  leave  of  the  fami- 
ly?" "Decidedly  not.  My  uncle  and  aunt  are 
invalids  and  cannot  be  disturbed  so  early,  and 
tliey  will  dispense  with  the  ccrcrnonv,  so  trood 
niglit. "  I  was  bowed  out  of  (he  room  andl.'ght 
ed  to  my  chamber  in  a  very  sum>narv  way,  and 
I  was  much  perplexed  and  not  a  little  annoyed 
at  so  much  kindness,  mixed  with  a  singularity 
which  become  almost  insulting. 

The  next  morning  at  six,  I  round  sn  open  eaa- 
riajDje  at  the  door,  with  ray  friend's  horses  and 
liveries,  and  my  friend  himself  awaited  me  in  the 
hall. 

Taking  tne  into  a  little  boudctir,  he  briefly  and 
a!)ruptly  said,  in  the  style  of  his  master,  Napo- 
leon:— "You  have  been  perplexed  at  the  smga- 
larity  of  my  manners — at  my  taciturnity — and 
vexed  at  your  detention  from  your  CowUing' 
house  at  Baltimore.  My  friend,  yoti  arc  not  an 
American  returnmg  to  your  country,  in  plain 
terms,  you  are  an  English  prisoner  escaping 
from  Verdtin.  Do  not  Start  nor  colour — I  pre- 
sume you  are  Dr.  .  You  were  not  on  your 

parole  when  you  escaped,  but  two  of  your  coun- 
trymen who  had  their  parole,  have  shamefajly 
violated  it,  and  tiioy  escaped  from  Vcrdnn eight- 
and  forty  hours  after  you  left  it. 

The  Emperor  was  vexed  at  Ibis  dishonour, 
and  the  police  on  the  coast  were  using  their  ut- 
most viofilance.  That  pretty  woman  in  the  Di- 
ligence, With  whom  you  seemed  so  inclined  to 
become  intimate,  is  the  wife  of  a  police  agent 
at  Bordeaux.  The 'only  way  to  save  you  was, 
to  treat  you  as  my  old  familiar  fricnd>  travelling 
with  me  to  my  uacie's  chateau,— now  ail  is  94.' 
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pl&inel!.  Entering  Bordeaux  in  this  equipage, 
and  with  a  passport  iVoni  this  house,  you  will 
excite  uo  suapicion.  1  need  not  amy  the  injury 
I  ehall  BotBuTf  if  yoa  bdtray  the  Nnric*  I  mv« 
rendered  to  you.  But,  no — you  cannot — you 
are  a  man  of  honour — and  now,  my  friend,  do 
not  imbibe  Um  vulgar  prejudieat  imtilled  into 
jovt  QootryoMn  by  your  Press,  that  the  French 
officers  are  ferocious  canaille.  We  fight  fur  mi- 
litary glory,  whilst  the  personal  malignity  of 
your  officers  agaimt  us  etripe  war  of  all  its  pride 
and  magnanimity.  Farewell,  and  let  us  ex- 
change these  snuff-boxes  as  a  memorial  of  this 
•ceae— but-~l  have  one  favour  to  ask  of  you: 
Do  yoa  kiioir  an  En^ieb  town  called  Bead- 
ing? 

**Intimately;it  lavs  on  the  high  road  between 
tbe  metropolie  end  my  little  paternal  proper- 
ty. I  pass  tbroiifb  it  five  or  sis  times  every 

year." 

**Then  do  me  this  sacred  oftice  of  friendship. 
1  bave  a  young  brother,  a  lieutenant  de  Vais- 
seau,  who  was  badly  wounded  and  captured  by 
one  of  your  ships  of  war.  He  is  a  prisoner  at 
Reading.  I  bave  never  relieved  bis  neeetiitiet, 
partly  from  the  want  of  means,  and  partly  from 
my  absence  with  the  Emperor  at  Austerlitz, 
Wagram,  aud  Jena.  Take  these  seventy  Napo- 
leons, deliver  them  to  ray  brotber,  and  console 
hira  by  sayincr  what  you  know  of  me  and  of  his 
kind  old  uncle  and  aunt. ' ' 

We  parted:  I  was  but  eight-and-forty  boors  at 
Bordeaux,  when  I  obtained  a  passage  on  board 
aship  bound  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In 
tbe  night,  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  the  captam 
put  the  helm  up  and  steered  doe  north.  On 
my  expressing  my  astonishment,  he  frankly  told 
me,  that  his  American  papers  were  ail  forged, 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  the  Port  of  London, 
adding,  **You  need  pay  me  nothing  for  year 
passage,  since  I  ^^as  obliged  to  deceive  you,  and 
from  London  you  may  get  a  passage  to  lial- 
timore  any  day  in  tbe  week.**  I  became 
equally  confidential  and  to  bis  equal  estonisb- 
ment. 

In  three  days  we  had  past  through  the  Eng- 
lisb  Rocbefort  Squadron  and  Channel  Fleet,  and 
I  went  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  where  I  had 
a  long  interview  with  the  Admiral  in  Chief,  the 
Earl  St.  Vincent. 

I  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  Lenden,  when  I 
went  (o  Reading  on  my  friend's  mission.  I  found 
his  brother  had  died  about  six  months  before, 
partly  of  his  numerone  woonday  and  pertly  of  the 
melancholy  of  his;  sensitive  temper,  at  his  neg- 
lected, impoverished  state.  He  bad  died  in  great 
distress. 

I  bad  an  opportunity  of  eending  the  seventy 

Napoleons  to  their  owner,  by  a  gentleman  go- 
ing to  Paris.  However,  to  my  great  grief,  in 
about  three  months  I  received  from  this  travel* 
tor  a  bill  of  exchange  for  the  same  amount,  with 
a  letter,  saying  that  my  friend  had  been  killed 
m  a  charge  upon  the  Russian  Cuirassiers  at 
FriendlaM. 
Travetlinf  for  amusement  in  the  South  of 


France  in  1815,  I  repaired  to  Bordeaux,  and  vj- 
sited  the  chateau  of  my  friend's  uncle.  He  was 
dead,  but  the  widow,  though  extremely  old,  re- 
cognised, and  was  bitterly  afflicted  with  tbe  ffw* 
collections  I  occasioned  of  her  nephew.  Into 
her  hands  I  put  the  seventy  Napoleons;  and 
I  remained  tw«  dnye  under  her  roof,  consoling 
her  with  merited  eol^iee  of  myfoneroos  friend 
— the  Captain  of  Cuirassiers. 

Tnm  the  MB.  News  efa  Fonlia  NeUeewe. 

A  GAMBLIITG  AHECSIOTE. 

THB  EMPBROE  ALEXANDBB. 

Count  Zaradowski,  the  son  of  a  favourite 
minister  of  Catherine  II.,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  became  heir  to  a  vast  fortune.  I  had 
known  him  very  well  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
his  noble  birth,  his  amiable  manners,  and  a 
fund  of  information  far  beyond  his  years,  ren- 
dered bim  a  favourite  in  tbe  most  distingnishod 
circles  oC  the  Russian  capital.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  he  proposed  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent capitals  of  Europe,  and,  with  this  view» 
proceeded  straight  to  Vienna, '  during  tbe  Ki- 
ting of  the  Congress.  This  was,  of  course, 
an  excellent  preface  to  the  book  of  the 
world,  every  page  of  wbicb  be  was  anxious  to 
peruse. 

On  parting  with  this  young  nobleman  one 
evening,  while  we  were  at  Vienna,  I  engaged 
him  to  accompany  roe  to  tbe  Prater  next  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock,  to  try  a  pair  of  Hungarian 

horses,  which  I  intended  to  purchase. 

The  horses  were  harnesed  in.  ray  corricle, 
and  at  tbe  eppomted  boor  IwaeatZaradowski*s 

door.  On  entering,  I  was  met  by  his  valet, 
who  told  me  that  the  Count  was  not  yet  up. — 
"How!  not  up,"  I  exclaimed,. ..  ."and  m  bed 
before  midnight.. ..a  laxy  fellow!.... I'll  eoon 
rouso  him."  I  entered  his  chamber,  and  found 
his  curtains  closely  drawn. ..  ."Come,  come, 
Zaradowski,"  said  I,  **what  means  this?  i 
hope  you  are  not  ill}**— He  raised  his  bead 
from  the  pillow,  and  drawing  his  hand  across 
his  eyes,  as  if  to  dash  aside  a  tear,  he  ex- 
cleimed,  **AlasI  my  dear  father!  why  did  I 
lose  thee?" — "Count!"  resumed  I,  "What 
ails  you?  What  melancholy  drcan)  has  revived 
the  memory  of  your  father  at  this  inomoni?. . . . 
Come,  come,  the  horses  are  at  the  door."— 
"My  dear  friend,"  replied  he,  "it  is  no  dream, 

but  a  sad  reality  1  lost  two  millions  last 

night.**— **Zaredoweki,  are  you  mad?....  1  tell 
you,  you  are  in  bed,  where  1  left  you  last  night, 
i  extinguished  the  lights  myself  before  I  went 
away. . .  .Are  you  dreaming  or  asleep?"  **Nei- 
tber,  my  friend;  but  I  am  awakened  flnem  a 
steep  which  I  could  fain  have  wished  had  been 
my  last.  Z....  and  Count  B....  called  en 
me  after  you  went  away.  The  candles  were 
lighted,  we  played  the  whole  night,  and  i  leet 
two  millions  of  roubles,  for  which  they  have 
my  bills."  I  advanced  to  the  window,  and  en 
drawing  ando  tbe  eurtain*  I  saw  tbe  rhembet 
strowed  witb  cards.  A  few  skort  hours  ktd 
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completed  the  ruin  of  the  UDfortunate  young 
man.  "My  dear  Connt,>*  aaid  I,  **  in  all  pro 
bability  this  is  merely  a  joke,  intended  to  fright  - 
en you.  Be  comforted.  They  cannot,  surely, 
intend  to  rob  you  in  this  way.... I  will  go 
to  thou  inoMdiately.  Th&f  eaase  to  ba  my 
friends,  if  they  hesitate  for  one  mom«it  to  adopt 
the  course  which  honoui  dictates." 

In  a  f«w  miniitoa  I  was  ftl  Z....'i  .lodg- 
ingi.  I  endeavoorad,  by  every  possible  argu- 
ment, to  prevail  on  him  to  relinquish  his  un- 
just claims.  1  pointed  out  the  fatal  conse- 
qoeaees  that  might  ensue  to  ^himself,  if  the 
affair  should  reaoli  the  ears  of  tho  Emperor, 
whose  aversion  to  gaming  was  well  known*  and 
who,  1  said,  would  undoubtedly  make  eome 
signal  example,  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
(he  practice  among  his  oflicers.  But  all  my 
endeavours  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  justice 
nnavaiHng.  *He  ridietiled  what  be  termed 
mf  sentimental  pathos,  and  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  I  would  give  him  a 
chance  of  winning  my  curricle,  and  pair  of 
Himgarian  hones,  m  which  case,  he  observed, 
I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  preaohiog  for 
myself.    I  indignantly  left  liim. 

From  the  officer  I  went  to  the  diplomatist, 
whom  I  found,  if  possible;  still  more  devoid  of 
feeling.    He  made  a  long  speech  to  prove  to 
me  that  nothing  was  more  honest  and  honour- 
able, than  to  rouse  a  young  man  of  twenty  from 
his  bed  at  midnight,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
him  of  his  fortune.    "  Is  it  worth  while  to 
make  so  many  words  about  the  loss  of  a  few 
Dammaehkios?   aaid  he.   We^have  claimants 
here  for  thrones  which  have  been  lost  in  an  un- 
lucky game;  but  do  you  think  their  appeals 
will  be  listened  to?    Tou  law  the  gentleman 
who  left  me  just  as  you  enterads-^hit  waa  tho 
Nfarquis  Brignolo.    He  has  come  here  to  sue 
for  the  independence  of  Genoa.   He  is  am- 
baaaador  from  the  expiring  republie,  and  here 
is  the  energetic  protest  which  he  intends  to  ad- 
dress the  Congress.    You  may  read  it;  but  in 
spite  of  all  his  logic,  Genoa  will  be  given  to 
Piedmont.  The  winner  must  have  the  winnings. 
Venice,  with  all  her  ancient  wisdom,  has  dis- 
appeared.   The  Adriatic  has  not  swallowed 
hot  up;  but  Auatria  baa  won  her  and  Austria 
wiU  have  her.   Malta  solicits  iVom  the  Con- 
gress only  her  arms  and  her  rock;  but  it  is  said 
England  has  won  her,  and  let  England  keep 
her.    Prussia  baa  won  Saxony,^  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Russia,  Poland.    All  Europe  is  now 
at  play  round  a  large  green  table;  kingdoms 
are  the  stakes,  and  a  diplomatic  shake  of  the 
dice  may  win  a  bondroa  thonaand,  two  hun- 
dred   thousand,  or  a  » million   heads.  Why 
Should  not  1  win  a  few  scraps  of  paper,  when 
fertono  ia  inelioad  to  faTor  om?    **Bot  from 

your  friend,  Count  "  "Pshaw!  why  talk  to 

ma  of  friendship?    Is  friendship  or  even  rela- 
ttonsbip  ever  taken  into  account  in  the  winnings 
owl  loainga  of  erowna  and  sceptres?  Mj  dear 
49II0W,  Figaro  long  ago  decided  that  *Cf  ^ui* 
b9n  a  frtndrg  tU  bon  a  garder,*  '*  ^ 


This  heaitloss  sophistry!  I  treated  with  the 
contempt  it  deserved;  and  I  returned  aenow- 

fully  to  my  poor  friend  Zaradowski,  to  acquaint 
him  with  tho  ill-success  of  my  endeavours  to 
serve  him. 

The  result  fully  verified  what  I  had  hiatad 
to  Z....  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  en- 
tertained the  greatest  dislike  of  gaming  and 
garaeatera,  beard  the  atory,  which  indeed  made 

some  noisQ  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  From  that 
moment  he  withdrew  his  favour  from  Z.... 
who  told  me,  when  1  subsequently  met  him  in 
Paris,  that  ho  would  rather  have  lost  half  hia 
fortune,  than  the  affair  should  have  happened, 
and  that  he  should  always  regret  not  having  fol- 
lowed my  advice,  when  1  urged  hhn  to  arrange 
it. 

Count  Zaradowski  and  Count  B....  met, 
and  fought  with  swords.  Zaradowski  wounded 
his  adversary,  but  he  was  saDtenead  only  to  a 
small  fine.  However,  Alexander  never  forgave 
him,  for,  on  the  Count's  application  to  be 
attaehad  to  the  Raasian  ambassv  to  Flotonca, 
the  Bo^Mror  coupled  bia  fafiiaal  with  tho  fol- 
lowing observation: — 

**ln  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  to 
our  august  mother,  by  your  father,  Oomt  Zara- 
dowski, I  pardon  the  indaoorooa  praaamptioB  of 
your  re<|uest.** 

BYROira  MARRIAGE* 

PROM  moore's  Lire. 
The  first  mention  of  Miss  Millbanke,  after- 
wards Lady  Byron,  occurs  November  30,  1818. 

**  Yesterday,  a  very  pretty  letter  from  Anna- 
bella,  which  I  answered.  What  an  odd  situation 
and  friendship  ia  ours!— without  one  spark  of 
love  on  either  side,  and  produced  by  circtmi- 
ataaoea  which  in  genartl  load  to  coldness  on 
one  side,  and  aversion  on  the  other.  She  is  a 
very  superior  woman,  and  very  little  spoiled, 
which  is  strange  in  an  heiress  a  girl  of  twen- 
ty— a  peeress  that  is  to  be  in  her  own  right— -an 
only  child,  and  a  Savanle,  who  has  always  had 
her  own  way.  She  is  a  poetess,  a  mathemati- 
cian, a  netaphysieian,  and  yet  withal,  very  kind, 
generous,  and  gentle,  with  very  little  pretoO- 
tions.  Any  other  head  would  be  turned  with 
half  her  acquiaitionB,  and  a  tenth  of  her  advan- 
tages." 

In  the  extracts  from  his  jonrnal,  there  is  a 
passage  that  cannot  fail  to  have  been  remarked, 
where,  in  speaking  of  his  admiration  of  aomo 
lady  whose  name  he  has  himself  left  blank,  the 
noble  writer  sajrs,  "A  wife  would  be  the  salva- 
tion of  me."  It  was  under  this  conviction, 
which  not  only  himself,  but  some  of  his  frienda 
entertained,  of  the  prudence  of  his  taking  time- 
ly refuge  in  matrimony  from  those  perplexities 
which  form  the  sequel  of  all  less  regular  ties^ 
that  he  had  been  induced,  about  a  year  beforot 
to  turn  his  thoughts  senously  to  marriage — at 
least  seriously  his  thoughts  were  ever  ca 
pable  of  being  so  turned— and  chiefly,  I  bolievo 
by  the  advice  and  intervention  of  his  friend  La- 
dy Melbourne,  to  beceme  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
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ofarelative  of  thtt  lady,  Miss  Millbanke. — 
Though  his  proposal  was  not  then  accepted,  ev- 
«ry  assurance  of  friendship  and  regard  accom- 
panied the  refusal;  a  wiah  wa«  even  expressed 
that  they  should  continue  to  write  to  each  oth- 
er, and  a  correspondence,  aomewhat  lingular, 
iMtwMB  two  young  peraoas  of  different  aexett 
inasmuch  as  love  was  not  the  subject  of  it,  on- 
sued  botwee!)  them.  We  have  seen  how  highly 
Lord  Byron  estimated  as  well  the  virtues  as  the 
aeeoapliahinenle  of  the  young  lady;  but  it  ia 
evident  that  on  neither  aidOf  at  tkia  period,  was 
love  felt  or  professed. 

In  the  neaa  timo,  now  entonglomoirte  in  whioh 
Ua  heart  wat  tho  willing  dope  of  hio  ftnof  and 
ranity,  came  to  enwross  the  young  poet; 
and  atill,  as  the  usuul  penalties  of  such  pursuits 
Allowed,  bo  again  loaod  himielf  eigning  for 
the  sober  yoke  of  wedlock,  as  some  pecurity 
against  the  recurrence.  There  were,  indeed,  in 
tSe  int^al  between  Miss  Ifiilbanke's  refusal 
and  aoeeptance  of  him,  two  or  three  other  young 
women  of  rank,  who  at  different  times,  formed 
the  subject  of  his  matrimonial  dreams.  In  the 
aocietyof  one  of  those  whoae  family  had  long 
honoured  mo  with  thoir  friendship,  he  and  I 
passed  much  of  our  tioie,  during  this  and  the 
preceding  spring;  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  a 
•obaequeat  part  of  hia  eorrcspondence,  he  repre- 
sents me  as  having  entertained  an  anxious  wish 
that  he  should  so  far  cultivate  my  fair  friend's 
favor  as  togi?e  a  oh«nct|  lU  loiat,  of  matrimo- 
Dj  being  the  reaiilt* 

[To  a  certain  extent,  Mr.  Moore  acknowl- 
edges the  justice  of  this  representation.]  But 
(continues  he)  in  taking  for  granted,  (as  it  will 
appeal^  be  did  from  one  of  his  letters)  that  I  en- 
tertained any  decided  or  definite  wi?he9  on  the 
subject,  he  gave  me  more  credit  for  seriousness 
in  my  suggestions  than  I  deserved.  If  even  the 
lady  herself,  the  unconscious  object  of  these 
speculations,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  a  distinguished  acquain- 
tance, could  have  consented  to  undertake  the 
perilous,  but  still  possible  and  glorious  achieve- 
ment of  attaching  Byron  to  virtue,  I  own  that, 
sangnhiely  as,  in  theory,  I  might  have  looked  to 
the  result,  1  should  havosoen,not  without  trem- 
bling, the  happiness  of  one  whom  I  had  known 
and  vaiuud  Irom  her  childhood,  risked  in  the 
o;  pariment. 

*' The  ••circumstnnce  of  importance,"  to 
which  he  alludes  in  a  letter,  (September  1814,) 
was  hia  second  proposal  for  Miss  Millobankc, 
of  which  he  was  now  waiting  the  result.  His 
own  account,  in  hia  memoranda,  of  the  circum- 
stances that  le(^  to  this  step  is,  in  substance,  as. 
far  as  I  can  trost  my  recollection,  as  follows;— 
A  pMSOn,  who  had  for  some  time  stood  high  in 
his  aflection  and  confidence,  observing  how 
cheerless  and  unsettled  was  the  state  both  of 
his  mind  and  prospects,  advised  hire  strenaons- 
ly  to  marry;  and,  lAicr  much  discussion,  he  con-' 
sonled.  The  next  point  for  discussion  was,  who 
waatobo  the  object  of  his  choice;  himself  nam- 
ed liiss  MOUbanko.  Tc  iiis  **oworer,  hii  ad. 


viser  strongly  objected,  remarking  to  him,  that 
Miss  Millebanke  at  present  had  no  fortune,  and 
that  his  embarrassed  aflfairs  would  not  allow  him 
to  marry  without  one;  that  riio  was, moreover,  a 
learned  lady,  which  would  not  at  all  suit  him.  In 
coD8e<)uence  of  these  representations,  he  agreed 
that  hm  ftiendshoold  write  a  proponl  for  biro  to 
the  other  lady  nantied,  which  waa  according- 
ly done;  and  an  answer,  containing  a  refusal  .ar- 
rived as  they  were,  one  moruiag,  aittiog  togeth- 
er. "  You  see,"  said  Lord  Byron,  **^t  after 
all,  Miss  Millebanke  is  to  be  the  person — I  will 
write  to  her."  He  accordingly  wrote  on  the  mo- 
ment, and,  as  soon  as  be  had  finished,  his  friend 
remonstrating  still  strongly  against  his  choice, 
took  up  the  letter,  but,  on  reading  it  over,  ob- 
served, **  Well,  really,  this  is  a  very  pretty  let- 
ter—4t  is  a  pity  it  should  not  go:  I  never  read 
a  prettier  one.*'  "  Then  it  shall  go,"  said 
Lord  Byron;  and  in  so  saying,  sealed  and  aent 
off  on  the  instant,  this  fiat  of  his  fate. 

Next  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moore;  dated  '*  Nnw> 
stead  Abbey,  September  14,  1814.'*  • 

Here's  to  her  who  long 
Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh ! 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 
What  gold  could  never  buy." 

*<  My  dear  Moore, — I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, th^t  is,  I  4im  accepted,  and  one  usually 

hopes  the  rest  will  follow.  My  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  (that  ark  to  be,)  you  think  too  strait, 
laced  for  me,  although  the  paragon  of  only  chil- 
dren, and  inveated  with  *  golden  opinions  of  ali 
Rorfs  of  men,'  and  full  of  'most  blest  condi- 
tions' as  Desdemona  herself.  Miss  Millbanke 
is  the  lady;  and  I  have  her  father's  invitation  to 
proceed  there  in  my  elect  capacity,  which,  bow- 
ever,  I  cannot  do  till  I  have  settled  some  bust- 
ness  in  London  and  get  a  blue  coat. 

**  She  is  said  to  bo  an  heiress,  but  of  that  I 
really  know  nothing  certainly,  and  pha!)  not  in- 
quire; but  I  do  know  that  she  has  talents  and 
excellent  qualities;  and  you  will  not  deny  her 
judgment,  after  having  refused  six  suKors  and 
taken  me. 

Now,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  against 
this,  pray  do;  uiy  mind's  rosde  up,  positively  fix- 
ed, determined,  and  therefore  I  will  listen,  be- 
cause now  it  can  do  no  harm.  Things  may  oc- 
cur to  break  it  otF,  but  I  will  hope  not.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  by-tho-by— 
at  lea?t,  till  I  know  that  she  wishes  it  to  be 
public, — that  1  am  proposed  and  accepted. — 
You  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  wish  me  joy,  for 
one  mayn't  be  married  for  months.  I  am  going 
to  town  to-morrow,  but  expect  to  be  hoto,  on 
my  way  there,  within  a  fortnight. 

•*  If  this  had  not  happened,  I  sliovld  bnvo 
gone  to  Italy.  In  my  way  down,  perhaps,  you 
will  n^eet  me  at  Nottingham,  and  come  over 
with  rae  liero.  I  need  not  say  that  nothing 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure.  I  must,  of 
course,  reform  thoroughly;  and,  seriously,  iff 
can  contribute  to  her  happiness,  I  shall  sec«r& 
my  own.  She  !•  so  good  a  porson,  that^thai 
—in  shoit,  I  wish  I  was  n  betttr.  Einer»  lui. 
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In  another  letter,  dated  Oetobtr  18,  ha  saye;- 

"I  hope  Hodgson  is  in  a  fair  way  on  the 
same  voyage.  I  saw  him  and  his  idol  at  Hast- 
ings. I  wish  he  would  be  married  at  the  same 
time.  I  shouM  like  to  make  «  |Nirtj,— like 
people  electrified  in  a  rew,  by,  or  rather 
through,  the  same  chain,  holding  one  another's 
hands,  and  all  feeluig  the  ahocknt  once.  I 
have  not  yet  apprized  him  of  this.  He  makes 
such  a  serious  matter  of  all  theie  things,  and  is 
so  '  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike,'  that  it  is 
quite  overcoming  to  as  choice  spirite. 

'*  They  say  one  should'nt  be  married  in  a 
black  coat.  1  won't  have  a  blue  one-tbat'a  flat. 
1  hate  it. 

On  bis  arrival  in  town  he  had,  upon  inqairing 
into  the  state  of  his  affairs,  found  them  in  so  ut- 
terly embarrassed  a  condition  as  to  fill  hioi  with 
some  alarm,  and  even  to  suggest  to  hia  mind  the 

{)i  udence  of  deferring  his  marriage.  The  die  was, 
lowever,  caat,  and  he  had  now  no  alternative 
but  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, accompanied  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  he  set  out  for  Seaham,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Ralph  Miiibanke,  the  lady's  father,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Durham;  and  on  the  second  of  January, 
1815f  was  married. 

"  i  saw  bim  stand 
Before  an  ahsr  with  a  f;sBtle  bride ; 
Her  Face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  Starlight  of  bis  Boyhood; — as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 
The  selt'same  upect,  and  the  qaiverisg  shock 
That  m  the  antiqae  Oratory  sMok 
His  bosom  into  solitude,  and  then— 
As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced, — ami  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quitt  »nd  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  beard  not  bis  own  words, 
And  all  tmaas  reel'd  around  him ;  he  oould  see 
Not  that  whieh  was,  nor  that  which  shoeld  have  been; 
But  thr  nld  mansion,  and  (be  accustomed  hall, 
Aud  the  remcmber'd  chambers,  and  the  place, 
The  day,  the  boor,  the  snoshine  and  the  sbatta^ 
Ail  things  pertahiinji  to  that  place  and  hoar, 
Andtaer,  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back. 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  nnd  the  light,-— 
What  business  had  thiy  there  at  such  au  hour  ?" 

This  touching  picture  agrees  closely,  in  many 
of  its  circumstances,  with  his  own  prose  account 
of  the  wedding  in  his  memoranda,  and  I  feel 
justified  in  introducing  it,  historically,  here.  In 
that  memoir,  ha  described  himself  as  walking, 
on  the  morning  of  his  muiinfa,  with  the  most 
melancholy  reflections,  on  seeing  his  wedding 
suit  spread  out  before  him.  In  the  same  mood, 
be  wandered  ahont  the  gronnds  alona,  till  be 
was  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and  joined, 
for  the  tirst  time  on  that  day,  his  bride  and  her 
family.  He  knelt  down,  he  repeated  the  words 
aftnr  the  clergyman;  but  a  mist  was  before  his 
eyes — his  thoughts  were  elsewhere;  and  he  was 
but  awakened  by  the  congratulations  of  the  by> 
fltanders,  to  find  that  he  was-^narried. 

The  same  morning  the  wedded  pair  left  Sea- 
ham  for  Halnaby,  another  seat  of  Sir  Ralph  Miii- 
banke, in  the  same  county.  When  about  to  de- 
part. Lord  Byron  said  to  the  brido-***Miai  Mill* 


banko,  are  yon  roady?'*  amlstakn-wbteb'tbo  la- 
dy's confidential  attendant  ptononncod  to  bo  n 
"bad  omen." 

MARY  TREVOR. 

■T  rnXDBBICK  MUX.I.SB. 

**  ■      A  newer— 

"Unfaded,  yet  prepared  to  die."— fr«nlsiB«rlA. 

"  What  a  beautiful  evening  is  this,  my  dear, 
Henry,"  exclaimed  Mary  Trevor  to  her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  anxiously  watching  over 
her  pale  and  drooping  form  during  the  short 
and  feverish  sleep  from  which  she  had  just 
awoken.  Her  husband  went  to  the  open  win- 
dow, through  which,  from  the  little  garden, 
came  the  sweet  smell  of  the  roses  and  jes- 
samines, refreshed,  yet  bending  with  the 
weight  of  n  shower  just  gone  by.  It  was  ono 
of  these  serene  and  beautiful  evenings  of  au- 
tumn 80  common  towards  the  latter  end  of 
September;  the  blue  sky  above  bad  not  a  sha- 
dow between  it  and  the  earth — the  hoavy 
clouds  of  the  shower  that  had  just  passed  were 
sinking  low  beneath  the  dark  trees  of  the  fo- 
rest, the  akirts  of  which  mum  elone  op  to  tbo 
palling  whieh  surrounded  the  garden  or  Honrj 
Trevor's  cottage.  There  was  no  sound  abroad 
but  the  song  of  the  wood-pigeon  from  the  fo- 
rest, or  the  distant  barking  of  some  shepherd's 
dog  as  he  drove  the  sheep  home  to  the  evening 
fold.  Mary  now  joined  her  husband,  and  tak- 
ing his  arm  they  both  walked  out  into  tbo 
open  evening;  they  were  silent  for  the  first 
few  minutes  after  leaving  the  cottage,  for 
Henry  Trevor's  heart  was  full  almost  to  burst- 
ing at  the  sight  of  his  beloved  wife  slow  nuk- 
ing unto  death,  from  that  rapid  and  fatal  dis- 
ease, consumption.  The  burning  hectic  flush 
that  had  lit  up  the  cheeks  of  Mary  upon  first 
coming  out  into  the  fresh  evening  air,  had  now 
left  them,  and  they  were  again  pale  and  co- 
lourless as  the  fairest  marble;  her  spirits  were 
as  gay  and  as  buoyant  as  ever,  but  at  times 
these  too  would  droop,  and  the  tears  would 
chase  each  other  down  her  pale,  pale  cheeks, 
till  a  wild,  hysteric  ht  of  weeping  or  laughter 
would  silence  her  oppressed  heart,  and  her 
tears  would  tlien  cease  to  flow  and  her  spirits 
would  gradually  regain  their  accustomed  lights 
ness  and  buoyancy. 

Mary  was  the  eldest  of  four  sisters,  the 

daughters  of  the  curate  of  the  village  of  D  , 

in  the  county  of  £  .  It  waa  about  four  years 

previous  to  the  time  at  which  I  am  now  writing, 
that  Henry  Trevor  first  saw  her,  and  touched 
by  her  beauty,  (for  Mary  had  been  very  beau- 
tiful,) her  elegance  and  accomplishments,  he 
aflbctionately  wooed  and  won  her,  and  two 
years  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  Mary  was 
made  the  happy  wife  of  Henry  Trevor.  No 
two  homgs  ever  seemed  more  formed  for  each 
other,  and  their  wedding  day  was  as  a  ''sunshine 

holiday"  to  the  whole  village  of  D  ,  where 

Mary  resided.  Her  pathway  to  church  waa 
strewn  with  flowtn  bj  tho  villefe  girls,  and 
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many  a  prayer  was  that  day  raised  to  heaven 
that  God  would  bless  and  protect  her  and  her 
husband.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  soon 
over-»Mar]f'fl  father  pronounced  a  nuptial  be- 
nediction over  them,  and  giving  them  his  bless- 
ing, thej  parted,  and  the  young  couple  drove 
off,  followed  by  tb«  prayers  end  hearty  good 
wishes  of  all  around  them.  They  then  parted 
never  again  to  meet  upon  this  earth. 

For  the  tirst  twelvemonth  after  their  mar- 
riage pleaeare  and  happineae  aeemed  to  have 
strewn  their  path  with  ♦*  flowers  that  never 
faded."  But  about  this  time  the  heart  of  Mafjr 
Trevor  was  destined  to  receive  a  sodden  shoek 
in  the  deaUi  of  her  father;  this  affected  her 
spirits  very  much,  but  her  husband's  fond  af- 
fection kept  up  her  drooping  heart,  and  hope 
smiled  again  around  her,  and  ehe  felt  happy. 
But  alas!  a  heavier  trial  was  yet  to  come  upon 
her  in  the  death  of  her  first  and  only  child. 
She  patched  for  many  long  dajs  and  nights 
by  the  hod  side  of  her  infant— «o  soon  to  go  to 
heaven;  the  blow  at  last  came,  but  death 
struck  feebly,  and  with  a  sigh  its  little  spirit 
aseended  no  into  heaven.  This  last  trial  proved 
too  sad  and  too  severe  for  Mary's  gentle  spirit, 
and  gradually  (in  spite  of  her  husband's  doting 
affection,  and  her  sister  £mily's  fond  care,)  she 
drooped,  and  drooped  Ulco  a  withered  lily, 
imtil  it  was  but  too  plain  unto  all  who  saw  her, 
that  the  once  gay  and  happy  Mary  Trevor 
would  soon  sink  into  an  untimely  grave.  She 
had  been  tenderly  watched  and  nuTsed,  and 
her  husband  hoped  that  the  evil  moment  had 
gone  by,  and  that  she  would  be  again  restored 
viato  blessed  health.  It  was  on  such  an  even- 
ing in  autumn  as  I  have  described,  that,  tempted 
by  the  firmness  and  beauty  of  the  evening,  Mary 
had  ventured  out  alas!  but  it  was  for  the  last 
time. 

Her  husband  had  walked  on  slowly  with  her 
and  in  silence,  down  the  green  lane  that  led 
from  the  cottage  to  the  village  church,  the  spire 
of  which  pointing  up  to  heaven  in  the  evening 
light,  could  be  distinctly  seen  some  distance  off, 
rising  amid  the  dark  funereal  yews  that  grew  in 
the  churchyard  around  it,  but  here  Mary  became 
so  exhausted  from  fatigue,  that  she  sunk  faint- 
ing into  his  arms.  He  bore  her  gently  on,  still 
drooping  upon  his  shoulder,  and  seated  her 
down  in  the  beantifnl  sunset,  on  one  of  the 
grassy  graves  in  that  church-yard,  enamelled 
with  the  few  autumn  flowers  that  were  yet  re- 
maining on  the  ground,  and  drooping  in  the 
ovening  dew.  She  faintly  opened  her  soft  blue 
eyes  upon  him,  and  then  raised  them  up  to  that 
beautiful  heaven  above,  to  which  her  pure  and 
gentle  spirit  seemed  so  fast  baslei^g.  She 
mon  recovered,  and  leaning  upon  her  husband's 
arm,  she  returned  slowly  to  that  home,  which, 
alas!  she  was  never  to  leave  again  but  wrapped 
in  the  white  shroud  of  death,  and  borne  to  the 
cold  cnrch-yard  giave.  From  this  time  Mary 
Trevor  gradually  neared  that  bourne,  through 
4ayi  of  autumn  smishine  and  nights  of  holy 
beaaCy,  from  whenee  no  traveller  ever  rotnms. 


Her  [husband  and  her  sister  watched  over  her 
pallid  form  with  every  care  that  the  fondest 
love  could  give,  but  the  decree  had  been  written 
in  heaven,  that  Mary  Trevor  was  not  long  for 
this  earth  below.  The  stroke  of  death  came  at 
last,  but  it  fell  almost  as  gently  upon  her  as  upoa 
her  infant,  who-hsd  gone  onto  heaven  before 
her.  There  was  no  sound  heard  in  that  little 
room,  all  was  silent  and  hushed  as  the  evening 
without,  and  at  that  beautiful  hour  the  spirit  of 
Mary  Trevor  paiaed  away  from  thai  earth  into 
heaven.  They  had  been  watching  by  her  bed- 
side throughout  the  day  since  the  morning,  there 
was  no  struggle  through  her  frame  to  tell  when 
death  came  near,  and  the  silence  of  her  breath- 
ing alone  told  them  that  her  soul  had  fled  and 
ascended  up  into  the  holy  evening  skies. 

The  eister  fell  down  by  the  nde  of  the  dead, 
in  a  deep,  deathly  swoon;  the  childless  and  the 
widower  grasped  the  cold  hand  and  kissed  lha. 
fair  brow:— "  Oh  tied!  oh  God!  my  Mary!" 
escaped  from  his  Irpt; — 'twas  not  a  cry,  but  a 
half-stifled  prayer;  and  in  heavy  agony  of  sjHritt 
he  sank  down  by  his  dead  wife. 

There  was  then  a  bushy  silence  In  that  plaoe 
of  the  dead,  through  the  blue  darkening  hours 
of  twiliglit,  and  through  the  holy  starlight  of 
the  night,  even  until  the  rising  of  the  morning; — 
but  there  are  boors  (and  these  were  they)  when 
the  veil  of  silence  must  bo  thrown  over  thecom* 
munion  of  the  spirit  with  its  Maker. 

There  was  no  sound  heard  in  that  little  room, 
but  the  footsteps  of  those  who  were  placing  the 

shrouded  and  beautiful  dead  in  the  deep  coffin 
which  was,  the  next  day,  to  be  borne  to  the 
turfy  grave  and  laid  low  beneath  the  damp  sod  in 
the  churchyard.  There  were  steps  heard  descend- 
ing the  narrow  stair,  the  door  of  the  collage  j 
was  opened  and  closed  again,  and  all  was  silent. 
Henry  Trevor  saw  them  depart  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  room  above  where  the  cofHn  of  his 
wife  lay,  and  at  that  moment  a  cloud  passed 
away  from  the  beautiful  sunset,  and  the  rays 
fell  upon  the  page  of  the  Holy  Bible  he  had  been 
reading,  and  the  words  *'  God  is  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble"  shone  like  light  upon 
his  soul/  and  he  felt  comforted,  and  went  and 
sat  down  by  the  coffin,  and  watched  and  slum- 
bered there  through  the  night.    Early  in  the 
next  morning  the  sound  of  footsteps  was  heard 
in  the  passage  beyond  the  little  room  where  he 
had  spent  the  niglit,  the  footsteps  approached, 
and  he  arose  up  to  hear  with  calmness  any 
words  of  hope  and  consolation  from  a  fellow- 
christian.  There  was  a  slight  tap  at  the  door: — 
it  was  opened,  and  a  grey-haired  old  man,  the 
curate  of  the  village,  entered   with  Emily, 
Mary's  sister,  leaning  on  his  arm.  '*  My  eon,  be 
of  good  cheer,  nor  mourn  as  those  who  have  no 
hope  in  this  vale  of  tears  below,"  were  the 
words  the  good  old  man  addressed  to  the  hus- 
band upon -entering  the  room,  and  they  all  thre* 
knelt  down,  and  he  prayed  aloud  that  God 
would  sutler  tins  bitter  cup  to  pass  from  them; 
there  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes  after  that  j 
prayer  was  ended,  and  each  heart  relieved  itaelf 
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in  Mbbing  and  in  tears.    They  nroee  from 

prayer  and  went  out  into  the  litlle  garden, 
where  a  few  flowers  were  opening  to  the 
morning  sunshine,  and  tho  old  man  spoke  unto 
the  widower  and  sisterless  words  of  holy  hope 
and  comfort}  and  bleaaing  them  both,  he  left 
them. 

Tbe  hoar  of  aanset  waa  rery  near  when  the 

heavy  toll  of  the  funeral  bell  sounded  from  the 
village  church-tower  over  to  the  distant  ham- 
lets, and  each  one  who  heard  it  stopped  and 
listened,  as  that  bell  sent  Badnesainto  his  heart, 
for  each  one  knew  that  sound  would  soon  roll  over 
the  new-made  grave  of  Mary  Trevor:  each  one 
had  loved  and  reapected  her,  and  all  now  felt  aor- 
row  for  the  mourners.   That  bell  tolled  on,  and 
the  funeral  train  slowly  moved  out  from  the 
cottage  with  the  dark  pall  and  the  coffin,  and 
went  down  the  green  lane  which  led  to  the 
church-yard,  where  it  was  met  by  a  train  of  the 
village-girls,  who  went  with  it,  strewing  flowers 
in  the  way  to  the  grave.    There  was  a  crowd 
around  it,  bnt  each  one  made  way  when  the 
burial-train  approached.   The  holy  w  ords  of  the 
burial  aervice  were  begun  by  that  gray-haired 
old  man,  who  had  knelt  down  with  the  mourn- 
ers that  morning  in  the  room  where  the  coffin 
lay,  and  as  he  read,  each  heart  was  hushed, 
each  breath  was  stopped,  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  that  old  man'a  voice,  or  the  stifled  aobbing 
of  the  mourners  at  the  foot  of  the  grave;  tliose 
holy  words,  "Ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust," 
Bounded  over  the  church-yard,  and  the  harsh 
clay,  rattled  upon  the  coffin,  each  prayer  had 
been  said  by  that  grave,  and  each  heart  had 
answered  to  them,  and  the  service  for  the  dead 
was  over,  the  tolling  of  the  funeral  bell  had  died 
away,  and  its  echoes  had  floated  up  to  blue 
evening  skies,  and  over  the  q^uiet  hush  and  re- 
pose of  the  brown  antnmn  woods,  until  they 
\Tcre  heard  no  more.     Tho  grave  was  soon 
closed  up,  and  the  villagers  dispersed,  one  by 
one,  until  that  burial  ground  was  as  silont  and 
as  ahadowIesB  as  before,  and  the  mild  light  of 
^he  evening  stars  and  the  rising  moon  shown 
down  from  the  skies  above,  upon  the  new  made 
grave  where  reposed  Mary  Trevor. 

From  the  Kcr])srike,  fnr  1R"0. 
TIIK   FALSE  KIIY.IIK. 

BY  TIIK  AUTDOa  Of  "  FRANKKKSTBUI.** 

"  Cnme,  tell  me  where  the  maid  in  luund 

Whnne  heart  can  love  without  deceit. 
And  [  will  raofe  tbe  world  aronnd 

To  «lf II  one  momsai  at  ti«r  flMt.**— Tboxji.!!  MnnnK . 

On  a  fine  July  day,  the  fair  Ikbrgaret,  Que:  n 
of"  Navarre,  then  on  a  visit  to  her  roval  hrtiilier, 
harl  arninged  a  rural  feast  for  the  morning  f  ol- 
lowing, which  Fmncia  declined  attending.  Me 
was  melancholy;  and  the  cause  was  said  to  be 
some  lover's  quarrel  with  a  favourite  dame.  The 
morrow  came,  and  dark  rain  and  murky  clouds 
destroyed  at  once  the  schemes  of  the  courtly 
throng-.  Marpfaret  was  angry,  and  she  grew 
weary:  her  only  hope-  for  amusement  was  in 
Frmncis,  and  he  had  shut  hhnaelf  op-^n  excel- 
lent reason  why  the  shoidd  the  moie  desire  to 


see  him.  She  entered  hit  apartmeiit:  he  waa 

standing  at  the  casement,  against  which  tiie 
noisy  sliower  beat,  writing  with  a  diamond  on 
tlie  glass.  Two  beautiful  dogs  were  his  sole 
companions.  As  Queen  Margaret  entered,  he 
hastily  let  down  tlie  silken  curtain  before  the 
window,  and  looked  a  little  confused. 

**What  treason  ia  this,  my  liege,*'  aaid  the> 
queen,  **  which  crimsons  your  cheek?  I  mutt 
see  the  same." 

*•  It  is  treason,"  replied  the  king,  '*  and  there- 
fore sweet,  aweet  sister,  thou  roayest  not  see  it." 

This  tlie  more  excited  Margaret's  curiosity, 
and  a  playful  contest  ensued:  Francis  at  last 
yielded:  he  threw  himself  on  a  huge  high>baoke4 
settee;  and  as  the  lady  drew  back  the  curtain 
with  an  arch  smile,  he  grew  grave  and  sentimcn* 
tal,  as  he  reflected  on  the  cause  which  bad  in- 
spired his  libel  against  all  womankind. 

<<What  hiKve  we  here?"  cried  Margaret!  "nay* 
this  is  lese  majeste — 

*(toiiTent  ftBRM  varie, 

Pier,  fau  qui  s'y  fie!' 

Very  little  change  would  greatly  amend  your 

coupletr— would  it  not  ran  better  thus— 

'Souvent  homme  varie, 

Bisn  folle  qui  s'y  fist* 
I  conld  tell  you  twenty  stories  of  man's  inoon- 

stancy." 

*'l  will  be  content  with  one  true  tale  of  wo- 
man's fidelity,''  said  Francis,  drily  t  '*but  do  not 
provoke  me.  t  would  fain  be  at  peace  with 
the  soft  Mutabilities,  for  thy  dear  sake." 

"I  defy  your  grace,"  replied  Margaret,  rashly, 
"to  instance  the  falsehood  of  one  noble  and  well 
reputed  dame." 

*'Not  ev^n  Emilie  dc  Lagny?"  asked  the 
king. 

This  was  a  sore  subject  for  the  queen.  Emi- 
lie had  been  brought  up  in  her  own  household, 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  moat  virtuous  of  her 
maids  of  honour.  She  had  longloYcd  the  Sire 
de  Lagny,  and  their  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  rejoicings  but  little  ominous  of  the  result. 
De  Lagny  was  accused  but  a  year  after  of  tcai 
torously  yielding  to  the  empcrorafortress  under 
his  command,  and  he  ^s  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual imprisonment.  For  some  time  £milie 
seemed  inconsolable,  often  visiting  the  mi>erable 
dungeon  of  l^cr  liusband,  and  sudering  on  her 
return,  from  witnessing  his  wretchedness,  such 
parox)  sms  of  grief  as  threatened  her  life.  Sud- 
denly, in  ilie  midst  of  her  sorrow,  she  disap[)enr- 
ed;  and  inquiry  only  divulged  the  disgraceful 
fact,  that  she  had  escaped  from  France,  bearing 
her  jewels  with  her,  and  accompanied  by  her 
pai^e,  Kobinet  Leroux.  It  was  whispered  that, 
during  their  journey,  the  lady  and  the  stripling 
often  occupied  one  chamber;  and  Margaret  en« 
raged  at  these  discoveries,  commanded  that  no 
further  quest  should  be  made  for  her  loat  ft- 
vourite. 

Taunted  now  by  her  brother,  she  defended 
Emilie,  declaring  tliit  slic  believed  her  to  be 
guiltless,  even  guing  so  far  as  to  boast  that  witli- 
in  a  month  she  would  bring  proof  of  her  inno- 
cence. 
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•Robintt  wu  a  pwtty  boy,"  sftid.Frtiids 

laughing. 

«*Let  us  make  a  bet,"  cried  Margaret:  «'  if  1 
lose,  I  will  bear  this  vile  rhyme  of  thine  as  a 

motto  tony  shame  to  my  grave;  if  I  win  " 

"I  will  break  my  window,  and  grant  thee 
whatever  boon  thou  askest.'* 

The  result  of  this  bet  was  long  sung  by  trou- 
bador  wnA  minstrel.   The  Queen  employed  a 
hundred  emissaries— published  rewards  for  any 
intelligence  of  Emilie — all  in  vain.    The  month 
was  expiring  and  Margaret  would  htare  given 
many  bright  jewels  to  redeem  her  word.  On 
the  eve  of  the  fatal  day,  the  jailor  of  the  prison 
in  which  the  Sire  de  Lagny  was  confined  sought 
an  aodience  of  the  Queent  he  brought  her  a 
message  from  the  knight  to  saj',  that  it  the  lady 
Margaret  would  ask  his  pardon  as  her  boon,  and 
obtain  from  h^  royal  brother  that  he  might  be 
brought  before  him,  her  bet  was  won.  Fair 
Magaret  was  very  joyful,  and  readily  made  the 
desired  promise.   Francis  was  unwilling  to  see 
hiifiklto  serf  ant,  but  he  was  in  high  good  hu- 
mour, for  a  cavalier  had  that  morning  brought 
intelligence  of  a  victory  over  the  Imperialists. 
The  messenger  himself  was  lauded  in  the  des- 
patches as  the  most  fearless  and  bravest  knight 
in  France.    The  king  loaded  him  with  presents, 
only  regretting  that  a  vow  prevented  the  sol- 
dier ficofli  TsisinK  hit  visor  or  declaring'  his 
name. 

The  same  evening,  as  the  setting  sun  shone 
on  the  lattice  on  which  the  ungallaut  rhyme  was 
traced,  Francis  reposed  on  the  ssme  settee,  and 
the  beautiful  Queen  of  Navarre,  with  triumph  in 
her  bright  eyes,  sat  beside  him.   Attended  by 
guards,  the  prisoner  was  brought  in:  his  frame 
was  attenuated  by  privation,  and  he  walked  with 
tottering  steps.    He  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Francis, 
and  uncovered  his  head;  a  quantity  of  rich 
golden  hair  then  escaping,  fell  over  the  sunken 
cheeks  and  pallid  brow  of  the  suppliant.   **  We 
have  treason  here!"  cried  the  king:  "  Sir  jailor, 
where  is  your  prisoner?" 

«*S'ire,  blame  him  not,"  said  the  soft  falt«ring 
voice  of  Emilie;  "wiser  men  than  he  have  been 
deceived  by  woman.    My  dear  lord  was  guilt- 
less of  the  crime  foi-  which  he  suffered.  There 
was  but  one  mode  to  save  hiro: — I  assumed  his 
chains — he  escaped  with  poor  Hnbinet  Leroux 
in  my  attire—hc  joined  your  army:  the  young 
and  gallant  cavdter  who  delivered  the  despach- 
es  to  your  grace,  whom  you  overwhelmed  with 
honours  and  reward,  is  my  own  Eguerrard  de 
JLagny.   I  waited  but  for  his  arrival  with  testi- 
monials of  his  innocence,  to  declare  myself  tn 
my  lady,  the  Queen.    Has  she  not  won  her  bet? 

And  the  boon  she  asks  " 

"Is  de  Lagny 's  pardon,"  said  Margaret,  as  she 
also  kneltto  the  king;  **spare  your  faithful  vss- 
8al,dre,  and  reward  this  lady's  truth,** 

Francis  first  broke  the  false-speaking  window, 
then  he  raised  the  ladies  from  their  supplicatory 
posture. 

In  the  toaiotiiient  given  to  eelcbnte  this  | 


♦•Triumph  of  Ladies,"  the  Sire  de  I^gny  bore 
og"  every  prize;  and  surely  there  was  more  love- 
liness in  Emilie'k  faded  cheek— more  grace  in 
her  emaciated  form,  type  as  they  were  of  trues 
aflfection — than  in  the  prouder  bearing  and 
fresher  complexion  of  the  most  brilliant  beauty 
in  attendance  on  the  courtly  festival. 


THE  UNKNOWN  BfiAP. 
BT  xas.  eonwiir. 


£j||j"Before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
anM^g  roaay  tokens  indicative  of  th  exiaienee  of 
another  oontinent,  Dr.  Boberlion  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing: — "Cants  of  ,m  enormous  size  had  been 
seen  floating  upon  tbe  wavea,  which  resembled 
those  desM%ed  by  Ptolemy  at  produelions  peon- 
li:ir  to  the  East  Indies.    After  a  course  of  wester- 
ly winds,  trees  lorn  up  by  the  roots  were  otten 
driven  upon  the  eoasts  of  the  Asores;  and  at 
one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men  with  stng»jlar 
features,  resembling  neither  the  inhabitants  ot'  Bu- 
rore  nor  i^frica  were  east  ashore  there."] 

Ye  Dead  of  an  unknown  distant  land. 
What  do  ye  here  oo  our  sea-girt  strand  { 
Have  the  wild  waves  torn  you  frOBS  your  iiome 
In  a  world  like  ours,  or  do  ye  come 
From  Ooean^  eaveraM  bed  7 

Is  the  hope  of  the  venturous  ceaman  true, 
riiHt  points  to  a  far  coast's  shadowy  blne^ 
O'er  {lath less  seas,  whose  billows  he 
Dark  as  the  shores  of  futurity  i 
Awake,  and  say,  ye  Dead ! 


We  have  seen  the  tali,  m^ijesiic  cane 
Borne  prostrate  on  the  heaving  main  ; 
And  trees,  up-rent  by  tlie  western  b!;i»<, 
The  rolling  tides  on  uur  isles  have  cast,—  . 
These  shew  of  verdant  bowers. 

But  J  ct  though  your  features  bear  no  trace 
Uf  kindred  with  our  fairer  race. 
Ye  tell  us  of  breathing  sentient  forms 
Haunting  those  groves  o'er  the  ocean's  Storms— 
Of  humao  griefii  like  onrs. 

Awake,  awake ! — But  those  dusk  forms  lay 
C>>li!  silent  things  in  the  sun's  warm  ray, 
Wound  in  the  coils  of  their  long  black  hair. 
In  death's  dark,  dreamless  sUimber  there ; 
Unwitting  that  strange  meti  o'vr  them  bent 
The  gaae  of  inqniring  wonderment  t 

Xor  saw  they  that  isle  of  their  exiled  praves. 
Nor  heard  they  the  hoarse  assassin  wares 
Booming  along  in  their  sullen  pride, ' 
As  the  deei,>  sea  eallsd  back  her  rebellioos  tide. 


Ye  are  mnte — still  mate— >bnt  ye  are  i»er*. 

Sad  tokens  of  some  existent  sphere, 
Where  never  bark  our  ancient  worUl 
Triurapantly  her  white  sails  liath  furt'd^ 
Nor  seen  hei  pennons  ttream. 

The  voices  thst  told  in  days  of  yore 
Of  anothtr  clime  'a.  far  distnnt  shore — 
Tlie  light  of  science  that  then  was  viewed 

u  phantom  hmp  by  fools  poiaasdy 

Is  now  BO  mora  a  draamt 
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Clement  Meyerfield  and  Clara  Jstneana, 

.A  TALE. 

Farewell,  the  youth  whom  sighf  could  not  detain; 
Whom  Zara'a  breakioj;  heart  iiMilored  ia  taib! 
ITct,  M  thou  goeat,  may  every  blatt  arite, 
Weak  and  uofelt  as  these  rejected  si;j;h>I 
Safe  o'er  the  wild,  no  perils  mayeu  thou  see, 
nor  gri«b  eadan,  nor  WMp,  Mm  jontb,  like  me.** 

Oh!  let  me  Huft^ly  to  the  fair  return, 

Say,  with  a  kisa,  she  muit  not,  shall  not  mourn. 

COLLllfS. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  extended  pedestil^n 
journiea  which  I  have  made  in  the  wide  epread- 
iHg  WMt,  and  in  October,  1818,  ae  I  waa  alewly 
wanding  my  way  along  a  narrow  path  over  one 

of  those  interminable  plains  which  spread  as  a 
southern  border  to  Louisiana,  as  the  western 
aan  ahot  ita  obliqne  rays  upon  a  baautifal  line  of 
.wooda,  akirting  along  the  Teche,  my  eye  caught 
the  view  of  a  white  cottage,  rising  slowly  and 
modestly  amid  a  grove  of  evergreen  oaks.  On 
foot,  and  waary  as  I  was,  even  tha  feeling  of 
slow  fever  could  not  banish  from  my  mind  a 
relish  for  the  soft  and  tranquil  aoene.  The 
ooaanio  raetnasa  of  thoae  grassy,  wide  spread- 
ing meadows,  has  a  aomatning  of  awful  yet  de- 
lightful aspect  as  the  aan  aeena  to  aink  into  their 
western  bosom. 

Aa  my  steps  naared  tha  csOttage,  I  beheld,  in 
the  neatly  enclosed  yard  before  its  door,  a  man 
walking  tranquilly  backwards  and  forwards,  evi- 
dently like  myself,  admiring  the  splendid  picture 
of  an  autumn  evening  in  Loniaiana.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  wicket  gate  I  was  met  by  the  own- 
er, who,  whilst  opening  it.  observed,  in  good 
French,  though  with  tba  tona  of  a  foreigner  to 
that  language  and  patton: — 

'*  Thou  art  a  traveller  and  welcome  to  my 
roof;  give  me  thy  burden  and  walk  in." — 
Astonished  and  delighted  with  tha  open,  kindly 
ho8pitality  which  anticipated  my  wishes,  and 
which  sweetened  the  temporary  home;  and, 
whilst  tendering  my  thanks,  my  eye  waa  Invo- 
luntarily fixed  on  the  face  and  figure  of  my  host. 
His  hair  and  wrinkles  bespoke  the  passage  of 
sixty  years,  with  a  skin  extremely  fair,  and,  on 
tha  taint  of  which,  even  the  siro  of  Attacapas 
had  made  little  impression.  His  fine  but  striking 
blue  eyes  beamed  under  a  most  majestic  and 
ample  forehead.  His  mouth  had  something 
aareaatic,  whilst  the  whole  countenance  ex« 
pressed  sense  and  good  nature.  The  form  was 
in  a  peculiar  manner  well  proportioned.— 
Though  not  above  middle  size,  strength  appear- 
ed yet  to  nerve  every  limb. 

Entering  into  a  small  but  extremely  neat  sit| 
ting  room,  1  was  again  welcomed  by  a  female 
even  still  more  prepossessing  than  her  husband. 
In  appearance,  about  forty,  yet  with  much  that 
remained  from  by-f»one  years.  Eyes  most  spark- 
lingly  clear  and  black,  and  hair  as  jetty,  were 
contrasted  by  skin  embrowned  by  a  southern 
sun.  This  lady  also  spoke  in  French,  with  the 
idiom  of  a  foreigner,  though  different  from  that 
whieh  marked  ihe  language  of  har  husband. 

Tha  aappar  table  was  eat,  and,  after  ablution 
18 


from  a  basin  of  pure  water  handed  by  my  host, 
1  sat  down  a  delighted  and  welcome  stranger. 
Tha  custom  of  banding  to  the  travallwr  water  to 

bathe  bespeaks  Asiatic  and  primitive  manners. 
It  is  one  of  tiiosc  sucrcil  customs  which  oriental 
nations  regard  as  amongst  the  highest  duties  of 
hospitality.  The  Sarmatian,  Greek,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  nations  demonstrate  the 
origin  of  their  moral  habits  from  the  practice  of 
this  patriarchal  rite. 

The  kind  reception  I  had  received,  and  the 
surprise  of  the  moment,  produced  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  my  fever,  but  seated  at  table  a  total  want 
of  anpatito  and  the  flneb  in  my  face  axpoaad  my 
condition  to  the  observing  host. 

*  Thou  art  unwell,  friend,'  said  he,  gently, 
taking  my  hand  and  feeling  my  pulse.  '  I  have 
travelled,  and  necessity  has  made  me  something 
of  a  physician.  Thou  hast  a  fever — I  hope — 1 
believe  not  dangerous j  thou  nee<(l8t  rest;'  and, 
saying  so,  ho  roso  and  led  me  into  a  very  clean 
though  plain  room,  and  whilst  I  was  preparing 
to  retire  to  a  bed  which  invited  repose  by  exhal- 
ing that  indescribable  fragrance  inseparable 
from  deanlinesa,  my  host  w^kadoat  btrtratom* 
ed  with  a  most  grateful  potionaa  I  waa  plaoiog 
my  pillow. 

*  brink  this,  friend,  and  peace  and  rest  be 
with  thee;*  said  he,  ap  I  received  and  swallowed 
the  medicine.  Then  closing  the  curtains  of  the 
bed,  he  took  up  the  candle  and  retired.  It  was  in« 
dead  reat  I  wanted.  Tha  fever  alowly^  abated, 
and  1  sunk  info'  a  sweet  sleep,  which  the 
strengthening  light  of  a  monung  sun  only 
broke. 

Every  thing  was  still  quiet  round  the  cottage, 

and,  whilst  waking  with  renewed  health,  I  be 
held  some  manuscripts  carelessly  scattered  over 
the  dressing  table,  and  within  my  reach.  I 
picked  up  one  and  read  the  title,  '  Memoirs  of 

It  waa  in  French;  my 


curiosity  was  roused.  I  opened  to  the  inlrO' 
dttction  and  read  what,  for  reasons  yet  to  be  ex* 
plained,  I  now  give  the  translation. 

'  When  we  have  seen  pass  the  thirty  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century — when  we  have 
lived  to  the  preaent  epoch,  (1818)— when  we 
have  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  least  expofted  events,  which  are  de- 
scnbed  in  thia  little  volume*  and  when  we  re- 
flect that  we  have  been  not  only  a  apectator  but 
often  an  actor  in  the  varied  scenea  recorded  in 
its  pages;  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  desire  to 
note  the  principal  facta,  and  to  place  on  paper 
these  glances  at  past  cvcnta— tbesereeoUeetioiui 

and  these  observations. 

*  The  struggle  between  the  English  colonies  of 
North  America  and  the  mother  eonatrv;  this 
long,  doubtful  struggle,  v^hich  terminated  by  se- 
curing the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  taught  the  people  of  those  states  to  wrest 
the  aeknowledgment  of  their  righta,  even  from 
the  mouth  of  force  and  oppression.* 

'  The  reign  of  Frederick  11.,  this  philosophic 
king,an  ailtMir  and  warrior,who,in  tnm,wa8  coo- 
qoered  and  a  oonqaem»  completed  bit  rotgn  by 
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giving,  nt  the  expense  of  hit  neighbours,  a  wide 

extension,  and  secured  to  Prussia  a  distinguish- 
ed rank  amongst  the  oowers  of  Europe.  The 
reigni  of  Joeeph  II.  nna  Cetharine  11.,  productive 
of  80  many  retorms,  and  so  many  changes  in  the 
manner  of  thinking  of  the  governors  and  the 
governed.  The  two  first  divisione  of  Poland, 
which,  after  heTing  dismembered  the  tountry, 
was  followed  by  a  third  and  last,  which  efTaced 
even  the  name  i  and,  in  fine,  the  re^eatabiish- 
ment  of  tho  kin|dom  bv  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der. The  abolition  of  the  monarchial  govern- 
ment in  France  and  its  transformation  into  a  re- 
public; the  evanescence  of  this  new  order  of 
thinge  wbidi,  after  many  defierent  modes  of  ad- 
ministration, imerged  into  a  despotism  under 
Napoleon,  and  was  again  followed  by  a  eonsti- 
tutional  monarchy  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bourbons.* 

*  The  revoliUions  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Hol- 
land, Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  m  Fiedmont 
and  in  Oreeeo,  are  ao  many  memorebfe  epoeha, 
wbioh  have  succeeded  in  the  space  of  Hfty  years 
nearly,  and  which  have  . struck  with  stupor  and 
aatonishment,  every  observer  who  can  either 
feel  or  think.* 

My  mind,  invited  by  thia  seductive  introduc- 
tion, was  fully  prepared  to  follow  the  autho-r  in 
his  retrospective  tonr;  but  was  dfrMted  by  see- 
ing my  door  slowly  opened,  and  tho  uncere- 
monious entrance  of  my  host,  who,  seeing  the 
paper  i  held  in  my  hand,  smiled,  as  a  sigh  rose 
aa  if  to  repreae'an  outward  expression  of  joy  un- 
felt. 

*  Thou  hast  rested  well,  I  hope,  and  thy  fever 
is  abated;  yes  it  is  gone,*  said  liiu  kindly  old 
iBan,^  aa  bo  pressed  my  hand.  I  returned  my 
thanks  as  preparing  to  rise. 

The  morning  was  soft,  with  fine  floating  Cirri, 
and,  ushered  into  a  moiTt  rural  Ureakfast  room, 
and  into  which  the  sun  beams  were  broken  by 
roae.and  chrysanthium  flowers  and  branches. — 
I  found  my  host  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and 
entering  the  room  in  an  opposite  direction,  a 
man  and  woman  I  had  not  before  seen.  The 
man  was  tall  and  muscular,  features  very  strong- 
ly marked  yet  pleasing;  his  frame  extremely 
well  proportioned,  and  whole  contour  command- 
ing, though  evidently  verging  towards  the  meri- 
dian of  life.    His  companion  was  in  years  yet 
in  the  mom  of  her  existence;  but  on  her  most 
iateresting  features  inward  sorrow  was  too  deep- 
ly fell  to  be  concealed  by  a  placid  smile.  Their 
appearance  was  that  of  people  whose  manners 
bad  been  formed  by  an  intercourse  with  society 
in  its  most  polished  circles. 

With  that  frankness  which  marked  his  whole 
demeanor,  my  host  addressed  me  as  I  entered, 
by  observing,  •  it  w  tine  we  bad  means  of  using 
the  common  exchange  of  names.* 

«  Mark  Bancroft,*  I  replied  *  Labanoff 

g^holheim,  bee  the  honour  to  receive  thee  at 
table,  and  to  introduce  to  thee  his  son  and 
granddaughter,  Romuald  Kholheim  and  Pau- 
^114.  >  Here  he  repressed  something  which  rose 
In  iiIb  pindf  -and  poiathif  to  ovr  teats,  wo  sat 


down  to  a  breakfast,  to  me  delicious,  from  the 
ascinations  which  accompanied  the  hospitable 
)oard. 

*  I  cannot  think  thou  art  a  common  tcaveHer,* 
smiling,  observed  the  elder  Kholheim. 

'  I  am  walking  over  a  part  of  the  earth,'  I  re- 
plied, *  to  observe  nature  in  its  prinitivo  dieea; 

tout,'  turning  my  eyes  around  the  room,  continu- 
ed, *  by  an  unexpected  felicity,  I  have  for  once 
to  most  sincerely  rejoico  in  a  disappointment; 
yesterday's  sun  met  me  in  a  pastoral  hut  of 

Louisiana;  this  morning  I  find  myself  transport- 
ed to  the  Island  of  Scheria*  and  the  gardens  of 
Aicinous.' 

The  name  of  Scberia,  no  sooner  pronounced 

than  an  electric  stroke  seemed  to  have  shaken 
the  whole  little  society;  but  with  that  genuine 
command  of  feeling  which  I  have  ever  found  as- 
seeiated  with  real  politeness  and  sensibility 
everyone  quickly  resumed  their  wonted  tranqui- 
lity. Romuald  Kholheim,  however,  deeming 
some  apology  necessary,  observed  that  •  our  re- 
collections often  betray  us;  we  have  all  of  us,* 
continued  he,  *  been  residents  of  Corfu,  and 
have  read  Homer  where  were  oneo  the  gardens 
of  Aicinous.* 

•  Homer  survives,  but  the  gardens  of  Aicinous 
are  gone  with  the  genius  of  Greece,'  said, 
Labanoff  Kholheim  solemnly,  as  we  rose  from 
the  table  and  entered  the  sitting  room;  wbece. 
leading  me  to  a  window  and  calling  to  his  son 
and  grand  daughter  to  join  us,  resumed  his  ob- 
servations as  ho  pointed-  to  his  fine  garden, 
sloping  4lown  to  the  sluggish  Teche. 

♦  Yes!  Mark  Bancroti!  that  Lethean  river  is 
as  much  like  the  Ohio  or  the  Rhine,  or  this  little 
garden  platt  to  the  glowing  vegetation  of  Homer 
and  Tasso,or  as  my  eld  time  and  climate-beaten 
body  is  to  an  Aicinous;  or,'  said  he,  still  more 
solemnly,  '  aaare  Greece  and  Poland,  like  what 
once  were  Greece  and  Poland.  But  we  can  pre  - 
serve  at  least  one  resemblance;  if  thou  wilt  be 
Ulysses  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  1  will  endea- 
vour to  be  Aicinous.' 

Suffice  it  say  I  accepted  the  invitation,  bo* 
cause  1  felt  its  sincerity,  but  without  a  hope  or 
thought  of  the  rich  reward  in  store  for  the  de- 
lay. Long  before  I  was  initiated  into  their  his- 
tory, it  was  evident  to  my  observation  that  my 
entertainers  were  foreigners,  that  they  still  pos- 
sessed considerable  wealth;  but  that  theu:  con- 
dition in  life  had  been  changed  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. Romuald  Kholheim  was  intirely 
the  most  perfect  linguist  1  ever  have  been  ac- 
quainted v/ilh.  Speaking  either  English,  French, 
or  German,  each  seemed  his  mother  tongue;  yet, 
aa  I  afterwards  learned,  he  had  never  spoken 
either  until  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age. — 
His  memory  was  retentive,  and. bis  rapidity  of 
conception  had  employed  bis  powers  of  leeol- 

♦  Scberia,  more  anciently  Drepane,  the  Corey ra  of 
the  historical  ages  of  Greece,  and  the  modern  Coi  fn,  h 
a  small  island  ot  Europe  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  ett- 
posite  the  aocieat  Bothrotan,  modsm  BuMato.  In 
tUs  isbuid  iiete  phMed  HosMi^geidsa  Of  AleuwBS. 
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lection.  But  the  mere  collection  of  knowledge 
was  with  thia  man  eecondary;  once  within  the 
circle  of  hit  mtelleet,  you  forgot,  worldly  selfish- 
ness, and  breathed  only  for  the  human  race.  The 
Boul  elevating  resolves  of  real  patriotism  found 
a  living  existence  almost  in  every  sentence  which 
fell  from  the  mouth  of  Romuald  Kholheim. — 
Reading  history  with  such  a  monitor,  the  actors 
on  the  varied  drama  of  worldly  revolution  as- 
sumed  their  true  charaetere.  Though  most  sin- 
cerely attached  to  each  other,  the  father  and 
eon  were  distinguished  by  very  marked  and  dif- 
ferent characters. 

There  was  a  serenitv  and  aweetly  pleasing 
calm  diffused  over  the  Matures  and  heart  of  La- 
banoff  Kholheim,  over  which  a  cloud  sometimes 
passed  and  was  forgotten.  The  soul  of  Romu- 
ald»  concealed  by  a  cold  exterior,  was  a  volcano, 
from  which  occasional  sparks  and  inward  mur- 
murings  evinced  the  struggling  fire  beneath.— 
By  a  etrange  contrast,  Paulina,  the  daughter  of 
Romuald,  though  breathing  the  sehtimenia  and 
adopting  the  opinions  of  her  father,  was,  in  tem- 
per and  disposition,  the  exact  counterpart  of 
her  grandfather;  whilst  the  wife  of  LabanoflT, 
and  step-mother  of  Romuald ,  participated  all  the 
Warmth  and  high  toned  feelings  of  her  adopted 
son. 

Between  Romuald  and  his  father  and  daughter 
passed  all  the  real  kindness  of  kindred  alTection, 
rendered  interesting  in  a  high  degree  from  the 
rich  lustre  of  cultivation  and  polish  of  manners; 
but  in  all  those  aspirations  of  exalted  sentiment 
which  raise  a  few  and  only  a  few  human  beings 
80  far  above  even  their  kindred,  Romuald  and 
Sabtna  Ismeana  seemed  to  converse  In  lan- 
guage which  rose  above  the  coldness  and  preci- 
sion of  speech.  Their  ages  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent, and  I  am  persuaded  angels  never  met 
with  less  of  worldly  feeling.  If  no  barrier  had 
stood  between  them,  this  man  and  woman 
would  never  have  loved  or  sought  a  closer  con- 
nexion. If  they  had  been  brother  and  sister 
their  attachment  would  have  been  just  what  it 
was  in  fact,  the  tie  of  two  minds  which  were 
Mblimed  by  intercourse,  and  chastOMd  by  vicis- 
intodes  of  fortune  which  few  could  sustain,  and 
fewer  still  deserved  to  have  encountered.  It  was 
in  their  society,  and  hearing  from  their  own^lips 
What  I  am  to  icpeat.  that  I  firet  felt  the  benefit 
secured  to  mankind  from  the  misfortunes  of  the 
truly  great.  Those  exalted  beings,  if  they  suf- 
fer acutely,  they  reflect,  compare,  and  remem- 
ber intensely. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  with  our  history,  and 
learn  from  themselves  the  causes  why  such  a 
familv  badaooght  another  heaiiphere  nromthat 
which  gave  them  birth. 

•  Thou  art  travelling  over  the  earth  as  a  bee 
flieth  from  flower  to  flower,'  said  to  me,  Laban- 
offKbolheim,  on  the  morning  of  my  intended 
departure  from  his  mansion,  *  thou  hast  read 
the  political  and  part  of  the  moral  life  of  Michel 
Oginghi;  and  thou  hast  seen  and  mourned  over 
Ihn  grave  of  a  Nation.  Over  that  nation,  teme 
•f  my  fanilj  wort  noM  intciwtnd,  we  bad  to 


weep  over  a  mother.  Adieu,  my  friend,  we  se- 
parate this  morning,  never  again  to  meet  on 
earth.  Sinoe  thou  wert  with  us,  I  have  embodi- 
ed on  paper  the  substance  ofour  conversation;  I 
have,  at  leisure  moments,  made  the  sketches 
contained  in  these  sheets.'  Here  the  veneiable 
speaker  put  a  roll  into  ray  hands  and  continued; 
•  It  was  the  intention  of  myself  and  son  to  have 
remained  for  life  in  Americfi,  but  from  letters 
reeeived  yesterday,  and  I  take  a  melancholy 
pride  in  the  avowal,  from  that  sentiment  not  to 
be  conveyed  by  words,  from  the  love  ofour  na- 
tive soil,  we  have  concluded  to  return  to  Europe. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  traces  of  our  existence  in 
Louisiana  will  disappear;  if,  therefore,  you 
choose  to  publish  the  sketches  in  your  own  land 
you  can  do  so.  In  a  country  where  law  reigns, 
a  picture  of  despotism,  even  in  ite  beet  attiie, 
may  teach  a  useful  lesson.^ 

With  a  regret,  I  yet  feel,  I  separated  from  the 
inmates  and  cottage  of  Kholbeim  and  returned 
to  my  residence  on  the  Muskingum,  from  where 
the  subjoined  extracts  are  sent,  and  which,  if 
you  find  them  of  suflicient  interest,  you  can  give 
them  a  place  in  your  publicatione.  The  narra- 
tion is  given  by  the  third  person. 

Amongst  the  most  illustrious  families  of  that 
mnccd  German  and  Polish  province  of  Poenania, 
was  that  of  Meyerfield,  who,  originally  Germans 
from  Brandenburg,  settled  near  Rauwitz,  and 
became  connected  with  the  noble  family  of  Sa- 
ineha.  Alexander  Count  Meyerfield  was  bom 
about  1740,  was  educated  at  the  first  seminaries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  spoke  several  living 
languages,  and  choosing  the  military  profession, 
entered  the  Polish  army,in  which  in  every  mental 
accomplishment  he  was  little  if  any  inferior, 
and,  in  elegance  of  form  and  manners,  was  the 
rival  of  his  relation  Stanisbai  Pontatoweki.  An 
excellent  classic  scholar.  Count  Meyerfield  be- 
came a  republican  before  he  left  the  German 
schools,  and  in  the  army  was  the  steady  oppo- 
nent of  the  then  temponeing  measures  which  led 
to  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland.  Though, 
as  a  relation  ai\d  friend,  most  sincerely  attach- 
ed to  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  yet,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty  four,  count  Meyerfield  strenuous- 
ly opposed  the  election  as  King  of  Poland,  of  a 
man  whose  unsteadiness  of  mind  he  so  well  knew 
unfitted  him  to  meet  the  coming  crisit.  All  the 
opposition  of  which  divided  patriotism  could  op- 
pose to  treason  at  home  and  power  abroad  was 
unavailing.  Stanislas  was  elected  King  in  1764, 
and,  in  1772,  aome  of  the  finest  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  were  severed  from  it  and  parcelled  be- 
twcen  Russia,  Prussia,  end  Austria. 

Like  many  others  who  wept  the  ruin  thejr 
could  not  avoid,  and  who  were  compelled  to 
submission  from  family  alTection,  Count  Meyer- 
field, who  had  been  some  years  united  to  an 
amiable  Polbh  lady,  quit^tbe  army  and  retired 
to  hie eatate near  Ranwits^  where,*  in  1775,  was 
born  a  son,  who  was  named  Clement,  and  is 
now  Count  Meyerfield.  Like  Amilcar  Bares, 
Alexander,  Count  of  Meyerfield,  inspired  his  son 
froip  the  cradle  to  hate  the  enemiee  ef  hie  ne- 
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tion,  and  thoM  who  dfomembared  Poland;  and, 
in  doing  to,  enkindled  in  the  soul  of  young  Cle- 
ment a  holy  ardor  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  He  drank  from  the  father's  lips 
draughts  which  created  at  once  enthoriaem  and 
steadiness  of  purpose.  Tears  rolled  on,  and,  as 
Clement  Meyerfield  was  the  pupil  of  his  father, 
the  reading  and  feeling  the  full  inspiration  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  went  together.  It 
was  Madame  Meyerfield  who  first  noticed  the 
fact  and  pointed  it  out  to  her  husband,  that 
Plutarch's  Lives  seemed  nerer  out  of  the  hands 
or  pockets  of  their  son.  The  father  approved 
the  choice,  and  left  his  son  to  follow  nis  own 
bent.  That  intluence,  powerful  as  reason  and 
uniform  as  instinct,  exhibited  itself  at  length 
in  so  strong  a  manner,  however,  as  to  startle 
even  the  firm  soul  of  Alexander  Count  Meyerfield. 

Early  in  September,  1786,  young  Clement, 
then  in  his  twelfth  year,  had  walked  to  the  post 
office  in  Rauwitz,  at  opening  morn,  and,  on  his 
return,  rushed  into  the  breakfast  room  where 
his  father  and  mother  were  quietly  seated. — 
The  blooming  cheeks  of  their  boy  was  inflamed, 
his  fine  blue  eyes  flashed  with  indescribable  fire, 
his  breast  swelled,  and  trembling  with  joy,  too 
full  to  admit  many  words,  threw  a  packet  of  pa- 
pers before  his  father,  exclaiming,  with  great 
vehemence,  *  The  monster  is  dead!' 

*  What  monster,  my  son*! demanded  both  pa- 
rents, but  before  Clement  eould  so  far  conquer 
hie  emotion  as  to  speak  in  reply,  his  father, 
glancing  his  eye  on  one  of  the  papers  before 
him,  read  the  caosiB  of  the  emotion  of  his  child. 
*  Frederick  the  Great  is  no  more!'  and,  as  the 
words  were  read,  the  parents  and  son  fixing.a 
steady  gaze  on  each  other,  sat  many  moments 
without  speech  or  motion. 

*  Frederick  the  Great  is  no  more!'  at  length, 
slowly  and  most  solemnly,  repeated  Alexander 
Count  Meyer6eld;  and,  turning  to  his  son,  ob- 
served, *  Is  the  King  of  Prussia  the  monster  you 
mean?' 

Wa?  he  not  one  of  the  monsters  who  tore  the 
limbs  of  Poland?'  warmly,  demanded  Clement. 
Coiint  Meyerfield  remained  silent  for  several 
minutes,  whilst  his  eye  passed  alternatively  from 
his  wife  to  bis  son.  At  length,  heaving  a  deep 
sigh  and  looking  most  earnestly  on  the  face  of 
his  anxious  wife,  ejaculated;  '  Oh,  my  family, 
my  Severina,  1  see  the  storm  I  have  prepared, 
I  see  the  mischief  I  have  done,  but  the  worste 
of  futurity  is  too  dsirk  to  be  penetrated.' 

Severina  of  Kargowa,  countess  of  Meyerfield, 
had  been  descended  from  the  family  of  Sapieha, 
and  inherited  the  blood  and  high  feeling  of  the 
Pospolite  of  Poland.  This  mother  had  no  lit. 
tie  aided  her  husband  in  instilling  into  the  mind 
of  their  son,  that  strong  detestation  of  oppres- 
sion and  oppressors  which  broke  forth  on  the 
reception  of  the  news  that  the  great  dcRpoiler 
of  their  country  was  dead.  It  was,  therefore, 
natural,  that  such  a  woman,  at  such  a  moment, 
should  merge  the  mother  in  the  patriot.  Her 
penetrating  eye  passing  from  her  husband  to 
iier  child,  gave  the  force  of  inspiration  to  her 


words  as  she  observed: — '  Dark  and  drear  at 

may  be  futurity,  I  see  a  flame  rising  amid  the 
gloom — a  flame  which  Polish  breath  may  yet 
raise  to  a  consuming  fire.'  £ach,  influenced  by 
their  own  feelings,  silently  but  thoughtfully 
took  up  their  respective  share  of  the  packet 
which  Clement  had  brought  from  Rauwitz,  and 
retired  to  their  apartments.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  pfesentiment  of  the  parents,  no 
essential  change  was  made  in  the  manner  of 
educating  their  only  child  and  beloved  son. — 
Doling  the  tbree  years  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  and  the  explo- 
sion of  the  French  revolution,  whilst  the  miniffte< 
rial  trifiers  of  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Great  Britain,  were  disputing  for  baubles,  over 
a  slumbering-  volcano;  whilst  the  adroit  Catha- 
rine II.  was  securing  her  acquisitions  in  Poland, 
and  undermining  the  power  of  Turkey;  the  high 
est  principles  of  republicanism  were  gaining 
force  in  the  hearts  of  Clement  Meyerfield,  and 
thousands  of  his  young  and  ardent  countrymen. 
These  sentiments  wero  fermenting,  when  all 
Europe  was  electrified  by  the  burning  of  the 
Bastile,  on  July  14th,  1789.  This  momentous 
event  roused  at  once  the  hopes,  fears,  and  re- 
gret of  the  Poles. 

Other  attendant  events,  however,  contributed 
to  produce  more  than  a  common  share  of  agita- 
tion in  the  caatje  of  Meyerfield.  In  1788,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  the  Diet,  of  what  was  still 
Poland,  was  convened  at  Warsaw,  and  Stani- 
slas Malachowski  was  chosen  Marshal  for  the 
crown  and  Casimir  Sapi^a  for  Lithuania.  These 
high  officers,  and  also  the  king,  being  all  rela- 
tions of  the  count  and  countess  of  Meyerfield, 
young  Clement,  though  born  a  subject  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  was.with  his  parents  drawn  to 
the  scene  of  gaiety  and  politics.  It  was  there 
that  an  acquamtance  and  most  sincere  friend- 
ship was  formed  between  Romnald  Kholheim 
and  the  young  Meyerfield.  Th^  ages  were 
nearly  the  same,  they  were  boys  in  years,  but 
men  in  many  of  the  most  important  attributes 
of  man.  They  were  both  only  sons,  noble  by 
birth  and  nature,  and  though  educated  separate- 
ly, their  opinions  were  remarkably  of  accord.— 
In  their  future  course  there  was  one  important 
diflerence,  Romnald,  was  entered  into  the  mili- 
tary school  of  cadets,  Clement  as  a  Prussian 
subject,  and  not  intended  for  the  military  pro- 
fession, remained  with  his  parents. 

Durwf  the  winter  of  1788— society  at 

Warsaw  exhibited  a  singular  and  most  deceptive 
aspect.  Under  the  reign  of  a  monarch  whose 
intentions  were  not  all  good,  and  whose  acts 
misdirected;  whose  fate  it  was  to  be  tyrmnniaed 

over  by  his  own  people  and  by  foreigners,  and 
who  was  at  once  timid  and  enlightened;  a  new 
generation  rose  in  Poland.  The  salntar/  change 

in  manner  and  means  of  education,  formed  a 
race  of  men  distinguished  by  their  energy  and 
talents;  men  fitted  by  serving  their  country,  to 
raise  it  once  more  from  abasement,  had  not  a 
combination  of  circumstances  defeated,  every 
moral  attribute  of  the  nation* 
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Unfortunate  as  he  was  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  reign,  Stanislas  II.  was  a  gentleman  and 
•eholar,  perhap*  the  firet  man  then  in  Europe 
east  of  the  Vistula.  He  consecrated  to  arts, 
science,  and  polished  society,  every  disposable 
moment;  he  was  surrounded  by  the  learned, 
whom  he  encouraged  and  rewarded.  The  mili- 
tary and  civil  schools  were  organized  and  filled 
with  a  most  promising  youth.  A  spirit  of  insruc- 
tion  and  a  fine  taeCe  w«re  azpanded  amongst 
both  sexes,  and  a  rare  combination  waa  Ibrnied 
between  luxury  and  parity  of  manners. 

The  Polish  language  was  studied  and  refined, 
and  waa  spoken  and  written  with  force  and  efe- 
gance.  Polish  history  was  read,  and  the  names 
of  men  recalled,  who  would  have  given  lustre  to 
any  country..  Military  studies  and  taste,  with 
gymnastic  exercises,  'wiihdrew  the  young 
men  from  frivolous  pleasares,  and  strengthened 
.  at  once  the  physical  an^l  moral  faculties. 

Society  waa  enjoyed  onder  its  moat  deihttble 
forms.  Parties  were  numerous,  gay,  and  lively. 
It  was,  again,  by  these  parties  infinitely  more 
than  by  the  debates  of  the  Diet,  that  a  national 
spirit  was  foatered.  The  Polish  ladies  were  true 
to  the  character  of  their  sex,  they  were  patrio- 
tic, and  by  their  costume  and  conversation, 
preached  with  moat  inflaming  influence,  to  a 
warin,  enthusiastic,  and  elevated  youth.  The 
features  of  society  were  dignified  and  unaffisct- 
ed.  •    • " 

Amongst  those  fiimale  apostles  of  nationality, 
both  in  regard  to  rank  and  influence,  a  distin- 
guished place  was  filled  by  Severina,  countess  of 
Meyerfield.  This  lady  possessed  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree,  the  coolness  of  reflection  character- 
istic  of  the  German,  with  the  buoyancy  of  the 
Pole,  and  speaking  French,  German,  and  Po- 
lish, her  society  was  open  to  that  little  world, 
of  which  Warsaw  was  then  the  centre. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  178f>,  whilst  the 
Diet  was  in  full  debate,  and  whilst  every  mea- 
sure beneficial  to  the  people  was  counteracted 
by  foreign  influence  !^nd  domestic  faction,  but 
whilst  the  hopes  of  the  true  friends  of  Poland 
were  stiH  cherished,  that  one  morning  very  early, 
Stanislas^  Soltas,  a  distinguished  noble  of  Li- 
thuania, presented  himself  at  the  hotel  Mey- 
erfield. His  manner  was  evidently  embar- 
rassed, but  after  some  desultory  conversation, 
he  suddenly  seemed  to  recover  his  presence 
of  mind,  when  smiling,  he  observed  to  the  couo- 
tess  Meyerfield:  ^ 

<  Vadam,  I  have  received  a  most  predons 
gem  from  Walachia,  in  Turkey;  this  fitie  spark- 
ling jewel  was  brought  from  Constantinople, 
and  is  now  in  my  possession;*^  then  pausing  a 
few  nomentSy  wfaitst  his  hearers  regarded*  biih 
with  something  of  anxious  wonder,  resumed  his 
playful  narrative.  *  By  one  of  those  revolutions 
which  none  know  less  of  than  those  who  pro- 
doce  them,  theTHospoder  of  Walachia  has  been 
proscribed  with  his  friends.  One  oftho'se  friends, 
by  the  aid  of  a  noble  Pole,  has  sent  to  my  care 
a  BOit  tntereatinff  female  efail^,  about  eleven 


ed  ample  funds  for  her  education  and  endow- 
ment,  and  would  gladly  retain  her  in  my  owr^ 
family,  and  sneh  is  the  desire  of  Ifadane 

Soltan,  but,*' — and  he  again  paused  and  assum- 
ing a  solemnity  of  manner,  evinced  fears,  ii^ 
which  many  others  were  compelled  to  partici^ 
pate,  continued:— 

'AW  is  springtime,  and  smiling  here  at  this 
moment  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  We  are 
debating,  sindng,  and  ddneiBg  by  tarns;  bot 
Poland  is  no  place  to  educate  a  woman.' 

The  keen  eye  of  Severina  caught  the  falling 
glance  of  Soltan,  and  replied,     We  understand 
yonr  meaning.   It  is  generals  and  soldiers,  and 
not  ladies  at  the  toilet,  that  Poland  will  eooa 
demand.   If  the  Turks  are  beaten  into  peace, 
Kannits  lulled  to  sleep,  end  the  Frendi  court 
and  the  Parissians  left  to  enjoy  their  operas, 
Poland  will' — •  Pardon  me,   countess  Meyer- 
field,'said  Soltan,  rising,  *  the  -  Turks  will  be 
beaten;  Kannita  is  not,  nor  Kkely  to  be  asleep, 
unless  he  falls  into  an  eternal  sleep; — as  to 
France  and  its  court,  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if 
their  operas  are  not  changed  to  trsgedy;  and  as 
to  my  precious  charge,  Clara  Ismeana:'— 

'Will  go  with  u3  to  Raawits,'  said  the  Coont 
and  Countess  together. 

*  I  would  present  acknowledgments  in  the 
name  of  her  father  and  myself,  but  in  this  case 
I  cannot  so  far  mistake  my  friends*  When  do 
you  return  to  your  residence?' 

'We  leave  Warsaw  to-morrow  momhig,^  re-^ 
plied  the  Count.    *  Madame  Soltan  and  myself" 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  the  even- 
ing, and  will  bring  our  casket  with  us.  Good 
morning;'  and  Sohan  departed. 

Evening  came,  and  Madame  Soltan  led  into 
the  Meyerfield  Hall  a  girl,,  which,  in  form  and 
stature,  seemed mneh  more  advanced,  but  which 
was  then  between  eleven  and  twelve.  Hair 
jetty  black,  with  eyes  equally  black,  but  ex- 
tremely expressive  for  a  chihl.  The  contour  of 
her  face  and  the  Ibrm  of  her  head*,  a  roixtnre  be-, 
tween  the  Georgian  and  Grecian  orders. 

'  Wbathttle  Goddess  is  that,'  demanded  Ro-. 
muald  Kholheim,  of  hie  friend  Clement,  as  they- 
stood  together  with  fixed  attention  on  Glare. 

*  It  is  a  youthful  Diana,  and  a  sister  of  mine^ 
from  the  Pbanar  at  Constantinople,'  replied* 
Cleknent. 

*  A  sister  of  yours, '^  said  Romuald,  '  that  is  to> 
be;f  now  know  who  she  is.  That  is  Clara 
Ismeana,  who  was  driven  by  the  Turks  from- 
Valaehia,  and  who  is  going  with  your  fiimily  to. 
Rauwitz.  I  wish  she  was  my  ■  no!  I  WOpIA 
rather  she  was  your  sister.'* 

.  '  Let  her  be  what  she  will  to  either  ofusi,*  re* 
pHed  Clement,  '  she-  is  a  fine  spedmen  of  Gre- 
cian beau>y,  and  her  being  here  affords  a  com- 
plete specimen  of  Turkish  barbarism.  We  are 
boys,'  sighed  the-  gallant  youth,  'and  before  we 
are  men,  we  nay  MTt>SOnielhiBg  BMT*  (Oifight 
for  than  Clara. 

*Take  an  op|^ortanity  to  introduce  me  to. 
yonr  Clara,'  said  Senuald.  *  I  wonld  do  aei 
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Knight  to  dub  a  Knight,  and  the  honor  you  re- 
quest has  not  beea  conferred  on  met  ber  bro- 
tber.'  H«re  b«tli  wera  relieved  and  mirpriBed 
by  a  gentleman  tapping  them  on  the  shoulder 
from  behind.  He  was  Stanislas  Soltan,  who  led 
them  towards  his  lady  and  her  protegee,  when 
smMing,  he  obienred,  'Here,  Cure*  is  yoor  bro- 
ther Clenifint.' 

The  poor  girl  remained  silent  as  she  clung  to 
Madame  Soltan,  whilst  the  two  boyi  with  that 
genuine  politeness  which  no  education  ever  be- 
stowed, bowed  very  respectfully  and  retired. 

Time  passed— the  Count  and  Countess  of 
Meyerfield  returned  to  their  eaetle  near  Raa- 
witz.  Every  attention  was  paid  to  the  educa- 
tion»  health  and  morals,  of  Clara.  Her  ample 
fortune  was  placed  in  security  in  Berlin.  The 
French  revolution  soon  exploded  and  shook  all 
Europe.  The  Count  of  Meyerfield  and  liis 
family  remained,  as  regards  public  afl'airs,  tran- 
quil at  their  aeat.  hot  tine  had  not  remained 
stationary;  Clement  and  hui  iister,  as  he  culled 
Clara,  were  advancing  to  maturity,  and  every 
post  brought  food  for  the  ardent  national  llame 
whieh  homed  in  the  boeom  of  the  yoimg  Count, 
and  every  opening  day  ezpoied  hiffl  to  another 
tiame  not  less  intense. 

By  a  singular,  but  by  no  means  unnatural,  ef- 
fect of  the  moral  atmosphere  she  breathed, 
Clara  Isroeana  imbibed  the  liberal  sentiments  of 
her  friends;  and,  as  she  advanced  in  life,  con- 
nected the  revolutionary  storm  raging  to  the 
west,  and  ready  to  burst  around  "her,  with  the 
future  fate  of  her  own  country.  Her  mmd  rich- 
ly stored,  and  powerful  in  its  principles  of  dis- 
oriminatioD  and  retention,  understood  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Thrace,  and  that  of  the 
lurks,  incomparably  better  than  she  would 
have  done  had  she  been  edueated  in  her  native 
city.  The  convenation  of  the  Couateaa  Meyer- 
field, and  still  more  that  of  her  son,  with  the 
unexpeoted  success  and  reiterated  victories  of 
the  French  armies,  excited  hopes  of  a  general 
|>rostration  of  despotic  power. 

The  more  mature  and  reflecting  Count  Meyer- 
field, though  admiring  the  sentiments,  was  very 
far  from  induing  the  fond  hopes  of  his  family. 
He  had  seen  too  much  of  mankind;  knew  too 
well  the  internal  divisions  and  factions  of  Po- 
land; and,  above  all,  he  knew  the  bold  blooded 
texture  4^ human  policy  too  well  to  hope  ever 
to  see  hat  country  really  reatored  to  indepen- 
dence. 

In  these  conflicting  opinionc  the  fannly  har- 
mony Ibnad  sest,  hot  no  ill-natured  opposition 
rose  to  mar  their  mutual  affection.  Letters 
were  at  long  and  unequsU  intervals  of  time  re-^ 
ceived  ftom  the  father  of  Clara,  who  had  ob- 
tained leave  to  return  and  reside  in  C<>n8tanti- 
nople.  These  letters  sometimes  contained  a 
bint  of  reclaiming  his  daughter,  but  at  length 
(entirely  ceased,  and  through  the  years  1792  and 
no  tidings  came.  Long  separated  from 
the  only  relation  she  could  remember,  her  fa- 
th4Mr,'and  her  afihctions  centered  at  the  cattle 
of  Heyerfielda  the  young  Thracian  gradually 


cea?ed  (o  regard  one  part  of  her  nation  as  more 
entitled  to  interest  than  another.  But  hearing 
the  names  of  Tolkieski,  Tamosk^  8obiedti,  Ice. 
and  feeling  the  patriotic  association,  she  remem- 
bered also  names  dear  to  her  own  national 
pride,  and  often  shed  a  tear  at  the  thought  that 
her  native -country,  whose  glories  Homer  himself 
had  sung,  wai'tramplcd  under  foot  by  a  Ma- 
hometan horde. 

Such  reflections  and  anticipations  might  h^ve 
been  indulged  for  a  moment,  and  then  forgotten 
amonrrgt  the  dreams  of  waking  reverie,  had  no 
connecting  event  gave  action  to  thought.  As 
the  French  revolution  progressed,  all  rational 
hopes  of  aid  from  that  nation  for  Poland  became 
weakened.  The  Peace  of  Varela,  between  Rus- 
sia and  Sweden,  August  14th,  1790,  and  that 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  at  Jassi,  January 
9th,  1792,  left  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  Po- 
land free  to  secure  her  ptity.  The  constitution 
of  May  3d,  1791,  was  more  than  ooonterba* 
lanced  by  the  confederation  of  Targowica,  which 
was  consummated  by  the  signature  of  the  king, 
Stanislas,  the  23d  of  July,  1792.  The  consti- 
tution was  torn  to  frsgments  and  scattered  by 
the  breath  of  a  Russian  Ambassador. 

The  intelligence  of  the  humiliating  fates  of 
every  eflfort  made  by  the  Polish  Diet,  and  the 
shameful  weakness  of  the  elected  monarch,  had 
been  received,  read,  and  bitterly  commented  on, 
at  the  castle  of  Meyerfield.  The  t  amily  sat  si- 
lent and  sad  at  their  evening  repast,  when  two 
strangers  rode  into  the  court  yard,  and  with 
them  Rornuald  Kholheim.  The  travellers  were 
covered  with  dust,  and  introduced  into  the  hall, 
seemed  at  once  weary,  and  distressed.  One,  a 
man  of  middle  age,  but  very  commanding  in  ap- 
pearance, was  introduced  as  Thadeus  Koscius- 
ko; the  other  a  young,  but  noble-looking  man, 
was  named  at  James  Jasinski. 

The  very  name  of  Kosciusko  produced  re- 
straint and  respect.  It  WAS  already  and  gene-, 
rally  known  that,  in  case  of  a  crisis,  he  was  con- 
sidered  the  future  leader  of  the  Polish  patriots. 
In  those  provinces  of  ancient  Poland,  already  in- 
corpprated  with  the  neighbouring  monarchies, 
the  presence  of  Kosciusko  was  dreaded  as  ex- 
citing a  watchful  and  severe  police.  Entering 
the  castle  of  Meyerfield,  and  before  he  even  ac- 
cepted a  seat,  be  apologized  by  observing,  "Count 
Meyerfield  will,  I  hope,  excuse  this  intruaion 
when  he  is  made  a.cquainted  with  the  cause.** — 

We  need  no  explanation  to  receive  with  plea- 
sure yourself  and  friendt,"  replied  the  Count. 

After  refreslnnentt  wera  served,  and  after 
some  desultory  conversation,  Kosciusko  with 
oj;>en  frankness  observed,  **My  busincs^in  Prusr 
sian  Poland  I  wish  now  to  communicate."—* 
**That  may  be  done  in  presence  of  my  family,'* 
replied  the  Count.  •  Your  very  prudent  con- 
duct,' continued  Kosciusko,  while  in  Warsaw; 
*your  foresight  alssoet  prophetic  of  what  has 
smce  transpired,  as  reported  to  me,  has  inspired 
me  to  make  this  visit,  and  to  reqtest  a  brief  re- 
ply to  this  short  question:  Is  there  any  hope  for 
Poland?'  . 
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The  eye  of  Count  Meyerfield  flashed  a  mo- 
mentary gleam,  but  bis  brow  became  clouded  as 
he  slowly  nf^ibAf  'Then  ia  no  hope  for  Po- 
land.' It  was  at  onca  evident  that  Kosciusko 
participated  the  feariiil  opipioa  and  forecast  of 
the  CottDt,  bntthe  CoohUm  Meyerfield,  her  son, 
her  Ward,  Bomuald  and  Jasinski,  were  too 
strongly  impressed  with  the  justices  to  doubt  the 
issue  of  such  a  cause. 

*My  last  breath  shall  be  breethed  before  an- 
other robber  shall  despoil  my  country,'  emphati- 
cally ejaculated  Jasinski  as  be  rose  and  paced 
the  ball.  In  a  moment,  however,  every  eye  was 
turned  on  Clement;  his  face  became  inflamed ; 
his  bosom  heaved  convulsively;  as  he  rose,  and 
seemingly  without  reflecting  be  had  auditors, 
deliberately  walked  to  •  pieture  of  John  80- 
bieski,  gazed  a  moment  on  the  canvass,  and  left 
the  room,  repeating,  'would  to  God  such  a  man 
was  now  king  ot  Poland.'  Romuald  Khoiheim 
followed  bis  friend,  ahd  neither  retoned  to  the 
hall  thit  night.  Next  morning  the  two  stran- 
gers and  their  young  attendant  left  the  castle  at 
early  dawn. 

The  tSkct  of  this  visit  was  permanent  and  se- 
rious on  the  circle  at  Meyerfield.  Clement,  al- 
ways serious,  though  cheerful  and  mild,  became 
absent,  thonghtfal  and  reserved.  The' fine  sphrhs 
of  Clara  were  gone,  and  her  clear  and  harmoni- 
ous voice,  generally  attuned  to  airs  of  gaiety  and 
joy,  now  breathed  tones  of  melancholy.  The 
Count  and  Countess  saw  the  conflict,  without 
daring  to  name  it  to  each  other.  It  was  soon 
evident  and  observed  by  the  aged,  that  this  som- 
bre gloom  hmg  over  the  brows  of  the  youth  of 
both  seise  in  the. whole  vast  extent  of  Poland; 
and  it  was  remarked  as  becoming  more  deep  and 
solemn  through  the  whole  of  1793.  Another 
very  remarkable  ehange  was  also  noticed:  mar- 
riages became  rare,  whilst  the  conduct  of  the 
well  educated  and  single  of  both  sexes  towards 
each  other  became  more  and  more  kind  and  re- 
spectful. Gallantry  was  followed  byr^nement 
of  paternal  regard.  It  was  indeed  a  year  of 
fearful  import  ever  all  £urope;  but  in  Poland  it 
WM  the  eve  of  a  death^stn^gle. 

It  is  at  such  moments  that  the  best  and  worst 
traits  of  the  human  character  appear.  It  is  in 
such  times  that  appear  those  sublime  beings  who 
soar  above  the  vireakness  of  onr common  nature. 
Two,  if  not  three,  of  those  images  of  the  crea- 
tor inhabited  the  castle  of  Meyerfield;  but  the 
Countess  was  a  mother  who  bad  never  been  se* 
panted  one  month  at  a  time  firom  her  son.  Her 
keen  and  reflecting  mind  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge that  if  Clement  obeyed  the  call  which  she 
every  moment  dreaded  to  hear,  that  her  own 
precepts  bad  prepared  him  for  obedience.  She 
«Rw,  and  with  delight,  that  an  undivided  affec- 
tion existed  between  her  son  and  Clara,  bat  even 
the  CSonnteso  of  Meyerfield  was  unable  to' com- 
prehend the  heroic  eflects  that  are  sometimes 
produced  in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  ordi- 
nary inclinations  of  the  heart. 

Domestic  traaqnillity,  without  whic^i  human 
life  la  a  burthen,  was  now  banished  from  Po- 


land. Every  ear  was  opened  with  trembling 
anxiety,  and  yet  every  heart  dreaded  to  receive 
the  public  prints  or  private  letters.  It  was  by 
one  of  the  latter,  and  delivered  by  Romuald 
Kbolbeim,  that  the  Meyei&eid  family  learned 
that  the  Polish  I8et  had.  en  November  Std« 
1793,  under  Russian  bayonets,  abolished  the 
constitution  of  1791,  and  that  the  members  were 
scattered,  and  that  the  poor  degraded  king  was 
writhinf  under  the  agony  of  remorse,  age  and 
sickness,  at  the  seat  of  Count  Michael  Oginski. 

*  King,'  bitterly  exclaimed  Clement,  *  Stanis" 
las  Poniatowski  has  never  been  king,  but  be  bae 
been  a  member,  and  worthy  of  the'pjace  in  the 
confederation  of  Targowica.' 

*He  is  fallen,'  mournfully  observed  the  Coua- 
tees,  and  hwt  words  were  repeated  by  Clara* 
whilst  both  burst  into  tears.  Those  tears  si- 
lenced, disarmed,  and  softened  the  fiercely  rising 
passions  of  Clement,  who,  embracing  bis  mo- 
ther, pathetically  exclaimed,  'He  is  indeed  fal- 
len.' Count  Meyerfleld  sustained  bis  equanimity 
of  mind  as  he  received  a  bmio  peztieular  verbal 
relatioi  ofalBum  at  Waieaw,  Ofodoa  aad  Wil- 
na,  from  Remiald. 

The  evening  past^  and  next  morning  all  was 
confusion,  regret  and  terror,  in  the  castle  of. 
Meyerfield.  Clemeai»wilh  his  personal' atten- 
dant, a  Greek,  and  Romuald,  were  gone,  and 
on  inquiry  it  was  found  they  had  passed  through 
Rauwitz,  at  break  of  day. 

*  Rash,  inconsiderate,  and  misguided  son,'  fell 
from  the  Count  as  be  paced  his  now  desolate 
hall.  The  shock  reached  the  very  heart  of  Se- 
verina,  but  her  native  fortitude  enabled  her  to 
support  both  herself  and  husband.  After  a  most 
painful  pause,  she  enfolded  her  husband  in  her 
arms,  and  firmly  addressed  him,  'Alexander,  are 
we  not  now  weepinf  over  what  we  must,  what 
we  really  did  expect. '  The  lips  of  the  Count 
trembled,  but  as  he  was  essaying  to  reply,  Clara 
entered  the  hall.  The  eyes  of  the  Thracian 
beamed  with  a  jpsetornatural  lustre ;  her  step  had 
the  firmness  of  despair.  Both  her  protectors 
were  transfixed  as  she  sat  down  and  struck  with 
overpowetmg  force  the  highest  notes  of  Han- 
del's Messiah. 

The  attention  of  the  distressed  inmates  of 
Meyerfield  was  again  suddenly  drawn  towards  a 
splendid  carriage  proceeding  elowly  vp  the  ave- 
nue in  front  of  of  the  castle.  As  the  servant  ad- 
vanced to  open  the  carria^  door,  the  Count 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  visitor,  when,  clasping 
his  hands  together,  be  exclaimed  in  aooents  of 
utter  despair,  'My  ever  beloved  Severina,  that 
man  is  Jerome,  Marquis  of  Lucchesini  \*  we  ate 
ruined  beyond  hope;  my  family,  my  family 

That  dreaded  visitant  entered  the  room  where 
the  once  happy  owners  sate  as  statues,  pale  and 
almost  as  cold  as  the  marble  walls  around  them. 
But  so  far  from  entering  as  an  angel  of  wrath* 
the  Prussian  minisSer»  with  the  ease  of  a  eonr- 

*  Jerome,  Marquis  of  LueehesiDi,  wnn  at  the  peried 
ef  which  we  sp«ak,  Prioie  Minister  to  Frederick  VPil- 
KamlLKiDgof  Pressie.  The  estate  of  Lessbertiilsr 
at  Msssiits,  near  Banwila. 
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titr  aid  tbo  leaubility  of  a  mAn,  came  to  beai 
and  aoathe.  Bofore  ho  apoko  ho  draw  firom  hb 
bfooat  a  letter,  and  then  seating  hioMelf  be- 
tween the  Count  and  Countess,  with  great  mild- 
ness observed,  'Can  either  of  you  suppose  that 
,  Looobaafaii  eoakfontor  the  castle  of  Moyorfield 
at  8uch  a  moment  to  add  pain  to  distress?*  *We 
did  not!*  replied  the  Count,  <  but  wo'——  and 
bo  paosod,  *ooiiM  not  oxpect  good  from  a  flriBia* 
lerofaCato!*  Tho  Marquis  remained  ailoiit  « 
few  moments;  when,  seeing  bis  auditors  some- 
thing re-assarod,  he  rosuroodlbit  discourse,  and 
recoanted  to  hit  aatoaishod  hoaran  an  mthDato 
aoquaiiilaBoa  with  their  most  private  concerns; 
he  recounted  conversations  which  had  passed, 
and  added,  that  their  family  exhibited  a  picture 
of  nearly  every  noble  house  in  Poland.  Ha  then 
stated  the  relation  in  which  Clara  Ismeana  stood 
with  tbemseivos  and  son.  He  farther  stated  the 
long  and  ardnooa  atruggle  in  tho  hoaou  -of  CIo- 
ment  and  Clara,  and  their  final, parting,  and  that 
it  was  with  the  knowledge,  but  such  is  the  hu- 
man heart,  with  the  outward  advice,  yes,  ever 
with  tho  adrioo  of  that  singular  woman.  *It  is  a 
period,*  said  the  Marquis  emphatically,  *when 
the  motives  of  human  conduct  aoom  reversed; 
but  iny  time  presses,  bo  tranquil  ao  to  tbo  Prus- 
sian Government.  Yoa  ara  h«ld  guiltless! — and 
I  might  say  indeed  the  same  of  the  mistaken 
men  who  are  plunging  into  ruin.  .They  are  mad- 
ly aeoking  ruin,  but  thoir  acta  aro  ttatoral.<— 
Here  is  a  letter  frojn  your  son.  I  myself  took  it 
from  the  Post  Office  in  Rauwitz.  The  contents 
I  know  before  it  was  deposited.  Adieu!  peace 
bo  on  thia  hovaol'  And  ao  aaying,'  tbo  miaiaCor 
departed. 

Clara,  who  bad  rushed  from  tho  room  ai  Luc- 
ohaiiBi  ontorod,  ratnrnod  ai  bo  paaaod  out,  and 
fdacing  herself  at  her  instrument,  chaunted  in  a 

voice  which  arrested  his  steps  on  the  threshold, 
a  stanza  of  an  old  German  hymn,  commencing 
with 

"  HiR  fae«  is  joy,  Mb  words  are  peace!" 
Suddenly  her  voice  failed,  she  pressed  her  fore- 
head, and  was  falling  from  her  seat  when  caught 
in  tho  arnn  of  tho  Count.  Tho  struggle  had 
been  long  and  bitterly  sustained,  but  nature  sunk 
in  the  unequal  conflict.  For  many  days  the  soul 
teemed  winged  for  another  sphere,  but  youth 
proTailod,  Mid  tho  anflbrar  alowly  raoovorad 
health,  strength  and  reason. 

A  settled  cloud  now  hung  over  tho  castle  of 
MoyorSeld.  Tho  boroavod  fathor  and  m/Dthor 
read  and  again  read  the  short  and  impressive 
lotter  of  their  son.    It  contained  these  words: — 

*  My  honored,  my  beloved  parents,  I  cannot, 
daro  not,  oithor  oxenao  or  oxptain  tho  act  of 
diaobodionce  l  have  perpetrated.  A  call  from 
tho  htghost  of  all  power  has  drawn  mo  from  my 
patomal  home.  Tho  ofiects,  Good  Ood!  of 
nioroy,my  very  soul  shrinks  from.  Batthoaaori- 
fice  must  be  made — is mada^ adieu! 

Pray  for  your  own!  CLEMENT.' 

*  Not  ono  word  of  Clara!*  aaid  the  Count,  on 
roadiag  thia  distracted  opittlo.  *Not  one  word 
of  Clara**  rapliod  tho  Con^toaa,  «  thi8  ailoBCt  ia 


terrible;  would  (o  heaven  her  name,  if  no  moro 
had  boott  nontionod!' 

A  profound  knowledge  of  tho  human  heart 
in  some  of  its  most  mysterious  workings,  is  ob- 
tained, perhaps,  more  from  feeling  than  reflec- 
tion. In  tha  opinion  of  his  moth4r  tho  omia- 
sion  of  the  name  of  Clara  in  the  valedictory  of 
hor  aon,  apoko  volumes,  and  she  was  not  mista- 
koB.  Tbo  aama  koon  obaorver  oticed  with 
draad,  that  evon  in  the  ravinga  of  mental  de- 
rangement, Clara  had  never  pronounced  that  of 
Clement,  whilst  she  had  repeated  that  of  Romu- 
old  Kholhoim  with  tho  ntmoat  eocooration;  thia 
seeming  inconsistence  the  Countess  clearly  di- 
vined. It  was  evident  that  Clara  blamed  Ro- 
muald  with  being  the  cause  of  the  desertion.— 
We  shall -aoo in  thoaaqoa),  that,  in  thia  aacrat 
charge,  ovon,  tho  preaoianco  of  Ioto  waa  mia- 
taken. 

Tho  boat  enra  for  a  woondod  mind  is  rapid 
and  powerful  excitement,  and  that  cure  was  af- 
forded to  the  residents  of  the  castle  of  Meyer- 
field.  Only  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of 
Clomont,  tho  intolligonco  raaohod  thom  of  the 
sanguinary  revolution  in  Poland.  Early  in  tho 
spring  of  1794,  after  a  deroi-war  of  two  years. 
General  Madalinski  raised  the  standard  against 
the  Russians  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw;  travera- 
ed  the  frontiers  of  Prussian  Poland,  met  Kos- 
ciusko at  Cracow,  and  declared  open  war  with 
Roaaia.  At  Cracow,  amid  acclaiming  thonaan^» 
kosciusko  was,  on  March  24th,  1794,  doclarad 
generalissimo.  The  whole  nation  was  in  flame. 
Amongst  the  young  heroes  who  accompanied 
Madalinski,  were  Clement  Moyorfiold  and  Ro- 
muald  Kholheim.  In  desperate  danng,  and 
surrounded  by  men  who  regarded  life  as  a  mere 
aocondary  object,  it  waa  obsenred  by  every  one 
that  Clement  waa  cbivalric  to  a  fault;  but  even 
the  caution  givon  by  Madalinaki bimaaif  waa dia- 
regarded. 

Tho  atorm  at  Cracow  waa  aoon  fotldwod  by 

another  at  Warsaw,  where,  in  the  night  of  tho 
17th  and  18th  of  April,  the  Russian  garrison, 
amounting  to  nearly  eight  thousand  men,  per- 
mitted themsetvoa  to  be  surprised  by  the  inha* 
bitants,  and  were  expelled  with  thoIossoftWO 
thousand  five  hundred  men. 

The  war  was  now  seriously  commenced;  Kos- 
onriio,  woll  aooondod  by  an  enlightonod  and 
energetic  nobility,  did  more,  perhaps,  than  was 
ever  done  in  any  other  instance  under  such  ad- 
verse circumstances,  but  thoefibrt  was  vain,  and 
worse  than  destructive  to  human  life.  The 
energetic  Jasinski  and  Wielhorski,  sustained  the 
doubtful  conflict  in  Lithuania,  whilst  central. 
Poland  waa  innndatod  with  blood  andtaan.— 
The  campaign  was  desultory,  hut  extremely  ac- 
tive. Prussia  joined  with  Russia,  and  towards 
the  end  of  August,  the  king  of  Pr.uasia  in  person, 
with  forty  thouaandmon.iavoatod  Waraaw.  Tbo 
fate  of  the  city  seemed  inevitable,  when,  in  the 
nights  uf  September  6  and  6,  the  Prussiana 
broke  up  their  camp  and  rapidly  rotroatad  to- 
warda  Ooaan. 

•  liilow  i^ceuiM      ol.tlmt  mpittt^im  trjuMb 
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actions  which  excite  at  the  moment  astonish- 
ment, and  even  stupor.  The  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion had  reacM  Pranian  Potand,  and  broke 
forth  at  Dantzic,  Gosen,  Kaliz,  and  Petrican. — 
These  revolutionary  movements  compelled  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  retreat  from  Warsaw.  Yet 
•mid  these  irritating  scenes,  and  with  their  son, 
a  distinguished  volunteer  under  Kosciusko,  per- 
fect security  reigned  around  the  Count  and 
Countess  of  Meyerfield.  An  tinseen  hand  was 
over  them.  Their  exemption  from  all  inquiry 
and  molostation  was  then  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  them- 
s»It«s. 

The  retreat  of  the  Prussians  from  Wuww  so 
far  from  aiding,  ruined  the  Polish  cause.  The 
empress  of  Russia  now  regarded  the  war  in  Li- 
tlinania  and  eentral  Poland  as  her  own,  and  re- 
lieved from  tho  war  with  Turkey,  tent  an  over- 
whelming force  mider  General  Suwarrow.  Kos- 
ciusko, in  a  desperate  attempt  to  prevent  the 
junoCioB  of  the  two  Rurian  armiae  under  Su- 
warrow and  Hersen,  attacked  the  latter  on  Oc- 
tober 10th,  1794,  and  was  defeated,  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoner.    Around  their  General  fell 
or  were  made  prisoners,  the  pride  and  l^lory  of 
Poland.    Amongst  the  victims  of  this  disastrous 
day,  were  Clement  Meyerfield,  and  a  sacred 
band  of  other  young  men,  who,  joining  Juh'en 
Niemciwicz,  Colonel  Z ay dlitz,  and  several  other 
brave  and  desperate  officers,  formed  a  small  but 
dreadful  column  of  cavalry,  which,  surrounding 
Koteiutko,  ohargod  and  foil,  one  afWr  another, 
not  one  ceding  a  step,  or  domandin^f  quarter. — 
Many  were  beat  down  and  made  prisoners,  and 
amongst  these  was  the  illustrious  Kosciusko. — 
Clement  was  mingled  and,  loot  anottfal  the  un- 
distinguished dead. 

Weil  might  an  £nglish  poet  eJRclaim  over  the 
field  of  Macideowioo— 

**  In  vain,  alas!  In  vain,  yeKallant  fewl 
Fnm  nak  to  rank  your  voU^y'd  Uiander  flew: 
Oh!  bloodiest  picuue  In  the  book  of  time, 
{■armatia  fell,  unwept  without  a  crime; 
Pound  not  a  generous  fk-iend,  a  pitying  foe, 
Stroiigih  in  hnr  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe: 
Dropp'd  frnin  his  norvelesagia^P 'he  shatter'd  ftpcar, 
rios'il  liei  brichtcyi',  and  ciirb'd  lu  r  hiuli  carsep 
iiope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
Aad  ftesdom  duiak'd  as  KosehMke  Ml.'* 

On  a  wet  and  cold  ovoning,  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1794,  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Macicieowice,  the  family  of  Meyerfield 
sat  ailent,  each  indulging  their  own  dreary  re- 
flectione.  Tho  wretched  and  bereaved  parents 
brooding  over  their  blasted  hopes,  for  already 
iiad  they  learned  that  their  son  lay  on  the  bed 
of  death  with  Poland.  Clara  Ismeana  maintain- 
ed  that  mixture  of  desperate  fortitude  and  ex- 
alted sensibility  which  marks  the  conflict  of  na- 
ture and  passion  combined  against  moral  and  re- 
ligious precepts.  Thus  were  they  employed 
whilst  the  wind  and  rain  beat  a  tempest  without, 
one  object  employmg  the  thoughts  of  all,  when 
they  were  roused  by  the  tread  of  horses  enter, 
ing  the  court  gard,  and  a  moment  after  by  the 
entrance  of  Nipbon,  the  Greek  wrvant  of  Cle- 


ment, and  with  him  a  noble  but  venerable  mast 

white  with  years. 
The  naturally  grave  and  ateedy  eonntenaneo 

ofNiphon,  expressed  his  usual  respectful,  but 
manly  performance  of  his  duty,  when  advancing 
into  the  hall  he  introduced  Sergius  Vcccus,  the 
aged  stranger,  obeenring  that  they  had  met  acci- 
dentally at  Warsaw,  ana  finding  each  destined  to 
the  same  place,  he,  Niphon,  performed  the  duty 
of  guide.  The  garb  of  the  faitmol  servitor  apoke 
an  intelligible  language  to  the  mournful  gronp. 
As  soon  as  the  duties  of  hospitality  were  per- 
formed to  the  aged  stranger,  Niphon  produced  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Zaydlitz,  countersigned  by 
General  Hersen,  and  again  by  the  Prussian  Com- 
mander at  Gnesna.  This  letterv  merely  stated 
that  every  honor  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit,  was  paid  to  the  misguided  but 
fallen  Clement  Meyerfield,  and  concluding  by  a 
pathetic  allusion  to  the  general  calamities  of  the 
timet. 

Niphon  then  produced  a  casket,  containing  a 
very  valuable  watch,  a  present  to  Clement  by 
his  mother,  and  on  the  case  of  which  was  her 
own  portrait,  richly  embossed  and  eslronnd  vHth 
hrilliant.<:,  and  with  it  a  still  more  costly  locket, 
containing  some  of  the  hair  and  theportraits  of 
the  Count,  ComiteM  end  Clara.  Tnte  trinket 
was  no  sooner  exposed  than  a  scream  of  heart- 
broken despair  burst  from  the  Countess,  'My 
son,  my  sonl  is  really  gone,  if  alive,  he  would 
never  have  parted  ftom  that  tretenre.'  Tears  of 
anguish  fell  from  the  Count  as  he  gazed  on  the 
once  expressive  features  of  his  son.  Neither 
tear  or  emotion  escaped  from  Clara;  her  eyes 
were  intensely  fixed  on  the  portrait  of  Clement, 
which  hung  in  the  hall. 

During  this  tide  of  painful  retrosjpect,  the  aged 
stranger  aate  iilent  aai  ^meroed.  Niphon, 
after  casting  a  look  of  leipeetfol  eynpatby  on 
Clara,  retired. 

Next  morning,  after  a  long  interview  between 
SergioB  Yeeens  and  the  Count,  botb  together 
entered  the  breakfast  room.  The  visible  agita- 
tion of  the  Count  alarmed  the  females,  who 
dreaded  some  new  calamity;  but  Clara  earnest- 
ly looking  a  moment  on  the  fkoe  of  the  Ceont, 
cast  a  penetrating  glance  on  the  stranger,  seem- 
ed reflecting  a  moment,  sprung  forward,  exclaim- 
ing, my  father,  my  father*! 

It  was  the  father  of  Clara,  it  wee  Sergins  Vec^ 

cus  Phranza,  of  Ismeana.    This  noble  Greek  of 
Constantinople,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mano-Emperors, and  one  of  the  mbabitants  of 
the  Phanar,  having  been  educated  at  Pari%  poa- 
sessed  a  good  relative  knowledge  of  Europe.— 
He  had  attended  a  relation,  one  of  the  Hospo* 
dars  of  Talaehia,  and  was  for  the  moment  w- 
volved  in  the  common  revolutions  of  that  de* 
pendent  and  dangerous  office.    Contracting  afn 
acquaintance  with,  and  friendship  for,  a  noble 
Pole  at  Bucharest,  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Sapieha,   and  elated   to  that  of  Soltan  and 
Meyerlleld,  led  to  the  destiny  of  Clara.  Ap« 
prised  by  a  firiend  at  Coutantinople  of  the  ap- 
proaching change,  binaaaa  liad  tune  to  diq»oae 
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of  bis  child,  and  of  a  large  ram  in  gold  aad  ml* 
vej.  The  destination  of  the  child  and  treasure 
we  have  already  seen.  The  father,  by  aid  of  a 
friend  in  the  Divan,  escaped  the  storm,  and  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Cbnitantinople.  The 
unsettled  state  of  Europe,  and  the  clangers  of 
his  situation,  induced  him  to  leave  his  daughter 
in  Polend,  whilat  infliieneed  by  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve his  immense  wealth,  he  continued  to  lead 
a  precarious  life  at  the  Phanar.  The  affairs  of 
Turkey  became  more  tranquil  after  the  death  of 
Abdul  Hamed,  in  1789,  and  the  peace  with 
Austria  in  1791,  and  with  Russia  in  1792.  The 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Solim  HI,  weie  dis- 
turbed mod  menacing,  bat  the  pablie  mind  be- 
coming more  calm,  Ismeana  was  encouraged  to 
recal  his  only  child,  and  which  resolution  was 
Strengthened  by  hearing  the  troubles  in  Poland. 
To  accomplish  this  sacred  wish,  be  obtained  n 
Hati  Sheriff,  and  letters  from  the  Prussian,  Aus- 
trian, and  Russian  ministers,  at  Constantinople, 
and  travelling  by  the  route  of  Bacharest,'  Jassi, 
Kaminiec,  Lemburg  and  Warsaw,  reached  Rau- 
witz  and  the  casUo  of  Meyerfield  as  we  have 
fleen.  j  ■ 

Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  depict  the  de- 
,  Bolation  spread  round  the  castle  of  Meyerfield 
when  it  was  known  that  the  second  bereave- 
ment must  be  added  to  the  first.  All  that  con- 
etitutes  the  chain,  the  sacred  tie  between  pa- 
rents and  children  united  tlve  Count  and  Coun- 
f  eis  with  their  ward.   It  is  a  most  happy  or- 

Sniiation  of  oar  nature,  that  the  excess  of  suf- 
in^  superinduces  forgetfulness  of  self;  and  it 
was  m  obedience  to  one  of  the  highest  laws  of 
human  life,  that,  three  persons  between  whom 
the  most  tender  aflfoetion  ozisted  were  eeparat- 
ed,  with  no  hope  of  ever  meeting  again  on 
eaft'th;  and  who,  when  thus  parting,  cast  upon 
each  other  a  tearless,  a  last,  a  heart-rending 
gase^  scaioaly  breathing  Adieu ! 

iTobe  Contimted,) 


A  DAY  IN  Alf  IRHH  FAIR. 

Where  are  you,  O  Gen  ios  of  ilot  9 
WJiere  ii  the  jrett  ofdefiaaee^ 
Why  are  tbe  Sheas  and  0*8hsnghn««es  quiet? 

what  has  become  of  th'  O'Roiirks  and  O'Briens  1 

If  jou  wish  to  witness  the  humors  of  an  Irish 
fair,  visit  neither  Ballihashoe  nor  Donnybrook. 
In  the  one  you  have  nothing  but  sheep  and  bul- 
locks; and  bullock  and  sheep  feeders;  and  in 
the  other,  a  very  disagreeable  and  incorrect 
speeimen  of  Dablm  ooeknojs.  I>onnybFOok  is 
Bartholomew  in  miniature.  Paddy  does  not 
come  there  in  his  proper  apparel;  he  is  out  of 
his  element  so  near  to  the  metropolis,  and  he 
loses  half  his  attractions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  town.  View  him  in  the  interior,  and  if  pos- 
sible, in  a  country  fair.  His  character  then  is 
liiUj  developed;  there  Is  no  disgnise  about  him 
in  such  places;  and  unlese  you  be  very  acrimo- 
nious indeed,  you  will  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  his  good  outnumbers  his  bad  qualities. 

It  wu  a  boantifnl  noniinf  in  Jonot  wImb  I 


first  stood  upon  the  picturesque  banks  of  the 

Barrow.    To  the  left,  lay  the  venerable  ruins  of 
Dunbrody,  mossed  and  grey,  where  the  wind 
whistled  through  tbo  rank  grass;  and  on  the 
right,  extended  a  champaign  country,  highly 
cultivated.      On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ruin, 
lay  the  gently  rising  hills  of  Waterford,  and 
through  the  miSt  of  the  morning  was  seen,  with 
irritating  indistinctness,  the  meeting  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Barrow  and  the  Siur.  A. more  pleas- 
ing landscape  I  never  looked  upon;  and  it  would 
have  been  diffienlt  to  associate  misery  with  sneh 
delightful  scenery.    Fortunately  there  was  no 
evidence  of  human  suffering  about  the  place. — 
Tiie  ferry  boat  of  Ballinlaw  was  filled  with  light 
hearted  and  laugbmg  peasants;  and  the  ferry- 
men were  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  fares  from 
the  passengers.    Were  they  crowding  to  a  jpat« 
tem,or  on  their  way  to  market?  No,  they  were 
on  their  way  to  the  fair  of  Killdacie,  and  I  had 
no  sooner  learned  their  destination,  than  I  made 
one  of  their  party.   There  sat  beside  me  a  well* 
set  black-visaged  ploughman,  in  his  Sunday's  best 
— and  he  played  with  a  black  thorn  stick,  en- 
cumbered with  knots  between  his  knees.  *'  Au- 
dy,'  enquired  the  boatman,  '  do  you  tbmk  wo 
shall  have  ere  a  bit  of  a  fight  to-day?'    *  Plase 
God,'  replied  Audy;  and  he  looked  at  his  well- 
seasoned  black  thorn.     Araured  of  fun,  the 
looks  of  the  company  lightened  up,  and  a  smart 
little  dairy-maid  asked  Audy  which  party  he 
would  join.  •  Troth,  1  don't  know yet,'  said  Audy ; 
and  again  looked  at  bis  blaek  thorn. 

Landed  on  the  Waterford  side  of  the  ruin,  I 
proceeded  towards  the  fair-green,  and  as  I  ap- 
proached this  Leipsic  of  Munster,  the  crowd  of 
visitors  oonsidOrably  increased.  A  drove  of 
sheep  now  stopped  my  progress;  and  the  lowing- 
and  rushing  of  herds  of  bullocks  helped  to  swell 
the  dismal  din  which  was  abated  by  the  luibar- 
monious  notes  of  reluctant  swine.  Paddjr  is  tbe 
only  man  in  the  world  who  can  manage  a  pig:  and 
tbe  difficulties  he  has  to  overcome  in  the  employ- 
ment of  pig  driver,  can  be  estimated  only  by  those 
who  have  seen  him  on  his  way  to  an  Irish  fair. 
What  an  expressive  language  the  Irish  must  be, 
for  even  hogs  understand  it!  and  I  have  often  been 
amused  ana  surinriied  by  tlie  attention  they  inva- 
riably pay  to  all  who  can  pronounce  that  word 
**Huri8h!'*  in  the  proper  brogue.  On  going  to  a 
fair,  this  word  is  indispensable;  and  so  is  a  straw 
strap,  [rope.]  The  latter  article  is  an  appen- 
dage which  the  animal  drags  after  him  with  one 
of  his  hinder  legs.  It  serves  as  a  rudder  to  guide 
•him. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  the  confused  sounds 
of  bellowing  cattle  and  braying  donkeys  vvere 
to  be  heard;  and  in  a  short  time  the  booth-signs 
became  visible.  Every  road  and  every  path  now 
flowed  with  life,  and  the  tributary  streams  all 
tended  to  fiUthe  fair  green,  an  inclosed  piece  of 
ground,  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  rostie  trafBe. 
Tbe  peasantry  seemed  to  be  filled  with  awe  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  congregated  multitude;  and, 
apprehensive  of  evil,  they  piously  sought  to 
vrui  calamity  by  in  act  of  leligioD.  Tm  men 
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nvertntlv  moved  their  bats,  the  women  stood 
ittftl,  tna  all  muMrtenUtloinlj  made  on  their 
bttMU  andforahoMla  . 

"  that  sign, 

"By  some  thought  impioot,  by  others  deem'd  difine." 

While  thus  spiritually  secured  againat  the  temp- 
tationaefthe  devil,  on  one  hand,  they  did  not 
neglect  to  provide  against  the  assaalts  of  the 
picltpocket,  on  the  other,  by  buttoning  up  their 
pdakoia. 

An  Irish  fair,  at  Brat  sight,  is  Eomewhat  pic- 
turesque. The  booths  form  a  kind  of  semicircle 
->and  immediately  in  the  front  of  this  stand  the 
temporary  shops  of  itfaierant  merehanta.  Deal- 
ers m  hard  ware,  and  chapmen  from  Dublin, 
display  their  varied  ahd  attractive  stores;  while 
the  venders  of  wooden  whistles,  John  Allen's 
gingerbread,  and  alli-eampaighn,  are  more  vo- 
ciferously engaged  in  apprizing  the  visitors  of 
the  value  of  their  wares  '  Cheap  John,*  takes 
his  stand  in  an  open  space,  and  sells  razors  *fine 
ground  against  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;'  while 
•  sporting  Sally,  from  the  county  Down,'  tempts 
adventurers  to  try  their  fortune  in  an  humble 
lottery  by  pnflBb  eomewhat  more  pungent  than 
those  formerly  resorted  to  by  Messrs.  Hazard  & 
Co.  of  Cornhill.  Behind  this  enlivening  scene 
the  great  business  of  the  fair  is  conducted. — 
There  are  no  pens;  no  order.  Eaeh  fanner 
chooses  his  own  ground;  and  twenty  pigs  gene- 
rally form  a  noisy  company*  confined  by  straps 
to  a  single  peg  driven  into  the  grounds. .  Horse 
dealers  show  of)' at  a  distance;  and  the  more 
ambitious  riders  keep  up  a  kind  of  drag  hmt  all 
day,  through  the  neighboring  fields. 

In  the  morning  all  is  anxiety;  every  face 
wears  a  look  of  care;  and  a  dread  of  being 
cheated,  or  of  being  unable  to  effect  sales,  gives 
to  the  peasant's  aspect  an  air  of  doubt  and  mys- 
tery very  diflhrent  from  what  might  be  expected 
in  a  rustic  assembly  of  Irishmen.  Through  the 
busy  masfl  there  moves  a  class  of  men  well-, 
known  in  Munster — Waterford  pig  buyers.  Their 
costume  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Thenr  eoate,  of 
dark  blue  frieze,  reach  within  three  inches  of 
the  ground;  and  their  tailors  are  so  prodigal  of 
olothy  that  this  upper  garment  is  to  be  retained 
.  on  the  shoulders  <Nily  by  frequent  shrugs  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  person.  Their  inexpressibles 
are  fabricated  out  of  the  same  material,  but  the 
knoee  are  nnbnttoned,  the  better  perhaps  to 
display  the  variegated  garters  that  confine  the 
blue  stockings  which  ornament  the  legs.  The 
pig  buyer  is  a  man  of  considerable  consequence. 
To  his  diseretion  are  entrusted  the  interests  of 
an  extensive  establishment,  and  he  buys  and  pays 
without  any  check  from  his  employers.  His 
progress  through  the  h\t  creates  a  great  sensa- 
tion; farmers  make  their  stock  assume  the  most 
attractive  attitudes,  and  affectedly  avert  their 
eyes,  as  if  they  were  ignorant  of  (he  approach 
of  the  ewtomer/  Bat  the  buyer  is  not  to  bo  de- 
ceived by  any  seeming  device.  A  single  glance 
informs  him  of  the  value  of  the  beast,  and  with 
iba  ease  of  one  accustomed  to  such  transactions, 


SIS 

he  pulls  out  a  Spanish  dollar,  holds  it  up  in  the 
light  of  day  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and 
deliberately  lays  it  in  the  open  palm  of  the  sel- 
ler, whispering  at  tba  same  time  something  very 
seeret  in  his  ear.  For  the  world  he  woura  not 
let  the  neighboring  farmers  know  the  extent  of 
his  indiscretion;  but  Pat  is  not  to  be  deceived. 
With  a  significant  psha!  he  averts  his  head,  and 
with  an  indignant  contraction  of  his  eyebrows* 
forces  back  on  the  pig  merchant  his  silver  coin. 
The  Waterfordian  is  not  to  be  repulsed:  he 
seizes  Pat's  hand  ia  his  left,  exposes  ita  homey 
palm  to  the  light  of  day,  and  with  the  whow 
force  of  his  right  arm  slaps  the  dollar  on  it.— 
Before  the  ringing  sound  subsides,  he  proclaims 
an  advance,  and  Pat  is  aroused  to  action.  With 
a  violence  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  pig  buyer, 
he  returns  the  money,  and  proposes  to  meet  him 
half  way.  Again  the  dollar  rings  on  the  pea- 
sant'a  hand;  the  bargain  is  struck,  and  th^y 
consummate  it  by  a  contact  of  their  iron  palms 
which  sounds  far  off  amidst  surrounding  chap- 
men. 

But  here  comes  another  character,weI!-known 

in  Irish  fairs.  His  Tuscan  brogue  proclaims  him 
a  native  of  Cork;  and  hia  greasy  boot-tops,  and 
heavy  horsewhip,  announce  the  agent  of  a 
provision  contractor.  Bullocks  and  fat  cows  at- 
tract his  attention;  and  he  makes  a  bargain 
somewhat  after  the  fashfon  of  his  Waterfoto  ri- 
val. Another  and  another  still  succeeds;  the 
butcher  passes  hastily  throufrh  the  crowds  of 
calves  and  sheep,  ostentatiously  proclaiming  his 
own  wealth,  by  holding  in  eaeh  hand  a  bundle 
of  bank-notes,  in  an  unsoiled  state,  fresh  from 
the  county  bank.  The  Connaught  man,  too,  is 
here;  his  costume  betrays  his  nation  at  once; 
and  the  feathers  that  fly  from  the  sky-blae  frieze 
indicate  his  occupation- — he  is  a  goose  pluckcr. 
Perhaps  he  deals  in  oranges,  or  exposes  for  sale 
a  doaen  Kerry  cows,^a  little  b^^r  than  the 
squire's  greyhound.  The  harsh  tones  of  the  north 
are  heard  here  in  the  mellow  south,  for  Antrim 
supplies  Munster  with  gypsies;  they  are  adepts 
in  palmistry,  and  like  the  dark  Bobenkaa,  who 
never  visit  Ireland,  they  can  strip  a  liedgO»  OJT 
diminish  the  tenants  of  a  hen-roost. 

Aboutr  one  o'clock,  the  da^'s  sale  had  been 
nearly  e€beted;  and  the  rustic  beaux  and  bellea 
crowded  the  promenade  between  the  temporary 
shops  of  the  chapmen.  The  sun-burnt  daugh- 
ters of  industry,  solicitous  to  please,  put  on  their 
most  gaudy  gear  and  attractive  smiles,  and 
their  Palemons,  proud  of  their  partners,  tossed 
back  their  heads,  and  sported  their  new  **£aree' 
lonie$J"  Every  thing  now  wore  an  air  of  happ^ 
oess;  but  thesterm  was  gathering;  and  in  about 
an  hour  I  was  alarmed  to  find  myself  between 
two  bodies  of  men  who  eyed  each  other  with 
looks  of  suspidon,  if  not  hatred.  The  Daeiea 
were  on  ray  ri^ht,  and  the  Hogans  on  my  left. 
Between  both,individualswere  carelessly  passing; 
and  I  coold  hot  at  first  divine  for  what  earthly 
reason  they  seemed  concentrating  their  respec- 
tive forces.  The  more  timid  portion  of  the  people, 
however,  anticipated  the  attack:  old  men  and 
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young  boys  posted  themselves  on  the  adjoining 
ditches,  (Anglice  fences,)  and  the  more  decent 
portion  of  the  females  hurried  from  the  fair- 
green.  The  itinerant  dealers  were  busy  pack- 
ing up  their  goods,  but  the  impatient  factions 
did  not  wait  their  cfHivwiteioe;  a  Dado  tad  a 
Hogan  ^oanaUed;  botb  pavtiet  ftU  in  and  a 
tight  became  general.  I  never  witnessed  a  more 
dreadful  scene  of  noise  and  confusion;  the  cries 
of  women  rent  the  air,  and  the  eoi^ctinf  maie 
of  men  exhibited  a  wood  of  sticks  all  raised  in 
anger,  but  raised  harmlessly,  for  the  density  of 
the  crowd  prevented  any  very  considerable  cx- 
eeotion.  The  factions  kept  rolling  about  like  a 
tempestuous  billow,  increasing  as  it  moved,  and 
though  on  the  whole  frightful  enough,  there  was 
■omething  extremely  Indieroae  as  it  passed  over 
tim  encumbered  ground.  The  whole  stock  ef  a 
dealer  in  china-ware  made  a  distressing  noise, 
as  if  it  was  crushed  into  fragments  by  the  feet 
'  of  the  belligerents;  and  John  Allen's  ginger- 
bread yielded  unresistingly  to  the  pressure  of 
the  combatants.  The  contents  of  a  toy-shop 
were  hastily  scattered  abroad,  and  many  on  this 
day  got  whistles  without  paymg  too  much  for 
them.  As  the  passions  of  men  were  maddened, 
by  the  contest,  resort  was  bad  to  cowardly  mis- 
siles: stones,  *two  year  old  ones,*  flew  about 
plentifi4j|!«  and,  in  defiance  of  the  prayers  and 
threats  of  publicans,  the  booths  were  uprooted 
by  those  who  could  not  otherwise  provide  them- 
selves with  weapons  than  by  arming  themselves 
with  the  poles  that  supported  the  canvass. 

All  was  a  scene  of  desolation;  the  aaagistrate 
and  the  priest  exerted  themselves  in  Tain,  and 
peace  was  only  ultimately  restored  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  Hogans,  who  gained  the  distant  hill 
— where  they  stood  like  their  ancestors, 

*  Wan  and  faiot,  but  fearless  atill.' 
Such  was  the  terminatioA  of  the  fair  of  Kill- 
dacie.  P.  R. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 
*  Raleigh  was  descended  from  a  family  of  high 
antiquity  in  Devonshire,  received  his  edncation 
in  the  University  at  Oxford,  and,  after  distin- 
guishing himself  in  the  military  expeditions  to 
the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the  discovery  and 
«onqaeet  of  several  provinces  of  America,  made 
his  appearance  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1581, 
to  seek  preferment  at  the  court.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  first  attracted  Elizabeth's  notice  by 
a  singular  sort  of  compliment;  that,  happening 
to  be  near  her  when  she  was  walking  abroad, 
and  liad  met  with  a  marshy  spot  which  she  he- 
sitated whether  to  pass  over,  he  stepped  sadden- 
I  y  forward,  and  taking  off  his  velvet  cloak,  spread 
it  on  the  place  for  her  to  tread  on:  whether  this 
really  occurred  or  not,  it  is^certam  that  Eliza- 
beth now  took  him  under  her  pretection;  and, 
indeed,  he  possessed  all  the  requisites  to  capti- 
vate her  weakness,  as  well  as  her  deliberate 
opinion.  Upon  another  occasion,  the  queen  is 
said  to  have  asked  Raleigh,  in  allusion  to  the 
frequent  exertion  of  his  interest  with  her  for  the 
service  of  others,  *  When,  Sir  Walter,  will  you 
cease  to  be  a  beggar?*  to  which  he  answerad* 


*When  your  Majesty  shall  cease  to  be  benefi- 
cent.'   In  1592  he  sailed  again  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  In- 
dies, with  a  strong  force,  raised  by  himself  and 
others,  tp  which  Elizabeth  added.two  of  her  best 
ships  of  wars      ^  sncceeding  years  ho  rmew- 
ed  his  enterfnisee  against  the  Spanish  power  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.    These  expeditions 
have  been  ascribed,  perhaps,  with  little  reason, 
io  the  envy  and  jealousy  by  which  he  was  as- 
sailed at  home.    It  is  highly  probable  that  his 
motive  was  simply  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  to 
support  his  enormous  expenses,  for  no  man  of 
his  time  surpassed  him  in  magnificence.  He 
tilted  in  silver  armor,  wearing  a  sword  and 
belt  set  with  diamonds,  rubies  and  pearls;  ap** 
peered  at  oowt,  on  solemn  oooasioni^  covered 
with  jewels  nearly  to  the  value  of  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  his  retinue  and  table  were 
maintained  with  additional  splendor.    In  1616 
be  was  released  firom  a  lieeies  jyeors*  imprison* 
ment,  upon  little  more  than  a  suspicion  of  being 
connected  in  the  plot  for  placing  Arabella  Stew- 
art on  the  throne  of  James.    Stripped  of  his 
estate  by  attainder,  the  sport  of  his  enemies,  ami 
timidly  abandoned  by  his  friends,  nothing  now 
remained  to  this  great  man  but  his  admirable 
powers  of  mind  and  body,  and  that  spirit  of 
boundless  activity  which  had  ever  distinguished 
both,  and  which  the  severity  of  his  fortune  had 
left  wholly  unimpaired.    He  was  no  sooner  at 
large  than  he  nndertook  a  new  voyage  to  Guia- 
na; and  Jame3,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of 
boundless  wealth,  readily  ffranted  him  a  com- 
mission of  Admiral.  Treachery  and  eowardieo, 
however,  combined  to  blast,  together  with  the 
success  of  his  expedition,  all  his  future  hopes. 
Betrayed  and  discomfitted  by  a  superior  force, 
Raleigh  returned  to  Plymouth,  was  arrested  on 
his  way  to  London  (James  having  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, declaring  that  lie  bad,  in  his  original 
orders  to  Raleigh,  expressly  prohibited  any  act 
of  hostility  against  the  Spaniards)  and  after  two 
attempts  to  escape,  was  once  more  closely  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower.    It  is  unnecessary  to 
stain  this  narrative  with  a  detail  of  the  mon-  ! 
strous  perversions  of  law,  and  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, under  the  pretext  of  which  the  blood  of 
this  admirable  person  was  shed,  for  it  may  be 
found  in  every  general  history  of  this  country. 
After  the  solemn  mockery  of  a  conference  held 
by  all  the  judges,  he  was,  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber, brought  to  the  King's  Bench  bar,  and  re- 
quired to  say  why  eieention  of  the  sentence 
passed  on  him  fifteen  years  before,  should  not 
now  be  awarded;  he  defended  himself  with  a 
vigor  of  argument  and  beauty  of  eloquence 
which  astonished  all  who  heard  him;  and  was 
the  next  day  beheaded  in  Old  Palace  Yard, 
Westminster.    On  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  mucli 
to  say  that  Raleigh  was  the  most  eminent  man 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived — an  age  enlighten- 
ed by  his  talents,  and  perhaps  improved  by  his 
exanqple;  for  he  descended  to  the  grave  with  %Xk 
exactness  of  moral  repntittion,  not  only  uurt^* 
ed,  but  wholly  aniupaeledk* 
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raQAVER  DASf. 

The  annexed  cut  exhibits  a  very  interesting 
view  of  the  habitations  of  that  class  of  animals 
eomnonly  called,  beftven,  known  in  natural  hu- 
toiy  of  the  genus  Mammalia,  and  order  Gliree. 
We  shall  not  describo  tho  particular  generic 
character  of  these  animala,  of  which  there  are 
two  species.  The  color  of  the  beaver  ie  gene- 
rally of  a  deep  chesnut,  sometimes  entirely 
white*  less  rarely  completely  black,  it  is  about 
three  feet  long  in  the  body,  and  its  tail  about 
tho  length  of  a  foot,  and  by  ita  peculiarity  dia- 
tiognishes  this  animal  from  any  other  quadru- 
ped. It  is  of  an  pval  form,  and  flat,  with  a 
■lif  ht  conveiity  towards  the  base,  destitute  of 
batr,  and  completely  covered  with  scaly  divi- 
eions.  The  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  bea- 
vers, in  the  construction  of  their  cabins,  have 
been  attested  by  many  respectable  eye-witness- 
es, whose  travels  have  been  published  to  the 
world  and  remain  uncontradicted.  The  provi- 
dent foresight  pf  these  anhnals,  and  the  policy 
of  their  colonial  government,  from  no  other 
principle  than  natural  instinct,  reflects  much 
credit  upon  them,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
throws  a  deep  shade  over  the  march  of  human 
intellect  in  several  stages  of  society.  The  or- 
der of  their  architecture,  and  the  domestic  go- 
tvemment  of  their  colonies,  seem  to  constitute  a 
model  for  the  rude  and  uncivilized  members  of 
the  human  family.  That  uniformity  and  close 
adherence  to  rule  pervades  in  ail  their  move- 
ments from  which  they  have  never  been  known 
to  deviate,  and  affords  a  moral  lesson,  upon 
which  also  human  intellect,  properly  employed, 
might  be  very  properly  exercised.  The  Indians 
have  a  tradition  among  them,  that  beavers  once 
had  the  gift  of  speech,  but  that  on  account  of 
their  superior  wisdom,  they  were  depriveil  of 
that  faculty,  lest  they  should  get  an  undue 
ascendancy  over  the  human  family,  and  abuse 
their  prerogative.  The  following  interesting 
account  of  a  beaver  colony  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
learned  traveller,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to 
what  ho  so  feelingly  describes: — 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  I  accompa- 
nied a  trading  party  on  a  journey  to  Detroit — 
where  we  were  to  stay  some  time  to  procare  fors 
from  the  Indians. 

•  We  had  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  had  encamped  for  the  night  in  the 
nudst  of  an  Indian  village,  situated  on  the  borders 
of  a  clear  and  swift  stream,  which  emptied  into 

Lake  Michigan. 

Al^er  we  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confi- 
denoe  of  the  Indhins,  they  pormitted  us  to  go, 
one  at  a  time,  and  watch  the  operations  of  the 
beavers,  and,  notwithstanding  all  I  heard,  I 
could  not  but  be  astonished  at  the  wonderful 
powers  with  which  our  Creator  has  endowed 
them. 

The  river  wag  about  a  hundred  feet  wide  at 
this  place,  and  they  had  constructed  across  it  a 
splid  dam,  as  much  a*  twelve  ibot  broad  at  the 
b9»e.  The  Indium  told  us  they  had  laboured  in 
19 


the  construction  of  this  with  wonderful  perse- 
verance. A  large  tree,  the  size  round  the  trunk 
of  a  man's  body,  had  been  Drst  sawed  off  by 
their  teeth,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  fell  across 
the  stream — then  they  sawed  off  the  branches 
that  it  might  lie  level;  many  working  together 
with  the  greatest  zeal  and  industry.  Some  of 
them  at  the  same  time  traversed  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  cut  down  smaller  trees.  These 
they  cut  into  equal  lengths,  sharpened  them  at 
one  end— dragged  them  by  land  to  the  margin 
of  the  river,  and  then  by  water  to  the  place 
where  they  were  going  to  build.  Some  of  them 
plunged  to  the  bottom  and  dug  holes  with  their 
fore  feet,  to  receive  the  points  of  these  stakes, 
while  others  supported  them  against  the  tree 
which  had  before  been  laid  across.  Others 
brought  earth  and  filled  all  the  insterstices  be- 
tween the  piles.  These  piles  consisted  of  seve- 
ral rows  of  stakes  of  equal  heights,  placed  op- 
posite to  each  other,  and  eztendmg  from  one 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  other.  The  stakes  fac- 
ing tlie  lower  part  of  the  river  were  placod  per- 
pendicularly; but  these  which  were  opposed  to 
tho  river  sloped  upwards  to  sustain  the  pressure 
of  the  water;  so  that  the  bank  which  was  ten  or 
twelve  feet  wide  at  the  base,  is  reduced  to  two 
or  three  at  the  top. 

They  had  taken  another  precaution,  also, 
against  inundation;  they  had  made  sloping  holes 
through  tho  thinnest  part  of  the  embankment  to 
allow  the  surface  water  to  escape,  that  it  might 
act  with  less  force  against  the  dam.  When  we 
made  our  first  visit  to  them,  they  had  already 
separated  into  smaller  societies,  and  were  mak- 
ing their  separate  habitations  all  along  tho  mar- 
gin of  the  river.  There  were  about  twenty  of 
these  parties  with  as  many  cabins  nearly  finish- 
ed— there  were  two  openinga  in  each,  one  for 
going  to  the  land,  and  the  other  for  plunging 
into  the  water.  These  buildings  varied  slightly 
both  in  shape  and  size,  some  being  round,  others 
oval;  some  of  them  ctinsisted  of  two  or  three 
stories;  the  walls  were  about  two  feet  thick, 
raised  upon  plank  w  hich  served  both  for  foun- 
datipnB  and  floors  to  their  houses.  Those  houses 
which  were  of  but  one  story,  rose  perpendicular- 
ly only  a  few  feet,  and  then  curved  in,  terminat- 
ing in  a  dome  or  vaulted  roof.  They  were  all 
very  solid  and  noatly  plastered  both  within  and 
without.  XIm  beavers  were  very  busy  when  I 
first  saw  them,  in  completing  this  plastering,  us- 
ing their  tails  to  mix  the  mortar,  and  their  feet 
in  putting  it  on. 

One  day  while  I  was  veiry  busy  watching  them, 

a  heavy  shower  came  on  so  suddenly  tliat  I  had 
not  noticed  its  approach.  The  wind  bicw  very 
tempestuously  all  the  time;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  storm  had  considerably  abated  that  I  could 
look  about  me,  and  observe  the  condition  of  my 
friends,  the  beavers.  When  I  did  so,  I  could 
not  but  remark,  with  surprise,  how  comfortably 
and  perfectly  sheltered  they  had  been.  They 
had  retreated  to  the  ms'ido.  of  their  cabins,  where 
neither  wind  nor  rain  could  get  at  them;  I  ob- 
served large  trees  rooted  ujj,  and  fragments 
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tanM  from  the  rocks;  bot  (he  houses  of  the 
bearers  stood  perfectly  firm,  and  wertj  quite  dry 
on  the  inside,  lor  by  this  time  1  had  got  familiar 
eaongh  to  teko  a  peep  wtlhoat  dialarbing  them 
at  all. 

Difibrent  materials,  wood,  stone,  and  a  kind 
of  saody  earth,  were  used  in  tiio  construction  of 
them  bouses;  tho  wood  was  principally  that  of 
alders,  willowSttnd  poplars,  which  grew  on  the 
hank  of  the  r^ver,  and  were  more  easily  cut, 
stripped  of  their  bark,  and  tranrpuried,  than 
hoftvier  and  more  solid  trees  could  have  bsen. 
The  beavers  cut  them  off  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  They  do  this  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
enjoy  at  the  same  time  the  pleasure  of  gnaw- 
mg  the  bark  and  wood,  whieh  is  their  favourite 
food.  After  the  cabins  were  fuushed,  the  bea- 
vers employ  themselves  in  laying  in  ample  stores 
of  provbioDS.  This  seemed  to  b«  done  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cabin  and  tho  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants;  and  tho  Indiana  told  us 
that  they  never  pillaged  from  one  another. — 
Some  families  codsistsd  of  only  three  or  four  in- 
dividuals; the  largest  cabins  contained  thirty, 
but  generally  theie  wero  from  ten  to  fourteen 
inhabiting  one  dv>-elling. 

They  never  quarrel  with  ooo  saother;  when 
danger  approaches  Ibsy  give  notice  by  striking 
their  tails  on  the  water.  Some,  on  such  occa- 
■toas,  plunge  into  the  water  fur  security;  others 
eoacssl  Immselvss  within  tbsir  walls,  which 
no  aaiiDEl  will  atlompt  oithsr  to  eater  or  over- 
tarn. 

I  waa  charmed  with  the  neatnees  of  these 
hottses;  the  tiuurs  were  spread  with  the  gteen 
bvanehes  of  tbo  box  and  fir  trees,  and  were  al- 
ways quite  clean.  The  window  that  faces  the 
water  answers  for  a  balcony  to  receive  the  ficsh 
air»  and  for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  Those 
windows  are  made  high  enough  to  prevent  being 
stopped  up  with  ice,  which  is  often  two  or  three 
feet  thick  on  tho  river;  it  is  very  important  to 
the  beavers  to  keep  up  a  free  communication 
with  the  water;  they  often  swim  for  a  conside- 
rable distance  under  the  ice;  and  their  favourite 
position,  Mhen  in  their  houses,  seemed  to  be  sit- 
tmg  on  an  end  at  their  inndoa%  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  hod}  in  water. 

In  September,  they  collect  their  provisions. — 
yrom  this  time  till  the  close  oi  winter,  they 
romaio  in  their  cabins,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
)4b0ttrs»  and  tho  pleasures  uf  society.  This  is 
ihoir  time  of  repose.  In  the  spring  they  sepa- 
rate; tho  males  retire  into  tho  country  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  snd  the  fruits  of  the  season.  They 
-Qiurn,  however,  occasionally,  to  their  cabins, 
'Out  dwell  there  no  more.  The  females  continue 
in  tho  cabins,  and  are  oecopied  in  nursing,  pro- 
tecting and  rearing  their  young,  which  are  in  a 
few  weeks  in  a  condition  to  follow  their  dams. 
The  beavers  do  nut  assemble  again  till  autumn, 
unless  their  banks  or  cabins  be  mjured  by  inun- 
dations, for  when  tiiis  h  ippens,  they  suddenly 
collect  their  forces  and  repair  the  breaches  that 
have  been  made. 


VION  CHURCH, 

CORIf BR  OF  FOURTH  &  CHERRY   STS.  FHIT.A. 

The  lot  on  which  this  building  is  erected,  was 
purchased  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766.— 
On  the  16tll  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  the  cor- 
ner stone  was  laid;  and  this  spacious  church  wsa 
consecrated  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Al- 
mighty Ood  on  tbe  26th  day  of  Juno,  1769.— 
There  were  several  Lutheran  congregationa  in 
Pennsylvania  at  that  time,  whose  fNMtOfS attend- 
ed on  this  solemn  occasion. 

The  Oermsfi  Lutherans,  osriy  in  the  last  cob- 
fury,  settled  in  the  lower  parts  of  tho  State  of 
Delaware,  under  the  Swedes,  while  the  Reform- 
ed Church  was  established  in  New  York,  on 
Hudson  river,  under  the  Dutch«  Tbo  first  Ln* 
thcran  church  in  Philadelphia  was  erected  in 
1743,  in  Fifth  street,  above  Mulberry  street — 
Tho  articles  of  faith  in  this  ehoreh  are  ebntaio* 
ed  in  the  unaltered  Augaburgh  confession,  la' 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  it  professes  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour  in 
the  institution  of  the  sacrament. 

Zion's  Church,  represented  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  is  in  appearance  an  antique  and  ve- 
nerable bnildhig.  It  is  of  brick,  and  the  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows:— Length  108  feet,  breadth 
8U,  from  the  basement  to  the  eaves  44.  It  front* 
on  Cherry  street.  The  old  church  was  burnt  on 
tbo  26th  December,  1794;  tho  walls  reroaining, 
it  was  rebuilt  m  ITl'G.  It  h>is  a  very  handjorue 
organ;  perhaps  the  largest  in  X^orlh  America. 

niCIIARD  HK.MiY  JLEK. 

*•  Why  then,  why  do  we  longer  delay.'  Why 
still  deiiberatef  Let  this  happy  day  give  birth 
to  an  Ameiican  republic.  Let  her  arise,  not  ta 
devastate  and  to  conquer,  but  to  re-establish  the 
reign  of  peace  and  oi  law.  Tho  eyes  of  Europe 
are  fixed  upon  us.  She  demands  of  us  a  living 
example  of  freedom  that  may  exhibit  a  contrast  i 
in  the  felicity  of  the  citizen,  to  :iio  ever  increas-  | 
ing  tyranny  w  hich  desolates  her  polluted  shores. 
She  invites  us  to  prepare  an  asylum,  where  the 
unhappy  may  find  solac&,  and  tho  persecuted  re- 
pose. She  entreats  us  to  cultivate  a  propitiouH 
soil,  where  that  generous  plant  whieh  met  sprung 
and  grew  in  England,  but  is  now  withered  by 
the  poisonous  blasts  of  Scottish  tyranny,  may 
revive  and  fiouribh,  ti>itulterin^  under  na  salubri- 
ous and  intetminabie  shade  all  the  unfortonate 
of  the  human  race.  If  we  are  not  this  day  want- 
ing in  our  duty,  the  names  of  the  American  Le- 
gislators of  1776  will  be  placed  by  posterity  at 
the  side  of  Theseus,  Lycurgns,  and  Romulus;  of 
tho  three  Williurtis  of  Nassau,  and  of  all  tlioso 
whose  memory  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  dear 
to  virtuous  men  and  good  citizens." 

Such  is  the  eloquent  and  prophetic  conclusion 
of  the  speech  by  which  Kichard  Henry  Lee,  on 
tho  7lh  of  June,  1776,  introduced  a  motion, 
**that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right' 
ought  to  he  free  and  independent  states;  that  thej 
are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  tho  British 
crown i  and  that  all  politicaj  conncjuon  betwssn 
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thsm  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  ia  and  ought 
to  be  totally  diisolved."  Of  ell  the  debates 

that  could  agitate  a  deliberate  assembly,  the 
one  which  ensued  was  the  most  momentous  and 
important.  When  we  consider  what  was  at 
stake;  what  was  dared;  ail  that  was  involved  in 
this  great  question  of  national  existence;  the 
storm  and  discord  of  the  present,  the  clouds  and 
darkness  that  reeled  on  the  fatnre;  the  power 
de6ed,  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  arm  up- 
lifted to  support  that  proud  defiance;  the  iiuJi vi- 
dua] hazard,  the  utter  ruin,  the  ignoimniuus 
death  that  would  have  inevitably  followed  in  the 
van  of  ill  success,  can  we  possibly  feel  loo  high 
an  admiration  for  the  moral  courage  and  patri> 
Otic  firmness  of  those  who  in  that  hour  of  peril 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sa- 
cred honors;  and  particularly  for  him  who  hesi- 
tated not  to  come  forward,  the  ostensible  ob- 
noxioai  ehtef;  the  first  proposer  ofe  meaeore  eo 
fraught  with  appalling  consequences,  and  who 
urged  its  adoption  with  a  tongue  touched  with 
persuasive  tire.  Can  we  possibly  feel  a  grati- 
tude too  deep,  if  we  refieet,  to  use  the  beautiful 
language  of  one  of  our  most  accomplished  ora- 
tors, that  **  it  was  for  their  children  the  heroes 
and  aeges  of  the  rovol«tio»  Inboured  and  bled. 
Tktf  were  too  wise  not  to  know  that  it  was  not 
personally  their  own  cause  in  which  they  were 
embarked.  They  felt  that  they  were  engaging 
ill  en  enterprise  which  en  entire  generation  must 
bo  too  short  to  bring  to  its  mature  and  perfect 
issue.  The  most  they  could  promise  themselves 
%vas,  that  having  cast  forih  the  seed  of  liberty; 
liaving  shielded  its  tender  germ  from  the  stem 
blasts  that  beat  upon  it;  havinof  watered  it  wiih 
the  tears  of  waitmg  eyes,  and  the  blood  of  brave 
bearte;  their  obildron  might  gather  the  fruit  of 
lie  branchee,  while  those  who  planted  it  ahouhi 
aoulder  in  peace  beneath  its  shade. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  this  that  we  discern  their 
diiintereeledness,  their  heroic  forgelfulneso  of 
eelf.***  No  intolerable  acts  of  oppression  had 
ground  them  to  the  dust.  They  were  not  slaves, 
rising  ii)  desperation  from  beneath  the  agonies 
of  the  liish ;  but  free  men,  snufiingfrom  afar  'the 
tainted  gale  of  tyranny.'  The  worst  encroach 
ments  on  which  the  British  ministry  had  ventur- 
ed, might  have  been  borne  consistently  with  the 
preclioal  enjoyment  of  many  of  the  advantages 
•  resulting  from  good  government.***  IJut  tliey 
thought  not  of  shufQmg  ofi'  upon  posterity  the 
burden  of  roaiatanee.*' 

We  lose  none  of  our  admiration  or  gratitude 
for  the  ability  and  virtue  ol"  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
from  a  recollection  of  bis  condition  in  life,  and 
n  minule  ooneideration  of  bis  whole  oareer.— 
Descended  from  an  aristocratic  stock,  from  an- 
cestors high  in  authority  under  the  crown ;  pos- 
eeMed  of  fortune  and  of  influence;  receiving  his 
early  odoeation  in  England,  to  which  his  warm 
feelings  were  doubtless  linked  by  many  ties  of 
youthful  aasociation;  be  had  much  to  lose,  much 
lo  ieerifiee,  end  epperenlly  but  little  to  gain,  by 
o  raplure  with  the  mother  country.  To  •  nar- 
row, ealcttletiaf ,  pradential  apirit,  tbtro  wore 


few  indueementa  to  rouse  an  attempt  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  eyelemwith  its  distinelioM 

and  privileges;  few  inducements  for  him  to  ap- 
pear as  one  of  tlie  founders  of  a  representative 
democracy.  To  such  a  spirit,  his  ardent,  disin- 
terested exertions,  would  deserve  the  epithet  of 
"suicidal;" — the  epithet  that  Burke  bestowed 
with  BOLrouch  indignation  on  the  iiindred  e^rts 
of  La  Payette. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  was  born  in  Virginia,  on 
the  20ih  of  January,  1732.  His  father,  Thomas 
Lec,  was  President  of  the  King's  Council.  H« 
sent  his  son  toe  flourishing  school  in  Yorkshire. 
England,  where  he  i-emaincd  until  his  nineteenth 
year,  judiciously  dividing  his  time  between  the 
town  and  the  country,  and  pursuing  with  indne- 
try  the  study  of  the  classics,  the  belles-lettres, 
and  the  productione  of  eminent  philoeophical  aud 
political  writers. 

Ih  bis  twenty-third  year,  he  wee  eellod  opon 
to  head  the  volunteers  of  the  county  of  West- 
moreland against  the  savages.  He  went  with 
them  to  Braddock,  who  despised  the  assistaoee 
of  these  Provifieiat$t  end  diacevered,  when  too 
hto,  tlia I  they  possessed  what  he  wanted,  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  of  Indian  warfure*->^ 
Mr.  Lee  yres  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peeee^a. 
president  of  one  of  tho«ounty  courle,ftiidoUet- 
ed  lo  the  house  of  burgesses. 

The  first  debate  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self wee  on  the  sobjeetof  elevery.  The  motion 
was,  **to  lay  so  heavy  a  duty  on  the  importation 
of  slaves  as  etTectually  to  stop  that  disgraceful 
traffic.*'  Lee  supported  the  motion.  The  fol- 
lowing ie  an  extract  from  hie  epeech  on  the  oc- 
casion:— "As  the  consequences.  Sir,  of  the  de- 
termination which  we  must  make  in  the  subject 
of  Ibieday'e  debate  will  greatly  efieet  poeteru) 
ae  well  as  ourselves,  it  surety  merits  our  inost 
serious  attention.  If  this  be  bestowed,  it  will 
appear,  both  from  reason  and  experience,  that 
the  importetion  of  elavee  into  thie  colony  bee 
been  and  will  be  attended  with  cfTocte  dangerous 
to  our  political  and  moral  interests.  When  it  tf 
observed  that  some  of  our  neigliboring  colonies, 
though  much  later  than  ourselves  in  point  of 
settlement,  are  now  far  before  us  in  improve- 
ment, to  what.  Sir,  can  we  attribute  tbiaatrange 
but  unhappy  truth?  The  reason  eeome  to  be 
this,  that  with  their  whitea  they  import  arte  end 
agriculture,  while  we  with  our  blacks  exclude 
both.  Nature  has  not  particularly  favored  theoi 
with  enperior  fertility  of  foil,  nor  do  they  enjoy 
more  of  the  sun's  cheering  infliMBCo*  jot  fMtljF 
have  they  outstrtpt  us. 

"  Were  not  this  sufficient.  Sir,  let  us  reflect  on 
our  dengeroue  vicinity  to  a  pefworfol  neighbouri 
and  that  slavea,  from  the  nature  of  their  aitua- 
tion,  can  never  feel  an  interest  in  our  cause:  be- 
cause they  see  us  enjoying  every  privilege  and 
luxury,  .and  find  aecurity  eslahlislied,  not  for 
them,  but  for  others;  and  because  they  oU> 
serve  their  masters  in  possession  of  liberty  which 
is  denied  to  them;  they  and  their  poaterity  being 
subject  forever  to  the  most  abject  and  roortii^* 
ing  alavoiy.  Siich  people  Buat  bo  natonl  eae* 
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mies,  and  conseqaentlj'  their  increase  dangerous 
to  the  society  in  which  they  live. 

This  reasoning  we  find  verified  in  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  histories,  where  some  of  the  greatest 
convulsions  recorded  were  occasioned  by  the  in- 
purrectiona  of  thtk  alaTea:  fnaorauch,  says  a  Ro- 
man historian,  that  Sicily  was  more  cruelly  laid 
waste  by  the  war  with  the  slaves,  than  by  that 
with  the  Carlhagenians.  The  continuance  of 
this  alaTifh  policy  at  Rome  so  much  increased 
the  nnmber  of  the  slaves,  that  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  make  for  their  government  laws  so 
severe  that  the  bare  recital  of  them  is  shocking 
to  human  natare." 

Be  onr  own  opinion  on  this  contested  suhject 
what  it  may,  must  we  not  acknowledge  the  libe- 
rality which  coold  dictate  such  sentiments,  at 
«uch  a  period,  to  a  representative  of  the  planters 
of  Virginia,  and  impel  liim  to  breast  the  opposi- 
tion of  prejudice  and  sell-mterest. 

The  next  patriotic  service  in  which  we  find 
Richard  Henry  Lee  engaged,  was  the  Ingtitutimi 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  treasurer  of  the  colony,  by  which  a  stop  was 
put  to  an  infamous  system  of  corruption.  The 
public  funds  had  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
members  of  the  house  of  burgesses. 

But  he  was  now  to  be  engaged  in  more  impor- 
tant duties.  The  design  of  taxing  tiie  eolonte- 
was  proclaimed;  and  the  dawning  of  the  revo- 
lution appeared.  It  has  been  said  of  Patrick 
Henry,  that  he  gave  (be  first  impetus  to  the  ball 
of  the  revolution.  Witiiout  stripping  a  leaf  from 
hi?  merited  wreath  of  fame,  let  us  do  justice  to 
another.  That  wreath  will  not  appear  tlic  less 
fireen,  nor  fade  the  sooner  for  it.  The  share  of 
llicliard  Henry  Lee  was  at  least  equal.  He  en- 
tered as  early  the  lists  of  controversy;  he  step- 

f>ed  as  fearlessly  into  the  arena  of  contention; 
le  gave  as  speedy  and  as  well  directed,  if  not 
;is  powerful  a  blow  to  the  ball  of  the  revolution. 
A  inonlh  after  the  passage  of  Grenville's  reve- 
nue act,  remonstrances  and  arguments  against  it 
from  his  })en  appeared  both  in  England  and 
America.  In  a  letter  of  his,  written  on  the  2l8t 
of  May,  1764,  he  says,  "Poverty  and  oppression 
among  those  whose  minds  are  filled  with  ideas 
ctf  British  liberty,  may  introduce  a  virtuous  in- 
dustry, with  a  train  of  generous  and  manly  sen- 
timents, which,  when  In  future  (hey  become  sup- 
ported by  numbers,  may  produce  a  fatal  resent- 
ment of  parental  care,  converted  into  tyrannical 
nsurpation.  1  hope  you  will  pardon  so  much  on 
this  subject.  My  mind  has  been  warmed,  and  I 
hardly  know  where  to  stop."  He  was  one  of 
the  committee  of  the  house  of  burgesses  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  address  to  the  king,  and 
the  memorial  to  both  housesof  parliament.  He 
"vrofo  thorn.  In  the  seppjon  of  1765,  Patrick 
Henry  proposed  his  resolutions  against  the  stamp 
eet.  Lee  arrived  in  time  to  give  them  the  efii- 
cient  support  of  his  eloquence.  By  his  activity 
«rd  perseverance,  the  first  association  nf  citizens 
ill  Virginia  to  resist  that  act  was  formed.  We 
can  gather  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  asso- 
ciation from  its  third  article— As  the  etamp  act 


does  absolutely  direct  the  property  of  the  people 
to  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent  ex- 
pressed by  their  representatives,  and  as  in  many 
cafes  it  deprives  the  British  American  subject  of 
his  right  to  be  tried  by  jury,  we  do  determine,  at 
every  hazard,  and  paying  uu  regard  to  death,  to 
exert  every  faculty  to  prevent  t^e  execution  of 
the  stamp  act  in  every  inatance  within  the  co- 
lony.'* 

The  elements  of  the  storm  were  preparing,  and 

the  indications  of  its  near  approach  became  each 
day  stronger  and  more  striking.    The  suspension 
of  the  legislative  assembly  of  New  York  for  not  < 
obeying  the  law  relative  to  the  "quartering  of 
the  military,"  was  a  ptep  most  agitating  to  the 
public  mind.  An  address  was  moved  in  the  house 
of  burgesses,  and  Mr.  Lee  appointed  to  draught 
it.    It  laid  before  the  King  a  statement  of  the 
grievances  under  which  the  colonies  laboured  in  | 
coiii^equence  of  the  laws  imposing  duties  on  tea,  , 
and  for  the  quartering  of  the  soldiery,  and  pray- 
ed redress.    On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  1768,  i 
Mr.  Lee,  in  a  letter  to  John  Dickenson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, recommended  a  union  of  counsel  and 
action  among  all  the  colonies.    He  thus  writes: 
'♦The  politician  of  Italy  delivered  the  result  of 
reason  and  experience,  when  he  proposed  the 
way  to  contest  by  division.   How  to  efftct  this 
union  in  the  wisest  and  firmest  manner,  perhape 
time  and  much  reflection  only  can  shew.  But 
well  to  understand  each  other,  and  timely  to  be 
informed  of  what  passes  both  here  and  in  Oreat 
Britain,  it  would  seem  thnl  not  only  select  com- 
mittees should  be  appointed  by  all  the  colonies, 
but  that  a  private  correspondence  should  be  con- 
ducted between  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  every 
province."    In  the  same  year  he  invited  Colo- 
nel Gadsden,  of  South  Catolina,  to  become  a 
member  of  a  corresponding  society,  the  object  of 
which  was,  •'to  obtain  a  mutual  pledge  from  the 
members  to  write  for  the  public  journals  or  pa- 
pers of  their  respective  colonies,  and  to  converse 
with  and  inform  the  people  on  the  subject  of  I 
their  rights  and  wrongs,  and  upon  all  reasona- 
ble occasions  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
necessity  of  a  struggle  with  Oreat  Britain  for  the  ' 
ultimate  establishment  of  independence."  In 
1773,  corresponding  societies  were  established 
by  the  Legislatures  of  V  irginia  and  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  the  session  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of 
176!),  Mr.  Lee  brought  forward  his  resolutions 
against  the  assumed  right  of  the  British  parlia- 
menlrto  bind  the  colonies.  He  also,  as  chair- 
man of  a  committee  on  infernal  regulations, 
brought  in  a  report  lecommending  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  as  high 
as  fort  Cumberland.  The  house  of  burgeeees 
was  dissolved.  Tfio  mcinhcr??  met  in  a  private 
chamber,  and  recommended  their  fellow-citizens 
to  ebstain  fVom  such  of  the  luxuries,  and  even  of 
what  might  be  called  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
were  not  the  production  of  their  native  land. — 
Non-importation  societies  were  formed,  and  ra- 
pidly increased  throughout  the  colony.  The  act 
of  1772,  extending  the  jarisdiction  of  the  courts 
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of  admlraUjr,  called  forth  th«  opposiiioo  of  Mr. 
Lee,  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  hoase  of  bur* 
feisea  he  proposed  a  petition  to  the  King,  which 
concluded  with  a  prayer,  "ihit  he  would  be  most 
graciously  pleased  to  recommend  the  repeal  ol' 
the^eote  paaaed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  re- 
veam  in  Americii,  and  for  subjecting  American 
property  to  the  duterminulion  oi'adniiralty  courts 
where  the  constitutional  trial  by  jury  is  not  per- 
mitted." 

The  British  ministry,  willin:?  to  conciliate,  hut 
determined  to  preserve  the  pernicious  principle 
of  taxation,  modified  the  duty  bill.  Incensed  at 
the  bold  conduct  of  ibe  people  of  Boston,  they 
seem  to  liave  given  np  all  hope  of  conciliation, 
and  to  have  resolved  to  try  the  elVect  of  menace 
•ad  eoereton.  The  harbor  of  Boston  wee  block- 
ed up;  and  the  resolution  of  the  Virginia  house 
of  burgesses  to  spend  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humi- 
liation, and  prayer,  the  odo  on  which  the  act 
authorisiog  this  violence  was  to  go  into  opera* 
fion,  occasioned  its  dissolution  by  the  Governor. 
The  suddenness  of  this  event  prevented  Mr.  Lee 
from  oflering  some  important  resolutions.  One 
of  them  was  the  appointment  of  deputies  from 
the  house  to  meet  such  oilier  deputies  as  the  co- 
lonies should  appoint,  to  consider  on  ways  the 
most  effectual  to  atop  the  exports  from  North 
America;  and  for  the  adoption  of  such  other  me- 
thods as  would  be  most  decisive  for  securing  the 
rights  of  America  against  the  systematic  plan 
formed  for  their  destruction.  He  proposed  that 
the  members  of  the  house  should  assemble,  and 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  advise  the 
meeting  of  e  general  congress.  They  assembled, 
and  an  address  was  presented  by  him.  of  which 
they  approved. 

An  attack  made  by  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers 
of  Virginia,  was  the  alleged  cause  of  the  sum- 
moning of  a  new  house  of  btirgosses.  qjThis  as- 
sembly, composed  of  some  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous individuals  of  our  country,  met  on  the  first 
of  August,  1774.  The  motion  for  a  Continental 
Congress  was  carried;  and  Richard  Flenry  Lee 
had  the  honour  of  being  sent  as  a  delegate  wiih 
Waehiagtoa  and  Patrick  Henry. 

The  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  fifth 
of  September,  1774.  In  activity  and  talent,  in 
earnestness  and  eloquence,  Lee  was  not  surpa!^s- 
«d  by  any  member.  He  was  on  every  leadin<; 
committee,  and  wrote  several  of  those  papers 
which  drew  from  Lord  Chatham  the  hi<,'h  pane- 
gyric, '*  In  all  my  reading,  and  it  has  been  my 
tavorite  pursuit,  I  must  declare  and  avow,  that 
for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and 
wisdom  of  conclusion,  1  know  of  no  nation  or 
body  of  men  that  can  stand  in  preference  to  the 
general  Congress  at  Philadelphia.**  He  propos- 
ed a  resolution,  that  the  Congress  apprise  the 
colonies  of  danger,  and  urge  upon  them  the  ne- 
eessity  of  erming  and  diaciplinioji  a  militia.— 
Many  quailed  at  the  boldness,  and  in  their  opi- 
nion the  temerity  of  this  measure,  but  it  was 
partially  adopted.  The  first  Congress  dissolved 
auelf  on  the  26th  of  October,  1774. 

Mr.  Lee  waa  saai  to  the  ne3(t  assembly  of  Vir* 


ginia  by  the  unanimoaa  toflhtges  of  the  peopb 
of  Westaioreland.  When  Patrick  Henry  pro- 
posed the  aroilng  of  the  militia  of  the  colony, 

Lee  warmly  supported  him.  They  were  oppos- 
ed, but  they  succeeded.  Lee  was  one  of  those 
appointed  to  prepare  the  plan  called  tut  by  the 

resolution. 

Ho  was  delegated  to  the  second  Congress, 
which  met  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1770.  *19oirtke 
sound  of  war  was  beard  throughout  the  land.—* 

Washington  had  been  nominated  to  the  command 
of  the  army.  His  commission  and  instructions 
were  famished  by  Mr.  Lee»  as  one  of  the  com* 

mittec  selected  for  that  purpose.  In  every  de- 
bate of  interest,  in  every  event  of  importance^ 
Lee  took  a  prominent  part.  He  was  conspicu- 
ous on  every  occasion  that  required  promptnese 

*or  sagacity.  On  the  tenth  of  June,  1778,  when 
it  was  resolved,  **that  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  respecting  independence  bapcatpeaecl 

till  the  first  Monday  in  July  next,  and  in  the 
mean  while,  that  no  time  be  lost  in  case  the 
Congress  agree  thereto,  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  declaration  to  tha  eAct  af 
the  said  resolution,'*  an  express  from  Virginia 
informed  him  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  some  of 
the  members  of  his  family,  and  the  necessity  of 
hie  presence  there.  -  Ha  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Jelferson  was  elected  chairman  of  tte 
committee.  And  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, of  which  Richard  Haaiy  Lea  waa  the  ori- 
ginal  mover,  and,  if  present,  would  most  proba- 
bly have  been  the  author,  was  transmitted  to 
him  on  the  eighth  of  July.  He  received  JeSer- 
son's  draught,  and  the  amended  copy  aa  approv 
ed  by  C'ongre^a. 

He  returned  to  his  seat  in  Congress  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August.    He  waa  engagsd  in  the 
parationof  a  plan  of  treaiiea  with  foreign  aa* 
tions,  and  wrote  several  letters  uf  instruetioa 
addressed  by  Congress  to  the  ministers. 

But  neither  his  public  services  nor  his  private 
worth  could  ehield  him  from  the  breath  of  c& 
liiinny.  He  w.\s  accused  (  f  inryism,  for  receiv 
iog  his  rents  in  kind,  and  not  in  colonial  money 
He  retired  from  Congress,  retorned  to  Virginia, 
and  demanded  of  the  assembly  an  investigation 
of  his  conduct.  Tlie  investigation  took  place, 
and  the  senate  attended.  'I  o  the  discomfiture 
of  the  malevolent,  and  the  disappointment  of 
tlie  wondrously  perspicacious,  he  \'>'U8  addressed 
by  George  Wythe,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
of  the  house,  in  such  language  as  (his.  A  tear 
trembled  in  the  eye  of  the  venerable  speaker, 
and  his  voice  faltered  with  emotion: — **  It  is 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  Sir,  that  I  obey  this  com- 
mand of  the  houset  because  it  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity while  I  am  performing  an  act  of  duty 
to  them,  to  perform  an  act  of  justice  to  yourself. 
Serving  with  you  in  Congress,  and  attentively 
observing  yonr  conduct  there,  I  thought  that  you 
inanifcsted  in  the  American  cause  a  zeal  truly 
patriotic,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  exerted 
the  abilities  for  which  you  are  confessedly  dis« 
tinguished,  to  promote  the  good  and  prosperity 

of  ^eur  owi^  countiy  in  parilcuUrn  and  of  ib% 
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United  Slates  in  general.  That  the  tribufft  of 
praiae  deserved  may  reward  those  who  do  well, 
and  eneourtge  others  to  follow  your  example, 
the  house  have  come  to  this  resolution:  That  the 
thanks  of  rtiis  house  be  given  by  the  speaker  to 
Ilichtrcl  Henry  Lee,  for  the  faithful  serrioes  he 
has  rendered  bis  country  in  discharge  of  his  duty 
uH  one  of  the  delegates  from  this  state  in  general 
Congress*" 

Again  sent  to  Congress,  he  displayed  his  usual 

industry  and  perseverance.  But  his  health  be- 
came impaired,  and  he  was  obliged  to  absent 
himself  at  different  tiroes  during  the  sessions  of 
'78  and  *79.  Ho  gave  his  support  to  a  requisi- 
tion by  our  |Tovernmenl  of  a  ri«rlit  to  the  lishe- 
ries,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  this  sobjeet  he  generally  stood  alone  in  tlie 
delegation  from  Virginia. 

When  he  relurncii  to  his  home,  the  ravnpppof 
war  were  spreading  in  that  section  of  the  cuiut- 
try.  He  took  command  of  the  militia  of  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  and  by  his  active  and 
skilful  defence,  materially  assisted  in  protecting 
it  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  In  attempt- 
'  ing  to  seize  a  tender  which  had  been  driven  on 
shore,  her  long  guns,  and  the  firing  kept  up  by 
a  detachment  on  shore,  threw  his  companj*  into 
some  confusion.  In  an  endeavor  to  rally  them, 
his  horse  fell  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ndvance 
of  tlic  British  troops.  He  escaped,  and  succeed- 
ed in  covering  their  retreat. 

Mr.  Lee  declined  being  sent  to  Congress  in 
'SO,  '81,  and  *82,  because  ho  conpidcred  the  lui- 
fiinosa  before  the  assembly  of  his  native  State, 
then  occupied  in  the  organizatiojii  of  her  govern- 
ment»  of  such  moment  and  deep  interest,  as  to 
demand  his  utmost  attention,  and  to  render  lii.« 
services  of  more  importance  in  her  assembly 
than  they  could  be  in  Congress.  He  wss  against 
making  paper  money  a  legal  tender  at  its  nomi- 
nal value,  m  consequence  of  its  great  deprecia- 
tion. He  was  in  favor  of  the  payment  of  firitish 
debts,  on  the  grounds  of  honesty  and  the  dic- 
tates of  national  honour.  He  urged  the  rrcat 
necessity  of  guarding  against  the  introduction  of 
a  laxity  of  principle,  that  \voold  sap  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  a  republic.  On  both  these 
f]ue«tinn8  he  had  an  opponent  in  Henry,  hie 
compatriot.  lie  was  in  favor  of  **a  general  as- 
sessment for  the  support  of  the  Christian  reli- 
'  gion.'*  On  this  question  ho  and  Henry  coin- 
cided. 

On  the  first  of  November,  1784,  Mr.  Lee  took 
his  seat  in  Congress.  On  the  thirtieth  he  was 
chosen  President.  He  filled  the  station  with 
dignity  and  ability,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  house  for  iiis  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Of  the  federal  consiitutibn  he  did  not  wholly 
approve.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion by  whioh  it  was  adopted.  He  thought  its 
tendency  was  to  a  consolidation;  and  he  feared 
the  issue.  As  the  first  Senator  from  Virginia  un- 
der it,  ho  obtained  the  adoption  of  certain 
amendraenta  whicit  operated  towards  the  remo- 
val of  som^  of  bis  principal  objections.  His  ex- 
perience prvbahly  taught  him,  with  a  celebrated 


writer  and  sagacious  political  oh?erver,  that 
*'no  human  institution  can  arrive  at  perfection, 
arid  the  most  that  human  wisdom  can  do,  is  to 
procure  t  he  saQie  or  greeted  good,  at  the  expense 

uf  less  evil.'* 

But  the  public  life  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  was 
now  drawing  to  a  clui^e.  He  was  hot  over  sixty, 
but  his  constitution  had  been  injured  by  his  in- 
tense application,  and  his  increasing  infirmities 
warned  him  to  retire.  The  voice  of  his  coun- 
try's gratitude  followed  him  in  his  retirement 
from  public  service.  Thouffli  no  lonfjcr  in  her 
rouneds,  the  hand  of  death  could  alone  remove 
him  fronn  her  service.  The  Senate  and  Honse 
of  Delegates  of  the  State  he  had  represented, 
expressed  their  ardent  wish,  that  he  might  **  in 
his  retirement,  with  uninterrupted  happiness, 
cloM  the  evening  of  a  life  in  which  he  hath  so 
conepicuously  shone  forth  as  a  statesman  and  a 
patriot ;  that  while  mindful  of  his  many  exertions 
to  prombte  the  public  interests,  tbej  are  parti- 
cularly ihar.kful  for  h's  conduct  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Lee  was  not  permitted  long  to  enjoy  a  se- 
clusion from  public  life.  He  expired  on  the  19th 
day  of  June,  1794,  at  (lljaniilly,  in  Westmore- 
land, about  four  years  after  his  retreat  from  the 
turmoil  of  public  business. 

"  M*  iioiJ  him,  in  the  cveotlde  of  life, 

A  life  Will  sjiiiul 

By  uiiperceived  d*  grecs  he  wears  away, 

Ye',  lik«  the  sun,  leeins  lar^r  at  his  kcltisg!**  . 

The  talents  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  were  of  a 
high  order.  Hi?  niind  had  been  assiduously  cul- 
tivated;  and  his  ntaiiucts  were  those  of  a  polish- 
ed gentleman.  **  He  possessed  a  rich  store  of 
political  knnwlci' ;jr,  with  an  activity  of  (if»«cr- 
vation  and  a  certainty  of  judgment,  which  turn- 
ed that  knowledge  to  the  very  best  account. — 
lie  was  not  a  lawyer  l»y  profession,  but  he  un- 
derstood ( liorouijlil V  tliu  c(n:stitulion  both  of  the 
mother  country  and  of  her  colonies,  and  thcele- 
msnts  also  of  the  civil  and  municipal  law.— ^ 
His  taste  had  that  dolicalo  touch  which  fe'zed 
with  intuitive  certamty  every  beauty  of  an  au* 
thor,  and  his  genius  that  native  atlinity  which 
combined  them  without  an  elTort.^'  He  wrote 
with,  facility  and  spirit.  FTis  pfate  papers  are 
exci^ent.  They  are  lucid,  dignified,  and  ener- 
getic; worthy  of  the  occasion,  suited  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hsnd,  and  coming  to  the  point  without 
unnecessary  ri' cumloculion.  He  was  not  an 
accomplished  oratcr.  He  did  not  pos6et>s  the 
fervid  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  orator  of 
nature;  but  he  was  more  forrect,more  classi- 
cal, more  mellitluous;  and  if  iJenry  was  the  De- 
mosthenes, Lee  has  been  called  ^he  Cicero  of 
America.  His  [m  rsnn  wss  tull,  his  forebead 
higli.  his  nose  iricliiiing  to  the  Uoman,  his  coun- 
tenance strongly  marked,  and  his  mouth  decisive 
in  its  expression.  His  voice  was  deep,  and  his 
gesture  easy  and  uncommonly  graceful.  He 
had  lost  the  u^e  of  a  hand,  which  he  kept  co- 
vered witii  a  banda|;e  of  black  silk,  fitted  to  its 
palm,  and  leaving  the  thumb  free.  He  managed 
that  arm  ekilfiilly,  and  when  speaking  generally 
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put  it  behind  him.    It  is  a  matter  of  serious  re- 
gret, that  of  his  speeches  fragments  onljrBboold 
be  preserved,  and  those  of  so  few. 
Such  wai  RichaM  Henry  Lee.   A  man  of 

whom  any  people,  at  any  period,  might  well  be 
proud.  Wlien  they  consider  the  illustrious  pha- 
lanx of  virtue  and  talent,  summoned  as  it  were 
bj  the  voiee  of  providence  to  protect  and  sup- 
port our  country  in  her  great  exigency,  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  stone  and  to  erect  ihe  strong 
column  of  the  republic,  many  turn  with  a  de- 
spondent feeling  to  those  who  now  fill  the  stage 
of  public  action,  and  experience  an  unwilling 
and  painful  conviction,  that  the  worthies  of  the 
*  revolution  have  departed,  end  left  none  who,  in 
a  time  of  equal  trial,  could  supply  their  places, 
and  emulate  them  in  fortilndc  and  well  doing, — 
Many  look  abroad  upon  the  troubled  suitace  of 
our  politics,  and  behold  in  our  party  strife  and 
sectional  animosities  the  seeds  of  dissolution. — 
"they  fear  the  experiment  must  fail.  That  the 
fair  temple  of  our  Union,  though  reared  with 
such  careful  hands,  and  watched  by  such  anxious 
hearts,  even  now  trembles  in  the  blast,  and  must 
ere  long  totter  and  fall.  And  the  only  truly  po- 
pular government  on  earth  pass  away  like  those 
of  the  elder  time,  to  affjrd  another  instance  to 
the  exulting  monarchist,  of  the  superior  stability 
of  bis  system. 

But  1  suffer  no  such  gloomy  forebodings  to 
lake  possession  of  my  mind.  There  is  yet  vir- 
tue, and  energy,  and  patriotism,  in  the  land. — 
The  spirit  of  '76  is  not  extinct.  We  have  not 
lost  the  remembrance  of  our  fathers.  Their 
deeds  cannot  pass  away.  Their  *'  names  must 
not,"  will  not,  "wither  "  Our  love  for  tijcm  is 
a  love  to  which  death  has  not  set  his  seal.*' 
And  1  hope  and  believe,  that,  inspired  hy  their 
glorious  exaroplesi  sendmg  back  our  hearts  to 
the  scenes  of  hardy  endurance,  of  patient  enfier- 
ing,  of  lofty  triumph;  to  the  bloody  field,  and 
the  agitated  council  room;  conscious  of  our  deep 
responsibility;  feeling  that  we  were  surrounded 
by  a  cloud  of  immortal  witnesses,  who  were 
watching  us  with  eager  and  imploring  eyes;  if 
occasion  demanded,  the  «uns  of  the  sages  and 
heroes  of  the  revolution  would  shew  that  the 
npirit  of  their  fathers  still  lingered,  and  only 
required  the  kincHing  spark  of  kindred  cireum- 
etance,  to  send  forth  as  bright  and  strong  a  flame 
as  ever  cheered  the  darkest  night  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Blroggle. 

Great  exigencies  bring  ont  the  nerve  and  ex- 
cellencies of  character,  and  reveal  a  mine  of  in- 
tellectual wealth,  of  the  existence  of  which  we 
were  unconscious.  We  know  not  what  can  be 
flono,  until  an  opportunity  and  a  stimulant  to 
etibrt  ia  presented.  Previous  to  the  last  war, 
when  our  scanty  means  were  considered,  who 
<:ould  have  prognosticated  that  our  "march  upon 
the  mountain  wave"  should  have  been  so  full  of 
triumph?  That  the  constellated  banner  of  our 
eountry  should  have  been  borne  so  glorioosly  by 
a  navy  in  its  very  infancy,  nnd  when  spread  in 
defiance  to  "the  meteor  flag"  of  a  power  whose 
fteqaent  enccesses  over  every  other  had  indnoed 


them  to  regard  victory  atmost  as  a  matter  4>C 

course?  But  naval  commanders  started  ap  at 
the  call  of  their  country  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south,  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  and  by  their 

genius,  activity,  and  ardor,  made  amends  for 

their  want  of  experience.  So  it  will  be  again. 
In  no  country — we  boldly  assert  it,  without  the 
fear  of  being  contradicted  by  any  liberal  fo- 
reigner,— in  no  country  is  there  more  native 
quickness  of  intellect.  All  that  it  requires  is, 
to  be  duly  encouraged,  properly  appreciated, 
and  judicioosly  directed.  Her  resources  have 
heretofore  proved  equal  to  her  exigencies.  May 
we  not  indulge  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
they  will  prove  so  hereafter? 

In  every  eooatry,  not  under  a  purely  despotic 
system,  there  must  be  parties;  and  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  people  that  it  should  be  so.  They 
keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  eaeh  other,  and  operate  ^ 
as  a  mutual  check.  But  though  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  party  zeal  be  advantageous,  and  keeps  • 
alive  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  yet  an  intemperate  dis- 
play of  it  is  injurious,  and  ought  to  be  avoided, 
it  is  mjurious  to  our  present  welfare^  for  it  esta- 
blishes a  false  test  of  merit,  and  men  receive 
ofiices  as  the  reward  of  vehement  profession  and 
party  devotion — oftentimes  without  ability  or 
principle.  It  eilects  our  future  welfare;  for  the 
measures  of  an  unwise  administration  are  not 
confined  in  their  eflect  to  the  present  generation. 
Nor  is  the  acrimonious  attack  soon  forgotten,  or 
easily  forgiven.  The  enmity  engendered  by  per- 
sonal abuse  will  long  rankle  in  the  breast,  and 
descend  from  father  to  son. 

Latterly,  we  hav«  seen  the  violence  of  party 
zeal  rts^  to  an  irrational  degree.  We  have  seen 
it  vent  Itself  in  the  foulest  and  ftbest  aspernon 
of  distinguished  citizens:  in  the  grossest  vitupe- 
lation;  in  the  most  unlicensed  abuse.*  We  have 
seen  the  public  press  prostituted  to  the  vilest 
purposes — the  dcfamiiion  of  hi^'h  and  low;  the 
destruction  of  public  and  of  private  character; 
with  utter  shamelessness.*  We  have  turned  %vith 
pain  and  loathing  of  heart  from  the  disgusting 
exhibition,  ljut  the  deadly  strife  has  ceased — 
the  warfare  is  over.  Long  may  it  be  before  our 
country  is  disgraced  by  such  another!  The 
dawn  of  peace  has  returned.  Opposition  still 
exists,  and  should  exist;  hut  it  havSFobered  down 
into  something  that  has  reason  and  principle  for 
its  foundation.  Preferences  are  still  cherished; 
but  they  do  not  effect  the  safety  of  the  state. — 
The  waters  are  still  agitated,  but  the  storm  ha3 
passed.  For  all  that  was  feared  and  honestly 
feared,  tjie  existence  of  the  republic  is  still  se- 
cure. Thotigh  harmony  is  not  entirely  resterod. 
Both  parties  have  been  much  to  blame:  perhaps 
equally.  They  have  done  more  harm  than  pro- 
bably either  were  aware  of.  They  h-ivo  been 
the  authors  of  much  unintentional  mischief. — 
They  have  inflicted  wounds,  and  years  must 
elapse  before  those  wounds  are  healed.  Bntne 
blow  ha3  been  struck  at  the  vitals  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  existejice  of  the  repubhc  is 
atUI  we  trait  secure. 
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In  a  country  of  so  wide  and  diversified  an  ex- 
tent, jealousiea  luust  arise,  local  partiatitiea  to 
a  certain  degree  prevail.  The  inicreais  of  one 
action  must  Bomeiiinea  dash  with  those  of  ano- 
ther. The  voice  of  controversy  will  almost 
•well  into  anger  and  criinioation,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  contention  appear  to  menace  the 
lies  which  bind  ua  together.  But  can  any  one 
for  a  moment  imaginu,  that  the  people  of  any 
iection  of  our  country  are  so  besotted  aa  not  to 
perceive  the  advantages  of  a  union,  or  so  wil- 
fully blind  to  their  real  interesid  as  tolling  them 
away  for  the  mere  semblance  of  a  prettent  gam? 
After  all  the  examples  they  .have  had  before 
them,  all  that  reason  has  taught  and  eiperience 
coutirmed,  can  they  bo  so  witless,  so  destitute 
of  oonmon  perception,  as  not  to  have  discover- 
ed how  essentially  depondcHt  the  strength,  the 
prosperity,  the  political  existence,  of  any  particu- 
lar member  is  upon  the  mutual  aid  imparled  by  a 
union  of  the  whole?  No,  notwithstanding  all  tiiat 
we  have  heard,  or  may  hear  of  a  ihreaiened  se- 
paration, 1  do  not  believe  the  people  of  any  sec- 
tion of  our  country  look  forward  to  a  division  of 
the  States,  than  aeaonieihing  to  be  dreaded  and 
averted.  Intemperate  and  disorderly  individiuil^ 
May  start  up,  and  with  noisy  declainaiiun  and 
patriotic  flvurbh  catch  the  ear  of  the  ignorant, 
and  produce  a  transient  delusion;  or  from  acci- 
dentally filling  a  station  fur  which  nature  never 
intended  them,  may  exeri-iso  some  influence  and 
produce  a  more  extended  sensation  fur  a  tine. 
But  like  a  certain  Governor,  they  will 

.'tnii  nml  fret  thrir  houraWSJt 


And  tlieji  bt  hcarJ  uo  luurc. 

J9o,— improper  feelings  may  rise  and  for  a  while 
prevail,  but  the  returning  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple will  make  them  cling  lo  the  union.  They 
nay  bo  heated  by  tlie  inllainmatory  haranguesol' 
flballow  politicians  and  designing  demagogues, 
but  these  can  leave  no  permanent  iropresaion. 
Litllu  jualoiisses  and  bickerings  may  [ironipt 
the  unkind  remark,  the  unfraiernal  luuut,  but 
these  will  have  no  permanent  existence.  And 
let  some  absorbing  question  of  national  interest 
arise;  let  external  danger  appear  in  any  direc- 
tion and  against  any  partj  let  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  sever  reveal  its  horrid  front-;  and  con- 
fidentram  I,  that,  forgetful  of  all  petty  ditl'cr- 
enees,  hand  would  gru:s[)  hand  with  mutual  ea- 
gerness— heart  meet  heart  with  ut^uul  ardour — 
and  there  would  be  a  calling  together  and  a 
concentration  of  the  energies  of  the  invinuble 
whole. 

But  it  is  with  pain  that  we  perceive  any  at- 
tempt to  array  one  portion  of  our  common  coun- 
try in  opposition  to  another — any  disparsging 
comments— any  invidious  coinpnrisons-.  any  thing 
calculated  to  kindle  an  evanescent  animosity. — 
It  is  with  pain  that  we  perceive  any  critiques  on 
the  relative  merits  of  the  eminent  men  of  the 
northern  and  southern,  of  the  eastern  and  \^cst- 
cra  states,  as  if  they  were  noi  all  Americans;  all 
mtisene  of  the  same  great  republic;  governed  by 
the  same  views,  animated  by  the  sane  motives, 


directed  to  the  same  ends,  urged  by  the  sanM 
interesta,  and  bound  by  the  same  tiea,->tbei4r 
fame  our  common  inheritance;  their  intelligence 

our  common  property.    The  sages  of  the  revo- 
lution wrote  and  spoke,  the  heroes  of  the  revo- 
lution fought  and  bled,  Ibr  their  country,  their 
whole  country,  and  not  for  a  section  of  it. — 
Their  children  have  no  warrant  to  draw  division 
lines  for  them.    They  left  no  such  dying  injunc- 
tions.   We  read  nothing  of  this  in  the  legacy  of 
Woshington.    It  is  witli  pain  we  perceive  the 
gifted  representatives  of  the  east  and  the  south 
turning  the  weapons  of  their  eloquence  against 
each  other.    We  admire  the  talent,  but  depre-' 
calG  the  peculiar  display.  It  is  more  than  a  waste 
of  noble  energies.    To  hear  the  champion  of  the 
south  boldly  accusing  the  ea^ern  states  of  ilUbe- 
rality  towards  their  brethren  of  the  weil,and  even 
venturing  so  fur  as  lo  draw  a  compari<^on  between 
their  conduct  and  the  oppression  of  the  mother 
country;  to  hear  him  ask  the  chsfhpion  of  the 
east,  if  his  "significant  hint"  was  "like  the 
glare  of  the  weapon  half  drawn  from  its  scab- 
hard:*'  to  hear  the  champion  of  the  east  warn 
him  "  tu  husband  his  resources,**  end  that  be 
would  find  there  tvere     blows  to  take  aa  well 
as  give;**  to  hear  them  threatening  "  crimina- 
tions and  recriminations:*'  ell  this  is  revolting 
to  our  best  feelings.    '1  he  keen  retort,  the  bitter 
sarcasm,  the  civil  sneer,  the  harsh  invective, 
aflbrd  no  pleasure.    It  is  splendid  talent  worse 
than  wasted;  an  empty  trial  of  persona  I  strength; 
the  collision  of  two  able  minds,  eliciting  nothing 
for  the  general  good,  but  only  ilie  sparks  that 
must  irritate,  inflame,  and  aitenafe.   The  con- 
clusion of  the  eastern  orator's  speech  ie  worthy 
of  being  transcribed:  it  deserves  to  be  perpetu- 
ated.   It  breathes  a  pure  and  holy  sentiment 
that  must  come  home  to  every  true  American 
heart ,  expressed  in  language  whose  lofty  and 
impassioned  eloquence  must  give  it  force  and 
enduring  impression.    It  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  uttered  in  the  very  glow  of  ardent,  patri- 
otic feeling.    "  1  profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hi- 
therto, to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  pros- 
perity and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  and  Ihe 
preservation  of  our  federal  union.    It  ie  to  that 
union   wo  owe  our  nalbfy  at  home,  and  our 
coij|itderation  and  digiuiy  abroad,    li  is  to  that 
union  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever 
iiuikes  us  mo-^t  proud  of  our  country.  That 
uiiioM  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our 
virtues,  in  the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It 
had  iis  oi^gin  in  the  nec«ia8ities  of  disordered 
finance,  prostrate  coinmcrco,  and  ruined  credit. 
Under  its  benign  luduences  these  gre^l  interests 
immediately  awoke  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang 
forth  with  newness  of  life.    Every  year  of  its 
duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its  uti- 
lity and  its  blessings.    And  although  our  terri- 
tory has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our 
population  spread  farther  and  farther,  they  have 
not  outrun  ita  protection  or  its  benefits.    It  has 
been  to  us  all  a  copious  fountain  of  national, 
social,  and  personal  happiness.    I  have  not  al- 
lowed myself  to  Uok  beyond  the  union  to 
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what  might  be  hidden  in  the  d&rk  reoess  behind. 
I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  ehineee  of  pre- 
wtwing  liberty  when  the  bonde  that  unite  nt  to* 
gother  shall  be  broken  asunder.  1  have  not 
aocuBtomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of 
diMnion,  to  see  whothor  with  my  short  tight  I 
can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below.  Nor 
could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the 
afikiriof  this  government,  whose  thoughts  should 
bo  mainly  bent  on  eoniidofing,  not  bow  the 
union  should  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolera- 
ble might  the  condition  of  the  people  when 
it  ohall  be  broken  up  and  doitroyea. 

**  While  the  Union  lute,  wo  have  high,  ex- 
citing, gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us, 
for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek 
not  to  penetrate  the  veiL  Ood  grant  that,  in 
my  day  at  least,  that  enrtein  aey  not  rise.  Ood 
grant  that  on  tny  vision  never  may  be  opened 
what  lies  behind.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turn- 
ed to  behold  fbr  the  lest  time  the  sen  in  heaven, 
may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dis- 
honored fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union;  on 
States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a 
land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched  it  may  be 
in  fraternal  blood!  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lin- 
gering glance,  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign 
of  the  republic,  now  known  and  hraored  through- 
out the  earth,  still  full  high  advanosd;  its  arms 
and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre; 
not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star 
obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto,  no  such  misera- 
ble interrogatory  as,  What  is  all  this  toorth7 
Nor  those  other  wards  of  delusion  and  folly,  L>- 
berty  first  cmd  Union  afterwards — but  every 
where,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living 
light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folda  as  they  float 
over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every 
wind  under  the  hea?en^  that  other  sentiment 
dear  to  every  real  American  hmat—'JLiberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever  one  and  inseparable.** 

May  ho  wlio  delivered,  never  in  his  conduct 
militate  against  this  noble  sentiment.  May  his 
southern  antagonist  echo  its  spirit,  and  act  in 
accordance.  May  they  emulate  each  other  in 
its  support.  May  this  be  their  honorable  rival- 
ship;  and  may  they  never  forget  that  they  are 
Senators  of  the  United  States;  members  of  the 
highest  body  of  the  National  Legislature;  ^'oso 
exertions  are  for  the  general  welfare—whose 
aim  should  be  the  interest  of  the  whole.  Let 
them  remember  that  the  end  of  wise  legislation 
is  not  likely  to  be  obtained  by  fomenting  animo- 
sities between  different  sections  of  the  country; 
by  ripping  up  old  sorea  that  timo  has  crusted 
over;  by  revivmg  old  topics  of  abuse;  by  raising 
from  the  grave  the  rubbish  of  ephemeral  pam- 
phleteers; by  replenishing  those  fountains  of  bit- 
terness that  had  done  their  work  and  become 
exhausted.  Let  them  recollect  that  personal  al- 
tercations,'*  criminations  and  recriminations," 
may  make  them  individual  enemies  and  lower 
them  in  public  estimation,  bat  will  neither  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  of  the  Union,  nor  to  the 
particalar  benefit  of  the  States  they  represent. 

Long  as  this  article  has  become,  I  cannot 


close  it  without  an  observation  or  two  more.— 
That  a  ftee  press  is  the  palladium  of  liberty,  all 
real  republicans  are  agreed.  On  this  subject 
there  can  be  no  diflerence  of  opinion.  It  has 
become  an  axiom.  A  maxtm  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged, so  eontmoally  eoonded  abroad,  so 
made  use  of  on  all  occasions,  as  almost  to  ap- 
pear  too  trite  for  repetition.  Still  it  is  sometimes 
a  matter  of  importance  to  know  wherein  the 
true  liberty  of  the  press  consists;  and  when  its 
licentiousness,  by  invading  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals, by  assailing  their  dearest  possession,  their 
reputation  in  the  community  becomes  a  real 
tyranny.  So  long  as  the  great  mass  of  the  peo-  , 
pie  are  so  tremblingly  alive  as  they  now  are  to 
every  thing  that  bears  the  slightest  resemblanco 
to  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
we  need  not  fear  any  effectual  attack  upon  it. — 
To  see  in  every  attempt  to  constrain  it  within 
the  boimds  of  decency,  e  covered  plan  fbr  its  * 
destruction,  is  a  weakness,  and  one  too  apt  to  be 
exhibited.  Those  who  are  conscious  of  culpabi- 
lity are  the  first  to  raise  the  alarm.  They  seek 
to  shield  themselvee  by  making  their  cause  the 
cause  of  thelpeople.  They  cry  out,  the  press,  the 
press  is  in  danger;  and  are  vociferous  in  their 
accusations  of  a  foul  design  to  shackle,  to  muz- 
zle, to  undermine,  to  overthrow  the  palladium  of 
the  rights  of  the  people.  We  hear  so  much  of 
he  danger  of  scanning  too. nicely  the  cfiusions 
of  a  boul  andnndaonted  press  the  fear  that  we 
may  stop  the  course  of  free  investigation  by  un« 
dcrtaking  to  restrain  its  wanton  violations  of  truth 
and  justice — that  we  had  better  endure  a  little  li- 
centiousness^ a  little  malicious  defamation  of  cha^ 
racter,  a  little  sporting  with  personal  feeling, 
than  by  putting  a  curb  upon  it,  run  the  risk  of 
silencing  the  voice  of  truth  itself,  and  preventing 
the  eyes  of  the  people  from  being  opened  to  the 
real  characters  of  those  who  have  or  seek  pow> 
er  over  them.  We  hear  so  much  of  all  this, 
that  we  are  often  induced  to  let  a  great  deal 
pass  without  censure,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
frown  of  public  indignation.  Yes,  worthy  of  the 
rod  of  public  punishment. 

A  dislioctioD  is  attempted  between  a  Bsan*s  public 
and  private  character — that  the  one  may  be  abused 
with  all  prodigality,  and  the  other  will  remain  totally 
uiiiiffecttd — as  if  in  fact,  a  roan  could  be  a  political 
scouadrel,  and  yet  a  man  of  virtue:  but  nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  that,  "  he  who  abandons  or  betrayg  bit 
country  will  abandon  or  betray  his  friend;  and  he  who 
is  prevailed  on  to  act  in  the  dejiartments  of  public  life 
without  any  regard  to  truth  or  justice,  will  easily  pre- 
vail on  himself  to  act  in  the  same  manner  any  where 
else.**  Let  the  meainres  of  every  administration  be 
canvassed  with  all  fr<?pdnm.  Let  the  conduct  of  our 
public  men  he  open  to  all  bcrutitij.  When  they  have 
been  guilty  of  any  violation  of  their  duty  let  tho  press 
proolaim  it;  but  let  not  their  motives  be  impeached  from 
no  other  cause  than  party  diffcrenee;  let  them  not  be 
rharjed  with  political  criminalily  without  the  shadow 
of  evidence;  let  not  a  battery  of  abase  and  witberiua  ai- 
legatimi  be  opened  npna  tbegs,  aeettrinf  them  of  the 
highesr  nfT  nri-s,  and  impulin'^  (o  thrm  the  worst  pur- 
poses, upon  the  slightest  grounds  and  without  the  least 
discrimination;  and  let  nOt the  venal  and  unprincipled 
defamcr,  the  unhesitating  {neendiaiy,  hired  fur  theeo-^ 
easioQ,  or  expecting  his  reward  from  a  served  party,  be 
received  with  credit— nnich  km  rewarded  with  officei 
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he  thonld  Dot  eceape  with  impanitf.  Tb*  man 
«lK>  WImU  MnuinAte  the  public  character  of  auolber, 
shows  as  corrupt  a  heart  M  h«  who  wouUi  destroy  bis 
private  character,  th«  tmt  iMh*         todeslrny  h»r»- 

nutalioo,  to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow 
men;  bnt  the  distinciioB  between  public  and  privAte 
■chwMter  itnditr  wire  drawn— rather  visionary  than 
Mbatantial;  crery  man  has  a  public ch  tractor,  thateha> 
FMlcr  is  bis  reputation  in  society;  crery  act  of  his,  done 
ovteTtbe  bmom  of  his  own  fumily  or  escaping:  the  pri 
vaey  of  bit  own  home,  conduces  to  this  re|>ulaiion.  He 
may  he  known  td  f«w  or  lo  nnny,  but  hit  rqintation  is 
his  treaMirc,  a  treasure  of  which  no  one  ha«  a  risht  to 
deprive  him.  That  rcpututiun  does  not  beconie  the  le^ss 
VihiaUo  in  proportion  aii  a  mati'ii  field  of  action  be 
comes  more  extended,  his  conduct  nore  eon^icaoos 
and  of  more  pencral  consequence.  If  be  is  a  depraved 
nan,  his  emit  is  not  ihc  U  ss  because  it  affects  a  conn- 
nnnity  and  not  a  few  individuals  only;  and  if  he  is 
Wfonjrfully  aecttted  of  political  depravity,  his  interests 
■re  assailed,  an  nttempt  is  mndc  to  mb  him  of  his  trea- 
sure— his  re|Hitation — the  respect  and  esteem  of  maii- 
Iliod;  and  is  the  onince  of  the  slanderer  of  less  magni- 
tude tlian  if  he  bad  directed  the  arrofvs  of  bis  ealttmaj 
at  a  lower  mark;  at  an  indiridaal  of  more  tettaestered 
life,  whom  he  sousht  to  injure  in  his  narrow  and  obscure 
circle— in  the  walks  of  his  business,  ia  iiis  commercial 
dealinge,  {•  hie  feocrml  Itttereearee  whb  other  meal 

What  we  lo<e  in  sectional,  may  we  pain  in  natural 
feeiioi;.   Let  ui  do  every  thinv  in  our  power  to  increase 
the  Irae  tnnrccs  of  the  national  strength.  Lrt  us  encou- 
rage native  g;initts,  enterprise,  and  intelligence.   Let  us 
recollect  Ihut  "  the  honor  and  plory  of  a  nation  consist 
l&the  illnstriotis  achievements  of  its  »iotis  m  tlic  caljint-t 
aad  the  field;  ia  the  ecienee  and  learning  which  com- 
poeetho  fcno#led;re  of  nan,  in  the  arts  and  inirtations 
which  administer  to  his  accommodation,  and  in  tbevir- 
toes  which  cxall  his  character."    The  departed  bene- 
factor to  bis  country  from  whom  these  words  are  ex- 
tracted has  ainn  said,  and  his  words  should  fa  I  upon  our 
car  like  the  kind  reproof  of  a  dying  friend,  that  a  fault, 
cnmmnn  an:l  humiliating  to  us,  is  an  ido  almn-,  vcnera* 
tion  for  the  literary  men  of  Europe.  'I'liis  intelU  clnal  vas- 
•alace  hae  been  Hrited  by  hi}:h  toned  arrogance  and  malig- 
naut  vituperation.  Harmless  indcefi  is  the  ealumoy,  and  it 
recoils  from  the  object  liko  the  jarclin  thrown  by  the  lecble 
hand  of  old  Priam;  but  it  ought  to  combine  with  other 
inducements  to  eneonrage  a  veroaenlar  literature,  and 
to  cause  ns  to  bestow  onr  patronage  upon  more  raeri- 
torions  work*  of  our  own  country.    We  have  writers 
of  genius  and  erudiiiun  who  form  a  respectable  prolVs- 
•ion.   Some  hare  ascended  the  empyreal  heights  of 
poesy,  and  have  gathered  the  Imirel  wreaths  of  genius; 
others  have  trodden  the  rnclianti  d  };round  of  fictitious 
narrative,  and  have  been  honored  hy  the  tears  ol  beauty 
and  the  smiles  of  virtue.    While  several  have  unfolded 
the  principles  of  sefenee.  literature,  phi  osophy.  jnris- 
prodence,  and  theolo^ry.  and  have  rxaltpti  tlie  intfl  ec- 
tual  glory  of  America;  let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  some 
at  least  will  devote  ibeir  faculties  to  improve  those  arts 
and  sciences  on  which  the  subtttantial  interests  of  our 
country  so  grcaily  de|icMd.    I  refer  particularly  to  agri- 
culture, civil  engineeriup,  and  naval  art:Iiitcclure.  Let 
US  also  trust  that  some  vigorous  lo  nds  will  apply  tbeir 
.  powers  to  the  flloftration  of  our  history."  If  we  are 
faitliiti!  to  our  truit  and  true  to  ourselves,  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  and  every  ihin^  to  hope  for.    The  au<>piccs 
of  Mr  eaoBtry  are  most  animating,  and  proclaim  its  fa- 
tan  greatness.  Its  rapid  and  unparalleled  inereaae  oalls 
open  us  for  new  zeal  and  augmented  efforts.   It  will  be 
our  own  fault  if  those  ampices  are  nut  fMl!"il]ed;  if  it 
does  not  become  all  its  friends^  desire,  and  its  eaemieH 
fear;  if  it  does  not  attain  to  that  dc^eeof  intellectual 
eminence  and  physical  strength  which  can  look  down 
upon  all  compflition.    It  m<iy  be  true,  a'i  a  European 

Eoliticiaohas  said,  that  *Hhc  best  in'itituted  governments, 
kM  the  best  iuslitutcd  animal  bodi«S|  cariy  in  them  the 


seeds  of  fhdrMMIOtioil,  and  Ummch  they  grow  and 

imi)rove  for  a  time,  they  will  soon  tend  vi^ildy  to  tbeir 
dissolution.  Every  boor  they  live  is  an  hour  less  that 
they  have  to  live.  All  that  can  be  dene,  therefore,  to 
proton?  the  duration  cT  a  good  government,  is  to  draw 
it  back,  on  every  ravourable  occasion,  to  the  first  good 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded.  When  these  oc- 
casions happen  itfieo,  and  are  weU  improved,  such  go- 
vernments are  profiierons  and  dnrablo.  When  they 
ha])pf  n  sclclnm,  or  are  ill  improved,  thise  political  bo- 
dies live  in  pa>n  or  in  languor,  and  die  soon."  But  this 
should  only  make  us  the  more  wary  and  circumspect; 
vigilant  in  observing,  and  active  in  taking  adrasta|re  of 
every  opportunity  of  infusing  a  fresh  vitatily  into  the 
^ysfem.  dur  government  may  la-^t  until  thepwdilfam 
of  an  English  prelate  is  accomplinhed,  und 

Westward  the  Star  of  Empite  takes  its  way.** 

J.  B.8. 

LIEUT.  HARDY'S  TRAVELS  1\  MEXICO. 
Lieut.  Hurtly,  of  the  Uoyal  Navy,  havinj? 
been  eitgaped  as  Commissioner  to  a  **Cdinpany." 
which  in  the  high  plethora  of  English  wealth 
souplit  an  issue  for  a  fraction  of  the  superfltix, 
pioceeiied  to  Mexico,  in  May»  1825,  with  a  de- 
claration of  submarine  war  a^nst  the  Oyatera 
of  California.  Ai.irmed  probably  hy  the  mp- 
proach  of  ti>c  British  Tur,  the  caiilious  shelL 
lish.  It  seems  made  themselves  scarce;  and  the 
irallant  Lieutenant  returned  to  Engtand  ia 
1823,  "  re  infecta."  It  was  not,  however,  the 
fault  of  U:e  indefatigable  Conimisubner  that 
*' no  effects"  crowned  the  raAional  apeeuhtioQ 
of"  The  General  Pearl  and  Coral  Fishery  Asso-' 
cialion  of  London;" — but  he  promises  a  *'  Stale- 
menl*'  to  elucidate  thcBe  mysteries. 

The  volume  before  w  has  been  the  produee 
of  Lieut.  Hardy's  1'hree  Years'  Wandering^s; 
and  however  the  "  Company"  may  be  inclined 
to  demur,  W  E  are  perfectly  sat'isfied  wHh  the 
return.  His  book  is,  in  fact,  exceedingly  cnler- 
taining-.  nhounding  in  nAiscellaneous  informa- 
tion and  anecdote,  and  written  just  in  the  rat- 
tling^ unaflTected  style  which  identiflea  the 
writer  with  his  subject,  and  gives  popular  cur- 
runcy  even  to  "  metal"  not  ♦'attractive."  Ab- 
stracted from  his  highly  amusing  personal  nar- 
rative, the  statistical  and  commerciul  deiails  in- 
cidentally furnished  by  Lieut.  Hardy,  tliough 
not  pretending  to  the  scientific  precision  of  a 
Hu1*boldt  or  a  Ward,  appear  to  be  ample,  judi- 
cious, and  suited  to  the  general  reader. 

Our  Commissioner  brings  us  into  such  familiar 
contact  with  the  natives  and  locftlitiet  of  the 
Mexican  Provineefl»  that  we  feel,  we  fear,  lest 
respect  for  either,  than  when  we  were  less  in- 
timately acquainted.  We  positively  prefer  our 
own  fogs  (and  what  can  we  say  more?)  to  a 
"  climate  doubtfully  good,  varjrinff  from  :>0  to 
105  of  Fahrenheit!"  The  country  is  in  fact 
parched  and  intolerable  at  all  points  while  the 
summer  heats  continuet  the  roads,  or  rather 
mule-trackl^  are  execrable,  and  the  scenery  of 
the  plains  is  wearisomely  monotonous,  though 
its  muuntuin-tracks  exhibit  some  of  the  most 
•iriking  and  romantic  scenes  in  nature. 

The  people,  a  mixed  and  mongrel  race,  ap- 
peal'to  be  fixed  in  nothing  but  bad  iiabita;  ver- 
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min  without,  and  y'lce  or  tjcuutti  within.  While 
aOtcling  to  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
regal  bondage,  the  HtvmnM  eroiielt  to  any 
"  petty  tyiMit,**  and  appear  to  revel  in  exemp- 
tion from  social  security  or  political  stability 
and  protection.  ''Conversing,"  says  Lieut. 
■  fitrdy,  <*  with  one  of  the  natives  respectingf  the 
ttiite  of  the  country,  he  observed,  speaking  of 
independence,  that  the  only  benefit  which  he 
derived  from  it  was,  that  formerly  he  used  to 
pay  three  riab  duty  upon  certain  article»,  for 
which  he  now  pays  four;  *  hut,'  added  he»  '  the 
oenefit  is  to  come,  I  suppose.*  '* 

Mr.  Hardy  found  the  northern  provinces  in- 
vol?edin  a  aervile  war,  and  unable  to  put  down 
or  even  to  make  head  against  Yaqui  Indians, 
who  had  followed  their  masters*  example  and 
KTolted  from  their  dei potie  fraternity.  After  a 
two  years*  struggle,  the  Yaquis,  under  their  en- 
terprising Chief,  Handeras,  gained  their  point, 
and  have  returned,  with  a  full  amnesty,  to  tlu  ir 
peaceful  occupations;  all  the  operations  of  iudus- 
try  being  still  exclusively  carried  on  by  the  abo- 
riginal posscaaora  of  the  soil.  If  tltc  Spanish 
eipedition  t6  Tampieo  should  be  prosecuted 
with  any  thing  like  vigour,  and  re-action  should 
result  from  the  protructed  anarcy  of  tiie  Mexi- 
can provinces,  it  is  pobsible  that  these  Colontcs 
mtf  ultimately  be  re-united  to  the  mother- 
country.  I'hey  certainly  cannot  be  worse  go- 
verned than  at  present. 

However  languid  or  exhausted  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  may  have  found  the  Mexican  mines, 
his  own  vein  of  pleasantry  is  not  the  less  "in 
bonanza**  and  inexhaustible.  He  flings  us  anec- 
dotes in  vastly  greater  profusion  than  Califor> 
nian  pearls,  nor  are  weaoswinish.as  to  reject  the 
former  because  they  may  sometimes  be  account- 
ed a  little  hard  of  digestion.    To  all  which  our 
bold  seaman  advanceaupon  his  proper  authority 
we  lenil  implicate   credence — but  the  tough 
yams  which  the  Dons  imparted  to  h  m,  wc  are 
bound  to  lake  **  eruin  grano  ealis.'*  Don 
Pablo^s  interview  with  the  llnterero  (shark)  is 
a  somewhat  startling  specimen  of  this  class,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  time  required  fur  the 
subaqueous  evolutions  of  the  Don— but  the 
whole  ia  nevertheless  not  irreconcileable  with 
fjict.    This  anecdote,  and  the  other  incidents 
connected  with  the  Lieutenant's  own  c&suy 
ia  diving  an  essay  of  the  oysters,  are  giv- 
en with  graphic  force,  and  excite  breathless  in- 
terest.   The  vocation  of  an  empiric,  which  was 
rather  thrust  upon  liim,  by  a  popular  notion 
that  all  strangers  are  versed  in  the  healing 
craft,  than  Voluntarily  assumed,  was  practisf?d 
with  a  &imphcii.y  and  success  not  at  all  incredible 
to  tboaewhoappre^ate  the  power  oftmagination 
in  such  cases.  The  ladies  of  Mexico,  it  appears, 
are  as  prone  to  "  a  complication  of  diseases" 
as  our  fair  ones  in  Europe.  Our  Doctor's  female 
patjients  were  numerous;  amongst  a  variety  cf 
caves,  "  A  young  lady  came  over  from  a  great 
distance  *to  be  cured,'  and  when  1  asked  her 
wlmt  was  her  complaint*  sbe  repfiedt  'As  to 
that  matter,  I  believe  there  ia  not  a  tingle  com- 
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plaint  under  the  stin  which  I  hare  not  ^ot. 
Here  was  a  fine  catalogue  of  disorder!  I  asked 
if  she  were  married  or  singlei  •  single,'  was  the 
answer.  1  then  told  her,  that  so  many  com* 
plaints  as  she  seemed  to  have  couUl  only  be  , 
cured  by  a  husbiin.l!  At  which  observation  she 
waa  exceedingly  exaaperatedi  but  her  anger 
terminated  in  a  proposal  to  marry  me!  I  never 
was  more  surprised,  and  looked  quite  stupid." 

In  the  course  of  his  practice,  our  iBsculapius 
learned  a  mode  of  curing  hydrophobia,  success- 
tully  em[>lcjytil,  as  he  had  reas^jii  to  believe,  by 
the  natives — amonst  whom,  however  the  know- 
ledge  of  this  remedy  apptared  to  be  extremely 
limited.  He  obtained  and  lias  given  the  recipe 
in  his  book.  The  process  is  sufficiently  simple: 
u  dose  of  the  powder  of  an  indigenous  herb,  re- 
sembling hellebore,  is  adminsttred  in  water;  a 
deuth-like  suipor  ensues,  broken aftera  lapse  of 
twenty-four  liours  by  the  violent  effects,  emetic 
and  cathartic,  of  the  nostrum;  on  the  cessation 
of  which  the  patient  fin  is  himself  relieved  from 
all  symptoms  of  the  disease,  nnd  conscious  only 
of  debihty.  The  writer  had  also  heard  of  an 
Indian  who  possessed  an  antidote  to  hydropho- 
bia, to  be  injected  into  the  wound  made  by  the 
dot^'s  bite — but  the  man  refused  to  sell  his  5e« 
cret,  picterrifiij  to  live  by  iis  application — and 
our  aut  i  r  could  hear  ot  no  one  easeinwhicb 
he  had  em[)l  >}  eil  it  in  vain.  We  need  scarcely 
observe,  tiiat  any  suggestion  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  an  antidote  to  this  most  dreadful 
and  hopeless  of  huiriun  visitaiio  s  demands  at- 
tentive consldt  ration:  lie  who  sltonld  succeed  in 
establishing  a  specihc  remedy  for  hydrophobia 
would  indeed  be  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race. 

The  following  traits  are  given  of  one  ofthe  he- 
roes of  the-  revolution,  the  famous,  or  infamou5, 
Vincente  Gwmez: — "Tiiis  wretch  was  so  atrocious 
in  his  cruelty  that  he  spared  neither  sex  norsge. 
At  tliat  peiiotl  he  had  a  itiousard  men  under 
his  directions,  all  as  ferocit  iis  as  himself.  He  is 
still  a  half-pay  colonel  in  the  Mexican  army!  His 
Station,  before  his  exile,  was  chiefly  about  the 
Penon  and  Sun  Martin,  bt'twccn  Puebla  and 
Mexico.  At  first  he  made  war  only  against  the 
old  Spaniards:  but  when  th(>8e  became  scarce* 
he  turned  his  hand  against  his  own  countrymen, 
by  way  of  keeping  up  his  practice!  And  there 
are  living  instances  at  l'Uwl)la  wliich  attest  the 
success  of  his  skill.  He  once  took  a  prisoner 
whom  he  ordered  to  be  sewed  up  in  a  wet  hide, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  by  the  heat  of  which  it 
soon  dried  and  shrank,  and  the  wretched  victim 
died  in  an  agony  which  cannot  be  described. 
Another  he  onkred  to  he  buried  in  the  sand  up 
to  his  chin,  and  then  directed  the  manccuvres  of 
two  hundred  cavahy  over  his  head.  A  priest 
fell  into  liis  power,  without  knowing'  him,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  was  not  a  captive  of 
Vincente  Gomes.  *  Why,  fiither?'  said  the  latter. 
MJee  ause  he  ia  cruel  and  so  sang^uinary,  and  it 
said  that  no  spectacle  isj^ratetult  him  as  the 
sight  of  human  blood!"  Gomez  dissembled,  and 
having  lured  the  friar  to  the  spot  where  bis  ban- 
ditti were  assembled,  shut  bim  up  in  a  brge 
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chest,  and  as  Gomez  himself  drove  in  the  last 
nail,  he  taunted  hit  wretched  victim,  saying, 
**  Father,  you  shall  now  be  convinced  that  Vin- 
cente  Gomez  does  not  like  to  see  human  blood 
shed;"  and  then  left  him  to  his  miserable  death. 

The  perila  of  travel  In  Mexico  are  tolerably 
divided  between  the  agency  of  wild  men  and 
wilder  beasts.  "A  number  of  lions  are  met  with 
among  the  hUlt  of  Callfiiniia,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  very  ferocious.  A  former  commandant  of 
this  province,  in  1821,  was  travelling-  near  the 
gulf  of  Molexe,  by  the  westero  side  of  which 
palaea  the  road  from  San  Diego,  whence  he  had 
come:  and  fiatlinj^  it  Impossible,  from  tlie  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  to  reach  Loreto  before  mo^^■^ 
ingt  be  resolved  upon  sleeping  in  one  of  the 
valleys  near  the  shore*  His  two  sons,  youths  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  accompanied 
him.  The  father,  being  apprehensive  of  lions, 
which  he  knew  to  be  plentiful  among  the 
mountains,  sic  pt  n  ith  a  son  on  either  side  of  him, 
charitably  supposing  that  if  one  of  those  animals 
should  approach  the  party  during  the  night,  he 
would  certainly  attack  the  person  sleeping  on 
the  outside.  About  midnight,  a  watulering  lion 
found  out  the  retreat  of  the  trio,  and  wiihuut 
his  approach  being  perceived,  he  leaped  upon 
tlie  father,  in  whose  ho:ly  he  inserted  his  teeth 
and  claws,  and  with  mane  and  tail  erect  proceed- 
ed forthwith  to  devour  him.  The  two  boys, 
moved  by  theories  and  auileringi  of  their  pa- 
rent, grappled  the  lion  manfully,  who  finding 
his  prize  contested,  became  furious:  the  combat 
was  most' bloody.  After  being  dreadftdty  lacerat. 
ed,  the  two  br:ive  youths  surceedcil,  with  a 
small  knife,  in  killing  their  ferocious  cnciiiv, 
hut,  uniiappily  for  them  not  soon  enough  to  save 
their  father.  They  both,  with  difficulty,  sur- 
vived; and  arp,  I  understand,  still  lix  iii}:,^  in  C  .Ii- 
tornia,  although  dreadful  objects — the  features 
of  one  of  them  being  nearly  obliterated.*' 

Amidst  the  savage'  hills  of  California,  the 
chase  of  the  wdd  bull,  which  is  hunted,  as  in 
South  America,  for  its  fat,  is  full  of  excitement 
and  romance.  Hie  hunter,  mounted  always  on 
a  strong,  bold,  and  well  trained  horae,  hmving 
driven  the  bull  at  full  speed  into  a  ravine, 
which  the  an  mal  penetrates  until  its  narrowness 
impedes  his  farther  progress — *'  No  sooner  does 
the  pursuer,  who  is  usu«lly  not  far  behind,  seethe 
dilemma  of  the  bull,  than  he  dismounts,  and  ra. 
pidly  takingoffhislong  leatner^cket,and  draw- 
ing his  knife  from  the  side  of  bii>ight  knee,  the 
manfully  advances  towards  tlie  animal,  who,  when 
he  sees  his  adversary  approach,  turns  round  and 
makes  a  furious  attempt  to  destroy  him  with  his 
horns.  This  the  sportsman,  assisted  by  his  coat, 
evades,  with  a  dexterity  truly  w  onderful.  And 
now  commences  a  most  bloody  fight:  spurred  up 
to  his  utmost  fury  by  the  wounds  which  he  is 
continually  receiving  from  his  adversary,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  bull  are  tremendous;  but  the  hunts- 
man avoids  all  his  thrusts,  and  upon  each  occa- 
sion inflicts  a  fresh  wound.  There  is  here  no 
crying  "  craven,'*  one  or  other  of  the  comba- 
tants muiit  iuevittbly  P<^^!>h.  The  carrion-crow. 


and.  other  carnivorous  birds,  who  always  attend 
the  huntsmen,  from  the  period  when  the  affray 

commences,  set  up  their  horrid  croaking.  The 
conflict  seldom  lasts  longer  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  sometimes  it  is  terminated  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, if  the  hunter  makes  •  Sttccesefiil  •td>< 
and  when  the  bull  has  lost  a  great  quantitity  of 
blood,  his  bead  sinks,  bis  huge  body  begins  to 
totter,  and  at  last,  down  he  drops  on  Ilia  fore- 
legs, as  if  praying  for  mercy,  which  his  relent- 
less conqueror  refusing  to  grant,  he  gives  him 
the  coup  de  grace,  hut  not  always  does  the 
hunter  come  off  victorious.  From  childhood 
trained  tip  to  the  desperate  occupation,  he  can- 
not live,  or  reflect,  as  other  men  do;  and  few  of 
them  die  a  natural  death.  When  engaged  in  the 
chase,  no  human  eye  besides  his  own  beholds 
the  combat,  and  if  he  fall  a  victim  to  hi-j  temeri- 
ty, there  is  no  friend  at  hand  to  close  his  eyes, 
or  to  bear  the  fatal  tidings  to  his  fkmily." 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  this  volume  which 
claims  a  higher  merit  for  Lieut.  Hardy  than  that 
of  having  produced  a  very  amusing  book:  bis 
discoveries  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Call* 
f(  rnia  entitle  him  to  a  place  amongst  those  who 
have  thrown  light  upon  obscure  or  supplied  de- 
ficient points  in  geography  and  hydrography. 
In  a  small  vessel,  which  the  Pearl  Company 
had  placed  at  his  disposal,  Lieut.  Hard),  with 
characteristic  enterprize,  explored  and  laid 
down,  as  correctly  as  his  means  permitted,  the 
coast  and  channel  from  the  Hay  of  Guaymas  in 
Sonora  to  the  Rio  Colorado  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
a  space  of  about  four  degrees  between  28  and  32. 
North.  As  far  as  the  Island  of  Tiburon,  his  MS 
c!iarts,  thougli  defective,  liarl  been  found  useful; 
but  beyond  that  point  the  navigator  had  no 
other  guide  than  his  own  skill  and  experience, 
lie  gave  British  names  to  I  i  discoveries.  His 
sketches  of  the  Axua  IntUans,  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Colorado  and  the  wild  tracts  of  Up- 
per Sonora  are  curious. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  lay  down  this  lively 
Journal,  which,  possessing  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  grand  requisite — action,  teema  with 
desultory  sketches  and  information,  and  offers 
to  *'  all  hands,"  wherewithal  to  pick  and  choose 
from. 

rouTH. 

'Tis  the  spring  day  of  yoatb,  His  the  mnrniag  of  liC^ 

The  enent  sun  of  existence  is  shining, 
Oh,  sbrood  not  its  biij^hUMSs  with  sorrow  or  strife. 

Nor  cloud  o'er  the  young  day  with  gloomy  repining. 
'Tis  life's  half  blown  bud  chaDgiog  fast  to  a  flower, 

F^mittiog  its  fragrance,  displaying  its  hue, 
Oh,  beware,  or  the  cankering  worm  will  devoa^ 

Its  beauty,  and  leave  black  decay  tu  its  lieu.  . 

'Tis  a  spring  alaar  as  crystal,  fiom  aartk's  grsen  be4 

ooaiag. 

And  windlDff  its  way  to  eternity's  sea; 

Then  (Inin  nnt  its  path,  lest,  its  qualities  ioitog,  i 
It  stagnuti'^,  gets  putrid,  and  ceases  to  be.  | 

White  endures  the  snort  season,  while  life  is  still yoMg,  • 
Enj«y  tho  blithe  aoonaents,  lat  nature  direct; 

Ob,  yield  her  thy  hittrt^  baft  give  prudence  thy  tongiief 
And  let  reason  all  jwiga,  and  tlqr  amna  correct. 

WILL. 
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THE  SLAVE. 
Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt»  still  Slavery, 
•till  thou  art  a  bitter  draught !    And  though  thou- 
wuniM  m  all  ages  have  been  made  to  drtok  of  thae, 
thoa  art  not  tha  lest  bittar  on  lliat  account. 

Stsrne. 

Ib  tha  ftrtila  aadplaaMBt  jdland  of  Martinique 
thera  livad  about  thirty  jaaia  ago,  a  rich  planter, 
Btined  Monsieur  Haima.  Possessed  of  a  prince- 
Ijr  fortune,  gifted  with  a  polished  address  and  a 
nild  and  frMndly  cbarteter,  ha  was  ona  of  tha 

most  influential  colonistg  on  the  island.  His 

f laatations  were  numerous  and  nourishing,  and 
a  was  master  of  many  hundred  slaves,  whom 
ha  nsnally  treated  with  homaiutj  and  gentleness. 

To  one  of  these,  a  young  colored  man,  he 
aacordad  the  most  implicit  confidence.  Antoine 
(for  that  was  his  nama)  was  a  slava  in  nothing 
but  the  name.  He  had  but  to  express  a  wish, 
and  it  was  gratified.  His  master  made  him  ge- 
neral overseer  of  his  property  and  manager  of 
hii  afiUia;  and  Antoine  might  be  seen  mounted 
on  a  superb  charger,  with  silver  bit  and  spurs, 
the  adopted  son  it  seemed,  rather  than  the  ser- 
vant, or  tha  opulent  plantar, 

M.  Haima's  possessions  conrfstad,  basidashis 
landed  property  and  slaves,  in  large  droves  of 
mules,  and  numerous  herds  of  oxen.    He  had 
baaa,  for  a  long  period,  fortnnato  in  his  stocic, 
which  increased  year  by  year.    At  last  a  morta- 
lity appeared  among  his  mules  and  he  lost  a  con- 
aiderable  number,  both  of  these  and  of  oxen. — 
A  few  of  his  negroaa,too,  died  suddenly,  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease  which  cariiad  tMmoffdid 
not  appear  to  be  understood. 
Tha  nazt  yaar  tha  njortality  coatinaad,ap|»arant- 
ly  with  increuingvirole nee.  The  negroes  died  in 
numbers,  and  among  the  rest  the  parents  and 
roost  of  the  relations  of  Antoine  fell  victims  to 
an  unknown  disorder.    Th'e  ablest  physicians  on 
the  island  were  consulted,  and  several  of  them 
gava  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  mortality  was 
causod  by  poison. 

'Tha  tbird^ar  it  raged  to  a  fUghtfn!  extent. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  as  well  as  cattle  of 
every  kin<j,  died  daily,  until  this  mysterious  cala- 
mity  seamed  to  threaten  M.  Haima  with  tha  lose 
of  his  entire  property.  The  symptoms  of  poison 
were  now  too  evident  to  be  mistaken;  but  who 
could  have  conceived  and  executed  so  frigl^tful 
a  revenge  remained  unknown,  and  even  unsus- 
pected, M.  Haima  had  always  lived  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  his  neighbours;  scarcely 
any  man  bad  aada  fewer  enemies  than  ha;  and 
no  one  could  hnaffioe  the  causa  of  an  animosity 
so  persevering  and  so  fatal. 

One  day  when  the  mortality  was  at  its  height, 
aevaral  friends  of  li.  Haima  called  to  consult 
and  condole  with  him.  **  Let  me  advise  you," 
said  one  of  them,  **  to  apply  to  the  sorceress 
who  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.** 

**What?'*  said  Haima  in  surprise,  "old  Catiche? 
Tou  surely  do  not  suspect  me  of  lending  credit 
to  the  foolish  stories  which  are  circulated  and 
haUavad  aaumg  tha  ilaTas,  of  bar  aupamatural 
peireis?'* 

£0 


**  By  no  means.  But  a  character  like  hers 
is  seldom  acquired  without  some  foundation. — 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  give  her  more  credit  than 
yourself  for  powers  of  witchcraft.  But  for 
shrewdness  and  sagacity  I  do  give  her  credit. — 
By  ber  spies  or  otherwise,  ^he  obtains  informa- 
tioB  re|[arding  even  tha  mast  seeret  dougs  of 
her  neighbours;  sesvca  a  whh^r  aaa  ha  apokan 
but  it  comes  to  her  ears;  and  if  any  one  can  in- 
form you  who  is  your  secret  enemy,  it  is  old  Ca^ 
tiche." 

Haima  recurred  next  day  to  his  friend's  advice. 
"I  shall  be  a  beggar,"  thought  he,  "if  this 
mysterious  mortality  continues  much  longer.-» 
And  aflter  all  a  wise  man  may  profit,  even  by  the 
superstitions  of  fools.  At  all  events,  1  cannot 
lose  much  from  the  trial."  So  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  unattended  to  tha  hut  of  the  sor- 
ceress. 

She  sat  in  its  furthest  corner,  muffled  in  a  huge 
blanket,  and  muttering  unintelligibly  to  herself, 
and  did  not,  by  word  or  gesture,  intimate  her  re- 
cognition of  the  planter  as  he  entered.  He 
seated  himself  by  her,  and  enquired  if  she  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  cause  of  hia  lata  misfor- 
tunes. 

"  How  should  I?"  returned  tha  hag  in  ber 
sharpest  key,  "  how  should  a  poor  old  creature 
like  me  know  any  thing  of  such  doings?" 

Haima  repressed  his  impatience  while  he  re- 
plied: "  I  do  not  suppose,  as  many  do,  Catiche, 
that  you  have  other  means  to  obtain  information 
than  any  one  else  might  have  with  tlio  acquatn 
tance  and  opportunity.  But  you  do  get  to  know 
almost  every  thing  that  passes  in  the  Island." 

"  And  if  I  cannot  speak  with  spirits,  why  do 
you  come  to  me  who/i  you  have  your  own  eyes 
and  ears,  and  can  use  them  as  well  as  I  can?" 

The  planter  was  little  accustomed  to  be  teas- 
ed or  contradicted;  but  this  was  not  a  moment 
to  resent  the  old  woman's  peculiar  temper.  He 
drew  a  couple  of  gold  pieces  from  his  pocket, 
and  as  he  put  them  in  her  withered  hand,  he 
said,  *'  Catiche,  I  have  not  time  to  argue  with 
you.  Tell  me,  if  you  can  tell  me,  whoiiisthat 
poisons  my  slaves  and  my  cattle." 

The  old  woman  looked  at  the  gold,  cast  a 
searching  glance  round  the  room,  and  then,  ap- 
proaching her  lips  close  to  the  planter's  ear,  she 
pronounced,  in  a  low  wiusper,  the  name  of— 
**Antoine'"  i«. 

••How!" said  Haima,  out  of  all  patience,  'him 
whom  1  have  treated  as  a  son  and  loaded  with 
benefits!   You  rave. — What  are  your  proofs?" 

But  Catiche  remained  obstinately  silent;  and 
not  another  word  could  the  planter  draw  from 
her.  So  he  was  forced  to  take  his  leave,  very 
IHtle  satisfied  with  his  visit. 

*'I  told  you  how  it  was;"  ha  rapliad  to  his 
friend's  enquiry  regardinjr  his  success.  "Tho 
old  fool  knows  nothing  of  the  matter;  and,  out 
of  envy,  for  aoghM  know,  or  far  want  of  soma 
one  else  to  accuse,  she  lays  the  blame  on  poor 
Antoine.  But  I  merited  no  better  answer  for  my 
folly  in  going  to  cmunlt  tha  sorceress." 

«*fia  adniadt'*  tajohied  bii  friaad.  «*CaUeha 
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18  well  informed  regarding  ftll  that  passes  on  our 
plantation!;  and  she  would  not  hazard  such  an 
aieertkMi  without  good  itaaoo.  Ton  ha?o  un* 

limited  confidence  in  Antoine»  but  see  that  it  ia 
not  displaced;  he  has  opportunity  enough,  if  he 
be  lo  diaposed,  to  do  you  this  injury.*' 

••Bot  how  should  he  be  so  dispoeed?  I  havo 
shown  him  more  favor  than  to  any  one  else  on 
the  plantation.  He  has  whatever  he  asks  or 
wishes  for.  Interest,  if  not  gratitude,  wotdd 
make  him  regard  my  welfare  as  hiaown.** 

**Well/'  said  his  friend,  "do  not  tritst  too  much 
to  probabilities.  Order  Antoine  to  be  seized; 
tell  him  that  all  hie  villainy  is  disoovorad,  end 
see  how  he  will  conduct  himself." 

M.  Haima  was  exceedingly  loath  to  agree  to  a 
proposal  wliich  seemed  to  cast  an  unjust  impu- 
tation on  hie  favorite;  but  at  last  his  friend's  re- 
peated representations  induced  him  to  adopt  it. 

Antoine  was  manacled  and  brought  before  him. 
Ho  uttered  no  word  of  eein|»laint;  yet  neither  did 
he  evince  any  signs  of  trepidation  or  guilt.  His 
master  already  began  to  repent  the  course  he  had 
adopted;  and  as  he  looked  on  Antoine's  steady 
eye  and  collected  demeanour,  he  fonad  no  litt^o 
difficulty  in  acting  the  part  lie  had  eo  onwiUing- 
ly  consenting  to  assume. 

**It  is  you,  then,"  at  last  he  said,  "who  have 
been  my  leawtMiaaijy  who  have  wantonly  de- 
stroyed mj  pcopertj,  and  all,  bat  eflbotod  my 
ruin?" 

«'I,  Honsienr  Haima?*' 

**Yes,  you.  Disguise  is  no  longer  necessary. 
All  your  plots  are  discovered.  Every  thing  is 
known  to  me,  except  the  motive  that  could  have 
indoeed  one  on  wliom  1  had  conferred  sneh  ben- 
efits, to  act  the  serpeat  towaide  liia  protector 
and  benefactor." 

Antoine  was  silent;  but  a  almht,  ieareely  per- 
ceptible, yet  contemptuous  cuTof  the  upper  hp, 
aroused  his  roaster's  suspicions,  and  determined 
him  to  follow  up  the  examination,  in  a  similar 
tone. 

"I  treated  you  with  the  care  and  confidence 
of  a  father.  T  distinguished  you  above  all  your 
companions;  and  you  have  abused  my  favor — re- 
paid my  kindness  with  the  blaekeet  treachery.— 
You  have  plotted,  and  but  too  successfully  effec- 
ted, a  revence,  such  as  the  crudest  mind  con- 
ceives againft  its  bittereit  enemy. 

Antoine  aUll  nmahiedu||i]ent;  but  the  kindling, 
almost  exulting  expression  of  liui  eye,  confirmed 
all  Haima 's  surmises. 

••Antoine,"  he  continned,  with  increanng  emo- 
tion, "have  I  merited  this  at  your  hands?  Have 
I  given  sause  for  such  deadly  revenge.'  Interest, 
if  not  gratitude,  might  surely  have  ieenred  your 
6delity.  What  was  wanting  to  your  comfort  and 
happiness?  Say !  what  could  joo  wish  for,  that 
you  did  not  possess^" 

•«My  liberty !"  said  the  Afirican,  iaa  toho  of 
mingled  pride  and  bitterness. 

"And  did  I  not  grant  you  more  than  every 
thing  which  liberty  could  have  afforded  you?" 

«q  was  your  slave*"  And  Antoine  drew  up  his 
taU  aad  haadeone  form  to  iu  full  height,  and 


clenched  the  manacles  that  bound  his  bands,  as 
if  be  would  crush  the  iron  chain  in  his  grasp. 

"Wretched  man!"  said  his  master,  as  a  coa* 
viction  of  the  truth  at  last  settled  on  his  mind. 
"These,  then  were  your  motives!  But  ;|rour  owa 
father  and  mother — your  nearest  relations?'*— 

*'Had  I  not  poisoned  th«B»'  I  eboaki  ayialf 
have  been  suspected." 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  the  planter,  "i^nd 
tbu  is  the  man  I  had  treated  ae  nqr  owtt  eluld, 
and  to  whom  I  had  confided  all  I  possess?" 

"He  was  but  a  part  of  your  property,"  said 
the  slave  with  a  scornful  smile. 
'  **Do  you  fee!  no  eonpmietioB— no  ranoiae  for 
the  multiplied  and  onfratafol  crimes  you  hava 
committed?" 

•*None." 

"Had  I  ever  gtraii  you  the  shadow  of  a  catea 

to  complain  of  nj  condoct  towarda  jon?'* 

"Never." 

AntobewM  forthwith  eondacted'to  pfieoa, 

tried,  and  executed.    He  died  tranquilly. 

Uaima's  fellow  planters,  as  the  story  oircula- 
ted  among  them,  moralized  on  the  danger  of  eviii- 
dng  partiality  to  a  slave;  and  bade  their  over- 
aeers  double  their  vigilance  and  increase  their  se- 
verity. While  the  philosopher  and  the  friend  of 
freedom  tlience  deduced,  with  greater  reaeoa,  a 
striking  argument  against  slavery  itialf,  ha  ita 
form  or  disguise  what  it  may. 

I  have  not  related  a  tale  of  fancy.  I  bold  the 
above  facts  from  a  French  geatleman  who  resid- 
ed on  the  island  at  the  time  they  happened, 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  M.  Uaima, 
and,  who  nad  seen  the  high  spirited  and nisfind- 
ed  Antoine  in  the  height  of  that  favor  and  proa> 
perity,  which  could  not  weigh  with  him  a^unet 
the  name  ef— bi.avk. 

POETRY, 

A  FRAGMEKT. 

Poetry  is  peculiarly  and  emphatically  the  laii| 
guage  of  feeling.  It  is  a  language  with  wbica 
all,  however  illiterate,  are  acquainted;  (for  all 
have  its  constituent — the  heart,)  a  language 
originated  with  existence,  and  universal  as  the 
nund  of  man.  Its  birth-day  was  the  advent  of 
creation,  when  "  the  morning  stars  sang  toge- 
ther, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy;" 
and  though  time  shall  have  developed  the  won- 
der working  secrete  of  the  universe,  and  earth 
shall  have  passed  away  into  her  primeval  no- 
thingness— though  the  planets,  whose  glorious 
pathway  is  the  heavens,  and  the  burning  sun, 
beneath  whose  gorgeous  raiment  smiles,  as  in  a 
garb  of  beauty,  worlds  beyond  the  finitude  of 
comprehension,  shall  have  melted  into  oblivion, 
still  shall  it  live,  bright  emblem  of  heraafito, 
steadfast  as  the  godhead,  and  undying  as  eter- 
nity ! 

Poetry! — ^there  is  music  in  the  sojond!  What 
charms  does  it  not  exhibit;  what  feeUafi  eaii'it 
not  picture?  It  comes  to  us  in  the  memory  of 
by-gone  days;  recalling  to  our  afiections  the 
tender  vacolloctiona  of  childhood,  the  fond  pa- 
rent, the  beloved  nrtari  and  awakaninf  to  our 
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holieat  sympathief ,  as  if  from  the  slumberi  of  the 
gny,  all  the  dear  objects  whose  sanctuary  has 
iMea  the  daepMt  ehanibew  of  the  heart.  It 
comes  to  us  on  the  wings  of  hope,  kindling  into 
lambent  beauty  and  activity  the  lethargic  ener- 
gies of  mind;  rousing,  by  its  exhilarating  influ- 
ences, the  passions  of  the  sou!,  and  meliorating, 
by  pleasing  anticipations  of  futurity,  the  disqui- 
ets of  the  present,  or  the  sorrows  of  the  past.^ 

Poetrjl  thea  soturoe  of  mil  that  is  delightful  in 
the  harmony  of  nature;  thou  parent  of  devotion 
and  offiipring  of  felicity!  what  were  earth  with- 
out thee,  and  without  thee  what  were  heaven, 
but  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and  its  pleasures  but 
an  altar  devoid  of  sacrifice?  Where  is  the  land 
that  bath  not  owned  thy  supremacy,  nor  kindled 
with  taptnre  whilst  worshipping  at  the  ehiiiie  of 
thy  divinity?  ShoW  Ow  the  nation  that  hath  not 
felt  thy  loveliness,  nor  looked  upon  thee  with 
an  eye  of  adoration,  and  I  will  point  you  to 
barbarity !  Show  me  the  osaA  that  oares  despise 
thy  blandishments,  or  listen  with  an  inattentive 
ear  unto  the  melody  of  thy  numbers,  and  I  will 
point  you  to  a  wretch  in  feeling,  a  monster  in  his 
principles!  Aye,  where  is  the  bosom  that  hath 
not  thrilled  with  enthusiasm,  or  been  lifted  up 
in  high-souled  adnuration,  at  the  lofty  stanzas 
of  the  saered  bard  of  Israel? 

The  heart  that  hath  not  throbbed  with  emo- 
tion— the  soul  that  hath  never  bowed  to  thine 
eloquence,  nor  ever  been  borne  aloft  upon  the 
wings  of  thine  inspiration,  Oh  spirit  of  POesy! 
belonff  not  to  humanity,  for  they  have  never 
shared  the  common  sensibilities  of  its  nature! 
•         e        •        •  • 

8ENEX. 

JPhikdaphiat  March  23, 1880. 

TISIONS  OF  BLAKE  THE  ARTIST. 

To  describe  the  conversations  which  Blake  held 
in  prose  with  demons,  and  in  verse  with  angels, 
woald  fill  volumes,  and  an  ordinanr  gallery  could 
not  eontain  all  the  heads  whieh  be  drew  of  his 
visionary  visitants.  That  all  this  was  real,  he 
himself  most  sincerely  believed;  nay,  so  infec- 
tious was  his  enthusiasm,  that  some  acute  and 
•ensible  persons  who  heard  him  espatiato,8hook 
their  beads,  and  hinted  that  he  was  an  extraordi- 
nary nan,  and  that  there  might  be  something  in 
tbo  natter.  One  of  his  brettiren,  an  artist  of  some 
note,  employed  him  freqooBtly  in  drawing  the 
portraits  of  those  who  appeared  to  him  in  his 
visions.  The  most  propitious  time  for  those  'an- 
gel-nftts*  was  from  nino  at  night  till  fl^e  in  tbs 
norning:  and  so  docile  were  his  spiritual  sitters, 
that  they  appeared  at  the  wish  of  his  friends. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  shape  which  he  desir- 
.ed  to  draw  was  long  in  appearing,  and  he  sat 
with  his  pencil  and  paper  ready  and  his  eyes  idly 
joaning  in  vaoaney ;  all  at  once  the  vision  came 
.upon  bin,  and  ho  began  to  work  like  one  pes- 
•est. 

He  was  requested  to  draw  the  likeness  of  Sir 
William  Wallace — the  eye  of  Blake  sparkled, 
for  be  admired  heroes.  'William  Wallace!*  be 
wclained,  *1  eao  him  now— then,  theio»  how 


noble  he  looks — reach  me  my  things!'  Having 
drawn  for  some  time,  with  the  same  care  oC 
hand  and  steadiness  of  eye,  as  if  a  living  sit- 
ter had  been  before  him,  Blake  stopt  suddenly 
and  said,  *  I  cannot  finish  him — £dward  the 
First  has  ste pt  in  between  him  add  me.*  «That*e 
lucky,'  said  his  friend,  •  for  I  want  the  portrait 
of  Edward  too.'  Blake  look  another  sheet  of 
paper,  and  sketched  the  features  of  Plantagenet, 
upon  whieh  his  Majesty  politely  vaniehed,  and 
the  artist  finished  the  head  of  Wallace.  *  And 
pray,  Sir,'  said  a  gentleman,  who  heard  Blake's 
friend  tell  his  story — *  was  Sir  William  Wallace 
an  heroio  looking  man?  And  what  sort  of  per^ 
sonage  was  Edward?'  The  answer  was;  *tnere 
they  are.  Sir,  both  framed  and  hanging  on  the 
wall  behind  you,  judge  for  yourself.*  H  looked, 
(says  my  informant,)  and  saw.,two  warlike  heads 
of  the  siae  of  common  life.  That  of  Wallace 
was  noble  and  heroic,  that  of  Edward  stern  and 
bloody.  The  first  had  the  front  of  «  god»  the 
latter  the  aspect  of  a  demon.' 

The  friend  who  obliged  me  with  those  anec« 
dotes,  on  observing  the  interest  which  I  took  in 
the  subject,  said,  'I  know  moeh  libout  Blake — 
I  was  his  companion  for  nine  years.  I  have  sat 
beside  him  from  ten  at  night  till  three  in  the 
norning,  sonetinee  elonbering  and  eonetimes 
waking,  but  Blake  never  slept;  he  sat  with  a 
pencil  and  paper  drawing  portraits  of  those 
whom  I  most  desired  to  see.  I  will  show  you. 
Sir,  some  of  these  works.'  He  took  out  a  large 
book  filled  with  drawings,  opened  it,  and  conti- 
nued. *  Observe  the  poetic  fervor  of  that  face — 
it  is  Fhidar  as  ho  stood  a  conq^nerar  in  the  Olym- 
pic games.  And  this  lovely  cteatore  is  Corinna, 
who  conquered  in  poetry  in  the  same  place.  That 
lad^  is  Lais,  the  courtesan — with  the  impudence 
whieh  is  part  of  her  profession,  she  etept  in  bo- 
tween  Blake  and  Corinna,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
paint  her  to  get  her  away.  There!  that  is  a  face 
of  a.  different  stamp— can  you  conjecture  who 
he  is?*  •  Some  scoondret,  I  should  think.  Sir.  ^ 
*  There  now — that  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  ac 
oq|ac^  of  Blake — he  is  a  scoundrel  indeed!  The 
very  mdiridoal  task-naiter  whom  Moses  slew  in 
Egypt.  And  who  is  this  now — only  imagine 
who  this  is?'  ♦  Other  than  a  good  one,  I  doubt. 
Sir.'  '  You  are  right;  it  is  the  devil — he  resem- 
blesrand  this  is  renarkablo,  two  non  who  shall 
be  nameless:  one  is  a  great  lawyer,  and  the 
other — 1  wish  I  durst  name  him — is  a  suborner 
of  Iktoe  witnesses.  This  other  head  now?— niis 
speaks  for  itself— it  is  the  head  of  Herod;  bow 
like  an  eminent  officer  in  the  armyP 

He  closed  the  book,  and  taking  out  a  small 
pannel  from  a  private  drawer,  said,  *  this  is  the 
last  which  I  shall  show  you:  but  it  is  the  great- 
est curiosity  of  all.  Only  look  at  the  splendor 
of  the  coloring  and  the  original  character  of  the 
thing!'  *I  eee,'  said  I,  'a  naked  figure  with 
strong  body  and  short  neck — with  burning  eyes 
which  long  for  moisture,  and  a  face  worthy  of  a 
murderer,  holding  a  bloody  cup  in  its  clawed 
hands,  out  of  whieh  it  etons  eager  to  drink*  J 
never  saw  any  shape  so  tUtngp,  nor  did  I  ever 
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■eo  any  coloring  so  coriously  splendid — a  kind 
of  glistening  green  and  dusky  gold,  beautifully 
varnished.  But  what  in  the  world  is  it?'  **It 
is  a  ghost,  Sir — the  ghost  of  a  flea — a  spirituali- 
zation  of  the  thing'  *  He  saw  this  in  a  vision 
then,'  I  laid.  «  ril  tell  you  all  about  it,  Sir;  I 
ealled  on  him  one  evening,  and  found  Blake 
more  than  usually  excited.  lie  told  me  he  had 
teen  a  wonderful  thing — the  ghost  of  a  flea!  And 
did  yon  make  a  drawing  or  bitn?  I  inquired. 
•No,  indeed,  said  he,  I  wish  I  had,  but  1  shall, 
if  he  appears  again!'  He  looked  earnestly  into 
a  comer  of  the  room,  and  then  said,  *here  he  is; 
reach  me  my  things— I  ehalllieep  my  eye  on  him. 
There  he  comes!  his  eager  tongue  whisking 
out  of  his  mouth,  a  cup  in  his  hand  to  hold 
blood,  and  covered  with  a  scaly  skin  of  gold 
and  green ;*-~ai  he  described  him  so  he  drew  him. 

These  stories  are  scarcely  credible,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  accuracy.  Another 
friend,  on  whose  veradty  I  have  the  fullest  de- 
pendence, called  one  evening  on  Blake,  and 
ibund  him  sitting  with  a  pencil  and  a  pannel, 
drawing  a  portrait  with  all  the  seeming  anxiety 
of  a  man  who  is  conscious  that  he  has  got  a  fas- 
tidious sitter;  hrflooked, drew,  and  looked  again, 
yet  no  living  soul  was  visible. — ^Disturb  me  not/ 
said  be  in  a  whisper,  *  I  have  one  sittmg  to  me.' 

•  Sitting  to  you!"  exclaimed  his  astonished  visi- 
tor*, 'where  is  he  and  what  is  he? — I  see  ao  one.* 
*But  I  see  him.  Sir,'  answered  Blake,  haughtily, 

•  there  he  is,  his  name  is  Lot;  you  may  read  of 
him  in  the  Scripture.  He  is  sitting  for  his  por- 
trait.'— Family  Library,  JS'o.  X — Liv€a  of  tbt 
JtrHiti. 

SICKNESS. 
They  may  t^lk  as  they  will  ot  the  blessing  of  health, 
But  there's  more  real  joy  in  enduring  itSSteaUh| 
For  a  b'd  of  tlt-cline  is  h  bed  of  I'epose, 
And  thai  is  u  blessing  health  seldona  bestows. 
The  gk»w  ef  the  cheek,  the  bHght  riilne  of  the'  «ye, 
The  tone  of  ilic  vnice,  when  the  spirits  arc  liigh,  • 
Bfsjr  prove  a  light  heart  is  contained  ia  the  breast. 
Bet  1  eannot  believe  them  the  emblenit  of  rest.  _^ 
Oh  no  !  there  is  something  fur  dearer  lo  me  » 
In  the  look  of  the  perishing  forms  ibut  1  see* 
With  their  colour  departing,  and  smile  In  deesy. 
Than  the  rosiest  hue  on  the.  face  of  the  gay. 
And  when  I  look  round  on  flic  many  in  life, 
Whom  health  forces  to  tread  in  the  pathways  of  itrifci 
J  envy  the  beings  that  sickness  restrains 
From  rising  to  luix  in  its  troubles  and  pains. 

The  day,  when  the  hour  of  evening  eomes  on ; 
The  sea,  when  the  swell  of  its  Waters  is  gene ; 

The  air,  when  tlie  bi  Ltzes  luivc  fallen  asleej)  ; 
The  night  when  no  clouds  o'er  its  summer  sky 
ereep— 

Are  things  that  we  loire  to  contemplate  anrl  whjTi 

Can  it  be  for  the  plensnrR  ihey  yield  to  the  eye  f 

No,  it  is  that  the  soul  tnKes  a  holier  vein 

When  commaningwitb  Nature  in  stUnest  and  wans. 

Tis  so  with  diwase-^wbilit  the  fiiame  keepeth 
strong. 

In  passion  and  noise  we  are  hurried  along; 

•  Put  when  on  a  sick  hn\  wf  quiptly  lie, 

A\  c  grow  purer  in  teeiing,  and  fiucr  to  die. 
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[COPT  RIGHT  SECURED.] 

CONVOLTULUS  PANDURATUS. 

EnoLisH  Name — Mechameck  Bindweed. 

Vulgar  Names— Wild  Potatoe,  Wild  Rhubarb,  Ms- 
chameck,  Wild  Jalap,  Man  in  the  Grouad,  Mecoaean, 
potatoe  Vine,  Kussander,  Kassadpr,  &c. 

Genus  Convoltdlvs— Calix  tire  parted,  segments 
unequal  imbricsted.  Corolla  bell  or  funnel  shaped,  lira* 
bus  equal,  nearly  entire,  with  f5ve  folds  and  iceln.  Five 
unequal  stamina  on  the  corolla.  One  pistil  Burroan4ed 
by  a  glandular  disk,  one  style,  stigssa  lnfid»  OS bilobe.*- 
Capsule  biiocnlar,  few  seeded. 

l!^BscaiPTIOlV— Root  perennial,  very  large,  cylindrie 
or  rusifonBt  ftota  two  to  four  feet  long,  as  thick  as  the 
arm,  yeftowish  outside,  whitish  and  milky  inside,  with 
many  fisiures,  often  branched  beloir  Ud  attenuated 
above.  Stem  procumbent  or  climbin|,  round,  purpUdly 
from  three  to  twelve  feet  long,  sometimes  branched.— 
Leaves  cordate  at  the  base,  broad,  allcriiatc,  peliolate, 
mareio  entire  or  undulate,  or  lobed  on  the  sides  like  a 
fiddle,  very  sharp,  bat  hardly  aenniaate,  smooth*  deep 
green  above,  pale  2:rcen  below. 

Flowers  in  fascicies  oi  two  to  six,  on  long  peduncles, 
longer  than  the  petiole^  and  axillary,  pedicles  uncqoid. 
Cafix  with  five  uaequal  scgnsenis,  ovate  obtose,  con- 
eavs,  nsutie,  two  smaller  opposite  outside.  Corolla  large, 
funnel  shaped,  about  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  &s 
broad  above,  base  tabulose,  color  while  or  incarnate,  or 
purplish.  Stamina  i^bite,  filaments  filiform,  nneqasis 
laoloMd,  aathcis  obiMii.  l^iswhite^filifiinB,  a(%aM 
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bipartite,  t*gmeotf  liaun  (^pnle  cMn^  with  two 
fldb  apd  mnr  Mcd*. 
HitTomy— A  gtut  botuletl  eflaltolwi  Ind  ufMii  in 

thi«  genas,  and  the  natural  tribe  of  Volvulides  or  Con- 
votvulacta^  of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  genera  of  this 
tUMf  iMd  not  been  well  fixed,  and  Ipomea  particalar- 
)y  was  to  little  dialinguished  from  Convolvulus,  that 
many  speciea  were  considered  as  belonging  to  both! 

The  trae  jalap  of  commerce  haij  been  ascribed  to  se- 
veral  piantit  ana  n  controrersy  exists  on  the  rabject.— 
lUt  ptaat  u  one  of  the  falae  jalaps,  the  other*  ara  the 
Jpomea  macrorhizii  of  Michaax,  found  from  Georgia 
to  Yoentan  on  the  sandy  shores,  and  seteral  Bind- 
waada  growing  in  South  America.  The  true  C.  jala- 
paappoMitoyOTroa  Uta  Aiidaa  of  South  Ainario  and 
Mexico. 

Our  C.  pandurattu  haa  also  been  mistaken  for  Sea- 
many,  Rhubarb  and  Meohoacan.  The  native  name  of 
Meahameck  ought  to  be  glvaa  to  it  as  a  distinctive  ap> 
pellation.  It  blossoms  in  summer,  from  June  to  Aagust. 
It  WAB  named  panduratus  bj  Linnxus,  because  the 
leaves  are  often  iobcd  on  the  sides  like  a  fiddle;  but  this 
doaa  not  alwaja  happan,  and  aoma  plants  have  all  the 
leave*  flovdal*  and  entirek 

The  cathartic  properties  of  this  plant  and  of  Ipomea 
IMerorhiza  have  been  denied  by  Bigelow,  Baldwin, 
jM>t  and  even  the  latter  considered  as  edfllle;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  all  the  species  of  these  two  genera,  having 
milky  roots,  are  more  or  less  cathartic,  particularly  when 
fresh. 

They  both  belong  to  PcNTAiiDRlA  mowmfnia  of 
LinMBU*.  Gonvolvulos,  like  BtoIviIii*,  derive*  from 
the  twining  habit  of  the  genus. 

LOCALITT— Common  all  over  the  United  States,  from 
CaiMda  and  New  £ogland  to  Florida  and  Missouri,  in 
poor  and  loose  soils,  sandy  and  slaty  fields,  gravelly  hills 
nnd  allovioas,  open  glade*  and  thicket*;  rat  eeldom  in 
abady  woods. 

Qualities — The  taste  and  smell  of  the  root  approx- 
imate to  Scamooy  aod  Jaiap;  but  are  len  nauseous  and 
acrid.  This  root  may  be  known  by  its  size,  yellowish 
color,  and  crevisses.  It  is  milky  when  fresh.  Tlie  ex- 
tract from  it  reaamUes  Sumanjt  andpo*saa— §  tho  flamo 
DTOpertie*. 

'  PnovsnnM— Cathartic,  diuretic,  and  pectoral.  K 
net*  like  jalap,  rhubarb,  briony  and  scamony,  at  a  larger 
doae,  whengivenin  substance;  but  the  extract  Irom  the 
fresh  root  is  morvefficient,  and  is  a  mild  cathartic  at  a 
small  dose  of  ten  or  twelve  ftraina*  It  ia  aaldom  need  by 
physicians,  hot  often  by  IwHan  doetor*.  It  n  a  safe 
substitute  for  the  more  costly  roots  above  mentioned,  and 
as  a  root  often  weighs  twenty  pounds,  it  might  be  made 
nn  artielo  of  trade.  At  a  diuretic  it  is  osefQ  in  gravel, 
stran2;tiry,  dropsy,  &c.;  it  enables  to  evacuate  small  cal- 
culous granulations,  and  may  be  taken  in  substance  or 
decoction.  As  a  pectoral  it  has  been  used  for  oonsump- 
tire  coughs  aod  asthma;  a  syrop  ia  made  of  it  with 
Sknnk  eabboge,  finr  that  purpose. 

RBHARKs—It  is  asserted  that  the  Indians  can  handle 
Rattle- snakes  with  imponityt  wetting  their  hands 
with  the  milky  Jnioe  ortho  toot  of  ikb  plant,or  of  jlmai 
triphyllum. 

The  root  moat  be  collected  at  the  end  of  sommeri  and 
if  to  b«  driod  omhl  to  bo  om  in  alieei. 


If  idloness  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  then  is  ma 
tnmony  good  for  somethiog,  for  it  sets  maoy  a 
]M>6r  woman  to  work. 

ViRTU«,  like  fire,  turns  all  things  into  itself; 
our  actions  and  our  friendship  aro  tinctured 
With  it,  and  whatever  it  tonchoa,  beotHDM 
ble. 

What  a  difference  between  mere  civiKties  and 
aota  of  real  frioDdaiiip;  how  easy  to  obtain  the 
foMTOMr,  and  at  cinM|.lioir  Inid  t»t»t  thaother. 


 WIT   AND  SENTIMENT. 

*Am  I  to  blamCf  mother?*  said  a  yotitig  lad  the 
other  day.  The  lad  joined  a  Temperance  Socie- 
ty. His^atlMr  and  mother,  (probably  temperate' 
drinkers)  appeared  to  be  displeased  with  him. 
The  mother  openly  chided.  After  a  long  silence 
the  boy  broke  forth— ^  Am  I  to  blame,  mother? 
Sister  Mary  has  married  a  drunken  husband* 
who  abuses  her  every  day.  Sister  Susan's  hus- 
band was  intemperate,  and  has  gone  ojOfand  left 
her»  end  yon  are  obliged  to  take  her  home  and 
take  care  of  her  children.  Brother  James  comes 
home  drunk  almost  every  night.  And  because 
I  have  joined  the  cold  water  company,  and  you 
are  likely  te  have  one  sober  person  in  the  fami-^ 
ly,  J9Q  eie  ecolding  at  me !  Am  1  to  blan^?* 

DtBCftixiirAneir.— A  country  friend  of  Sir 

Robert  Walpole  hearing  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Pitt,  (afterwards  Lord  Chatham,)  speak,  afler  he 
had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  be 
being  at  that  time  a  cornet,  observed  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert, that  it  would  be  worth  hia  while  to  make 
that  young  man  a  captain.  *My  dear  sir,  replied 
Sir  Robert,  *mak*  him  my  Ikiend,  and  I  will  give 
him  a  legfiiMnt.* 

MuTTON-Y. — A  gentleman  at  one  of  the  N. 
York  boarding  hoQiet»  after  retiring  to  bed  one> 

night,  had  his  nose  strongly  assailed  hy  the 
smell  of  roasted  mutton.   He  turned  upon  the 
other  side;  but  etill  the  same  fleshv  odour  fol- 
lowed him.    He  buried  his  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes, but  the  smell  grew  stronger.  He 
brought  his  nose  to  the  free  air  once  more;  but 
tlte  whole  room  eeemed  to  be  more  or  lose  im*- 
pregnated  with  the  same  odour.    From  whence 
could  it  proceed?    He  surely  had  not  taken 
lodgings  in  the  pantry,  instead  of  the  bedroom. 
And  yet  the  mutton-ous  smell  almoit  ^nuad- 
ed  him  that  such  a  mistake  was  possible.  He^ 
however  managed,  after  various  turnings  and 
shiftings,  to  get  into  an  oneomfortable  drowse, 
in  which  he  dreamed  all  night  of  carrjring  a 
8h»ep  on  his  back,  and  hearing  it  cry,  baa!  baa! 
— ^^A  rousing  from  his  dreary  state  as  soon  as  it 
was  light,  he  got  up  to reconnoitie the  premisee, 
and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  deadly  8mell.~ 
He  looked  into  a  closeC-  attached  to  bis  bedroom, 
he  opened  the  drawer  of  his  dressing  table,  he 
peojpted  under  the  bed — but  all  to  no  purpose.-* 
At  last,  he  bethought  him  of  looking  in  the  bed 
itself,  when,  lo,  instead  of  findiof  a  quarter  of 
routed  mntton»  he  Ibondhe  had  been  quarter- 
'ed  between  two  table-cloths,  which,  with  the 
greasy  collections  of  a  whole  week,  were  placed 
on  hia  bed  lo  serve  their  turn  in  the  capacity  of 
sheata. 

EFITAPH  ON  MR.  MILES. 

This  tombstone  is  a  milestone— Hah  {  how  set 
Bcranse  beneath  lies  Miles—who^s  Mils*  bilow; 
A  little  man  be  was,  a  dwarf  in  size, 
But  now  stretcb'd  out,  at  least  Miles  long  he  lies. 
His' grave  thouch  small,  eootains  a  space  so  widsi 
U  ha*  HilM  inbiMdlh,  aadMilaain  length '  " 
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Frederick  William,  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Pruasia,  painted,  or  fancied  he  painted, 
bat  hit  works  wore  mere  danlis.   Sueh,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  language  of  his  courtiers, 
when  descanting  on  the  merits  of  the  Royal 
Appellee.    On  one  occasion  his  Majesty  favor- 
fid  them  with  the  sight  of  a  new  speamaa. — 
'  Suppose,'   said  the  King,  'that  some  great 
painter,  Rubens,   or  Raphael,  for  instance, 
had  painted  this  pictare;  do  yon  think  it 
would  fetch  a  considerabie  price?'    *Sire,*  re- 
plied the  Baron  de  Polnitz,  who  passes  for  the 
most  practised  and  the  most  obsequious  of  his 
Majesty's  «oartien,  *!  assure  you  that  a  con- 
noisseur could  not  ofier  less  for  such  a  picture 
than  25,000  florins.'    'Well  then.  Baron/  cried 
the  gratified  monarch,  *  you  shall  rseelve  a 
proof  of  my  munificence.   Take  the  picture  for 
5000  florins,  wliich  you  shall  pay  me  in  ready 
money  j  and  as  I  wish  to  render  you  a  service, 
yott  have  my  permission  to  sell  it  again.'  *  Ah, 
t>ire*  oried  the  Baron,  (who  was  fairly  caught  in 
his  own  snare,)  I  can  never  consent  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  Majesty's  generosity.'  'No 
reply,'  said  the  King;  *I  know  that  1  make 
you  a  handsome  present,  hy  which  you  will  gain 
15,000  florins  or  more.    But  your  zeal  for  my  in- 
terest has  been  proved,  and  I  owe  yon  some  re- 
oompense.   Your  love  for  the  arts,  as  well  as 
your  attachment  to  my  person,  entitle  you  to 
ihis  mark  of  my  esteem.' 

Beformixo  a  Scold. — In  the  early  period 
of  the  history  of  Methodism,  some  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's opponents,  in  the  excess  of  "their  xeal 
against  enthusiasm,  took  up  a  whole  wogoo 
load  of  niRfhod!?l3,  and  carried  them  before  a 
justice.  When  they  weie  asked  what  these  per- 
sons had  done,  there  was  an  awkward  silenee; 
at  last  one  of  the  accusers  said,  "  Why,  they 
pretend  to  bo  better  than  other  peoplei  and  be- 
sides, they  pravod  frem  morning  to  night."  The 
magistrate  asked  if  they  had  done  any  thing 
else?  Yes,  sir,"  said  an  old  man,  •*  an't 
please  your  worship,  they  convarted  my  wife. — 
Till  she  went  among  them,  she  had  suclte,a 
tongnel  and  now  she  is  as  quiet  as  a  Iamb.' 
"  Carry  them  back,  carry  them  back,"  said  the 
magistrate,  '^and  let  them  convert  ail  the  scolds 
in  die  town.**  — i^ 

The  National  Intelligencer  after  repeating  a 
statement  in  a  Vermont  paper  that  a  man  had 
raised  a  little  short  of  three  bushels  from  a 
single  potatoe,  and  which  the  Intelligencer  disbe- 
lieves, tells  the  story  of  a  farmer  near  Washing- 
ton who  planted  80  bushels  of  seed  potatoes 
and  gathered  from  them,  a  crop  of  less  than  fifty 
bushels.  This  latter  agriculturist  was  hardly  as 
successful  as  an  old  fellow  of  our  acquaintance 
in  Connecticut.  He  insisted  upon  it  that  he  could 
always  tell  to  «  «ule  potatoe,the  amount  of  his 
crop.  *»That  Wieks,  is  a  very  improbable 
alory"  says  one  of  his  neighbours.  "  Not  at 
all,"  replies  Wicks,  **I  always  raise  just  as 
many  as  I  plant,  for  1*11  he  darned  to  diunatien 
if  m  J  land  is  strong  enoof  h  to  lol  em. 


BOASTING. 
A  man  boasting  of  his  honesty,  is  generally  a 
rogue— of  his  courage,  generally  a  coward---of 
his  riches,  generally  not  wealthy — of  democra- 
cy, generally  an  aristocrat — of  his  intimacy  with 
great  men,  generally  despised  by  those  who 
nay  chance  to  know  him— K>f  bis  wit,  populari- 
ty, and  high  standing— always  a  fool. 

A  lounger  at  a  tavern,  seeing  a  gentleman 
ride  up  to  the  door,  rose  and  accosted  him;"stran- 
ger,  don't  your  face  ache?"  No,  why  do  you 
ask  that  question?"  **  It  looked  so  ugly,  I 
thought  it  must  hart  yon.** 

The  Buck's    County  Patriot  says:—"  Ou|  ' 
woods,  fields,  and  orchards, — nay,  our  very 
streets,  have  been  inundated  with  pidgeons;*' 
and  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  a  religiooa 
neighbour: — 

One  Sunday  mommg  a  flock  of  pidgnons 
alighted  in  his  orchard — it  was  a  noble  one.—* 
How  could  he  help  it?  He  was  a  sportsman— 
his  gun  was  charged — time — opportunity,  and 
two  hours  till  meeting  time.  To  cut  a  long  sto- 
ry short,  he  killed  twenty-two.  The  sto- 
ry went  abroad.  What  could  he  do?  He  did 
the  best  thing  possible.  He  took  for  his  text, 
the  next  Snnday,*  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  keeping  holy  the  seventh 
day.  "Certain  cases,"  he  said,  "are  excepted, 
my  hearers,  and  among  them  I  would  class 
the  chance  of  gettmg  a  score  of  pidgeons  at  a 
shot." 

The  following  Hnes,  composed  by  the  celebrated 
Irish  Patriot,  Arthur  O'Connor,  were  distributed  by 
him,  in  hand  bill«.  on  bis  way  to  confinement  ia  Fert 
George,  ia  Scotland,  1798. 

Tl)c  pomp  of  courts,  and  pride  of  kings, 

I  prize  above  all  earthly  things, 
I  love  R>y  eountry;  bat  the  kin;, 

Above  all  men  his  praise  1  Ring: 
The  royal  banners  are  display'd, 
>  AadmaysaeeessthsstanAurdaid. 

I  feiD  would  banish  far  from  benee, 

<  The  I  iirbts  of  man  and  commoascfls^' 
Conlu^ion  lo  his  odious  reian, 

'I'bat  foe  to  princes — Tboniaf  PsinCS 
Defeat  and  ruin  seize  the  cause 

OfJF'raacc,  iu  liberties  and  laws. 

To  one  unncqnainted  with  the  elne  of  this  piece,  it 
would  appear  lo  be  a  full  ri  nnnciaiion  of  those  chime- 
ras of  liberty  which  be  had  lonji  bren  asiiduously  labor- 
ing to  establish;  but  to  understand  correctly  the  real  ob* 
ject  of  the  writer,  the  first  line  of  the  second  verse 
should  be  rtad  immediately  after  the  first  Hoe  of  the 
first,  iM  thu«  continuini{  througheot  Ui  eoaaecl  the 
coiTespondlng  lines  of  each  verse. 

**  Wealthy  people  should  make  it  a  point  to  • 
encourage,  and  pay  particular  attentiOf|  to  nn- 
courage  persons  at  labor.  A  false  shame  of 
being  seen  at  work  has  been  the  ruin  of  many. 
Times  should  be  changed.  People  should  be 
proud  of  being  made  usefully  employed.  AH 
hMMSt  labour  is  mehtorioos." 
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BMiy  thing  relating  to  the  history  ef  a  truly  great  man  mast  be  of  importance  to  poaterity,  and  eipeeiaJly  to 
fhe  aaeoeadlM  gcMrationt  of  hii  own  eonntrymen.  There  ii  a  eirenmatanm  in  the  hiitory  of  GeiMml  Gkorg e 

Washington,  Known  hitherto  to  a  few  individuals  only,  but  which  the  kindoess  of  a  friend  enables  us  now  to  lay 
before  the  publio.  Shortly  alter  Washington  was  placed  in  the  Presidential  Chair,  the  impressions  of  several 
new  coins  were  transmitted  to  him,  and  submitted  to  his  examination*  The  fac  similes  of  these  coins  we  have 
eansad  to  be  ei^raTcd,  and  they  will  be  fooad  below,  accompanied  by  Ml  extract  firoa  •  letter  from  Mr.  Frail^. 
whieh  aerree  farther  to  illntnrte  the  natter.  By  tfaia  letter  It  wHI  be  •eeii  that  Weihhmtott  taunedhrte^  erdeiea 
the  dies  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  present  impression  on  oar  coins  to  be  substituted — thus  declining  the  bononr  of 
having  his  image  treated  with  that  distinction  which  is  usually  allotted  to  monarchs  and  chief  potentates.  Thia 
act  of  magnanimity  is  truly  characteristic  of  Washington,  andf  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  an  instance  of  that  djt> 
interested  patriotism,  whichi  to  **the  lather  of  hii  ooantry,"  ahouldnot  bo  leai  glociooe  than  hie  fliiUtuy  aduef 
meata.— jC<tttor  CatkiU 


f 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  C^isket,  from  a  friend  is  Baltimore. 

In  one  ofyoer  late  Noe.  I  taw  a  fac  simile  of  the  Penn  Medal,  and  believing  that  in  point  of  value  as  a  relic,  and 
of  importance  as  noting  a  political  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  coontry,  the  first  coinage  of  the  United  States 
Mint  is  not  inferior  to  the  Medal,  I  enclose  you  sever  i!  impressions  oi  a  cent  and  hi^  aotteTi  llfMll  Oder  tfM 
adouDistratioii  of  General  Washington:  the  former  jo  1791,  and  the  lattee  in  1792. 

Btslory  is  omineusly  eUent  on  the  sabject  of  thietelDage,  and  ont  of  this  city  there  are  not  perhaps  a  hmdred 
persons  who  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  fact;  but  tradition,  handed  down  by  a  respectable  and  well-informed 
citizen,  now  deceased,  (who  owned  the  silver  coin,  and  held  it  in  great  estimation,)  infornu  os  that  veiy  few  ia 
avmber  were  struck;  that  ^ecimens  were  transmitted  to  Praridsttt  WlihieglBat  fcr  hie  imyeetieP  mAtfiffnIbtf 
tioo,  aad  that  he  promptly  directed  the  dies  to  be  destroyed. 

It  would  be  unoece«sary  now  to  state  the  precise  rcasone  far  this  noble  act  of  repoblfeaa  rirtoe  and  slmplieity, 
if  we  wi  re  in  possession  of  them.  It  was  the  act  of  the  most  pure  aad  disiatemted  statesman  and  natriot  of  an- 
cient or  modem  times,  who  preferred  the  eiiigies  of  the  Americaa  eagle  aad  of  liberty  as  the  eawl ems  of  oar 
coia^tothatonheB8B,wbo  night,  peiliiipei  fion  odfeatittove  drewMtaaees,  he  piaeed  at  tha  head  of  the 
'  aatioa. 

The  execution  of  these  dies,  when  compared, with  those  of  the  present  day,  affords  a  very  striklnR  proof  of 
the  rise  and  advance  of  tbe  fine  arts  in  our  country;  and  I  have  been  indnced  to  believe  a  fac  similt*  of  the«e 
ooiaa  are  worthy  a  place  in  your  valoable  periodical;  aad  that  they  wo«M  he  highly  acceptable  to  your  patrons, 
if  tteexpeaeeorbtTiacthemcatwoQidBOtbooBenNia.  Then Isa great  icaeiablaacebetiiiMifheefllgyoatha 
eeiai  aria  tha  itatM  on  o«r  WaahiaglM  Momncali  lA  tiM  whole  MBtow 
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Pretty  Marian  the  Oyster  Girl. 

WRITTEN  AND  BUNG  BY  A  YOUNG  LADT. 


i«iif  tknP  4lM  finclt 


bi^j      rU     ptaM»        w«U,  «iUi   what     I    tdl,  Tlwa  mark  mj     \of*d  wehU 


•fS      W  *V 


bank  O  jf  •  ten 
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^^^^^^^ 


The 


fi  -  nect     na  •  tire        Oj*  •  ten  That      ev  •>  cr  yoo 


m 


Ko  care  did  xu  aonoy, 
Until  he  tank  beneath  the  waTej 

Then  farewell  er'ry  joy : 
Tbea  I  got  bold«  and  Ojeten  tol^ 

Aui  nVd  a  ditcifw  ay; 
Who'll  buj  of  pretty  MartM». 


llwy  aqaeeTC  By  ktnde  as  tb^  ViM  ky> 

Aad  call  ■«  pret^  mai^ 
To  this  I  o&lr  ao  reply, 

Accordiog'to  my  trade: 
m  pleaae  jou  well,  with  what  I  aelU 

And  tuny  an  anii  fepHry 
Mr  Uyaters  they  are  fresh  and  gOftd* 

V?iJil  joa  be  pleaa'd  to  trj. 
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THE  POET'S  DREAM. 
Ai  a  poet  who  dwelt  in  a  parlonr  on  high. 
In  that  room  of  the  hoase  which  is  nearest  the  sky, 

on  his  straw  bed  soundly  sleeniog; 
The  moon  through  the  broken  roof  amiled  on  hbfitM, 
Displaying  bis  sank  cheelta  and  many  a  traoe. 
Tliattdd  of  iDdMMit  keeping. 

His  yeUow  loekt  wa7ed  as  the  wind  gcnay  blew, 
la  conout  he  snored  to  the  sound  of  it  too, 

And  the  music  prevented  him  waking: 
Around  him  lay  papers  with  ink  scribbled  o'er, 
And  stamps  of  old  qailis  were  strewed  over  the  floor, 

Tliatonee  had  been  need  In  vene  mnkiig. 

He  dreamt,  (for  e'en  poets  themselves  sometimef  dnui, 
That  if,  when  they  sleep,  for  when  waking  I  ween, 

A  nataral  knack  theyVe  of  dreaming,) 
That  Fame  in  the  blue  sky  arrayed  in  pure  white, 
A  crown  in  her  left  hand,  a  scroll  in  her  right, 

A  hnb»  nronnd  her  bead  (leaning, 

Appeared  in  the  west,  on  a  cloud  tinged  with  goU, 
Of  many  composed,  and  rolled  fold  over  fold, 
Bright  light  from  itsaddenly  flashing; 
Heavy  clouds  underneath  black  as  tartams  bung. 
And  through  them  quick  lightning  its  iharpest  streaks 
flung, 

Loud  thunders  among  them  were  crashing. 

And  thus  towards  earth  in  slow  grandeur  she  drew, 
Bat  scarcely  arrived  ere  ber  votaries  flew 

In  myriads,  the  goddess  surroundine; 
They  offered  up  prayers,  sang  hymns  to  her  praise, 
Composed,  on  ber  ladyship,  flattering  lays, 

Created  a  clamour  confounding. 
Oar  poet,  'mongst  others,  approached,  bending  low, 
In  faltering  accents  desired  to  know 

If  his  most  obscare  name  black'd  her  scroll; 
Hie  ribbon  untied,  and  the  parchment  unrolled, 
Above  Homer's  it  was  in  large  letters  of  gold, 

Quirks  and  flourishes,  'neath  it  a  roll. 

He  stared,  startled,  trembled,  looked  lost  in  surprise, 
Seniohedhis  head,  opaMUs  aolld^  and  gai*d  wftb 
both  Of  e% 

And  stood  for  a  time  without  motion:  ^ 
Then  burst  the  loud  laugh,  and  the  tears  inilrnaaMtIi, 
He  felt  as  if  sorrows  had  bid  him  fareweU^ 

And  be  floated  hi  eflstaqr*!  oeaan. 

And  thus  Fame  addresed  him,    Bdotred  of  the  bImw 
Thon  bold  son  of  genius,  and  fiivorite  of  mine, 

Tby  hard  labors  IVe  CMnne  to  reward; 
I  have  watched  thee  at  miflniii^hf,  in  ink  to  th^^tJ^ 
Have  seen  thy  brain  foam,  and  thy  fancy  arise, 

Cawing  ideas  as  *twsra  wftb  a  sward. 


With  Copid,  too,  viewing  his  sharp  poinM  datli^  ' 

Or  watching  his  manner  of  transfixing  heaid^ 
Or  hearing  his  soul-stirring  stoij. 

Pre  seen  tliee  spend  healih  and  content  in  my  cause, 
And  now  shalt  thou  hare  the  long  wish'd  for  anplanie^ 

Deserved  by  thy  labors  untiring." 
He  knelt,  and  she.  placing  the  erown  ob  bis  bead, 
Gave  a  si»n,  nnd  a  shout  that  would  startle  the  deadt 

Broke  Jorlh  from  her  followers  admiring. 

The  lightning's  blue  blaze,  round  bis  head  form'd  a 
wreath, 

Load  thunders  growled  praise  from  tha  Iriaek  oloBds 
beneath. 

The  graces  a  circle  formed  round  him; 
Then  showered  the  muses  their  poetic  fire, 
Apollo  hun^  round  him  his  song-oreathing  IfH, 

And  joy  io  her  ruddy  arms  bound  him. 

And  long  with  the  transport,  on  high  heaved  his  bnast. 
And  longer  he'd  fain  with  the  feelings  be  blest. 
For  be  ne'er  knew  such  pleasure  before; 
But  Fame  waved  her  hand,  and,  io,  silence  was  there, 
Site  spoke,  and  the  vision  straight  TUrfdlod  to  tfar« 

To  be  seen  by  the  poet  no  more. 
Deep  darkness  came  on,  but  was  soon  chased  awaj 
By  light  far  exceediDg  the  brightness  of  day, 
That  out  of  earth  suddenly  broke:  ' 
Twaa  Fame's  golden  temple,  with  diamonds  arrayed. 
To  the  eyes  of  our  hero  its  splendor  displayed, 
And  smiling  the  goddess  thus  spoke— 

Come  enter  my  temple,  see  heroes  and  sages, 
And  great  men  of  every  clime  and  all  ages, 
For  the  profit  of  mankind  reserred; 
See  each  in  his  place,  with  lite  actions  besida  him, 

Receiving  the  praises  his  nation  denied  him, 

And  so  well  by  his  virtues  deserved.     '  ' 

He  entered,  the  door  closed,  the  curtain  Fame  drew. 
He  starteJ,  for  grandeur  aa'l  wonders,  so  new^ 

£'eB  his  fancy  had  never  created; 
Scarcely  breathing,  he  gazed  on  all  Irfitory  hM  said, 


I've  seen  thy  bold  flights  to  the  regions  onllidk 
Beyond  where  the  stars  stnd  the  bright  aznraslnr, 

Aa  ifspaee'e  end  thou  wert  seeking-^ 
Fve  seen  thee  descend  into  Pluto's  dark  cava, 
And  list  to  the  grim  visaged prisoners  rave, 

Aa  Ibey  lar  <m  their  fieiy  beds  MdMg. 
Fve  seen  thee  with  Mars  through  the  battle  field  stray, 
Aad  weep  o'er  the  woonded  and  dying,  who  lay 

In  blaody  vobai^  eanlMi  of  glMj; 


On  the  deeds  of  the  mighty,  and  Iding  burud 

By  the  chizel  of  sculptors  related. 
High  etdnmns  of  rilver  the  bloa  dome  — 4ftiH^ 
They  carved  and  cHtover  with  most  worthy 

A  sun  m  the  centre  revolving; 
The  walls  with  rich  tapestry  deck'd  gaily  o'er. 
With  all  colored  curtains  tliat  reacb'cl  to  the  floor, 

la  most  tastelhl  rollings  devolving. 

In  the  midst,  on  a  souare  of  white  meiblab^atttU 

The  red  sons  of  battle  in  scarlet  appeared. 

In  the  most  noble  acts  of  their  daring; 
Kings  and  Princes  in  bands  stood  on  pedestals  round. 
And  hosts  of  old  worthies  lay  streteh'd  on  the  ground  j 

The  smile  of  Fame's  eonntenanee  diaring. 
Chiefs,  Statesmen,  and  Patriots,  eoUeeted  in  grooipe, 
Saints,  learned  men,  and  Artists  divided  in  troojpa, 

Quite  covered  the  Mosaie  pavement; 
Our  hero  at  length  crowds  of  poeis  discovered, 
On  huge  piles  of  books,  and  with  dust  nearly  covered. 

And  all  dad  in  nik*eolared  ndmenL 
With  rents,  tears  and  holes  profusely  embellished,  * 
The  smile,  or  the  tear,  or  the  paiision  most  cherished 

In  life,  strongly  mark'd  on  their  faces; 

Soma  bow-lMged.  and  knock-knead^  and  dea^  lana 

ana  blmd; 

marked  on  the  brow,  "Aberration  of  mind,'' 
With  thousands  of  similar  graces. 

Some  fow  held  their  heads  up  like  Homer  and  Shsk' 
speare,  . 

But  most  with  their  eyee  bent  to  earth  sad  appear, 

^  Shedding  tears  on  their  works  scarce  extant; 
Some  said  to  our  poet,  <'that  niche  shalt  lAottfiU}" 
Indigoant  he  answered,  "the  devil  I  will:" 
Baawoka,  aad  repeated,  <  ' 
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tftO  tHE  ABIBUOAH  MAGSA 

Aye,  thon  cloud-clearini^  minitter, 

Weil  luy'at  tboa  sweep  to  neur  m«.<->B7R0ii. 

Lord  of  the  lofty  sky, 
Id  whoae  undazzled  eye 
E'ca  the  bncbt  mm  lores  hit  image  to  see; 
'  ilBlitai«ririirlrtfaM«, 

Where  it  thr  dwellieg  piece? 
Ob!  to  take  hearenwwdf  one  prowl  flight  with  thee. 

Rich  on  the  thvnder  elond, 
When  it  roart  long  and  loud, 
Ii  tfqr  fire-foatered  throne,  whence  llghtninp  flnsh 
.  bright; 

Where,  on  thy  mighty  wing, 
Where  art  thon  jonmeying/ 
Wli«iaf  OTqrthm«|i  ttowide  Aelde  oTIli^ 

O'er  roek  and  rapid  rude, 
Cer  the  aea'i  ample  flood; 

Iht  mhetiM  M  poor  forth  fbe  dqrs 
Thro*  yon  bright  eloudy  f^ea, 
Fur  out  of  mortal  ken, 

^Mim,  hit|  linlhM  twnjl 

Then  high  on  the  Cairngorm, 

Kock'd  by  the  thunder  storm, 
<|iMMtfi  io  dark  ehimber  thine  <jihwm*lB  be; 

Lord  of  the  lofty  iky, 

Bird  of  the  piercing  eye, 
Oh!  to  take  heareMraM  CM  ijghl  with  thee. 
OimbBow.  H.IftWIN. 

SONG, 
winning  form,  iny  pecrieae  fiur! 
Thy  inezpreadfv  wanu 

fill  ev'ry  tender,  captive  breast 
With  thrilling,  soft  alarms. 

At  thT  approach  the  lily  bends 

Its  bright  and  dewy  head, 
Aad  by  thy  side,  the  fragranoe  of 

The  blttshiag  race  is  dead. 

The  lilr  and  the  rose,  tho'  iwoat 

And  beautiful  they  be. 
Their  bcaoty  and  their  loTeluMse 

AMteesMlM^lhea.  CARLOS. 

liNE8» 

IirSCKIBKO  TO  •vtA.n. 
**  Hmm  ie  aomethiDg  so  silent,  ao  «almt  aad  M  holy 
in  Ow  deae  oft  spring  erening  in  fhe  eovBtry,  tikat  I 
love  to  linger  in  toe  melancholy  twilight,  and  mark  the 
crimson  of  sunset  growing,  fainter  and  fiuDter,  aAd 
Mtaf  amj,  like  lha  nw  aroie  wilhctiiS  nm." 
^is  erentaiff  honl  the  son's  last  ray 
Rests  UiiOf  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
aBCceeds  the  orb  of  di^* 
And  all  is  quiet 


This  ie  the  how  I  lova  to  break 

I  all  aeiMt  aftoll  aad  ibifc, 
Car'rite  baunt^and  tain 
A  retrospect  of  life. 

*Tis  eTening  bonr,  'tis  sweet  to  dwell 
Up(m  the  loys  that  memory  bihi(i{ 
TUi  it  the  ^  mv  tiM  10  awall 
Thel 


Tbit  la  <ha  hoar  we  think  «ilh  Joy 

On  the  rewards  of  heaven — our  goad, 
Whan  we  shall  tread,  without  alloy, 
Tho 


The  day  is  past,  and  evening  brot^iht, 
Thoa  human  life  seema  but  a  glaneec 

''ewNfipt 


m  will  fade  away— there's 
Oflflfl^i 


JUVENIS* 


WHAT  I  LOTS. 
I  loTO-^  iOBmeria  eail^  dawn, 
WhfB  baddi^  mtmra  awells, 

To  leave  the  cities  fancied  joys, 
It*  ^audy  ihows,  its  gilded  toys. 

And  ciowds  of  beaux  and  beliMi 
To  seek  the  oonntry's  vernal  grofaa^ 

When  music  fills  each  tree; 
The  forest  oalis,  now  rob'd  in  green, 
Ffffgot  dismantled  they  have  bcciii 

*Hid  brealhii^  melodf . 

I  loTc— to  rove,  as  erst  IVe  rof*df 

In  childhood's  happier  hoars, 
Along  the  clear  and  glassy  lake, 
Tbro^tangled  copse  or  mossy  brake, 

'Mid  wild  and  op'ning  flow'rs. 
To  meet,  at  ef'ry  rod  or  two^ 

fiona  aoana  oTmimio  fiunc; 
Sone  itatelj  beaeb,  wpem  whaaa  bot^ 
In  former  years  full  deep  I'd  CMt, 

Each  letter  of  my  name. 
I  love— when  from  the  tow'rinr  cliff*, 

I've  walch'd  the  cataract  fall, 
Each  grot  explor'd,  or  trod  each  gladc, 
Where  evening  o'er  the  forest  diaao 

First  spreads  her  murkr  pall — 
To  seek  my  blest  paternal  home. 

Its  antique  records  trace — 
To  share  my  brother's  merry  glee, 
Bis  iMtia  heart  so  pine  aad  fioa, 

A^iiitel'afbodembraea.  ALPHA. 

ODE  TolnilEBVA* 

ST  LAMBERT  A.  WILMKA. 

From  where  thy  marble  turrets  smile, 

Above  the  wild  and  stormy  wave, 
Where  rolls  the  dark  migestic  Nile, 

Whose  streams  the  shores  of  Delta  laTe^ 
O,  Goddess,  from  that  sacred  fane, 

Aronnd  whose  strong  foundations  plaj 
Hie  oocy  monsters  of  the  main; 
O,  come  and  aid  the  lowly  strain 

That  strives  thy  glories  to  portray. 

What  time  the  power  of  ocean  strove 

With  thee  for  right  to  name  that  land, 
Which  by  thy  help  and  that  of  Jove, 
Did  long  the  spacious  world  command. 
While  Neptune  cleaved  the  earth, 
Whieh  gave  the  feambig  coarser  birth; 
The  sacred  olive  bough  by  thee  was  given. 
Symbol  of  peace,  the  darling  child  ofheaven. 
The  goda  approved;— divine  AtihcBa  fOic 

The  queen  of  cities;  hither  aeieaM  OMM, 
In  Academic  bowers  to  repose; 

Here  bards  and  sages  hailed  thee  with  acelBlMy 
Adored  thy  altars  and  invoked  thy  name. 
.Beneath  thy  arm  proud  Ilium  fell, 
'^That  did  the  Argive  force  repel — 
For  ten  long  Tears,  Greece  strove  ia  vaiB, 
The  sacred  citadel  to  gain;— 
But  thoa,  O  Goddess,  badest  the  flames  aspire, 
Aud  wrap  her  painted  domes  in  sheets  of  fire. 
Till  falls  each  palace,  vrith  a  thund'ring  f""-^ 
And  saaokiac  nuBi  cotcr  all  the  groundl 
fVnr  the  adulteroos  SpartsB  dane, 
These  woes  on  wretched  Ilium  came; 
So  hatefol,_ Goddess,  in  thy  sight  appears, 

d  fsir 


Illy 

O,  heaven-bom  wisdom,  by  v-  britcFer  name, 
In  Pagan  lands  or  Christian  climes  adored. 

No  more,  O  Goddess,  shall  thy  altars  claim 
The  vile  oblations  of  the  slaughtering  sword! 

The  trumpet's  sound  that  winds  the  blast  df  death, 
The  barbarous  triumphs  of  the  field  shall  ceaao} 

Science  for  thee  shall  weave  the  laurel  wreath, 
And  with  it  twine  thy  olive  branch  of  peace. 
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TO  SPRING. 
'Tit  but  the  cbaogiag  seiuoa's  doom, 
That  treada  opoo  dread  wibtcr*i  gloon, 
And  wakM  thu  with  ttaj  Tcrdant  bloom, 

BUM  bfNfhug  •priofi 
To  scatter  How*n  in  fanej^i  loon. 

She  weayea  them  with  a  magift  ipdl^ 
O'er  ey'ry  hiU,  in  eT'ry  dell; 
AhI  IIImm  tiM  pwling  streamlets  dm^ 

Slie*li  fondly  bring 
The  bleom  thnt  xephyr  lovee  eo  well! 

O'er  perfum'd  flow'n  he'll  apreiid  hit 

With  the  first  dawn  Aurora  brings, 
And  tan  the  lark  that  sweetly  sings 
His  morning  praise, 
While  cr'ry  groTe  with  raptare  ringi. 

And  in  thy  verdant  garment  drest, 

Mature  awakens  to  Be  blest, 

For  wiiitec>s  storms  are  hosh'd  to  reil. 

And  all  thy  day» 
With  biMlj  nd  with  hone  we  blest. 

CORDEUA. 

I  will  not  grieve  that  thou  art  gone — gone  from 
A  world  iniat  bad  no  charms  for  thee— n  oolda 
A  desert-wwid,  whose  ey'ry  Anded  Jej 
To  tbee,  was  but,  as  'twere,  a  meteor*igh»ir> 
That  gleams  an  eTaoescent  ray  upon 
'J'he  'nightcd  wand'rer's  piufay tOMMV  him  duk 
And  cheerless  as  before* 

Pore,  happy  being!  tboii  halt  eariy  *seepM 
Full  many  of  life's  sorest,  bitt'rcst  ills; 
Thy  stainless  spirit  early  pass'd  away — 
Yet  hope  shone  brightly  on  thy  youthful  hooray 
And  virtue  fixed  thy  gnileles» heart  on  Hear'n. 
Aadtho*  BO  teehi  bedew  thy  hkPow'd  shnne, 
Still,  still,  shall  mem'ry  linger  round  the  spot. 
Where  all  that  once  waslorely,  matcblees,  £air, 
lam,  wnpt  in  peacefid  and  ctamil  alatn. 

CARLOS. 

On  the  jf«l%or't  being  aeked  whai  QvaKfiet 

she  would  admire  in  a  Wife. 
Since  yon  ask  me  what  temale  desert  I'd  require. 

To  relish  the  conjugal  Uf^ 
rieither  titles,  nor  beauty,  nor  wtaltfl  Fd daabMi 

To  bias,  my  choice  in  a  wife. 

For  titles,  be  honor  her  portion  assign'd. 

For  beauty,  bright  health's  rosy  bloom. 
Let  candor  and  justice  ennoble  her  mind, 

And  cheerluloess  sorrow  consume. 

Cooid  rieha,  or  hoMnt,  or  noble  deseent. 

Bring  comfort  whererer  ihey  fall, 
Coold  these  add  a  drop  to  the  eoj^  of  eoatent* 

Fd  giadlj  paitaka  of  them  alL 

How  tiaarfeai  the  pleasore  that  woaMh  eaa  bcitMr, 

Or  the  raptures  that  beauty  imparts,  ^ 
To  soften  the  painfol  rtiiections  ol  wo, 
Or  bwiih  diitra«  Ami 


The  chanat  of  a  fiuie  may  oceasiOA  ft  i 

The  eoMf  altawMents  of  art 
If  ^  Jidd  m  ahort  aaoment  of  joy  to  the  eye, 

Bat  fivaa  M  deUght  to  the  heart. 

Then  give  roe  the  temper  nndoiidad  and  glji 

The  oountenance  ever  serem^ 
Tb  ehear  wMi  iweat  eoBvaraa  ai  life  woaia  awajs 


Thns  form'd,  would  she  share  with  me  liWa  little  ilore, 

Its  miiture  of  pleasure  and  snuut; 
She'd  ever  eontinue  till  both  were  ao  ama, 

Thtjoraad  delight  of  oqrhaaiC.  A6NB& 


HORACE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

ODE  I— TO  COOPER,  THE  NOVELIST. 
**  Blseenas  atavis  edite  regibus,"  &e. 
O,  Cooper,  sprung  from  honest  stock, 
Altho'  thy  fathers  *scaped  the  block; 
(There's  much  affinity,  'tis  said, 
Between  the  block  and  royal  head,) 
No  noble  ancestors  were  thine, 
Thoa  eam'st  not  from  a  kingly  liaa, 
But  sure  alike  of  fame  and  pelf, 
Carv'si  thy  own  glories  for  thyself^ 

Some  folks  delight  to  make  a  splutter, 
And  kick  up  dust  along  the  gutter, 
With  chariot  wheels  steer  clear  of  stones, 
And  posts,  and  sometimes  break  their  bonce; 
And  some  just  fit  to  carry  hods, 
By  such  like  tricks  are  ta-n  d  to  godt. 
Oae  ooorts  the  mob  to  get  a  plaoe, 
Nor  deems  its  favor  a  disgrace: 
Another  lores  to  lay  up  grain. 
And  pities  those  who  tempt  t^e  maia« 
Sone  like  at  Kcashaw'e  hoard  to  diaa^ 
Ob  tar^  soap  and  darat  wine; 
Others  on  Schuylkill's  banks  delight 
To  walk  whh  gtrls  by  day  or  nif ht; 
And  some,  (hear'n  help  their  tiNlai  1 HJ,) 
Love  deadly  strife  ana  war's  arrmr 
But  Pat,  averse  to  shedding  blooo. 
Confines  himself  to  arms  of  wood; 
And  with  his  tongfa  shilelai^  tries 
The  ficrecat  ijaarrala  thatwise. 
The  huntsman,  venturing  bones  orBft, 
Reckless  of  his  dissuading  wife^ 
Through  the  cold  air  pursues  his  Mant, 
And  hunts  the  fox  without  i 


But  if  the  town  to  me  allow 
A  wreath  of  ivy  formy  bwwr— 
If  Clara  her  piano  play, 
To  aid  and  ornament  my  lay— 
Or  even  if  Cut!  will  not  refuse 
His  fiddle  to  assist  my  ansa— 
Pleased  wUl  I  raim  the  ofaMie  sonnd, 
While  SchnylkUl's  shorea  mj  aota 

While  sweeping  the  Iloratian  lyr^ 

If  you  should  listen  and  admire, 

Proud  as  the  soldier  of  his  scars. 

My  head  sublime  shall  tonch  the  stars; 

Jnst  praise  my  rhymes  and  sav  they're  fine. 

That  all  perfections  here  combine, 

And  tbo'  the  critics  may  declare 

Your    IVUk'tm^WU'h"  a  vile  affair, 

I'll  take  your  part,  my  authcyi  brother, 

For  one  good  turn  deserves  auother. 

THE  DEATH  OF  MOSES. 

BT  JOUH  SIUHKT  TAIMK,  A.  M. 

«'  On  Nebo'ff  hill  the  Pabtoh  stood, 

^Vho  led  tlie  pilgrim  bands 
Of  Israel  through  the  foaming  wares, 
And  o'er  the  deiert  aaada. 

*'  How  iioimteous  is  the  seeao  tliatipitada 

Before  him  far  and  wide, 
Bt)  ond  (he  fair  and  fated  bourne 

Of  Joidanii  ghnioaa  tkto. 

Stretched  forth  in  varied  Inreliadi, 
The  land  of  promise  nnileU 
Like  Eden  in  iu  woad'Hina  hUNMp, 
Magnificent  and  wtU  I  ^ 

««  He  look'd  o'er  Ciiead's  plet  ant 
A  land  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
And  TOrdare  of  the  soAest  green, 
That  drioka  llie  Samaaftr  ihowiaa 
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■<  He  faw  fair  Ephraim'i  fertile  fieldi 
Laogh  with  their  golden  nlore, 

And  tar  beyoml  the  <lcep  blue 

Bathed  Judah's  lonelj  shore. 
<*Tbe  ■OQthem  landaeape  led  his  glance 

O'er  plains  and  valleys  wide. 
And  hills  with  tpreading  cedars  crown'd. 

And  eitiet  In  their  pnde. 
*'  There  Zoar*s  walls  are  dimlj  uttUf 

And  Jericho's  far  towers 
Gleam  thrcagh  the  morning's  purple  mist. 

Among  thdr  palmy  bower*. 
•*  Is  it  the  SUB  !  the  morning;  sun  ! 

That  shines  so  full  aud  bright, 
Pivui-ing  on  Nebo'a  lonely  hul 

A  flood  of  Uving  light? 
"  No— dim  and  earthly  it  the  glow 

Of  morning's  loveliest  raj« 
And  dull  the  cloudless  beams  of  noon 

To  that  celestial  day. 

**  Is  it  an  angel's  Toiee  that  brenthea  . 

Divine  enchaniment  there, 
As  floating  on  his  viewless  wings 

He  charms  ^e  balmy  air  7 
**  No — 'tis  a  greater,  holier  power 

That  makes  the  scene  rejoice  ; 
Thy  glory,  God  f  isin  that  light. 

Thy  spirit  in  that  voioe ! 

*  The  patriarch  hears  and  lovij  bendi^ 

Adoring  his  high  will. 
Who  spoke  in  lightnings  fitim  the  ekwds 

Of  Si'iai'a  awful  lull. 

.  «  Now  flash  his  eyes  with  brighter  filtt 

E'er  yet  their  light  depart: 
And  thus  the  voice  of  prophecy 
Speaks  to  his  trembling  heart— 

*Tbe  land  whiob  I  have  sworn  to  hieas 
To  Abraham's  ehosen  raea 

Thine  eyes  beho!cJ--but  not  for  tlise 
That  earthly  rcsting-placc.' 

•<  With  soul  of  faith,  the  Patriarch  he^rd 

The  awfal  words,  and  lay 
A  lime  cutraticeil,  until  thatvoiet 

lu  music  died  away. 
••Then  raised  h»  heiid»  one  leak  he  gavn 

Toward  Jordan's  balmy  shore — 
Fixed  was  that  look,  and  glazed  that  eye, 

Whieh  turned  to  earth  no  more. 
"A  beauteous  glow  was  on  his  I'i.cl- — 

Death  flung  not  there  iu  gloom  ; 
On  Nebo's  hUltbe  Patriareh  firaod 

His  glory  and  his  doom. 
«« He  sler  pa  in  Moab's  silent  vale, 

Benc'iitli  the  dewy  sod, 
Without  a  stone  to  mark  hisgraTO, 

Who  led  the  hosts  of  God. 
«•  Let  marble  o'er  earth's  conquerors  rise. 

And  moek  the  mouldcriug  grave; 
Ifis  monumctit  is  that  blest  Book 

Which  opens  but  tc  save!'* 

THE  YOUISG  POET. 
Upon  the  roountai^wiih  thy  glowing  cheek. 
And  soulouUooking-  ffbm  the  lifted  eye. 

As  if  it  glancn!  the  beauty  of  a  thought, — 
Why,  who  art  thou,  undaunted  by  the  storm 
In  rolHng  anthema  round  thee  gather'd  f  Gkiuds 
Swell  black,  and  underneath  the  Ocean  roars 
As  Uaough  her  waves   ere  all  to  whirlpooii  lasb'd! 


Yet  eanopied  with  thunder,  there  thou  stand's^ 
Until  the  storm  of  genius  whelms  thy  soul. 

And  trembles  through  thy  being  !  Art  thou  not 
A  Spirit  tempest-born,  and  on  the  rock 
Enthroned,  to  parley  with  the  tbinad«r*pcab? 

Thou  wert  not  m'ouMed  for  the  selfish  wocid  i 

Too  lofty  and  too  full  of  heavenly  fire 
E'er  to  be  measured  by  ungilted  minds. 
Whom  glory  hath  not  raised.  Ambition  roek^ 

Thy  cradle,  genius  all  thine  infant  soul 

Eiherealizcd,  and  in  tiie  rich-orb'd  eye 

The  rays  of  thought  and  inspiration  poorM ; 

Before  the  tongue  a  budding  thought  tevetl'dp 

Imagination  dallied  with  thy  mind. 

And  sent  it  playing  through  her  airy  realms  ; 

But  when  the  man  upon  thy  forehead  beam'd, 

Iinpassion'd  creature,  then  thy  race  began  ! 

Feelings  of  beauty  and  of  deep  delight 

Flow'd  from  the  countenance  of  this  fair  earth 

Into  thy  soul,  w  herein  a  second  world 

Was  shrined  :  for  thee  inspiring  Nature  glow'd 

And  warra'd  thy  fancy,  like  a  dream  from  heaven.— 

Thou  lov'st  her  mightiness,  her  glorious  mien  ! 

Whether  she  loose  her  ocean  zone,  and  let 

The  waves  abroad,  or  hang  the  sky  with  stormy 

Or  hail  thee  in  her  thunders ! — or  at  eve. 
When  Toeal  breezes  sound,  like  viewleas  birds 

Of  melody,  call  thee  to  witness  how 

l  he  marshall'd  clouds  attend  th'  imperial  Sun 

Unto  bis  throne  of  waves, — alike  divine 

She  seems. — And  not  alone  does  Nature  *trattoe 

Thy  senses  into  wondering  awe  ;  but  all 

That  men  admire,  by  genius  or  by  art 

Created,  swells  the  homage  of  thy  heart. 

Music — ilje  biealhing  of  a  soul!  will  thrill 

Thy  being  till  it  ache  with  rapture,  as 

The  eye  of  Darkness,  when  by  light  o'erwhelmU  ; 

A  living  picture,  hke  a  passion  pour 

Delight  into  thine  eye;  and  Poesy, — 

It  siamp'd  thy  mind,  and  colours  all  thy  thoughts  I 

To  have  thy  glory  map'd  upon  the  chsrt 
Of  Time,  and  be  immortal  in  the  truth 
And  offspring  of  a  lofty  soul ;  to  build 
A  monument  of  miu<l,  on  which  the  World 
May  gaze,  aud  round  it  future  Ages  throng,— 
Such  is  the  godlike  wish,  for  ever  warm 
And  stirring  in  tby  spirit's  depth ;  and  oft 
Beneath  the  mute  magnificence  of  heaven , 
Wlifti  wandering  at  tlie  radiajit  hour  of  noon. 
Ambition  dares,  aud  H  >pe  secures  thee  all!"-* 

Romantic  boy  I  .nmbiiion  is  thy  curse ; 
And  ere  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame 
Thou  stand'st,  wiih  triumph  beaming  from  thy  bniW» 
The  grave  will  hold  thee,  and  thy  burjcd  hopes. 
Th^Mith  to  gtory  is  a  path  of  fire 
Toleeiing  hearts,  all  gifted  though  they  he, 
And  martyrs  to  the  genius  they  adore  t 
The  wear  of  passion,  and  the  waste  of  thought. 
The  glow  of  inspiration,  and  the  gloom 
That  like  a  death-shade  clouds  tlie  brightest  h0ttr,'*> 
And  that  fierce  raek  on  which  a  faithless  world 
Will  make  thee  writhe — all  these  entierving  pSUg^ 
With  agonies  that  mock  the  use  of  words. 
Thou  ean'M  not  bear — thy  temple  is  a  tomb ! 

Definition  of  a  Dewtist. — The  following  epigram 
is  extructed  from  the  Gem  for  1830. 

A  dentist,  love,  makes  teeth  of  bone, 

For  those  whom  fate  has  lait  without; 
And  finds  provision  for  his  own,  / 
By  polliag  other  people's  out. 
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'Tid  knowk'dgo  gives 
The  power  to  call  fair  iiauiroV  l»eautlcs  forili; 
Ir  chtL-iK  iiH  faiicv,  and  Willi  jumiu'nl  true, 
ClK^cks  li»!r  lusurimis  );rowili,  tliat  i.-Iso  would  spread 
Ditfusivc,  and  clioak.up  the  coBtrous  foil 
From  whence  the  birth  of  gt  iiius  is  derived. 


PHILADELPHIA—JUNE.  1830.] 


THE  TRIBUTE  MONEY-) 

A  PAINTING  HY  RUBF.NS: 
Tha  original  picture,  of  which  the  annexed 
engraving  is  a  copy,  is  now  in  posseffion  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Saneom,  of  this  city.  It  is  one  of  the 
inaaier  pieces  of  Rubens,  and  was  painted  for  the 
private  cabinet  of  the  abbot  of  Dunes,  at  Brushes, 
about  the  year  1620,  .  hen  the  painter  was  in  the 
iull  possession  of  all  his  astonishing  powers.  The 
subject  of  this  picture  is  taken  from  the  22d 
cliapter  of  Matthew,  where  the  Pharisees  at- 
tempt to  ensnare  our  Saviour  by  demanding  of 
hipi  whether  it  were  lawful  to  pay  tribute  money 
to  Ca'sar.  Next  to  Jesus  appears  the  counte- 
nance of  an  aged  diaciplo,  who  regards  the  mo- 
ney with  an  expression  of  curiosity.  In  front 
are  seen  several  of  the  Pharidccs,  one  ot  whom 
appears  to  be  turning  away  with  an  air  of  af- 
fected indilVerencc;  another  exhibits  in  his  coun- 
tenance  all  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  malig- 
nity. Most  of  them  appear  to  be  scrutinising 
his  words  and  actions  with  great  severity;  and 
the  majestic  benignity  of  the  Saviour's  counte- 
nance is  no  loss  remarkable.  We  subjoin  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  the  celebrated 
painter: 

Peter  Paul  Rtibens  was  born  in  Cologne,  A. 
D.  1577.    The  day  of  his  nativity  was  the  least 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  P  j^l,  and  from  thence  he 
received,  at  the  bapii^ual  font,  the  names  of 
these  two  apostles.    From  lus  infancy  he  exhi- 
bited superior  talents,  which  were  carefully  cul- 
tivated by  his  parents.    When  his  education  was 
completed,  he  was  placed  as  a  page  to  the 
Countess  of  Lalain — a  situation  not  likely  to  be 
agreeable  to  a  mind  like  that  of  Rubens.    In  a 
.  short  time  after,  he  obtained  the  permission  of 
his  mother,  who  was  his  only  surviving  parent, 
to  pursue  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and  be- 
came a  painter.    He  became  a  disciple  of  a 
landscape  painter  of  some  note  at  that  time,  but 
aoon  left  him  to  study  historical  painting  under 
Adam  Van  Ort.    As  the  vuFgar  and  brutal  de- 
portment of  that  artist  v/as  little  congenial  to 


the  elevated  mind  and  gentle  disposition  of  Ru- 
bens, he  shortly  quitted  him  also,  and  then  en- 
tered the  school  of  Olho  Venius,  who  possessed 
qualities,  both  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  far  more 
suited  to  his  taste,  and  he  became  attached  to 
this  his  last  preceptor  in  the  wurtnest  and  most 
respectful  degree.    When  Rubens  had  attained 
his  23d  year,  Olho  had  the  candor  to  tell  hitn 
that  he  could  no  farther  promote  his  progress, 
and  advised  him  to  travel  to  Italy,  and  gather 
the  rich  fruit  of  higher  cultivation  in  ort  at  that 
fertile  nurs=ery  of  taste  and  talent.    This  kind 
and  parental  advice  wns  gratefully  accepted  by 
the  pupil,  and  he  accordingly  set  out  for  Man 
tua,  where  he  received  most  marked  attention 
from  the  Duke,  who  wa?  no  less  pleased  with 
his  polite  accomplishments  than  his  skill  as  an 
artist.    Rubens  now  advanced  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  celebrity.     He  was  distinguished  by  the 
most  flattering  atlentioBs  from  some  of  the  chief 
potentates  in  Europe.    Ueing  sent  on  an  em 
bassy  to  the  English  court,  Charles,  the  reigning 
monarch  at  that  time,  conferred  on  him  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.    Rubens  continued  to  en* 
joy  h;3  well-earned  fame  and  honour,  with  un- 
interrupted success,  until  he  arrived  at  his  68lh 
year,  when  he  was  attacked  with  strong  fits 
of  gout,  which  debilitated  his  frame,  and  unfit- 
ted him  for  great  exertions.    He  abandoned, 
therefore,  all  larger  works,  and  confined  himself 
to  easel  painting.    Yet  he  continued  to  exercise 
his  art  until  the  year  1640,  when  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  6S.    He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  and 
magnificence,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to 
him  by  his  wife  and  children,  with  an  epitaph  in 
Latin,  eulogizing  his  talents  and  virtaes,  and 
displaying  their  success.    His  paintings  are  nu- 
merous, and  are  distinguished  for  their  force  of 
expression,  their  exquisite  coloring,  and  power- 
ful combination.    1  he  picture  entitled  "The 
Tributo  Money,"  is  on  panncl,  measures  nine- 
teen inches  by  twenty-four  and  three-fourths, 
and  contains  nine  figures.   It  is  one  of  the  spe- 
cimens of  art  which  the  wars  of  Napoleon  have 
iraosfflrred  from  their  former  depositories  in 
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Itftly,  to  the  cabinets  of  the  curioas  in  variotif 
parts  of  the  world.  This  painting  has  been  skil- 
fully copied  on  canvas  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sully,  an 
iflgeaiua  and  talented  artist  of  Philadelphia. 

The  UM  days  of  «  Profiigate  Prtnewt, 
An  AMiael  fhun  the  unpubtiflhcd  iviemoln  of  tba  Dnke 

de  91.  Simon. 

The  Duchess  de  Berri  (daughter  of  the  Duke 
.  of  Orleans)  made  so  much  noiso  during  a  very 
short  life,  that  her  history  is  particularly  worthy 
of  attention.  She  was  endowed  with  superior 
talent,  and  litr  penNm  was  dignified  and  agraea- 
bio,  though  latterly  it  acquired  too  great  a  de- 
gree ef  embonpoint.  She  had  a  graceful  man- 
ner of  expressing  herself,  a  sort  of  natural  eio- 
queoce  which  charmed  all  with  whom  she  con- 
versed ]  yet  these  advantages  were  blighted  by 
the  most  odious  profligacy,  ungovernable  vio- 
lence of  temper,  bonndless  pride,  and  mean  du- 
plicity. Her  furious  temper  and  abandoned  ha* 
bits  betrayed  themselves  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  de  Berri. 
Though  her  depravitj  was  notoriously  public, 
she  could  not  endure  that  it  should  be  spoken 
of.  She  boldly  alleged,  that  no  one  had  a  right 
to  speak  of  Uie  conduct  of  per&uas  of  her  rank; 
noc  evea  to  censure  what  might  ba  bad  in  thair 
most  public  actions,  much  less  to  notice  any 
part  of  their  private  conduct.  She  conceived 
that  a  sacred  right  of  royalty  had  bean  violated 
in  her  person,  and  that  slie  had  been  treated 
wifh  the  most  criminal  want  of  re?pect. 

Shortly  before  her  death,  the  Duchess  do  Ber- 
ri was  limg  in  her  usaal  way,  alternately  en- 
joying the  splendor  of  her  rank,  and  descending 
to  the  lowest  degradations — sometimes  subject- 
ing herself  to  conventual  auster.ty  among  the 
Carmelites  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and 
at  other  times  partaking  of  suppers  profaned  by 
low  company,  impious  discourse,  and  disgusting 
intemperarf^.  She  was  also  extremely  indig- 
nant to  find  that  her  misconduct  was  known 
— she  was  angry  that  the  world  should 
knew  what  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 
Biou  and  De  Mouchy  lived  on  a  footini;  of  per- 
fect familiarity,  and  lau^'ied  at  the  Princess, 
who  was  their  dupe,  and  from  whom  they  got 
all  they  conld.  In  short,  they  ruled  her  and 
bar  household,  and  with  such  iii«;olence  that 
eren  'fho  Duke  and  Dachess  of  Oileana  stood 
in  awe  of  them. 

Rkm  was  a  younger  brother,  and  though  of 
good  family,  be  possessed  no  fortune.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  a  sister  of  the  Duke  de  Lausin, 
whose  adventures  with  Madamoiselle,  who 
wished  to  marry  him  are  so  well-known.  This 
similarity  BtMtweeo  his  nephew  and  himself  sug- 
gested to  Lausun  tha  idea  of  effecting  a  mar- 
vkgp  betwaan  Rion  and  tha  Ducbesa.  This 
idea  delighted  the  uncle,  who  saw  himself  re- 
vfved  in  the  person  of  his  nephew.  The  abso- 
lute ascendency  which  Riou  possessed  over  the 
imiparioaa  Dncbasa  de  Berri, — the  horror  of 
the  condition  to  which  she  had  lately  been 
tedttoed  amboldaned    both  aa«la  and  jia* 


phew  in  tha  prosecution  of  their  plan.  Lau- 
sun advised  Riou  to  treat  the  Princess  as 
he  himself  had  treated  Mademoiselle.  His 
rosxim  was,  that  the  Bourbons  most  be  kept  in 
subjection,  and,  as  it. were,  in  fear  af  the  rod, 
without  which  there  was  no  doing  anything  with 
them.    Madame  de  Mouchy,  of  whose  aflftc- 
tions  Riou  was  master,  was  of  wonderful  use  to 
him  in  bis  designs,  which,  hidaad,  tandad  to 
their  mutual  interests:    Riou  would  enjoy  in- 
conceivable good  fortune  by  prevailing  on  the 
Prineail  to  marry  him,  while  de  Mouchy  had  no 
reason  to  fiHUr  that  that  union,  if  it  took  place, 
would  be  any  interruption  to   her  intrigue. 
The  Duchess  de  Berri  became  alarmingly  ill, 
owing  to  the  dissipated  life  aba  bad  lad. 
Madame  de  St.  Simon  went  to  her  aa  soon 
as  she  heard  there  was  danger;  but  she  would 
not  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  OrlaaBi,  who  wished  her  to  sleep 
at  the  Luxembourg,  where  an  apartment  had 
been  prepared  for  herj  she  thereloie  returned 
home  at  night.   She  found  the  Duchess  de  Ber- 
ri in  a  little  dMmber,  in  which  were  Mouchy, 
Riou,  and  one  or  two  female  attendants.  To 
this  chamber  neither  the  ladies  of  honor,  the 
6rst/eMiiw  de  ekamkret  nm  the  doctors,  were 
allowed  freedom  of  access;  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Orleans  were  only  admitted  occa- 
sionly,  and  for  short  inU^rvals.    Their  Royal 
liigiinesscs,  who  knew  \>ut  too  well  the  eausa  of 
the  Duchess  de  Berri's  illness,  sent  evefy  now 
and  then  to  enquire  how  she  was,  and  Madame 
do  Mouchy  half  opened  the  door,  and  delivered 
an  answer.    This  ridiculous  farce,  which  was 
kept  up  in  the  face  of  the  household  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, and  of  every  one  who  came  to  en' 
quire  after  the  Deehesa,  saon  bacaBe  the  gene- 
ral topic  of  conversation. 

The  Duchess's  danger  increased;  and  Lan- 
guct  the  Cure  of  Saint  Suipice,  spoke  to  the 
Duke  d'Orleans  of  administering  the  sacrament. 
The  first  difliculty  was  to  obtain  admittance, 
and  to  proposo  it  to  the  Duchess  de  Ber- 
ri. But  thero  was  soon  found  to  be  a  still 
greater  difficulty.  The  Cure  declared  that  he 
would  neither  administer  the  sacrament,  nor 
sufi*er  it  to  be  administeied,  as  long  as  Riou  and 
de  Mouchy  remained,  noi  aterely  in  the  eham- 
ber  but  the  LuxendUH^g.  He  made  this  dechi- 
ration  aloud  before  every  body,  and  on  hearing 
it,  the  Duke  d'Orleani  appeared  less  shocked 
than  embarrassed.  He  took  the  Cun  aaide, 
and  endeavored  to  prevail  on  him  to  yield;  but, 
finding  him  inflexible,  he  proposed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  who  was 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  To  this  the  Cure  acced- 
ed, and  promised  to  submit  to  the  decision  •€ 
the  Cardinal,  provided  he  were  allowed  to  ez^ 
plain  the  gro«nda  of  bb  reftnal.  Bat  tbe  enib 
was  urgent,  and  the  Duchess  ide  Berri,  in  tbe 
meanwhile,  confessed  to  a  Franciscan  friar,  who 
was  her  confessor.  The  Duke  d'Orleans  hoped 
to  find  the  iNpcetMe  mere  traelable  *aa  tho 
Cure;  but  ia  this  way  he  was  deceived. 

Cardinal  de  Neaillaa  .arriTedi  the  D«ke 
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b  d'Orleani  took  bim  trido  with  4ho  Cure,  and 

Ml  tbey  were  engaged  in  convergation  for  up- 
5  wards  of  half  an  hour.  As  the  Cure*$  declara- 
it^  tioa  bad  been  public,  the  Cardinal  conceived 
Ni  that  his  ought  likewoNi  to  bo  to.  ThoffofoiOt 
r  drawing  near  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  he 
itt  said  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  all  in  the  adjoin* 
a  ing  room,  he  desired  the  Curt  not  to  adminis- 
k  ter  the  sacrament  to  the  Duchess  do  Beri^  as 
j:t;  long  as  Riou  and  Madame  de  Moucby  were  in 
u!  the  Luzembourgi  and  exhoried  him  not  to  allow 
Ur  hiowolf  to  bo  aooohrod  oo  this  important  point. 
|b  It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  effect  this  una- 
qi  voidable  scandal  produced  on  the  Duks  of  Or- 
jlj.;^  leans.  The  news  was  immediately  circulated 
i\  about,  and  no  onoi  not  even  the  most  violent 
enemioa  of  ConUnal  do  NpaiUao  blamod  hio  de- 
n  cision. 

((  Next  came  the  qneotion  between  the  Regent, 
i  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Cure,  who  should  conimu- 
;!3    nicate  the  resolution  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri, 

0  who  looked  for  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  who  be- 
.|  ing  confiMMd,  OTory  moment  ospootod  to  see 
it    tho  Holy  Sacrament  brought  in.    AHer  a  short 

1  eolloquy.the  Duke  d'Orleans  went  to  the  cham- 
ps ber  door,  and  called  Madame  de  Mouchy.  She 
K  held  the  door  a-jar  while  the  Duke  informed  her 
g  of  the  orders  of  the  Cardinal.  De  Mouchy,  who 
9  was  greatly  astonished,  and  still  more  indignant, 
f  aMmmod  a  hifly  tone,  ttlfced  of  bor  town  mukt 
II  and  what  she  termed  the  insolenoa  of  the  hjrpo- 
f  crites,  to  whom  she  said  the  Duchess  would  nev- 
'«  er  yield.  De  Mouchy,  however,  communicated 
g   to  tho  Pnobeea  tiM  Cardhiat'i  moHtgn  reepeot- 

ing  the  sacrament,  with  all  the  additions  she 
i    thought  proper  to  make  to  it.     The  Duchess' 
(    answer,  which  was  her  refusal  to  dismiss  her  two 
^    favourites,  was  delivered  to  the  Duke  by  De 
Mouchy  from  the  half-opened  door.    The  Cure, 
on  hearing  the  answer,  merely  shrugged  bis 
j|   ohonldon;  bat  tho  Cardinal  obeorvod,  that  If  a- 
^    dame  de  Mouchy  being  one  of  the  two  persons 
\    whom  he  required  to  be  turned  off,  was  not  the 
^    fit  one  to  bring  the  Duchess  to  reason.  He  urg- 
ed the  Duko,  nor  father,  to  go  and  speak  to  her, 
and  endeavor  to  bring  her  to  a  right  sense  of  her 
duty  as  a  Christian,  when  she  was  so  near  being 
•ommonod  to  the  presence  of  ber  God;  but  the 
Duke,  who  stood  in  fear  of  his  daughter,  know 
'  '  very  woU  ha  conU  havo  bat  littla^ii^uiaca  ofor 
^  her. 

I  On  the  Dake*8  refusal,  the  Cardinal  resolved 
I    to  go  himself  to  speak  to  the  DaehoM  de  Ber- 

j  ri;  but  the  Duke,  who  dared  not  prevent  him, 
;  and  yet  feared  the  effect  which  such  an  inter- 
,  Tiew  might  prodnee  on  the  patient,  begged  per- 
^  mission  to  go  and  prepare  her  for  it.  He  ac- 
j  cordingly  went  to  hold  another  dialogue  with 
J.  De  Mouchy  at  the  door,  but  with  no  better  sue- 
/  cese  than  bofbro.    Tho  Duehoee  da  Borri  flow 

into  a  rage  against  the  two  bigots,  as  she  term- 
^  ed  them,  she  said  they  abused  their  office  for 
^  the  purpose  of  insulting  her,  and  blamed  the  fol^ 
I  ly  and  weakness  of  the  Prince,  her  father,  who, 

abesaid,  ought  to  kick  them  both  out  of  the  pa- 
I  lace.    The  Duke.  d'Orloaaa  roturned*  in  great 


troablo^  not  knowing  what  to  do  between  his 
daughter  and  tha  two  pastors.  He  told  them 
that  she  was  in  such  a  feeble  state  that  they 
could  not  see  her  at  that  moment,  and  begged 
tbey  would  wait  a  little. 

Cardinal  de  Noailfes  staid  upwards  of  two 
hours,  and  at  length  finding  he  could  not  obtain 
access  to  the  Duchess  without  a  degree  of  Tio* 
lence  which  ho  was  not  disposed  to  exercise,  he 
determined  to  go  away,  On  his  departure,  he 
recommended  to  the  Cure  to  take  care  that  the 
eaerameat  wai  not  clandestinely  administered, 
which  there  was  reason  to  believe  would  be  at- 
tempted.  He  then  approached  Madame  St.  Si- 
mon, related  to  her  all  that  hud  passed,  and 
they  both  regretted  the  anavoiuabie  publicity 
that  had  been  given  to  the  affair.  ThoDuke  d'Or- 
leans immediately  pronounced  to  his  daughter 
tho  Cardinal's  departure,  which  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  bim.  But,  on  leaving  the  chamber,  ha 
was  astonished  to  find  the  Cure  stationed  near 
the  door,  and  still  more  astonished  at  his  decla- 
ration,  that  ho  intended  toreraam  there,  and  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  quit  his  poat,  lest 
any  deception  should  be  pratised  in  administering 
the  sacrament.  In  fulfilment  of  this  resolution 
he  remained  there  foordays  and  nights,  except  in 
the  short  intervals  necessary  for  taking  food  and 
rest  when  he  went  to  his  abode  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tha  LmMnbourg,  leaving  two  prieati  to 
keep  guard  during  hia  abaance.  At  length  the 
Duchess  being  pronoancad  out  of  danger,. he 
raised  the  seige. 

Tha  Daohoia  do  Berri  daring  bar  eoB6nement' 
refused  to  see  any  body,  except  her  two  favour- 
ites, with  whom  she  became  more  and  more  be- 
witched. She  continued  furiously  indignant 
aga  inst  the  Cure  and  Cardinal  da  Noaillaa,  wham^- 
she  never  forgave. 

The  Duchess,  having  partly  recovered  from  her 
confinement,  made  a  premature  journey  to  Meu- 
don,  and  tha  agitating  circumatancaa  that  had  oc- 
curred were  not  calculated  to  restore  one  who 
had  so  recently  been  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
tomb.  Her  wish  tomialaad  the  public  respect- 
ing the  real  cause  of  her  indisposition,  and  even 
to  deceive  her  father  on  that  £oint,  induced  her 
to  give  the  Duke  d'  Orleans  a  supper  on  the  Ter.* 
race  of  Maodon.  In  vain  waa  aba  warned  of  tho 
danger  of  exposing  herself  to  the  evening  air  in 
her  yet  feeble  state  of  health.  She  persisted  in 
her  design,  conceiving  that  this  supper  would  ba 
nish  all  possible  idea  of  her  recent  delivery,  and 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  she  was  still  of  the 
same  terms  as  ever  with  her  father,  the  Duke 
d'Orloana,  tiM  rarity  oTwhosa  vinta  to  her  had 
been  remarked;  Tha  aapper  waa  given,  but  that 
very  night  she  was  seized  with  an  intermittent 
fever,  from  which  she  never  wholly  recovered. 
Hordoatbi.  which  took  place  ahortly  aflanrarda^ 
presented  an  extraordinary  speclacse.  She  was 
soon  reduced  to  such  an  extremity,  that  her  me- 
dical attendants  were  wholly  ata  losswhat  course' 
to  pursue;  mention  being  made  of  an  Elixir,  in- 
vented by  a  doctor  named  Cams,  which  was  very 
much  spoken  of  at  the  time,  and  of  which  the 
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King  afterwards  purchased  the  secret.  Garus 
was  aent  for,  and  he  immediately  arrived.  The 
remedy  was  administered,  and,  as  it  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectation,  it  waa  determined  to  con- 
tinue it.  Above  all  things,  Qanwdeaired  that  the 
Ducliuts  should  take  nothing  except  what  he  gave 
her;  and  express  orders  were  given  to  the  same 
eflect  by  tlie  Doke  and  Dacheas  d'Orleans. 
Meanwhile  the  Duchess  continued  to  improve, 
and  got  so  fur  better  that  Chirac  began  to  fear 
lest  he  aiioald  lose  bis  credit.  He  accordingly 
watched  an  opportunity,  when  Garus  was  sleep- 
ing on  a  sofa,  to  present  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri 
some  medicine  which  he  made  her  swallow,  and 
the  two  nurses  who  were  in  attendance  did  not 
<!;irc  to  interfere.  From  that  moment  the  Dnchess 
began  to  ^to\k-  worse  than  she  had  been  before 
she  look  tiic  elixir.  Garus  was  awakened.  On 
examining  the  patient  he  immediately  declared 
tliat  she  hat!  taken  something  which  was  as  had 
as  poison,  in  the  condition  in  which  she  was. 
He  wished  to  go  nway,  bnthe  was  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d^Orleans. 
The  greatest  uproar  now  ensued.  Chirac  attempt- 
ed to  deny  having  adminititered  the  medicine; 
but  his  assertion  was  contradicted  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  two  nurses.  The  Duchess  de  Berri  lin- 
gered out  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  did  not  expire 
till  midnight.  Chirac,  seeing  her  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  walked  ap  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the 
curtains  of  which  were  open,  and,  making  an  in- 
sulting bow,  wished  iier  a  good  journey.  He 
then  immediately  set  off*  for  Paris.  The  wonder 
is,  that  he  should,  after  this,  have  remained  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  Duke  de  Orleans  as 
before. 

From  the  MS.  notes  of  a  Detenu. 
THE  DAU<iH TEK  OF  THE  REGI.HENT 
When  the  French,  undtfr  the  command  of  Du- 
mourier,  bad  completely  defeated  the  Austrian 
army  at  Jemappes,  they  found  among  the  heaps 
of  dead  and  dying  a  (emale  child,  about  three 
years  of  age.  In  what  manner  and  by  whom  she 
had  been  brought  into  the  field  of  slaughter  no 
one  could  tell.  The  little  innocent  was  guarded 
by  a  large  black  poodle,  who  would  not  readily  al- 
low the  soldiers  to  approach;  to  this  fkithful  ani- 
mal the  care  of  the  child  appearedto  be  entrusted. 
1  ho  partiality  of  the  French  military  for  dogs  of 
this  species  is  well  known.  Afler  much  entice- 
ment he  consented  to  partake  of  some  nourish- 
ment, and  allowed  his  charge  to  be  taken  by  one 
of  the  soldiers,  who  placed  her  upon  his  knap- 
sack; he  belonged  to  the  40tb  regiment  of  In- 
fantry, and  it  was  unanlmoualy  afjreed  upon 
aninnof  the  men  of  his  battalion,  that  both  child 
and  dug  should  be  adopted  by  the  regiment. — 
The  poodle  they  called  Felix,  and  the  young 
girl  was  christened  by  the  title  of  "La  Fille  Hu 
Regiment."  By  turns  she  was  carried  upon  the 
backs  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  delighted  with 
the  little  creatine,  and  she  accompanied Ihem  to 
Holland.  Upon  several  occasions  she  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  battles  in  which  the  regiment 
was  engaged,  yet  the  roaring  of  cannon  did  not 


inthnidate  her;  bat  her  he«rt  was  ready  to  brtftak 

when  in  a  skirmish  that  took  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  her  favourite  and  faithful  attend- 
ant, Felix,  was  w<^nnded  by  a  gun  shot,  and  died 
in  her  arms.  The  regiment,  after  three  years 
severe  service,  wore  ordered  into  garrison  at 
Mons.  Their  protegee  was  now  six  years  of  age 
when,  by  the  advice  of  the  colonel  and  officers, 
I  hey  determined  on  placing  her  in  a  respectable 
boarding-school  to  receive  her  education;  and 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  francs 
was  collected  in  the  regiment  aad  delivered  to 
the  Mayor  of  the  town,  who  was  appointed  her 
guardii^n.  Having  received  sudden  orders  to 
march  to  some  distant  place,  nearly  all  the  men  9 
of  the  re<;iment  came  to  the  school  where  their 
beloved  child  was  dwelling,  tenderly  embraced 
and  bid  her  farewell  for  ever,  as  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  probably  not  an  individual  of  the  iw- 
^nincni  remained  alive — they  perished  in  those 
sanguinary  contests  that  took  place  in  Italy.— 
In  1808  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  young 
girl  at  Toumay,  whither  she  had  been  removed 
by  permission  of  the  Mayor  of  Mons,  who  bad 
obtained  for  her  the  situation  of  governess  in 
the  family  of  Count  de  L» — She  was  beautiful, 
of  extremely  amiable  disposition,  and  highly  ac- 
complished. I  have  heard  her  say  that  the  re- 
collections of  the  time  she  spent  in  the  regiment 
were  quite  fresh  and  fraught  with  pleasing  asso- 
eiationa;  she  had  not  even  forgotten  the  names 
of  those  persons  who  were  more  particularly  kind 
to  her,  and  she  expressed  herself  with  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  education  she 
had  received  by  their  bounty.  She  often  made 
enquiries  of  the  othcers,  who  were  continually 
arriving  from  the  scene  of  warfare  in  Italy, 
whether  they  had  met  with  any  of  "her  dear 
Fortieth"  but  alas!  they  had  all  disappeared  from 
the  earth.  Her  birth  continued .  involved  in 
mystery,  and  I  never  heard  that  she  was  able  to 
I  ascertain  who  her  unfortunate  parents  had  been. 
In  1809,  aha  was  married  to  Baron  de  L.,  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  also  holding  a  situa- 
tion in  the  Imperial  Court.  About  this  perio4  I 
frequently  used  to  see  her  going  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Thuileries,  of  which  she  formed  o.ie  of  the 
most  brilliant  ornaments;  her  amiable  manners, 
her  beauty  and  virtue,  were  the  theme  of  univer- 
sal admiration;  and  even  at  a  time  when  so  ele- 
vated in  rank ,  she  was  not  ashamed  of  adtttoup- 
ledging  herself  as  'the  daughter  of  the  n^ment.* 
A  young  Englishman,  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  her  when  she  resided  in  the  family  of 
Count  de  L.  was,  in  consequence  of  attempting 
to  effiict  bis  escape  from  Valenciennes,  ordered 
by  the  minister  of  the  police  to  be  confined  in 
Bitche;from  this  fortress  he  contrived  to  get 
away,  but  was  taken  on  the  frontiers  of  Hollaad, 
tried  by  a  Court-Martial  as  a  spy,  and  sentenced 
to  the  galleys  for  life.  Hearing  that  this  lady 
possessed  much  influence  at  Court,  he  wrote  and 
informed  her  of  the  dreadful  situation  in  whtch 
he  was  placed,  on  the  eve  of  being  transferred 
with  one-hundred-and-tifty  felons  to  the  Bagne 
of  Roehefoit.  The  lady  did  all  In  her  power  to 
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save  the  unforttmatii  youth;  and  at  length  ob- 
tained from  Fouche  an  order  to  have  him  sent 
to  the^iudel  of  Ttleaeieniiefl,  where  he  re* 
maioed  until  the  allied  armiee  entoied  IVeaee. 
The  iojouro  of  this  amiable  woman  upon  earth 
ym9  but  brief;  her  husband  appears  to  have  been 
ftc<|uainted  wUh  the  mystery  of  her  birth,  but 
probably  never  made  known  to  her  the  circum- 
stances. Upon  the  marble-slab  that  covers  her 
tmalMi  iBMaibed^"  Cy  gU  Madanu  la  Baronne 


From  tiie  Loadoa  Coun  Journal. 
LADY  MABABODTB  SYSTEM  OF  VISITING 
««Mt  dear  namma !"  exclaimed  Lady  Mary,  «  we 
■haU  positively  die  ef  extioetioo,  uniew  you  do  some- 
thing to  remind  the  world  we  are  alfve.  Here  we  have 
been  retorncd  ihree  weeks  from  Brighton,  and  no 
soul  baa  been  near  us.  1  took  care  that  we  should  be 
properly  announced  among  the  «  fashionable  arrivah" 
—et  aquoi  ban?  The  Lievens  hnve  had  several 
*«r<r(f«— Lady  Francia  Leveaoo,  a  ball.  Prineeaa  Es- 
terhflzy,  and  the  liitie  Duehe«^  have  been  at  home«>n 


of  the  mke\  and  it  Is  a  Ca?eediib  fiuUott  to  keepm- 

old  family  oonnexioni.*' 
*'  And  Lady  Grace  Go«cr  i» 

**  I  had  quite  forgoiten  her !  we  will  call  lo-mev*  - 
row,  for  the  ia  one  of  mj  oldeit  friends." 
**Mr8.Ilalelaate?» 

"  Pray  mark  her  down !   I  would  not  Ofttlt  Mrit' . 
Haletante  for  the  world  I  I  do  not  know  so  good  a 
cook  as  hers;  and  she  is  herself  so  eminent  a  bore, 

that  few  people  put  up  with  her,  and  one  is  secure  of 
freqtieul  invitaiions.  Lady  Jeoi8on,too»mydear  M«ry, 
take  eare  chat  her  mme  is  on  the  list  She  geu  her 
tjiinRs  weekly  from  Paris  by  the  Ambaasador^  bu^. 
and  perhaps  will  oblige  ua  witli  uaUeros." 
Lady  Karmiehsel  Brown 


petit  corwVt,— and  we  are  as  nneh  overkwked  as  if 
we  were  dowragering  at  J3atb  !*» 

**  Ve'T  true,  my  dear;  bot  what  would  you  have 
me  00/  If  I  send  round  my  canis  now,  I  shall  have 
we  same  trouble  to  repeat  after  Easter.  Before  peo- 
ple eome  to  town,  one's  tiokeu  oply  serve  to  make 
MHon-wioden  fJr  their  porters'  wives." 

••Let  me  at  least  look  over  year  visiting  book,  and 
make  out  a  list  of  available  people,  who  do  not  paper 
MD  their  farniture  and  dismiss  thehr  eeok  darioe  the 
wiitteivmnnthsi'' 

"No  -peMooal  tdieetions,  Lndy  Msiy,  If  you 

•«  Letter  A>~Ah!  here  is  Lsdy  Abraham  Ansley." 

*'  Put  ^^r  down  !  With  all  those  Ujjly  daughters  I 
am  sure  she  will  understand  the  policy  of  insuriDf 
partner*  for  the  season  by  an  early  ball." 

"  Lady  Bercounettc?" 

«  She  is  always  in  town  early  for  her  annual  ac- 
emMAMwnr.  Mark  her  forn  eairdj  kerWtffte  parties 
aie  better  than  nothin?;.'* 

**  Mrs.  Cardomum  f 

"  Mas  a  son  In  the  LUe43asra«^!ves  exeellent 

suppers — has  an  opera-b  »x,  and  no  daughter!    Put  a 
cross  against  Mrs.  Cardomum;  I  have  u  Rrcat  respect 
for  her,  and  will  call,  instead  of  sendm?  niy  name.** 
*<  Countess  Oe  D  )1 


inieu  .' 


••  A  tiresome  old  lap-dog-and-parr  )t-dowager.  She 
settles  heNelf  in  Grosvenor  Square  before  Christmas- 
—bnt  we  will  liave  nothing  to  say  to  her,  for  live  tem- 
perstare  of- her  rooms  is  ten  degrees  higher  than  the 
steam  incubation  exhibition." 

"  Mrs.  Robert  Egremont  ?" 

*  ^ '  ™7  dear!  Dor  not  you  remember  that 
tntle  awkward  story  we  hcird  at  Brighton  .'—At  all 
events  we  wilt  wait  till  wc  see  what  otter  neooie  do 
about  her.*'  '  ' 

••But  mamma,  Iknow  she  was  at  Madame  Lieven's, 
and  her  brother  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  ean  rffiniti? 

"Oh!  very  well— mark  her  for  an  early  tiile.  It 
'ixV^''^  ^        harshly  of  oopown 

**  What  shall  I  do  with  Lady  Bitzfnaurie*  ?»* 

f»?<'"nt  of  her  country^wrrel  with  your 
si««r?— It  IS  no  slTair  of  ours!  she  eertainly  behaved 
Mfeimously;  but  my  daughter  is  old  enough  to  fight  her 
batdes;  sad  Lidy  Fitzmaorise  has  half  promised 
House.  JSbe  is  «  mv  lelatioo 


*'  Her  set  is  shocking  tnanvais  ton^  quite  a  Zoolo- 
gical society;  but  her  vulgur  husband  and  son  are  both 
in  Parliament,  and  are  dways  del%hted  to  get  rid«f 
tlieir  franks.*^ 
*'  Shall  1  mark  Mi's.  Lorimer,  mamma  ?*' 
*•  No,  my  tote,  certainly  not !    Her  attempts  to  in- 
veigle your  eldest  brother  for  her  daughter,  last 
season,  perfeolly  disgusted  me.  The  Lorimer  property 
is  a  mere  mining  atfair,  and  extremely  precarious.** 

**  Bat  the  uade  who  died  at  Madagasear  in  die 
anturon,  has  left  Susan  Lorimer  /50,0G0. 

"  7'hen  of  course  we  must  call  on  them;  but  I  dare, 
say  Ihsy  will  be  too  cunning  to  think  of  John  now." 
*  Then  there  is  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  — .*» 
*'  Hush,  my  lovf !— I  hear  a  carriage.  Wholstt^* 
**  Only  my  aunt  Creepmouse !  Tiresome  woman  ' 
I  will  stake  nfy  existence  >he  is  going  about  lor  sub- 
scriptions for  some  of  those  absurd  *  Hooselen  Poor 
Associations!'" 

**  Well,  ring,  and  say  we  are  not  at  home.  My 
siucr  CrecptTiouse,  is  a  tax  upon  on<£'s  patience  and 
one's  pocket,  worse  than  all  the  reat  of  the  parochial 
rates  put  together.  Martin !— J^hn  I— Thomss not 
at  home  to  Lady  Creepmouse  !" 

"  The  carriage  is  driving  off.   Grace$  a  la  Provi^-^ 
dence,  my  aant  Cheepmoose  wonid  as  soon  suspect  us 
of  jiickinga  pocket,  as  of  denying  ourselves.  De.-^r 
unsophisticated  soul! — she  would  Mnd  Martin  a  bun- 
die  of  tracu  this  evening  did  she  sospecMiim  of  the  . 
Iie-reflec»ive !" 

••Well!  mamma — the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Mai- 

don  ?" 

**  Oh!  book  her  of  course, — straw  lifrry  leaves  cover 
muliitude  of  sins;  but  she  is  really  very  tiresome 
with  her  opodeldoc,  and  cajeput  oil,  and  all  the  rbea- 
matic  nostrums  of*  that  dear  thoughtful  creature.  Sir 
Henry  H.  who  looks  in  upon  her  so  kindly  everyday.' 
To  have  lived  to  theageof  seventy-twu  without  leam* 
ing  to  estimate  kindness  that  maybe  had  atagoincn 
an  hour,  i»  to  be  dens©  indeed  !'* 
"The  O'Donnels?" 

"  I  hear  there  is  a  younger  daughter  out  this  sea- 
son, who  is  s  perfect  beauty — quite  in  the  Sheridan 
style.  She  will  probably  form  some  brilliant  connexion 
— ^yes,  my  dear  Mary,  mark  the  O'Donnels." 

"And  I.«ady  rriscilla  Primrose  ?— Pray  let  us  call 
upon  her!  for  she  is  just  come  from  Ireland,  and  will 
give  us  a  genuine  edition  of  that  extraordinary  piece 
of  scandal.  It  will  please  the  Morton  family  if  we  go 
about  saying  we  know,  from  the  best  authoii^,  ihot 
it  is  devoid, of  foundation;  and  when  we  have  asser- 
tained  that  it  s«  true,  mamma,  why  we  sbsil  know 
exactly  what  to  eOQtndist. .  The  Bsnmne  de  Qiie- 
rouailles  f" 

•'  Of  course:  one  always  visits  tbose  Foreign  Mission 
people.— good  or  bad,  or  medhere.  To  be  nttaehed- 
to  an  Embassy  is  to  be  exempted  from  taJEe%t  MWii^ 
md  moral  setiitiny.   WeU.Marr?*' '  ^  » 
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•*  Mn*  Vineent  Robinson  ? — pray  let  me 
her  cat  altogether,  mamma!  even  the  double  name 
doesnot  atoneforthe  flagrant  vulgarity  others.  Lady 
St.  George  ?" 

She  is  a  veiy  good  soit  of  person,  my  dear,  but 
rather  of  the  new-light  lehool,— I  think  we  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  her." 

*'  Mv  dear  mamma!  how  strange  tiiat  we  aliould 
forget  f— do  not  you  remember  that  the  was  bnmed 
to  deatli  last  year 

"Ah!  so  she  was! — poor  dear  Lady  S(.  George. 
Well!  the  watvery  fit  to  die,  poor  soul !  and  it  will 
put  an  end  to  our  dilemma.  Draw  a  Une  through  her 
name,  Mary.  Who  next.'" 

*(  MiM  T^escant— lliat  sky<l>lae  old  maid,  with 
her  museum,  and  her  lectures  at  the  Koya!  Institution, 
and  her  growlings  over  the  degeneracy  of  modern 
se rvania !  Let  01  psM  her  over,  for  the  b  a  horrible 
bore." 

*<  By  no  means,  Mary ! — ^jrou  judge  people's  merits 
ia  a  very  frivolous,  supei^cial  way.  Whenever  one's 
horses  are  sick,  she  is  ready  to  take  one  shopping  all 
Yoer  the  town,  and  does  not  mind  haTing  her  equipage 
aeen  at  the  door  of  the  advertising  and  haigtiiu-shops; 
besides,  wheaeTor  1  am  pestered  about  any  little  sub- 
scription or  eharity  affiiir,  which  happens  to  aome  at 
any  inconvenient  time, — at  quarter-day,  or  after  set- 
tling for  my  opera-sobseriptioa,  I  have  only  to  apply 
to  Min  Tradeieanti— 1  am  sure  of  her  guinea,  and 
that  saves  ray  own.  I  inscrilic-  A.  li.  in  (he  list — a 
•ubteifuge  that  passes  fur  Itumiliiy.  Pray  put  down 
Miss  Tradeseant  for  an  early  visit." 

"  Cela  va  tant  dire ! — Then  Lady  Uttoxeter  :  I 
need  not  raise  a  question  on  her  Hcuuunt;  she  is  tlie 
most dclightfol little ereatnre  in  the  world;  and  her 
petita  sovpers  are  the  very  ht»d-quaners  of  flirting 
I  bear  she  has  quite  turned  uti  Lord  CnsileviUe  ,and 
has  been  going  on  in  a  very  itrange  wtj^t^Parit  with 
young:  Latoiiclie." 

But  that  is  no  business  of  our's;  c'«t  Pqffaire  tk 
JUmmeur  son  mari.  I  really  detest  that  species  of 
tittle-tattle;  it  is  only  fit  for  a  back-shop  in  Regent- 
street;  les  caneana  serve  to  disorganize  the  whole 
machine  of  ^veil-bred  society." 

**  Well,  mamma—'  I  tell  the  tale  aa^'twas  told  to 
me)*  I  repeat  only  what  I  hear.** 

**  Pho !  ehild— you  hear  ttooMoie.  Who  next 
Lady  Venables?" 

«  I  really  hanily  know  what  to  say  about  her  ?  She 
as  charming  woman,  "ml  quite  irreproiicliable;  but 
Ojton  Lord  Venables  so  ottt^u  drops  in  at  my  whist 
lilies,  that,  separated  as  they  are,  it  might  be  diea- 
grecable  to  them.** 

<*  Ottr  parties  are  so  very  small  and  teiee^  mamma, 
that  they  do  not  enable  pcf iple  to  oireriook  each  other. 
I -will  skip  Lady  Venables  ;  for  we  cannot  afTord  in 
lose  Aim, — he  is  tlie  most  amiable  roue  in  town,  Un 
motpuais  siijet  du  bon  ton,  c»e«#  tout  «e  qu'iljf  a  de 
mexix!" 

**  Ha !  hat  ha !  I  wish  my  sister  Creepmoose  could 
hear  vou !  But  prny,  my  dear  Mary,  be  omtioos  htw 
:..'id  -it/t'  iv  ynii  lulvanci-  such  opinions;  yott  have  very 
little  idea  how  disadvanUgeous  they  might  prove  to  a 
a  young  persoft  of  yoo«  age.  Lord  Clanmore,  for  in- 
stance, who  paid  you  so  much  attettioii  at  Brighton, 
s  supposed  to  be  rather  serious." 

**  So  they  say;  and  on  our  first  aeqai^tanae  f  alway  s 
Oied  to  talk.to  liim  about  Infant  Schools,  and  the  l)e- 
hatcton  the  Slave  Trade.  But  I  have  left  all  that  oft 
aow— he  fe  really  not  worth  the  saerMeii  for  I  find 
the  GlaiuDore  ottHes  do  not  tverago  fiMr^houauid  a 
year." 

*•  Ii  thatiB}  Then  fray  late  no  time  aboatUa» 


Mary;  for  he  is  a  mere  iBak!  Well,  my  hmi|  VhO 
stands  nest  on  oux4ist?" 
«The  Daehesa  of  Wiltahire.    I  have  rfready 

marked  her  for  to-morrow — a  personage  not  to  be 
neglected,  lor  ahe  elings  to  etiqaetta  like  a  drowniog 

martyr." 

"  Tiresome  woman!  with  her  reminiscences  of  the 
Prince,  and  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  Fitzpalri.ck,  and 
aH  the  other  tame  eagles  of  old  Devomhiie  nouae!** 

**  Mrs.  Ximenes  ?** 
The  wife  of  the  Jew  banker  1  To  be  sure,  my 
dear !  Her  ball-suppers  are  like  the  banqueia  of 
fuiry  land;  the  chickens'  wings  and  prawn  sallads  are 
iceil;  and  the  soups  and  asparagus  kept  hot  with  CM- 
toietiee  of  sandal  and  cedar  wood.'* 

"  Lady  Yeovil;  ahe  is  mj  father's  first  eonainr-we 
must  call  on  her.** 

*<  Stop  a  moment,  Mftry;  I  will  Inquire  alboot  her, 
first  from  Lady  Creepmouse;  for  I  have  a  aort  of  a 
notion  that  1  beard  the  Yeovils'  Irish  agent  had  nm. 
away,  after  embezzling  all  their  property;  and  in. 
that  eaae,  yon  know,  a  visit  wouhl  only  distress  her— 
poor  woman!  But  you  have  turned  the  last  leaf  of. 
my  visiting-hook;  Z,  I  perceive!  I. ana  aure  weean 
know  no  one  among  the  Zeds  i  *' 

**  Pardon  me,  dear  mamma— ajegion !  The  letter. 
S  w  ill  not  !ki)lil  half  our  Smhhli  bq  I  abiays.rA|^er. 
ihem  as  Z— «iplog^etfa." 

THB  MONBY  DIGCIBB8. 

An  opinion  prevails  among  many  peraona,  that  im«. 
mense  sums  of  money  were  left  buried  in  thia  eoontry, 
by  the  arch-pirate.  Captain  Kidd.    Every  where,, 
within  fifty  milea  of  the  coast,  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
le  is  supposed  to  have  buried  gold  and  tilver,  in  pots, 
brim  full,  the  smallest  of  which  would  render  a  man 
of  moderate  wanta,  independent  for  life.  What  a  pnK 
i  igiously  rieh  fellow  thia  Captain  Kidd  must  have  been, 
fa  tenth  partbetrueof  wliMtis  believed  of  hla  hidden 
trcaaorca!.  Why,  they  wouhl  fill  the  largest  meeting-, 
louae  in  the  country,  full  to  the  very  top.   But  alas ! 
of  alt  Miia  buried  w  eahh,  how  littl«  have  the  firm  be- 
ievera  In  its  existence  ever  aet  eyes  on  !  Repeatedly 
lai  the  aeareh  been  made,  and  acres  of  ground  have, 
been  dug,  three  fathom  dee^j,  for  its  discovery.  In. 
various  places  may  he  seen  large  pits  still  yawning,  as 
proof  of  the  prevalent  belief  in  this  buried  treasure, 
and  as  memontoa  of  the  erednlity  and  the  avariee  of  r 
mankind. 

Bat  nnlnokiljc  for  all  these  enierpriaes,  two  cirenm-. 

stances,  very  wayward  in  their  nattu-e,  are  believed  to 
be  opposed  to  any  successful  issue — the  one  is  the  Utter 
uncertainty  of  the  precise  spots  in  which  the  money  is. 
concealed;  and  the  other,  that  the  devil,  or  someother 
evil  spirit,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  keeps  watoh 
over  the  Ijuih  d  treasure.   The  latter  however  is  sup-, 
posed  to  be  the  greater  difficulty,  foe  it  ia  believed  the 
spot  may  he  detected  by  meana  of  the  hazel  rod;  bat 
the  sole  chance  of  securing  the  money  depends  on. 
caichiog  the  fvil  one  asleep,  or  off.  his  guardt  On 
thia  aeoount,  therefore,  the  most  perfect  ailenee  Is. 
believed  to  b«  requisite  during  the  operation  of  dig- 
gingi  for  if  but  a  word  be  apoken,  the  evil  spirit  ia^ 
alarmed,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  whiaka  avny 
the  precious  treasure;  or  in  common  parlance,  *•  the 
pot  of  money  vanishes.'*  And  hence  it  is  that  many- 
an  hoar  of  toil  and  watehittg  have  oome  to  nouglit,. 
and  that,  too,  at  the  very  instant  wlien  the  fondest 
hopeswere  aboutlo.he  realiz'^d.  Forsuchisihe  weak* 
new  of  human  nature,  such  is  the  proneneaa  to  break: 
out  in  exclaraatiotis  at  the  sight  of  good  fortune,  that 
the  requisite  silence  is  seklom  or  never  observed  b^ 
the  tAteittnreraln  Beireh.  «C  hooed.  mpn^^ 
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AmoBg  the  teneTtrt  In  tbete  boned  traisare*,  vm 

a  man  residing  in  the  Bay  State,  by  ihe  name  of  Chris- 
lopber  Colewortf  commonly  called  Kit  Colewort. 
Thii  man  «u  \vy  ocenpation  «  farmer,  and  owned  a 
hundred  acres  of  hnr<l,  hilly  and  ihauWcss  soil.  On 
tbiaheliaU  been  toiling  fur  about  twenty  years,  and 
yet  ma  nfar  from  getting  rich  aa  when  he  began.  It 
was  not,  however,  aUogelher  the  fault  of  the  land,  but 
ill  some  measure  the  eB'ect  of  bad  management.  Fut- 
Christopher  Colewort  was  much  like  a  man  v/ho 
should  attempt  to  draw  a  hemlock  tree,  bristling  with 
knots,  Utile  end  foremost.  He  took  hold  of  the  wrong 
•Ml  Of  the  ^«  01  ai)d  did  a  great  deal  of  labour  tomo 
purpose.  BtiSHlea»  for  w«nt  of  a  litUe  care,.the  fruits 
of  liis  labour  were  often  deatroyed  by  unruly  cattle,  by 
vagabond  swiiie,  or  exposure  tOAinfavourabte  weather. 

Sidi,^of  the  TAm'eflbru  hehftd  made  to  mend  hia 
{weuoiary  oondHion,  it  waa  reiy  mXxtni  that  Kit  ahootd 
cast  about  in  his  mind  for  some  mot  e  successful  mode 
of  filling  Ilia  coflNira.  Ue  had  otten  heard  lell  of  the 
vaat  quantitlea  of  aUver  and  gold  boded  np-and  down 
the  country,  and  of  the  many  potfuls,  which,  if  not 
absolutely  obtained,  had  at  leaat  been  seen  by  the  mo- 
ney-diggera,  and  only  vaniabed  inconaeqaeneeof  some 
Miloriuality  in  the  oi»er.(tioin,  or  some  imprudence  in 
the  conduct  of  lliusu  concerned,  it  was  possible  there 
might  be  one  of  theae  potf  of  raoney  on  hia  own  farm. 
Why  not  ?  The  surface  of  the  ground  was  sufficiently 
unproductive  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  there 
miglii  beaomttbinf  better  beneath.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
by  no  n>eans  a  matter  of  impossibiliiy,  and  Colewort 
ixy  awake  many  a  night,  pondering  upon  the  subject. 
Htflltel  had  dieams,  but  lUey  were  rather  uf  a  v:igue 
Butiire,  and  the  particular  location  of  the  bucied  U-ea- 
iure  waa  not  very  aaiisfaotorily  defined. 

In  this  atate  of  doubt  and  desire,  Christopher  Cole- 
wort had  recourse  to  one  of  those  men  wlio  profess  to 
discover  the  hidden  treasures,  boUi  of  water  and  of 
metals,  beneath  the  earth'd  surface,  by  means  of  the 
hazel  rod — and  are  detiominated  water-wizz»rd^  or 
money  finders.  I'liis  utan  was  a  pettifogger  by  edu- 
cation,  a  strolling  preacher  by  profesaion,  and  a  jnok 
ufalltrirks  by  practice.  lie  was  the  oracle  of  well- 
diggers,  and  the  guide  of  money  searchers,  and  it  was 
Tenly  believed  that  he  oould  see  as  far  into  a  mill- 
atone  aa  the  man  that  picks  iu  Nevertheless,  with 
all  hia  abilitiea,  and  especially  that  of  flndin^  money, 
it  dotrs  not  appear  that  he  grew  any  the  richer;  and 
no  onejudgiiig  from  his  dresa  and  ajiiK'arance.  woulill 
■aspect  him  ol  being  a  peeallar  favorite  of  (ortnne. 
Hut  it  did  not  occur  to  Christoiflier  Colewort,  that  if 
llie  money-tindera  eould  actually  discover  where  hUl> 
flan  ireaaure  waa  buried,  they  might  gn  and  leoare  it 
fyr  themselves,  and  no  thafika  to  any  body. 

It  waa  early  ia  June,  in  the  year '93,  that  Christo- 
fdier  Colewort,  accompaniwd  by  Jeshuran  llook-the- 
{;udge0:is,  the  money •fituUT,  set  out  to  explore  the 
l^oiden  juroapeeta  that  had  Biied  ao  large  a  ajiaee  in  his 
imagination.   A  haze)  twig  of  a  fuitced  shape  was 
IH'OCured,  and  the  bark  peeled  off,  as  a  certain  pill- 
|inNtlar  of  our  aoqiiaiotanoe  aa)  a.   according  to  tecun- 
tium  artem. "  "Ate  md  waa  h^ld  hi^  the  handa  of  the 
wissard  with  the  forks  downward,  as  it  always  must 
ti«  to  work  to  advantage.  Various  parts  of  the  farm 
ofChriatopher  Colewort  were  explored,  hot  ihe  hazel 
t  wig  would  O0t  stir.    Hill  and  dale,  woodland  and  bo|^ 
-were  trayeraed  over,  but.  atiU  the  obstinate  hazel 
would  not  bodge,  and  Chrialopber  be|^n  todeafair  of 
ever  mending  his  fortune.    Aj  last,  however,  as  they 
^pftroadted  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  farm,  the 
Icatowing  little  twig  began  aft  at  ooee  to  exert  itself, 
dbnd  to  ohitnge  its  position  so  as  tO  poittt  vSUl  Hi  head 
uiid)?ided  part  to  the  earth. 


B4T 

*'  Now  it  begioi  to  more,*  Hid  Jethorui  Hook>4he- 

godgeons. 

**  Are  you  sartain  of  it    aaid  the  enraptured  Cole- 
wort. 

"  Don't  you  see  how  it  moves?**  said  the  wizzard, 
«  ]  cao't  keep  it  atiit  to  aave  my  soul.  Don't  yon  aee 
how  I  griph  with  all  my  might?  and  thft-faater  IhcM 

il,  the  more  it  moves!" 

"  So  it  does,  by  jingo  ! "  said  Christopher,  lookiug.oa 
with  astonishment.  "  Strange  it  should  do  soin  aome 
folkses'  hands,  and  not  in  others'.  Now  I'll  lav  any 
raoney  it  wouldn't  ttir  a  hair  in  my  hands,  if  I  shouU 
hold  eve.-  so  tight.** 

"  No,  I'll  be  aworn  it  wouldnt,*"  aaid  Houk-the- 
gtidgeona.  <*  But  look  \  look !  friend  Colewort :  aee 
it  move — here's  the  spot !"  As  he  said  this,  the  head 
of  the  rod  pointed  perpendicularly  to  the  earth,  eloae 
to  the  Ibot  of  ■  large  granite  rock.  •*  Hero*i  the 
spot  1''  repeated  the  wizzard. 

Then  I'm  a  made  man !"  exclaimed  the  Carmer^ 

*■  Yoo  may  well  mj  that,"  rejoined  Ihn  uonqr- 
finder;  «  don't  you  «ee  how  penevcrioglf  lb*  rod 
points  to  this  spot  V* 

"I  were  blind  indeed  not  to  aee  what  it  ao  perfeetly 
plain,"  said  the  believing  Clu-istopher;  and  the  devil  ^ 
fly  away  with  me,  if  1  ever  put  plough  in  the  earth 
again.  Hurra  forihe  pot  of  money  !** 

'♦Hush!  hush  I** said  Jeshuran  Mook-lhe-gudgeonin 
"  the  devil  if  .always  at  one's  elbow,  and  may  batdk 
our  hopeayet,  unless  we  are  patlieularly  careful.'* 

*'  I'm  mum,"  said  the  farmer,  and  taking  sjiecial 
note  uf  the  rock,  and  the  precise  spot  to  which  the 
knowing  little  rod  had  pointed,  they  left  the  niaee* 

Christopher  Colewort  would  have  engaged  the  man, 
who  had  been  so  successful  in  detecting  the  spot  where 
the  money  waa  hid,  to  help  dig  and  secure  it — ofl'er- 
ing  him  a  ver)t,tempting  share  of  the  booty.  But  the 
honest  man  ofhazei,not  wishing  to  deprive  his  employer 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  hia  expected  wealth,  or  possibly 
entertaining  some  lurking  doubts  of  the  certaintv  of 
the  aaid  treasure,  very  modestly  declined  the  o&r, 
assuring  .Mr.  Colewort  that  wealth  was  not  his  object; 
and  that  he  would  be  aatiafied  with  a  very  moderate 
compensation.  Ghriatopher  had  laid  attde  the  aom  of 
twenty  dollara  to  pay  his  laxos  and  hia  doctor's  bill, 
which  on  tho  present  occasion  he  thought  he  could  do 
no  lesa  than  divert  to  the  rewarding  of  hia  benefaetor, 
as  he  considered  the  wizzard  of  the  hazsl  rod.  He 
accordingly  gave  him  tlie  money,  and  Jeahuran  Hook** 
tbe^ndgeona  went  hia  way. 

But  Christopher  Colewort  eoold  not  think  of  under- . 
taking  to  unearth  the  treasure  all  alone,  inasmuch  aa 
the  pot  waa  supposed  to  be  too  large  for  the  atreogth. 
of  one  man;  and,  besides,  as  it  was  contemplated  pig* 
ging  for  it  in  the  night,  when  it  waa  auppoaed  voiC 
likely  die  devil  would  be  asleep,  an  aaatatant  wonid  be 
necessary  to  liold'-a  light  to  e(iHb!e  the  digger  to  work 
to  due  advantage.  But  if  Uie  truth  must  be  told,  there 
was  a  atili  aironger  motive  ffr  deairing  company,  vis. 
the  fear  of  evil  spirits,  which  Chrisio.  her,  much  as  he 
desired  to  be  rich,  would  not  have  run  the  bayard  of 
enooanteriag  alone  for  the  wealth  of^  the  Indiea. 
Roger  Heel-tap,  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  a  man  as  full 
ofUiUiin  buried  money  aa  his  neighbor^  waa  easily 
dnwa  into  the  aOheme. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  got  possession  of  lh«. 
treasui'c.  Christopher  Colewort  had  kept  the  prajeat  Oi.. 
profound  aeeret  from^ia  wife,  lest  she  ahooM  nrab  !tto 
the  neighbors,  and  the  treasure  should  he  stolen  aw;«y. 
It  was  one  night  therefore,  after  every  aoul  waa  in  bed* 
that  he  atole  ailently  from  hn  dvdliof,  and.  armtnf 
himaelf  with  pickaxe  and  spade,  waa  soon  jotoed  by 
hit  coadjutoi  j  the  truaty  Ueel-tap,  beiciog  a^  iaatarnj^Ie 
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and  both  proceeded  with  all  eommeiHlable  deipateh 
to  the  pbee  when:  their  fortnnea  were  to  be  made. 

ThcjMBiBeneed  openlioBt,  and  laboured  alter- 
nately»  each  assuming  the  matiock  and  spade  as  often 
M  the  other  began  to  be  wear/  or  out  of  breath.  And 
Id  fhet  it  was  ncceasary  to  recruit  their  breatiibg  fa> 
coltiei  pretty  ofteo.  fur,  besides  the  eagerness  with 
vhicb  the  desire  of  sudden  riches  impelled  them  to 
labor,  the  fear  of  evil  spirits  almost  deprived  then  of 
resptratioD.  But  hope  urged  them  on — unboonded 
wealth  was  beneath  them,  and  happiness  all  before. 
TiMf  cren  now  in  imagination  beheld  the  glittering 
treasare,  and  fancied  tbemaelvea  fingcriog  the  broad 
bits  of  shining  dost  But  wMte  thoi  hasily  digging  for 
the  roqt  of  all  evil,  and  tlL-kling  their  fancies  with  the 
futiire  cWyment,  tliey  could  not  divest  thcoMelvt^  ot 
the  idea  owt  the  devil  stood  at  their  eHMnr. 

To  add  still  more  to  their  fears,  an  alarmtn|g  noise 
was  heard,  issuing  from  heliind  the  roeii-Hi  sort  of 
thielE,  huslcy  bre«thhig,aiid  ever  and  mon,  a  low,  hol> 
low,  half-suppressed  groan.  They  trembled  and 
looked  at  each  other,  but  dared  not  utter  a  syllable, 
as  thej  vekied  the  siMoe«  of  tiieir  undertaking.  The 
iinise  ceased,  and  the  money  diggers  persuaded  them- 
selves that  what  they  had  heard  was  merely  the 
wind,  or  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  thefbree  M' 
imagination.  The  digging  was  plied  ^kh  renewed 
enereji  and  though  the  same  noise  was  repeatedly 
Emm, ^  Bdt  dMcr  then  from  their  labon. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  a  jiretty  good  depth,  and 
in  sti'iiuns  the  mattock  deep  into  tlie  eartli,  ii  was 
heardi  or  uneied,  to  ring  on  sometlnng  which  sounddl 
much  like  a  ])iece  of  cast  iron,  and  which  our  adven- 
turers flattered  themselves  was  no  other  tlMin  tlie  hd 
of  the  gre«t  pot  itself.  A.mutual  glanee  of  satisfaction 
took  place  at  this  discovery;  the  heart  of  the  enrap- 
tared  farmer  began  to  swell  lik^  a  piece  of  boding 
pork,  which  has  been  killed  is  the  new  of  the  moon; 
and  that  of  the  shoemaker  waxed  exceedingly  warm 
within  him.  liut  neither  spoke  a  word;  iiideed,  they 
almost  held  the  little  breath  that  fear  and  over-exertion 
had  left  thetn,  lest  it  should  betray  them  into  the 
utterance  of  a  syllable  at  so  unseasonable  a  moment. 
They  m«>reover  set  their  teeth  firmly  together,  like  a 
ehild  resisting  a  dose  of  ipeeae,  not  however  like  the 
ehild,  to  keep  a  disagreeable  matter  oat,  bat  to  shM* 
■n  important  one  u. 

The  spado  was  not  idle  for  a  moment,  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  adventurers  beheld,  or  vcrdy  believed 
ther  beheld,  the  glorious  object  of  their  desires,  the 
hig'pot  itself.  Now  was  tlie  crisis  of  their  fortune. 
Kow  was  the  time  when  entire  cnmmAod  over  the 
**  nnnily  member'*  was  absolutely  imiispensable :  now 
was  the  true  time  lo  keep  guard  on  the  lips,  and  foi- 
tify  the  aveniics  of  speech.  B<it  who  is  equal  to  there 
tidngs?  Who  can  answer  for  his  tongue  at  such  a 
mdoient !  Alas  for  our  adventurers !  as  soon  aa  Ui  .7 
■et  cgres  on  the  pot,  they  exolairoed,  as  it  were  w  th 
0»e  breath,  "The  money  is  oars!  the  money  is  our  I" 

<*  Not  aa  joo  know  on  !'*  said  a  gniS*  voie^  *P^' 
rtntly  from  behhid  the  roek. 

The  money -diggers  dropt  their  instruments,  as  if 
they  iiad  been  shoe  Their  first  ioipulte  was  to  run; 
ba  retaining  sufficient  preaenee  of  mind  to  know  that 
an 'evil  spirit  could  very  e;i  i'y  outstrip  (liem  in  a  race, 
Of;  being  chlkined  to  the  spot  by  fear — we  .never  could 
aeoertidn  which — they  simultaneously^fpU  npon  their 
knees,  and  as  if  addressing  the  ghost  of  the  executed 
|ffrate  whose  money  they  had  been  digging  for, 

Siteously  began:  «0h,  g-g^food  ,Cft>Ga-diiptain 
:.K.Kidd!"  

**  Don't  call  me  Ridd !"  said  the  aAine  graflTvoiee, 
rniht  OU  Qm Ui«MU:»ttd  with  that »hor«kllt 


figure  on  all  fours,  with  a  Urge  pair  of  hows,  and  all 
over  us  bhick  as  the  ace  of  spades,  came  buCt  against 
Roger  Heeltap,  and  in  sueh  a  diruetioa  M  to  dsive 
him  headlong  upon  Christopher  Colewort,  who  was 
kneeling  in  the  pit.  This  attack  was  followed  by  au 
overwhelmiog  flood  ofnitrong  smelling  liquid  poured 
upon  the  two  adventurers,  as  they  lay  grovelling  to- 
gether, in  the  very  intimate  scene  of  their  late  hopes. 
At  the  same  time  their  light,  from  some  cause  or 
Other,  found  it  oonrenient  to  go  out.  and  Cturisu>pber 
Colewort  and  Roger  Heeltap  were  left  in  totnl 
darkness. 

They  were,  nevertheleaa,  found  the  next  momiog 
at  their  respective  plaees  of  abode — but,  ata« !  how 

altered  !  They  were  as  blue  as  an  indigo  bag,  and 
every  body,  who  i^w  them,  believed  iliey  had  in  very 
deed  received  die  contents  of  tome  good  lady's  dye- 
pot.  And  so  indeed  it  proved ;  for  the  plain  truth  of 
the  matter  was,  that  Christonher  Colcworl's  aceret 
though  conceeled  from  hiawlfe,  was  betrayed— ejr, 

most  villainously  betrayed — and  that,  tno,  liy  the  saiue 
man  of  h;<Kel,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  last  twenty 
dollars.  The  wisxard  had  told  the  story  to  a  couple 
of  wicked  wags  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  keeping 
watch  of  the  motions  of  Kit  Colewort,  aud  having 
got  the  lean  of  Mrs.  B<Q-rberry 's  dye-pot,  followed  tho 
money-diggers  to  the  destined  place;  and  wliile  one, 
in  the  |;itrb  of  his  horned  mxjebly,  hutted  t^e  kneeling 
shoemaker  upon  his  equally  kneeling  companion  la 
the  pit,  the  other  dashed  the  odoriferom  OOBtenlaof 
the  dye«pot  upon  them  both  together. 

Written  for  tb^  Casket 
CONTHflTATlON  OF  Tlli:  TALE  OP 

Clement  Meycrjield  mid  Clara  Inmcana. 

The  battle  of  Macoioewice,  9nd  the  capture 
of  Koadusco  and  his  bruTe  surviving  cumpanions 
in  arma,  closed  all  serious  resistance  againat  the 
Russians  in  Polan  l.  The  fer\id  and  generous 
lasinghi  peribhed  in  a  redoubt  near  Praga.  In 
reality  all  nttempfa  of  tho  Polet,  after  that 
decisive  day,  wss  the  madness  of  desperation, 
an  idle  waste  of  human  life.  Praga  was  stormed 
on  November  4th,  and  moat  of  the  inhabitants 
involved  with  the  garrison  is  a  common  masaa-^ 
ere.  The  n<^xt  day  Warsaw  surrendered  by  ca^ 
pitulation.  The  N^recks  of  the  dtflerent  Polish 
corps  laid  down  their  arma,  nrhilst  thoac  of  the 
nobility  who  were  obnoxious  to  a  victorioiis  ene« 
my.  or  who,  stung  by  generous  indignation,  no 
longer  regarded  Poland  as  their  country,  fled  to 
foreign  climes. 

Every  slambering  hope  gradually  expired. — 
The  peace  of  Basil,  April  5,  1795,  between 
France  and  Prussia,  was  signed  sntiiout  eontaiiw 
ing  the  name  of  Poland.  Events  now  rapidly 
followed  each  other  of  the  most  important  con- 
sequences to  all  Europe.  Whilst  preparations 
were  making  for  the  tbitd  and  last  partition  of 
Poland,  the  Kmpress  of  Russia  compelled  Sta-  1 
nislas  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Poland,  25th  No- 
vember, 1795.  Surrounded  by  Generals  of  the 
first  order.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  rose,  and  tlie 
eagles  of  Austria  c:>wefed  before  him.  After  a 
series  of  victories,  this  young  conquerer  dic- 
tated the  peace  of  Campo-Formio,  the  17tih  Oc> 
tober,  1797,  in  whioh  the  frontiers  of  France 
were  extended  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  Cisalpine 
republic  formed  in  northern  Italy^.  hut  Poland.  1 
wat  iigtia.forgottefk  . 
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The  previous  year,  November  17ib,  the  arch 
enemy  cf  Poland,  Catfierine  If.,  had'  closed  her 
long^  and  successful  reign,  and  had  beenaucceed- 
ed  by  her  only  son,  the  naturally  g-enerous  but 
misguided "^aul.  The  successor  to  Frederick 
the  Great,  Frederick  William  11^  lived  only  to 
hear  read  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio:  he  died  the  17th  November,  1797.  By 
m  sinffulftT  caprice  of  haman  fortune,  Poland  waa 
trampled  in  tne  duat,  and  France  now  placed  the 
terror  of  Europe. 

In  the  list  of  expatriated  Poles,  very  fewfami- 
liei  had  so  severely  suffered  as  uiat  of  Labanoff 

Kholheim.  Similar  to  that  of  Count  Meyerfield, 
the  family  of  Kholheim  were  enclosed  in  Prus- 
sian Poland,  by  the  division  of  1772;  but  having 
an  estate  near  Warsaw,  removed  there^  and  was 
enveloped  by  the  revolution  of  1794.  Komuald, 
like  almost  every  other  young  Polish  nobleman 
of  that  time,  became  deeply  imbued  with  that 
I  patriotic  spirit  which  led  to  efforts  so  destruc- 
tive to  themselves  and  relations.  LiibanofT 
Kholheim  was  a  Nuncio  in  the  Diet  who  formed 
the  constitution  of  1791;  fotedfbr  it,  a«d  spoke 
for  it,  and  yet  expressed  his  opinion  to  a  few 
confidential  friends,  that  the  instrument  could 
never  be  carried  into  effect.  This  prescience 
saved  the  Kholheim  family  from  utter  nitn,  as 
the  father,  dreading  tlie  future,  remitted  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  banks  of  London  and  Ve- 
nice. 

The  acquaintance  of  the  youthful  Ml^erfield 
and  Kholheim  was  formed  as  we  have  seen,  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  parents  of  Clement  and  of 
Clan  Ismeana,  Romuald  was  regarded  as  the 
•gent  who  seduced  his  friend  to  the  field.  The 
contrary  was,  nevertheless,  the  fact.  Though 
burning  with  national  ardor,  liomuald  had  much 
more  than  Clement  attended  to  parental  fore- 
sight and  admonition.  In  their  private  inter- 
views, Uomuald  set  before  Clement,  what  he 
certaidy  had  to  lose,  his  parents,  Clara  Umea- 
nfti  «id  what  both,  however  disregarded,  Ibr- 
tune;  and  then  depicted  to  him  what  dangers 
awaited  a  very  doubtful  attempt.  But  the  fire 
of  Clement  consamed  all  pru^enee,  and  add^ 
heat  to  the  flame  already  burning  in  the  bosom 
of  Romuald.  Even  on  the  morning  of  their  de- 
parture from  Rauwitz,  Romuald  made  a  last  ef* 
fort  to  induce  the  young  Count  to  return,  but  in 
vain.  Madalinski  and  Kosciusko  both  disapprov- 
ed the  course  Clement  had  pursued,  but  that 
'  lofty  young  Pole  closed  even  tlieir  remonstran- 
ces,  by  firmly  observing,  *•  Poland  is  my  coun» 
try,  as  well  as  it  is  that  of  any  General  in  this 
army." 

From  the  hour  of  pronouncing  this  energetic 
appeal  to  the  day  before  the  battle  in  which  the 
Polish  eagles  perished  forever,  the  two  frienda 
wtate  together;  thdr  swords  iearce  ever  ont  of 
their  hands.  For  so  young  and  inexperieticed  a 
man.Clcmenthad  a  remarkably  acute  military  eye 
—and  viewing  the  position  ot  both  armies  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  October,  rode  to  the  quar- 
ter where  the  elder  Khollicim  was  stationed, 
and  addressed  hia  thus:  *'C<eaeral,  1  ^ave  play- 


ed a  trick  on  Romualdi  1  have  mauaged  to  hare 
him  despatdied  on  a  eomnand  to  Warsawd — 

To-morrow  we  are  to  have  a  battle,  in  which  we 
cannot,  without  a  miracle,  prevail."  Here  he 
ceased  a  moment,  while  drawing  from  his  valise 
a  packet,  then  continued— "If  we  are  defeated* 
whether  I  fall  or  not,  I  wish  my  parents  and 
Clara  to  think  me  dead.  In  such  a  case,  in  fact, 
I  roust  be  to  them  worse  than  dead.  To  your 
care  I  confide  these  trinkets.  They  can  be  sent 
by  Niphon  to  your  castle,  as  I  wish  that  faithful 
servant  also,  if  we  are  unfortunate,  to  consider 
and  believe  me  dead.  If  we  lose  the  battle* 
and  I  survive,  it  is  my  intention  to  fly  to  Tur- 
key, if  possible.  Niphon  has  positive  orders* 
in  case  of  my  fall,  to  return  at  once  to  Meyer* 
fidd." 

Without  inquiring  farther  into  .Ms  motives, 
his  desires  were  complied  with,  and  Niphou* 
very  much  against  his  will,  sent  to  Sokolov«— • 
The  battle  was  given,  and  terminated  aa  has 
been  already  related.  The  field  was  one  scene 
of  blood,  and  it  was  on  this  bed  of.  honour  that 
^wduako  was  accidentally  found  and  saved.  A 
body  of  Cossacks  were  advancing  towards  where 
he  lay,  when  a  wounded  Polish  officer,  forget- 
ful of  his  own  danger,  exerted  himself  and  called 
out,  *'Save  Kosciusko."  The  Cossacks  no  soon* 
er  heard  the  name  than  one  sentiment  of  re- 
spect burst  from  them.  They  made  a  litter  with 
their  Unees  and  cloaks^  and  bore  him  tenderty 
to  the  quarters  of  General  Fersen,  who,  to  his 
immortal  honor,  paid  every  humane  attention  to 
his  illustrioQs  prisoner,  and  indeed  to  all  his 
prisoners.  [It  is  but  justice  to  General  Fersen  to 
annex  the  following  note.  It  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion from  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Michel  Oginski, 
one  of  the  prhicipal  Fdish  patriots^  who  was  at 
his  seat  at  Sokolow,  a  few  miles  distant,  when 
the  battle  of  Maceioewice  was  fought,  and  who 
very  narrowly  escaped,  as  stated  in  the  tale; 
and  who,  from  the  loss  of  an  immense  fortune, 
and  many  years  of  exile,  if  for  no  other  reasons, 
could  not  be  a  friend  to  the  Russians: — "Among 
the  prisoners  made  by  the  Russians  was  the  in- 
separable companion  of  Ko&ciusko,  JulienKiem- 
cewicz,  who  was  wounded;  Major  Fischer,  aid- 
decamp  to  Kosciusko;  Generals  Sierakowski, 
Kniaaiewica,  and  Kaminskit  Colonel  SSaydlits, 
and  many  otlicr  officers  distinguished  by  tb^" 
talents,  their  bravery,  and  their  patriotism. 

*'Kosciusko  was  accidentally  found  amongst 
those  who  covered  the  field  of  battle,  and  who 
««fe  regarded  as  slain.  Notwiihstanding  his 
wounds  and  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  he  was 
recognized,  and  the  moment  his  name  was  pro- 
nounced, several  Cossacks,  who  were  advancing 
to  despoil  him,  could  not  suppress  an  motion 
of  respect  for  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  Ge- 
neral. They  made  a  litter  with  their  lancea  to 
transport  him  to  the  quarters  of  GenerslFetaena 
who  gave  immediate  orders  to  have  his  wounds 
dressed  in  his  own  presence,  and  treated  him, as 
indeed  he  did  all  his  prisoners,  with  every  due 
respect." — Memoirs  of  Michel  0<;in8ki  on  Pa« 
land  and  tke  rQhnete,  Fa/.  //.  J*agc  35.] 
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The-hvimiiity  of  Gonenl  Fersien  wru,  bow- 

mftr,  a  gleam  of  light  amidst  the  fearful  dark- 
Boa  which  now  bung  ovex  Poland.  Winter  waa 
donng,  and  the  aeaaoa  wta  cold,  wet,  and 
stormy.  To  provide  for  their  re-union  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  sinister  event,  the  two  Khol- 
beims,  father  and  sod,  had  ttppointed  a  place  of 
nooting;  that  place  wm  SokoIow,  tlM  aeat  of 
Count  Oginski,  between  Grodno  and  Warsaw. 
Hkeir  own  aeat  at  Rozania  was  already  beyond 
their  reach.  With  much  difficulty  both  reached 
Sokolow  separately,  and  both  were  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  Clement  had  been  slain  at 
Jdacoioewice.  Niphon  set  out,  as  ordered,  for 
M eyerftelCt  and  that  guardian  spirit  uriiich  leem- 
ed  to  watch  over  that  family,  followed  their  ser* 
vant.  Niphon  passed  unmolested  through  every 
post;  the  name  of  those  he  served  was  his  pass- 
port. ^  General  Fersen  made  the  roost  earnest 
inquiries,  and  had  a  very  diligent  search  made 
over  the  field  of  battle,  to  find  and  pay  every 
faonour  to  the  body  of  Clement,  but  the  setrch  • 
was  vain. 

Search  of  another  kind  was  made  after  the 
Oginakis,  Kholheims,  and  other  surviving  patri- 
ots* Cpunt  Oginski  and  bis  guests  were  on  the 
point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  ca- 
valry. Hotly  pursued,  they  reached  and  passed 
throiiffl  Warsaw,  and  joiqed  the  wreck  of  their 
national  army,  but  every  thing  there  was  de- 
spair. The  whole  army  dispersed  in  a  few  days 
^terwards,  and  the  f  ugitives,  with  very  great 
diffieuhy,  nadM  Ytnico  in  the  middlo  of  l)e. 
cember. 

We  may  now  pass  over  the  intermediate  space 
and  time,  and  imagine  ourselves  in  the  magnifi- 
oent  Kotfll  do  France,  atFera,  onthe  amiiTeraa- 
ry  of  Christmas,  1796.  The  French  ambassador 
was  Aubert  du  Bayet,  the  representative  of  a 
republic  at  the  seat  of  the  most  despotic  of  Eu- 
ropean governments.  With  the  subtlety  of  an 
Italian  and  the  gaiety  of  a  Frenchman,  combining 
the  dignity  of  a  republican  and  the  aifability  of 
•n  aooompUshed  eourto,  with  the  osmnanding 
air  of  a  consummate  solcUer.  In  the  immense 
saloons  were  assembled,  with  the  different  fo- 
reign ministers  and  suits,  all  that  wealth  and  ac- 
cident had  thrown  together  in  that  little  demt- 
republic,  Pera.  The  whole  seemed  a  fairy  scene. 
Artificial  fountains  plsying  in  gardens  blooming 
in  Temal  splendor  whiisc  wiuout  the  weather 
beat  a  stOfBk  Without,  the  eloods  swept  black 
and  heavy  over  the  Bosphorous;  within,  the  vi- 
sitants felt  as  if  awaking  in  the  gardens  of 

Bambling  through  these  foimtl^i^ gardens  and 

mirrors,  which  doubling  the  apparent  extent, 
and  giving  a  pictures(^ue  effect  to  the  varied 
oostume,  were  seen  the  mercurial  Frenehman, 
careless  and  observing;  the  subtle  Greek,  and 
solemn  Armenian.  Here  was  seen  a  group  of 
Oermans,  and  beyond,  in  a-recess,  the  English- 
man,  wrapt  in  profound  reflection  on  himself  and 
London.  In  brief,  the  Christian  world  seemed 
as  if  represented  at  the  capital  of  the  Mahometan 
ftitbi  whilst,  though  sepsnttd  only  by  a  nmvw 


creek  firom  that  oa|iital^  no  tneo  of  the  rnygien, 

manners  or  dress  of  the  Turk  was  to  be  seen. — 
Paris  seemed  to  be  removed,  and  set  down  be- 
side Byzan^m. 

Seated  as  a  goddess,  and,  to  appearance,  in 
thought,  raised  far  above  tlie  gauay  crowd,  sat  a 
very  young  and  most  exquisitely  beautiful  Greek 
lady.  Her  dark  eyes  shot  rays  of  kemst  ob- 
servation, but  her  look  seemed  cold,  abstracted, 
and  even  stern.  To  the  marked  attention  she 
received,  a  formal  return  was  made.  There 
was,  nevertheless,  a  fascination  in  her  demea* 
nor,  which  drew  towards  her,  and  then  froze  the 
votary.  To  the  fluent  conversation  and  ready 
manner  of  Aubert  du  Bayet,  and  the  more  pom- 
poua  but  less  finished  expressions  of  admiration 
from  Prince  Ypsilanti,  she  gave  returns  which 
evinced,  though  so  young,  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  what  such  mcense  is  worth. 

Of  the  noble  expatriated  Poles  scattered  from 
their  native  soil,  several  were  present;  and  of 
these,  one  in  an  especial  manner  attracted  atten* 
tion.  About  thirty  years  of  age,  upwards  of  six 
feet  in  height,  not  very  muscular,  but  well  pro- 
portioned. His  face  was  pale  and  sadj  no  smile 
escaped  from  him,  nor  did  he  speskbut  seldom. 
Observing  that  he  had  arrested  some  attention, 
and  evidently  desirous  to  avoid  notoriety,  he 
retired  to  «  rather  shaded  seat,  by  a  large  co- 
lumn, but  not  far  from  the  young  Greek  lady, 
towards  whom  the  Prussian  ambassador  advanc- 
ed, and  after  some  nothings,  to  which  she  mere- 
ly nodded,  prooeeded  to  make  reonrks  on  the 
httle  world  around  them.  His  remarks  were 
senuble,  and  seasoned  with  considerable  liveli- 
ness and  spirit.  His  auiitor  was  very  attentive, 
but  roplied  not  until  he  introduced  the  Poles. 
The  name  of  Pole  changed  her  manner ;  her 
face,  before  rather  pale,  was  flushed,  and  again 
b  ecame  more  deadly  pale.  The  voluble  ambas- 
sador placed  the  chanj^e  to  the  credit  of  his  own 
eloquence,  and  proceeded  to  observe,  "that  the 
Polish  exiles  wandered  like  spirits  driven  from 
Pandise.** 

The  flush  both  of  cheek  and  eye  returned  to 
the  face  of  the  young  Greek,  and  with  a  manner 
which  abashed  even  tlie  ambassador,  she  de- 
manded, in  elegant  Polish,  "How  he  knew  whe- 
ther or  not  she  herself  might  not  be  one  of 
those  Peri?"  The  ambassador  stood  for  if  mo- 
ment, as  if  thrown  into  a  perplexing  train  of  re* 
flection,  but  regaining  some  more  self-posses- 
sion, he  bowed  very  respectfully,  and  observed, 
"Have  I  not  the  honor  to  stand  before  Clara  of 
Ismeana?**  Speaking  again  in  Polish,  she  re- 
plied, *' I  am  Clara  of  Ismeanc;  and  more,  lam 
one  of  the  exiled  from  the  land  of  every  human 
worth." 

Prononnetng  the  latter  words  her  voice  waa 

raised,  and  though  harmonious  in  its  tones,  it 
reached  the  heart  of  the  young  Polish  officer, 
and  the  very  soul  of  the  Prussian  ambassador.'- 
On  the  latter  her  name  seemed  to  have  an  over- 
powering effect,  utterly  inexplicable  to  tbe  ob- 
ject. His  manner  became  respectful  tu  adula- 
tion, though  hit  WDHhip  wat  paid  to  n  deaf 
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deity.  Unrepulsed,  however,  bjr  the  coldness, 
and  even  disdain  of  Clara,  the  MubuHiidof  per- 

•everrd,  and  in  a  very  insinuating-  manner  con- 
tinued: "The  longer  we  are  in  search  of  a  (em, 
and  the  higher  its  price,  the  more  we  eftinate 
its  value.  Since  my  arrival  here,  there  is  a 
sparkling  sapphire  for  which  a  high  reward  is 
offered." 

*'  To  fend  it  to  Siberia,  to  spaiUe  on  the  fin- 
ger of  a  Samoid,"  replied  CUiia.'* 

"  To  place  it  in  a  ground  of  gold,  where  no 
rude  eye  can  scan;  or  rude  hand  tarnish  its  lus- 
tre," said  the  ambassador. 

"  Was  it  lost  on  the  field  of  Maceioewice?" 
sarcastically  demanded  Clara i  and  before  he  had 
either  time  or  pretence  of  mind  to  reply,  she 
Maumed,  in  the  same  strain,  **  If  it.waa  lost 
there,  perliaps  it  may  be  found  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  plunderers  of  the  deadl"  As  she 
pronounced  the  last  words  a  venerable  man  came 
torward,  to  whom  Clara  pointed,  and  acMresiing 
tiie  ambassador  of  Prussia,  introduced  him  as 
her  father,  and  concluded  by  observing,  **Tttere 
is  a  mystery  in  your  expresMonii  which  can  be 
explained  to  my  father,  if  necessary."  Ismeana 
paid  his  respects  to  the  ambassador,  and  led  his 
daughter  from  tbe  scene-ra  scene  in  which  it 
was  very  evident  her  feefingi  had  nothing  of 
accord. 

**  That  is  a  very  extraordinary  young  lady,'* 
aVid  Aubert  da  Bayet  to  the  Prussian  ambassa- 

r\i)T,  as  Clara  and  her  father  departed.  "Strange! 
strange!"  ejaculated  the  abstracted  ambassador, 
who  also  soon  Uft  the  gaudy  balls  and  retired  to 
his  own  hotel. 

Kvery  thmfr  in  and  near  Constantinople  has 
always  been  a  mystery  since  the  reign  of  Con- 
Btantine  I.  At  the  latter  end  of  1796,  tiiere  re* 
siv'ed  at  Pera  a  man  who  could,  by  language  and 
munner,  pass  for  any  one  of  Inlf  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  who  seemed  to  have  gained  a  per- 
ponal  knowledge  of  every  eminent  character  it 
cofitHined.  This  man  was  a  christian  of  all  fornts 
of  Christianity,  and  a  follower  of  Omar  at  Con- 
sUntinopIe,  and  of  All  at  Ispahan.  Ibrahim,  for 
such  was  his  Mahometan  namet  was  one  of  those 
who  overheard  the  conversation  between  the 
I'rus^mn  ambassador  and  Clara  Ismeana.  Though 
schooled  in  cokUblooded  hardness  of  heart,  by 
seeing  the  odious  part  of  tlie  human  character 
so  often  displayed,  the  national  feehii^'s  of  Ibra- 
him  were  generous,  humane  and  just;  and  in  a 
region  where  the  air  was  polluted  by  the  breath 
of  spies,  this  singular  man  often  counterworked 
the  most  practised  of  that  abominable  tribe. 

Whilst  Clai»  and  her  father  left  the  Hotel  de 
France  in  one  direction,  Ibrahim  and  the  Polish 
officer  we  have  mentioned  departed  at  another 
door.^  They  were  no  sooner  ii-  the  street  than 
I brahimy  without  speaking,  seized  the  arm  of 
his  companion,  and  led  him  to  the  lodging  of  the 
former,  and  into  an  inner  apartment.  They 
were  seated  severslminntetbeforeelllier  spoke, 
but  Ibrahim  at  length  broke  stteDce;  "S0|  Co- 
lonel KaraiDtki,  joo  b^ve  at  ImI  tten  Plara  Is- 
meana.'* 


**  I  hare,"  replied  Kiminski.  «<And  is  such  a 

woman  to  be  lost  in  Turke]^?'* 

**She  is  not  to  be  lost  in  Turkey,"  replied 
Ibrahim,  emphatically,  **unless  some  cursed  Ba- 
shaw should  seise  bcr  by  steslth.  B«t^  Ka* 
minski,  do  ymi  know  aught  of  Clement  llejer« 
field?" 

*'  That  gallant  young  man  fell  by  ray  side,  in 
the  fteld»''^moumfully  said  Kaminski.  "And  is 
now  alive,  and  in  good  health,"  smiling,  said 
Ibrahim.  **lt  is  only  a  few  days  since  1  myself 
returned  to  this  place  firom  Seio^  where  he  now 
resides,  in  the  fiuniljr  ol  the  uiled  Piinoe  of  Mo* 
rouzzi." 

"Clement  Meycrfield  alive!*'  rapturously  ex- 
claimed Kaminski.  "Yes,"  replied  Ibrahim, 
•*  he  is  alive,  and  is  destined  to  a  happier  fate 
than  he  himself  at  this  moment  can  hazard  to 
hope.** 

Both  were  now  interruped  by  ataiocking  at 

the  outer  door,  and  both  were  greatly  relieved 
by  a  message  from  the  Prussian  ambassador,  de- 
sirmg  Ibrahim  to  come  to  the  Prussian  Hotel 
immediately.    "Is  that  all?"  cxclaimt  d  the  rene- 


gade; "I  expected  to  sleep  to-night  in  a  sack  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Golden  Horn,'*  sauUie,  whh 
a  grim  smile,  atf  he  met  the  liiriout  uonh-i 


wind. 

Arrived  at  the  Prussian  Hotel,  he  found  the 
ambassador  violently  agitated,  walking  bscl:- 
wards  and  forwards  in  his  .hall,  into  which  Ibra- 
him no  sooner  entered  than  he  sat  down,  and 
sighed,  "My  king,  Frederick  William  II.  is 
dangerously  ill,  ana  there  is  one  thing  he  is  most 
anxiously  desirous  to  know  before  his  death, 
which  heaven  avert."  The  unexpected  address 
for  a  moment  struck  to  silence  the  ready  Ibra- 
him, but  quickly  recovering  himself,  responded* 
**  Frederick  William  is  dangerously  ill." 

"Ibrahim,"  impressively  said  the  ambassador, 
"du  you  know  aught  of  Clement  VeyerfieldP* 
"  That  is  a  question,"  replied  Ib^im,  "which 
I  have  myself  put  this  very  night?*-  "Andean 
answer,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  if  any  man  la 
the  world  can  answer." 

"If  I  was  to  answer,"  replied  Ibrahin^  "that 
the  young  Count  Meyesfield  was  alive  and  well, 
what  then?**  ^''That  I  have  received  net  only 
permission  for  his  return  to  his  home,  but  posi* 
tive  orders  to  use  every  diligence  to  induce  him 
to  return. — But  is  he  living?"  very  seriously  de- 
maaded  the  ambasmdor. 

"  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  honour,"  replied 
If)rahim,  "and  of  course  of  humanity;  therefore 
I  venture  to  say  that  Clement  Meyer&eld  is 
dRve,  but  more  I  eannot  say.  I  am  under  a 
sacred  promise  to  conceal  his  residence  from 
every  one  but  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
who  has  been  named  to  me  by  himself,  until  his 
own  permission  is  given;  Qor  would  I  have  gone 
so  far,  but  as  you  assure  me  the  proscription 
against  him  is  revoked,  he  may  rise  from  the 
dead  to  his  parents  vhA  to**— ''Chra  bmcans," 
smiled  the  ambassador.    *'0h!  my  king,  ray 

1 friend,  Frederick  William,  may  yet  have  the 
happiness  to  gee  and  cunsummate  the  reunion 
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of  Clement  and  his  parents!  A^alnit  Clement 
ne  proscription  was  ever  enacted." 

That  re-union  is  not  yei  consummated," 
iri^ied  Ibnhim;  "remember  we  arb  in  Turkey; 
nor  am  I  certain  how  far  he  may  trust  the  cle- 
mency of  an  offended  |;overnment."  ^  "With  the 
utmoet  eecority,"  repbed  the  arabMndori  '*the 
clemency  extended  to  young  Meyerfield  erisei 
from  motives  over  which  even  politics  have  but 
little  in Huence;  motiveS|the  beneiicence  of  which 
may  indeed  survive  the  heart  in  whieh  ibiey  were 
conceived." 

Measures  were  now  concerted  to  reveal  to 
Clement  the  happy  change  in  bis  prospects;  but 
all  the  address  of  the  ambassador  was  foiled  by 
the  adroit  Ibrahim,  in  regard  to  the  place  of 
concealment  of  the  young  Pole.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  no  hint  of  the  ezbtenee  of  Clement 
^oald  be  conveyed  to  either  his  parents,  or  to 
Cfaira  Ismeana  or  her  father,  until  the  young 
Count  was  aafe  with  the  ambassador,  and  his 
own  consent  obtained  to  further  proceedings. — 
This  caution,  though  taken  from  the  very  most 
generous  motives,  involved  all  parties  in  a  series 
of  miarortunes  portending  their  entire  ruin. 

To  superintend  the  many  mercantile  transac- 
tions inl^hich  he  was  engaged,  it  was  often  ne- 
cessary for  Phranza  Ismeana  to  make  voyages  to 
Soio,  Smyrna,  and  many  other  ports  of  the  Le- 
vant. Whilst  his  daughter  was  in  Poland  less 
ditliculty  attended  these  voyages;  but  young, 
wealthy,  and  beautiful,  the  daughter  was  too 

{>reciotis,  and  exposed  to  too  much  danger  to  be 
eft  under  any  protection  but  that  of  her  father, 
▲t  the  moment  when  the  splendid  fete  was  given 
by  Aubert  du  Bayet,  Ismeana  was  making  pre- 
parations to  sail  to  Smyrna,  where  he  intended 
to  remain  with  his  daughter  until  the  spring  of 
1797*  We  most  now,  however,  trace  the  steps 
of  the  supposed  lost  Clement,  and  take  leave  of 
Ismeana  and  his  family*  and  return  to  the  field 
of  Maceioewic^. 

The  immMne  superiority  of  foree  on  the  side 

of  the  Russians,  rendered  unavailing  every  ef- 
fort of  the  Poles.  Kosciusko  and  his  officers, 
seeing  all  lost,  came  to  the  desperate  resolution 
to  out  their  way  through  the  Kussian  catv&lry. — 
To  effect  this  object  a  column  was  formed.  The 
charge  and  shock  were  dreadful,  but  numbers 
and  oisdpline  prevailed.  Kosciusko  was  borne 
down  and  trampled  under  foot.  Clement  Mey- 
erfield fell  also,  close  to  his  General.  Hoth  were 
recovering  their  reason  from  the  blows  of  Rus 
aian  sabtes»  when  a  troop  of  Cossacks  approach* 
cd.  Meyerfield  had  merely  streiig'th  to  raise 
himself  to  one  knee  and  make  the  appeal  which 
saved  Kosciusko,  when  he  fainted  and  fell  again, 
with  hia  head  resting  on  the  breart  of  one  of  his 
dead  companiotis  in  arms.  He  was  himself  re- 
garded as  dead  by  the  Cossacks,  and  passed  hy 
as  snehi  hot  not  hsTlng  received  any  vital  wound 
he  soon  regained  recollection,  and  had  prese&pe 
«f  mind  sufficient  to  know  that  his  chance  TOr 
•scape  depended  on  remaining  undiscovered 
«ndi  after  dark. 

JlivM  end  weak  as  he  wa%  Cltment.  m  wcAl 


as  sheltered  from  the  view  of  the  prowling  ene- 
my, rose  and  painfully  attempted  to  seek  a  place 
of  safety'.  About  a  league  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle was  a  email  village,  which  had,  a  few  days 
before,  been  saved  from  pillage  by  the  timely 
aid  of  Clement  and  liomuald  Kholheim.  With 
great  exertion  he  reached  this  hamlet,  and  found 
all  silent.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he 
procured  the  opening  of  a  door,  but  at  length 
one  did  open.  An  old  and  very  kindly-looking 
man  appeared  witti  a  taper,  but  started  back  at 
the  view  of  the  apparition  before  him.  That 
spectre  was  in  form  of  a  man  covered  with 
blood,  his  eloUiea  torn  or  cut,  and  visage  bag* 
gsrd  in  the  extreme.  The  uniform  bes[)<)k:e  ham 
a  Pole,  and  no  sooner  did  Clement  mnke  known 
bis  name  than  a  welcome  and  benediction  were 
affbrded.  The  old  man  was  the  euro  of  the  viU 
1  age,  and  whose  grey  head  Clement  had  saved 
by  cQtttng  down  the  raised  arm  of  a  Russian 
marauder.  The  reward  was  now  given.  His 
wounds  were  dressed, and  himself  laid  on  a  good 
bed,  his  grateful  host  watching  by  him  with  un* 
remitting  care. 

Speaking  in  Latin,  to  conceal  hia  intentions 
from  the  servant,  Clement  diadosed  to  the 
cure  who  he  was,  and  the  precautions  he  had 
taken  to  impress  his  family  and' friends  with  tne 
belief  of  bis  death,  and  disclosed  also  his  ftiture 
views. 

•*  Proscribed  by  an  insulting  conqueror,**  said 
Clement,  "  I  am  in  reality  dead  to  every  thing 
dear  to  me  on  earth.  Thousands  of  my  coun- 
trymen are  flying  into  France,  but  that  ungrate- 
ful nation  shall  never  have  the  use  of  my  sword. 
If  I  must  be  a  slave,  why  am  I  here?  I  shsll 
endeavor  to  reach  Turkey.  My  life  has  been  so 
recluse  as  to  leave  me  personally  known  to  but 
a  few.  Alafi!  most  of  those  few  who  did  know 
me,  and  whom  1  loved,  a  A  at  rest.  I  sliall  now 
assume  the  name  of  Spielmai^  and  pais  as  a  Ger- 


man 

So  ktriet  was  tfie  discipline  maintained  by  Ge« 
neral  Fersen,  that  in  one  week  after  the  battle 
of  Maceioewice,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
round  his  camp  were  following  peaceably  their 
ordinary  occupations,  and  in  an  es;>ecial  manner 
the  persons  and  houses  of  the  clerf.^y  were  held 
sacred.  It  was  to  the  latter  honorable  and  truly 
politie  conduct  that  Clement  stood  indebted  for 
his  escape.  The  first  question  that  General  Fer> 
Ben  made  to  the  captured  officers  was,  if  there 
was  not  amongst  them  tlie  son  of  Alexander 
Count  Mejrerfield,  of  Ramvitz.  **  There  was,'* 
replied  Julian  Niemccwicr,  "  but  he  fell  on  the 
field.*'  **And  died  to  save  my  life,*'  patheti- 
cally ejaculated  Kosciusko. 

Tersen  sighed  deeply,  but  in  respect  to  Ihe  ' 
feelings  of  his  prisoners,  made  no  fiother  re- 
marks, except  to  inquire  in  a  particular  manner 
what  part  of  the  field  the  young  Count  had  fall- 
ent  and  next  morning  a  long,  minute,  but  of 
course  a  fruitless  search,  was  made  Vor  the  body. 
All  hope  of  his  life  and  doubts  of  his  death  be- 
bg  abandoned,  the  County  Countesib  and  Clara» 
were  i^ptiaed  of  their  kit  m  we  h»ve  rthited. 
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Clement  being  merely  bruised,  recovered  ra- 
pidly, and  in  i^few  days  took  an  eternal  and  af 
fectionate  leave  of  hb  pToteetor,  and  with  great 
fiitigue,  danger  and  difficulty,  naehed Bttcha- 
rest,  in  Wallachia.  The  reader  nny  demand, 
why  conceal  bia  existence  from  bisihend  Uomu- 
ald  Kholheim,  and  from  Niphon,  his  firithful 
serrant?  The  answer  is  simple,  an  1  may  be 
given  ill  liis  own  words  as  regards  Kbolheim — 
"The  fewer  who  know  a  secret  the  better  it  is 
kept,  and  I  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  that  fa- 
mily being  restored  to  their  country  and  for- 
tune." This  magnanimous  devotion  was  found- 
ed on  Clement  being  then  ignorant  of  the  secret 
andaaving  hand  extended  to  himselt  and  friends, 
and  that  at  the  time  he  was  almost  naked  at  Bu- 
charest, his  presence  at  Warsaw,  and  request 
made  to  the  Russian  commander,  would  bare 
restored  whoever  they  were  exerted  to  restore. 
But  such  is  the  fate  of  man. 

Clement  again  concealing  himself  from  Ni- 
phon,  was  the  consequence  of  his  bmng  one  of 
those  who  knew  the  real  relation  between  that 
young  man  and  Clara.  Niphon  was  about  thir- 
ty>hve  years  old,  was  the  natural  son  of  Fhranza 
Ismeana,  and  of  course  the  natural  brother  of 
Clara.  This  fact  was  known  only  to  Ismeana, 
the  father,  to  Niphon,  and  Clement.  Clara  was 
entirely  unconscious  that  the  unremitting  and 
watchml  attenUon  of  Niphon  to  her  welfare  and 
erery  wish  was  paternal  regard.  When  Phranza 
Ismeana  sent  his  daughter  into  Poland,  Niphon 
requeated  to  follow  herf  the  father  gUdly  ac- 
ceded, and  Niphon  procured  the  place  he  so 
long  and  worthily  held.  Clement  naturally  con- 
cluded, that  if  Niphon  knew  of  his  being  alive, 
that  his  brotherly  fbellngs  would  induoe  him  to 
reveal  to  Clara  a  secret  of  such  importance. 

Ntphon  followed  his  father  and  sister  back 
into  Turkey,  whilst  Clement  became  a  wander* 
er  under  the  name  of  Spielman,  and  reached 
Bucharest  as  we  have  seen.  Seated  near  the 
stove,  his  hat  over  his  face,  and  silent  in  a 
erowd,  Henry  Spielman  listened  to  the  jargon 
of  tavern  loungers  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival  at  Bucharest.  As  a  noisy 
Wallachian  was  showing  his  scars,  and  fighting 
bis  battles  with  his  crutch,  a  very  prepossessing 
man  sat  down  by  Clement,  and  addressing  him 
in  excellent  German,  made  some  passing  re- 
marks»  and  then  eontinued  by  obsennng,  "There 
is  not  one  other  person  but  ourselves  in  the 
room  who  understands  German;  we  may^  there- 
fore, Goaverse  freely,  ML  Spielman.  You  will 
pardon  me,  sir,  when  I  say  your  appearance  has 
uiterested  me  very  greatly,  and  has  also  excited 
the  respect  of  another  man  of  more  consequence 
than  myself.**  Here  the  stranger  put  into  the 
hand  of  Clement  a  note  of  invitation  from  prince 
Morouzzi,  to  visit  him  at  bis  palace  the  ensuing 
CTening.  Whilst  Clement  held  the  note  in  his 
hand,  and  was  pondering  on  the  singulsrity  of 
the  circumstance,  his  new  friend  eyed  him  at- 
tentively, and  at  length  rising,  wbHst  repeating 
the  respectful  interest  he  had  before  prefessed, 
mmd  concluded  by  faying,  "I  will  have  the  plea- 
i»2 


sure  to  meet  you  and  be  your  drogoman  on  this 
verge  of  two  religions,  where  you  find  all  the 
vices  of  both,  and  little  of  the  vittnes  of  either.*' 

Reileetlog  seriously  on  his  situation,  whilst 
fearing  some  evil  design,  Clement  concluded, 
however,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Hospo- 
dar,*  though  he  eoold  not  Account  for  why  it 
was  given.  Evening  of  the  next  day  came,  and 
the  stranger  was  true  to  his  appointment,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  young  Count  was  ushered 
into  a  splendid  room,  where  sat  'a  very  intelli- 
gent looking  man,  and  one  upon  whose  features 
sat  a  benevolent  smile.  Addressing  Clement  in 
German,  he  welcomed  him  to  Bucharest,  but 
hinted  politely  thatM.  Spielman  might  naturally 
dread  disguise,  as  he  must  himself  be  more  than 
he  pretended.*' 

**I  am  what  I  pretend,'*  replied  Clement;  •*! 
am  an  exile."  Of  which  you  may  find  many 
in  every  island  of  the  Archipelago,'*  said  Mo- 
rouzzi. 

Here  refreshments  were  brought  in,  and  Cle- 
ment finding  himself  for  a  moment  restored  to 
the  enjoyment  of  polished  society,  and  his  eye 
filled  by  the  picture  of  magnificence  which  cus- 
tom had  made  requisite  to  enjoyment,  became 
more  elevated  than  he  had  been  for  many 
months.  There  were  but  the  three  persoat  in 
the  room,— the  Hospodar,  Clemen^  and  tl^ 
stranger.  The  conversation  became  very  ani- 
mated, and  naturally  turned  on  the  great  events 
of  the  timesi^and  especially  on  the  revolutions 
of  France  and  Poland.  Towards  the  latter  the 
Hospodar  artfully  drew  Clement,  and  the  young 
disguised  Pole  was  no  little  astonished  to  find 
each  of  his  entertainers  minutely  aequainted 
with  Poland.  The  characters  of  the  raonarchs,  ' 
ministers^ and  conspicuous  £uropean  Generals, 
passed  in  review.  Clement  was  all  attention, 
and  was  thrown  completely  off  his  guard,  when, 
after  a  short  silence,  the  Hospodar,  looking 
earnestly  in  his  iace,  asked  him,  "If  he  had 
ever  travelled  In  Poland."  Clement  could  not 
deny  but  he  had  been  in  that  country.  *'  And 
at  liauwitz,  m  Posen,"  continued  the  Hospodar. 
<*  Perhaps  you  may  have  known  the  Count  and 
Countess  of  Meyerfield?*? 

Clement  could  command  himself  no  longer; 
his  hp  quivered  with  indignation  and  at  the 
treachery  he  supposed  had  been  praetised  upon 
him,  and  rifling,  observed  in  Polish,  **  I  am  be* 
trayed.** 

The  Hospodar  and  the  stranger,  by  whose 
means  Clement  had  been  brought  to  thepaliee, 
both  smiled  at  his  emotion;  but  the  former, 
kindly  taking  his  hand,  reseated  him,  as  he  ad« 
dressed  him  thus— 

"  We  are  correct;  you  are  Clement,  son  of 
Alezandeif  Count  Meyerfieid  and  Scverina,  of 

*  A  title  riven  to  the  princes  or  other  Tarkiah  viee 
gerenU  of  Wallachia  Md  Moldavfau  EsocpC  ia  not 
having  military  authority,  the  UotpodarS  are  FMbas. 
They  have  generally  been  ehoeen  irom  the  Gre«lu  of 
the  Pbanoo,  and  since  the  reign  of  Sclim  III.  confined 
to  four  families;  thiMS  of  IhS  tWO  SoeSBM,  CstHsiatMy 
sad  Msroaaai. 
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Kaifowa ;  bat  you  ire  not.bettajed;  you  are 
•afe  and  amongst  friendi.** 

■  •*The  nnmcnt  I  saw  you  enter  the  cify," 
now  observed  Ibrahim— forit  was  ihe  same  every 
u  tiere  present  rencg^  ido  whom  we  have  already 
introdaeed— "your  stronp^  resemblance  to  your 
excellent  mother  enabled  me  to  recog-nize  her 
son.  To  that  son  I  can  now  pay  a  heavy  debt; 
not  one  of  gratitude,  but  of  money  actually  ad- 
vanced. I  am,"  continued  Ibrattim,  "  by  nation 
a  Frcftchman,  but  was  by  an  accident,  not  ne- 
cessary to  mention,  thrown  early  into  Turkey. 
I  was  a  soldier  in  their  army  when  the  Turks 
were  defeated  by  the  Russians.  I  was  unhorsed 
and  on  the  point  of  being  massHcred,  when  1 
was  saved  by  a  very  pleasing  looking  young 
man,  whom  1  afterwards  learned  was  only  a  vo- 
lunteer under  .    He  was  a  Pole, 

and  your  father — it  was  Count  Meycrfield.  By 
his  mean^  I  was  taken  to  Warsaw,  aubsisted, 
and  supplied  with  meana  to  return  to  Constanti- 
nople." 

Clement  now,  at  their  joint  reciuest,  gave  a 
reeital  of  the  events  which  had  contributed  to 
reduce  him  to  his  present  condition.  It  would 
be  injustice  to  say  hU  narrative  was  heard  witS 
attention — it  was  heard  with  the  most  intense 
interest.  As  Clement  closed,  Morouzzi,  whose 
hatred  to  the  Russians  was  as  national  and  more 
durable, exclaimed,  ^'Thattigress neversleeps." 
Both  then  promised  to  Clement  whst  they  reli- 
giously fulfilled, — inviolable  secrecy  as  to  his 
rame,  or  his  beinpf  yet  alive.  But  Ibrahim  went 
farther.  He,  with  great  adroitness,  induced 
Clement  to  accept  pecuniary  aid,  as  payment  of 
money  advanced  by  Count  Meycrfield.  In  fine, 
Morouzzi,  under  various  pretences,  retained 
Clement  in  bis  family,  snd  in  the  spring  of  1795, 
they  both,  with  Ibrahim,  removed  to  Conttan* 
tinople. 

Tn  that  city  Clement  learned  the  return  of 
c;lara  and  her  father,  who  were,  he  found,  re- 
siding near  the  palace  of  Morouzzi.  This  intel* 
lipencc  imbittered  his  residence,  lie  explain- 
ed fr.yikly  to  Morouzzi  the  relation  between 
theuif  avowed  his  unchangeable  ailection,  but 
declared  that  in  his  adverse  fortunes  no  earthly 
evil  could  be  so  distressing  as  to  have  liia  exist- 
ence revealed  to  that  devoted  woman.  He 
atated  that,  known  as  he  wss  to  both  Clara  and 
Xiphon,  his  discovery  was  certain  if  he  remain- 
ed eitherat  the  IMianar  or  at  Pera.  Ibrahim  was 
then  consulted,  and  by  his  advice  Clement  was 
removed  to  the  Island  of  Sdo.  There,  secluded 
from  the  world,  and  hopelessly  separated  from 
his  almost  adored  parents,  and  from  her  whom 
life  was  less  preeioui^  the  balmy  gales,  the 
orange  and  citron  groves,  the  richest  vineyards 
on  earth  bloomed  in  vain;  his  soul  recoiled  upon 
itself.  In  some  moments  of  peculiar  despond- 
ence he  mentally  exclaimed,  I  must  return 
home,  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  my  parents." 
But  recollecting  himself,  would  again  mentally 
reject  the  altermtive.  «<  I  am  dead  to  them, 
mourned,  and  If  not  foffottea,  time  will  aoften 


their  regrets,  and  why  ahoold  I  bring  ruin  on  ray 

father's  house?" 

But  whilst  the  heart  of  the  exile  was  thus 
praying  on  itself,  and  youth  wrestling  with  can- 
kering care,  events  were  in  train  to  restore  him 
to  his  home,  his  country,  and  the  beloved  of  his 
inmost  bosom. 

January  13th,  1797,  Phransa  lameana,  with 

hia  children,  sailed  from  Constantinople  on  their 
voyage  to  Snnyrna,  and  by  a  freak  of  fortune 
Ibrahim  was  a  passenger  in  tUe  same  vessel.— 
The  intention  mtiie  renegade  wss  to  visit  and 
prepare  Clement  for  the  change  in  his  fortunes: 
and  as  at  that  season  vessels  leaving  Constantino- 
ple was  rare,  he  was  compelled  to  go  by  the  route 
of  Smyrna.  Sailing  slowly  down  the  Marmora 
and  the  Hellespont,  Ibrahim  put  his  powers  of 
insinuation  once  more  to  the  trial,  in  procuring 
the  confidence  of  hia  felldw*ps8sengers,  and 
succeedcfl.  He  found  by  their  conversation  that 
the  memory  of  the  family  of  Meycrfield  was  vi- 
vidly and  gratefully  cherished.  With  that  deep 
caution  which  so  many  cover  under  levity,  but 
concealed  by  Ibrahim  under  the  apparent 
phlegm  of  a  Turk,  he  gained  all  he  desired  to 
know  from  the  ismeana  fiimily,  without  exciting 
in  any  of  the  members  of  that  family  the  smallest 
suspicion  that  he  ever  knew  Clement  or  his  pa- 
rents personally.  He  dbcovered  tiiat  of  alf  poe- 
sible  discovenies,  the  most  weld>me  to  them 
would  be  the  re-appearance  of  Clement. 

The  voyage,  from  contrary  winds,  was  rather 
tedious,  though,  for  the  season,  not  otherwiae 
unpleasant.  It  was  the  fourth  day,  in  the  morn- 
ing-, before  the  vessel  cleared  the  Dardanelles, 
and  entered  the  open  Archipelagot  and  the  fifth, 
in  the  afternoon,  before  the  high  promontory  of 
Cape  Signi,  in  the  island  of  Mytilene,  was  de-- 
cried.  Passing  that  cape,  the  course  was  chang- 
ed to  flOUth<east,  in  oirder  to  reach  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna. 

The  two  last  days  had  been  uncommonly  fir^e, 
bat  the  afternoon  of  the  last  evinced  to  the  prac- 
tised ey^  of  Ibrahim  and  Ismeana,  that  a  north- 
east gale  was  threatened;  nor  was  the  menacing 
aspect  of  the  heavens  the  only  enemy  they  hutl 
to  dread;  the  Grecian  and  Asiatic  islands,  always 
infested  with  pii^tes,  were  so  at  that  time  in  nn 
extraordinary  dcj^ree.  In  1792,  by  the  instig-a- 
tion  of  Kussia,  and  from  the  national  hatred  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  Turks,  the  famous  rover, 
Lambro  Cazzloni,  ravaged  msny  of  the  Turkish 
towns  in  the  Archipelago,  captured  their  ves- 
sels, and  excited  universal  terror.  Finally  aban- 
doned by  the  Russians,  and  overwhelmed  by  m 
superior  force,  the  fleet  of  Lambro  was  destroy- 
ed, his  companions  slain,  and  himself  ^driven 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  of  Albania.  The 
maritime  daring  of  Lambro  did  not  perish  with 
his  power,  for  many  of  his  most  intrepid  officers 
•scaped,  snd  without  his  grandeur  of  soul  or 
humanity,  ponessed  with  profound aeamansliip  » 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  inttioaleiiavil^* 
tion  of  Greece  and  western  Asia. 

Nearly  opposite  Porto  Caloni,  in  the  island  of 
Mytilene,  aa  their  barque  was  alow^y  botu% 
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alonf^,  Ibrahim,  whose  ghn  w«b  eonstently  in 

his  hand,  called  to  Ismeana,  and  pointed  out  a 
low  vessel  coasting  towards  Cape  Petra.  *'That 
villain,'*  observed  Ibrahim,  "  is  a  pirate,  from 
whose  fsngs  the  coming  storm  may  save  us,  for 
1  fear  nothing  else  can."  Ismeana,  naturally 
brave,  but  feeling  as  a  father,  remained  silent, 
whilst  trembling  with  anxiety.  ♦«!  have  made 
that  atupid  blockhead  drunk,"  said  Ibrahim, 
speaking  of  the  captain,  ♦•in  order  to  save  him 
and  ourselves.  If  be  is  caught  by  any  of  Lam- 
bro's  disciples*  impaling  may  be  a  mitigation  of 
bis  fate.'* 

^Tbe  storm  and  the  pirate  came  together,  and 
night  soon  followed.    Happily  the  wind  raged 
from  the  north^st,  and  Ibrahim,  who  now 
conducted  the  vessel,  laid  her  to  the  south  wwrd, 
with  a  view  to  reach  the  small  group  of  Spalma- 
doiti,  between  the  peninsula  of  Tchesme  and  the 
island  of  Scio.    This  was  effected  as  if  by  a 
miracle,  and  next  morninj^  discovered  their  pi- 
rate enemy  about  a  quarter  league,  bearing 
down  upon  them.   The  captain  now,  as  sense- 
less  from  terror  as  he  was  from  wine  the  day 
before,  left  the  command  to  Ibrahim,  w  ho  made 
every  effort  to  reach  Porto  Delfino,  in  the  island 
of  Scio,  about  three  leagues  distant,  but  the  su- 
perior  sailing  oF  the  pirate  defeated  the  exertions 
of  the  mercliant  vesseL 

»•  We  may  as  well  die  with  arms  in  our  hands 
as  be  massacred  by  those  monsters,"  said  Ni- 
phon,  as  his  weeping,  terrified  sister,  who  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  relation  between 
them,  hw»  on  his  arm. 

"Our  teistance,"  replied  Ibrahim,  who  with 
steady  eye  was  viewing^  the  approaching  horde 
ot  cut  throats,  «  wiU  only  exasperate  their  fero< 

There  was  little  time  to  deliberates  the  pirate 
ran  alongside,  and  grappled  the  merchantman, 
and  msUntly  upwards  of  twenty  armed  blood- 
snckers  were  on  her  deck..  Their  commander 
with  the  body  of  a  Hercules  and  the  look  of  a 
demon,  seized  on  the  shrieking  Clara,  A  blow 
irom  her  brother  was  returned  by  another  and 
Niphon  was  hurled  into  the  waves,  and  all  re 
sistance  ceased. 


In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  the  pirates 
paid  no  farther  regard  to  Niphon,  who,  an  ex- 
eelleat  swimmer,  was  but  little  stunned  by  the 
blow,  and.  recovering  his  presence  of  mind, 
threw  himself  on  his  back,  and  keeping  his  face 
only  out  of  the  water,  slowly  floated  towards  the 
shore  of  Scio.   The  storm  of  the  day  before  had 
abated,  and  a  gentle  south-east  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  coast  of  Asia.    When  he  thought 
nlmselr  beyond  the  notice  of  the  pirates,  lie 
turned  and  sw  am  In  hopes  to  be  able  to  make 
Scio,  which  he  effected,  though  nearly  exhaust- 
ed.   In  part  wafted  into  a  small  cave  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Delfino,  the  almost  distracted  Ni- 
phon  was  observed  by  a  man  from  shore,  who 
had  been  witness  to  the  capture,  though  at  too 
l*r  distance  to  see  the  struggling  victim  until  be 
came  near  tht  Uuid.   No  sooner  diseof  ere d. 


however,  but  the  impulse  to  give  assistance  was 
followed  by  haste  to  receive  the  unfortunate. 

Niphon  was  rising  to  his  feet  as  the  stranger 
met  him  uiih  open  arms.  A  scream  of  madden- 
ing sstonishmenr  burst  from  both.  The  succor- 
ing stranger  was  Clement  Meycrfield.  The  first 
impulse  was  to  rush  into  each  other's  arms;  bwt 
Niphon,  recollecting  his  father  and  sister,  raised 
his  hands  towards  the  two  vessels,  and  in  a  \'oiee 
choaked  witn  rage  and  despair  exclaimed,  "My 
father  and  my  sister  Clara  are  in  the  hands  of 
that  infernal  crew." 

Zimmerman,  in  his  Essay  on  Solitude,  has 
long  since  recorded  an  observation  of  Count 
Lippe  Buckeburg,  that  the  extreme  of  safety 
and  danger  has  the  same  efibct  on  the  human 
nund.    In  the  present  case  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
servation was  fully  sustained.  Two  men,  whose 
whole  earthly  happiness  was  at  stake,  were  re- 
stored to  instant  calmness.    Clement  had  rode 
from  the  city  of  Scio  that  morning,  and  had  an 
excellent  horse,  on  which  both  mounted,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  reached  the  city  again.  l*he 
distance  was  about  ten  English  miles  Happily 
there  was  a  French  sloop  of  war  in  the  harbor, 
which  had  come  in  a  few  days  befose.  Clement 
had  made  some  acquaintance  with  the  young 
captain,  who,  light  of  heart,  was  as  brave  as— as 
any  Frenchman.  Without  seeing  the  astonished 
citizens,  who  beheld  Clement  and  his  eompanion 
passing  through  the  streets  at  full  gallop,  both 
reached  the  harbour,  and  hailed  the  ••Aigle 
Jaune"— Yellow  Eagle.    Their  gestures  and 
cries  gave  alacnty  to  the  aetive  Frencbmani  and 
they  were  in  a  few  moments  on  board. 

"For  God's  sake,  my  Iriend,"  exclaimed  Ro- 
selle,  the  French  captain,  **«rhat  is  the  accident 
or  danger?" 

In  a  few  but  impressive  wordy,  N-phon  ex- 
plained the  case  to  Hoselle,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  more  the  wings  of  the  Yellow  Eagle 
were  before  the  wind.    For  onpc  the  wary  pi 
rate  was  in  a  fair  way  to  fall  an  instant  victim  to 
his  contempt  of  Turkish  navigators.  Roselle 
exposed  no  colors,  and  as  the  Yellow  Sagle  came 
up  the  strait  she  was  at  first  mistaken  for  a 
Turkish  vessel,  but  her  superior  sailing  unde- 
ceived the  pirate.   The  valuable  effects  and 
prisoners  had  already  been  secured,  and  the 
merchantman  set  on  fire.    The  dread  that  the 
prisoners  might  be  exposed  to  a  terrible  death 
saved  the  pirate  from  instant  capture,  as  Niphon 
insisted  on  himself  visiting  the  burning  vessel. 
Clement  was  restrained  by  main  force  from  be- 
ing of  the  party. 

This  enmination  gave  time  to  the  pirate  to 

gain  the  pass  between  Spalmadori  and  Scio,but 
no  sooner  was  it  ascertained  that  Ismeana,  and 
his  daughter,  and  Ibrahim,  were  borne  away, 
than  every  featherefthe  Yellow  Eagle  was  again 
set,  and  it  now  became  a  chase  for  life.  The 
pii^ale  no  sooner  cleared  the  northern  coast  of 
Scio  but  he  tacked  to  the  south-west,  and  stand 
ing  between  cape  St.  Nicholas  and  the  islands  of 
Ispera  and  Aiiti-Ispera,  sailed  directly  for  the 
Strait  between  Funto  Dailo  and  Cape  Guardia. 
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A*  the  (laj  advanoed  the  wind  freshened  horn 
the  south-east,  and  the  rapid  sailint;;-  of  both  ves- 
sels  may  be  estimated,  as  they  passed  the  strait 
between  AndrosandNegropont  before  midnlay, 
a  distance  from  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  in  Scio,  of 
seventy  Enghsh  miles;  and  when  darkness  sepa- 
rated them  from  each  other's  view,  they  were 
oflT  Cape  Skylleo,  in  the  Moren,  having"  made 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  and  if  their 
wanton  thirst  of  blood  cnttld  have  admitted  ab< 
atinenee,  the  pirates  might  have  escaped.  But 
though  sailing  for  their  lives,  as  Roselle  had 
hoisted  the  tri-colored  flag-,  and  let  them  know 
the  enemy  they  were  to  encounter  or  escape,  as 
their  vessel  was  passing  between  Cape  Colonni, 
in  Attica,  and  the  island  of  Zea,  a  random  shot 
WM  aimed  at  a  defenceless  fishing  boat,  which 
killed  two  men,  and  left  a  third  struggling  in 
the  waves.  Anxious  as  Roselle  and  his  officers 
and  friends  were  to  seize  the  ruthless  villains, 
their  humane  feelings  could  not  admit  their  pass- 
ing a  fellow  creature,  who,  Indirectly;  was  ex- 
poted  to  the  peril  of  death  by  their  agency. — 
The  sails  were  slackened,  and  the  fisherman 
was  brought  on  board.  The  humane  act  was 
amply  rewarded;  the  rescued  Greek  was  a  very 
intelligent  seaman,  and  informed  Roselle  that,  if 
he  was  not  mistaken,  the  pirate  Ihey  were  in 
chase  of  was  Cam  of  Voatixsa,  and  if  so,  he 
would  attempt  no  harbour  before  reaching  the 
Gulf  of  Arta;  and  that  to  secure  him,  the  best 
|ilan  would  be  to  press  on  directly,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  reach  that  gulf  befoie  him. 

The  advice  of  the  Greek  was  so  evidently 
correct  that  it  was  adopted,  and  the  Yellow  Ea- 
g\e  kept  before  the  wind,  and  cleared  the  island 
of  Cerigo  early  next  mmming.  Both  the  ensu- 
ing days  were  hazy,  but  towards  evening  of  the 
second  day  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west, 
the  mists  and  rmn  ceased,  and  as  the  mr  cleared, 
the  Yellow  Eagle  was  found  off  the  northern 
point  of  the  island  of  Cezaloma,  and  with  the 
distant  hills  of  St.  Mauro  reflecting  a  beautiful 
evening  sun;  but  a  far  more  welcome  sight  was 
the  pirate,  issuinp:  from  the  strait  between  St, 
Maura  and  the  two  opposing  islands  of  Catalo- 
nia and  Ithaca,  ft  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  the  rover  had  taken  the  inner  passage, 
whilst,  by  the  advice  of  the  Greek  pilot,  the 
'  French  ship  was  navigated  westward  of  Cepho- 
Ionia  and  St.  liana. 

Escape  was  rendered  impossible:  the  two 
ships  were  within  point  blank  shot  when  they 
were  discovered  to  each  other.  Roselle  made 
the  conflict  short  and  decirive.  He  avoided  the 

use  of  his  cannon  after  a  single  broadside,  from 
fear  of  destroying  tlie  prisoners  on  board  the  pi- 
rate, but  bore  directly  down  upon  his  enemy, 
wbo^  knowing  the  desperation  of  their  situation, 
made  a  determined  resistance.  The  Yellow 
Eagle  was  laid  alongBide,  and  with  severe  loss 
bonded  the  pirate.  Clement  and  Niphon  were 
amongst  the  foremost  on  deck.  They  were 
warned  by  the  Greek  pilot,  that  Cars  of  Vostiz- 
^  would  probably  blow  up  his  vessel  rather 
than  be  takeoA  and  that  catastrophe  wa»  only 


prevented  by  the  desperate  bravery  of  Kiphon, 
who,  rushii:g  down,  cut  the  arm  from  the  shoul- 
der of  the  desperado,  whilst  stretched  to  apply 
the  match;  a  second  blow  terminated  his  career.  ' 

Roselle  h;id  given  orders  to  show  no  quarter; 
and,  indeed,  none  was  demanded.  The  pirates 
either  fought  to  the  last  or  cast  themselves  into 
the  sea. 

Roselle  and  Clement  were  both  sliphtly  woun- 
ded. The  Greek  pilot  and  several  of  the  crew 
were  severely  weunded,  and  eight  were  slain. 
Shall  we  describe  the  meeting  between  Clara 
and  Clement,  or  will  not  the  heart  of  the  reader 
participate  the  overflowing  raptures  which,  on 
one  side,  was  receiving  a  treasure  long  consign- 
ed  to  the  grave? 

The  beauty  and  innocence  of  Clara,  and  the 
white  hairs  of  her  father,  had  made  some  iin* 
pression  on  the  hearts  of  even  their  nefarioos 
captors;  but  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  prisonen 
was  secured  by  the  pressing  danger  from  the 
French  cruiser,  and  the  presence  of  mind  of 
Ibrahim.  The  rcnegado,  schooled  by  a  life  of 
incessant  change,  was  equally  collected  in  safetr 
or  d»  n  ger.  Whether  in  the  saloons  of  the  Trench 
ambassador  at  Pera,  or  a  captive  on  the  deck  of 
Cora  of  Vostizzn,  he  was  ever  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  characters  bjr  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. His  own  preservation  and  that  of  his 
two  fellow-suflPerers,  and  also  the  poor  captured 
Greeks,  depended  indeed  on  his  exertions.— 
Subdued  by  indescribable  terror,  the  father  and 
daughter  clung  to  each  other.  The  ruffian  Cars 
advanced  to  separate  them,  when  Ibrahim,  with 
ever  smiling  composure,  stepped  before  the  fe- 
rodous  commander,  and  observed*  "liable  en]p* 
ttin,  we  are  thine;  to  thy  bravery  we  submit, 
but  oh!  do  not  tear  asunder  the  child  and  pa 
rent  I  fear  much,  if  thou  do'st,  that  maiden 
cannot  survive.'* 

Avarice,  the  mother  of  so  many  crimes,  was 
for  once  arrayed  to  protect  the  innocent  and 
feeble.  One  of  tiie  crew  whispered  to  Cars, 
"Remember,  Halil,if  we  can  save  this  diamond 
o\ir  fortunes  are  made.  By  the  Holy  Star,  the 
Grand  Seignor  would  make  terms  for  such  s 
priae." 

They  had  but  little  time  to  parley.  The  Greek 

captain  and  his  men  were  secured  in  the  hold; 
their  vessel  rifled  and  set  on  fire.  Ismeana,  his 
dau||;hter,  and  Ibrahim,  were  confined  in  the 

cabin.  It  was  apparent  from  the  slowness,  and, 
in  some  respects,  carelessness  of  their  proceetl- 
ings,  that  the  pirates  apprehended  no  immediate 
danger,  and  were  completely  nirprtBed  bj  the 
Yellow  Eagle. 

Ismeana  and  his  child  were  too  much  occu- 
pied by  the  greatness  and  bitterness  of  their 
fate  to  observe  aught  around  them,  hot  Ibrahim 
was  cool  and  attentive;  and,  to  his  own  astonish- 
ment, was  called  into  counsel.  He  was  ordered 
on  deck  as  the  csnvaas  of  the  Tellow  Ba^le 
swelled  and  cleared  the  coast  of  Scio,  sweeping 
before  the  wind  towards  the  Spalmadori.  \Vith 
every  alacrity  the  pirates  were  getting  under 
way»  as  Ibrahiqi,  with  the  aword  at  bb  throat, 
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wti  ordered  to  esamine  the  approtching  vessel, 
and  i^ive  hi»  opinion  of  what  ibe  wu9. 

With  the  utmost  composure  Ibrahim  exa- 
mined the  Yellow  Eagle,  and  knowing  the  (oily 
of  any  deception,  told  Can  Voslizza  that,  in  hia 
opinion,  the  vessel  before  them  was  a  French 
cniizer.  This  accorded  with  the  ill'concealed 
lieani  of  the  pirate  crew,  and  now  all  sail  was 
made  to  elear  the  sirtiit  and  gain  the  open 
JS^ean  sea.  Ibrahim  remained  on  deck,  and 
bad  full  leisure  to  behold  the  chase.  As  the 
pirate  coasted  along  the  northern  shore  of  8do, 
there  were  strong  doubts  which  course  to  pur- 
sue, but  the  direct  one  to  their  ullimate  strong' 
hold  was  adopted  and  both  vessels  made,  per- 
haps, the  most  rapid  voyage  ever  performed 
from  the  island  of  Scio  to  the  coast  of  the  Ho- 
rea.  As  the  day  declined,  the  spirits  of  the  pi- 
rates rose;  and  as  the  sun  sunk  into  the  bosom  of 
the  deep,  a  long-,  hoarse,  and  demoniac  laugh, 
mingled  with  the  winds  over  the  sea  of  Greece. 
Darkness  and  death  were  the  least  evils  which 
iHing  over  the  heads  of  Clara  and  her  father. — 
riie  most  dreadful  of  all — slavery — seemed  the 
fate  of  one  of  the  roost  finished  beings  in  Eu- 
rope. In  her  ravings  of  regret,  the  peaceful 
CKstle  of  Meyerfield  seemed  a  paradise,  from 
which  she  was  forever  driven,  to  be  plunj^ed 
into  a  yawning  gulf.  The  spirit  of  Clement 
seemed  to  l>eckon  from  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
but  he  seemed  enthroned  immeasurably  beyond 
her  reach.  The  mournful  shade  of  her  brother 
invited  to  regions  uf  peace,  but  he  also  appeared 
to  soar  fiar  from  earth. 

Ismeana,  as  his  breaking  heart  yearned  over 
his  loat  children,  the  most  poignant  regret  added 
to  his  almost  unbearable  misery.  **  Why  did  I 
remove  my  children  from  the  sun  of  civiliza- 
tion?" groaned  the  old  man — "why  did  I  expose 
thfai  angtd'in  these  regions  of  darkness,  horror, 
and  efime?  Oh  my  Cboa,  my  Niphon!" 

Ill  those  days  of  anxiety,  Hope  and  fear,  Ibra- 
him was  by  far  the  most  collected  person  in 
either  vessel.  As  the  darkness  of  night  in* 
creased,  he  observed  the  pirates  keeping  their 
ctiurse,  and  next  morning,  whilst  passing  be- 
tween Cape  Saint  Angelo  and  the  iaiand  ut  Ca- 
rigo,  a  vessel  was  descried  at  the  fkr  distant 
Bouth-west,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  Yellow 
Jblagle.  The  pirate  slackened  sail,  and  did  not 
pass  Cape  Metapan  until  after  mid  day.  This 
precaution  of  prudence  was  the  ultimate  cause 
of  their  capture,  as,  if  the  pirates  had  continued 
their  press  of  sail,  they  must  have  reached  the 
Gulf  of  Arte  belbre  the  Yellow  Bagle. 

The  forenoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  chase  the 

wind  blew  almost  a  gale  from  the  south-east,  as 
if  to  aid.  these  enemies  of  man;  and  their  joy  be- 
came boisterous,  and  forthe  first  time  insulting 
to  th  eir  prisoners.  Rude  and  obscene  jests  were 
bandied  along  deck,  and  their  anticipated  fro- 
heks  on  shore  hailed  with  great  glee.  But  their 
joy  was  doomed  to  a  rapid  and  fatal  interrup. 
tion.  As  their  vessel  was  clearing  the  very  nar- 
row strait  between  Cape  St.  Mamo  and  Cepha- 
Jopia,  the  wiod  at  onc9  chang<;d,  aud  came  witl^ 


great  force  from  the  north-west.  The  little 
island  of  Ithaca  lay  behind  them,  and  belbre 
thfm,  bearing  down  with  loud  shouts  and  full 
sail,  their  terrible  enemy,  the  Yellow  Eagle. 

Ibrahim  always  afterwards  expressed  his  opi- 
nion, that,  if  k  moment  of  reflection  bad  been 
permitted  them , their  prisoners  would  have  been 
massacred}  but  the  danger  caiM  too  ia]rfd  and 
overpowering,  and  the  iisae  of  tiie  contest  al- 
reaiiy  related. 

Clement  and  Niphon  burst  into  the  cabin  to- 
gether, where,  interlocked  in  each  other's 
arms,  bat  the  trembling  father  and  daughter. — 

Receive  our  souls,  thou  God  of  mercy,"  fer- 
vently breathed  Ismeana,  as  he  pressed  his  child 
and  hid  his  face  from  the  expected  stroke. 

"  My  father,  my  sister,*'  exclaimed  Niphon, 
throwing  himself  at  lixeir  feet,  **you  are  safe, 
you  are  free!*' 

We  are  safe  and  free,**  replied  Ismesna.— 
"Oh,  my  son— can  that  be  my  son?" 

"  it  is  your  son,  botli  your  sons,"  rejoined  Ni- 
phon; *'  here  is  Clement'  raised  from  the  dead." 

"Oh,  I  am  indeed  in  the  heaven  of  the  bless- 
ed," sighed  Clara,  wildly,  raising  her  head  aud 
gazing  around  her.  **I  hear  the  Toices  of  n|y 
father,  brother,  and  my  Clement.** 

Yes,  my  Clara,  you  do  hear  the  voice  of 
your  Clement,"  and  once  more  she  was  enclosed 
to  bis  bosom,  as  Ibrahim  with  most  heartfelt  joy 
surveyed  the  group. 

Whilst  this  too  joyous  scene  passed  in  the  ca- 
bin, captain  Roselie  was  erikcting  a  high  part  on 
deck*  laughing,  sinking  Ca  Ira,  and  jeering  the 
poor  liberated  Greek  captain  and  his  crcM',  as 
they  were  introduced  to  di>y  light  from  the  hold 
of  the  pirate. 

My  guod  friend,  I  am  sorry  to  raise  you  from 
Styx,  so  tar  from  home,"  roared  Koselle  to  the 
bewildered  Greek  captain.  <*YoU  have  had  a 
fine  passage  through  the  Gycladei^  and  half 
round  the  Pelopone«susi  where  do  yon  suppose 
you  are  now?" 

*•  In  the  land  of  the  living,**  replied  the  Greek, 
with  more  naivete  than  could  be  expected. 

"Yefi,"  replied  Uoselle,  and  for  which  the 
Grand  Seignor  will  never  be  sufficiently  grate* 
ful,  I  fear;  but  here  is  a  swift  sailer  to  carry  you 
back  to  Constantinople,  from  where,  If  you  take 

my  advice,  you  will  remain  until  until  you 

learn  to  go  to  sea." 

Whilst  these  arrangements  were  made  on 
deck,  the  party  in  the  cabin  liad  regained  a 
small  share  of  their  senses,  and  by  aid  of  Niphon 
and  Ibrahim,  their  effects  and  money  were  re- 
moved from  the  pirate  vessel  to  the  Yellow  Ea- 
gle; and  the  former,  with  all  ahe  contained, 
abandoned  to  the  poor  plundered  Greeks,  who 
made  eat,  in  ^e  eoofse  of  the  winter,  to  jeach 
the  Bosphorqs. 

The  wounded  men  dressed,  and  the  dead 
consigned  with  due  honours  to  the  deep,  with 
every  other  Bfceiasry  order  given.  Captain 
Roselie  stood  in  and  rode  out  the  heavy  sea  of 
the  night  after  the  battle,  in  a  smalt  harbour  of 
Qapalonia,   The  oe<t  day  the  wind  shifted  to,^. 
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Vhe  soutb-weflt,  and  Roselle,  addressing  Isme< 
m,  observed,  **  I  have  to  visit  Corfu  before  my 
return  to  France,  and,  as  I  am  so  near,  if  not  in- 
convenient, I  would  prefer  doing  so  now." 

Ismeana  replied,  "I  have  some  mercantile 
concerns  to  settle  at  that  place»  and  have  there- 
fore no  objections  to  sue  h  a  conrse."  It  was 
then  agreed  to»  and  the  wings  of  the  Yeilow 
Eagl«  onee  more  expanded,  tad  nexl  morning 
they  were  nfely  moored  in  the  barboor  of 
Corfu. 

Ibrahim  had  informed  Clement  of  the  interest 
taken  in  hit  fate  bjr  the  Prossian  ambassador ; 
titat  bit  return  to  Poland  was  open,  and  that  for 
reasons  he  could  not  ex  plain,  the  Prussian  apents 
were  anxious  for  his  return.  To  these  untx- 
pected  changes  of  fortune  Ibrahim  sat  before 
him  the  joy  of  his  parents,  and  the  happiness  of 
bearing  to  them  such  a  daughter  as  Clara.  A 
long,  and  we  need  not  ssy,  interestinir  conver- 
atftion  took  place  between  Clement,  Clara,  and 
Ismeana  and  his  son.  Who  had  most  influence 
on  Clement  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine,  but 
before  thegr  arrived  at  CorTu,  it  wat  settled  that 
Koselle  was  to  convey  them  to  Smyrna,  from 
whence  they  were  to  proceed  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  concert  farther  measures  with  the  Prut- 
aian  embaatador. 

On  a  soft  winter  morning  the  Yellow  Eagle 
•»vas  at  anchor  before  the  town  and  harbour  of 
(Jurfu,  and  preparations  making  to  land  the  Is- 
meana family,  as  Roselle  facetiously  oalled  his 
passengers.  A  pilot  conducted  them  to  shore, 
where  they  were  met  by  anoihcer,  who  escorted 
Uiemto  the  government  hall,  where,  amongst 
u  erowd  which  had  been  attracted  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  arrival  of  the  Yellow  Eagle,  and 
the  interesting  events  of  her  cruize,  entered  a 
foreign  officer.  Their  eyet  met.  Clement — 
RomuaM — were  exchanged.  "  Was  it  my  he- 
Ipved  friends,"  moat  earneatly  breathed  Rorau- 
ald|  'Hrho  were  tbut  tnatched  from  ten  thoiuand 
deatht?» 

"They  were  your  fiiencTs,"  replied  Clement, 
"and  here  is  their  gallant  deliverer,"  presenting 
the  really  noble-looking  Botelle,  who,  blooming^ 
in  youth,  embrowned  by  exposure  to  the  sea, 
and  now  animated  by  a  well  deserved  inward 

1'oy.  It  was  seldom,  indeed,  in  the  history  of 
luman  viciatitude,  that  a  more  attractive  group 
waaever  formed.  The  venerable,  tull,  and  still 
gracefiul  Ismeana; — his  exquisitely  beautiiul 
daughter; — the  manly  and  martial  appearance  of 
Clement,  Romuald,  Roselle,  Niphon,  and  Ibrtp 
him,  under  the  novel  circumstances  of  the  case, 
for  the  moment  silenced  all. other  subjects  of 
diicoarte  at  Corfu. 

The  eeremonies  of  publle  reception  being 

finished,  RomuaM,  bowing  to  Ismeana  and  his 
daughter  smdinely  observed*."  My  friend  Cle- 
ment und  myself  have  to  settle  which  of  u^*  are 

to  sustain  the  heavy  charge  of  **  hfre.  be 

paused,  and  then  resumed,  While  the  dispute 
IS  pending,  there  is  another  person  to  coqmiU-— 
my  father." 


Romuald  nowli^d  the  vondiirihg  party  to-tbe 
skirts  of  the  town»  where,  embosomed  in  an 
orange  grove,  rose  a  rustic  but  elegant  little 
seat,  into  which  they  were  led,  and  in  wliicb  ad* 
vanced  to  receive  them  LabanofT  Kholheim.-^ 
Here,  in  a  recess  of  the  island  of  Corfu,  the 
events  of  the  past  years  were  recalled,  and  a 
more  smiling  futurity  opened  to  one  family, 
whilst  clouds  and  lengthened  elite  hiang  on  ano- 
ther. 

The  Kholheims  had  made  arrangementa  to 
remove  to  the  United  States,  and  afwr  the  de- 

parture  of  their  guests,  only  a  few  weeks  inter- 
vened until  they  had  passed  the  herculean  gates 
and  the  shores  of  Europe  were  lost  to  their  view. 
Let  us  now  follow  the  fitmily  of  Ismeana  and 
their  friends. 

After  a  few  days  repose  at  Corfu,  the  French 
captain  sailed  fbr  Smyrna,  where  he  anchored 
safely  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  where 
he  received  the  most  valuable  of  all  rewards — 
the  gratitude  of  those  worthy  to  be  grat;eful;  and 
in  a  few  weeks  heard  of  their  safe  arrival  at 
Pera. 

Clement  and  his  now  betrothed  Clara  were 
received  in  the  open  arms  of  the  Prusnan  ambaa* 

sador.  **\on  have  led  us  all  a  fine  chase,  ycung 
man,"  said  the  ambassador,  "and  have  much  to 
repent  of;  but  we  may  hope  this  gem  (pointing 
to  Clara)  will  be  your  ransom  from  future  exile. 
And  Ma'lle.  Ismeana,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
gem  you  have  received  from  tlic  held  of  Maci- 
cieowicer" 

To  this  retort,  so  long  delayed,  Clara  blushed 

and  was  silent;  but  her  father,  with  tears  of  g-m- 
titude,  pressed  the  hand  ui  liie  ambassador, 
saying,  with  strong  feeling,  **  Let  my  «child  be 
once  in  safety  in  the  c:islle  of  Meyerfi^ld,  in 
christian,  civiUzed  Europe,  and  my  gray  hairs 
will  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace,  and  my 
heart  will,  to  its  last  pulse,  bless  tite  king  and 
people  who  have  j»-tven  her  protection." 

The  next  day  after  thi-i  happy  interview,  Cle- 
ment and  Clara,  in  the  Prussian  chapel  at  Pera, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassHdor  and  suite, 
her  lather  and  brother,  and  Ibrahim,  were  united 
to  no  more  separate  in  life.  Enjoying  safetx, 
hope,  and  cultivated  society,  let  us  le:ive  them 
a  few  weeks,  and  once  more  revis  t  die  desolate 
castle  of  Heyerfield,  and  the  still  discoiuolale 
parents. 

The  8|unttg  of  1797  was  far  advanced,  and.  the 

third  year  was  nearly  closed  since  tlie  fatal  news 
rei^hed  them  that  tiieir  sweetly  beloved  son  lay 
cold  and  unburied  on  the  field  of  death.  The 
afternoon  was  balmy,  as  the  countess,  with  an 
unusually  cheering  smile,  invited  her  husband  to 
a  seal  in  the  porch,  commanding  a  distant  view 
of  Rauwitz,  and  the  fine  lines  ot  trees  between 
the  city  and  castle. 

**  I  know  not  why,  my  husband,  but  all  this 
day  my  heart  has  been  remarkably  light  and  Joy- 
ous," saikL  the  eountess.  I  can  even  think 
without  a  tear  on  Clement."  '*  Is  not  that  a 
carriage?"  interrupted  the  coupt.  "It  is,  my 
Scveiiiia,  and.ljt  is  the  esiTiag^of-^yes,  i  i^ay 
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cull  him  onr  friend— the  marquis  oFLucchesini. 
Your  spihu  have  been  iiifuseu  into  my  bosom, 
8ef«rina,  but  I  hope  no  new  calamity  may  check 
our  lightness  of  heart." 

Here  Lucchesini  advanced,  and  was  received 
and  ushered  into  the  hall.  Sweeping  his  eye 
round  the  table  curtains^  and  other  indications 
of  mourning-,  he  playfully  observed,  "My  friend?, 
why  this  preservation  of  painful  reniennbrancesP 
are  our  joys  to  be  fleeting,  and  our  griefs  lasting 
as  life?" 

Is  there  not  often  the  highest  enjoyment," 
inournfully  observed  the  countess,  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  some  sorrows?" 

"There  may  be  such  an  enjoyment,"  replied 
the  mairquis,  "  but  for  my  part,  if  I  bad  lost  a 
child,  and  was  mourning  oirer  the berearement, 

would  very  willingly  give  up  the  joy  of  grief 
for  that  of  seeing  my  restored  son."  As  the 
last  words  were  pronounced  with  a  marked  em- 
phasis on  BOK,  th«  maniois  ftzed  his  look  search- 
ingly  on  his  auditors,  whilst  taking  from  his  ser- 
vant a  rery  richly  encased  casket,  which  he 
placed  before  the  astonished  coimtess,  handing 
her  a  gold  key.  **Please  open  that  case,  madam, 
Snd  let  us  see  its  contents." 

The  countess  opened  the  casket,  and,  as  the 
lid  fell  back,  a  scream  of  unutterable  surprise 
escaped  her.  The  first  object  which  presented 
itself  was  a  very  richly  set  miniature  of  lierself, 
which  bad  been  lost  at  a  ball  given  in  Ueclir,  by 
Frederick  William  II.  when  prince  royal*  Tlie 
second  was  an  envelop  of  vellum,  on  which,  in 
the  hand  writing  of  the  king,  was  a  fuU  pardon 
to  her  ton,  and  an  invitation  to  return  to  his  pa- 
ternal home,  and  a  promise  of  future  honours, 
promotion  und  protection. 

"  Wliat  meaucih  all  this?''  earnestly  demanded 
both  the  count  and  countess. 

*•  I  could  n"\er  boast,"  smilingly  replied  I/ic- 
chesini,  "of  being  very  clear  iu  verbal  explana- 
tions, but  one  will  soon  be  here  who  can  better 
supply  my  awkwardness;  and  thU  evening  a  a  ay 
be  ihe  minister  and  cuurUer,  i  will  fur  once  be  a 
man." 

'fhe  very  rapid  advance  of  two  carriages  drew 

them  all  to  the  porch.  The  foremost  carriagt^ 
tlashed  forward  to  the  steps  of  the  c.T^tle,  and 
Clement  and  Clara  were  at  the  feet — iu  the  arms 
of  their  parents. 

Ismeana,  his  son»  and  Ibrahim,  were  unseen. 
But  why  say  more.'  That  reader  who  would 
prefer  any  dtscription  to  the  pic'.ure  involunia- 
Htly  formed  in  the  mind,  deserves  not  to  revel  at 
eaatle  Heyeriield  cn  such  an  evening. 

Though  restored  to  their  son  and  to  happi-. 

•  Msa  beyond  hope,  stdl  mystery  hung  over  the 
conduct  of  the  king.  That  mystery  waa^dissi- 
pated  by  his  death,  in  the  same  year.  Lucche- 
»ini  then  explained  that,  when  prince  royal, 
Frederick  liaa  seen,  admired,  and  loved,  Seve- 
rina  of  Kargowa.  It  was  him  who  picked  up, 
and,  against  the  rules  of  all  codes  but  one,  re- 
tained her  portrait.  Difference  of  rank  forbade 
an  honorable*  i|nd  the  heart  of  the  prince  con- 

.  «ehrid  iA>  other  eonnection*  Severinn  waa  to 
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him  a  sister,  and  when  the  revolution  took  place 
in  Poland,  and  when  Clement  joined  the  army, 
positive  orders  were  given  to  leave  unmolested 
the  count  and  countess;  and  when  Clement  was 
supposed  to  be  slain,  instructions  were  sent  to 
the  ambassadors  and  consols  of  Prussia,  to  pro- 
tect him,  if  by  any  happy  chance  be  should  be 
found  amongst  the  fugitive  Fdes.  ThedcMeiM- 
ment  we  know. 

Frederick  WiJIiam  II.  lived  to  receive  at  bis 
court  the  count  of  Meyerfield  and  his  children, 
and  to  see  restored  to  every  bliss  that  earth  can 
give,  Severina  of  Kargowa.  His  days  were  few 
after  this  happy  consummation.  On  the  17tli  of 
November,  of  the  same  year,  the  nephew  and 
beloved  protege  of  Frederick  II.  ceased  to  live. 

MARK  BANCROFT. 


Fnin  ihe  United  Service  Journal  for  Pebrunry. 

THE    MAROON  WAK. 

The  histories  of  detached  corps  and  isolated 
vessels,  and  the  personal  narratives  of  indivi- 
dual officers  and  men,  of  which  we  are  enabled 

to  give  so  many  interesting  specimens  in  the 
United  Service  Journal,  have  all  the  elements 
of  the  old  heroic  tales,  with  the  addition  of  the 
humanity  and  regulated  feelings  of  civilized  life, 
and  with  that  high  spirit  of  military  gallantry 
and  pride,  which  is  justly  to  the  glory  of  the 
present  age.  The  partisan  warfare  in  the  revo- 
lutionary contest  of  America,  is  replete  with  in- 
terest, but  the  attention  of  Europe  has  been 
more  recently  ab(>orbed  by  the  Guerilla  exploits 
of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Penmsula.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  upon  record,  a  war  sustained  by  eavages 
against  disciplined  troops,  m  a  manner  more 
extraordinary  than  any  with  which  we  are  ae- 
qoainted.  We  allude  to  the  Maroon  war  of  Ja- 
maica. The  Maroons  were  totally  ignorant  of 
cooibmad  movements  and  discipline  i  they  were 
not  commanded  by  men  of  education,  capable  of 
impaiting  the  latter  and  comprelicnding  the 
former;  nor  were  they  stimulated  by  patriotism, 
or  made  enthusiasts  by  religion.  In  all  these 
respects  they  were  totally  diflbrent  from  the 
Guerillna.  Their  war  was  produced  solely  by  a 
love  of  plunder,  and  of  a  life  alternating  be- 
tween the  most  torpid  indolenoe  and  the  moat 
daring  enterprise,  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of 
existence.  Thoy  had  no  cannon,  nor  cavalry; 
tbeit  arms  consisted  of  swords,  and  muskets 
without  beyoneta,  but  with  these  they  ellbeted 
what  is  almost  incredible. 

The  white  and  slave  population  of  Jamaica 
formed  a  mere  belt,  extending  round  the  eoasla. 
The  interior  of  the  island  is  a  mountainous  aeene 
of  wild  and  savage  nature.  It  abounds  with  im- 
mense rocks,  with  rugged  acclivities,  and  often 
with  sides  absolutely  perpendieular.  In  these 
rocks  there  are  numerous  fissures  and  small 
glens  of  luxuriant  herbage,  presenting,  perhaps, 
the  roost  romantic  and  sublime  scenery  in  the 
world.  The  whole  interior  of  t%9yffrii|^abound.^ 
ed  » imneiiae  foraetureea»  er  wie  eevefted  wiih 
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brushwood,  and  with  a  gigantic  heibage,  cap«- 
M*  of  ooneailing  any  number  of  hmd.  The 

thorny  brambles  oAen  rendered  whole  tracts  of 
country  impassable,  except  to  the  Maroons,  who 
cut  narrow  passages  through  them,  or  who,  up- 
on their  hands  and  knMif  cotttd  travel  under- 
neath thorn  for  miles.  These  sub-labyrinths,  in- 
tricatOc  tortuous,  and  dangerous  in  the  ex  reme, 
had  been  made  by  the  wild  hogs,  and  through 
them  the  Maioone  travelled  upon  all-fours,  un- 
til, coming  lo  an  opening,  their  unerring  miiskets 
picked  ofl'our  videttes  and  sentries,  and  totally 
destroyed  our  outposts,  without  our  men  seeing 
the  enemy  by  whom  they  were  werificed. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  country  could  be  more 
favorable  to  aavage  warfare.  In  the  centre  of 
the  bland,  from  east  to  west,  ran  three  parallel 
lines  of  glens,  called  cockpits.  In  each  parallel, 
these  natural  basina  were  bounded  by  stupen- 
dous rocks,  and  conunuiiicaied  with  each  other 
by  fissures,  irregular,  narrow,  steep  and  rugged. 
The  rocks  fencing  the  cockpits  to  the  south  were 
almost  iaaccessibie  in  every  place,  whilst  those 
to  the  north  were  absolutely  perpendicular. — 
Most  of  these  cockpits  abounded  wkh  majestic 
trees,  and  the  soil,  watered  by  innumerable  rills, 
was  luxuriant  in  the  extreme. 

The  Maroons  were  the  descendants  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  of  negroes  who  had 
fled  from  their  Spanish  masters  into  the  interior, 
when  we  captured  the  island  m  1655.  Their 
nambenhad  been  increased  by  runaway  slaves 
•f  every  deieription,  but  particularly  by  the 
restless,  brave,  and  ferocious  African  tribe  of 
the  Coromantees.  Among  the  Maroons  was  a 
class  with  jet  black  complexions  and  regular 
handsome  features.  The  whole  tribe  of  Maroons 
however,  were  tall,  well  made,  and  athletic;  and 
when  the  Duke  of  Kent,  after  their  surrender 
end  shipment  to  Halifait,  inspected  them,  he 
pronounced  them  the  most  extraordinarily  fine 
body  of  men  he  had  almost  ever  seen.  Their 
feaui  of  strength  and  agility  surprised  our  ofli- 
cers.  They  uuuld  climb  trees  like  monkeys, and 
could  ascend  rocks,  and  bound  from  crag  to 
crag,  whore  our  most  active  soldiers  could  not 
•pproaoh.  Their  keenness  of  eye  was  most  ex» 
traordinary;  and  su  acute  was  their  sense  of 
bearing,  that,  with  their  ears  to  the  ground, 
they  could  delect  our  movements  at  a  distance 
at  which  theirs  to  us  were  totally  inaudible. — 
Patient  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  could  select 
nutritions  roots  and  herbs  from  the  many  which 
in  that  dimate  vrere  deemed  poisonous;  whilst 
oar  ignorance  prevented  our  diseriminating  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  consequently  deprived 
US  of  the  use  of  all.  Almost  every  man  possess- 
ed n  rifle,  fowling  piece,  or  musket,  end  their 
accuracy  at  6re  was  proved  by  the  fennel  tO  be 
•eperior  to  any  thing  on  record. 

Their  6rsC  Chief,  Cudjoe,  had  carried  on  a  re 
golar  war  against  us,  until  his  name  became  the 
vefktion  of  our  officers  and  the  terror  of  every 
white  inhabitant.  At  length  we  obtained  f'om 
thtM«H«Uet  shom,  n  body  of  feni^avages, 


Mulattoes,  Indians,  and  Africans,  called  Black 
Shote.  These  men,  under  en  English  edveotu- 
rer,  named  James,  fought  the  Maroons  in  their 
own  style,  but  with  very  inferior  success.  The 
ferocity  of  the  war,  and  the  cruelties  practised 
upon  the  white  inhabitants,  are  incredible.  At 
length  by  the  aid  of  these  Black  Shots,  and  at 
an  enormous  expense  of  lives,  we  penetrated  to 
the  vicinity  of  Cudjoe's  fastnessee.  Upon  a  high 
tableland  of  several  seres,  called  Flat  Caver 
River,  we  built  a  set  of  barracks,  with  four  bas- 
tions and  high  walls.  In  these  we  kept  our 
etores  of  provisions  andammunitiott,  with  a  eon- 
siderable  body  of  militia  and  regulars.  The  fa- 
tigue of  bringing  up  supplies  from  the  coast,  by 
which,  in  that  climate,  our  troops  had  sufifered 
great  mortality,  was  now  sparea,  and  the  pre- 
datory  excursions  of  Cudjoe  were  considerably 
checked. 

The  Government  now  thought  the  Maroons 
were  in  their  power,  especially  as  they  had  beea 
quiescent  lor  several  weeks,  when  they  sudden- 
ly learned  that  Cudjoe  and  bis  whole  tribe  bad 
decamped  from  their  scene  of  operation  in  the 
gouth-eest  of  the  island,  and  had  moved  to 
Trelawney,  near  the  entrance  of  the  great  line 
of  cockpits  to  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  i»U 
ami.  The  6rst  and  largest  of  those  cockpits  was 
eaUed  Petty  tlivor  Bottom.  It  contained  about 
soven.acres  of  verdsnt  soil,  and  the  inaccessible 
sides  were  covered  with  the  largest  forest  trees. 
The  entrance  was  a  mere  Sasure,  passable  only 
by  the  most  vigorous  and  agile  of  mountaineer*, 
and  from  the  sides  of  which  a  few  riflemen  might 
have  defended  the  defile  against  any  numbers,  or 
any  speeiee  of  attack. 

Under  these  circumstances  did  a  few  hundred 
savages  keep  the  whole  island  of  Jamaica  rn 
terror,  baffie  our  military  force,  and  oblige  us 
at  last  to  oflbr  terms  of  peace<  Col.  Guthrie 
was  sent  to  make  the  overtures,  and  ihe  scene 
between  hiui  and  Cudjoe  was  characteristic  ra 
the  extreme,  the  daring  savage  suddenly  be- 
cauie  a  timid  slave.  The  negociation  took  piece 
in  one  of  the  wild  fastnesses  of  the  mountains, 
lo  which  Col.  Guthrie,  had  advanced  to  otfer 
terms.  Cudjoe  was  rather  a  short  roan;  on- 
commonly  stout,  with  very  strong  African  fea- 
tures, and  a  fH3culiar  wildnecs  in  his  manners. — 
He  had  a  very  large  luinpof  flesh  upon  his  back, 
which  was  partly  covered  by  the  tattered  re- 
mains of  an  old  blue  coat,  of  which  the  skirt 
and  sleeves  below  the  elbows  wore  wanting.— 
Round  his  heed  was  a  eeanly  piece  of  dirty  white 
cioth;  he  had  a  pair  of  loose  drawers  that  did 
not  roach  his  knees,  and  a  small  round  hat  with* 
out  any  rim.  On  his  right  side  hung  a  cow's 
horn,  with  some  powder,  and  a  beg  of  large 
cot  slugs.  On  his  leA  was  a  knife,  three  inches 
broad,  in  a  leathern  sheath,  suspended  under 
the  arm  by  a  narrow  strap  that  went  round  his 
shoulder.  He  had  no  shirt,  and  his  clothee  and 
skin  were  covered  with  the  red  dirt  of  the  cock- 
pits. Such  was  the  chief;  and  his  men  were  as 
ragged  and  dirty  at  himMlf;[Bj|4zaUd^ad<giigi^ 
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and  catlatses.  Thi»  treaty,  signed  in  1788,  was 
.  as  if  between  regular  belligerents,  but  it  stipu- 
lated that  in  fature  the  Maroona  should  be  re- 
I  gtatored,  and  bare  two  white  agants  Maiding 
I  amongst  them.  From  this  period  to  the  last  ana 
moat  aariotts  war  of  1795,  the  relation  of  the 
Marooin  to  th«  whitea  became  totally  different. 
Their  conneetion  was  friendly,  and  the  planters 
had  created  in  them  both  a  contempt  and  a  ha- 
tred of  the  negroes,  whom,  when  fugitives,  they 
alwayi  caught  and  restored  to  their  mtatera. — 
lathis  war  it  was  proved  that  all  the  movements 
of  the  difierent  chiefs  or  leaders  of  gangs  had 
been  isolated  and  independent;  there  had  been 
no  communication  between  them,  and  the  o^ct 
IS  therefore  the  more  Htouahiog. 

By  this  treaty,  the  Maroons  at  Trelewney 
Town,  their  principal  seat,  had  1500  acres  of 
lend  allotted  to  them.  A  white  superintendent, 
with  four  eaaiatantf,  reiided  there.  They  be- 
eane  attached  to  the  planters,  and  rendered 
them  all  homage  and  very  essentini  services.— - 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  large  body  of  Coro- 
nanteo  aegfoee  bad  rieen  upon  their  maaters, 
and  were  successfully  contending  with  our 
troops,  murdering  all  that  fell  into  their  hands, 
the  llaroonff  attacked  them  in  the  woods,  kill- 
ed two  thirds  of  their  number,  and  brought  the 
rest  back  to  subjection.  A  Major  James  was 
the  principal  superintendent  of  the  Maroona. — 
He  was  the  eon  of  the  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Black  Shot  men;  and  the  supeietitious  terror 
which  the  Maroons  bad  entertained  towards  the 
father,  they  transferred  to  the  son,  accompani- 
ed, however,  with  veneration  and  aShction.  Ma- 
jor James  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  per- 
aon.  With  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  and 
tbeaeieBee  of  a  aoldier,  he  poaseaaed  all  the  in- 
Btincta  and  every  corporeal  quality  in  equal  per- 
fection with  the  Maroons.  Ho  could  beat  the 
fleetest  of  them  in  their  footraces,  could  foil 
their  wresting  matchea  and  sword  fights,  and 
could  wear  them  out  with  fatigue  in  the  danger- 
ous chase  of  the  wild  hogs  in  the  mountains. — 
He  was  unerring  with  the  rifle;  and  such  was 
his- influence  among  the  tribea,  that  he  could 
stop  the  ferocious  conflicts,  subdue  their  feuds, 
and  punish'  the  turbuiant  in  the  most  aummary 
manner.  Upon  this  man  the  Government  de- 
pended. Major  James  was  posaesied  of  a  pri- 
▼ate  fortune,  and  would  occasionally  absent 
himself  from  his  duty  to  attend  to  bis  estates. — 
A  law  of  compulsory  residence  was  passed, 
which  ho  refused  to  obey,  except  upon  an  in- 
crease of  salary;  and  ha  was  dismissed  from  his 
employment.  The  Maroons  were  chagrined  in 
the  extreme  at  thia  circumstance  i  and  did  all 
thojt  could  do  to  get  Major  Jamea  again  amongst 
then.  The  authorities  were  inexorable.  Uther 
arenoMtaBeM  oeenrred  to  iiritate  the  Maroons; 
the  Negro  iaenrrection  in  St.  Domingo  unsettled 
their  minds,  and  finally  a  very  questionable  act 
of  severity,  not  to  say  of  cruelty,  was  practised 
upon  thorn  at  thie  unfortunate  juncture.  Two 
Maroona  had  been  taken  up  for  sonio  oflhnce  in 
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the  town  ofMontegd  Baj,  and  the  magistrate 

had  them  flogged  by  a  runaway  negro,  before 
the  alavea  of  the  town.  The  antipathy  and  con- 
tempt of  the  Maroooe  for  the  negroea,  we  have 
already  noticed.  This  indignity  was  not  to  be 
borne,  and  it  led  to  a  moat  fatal  war.  Gen. 
Palmar  and  the  local  authorities,  with  aome  of 
the  principal  proprietofs  of  the  north  side,  wrote 
to  the  capital,  advising  that  Major  James  might 
be  restored  to  his  office,  and  that  concessions 
might  be  made  to  these  people.  These  requests 
were  unattended  to,  and  imme^tely  after  the 
war  broke  out.  Lord  Balcarras,  the  Governor, 
deemed  these  men  so  formidable,  that  he  direct- 
ly proclaimed  martial  law  thronghoot  the  island, 
and  detained  the  expedition  about  to  sail  for  8t. 
Domingo.  The  Success  frigate  was  in  the  of- 
fing, having  on  board  the  88d  Foot,  Col.  Fitch, 
a  regiment  in  tho  finest  order;  and,  what  is  ex> 
traordinary  for  the  West  Indies,  mustering  a 
thousand  rank  and  file  on  the  parade.  The  Suc- 
cess was  recalled  by  signal,  and  made  to  disem- 
bark the  troops. 

Lord  Balcarras  proceeded  immediately  to 
Montego  Bay,  where  he  published  a  violent 
philippic  against  the  Maroons,  tellhiig  them  that 
their  town  was  surrounded  by  troops,  lemstanco 
was  in  vain,  and  that  he  had  set  a  price  upon 
the  heads  of  all  who  did  not  aurrenaer  in  tour 
days. 

This  impolite  proclamation  stmck  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants,  and  roused  the 
Maroona  from  equivocal  submisaion  to  the  moat 
determined  resistance.  A  shnilar  ^reomstanoe 
of  an  unfortunate  nature  had  gust  occurred.— 
Col.  GalUmore,  who  had  been  sent  to  negociats 
with  the  Maroons,  had,  during  a  conference, 
contemptuously  taken  from  his  waistcoat-pock* 
et  a  handful  of  musket-balls,  and  shaking  them 
in  the  faces  /)f  the  chiefs,  declared  that  those 
were  the  only  arguments  they  should  have  from 
him.  The  Maroons  shortly  after  attacked  hia 
house,  and  wreaked  a  signal  vengeance  upon  hit 
family.  Gen.  Palmer  had  given  passports  te 
six  Maroon  captains,  to  pioceed  to  the  Govern- 
or in  the  capital.  Midway  these  men  were 
seized  by  the  commanding  oflicer  of  the  militia, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  passports,  were  or- 
dered into  irons  bv  Lord  Balcarras.  The  General 
expressed  himself  h^bljr  ineeneed  at  thie  breach 

of  faith. 

On  the  8th  of  Aug.  Lord  Balcarras  aent  bis 
despatch,  commanding  the  surrender  of  the  Ma- 
roons, on  pain  of  setting  a  price  upon  their 
heads.  On  that  day  Col.  Sanford,  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  18ih  and  20th  Light 
Dragoons,  took  post  about  four  mtlea  north  of 
the  Maroon  town.  Lord  Balcarras,  at  the  head 
of  the  83d  regiment,  eatablished  himself  at 
Yaughan's  Field,  a  mile  and  half  from  the  Ma- 
roon town,  whilst  several  thousand  militia  were 
at  Kensington  estate,  in  his  rear,  to  protect  tbe 
convoys  of  provisions.  The  regular  troopa 
amounted  to  about  1600.  The  Maroon  town 
lief  twentj  mitoi  soathpeatt  of  Montofo  Ilaji 
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and  eighteen  miles  from  Falmouth.  The  road 
from  Montego  Baj  for  the  first  nine  miles  is 
good,  after  which  it  is  8teep»  rugged,  and  afford- 
ing faeililiM  of  defenea  afainst  any  hostile  ad- 
▼ance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  last  four 
or  five  miles  of  the  road  from  Falmouth.  The 
Harooiw,  torriSed  by  thii  military  array,  on  the 
1 1th  of  August  sent  their  chiefs  and  seventeen 
leading  men  to  offer  submission  and  fealty  to 
Lord  Balcarras,  who  however  put  these  men  in 
irons,  and  sent  them  on  thip-board.  Of  all 
th  ings,  the  Maroons  had  a  horror  of  being  ship- 
ped from  the  island.  One  of  the  Chiefs  commit- 
ted aiiteide  by  ripping  open  his  bowels,  and  this 
experiment  of  sorrender  taught  the  Maroons 
■what  litile  clemency  they  had  to  expect  from 
Government.  Two  of  the  chiefs  who  had  come 
to  the  oat-posts  Co  parley  about  pacification,  on 
their  return  found  that  the  Westmoreland  mili- 
tia haU  destroyed  their  town,  burnt  the  provi- 
tion  grounds,  and  ill  used  their  families.  I'he 
,  eword  wae  noir  drawn  ^and  the  scabbard  was 
thrown  away.  Lord  Balcarras  had  with  him 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  13th  Light  Dra- 
soone,  dnmoanted;  detachments  of  the  17th 
XAght  Dragoons  under  Captain  Bacon;  and  one 
iundred  of  the  62d  Foot. 

So  far  from  surrendering  on  the  12th,  the 
Maroons  were  eo  incensed  that  they  attacked 
two  of  our  detachmerita  on  that  day  and  sevcre- 
^  handled  them.  Lord  Balcarras  ordered  CoL 
Sanford  to  make  a  forward  movement,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  88d  and  of  the  militia,  was 
intended  to  surround  the  Maroon  town.  The 
Maroons  allowed  Col.  Sanford  to  advance  into 
a  defile»  when  they  opened  a  tremendow  fire 
upon  him  from  ambushes  on  his  right  and  left, 
and  killed  him  and  almost  all  his  men.  Not  a 
single  Maroon  was  hurt.  The  whole  plan  had 
lieen  badly  eontrived. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  surround  both  towns, 
and  to  destroy  all  their  provision  grounds.  A 
track  was  cut  through  the  thick  brambles  and 
brash  wood,  the  line  Imng  guided  by  the  bugles 
of  the  17th  Dragoons.  After  infinite  toil  in  the 
rainy  season,  a  light  iield>piece  was  brought  up 
through  this  track,  and  both  towns  were  taken 
po88es:.iten  of.  But  to  the  astonishment  of  Lord 
Balcarras,  they  were  found  abandoned;  the  Ma- 
roons, as  might  have  been  expected,  had  re- 
tceated  to  the  eoekpit  with  all  their  Talnables. 
Into  this  cockpit  our  troops  were  made  to  fire 
repeated  volleys,  the  echoes  of  which  were  suc- 
eeeded  by  loud  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  Ma- 
roons, who  rejoiced  at  our  waste  of  ammunition. 
Lord  Balcarras  now  retired  to  Montego  Bay, 
and  left  the  command  of  the  troops  to  Col. 
Fitch,  of  the  88d. 

More  wttdom  now  guided- oor  measures,  but, 
from  unavoidable  circumstances,  almost  all  our 
outposts  were  surprised,  our  working  parties  were 
destroyed  by  ambuscades  and  our  eonToys  and 
detachments  generally  cut  to  pieces.  In  but  one 
instance  could  we  ascertain  that  a  single  man 
of  the  enemy  had  beeo  killed.  Many  parleys 
tfiok  plack,  but  the  honr«r  of  tha  Maroons  at 


being  sent  On  ship-boafd,  praventad  any  favor** 

ble  conclusion. 

Col.  Fitch  employed  a  strong  working  party 
of  slaves,  supported  by  aeveral  flanking  com- 
panies of  regulars  and  militia,  to  cut  a  line 
throughthe  brush  wood  and  thorny  bramble8,that 
he  might  communicate  with  some  corps  on  his 
right.  They  had  scarcely  worked  half  a  mile 
from  head-quarters,  when  the  party  fell  into 
ambush,  the  troops  suffered  severely,  and  the 
Maroons  massacred  a  great  number  of  the  Ne- 
groes. About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  head- 
quarters, in  another  direction,  there  were  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  men,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Lee,  of  the  83d,  who  had  secured  himself 
with  palisadoes  and  a  breast-work,  but  had  re- 

Eorted  that  his  post  might  be  commanded  by  the 
[aroons  from  the  heights.  On  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember Col.  Fitch,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
went  to  visit  the  post  in  company  with  the  Ad- 
jutant of  the  83d  and  many  other  officers.  We 
may  judge  of  the  nature  ot^ the  country  from  the 
fact,  that  Col.  Fitch  was  obliged  to  make  use  of 
a  compass,  and  to  set  his  watch  by  that  of 
Lieut.  Dixon,  of  the  Artillery,  at  bead-quarters, 
who  was  desired  to  6re  a  field-pieea  preeisely  at 
twelve  o'clock.  Three  hours  were  thus  occu- 
pied in  traversing  one  mile  and  a  half.  Col. 
Pitch  fotmd  the  post  untenable,  and  he  proceed^ 
ed  with  a  small  party  a  few  hundred  yards  in 
advance  to  determine  upon  a  better  position. 
Coming  to  two  diverging  paths,  he  hesitated  a 
minute  which  to  take,  when  a  sodden  volley 
from  the  Maroons  in  the  brush-wood  killed  or 
wounded  almost  every  man  in  the  party.  Col. 
Johnson  was  unhurt,  but  seeing  Col.  fitch  ait- 
ting  desperately  wounded  on  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  and  hearing  some  Maroons  cock  their  mus- 
kets, he  endeavored  to  make  him  lie  down,  but 
in  this  even  hurried  affiirt  another  ball  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  Of  a  return  befoia  us  of  ninety 
three  killed  and  wounded,  we  find  seventy  killed 
and  only  twenty-three  wounded,  so  accurate 
was  their  fire. 

Col.  Walpole,  of  the  18th  Dragoons,  was  now 
appointed  Cammander-in-Chief,  with  the  rank 
or  Major  OeneraL  He  declared  that  the  Island 
would  be  lost  if  the  troops  sofiered  another  de- 
feat. While  njaturing  his  plans,  an  attack  was 
made  on  a  strong  outpost,  commanded  by  Ma- 
jor Godley  and  Capt.  White  of  the  8Sdw  One  of 
the  sentries  had  declared  that  he  saw  a  Ma- 
roon passing  in  the  dark.  The  men  were  turned 
out,  and  formed  into  two  parties,  and  advanced 
at  daybreak.  No  vestige  of  an  enemy  appear- 
ing they  returned,  and  Major  Godley  entering 
his  hut,  ordered  his  negro  boy  to  bring  him  his 
eoflee.  At  the  instant,  the  boy  was  shot  through 
the  head,  and  a  voUey  from  the  Maroons  did 
great  execution  amongst  our  men.  The  post 
was  bravely  defended,  but  at  last  abandoned 
with  eonsiiierabia  loss. 

Gen.  Walpole  resolved  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive during  the  rainy  season.  He  trained  his  men 
to  light  infantry  manoeuvres  and  bush-fightings 
be  salaetad  soma  of  tha  bast  itfla-ahoti,  naraaa* 
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ed  the  enemy  by  false  alarms,  and  made  feint 
*"*ck»  to  draw  off  their  attention,  whilst  he 
•learad  the  ooaatry  aroand  him  of  the  brush- 
wood and  high  grass.  At  length  making  a  feint 
attack  at  a  distance,  he  pushed  a  strong  body 
or  troops  with  a  howitzer  and  field  piece,  up  a 
■ill,  and  at  day-break  began  to  pour  shells  and 
grape-shot  into  the  cock-pit.  The  Maroons, 
Urritied  at  this  novel  mode  of  attack,  precipi- 
tate!/ M  to  the  next  cock-pit,  from  which  they 
woio  dnren  by  similar  means.  They  were  thus 
Orivisn  from  post  to  post,  and  cut  off  from  their 
■epphes  of  water.  The  measles  broke  out 
•ffy*  *haiii,  and  they  beeame  greatly  dis- 
troMed.  Still,  however,  they  were  able  to  send 
oot  numerous  skirmishing  parties;  and  notwith- 
atandiog  we  were  often  able  to  attack  them  with 
greatly  aoperior  numbers,  in  no  one  intUnce 
eould  we  obtain  complete  success. 

Thus  were  parties  situated  when  Lord  Balcar- 
rt»,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  gallant  Wal- 
pole,  resolved  to  send  to  Cuba  for  a  pack  of  the 
hounds  used  in  that  island  to  chase  outlaws  and 
runaway  negroes.  These  dogs,  on  coming  up 
with  a  fugitive,  merely  growl  at  bim  till  he 
stops,  when  they  eontinne  barking  until  the 
chasseurs  advance  and  secure  their  prize.  Each 
cbaweur  can  only  hunt  with  two  dogs;  they  are 
never  nnmunled  but  for  attack,  and  are  always 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  small  dogi  of  excel- 
lentaoent.  called  finders.  The  larger  animal  is 
tnenze  ofa  very  large  hound,  but  with  the  nose 
much  more  pointed.  Hia  akin  ia  much  harder 
than  that  of  moat  dogs,  and  so  must  be  the 
whole  structure,  as  the  severe  beatings  they 
undergo  m  traming,  would  kill  any  other  dog. 

The  chasseur's  only  weapon  ia  longer  than  a 
dragoon's  sword,  and  twice  as  thick,  some- 
times  like  a  Oat  iron  bar,  of  which  about  eight- 
teen  mehee  at  the  lower  end  are  ae  shaip  as  a 
raior.    The  activity  of  these  chasseuia  no  negro 
can  elude,  and  such  is  their  temperance,  that 
witb  a  lew.ounces  of  salt,  they  can  support  them- 
■elres  for  months  on  the  vegetable  and  farina- 
ceous  food  of  the  woods.    They  drink  nothing 
but  the  water  supplied  by  the  wild  pine,  by  the 
biaefc  and  grape  withes,  and  roots  of  the  cotton 
tree.   Their  greateat  privation  is  that  of  the 
cigar,  which  they  must  not  use  in  the  woods, 
where  the  scent  would  betray  them.  The  dress 
ofa  ehaMenr  it  a  cheek  ihirt,  open  at  the  neck, 
and  displaying  a  crucifix;  a  white  pair  of  check 
trowsers,  a  straw  hat,  eight   inches   in  the 
riffli  his  a«vord-belt,  and  his  cotton  ropes  for  his 
dega.  In  th«  wood*,  be  kills  the  wild  hogs,  and 
having  skinned  the  thighs  and  hocks,  he  thrusts 
bis  foot  into  the  raw  hide,  and  with  hia  knife 
trime  it  and  makes  it  a  tight  boot,  to  protect 
bia  legs  from  the  intricacieaof  tborat  andbmeh* 
wood  which  he  has  to  penetrate* 

Forty  of  these  chasseurs  were  received  by 
General  Walpole  at  Seven  Rivers,  and  each  of 
tbem  bad  two  bonads  beridea  tbe  finder.  The 
^neral  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
eanyinf  nwketa»  wbieb,  bowavor,  tbey  leiolr- 


ed  to  Mnow  away  as  soon  as  a  fight  commeneed; 

and,  secondly,  he  w'ould  not  allow  them  to  go 
out  in  chase,  but  obliged  them  to  keep  in  tho 
rear,  till  oecasion  might  require  their  aid.  How 
far  these  restaints  and  alterations  of  their  accus- 
tomed mode  of  fighting  might  have  destroyed 
their  efficiency,  was  never  proved.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears that  nothing  could  be  mo^  contemptible 
than  such  an  ally,  and  that  in  the  vety  first  ren- 
contre every  chasseur  and  bound  wOuld  bave 
been  abot. 

But  opinion  bi  war,  as  in  all  other  things,  m 
omnipotent.   Tbe  liaroona,  who  bad  braved 

our  bsyonets,  our  cavalry,  and  cannon,  and 
overcome  the  error  ihej^  had  entertained  of  our 
name,  now  anccumbed  beneatb  the  fear  of  tbii 
worse  than  ludicrous  species  of  force.  General 
Walpole  took  advantage  of  their  terror  to  ne» 
gotiate,  and  a  treaty  was  signed,  to  one  article 
of  which  General  Walpole  swore — **  that  tbe 
Maroons  should  not  be  sent  off  the  island." 

No  sooner  bad  this  handful  of  brave  men, 
less  than  five  bundred,  surrendered,  than  they 
were  shipped  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  to 
Sierra  Leone.  It  must  be  observed,  that  this  me- 
morable conflict  took  place  with  only  one  (the 
Trelawney)  tribe  of  llaroona.  The  other  trihee 
were  neutral,  or  often  eitber  aecretly  or  openly 
acted  in  our  favor. 

Tbe  House  of  Assembly  voted  seven  hundred 
guineas  for  a  sword  to  Lord  fiaicarras,  which 
his  lordship  declared  he  would  transmit  to  his 
poeterity,  as  a  testimony  most  glorious  to  bie 
name  and  family.  The  House  of  Assembly  pass- 
ed  a  similar  vote  of  five  hundred  guineas  to 
Gen.  Walpole,  but  that  noble  minded  officer 
contemptuously  refused  their  present,  and  desir- 
ed permission  to  give  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  of  the  spint  in  which  the  treaty  had 
been  negotiated,  and  of  the  sense  in  which  it 
had  been  drawn  up  by  himself  and  the  Maroon 
Chiefs — a  sense  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which  the  House  was  determined  to  put  upon 
it.  This  being  rejected,  be  iniiited  that  the 
Maroons  should  have  their  arms  restored  to 
them,  and  placed  in  statu  quo  antefadus.  He 
even  declared  bia  conviction,  that  in  another 
campaign  he  would  reduce  them  to  entire  sub- 
mission by  force  of  arms. — Gen.  Walpole,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  high  feelings  of  a  soldier,  and  to 
the  establisbed  principles  of  good  faith,  felt 
a  shamed  at  his  having  used  so  contemptible,  and 
in  every  respect  so  obvious  a  means  of  terror,  aa 
the  Cuba  blood  boundc.  Tbe  talent  and  een- 
rage  he  had  displayed  had  saved  the  island,  and 
indignant  at  the  pusillanimity  of  the  local  aa- 
thorities,  he  refused  the  vote  of  the  sword  in  such 
tenna  of  contempt  of  tbe  Amemby,  and  of  indig- 
nation at  their  perfidy,  that  the  House  eipungMi 
his  letter  from  their  journals.    From  his  being 
the  palladium,  the  god  of  their  idolatry,  he  sank 
at  once  into  an*  object  of  their  vitnperatiea, 
and  wu,  in  tbeir  eje^  afta  wotio  tbaa  a  Mt- 
rooa. 
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8ERTORI  US; 

OR.  THE  ROMAN  PATRIOT. 
▲  TBAGEDT  —  BY  DATID  PAUL  BROWIT. 

When  a  modern  author  producer  a  drama,  without 
the  iacentiTe  of  a  tieltet  in  any  of  the  fuhionable  tra- 
gt4j  loltarie%  mi  gitet  it  throiis;h  his  friend*  to  the 
world,  U  mtf  ba  aoppoMd  that  be  looks  for  his  reward 
to  that  honorable  price  said  to  be  paid  by  after -time* 
to  sterling;  mental  labor.  If  this  is  the  hope  of  the  au- 
thor of  "Sertorius,"  it  b eerUinly  an  honest  snbitioii; 
but  to  saj  that  it  is  sn^acious  and  sure,  would  be  to 
hazard  a  propbecT,  which,  though  we  would  willint^ly 
fM  it  fal611ed.  we  do  not  intend  to  be  rMpoMsibie  tor. 
We  may,  however,  iafelj  Teatore  •  wfSMwnMedic- 
tioB,  when  we  ny  ttit  Mr.  Brvwtt't  <•  Roman  Patriot" 
will  be  found  upon  Ibis  goodly  earth  long  after  our 
present  notice  of^ it  shall  have  perished.  We  will  briefly 

Ct  the  astbor's  story;  aad  after  extracting  some  of 
paaaages  from  his  tragedy,  gtva  out  iapnurtom  of 
iti  deserts  aad  its  defects. 

History  tells  usthat  Sscrtorius  was  an  illustrious  Ro- 
man General,  who  lired  in  the  century  before  the 
Christian  era;  and  who,  fima  hb  opposition  to  tbe  era- 
elties  of  Marias  and  Cinna,  beini^  obliged  fly io  Spain, 
gained  in  bi^  exile  there,  great  (avor  byjtis  lalor  and 
h»  f  irtaes.  The  Romans  became  jealoot  of  Ui  repata- 
tiott,  anditatFompey  and  iMeteliiu  to  oppose  him;  and 
both  tfieso  he  Wetorfously  repulsed.  Bat  Ms  triumpbs 
and  popularity  at  len);tb  gained  him  deadly  foes;  tbe 
diief  of  whom  was  Perpenna,  one  of  bis  ofncer!>;  be, 
with  odMT  eoafederates,  at  abaa^net,  rose  upon  and  de- 
slMyed  Sertorius  with  many  wounds.  Serterius,  for 
tbe  drama's  sake,  as  well,  we  think,  as  for  tome  of  the 
author's  success,  is  made  to  Iotc,  and  be  belorcd  by 
MareiHi  iivlng  in  the  Cupitol  of  Luiitaoia,  where  ail 
the  eeeoee  of  the  tragedy  are  laid. 

We  will  give  some  extracts,  in  tbe  consciousness  that 
we  shall  omit  many  of  equal  merit,  When  Sertorius  si 
solicited  to  accept  of  proffered  aid,  aad  march  against 
his  country,  be  says: 

**  Talk  not  of  huzard— I  dare  hazard  all 
But  that,  without  which,  all  is  penury; 
The  cherished,  priceless,  peerless  jewei->hoa4)r. 
Whea  oa  tbe  bordert  of  the  rapid  Bhoae, 
Affa*d  cap-a-pie  in  ma^ssy  mail  I  stood, 
While  tbe  huge  billows  thundered  for  their  prey, 
I  paused  not  to  appreciate  tbe  peril, 
But  pluafed  atoaoe,  tike  Coriius,  ia  the  (ulf. 
Haply  to  live  or  die.  *Twaa  for  my  coaatrjl— 
But  when  you  .uk,  that  to  destroy  that  couatlj 
I  should  shake  hands  with  her  inveterate  foe, 
And  sell  myself  to  shame,  immortal  ebaaie, 
I  tremble — and  profess  myself  a  coward. 
I  cannot  do  ii! — fhudderii.g  nature  dare  not. 
Pharot. — "Yet  noble  Qimuu.>— 
Mtrioritu,'—*^  Urge  me  uo  more— my  resoiuUnn's  deaf 
Aad  eaaaot  hear  yoa.**— Page  18. 
Whea  Sertorioa  laoe  Maiaia  wtth  bet  fiidier,  Mar^ 
oeies,  be  says: 

*(  Ever  geotle  Mardc!  the  rode,  unsparing  blasts 
Of  ssTage  war  have  blanched  thy  maiden  cheek; 
Cheer  op,  my  fair  one — for  the  spring  of  peace 
Shall  pladt  tho  lily  from  tUat  faded  brow, 
Aad  plant  its  roses  there;  why  sbouldsttbou  droop? 
No  cankerous  cares  corrode  thy  youthful  heart, 
Or  txtcfi  their  channels  through  these  vestal  veins. 
*  MaruUtu.—**  If  flowers  fade  upon  her  virgin  cheek 

'Tis  not  for  want  cf  dewl  **  Ice— Page  90. 

Tbe  author  is  uappy  ia  bb  ■eatinat  of  fervent  love 
ignorant  of  its  reciproeatiou— 

While  all  unconscious  of  this  world  of  beaV^t 
Like  fair  Narcissus,  he  enaaioared  grows 
Of  Ma  owa  ohame,  aad  ooirete  what  he  has.*^IUd. 

Thoie  is  life  and  rigor  throughout  the  scorn  express' 
odbf  Scrtorios  for  the  claotor  of  tbe  awb  agaiast  him. 
Wo^ibo^  ibaaa  wMipbaf 


Sertoriuit  —'^  But  what  csre  you  for  life's  vieissiladoil 
Tlie  naigbty  storm  drives  harmless  o'er  your  beada— 
Noae  hot  the  great,  the  good,  the  godUke  feel  it; 
You  are  below  its  fury. 

Mucius. — We  are  the  freemen  of  the  soil,  Sertorias. 
Sertoriut. — Peace,  magpie! 
Say  rather  that  ye  are  tbe  soil  of  fretmaa 
The  raak  fool  eompoat  wheaee  iedltioa  spriaKfl,**  Ice. 

[Pa^'e  35. 

When  Sertoritts  encourages  Perpenna  on  the  field  of  < 
battle,  after  the  bAter  has  beca  repulsed,  he  says: 

**  The  Gods  are  ever  with  the  brave,  Perpenna, 
Till  we  diflide  in  them:  our  doubts  are  traitors 
To  hearcn  and  to  us,  and  antedate  our  doom. 
Tbe  oraven  heart  that  shuns  impeading  peril, 
Expiree  oa  ite  own  spear,  while  daaatTees  eonrate 
Grapples  with  death,  and  sends  ita  leriors  from  hlBU 
Had  I  a  thousand  lives,  and  each  immortal, 
I'd  jeopard  all  for  the  last  hour  of  hOMMr/''»F!iga 67. 

The  author  has  looked  on  the  eettiaf  aaa  with  a  pool** 
eye  and  mind  when  he  says— 
"  But  see,  my  Marcia,  where  the  golden  day 
Gilds  yon  sky-belmed  mount  with  purple  hues 
Like  fabled  dolphins,  varying  as  it  dies.*'— Page  79. 

At  the  banquet  where  Serlorius  is  killed,  the  conspi- 
ratorii,  to  insult  his  strict  and  grave  virtue,  indulge  m 
licentious  conversatioaj  whea  ho  b  iBade,  wo  ttink, 
beautifully,  to  aay^ 
■ '  Qnute  net  tbe  vtee*  of  phfhMopby, 
To  justify  iiidulijence  ofyoorown; 
Hut  emulate  her  virtues  if  you  can. 
The  love  which  twines  taost  closely  rouad  tht  hcait. 
Disdains  the  use  of  words,  and  shuns  the  eyo 
Like  truth,  despising  outward  ornament, 
In  native  worth.    The  God  you  wor&hip,  beada 
A  feeble  bow,  and  dips  his  shaft  in  wiae— 
Tbe  wonad  soon  heals.*'— POf^e  74. 

We  can  only  in  tins  form  rf  notice,  cite  the  preceding 
passages;  but  tbe  reader  will  tind  many  more  than  w« 
hare  given,  to  iatercst  and  please  bim  with  "Sertori- 
us."  The  author  occasionally  sscriflcos  to  atliUrtaiont 
and  sometimes  amplifies  his  sentiment  to  repetition;  but 
who  shall  speak  ot  a  Jint  tragedy,  with  any  aim  at  jus- 
tice, and  not  tell  oi  faults  both  iu  words  and  style?  If 
baste  be  our  author's  apology  for  these,  tben  we  aaecffo- 
moniously  add  such  ))a>te  '  a»  another  and  the  great- 
est of  his  faults;  fur  il  bos  probably  been  tbe  cau^c  ui 


MOUNT  CARMEL. 

No  part  of  the  promieed  land  croatea  a  deop- 
er  intaraat  in  tlie  travellar  than  tha  iteh  aad  az- 

tenaive  bosom  of  Mount  Cannel;  while  barren-  '. 
ness  spreads  on  every  side,  and  tbe  curse  of  the 
withered  soil  ia  felt  on  hilJ,  valley,  and  ahore,^ 
thio  baavtiful  mountaio  aaamo  to  ntain  ite  an- 
cient excellency  of  flowers,  trees,  and  a  perpe- 
tual verdure.   Tho  acenea  in  its  interior  are  of- 
ten bold  and  romantic  in  tbe  highest  degree  i 
deep  and  verdant  precipicea  descending  into 
lonely  glens,  through  which  a  rivulet  is  seen 
dashing  wildly — the  shepherd  and  hia  flock  on 
the  long  grassy  alopea,  that  alRnd  at  praaant  na 
ricli  pasture  ground  aa  in  the  days  when  Nabal 
fed  his  nuraeroua  herds  in  Carmel.   There  ia  in- 
deed a  character  peculiarly  pastoral  about  the 
aeanery ;  few  grey  and  naked  roeka,  or  aoblime 
but  useful  cliffs,  are  here,  as  in  the  mountain  of 
the  Temptation,  or  on  Piegah.   And  this  fertili- 
ty and  vifid  vatdara,  oa  so  aultry  a  aoil,  ia  deep- 
ly wtlooBW  and  nfinthiaf ;  diwo  aqpacnlly  ao 
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the  woods  that  wive  dVer  the  Bammit  and  sides. 

It  is  beautiful  lo  stand  beneath  their  shelter  on 
the  brink  of  ihc  mount,  and  look  far  on  every 
side,  where  nought  but  a  forsaken  and  shadow- 
less land  meets  the  eye.  On  the  banks  of  the 
ancient  river,  on  which  the  strength  of  the 
mighty  was  broken,  and  the  power  of  Sisera 
ewept  away,  no  solitary  tree  spreads  its  shade; 
the  stream  rolls  between  its  green  and  naked 
ffhores;  these  are  so  low  that  the  river  overBous 
to  some  extent  on  each  side  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  is  so  deep  and  rapid  as  not  to  be 
fordable.  It  was  most  probably  during  thisfea- 
8on  that  the  army  of  Sisera,  in  its  flight,  was  in 
part  destroyed  by  the  waters,  for  in  its  usual 
narrow  coarse  the  stream  is  not  of  isuflicient 
width  and  power  to  be  dangerous.  Wishing  to 
cross  it  one  evening  afie^  sunset,  and  mistrust- 
ing the  depth,  we  called  to  twp  young  Arabs, 
who  were  sealed  on  a  green  knoll  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  asked  if  we  could  pass  with  safety. 
They  replied  doubtfully;  and,  on  tiic  promise  of 
a  reward,  one  of  them  stripped  to  the  skin,  and 
with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  entered  tlie  river  till 
it  reached  bia.^hiq  an4  he  ieli  his  footing  grow  un- 
steady when  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  We 
tlirned^disappointed  from  the  spot,  and  ilie  Arab 
youth,  chilled  and  dripping,  gained  the  bank 
again  without  his  reward,  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  pay.  Just  above,  on  the  side  of  Carmei, 
is  the  spot  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  liavirig 
been  the  scene  of  Elijah's  slaying  the  prophets 
of  Baa).  There  is  roach  of  the  picturesque 
about  the  place;  the  soil  is  rv  wcd  with  several 
masses  of  grey  stone,  around  which  are  many 
line  trees.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  lonely  spot, 
each  as  the  imagination  would  hardly  have  se- 
lected for  so  ruthless  yet  necessary  a  deed.  But 
if  tradition  should  err  here  there  cati  be  no  illu- 
sion with  respect  to  the  scene  of  tiie  memorable 
descent  of  the  lire  from  heaven.  When  **all  Is- 
rael was  gathered  together  unlo  Carmei,*'  it 
was  clearly  on  this  side  the  mountain,  where  it 
descends  gradoally  into  the  noble  plain  beneath. 
The  spot  was  finely  chosen  by  the  prophet  for 
the  spectacle  of  liis  sacrifice:  since  the  niultitufie 
of  people,  coming  from  the  regions  of  Samariu, 
might  stand  with  perfect  convenience  in  the 
.«aplendid  and  open  arcU  of  Esdraelon,  which  is 
here  terminated  at  the  foot  of  Carmei.  The 
declivity  of  the  mountain,  its  brink  dark  with 
woods,  and  its  sides  covered  with  the  richest 
pasture,  looks  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  on 
every  sidej  from  the  hills  of  Samaria,  Cana,  and 
Oilboa,  the  miracle  might  have  been  beheld; 
and  to  the  eager  gaze  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
plain  the  prophets  of  the  groves,  their  useless 
altars,  and  the  avenging  messengers  of  God, 
were  as  distinct  as  if  the  scene  had  been  acted 
at  their  feet.  This,  too,  is  tho  only  face  of  the 
hill  beneath  which  the  Kishon  flows.  What  a 
noble  iiibject  would  this  be  for  a  painter!  the  snn 
going  down  on  the  mountain  declivities,  while 
the  eye  of  despair  as  well  as  faith  was  6xed  in 
pnaddening  suspense  or  triumph  on  the  fading 
akyj  the  boshed  myriads  gazed  on  each  denling 

as 


beam  and  caught  every  passing  sound  as  if  the  • 

coming  of  the  God  was  there:  tlio  infidel  king, 
also,  with  his  chariots  and  armed  men,  waiting, 
moveless,  from  morn  till  eve.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive spot,  from  which  we  turned  with  re- 
2rr'l,  n?  1  fie  fading  W^ht  warned  us  to  depart, 
for  the  neighbourhood  was  not  altogether  safe. 
It  is  one  of  the  unhappy  features,  of  this  land 
that  the  richest  feasts  of  the  memory  and  fancy 
are  often  followed  by  the  pressure  of  real  evils. 
It  was  in  vain  to  liiink  of  regaining  our  quarters 
on  the  sea<shore  that  night;  we  were  at  too 
great  a  distance;  and  we  thought  with  regret  of 
our  comfortable  quarters  in  the  home  of  the  Sy- 
rian, when  wo  entered  and  looked  around  on 
this  squalid  hut  and  its  lawless  inmates  where 
we  were  doomed  to  repose  till  mom.T-Carne'« 
Travels.  i  •  . 


FLAT  ROCK  BRIDGE. 

The  beauty  of  f  ho  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  is  almost  proverbial.  We  have  on 
several  occasions  procured  engravings  of  this 
scenery,  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. A  view  of  Flat  Rock  Bridge,  siiu- 
ated  about  seven  miles  from  this  city,  aecompa- 
nicsthe  present  number.  The  bridge  consists 
of  one  arch,  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  the  up- 
per ferry  bridge,  near  Fairmou^t,  though  not  so 
large  as  the  latter.  About  two  miles  from  the 
bridge  is  located  the  flourishing  little  town  of 
Manayunk,  wheie  are  several  manufacturing 
establishments,  on  a  tolerably  extensive  scale. 
To  those  who  are  fond  of  the  exercise  of  riding, 
a  visit  to  Flat  Ro(-k  Rridwe  and  RIanavunk 
would  doubtless  be  an  agreeable  excursion,  pro- 
vided they  have  not  yet  seen  those  romantic  and 
beautiful  places. 

I5IOGRAPHY   OF  GEORGE  IV. 
The  history  of  a  living  monarch  can  seldom 

be  depended  on  for  its  authenticity,  as  he  is 
likely  to  be  misrepresented  both  by  his  friends 
and  his  enemief.  Those  who  are  placed  near 
his  person,  and  are  therefore  supposed  to  be  best 
quahlied  lo  furnish  the  materials  for  his  biogra- 
phy, are  gcnerallv  iniiuenced  both  by  the  hopes 
of  preferment  anci  the  fears  pf  giving  oflence; 
and  thus  many  virtues  are  attributed  to  him 
which  he  does  not  possess,  and  censure  is  often 
withheld  when  it  might  be  applied  with  the 
greatcft  propriety.  In  this  brief  sketch,  how- 
ever, we  will  endeavor  to  avail  ourselves  of  such 
sources  of  information  as  are  not  liable  to  tho 
charges  of  prejudice  or  partiality.  Yet  it  must 
be  premised  that  this  course  will  reduce  our  ob- 
servations to  a  very  narrow  focus;  but  although 
our  narrative  may  discover  a  paucity  of  incident, 
we  hope  its  unimpeachable  veracity  may  atone 

for  that  defect. 

George  IV.  was  born  August  12,  1762;  and 
five  days  after  his  birth,  letters  patent  passed 
under  the  great  seal  for  creating  him  Prince  of 
Whales,  Ho  was  baptised  on  the  ISth  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  same  year.  A  writer  remarks 
that  his  fathiur  waa  always  particularly  delight^ 
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•d  with  this  eeremooy;  aprodfltetion  which  de- 
sertea  as  little  observation  as  many  other  of  that 
monarch's  ati'cctions  and  antipathies.  George 
the  Foartk,  in  his  youth*  it  Mid  to  have  exhibit- 
ed some  marks  of  superior  talents:  it  is  further 
observed  that  he  made  great  and  early  proti- 
ciency  m  his  studies,  especially  in  the  claasiee. . 
He  soon  beeame  ao  ezoellent  a  critic  in  the 
Greek  language  as  to  pu2zle  one  of  his  tutors, 
to  tiiC  great  amusement  of  the  court.  The  poor 
man  was  so  mortified  fttthie  eirenmstance,  that 
he  immediately  made  a  reaignation  of  his  office. 
Noiwithstandmg  the  preceptive  and  exemplary 
care  of  his  father,  (whose  moral  character  was 
certainly  good,  whatever  may  have  been  his  in- 
tellectual deficiencies,)  George  the  Fourth  be- 
came a  young  man  of  many  vicious  propensities, 
associating  with  the  moat  depraved  characters, 
and  frequently  abandoning  himaelf  to  every  spe- 
cies of  profligacy.  There  is  a  strong  resem- 
blance between  his  conduct  and  disposition 
and  those  of  Charles  11.;  the  same  reckless  le- 
vity, the  same  fondness  for  illicit  pleasures, 
characterised  these  two  branches  of  the  unge- 
nlal  houses  of  Stewart  and  Brunswick. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1795,  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  cou- 
sin, Caroline  Amelia,  was  solemnized  with  great 
magnilicence.  yhia  marriage,  which  subsequent- 
ly proved  so  nnfortanate,  affiirded  the  greatest 
aatisfaclion  at  the  lime  to  almost  every  member 
of  the  royal  family.  But  the  charms  of  a  cour- 
tesan soon  drew  off  the  Prince*s  attention  fiam 
his  bride;  and  he  began,  in  a  short  time,  to  treat 
the  latter  wifh  the  most  mortifying  neglect.— 
When  a  venerable  old  gentleman  took,  the  li- 
berty to  expostulate  with  the  Prince  on  this 
subject,  he  received  an  answer  which  is  not  6t 
to  bo  repeated,  and  which  discovers  a  brutality 
oi  disposition  that  would  be  disgraceful  to  any 
man  in  any  station.  When  we  consider  the 
former  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  we  need  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  conduct  towards 
bis  wife;  for  men  who  have  given  themselves  up 
to  certain  modes  of  dissipation,  arc  entirely  unfit 
to  enter  into  the  matrimonial  engagement.  We 
are  unwiUing  to  believe  that  any  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Princess  at  that  time  could  have 
warranted  such  treatment.  Imprudent  she  cer- 
tainly was,  but  never  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
decorum  until  she  had  received  repealed  provo- 
cations from  her  husband. 

In  1814,  her  royal  highness  Gtnbarked  for  Ila- 
Iv.  On  her  way  she  visited  her  brother,  at  the 
court  of  Brunswicii,  and  was  every  where  re- 
ceived mth  the  honours  due  to  her  rank.  She 
afterwards  travelled  in  various  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  also  in  Asia,  visiting  Je- 
niaalem  and  other^eities  of  Palestine,  as  well  as 
dSfieien* places  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
accession  of  her  husband  to  the  throne,  her  ma- 
jesty*s  name  was  erased  from  the  liturgy,  and 
she  was  informed  that,  if  ehe  returned  to  Eng- 
land, judicial  proceedings  would  be  instituted 
agamst  hex;  but  that  fifty  t^Qusand  pounds  would 
be  allowed  her  if  she  coniwntodl*  live  a^fMd. 


This  propoeition  was  rejected  with  disdain. — 
These  circunetances  gave  rise  to  the  following 
epigram: — 

*•  How  can  old  Eaglaad  (hen  finbear 

So  good  a  queen  to  owe. 
Who,  for  her  svtfcrinj;  eoontiy'a  eare^ 
Leaves  Altj  thousand  pouudii  a  year, 
And  asks  bui  half  a  erowo.'* 
The  Prince  of  Wkles  was  installed  m  the  of- 
fice  of  Regent  on  the  5th  of  February,  181 1, 
and  took  the  following  oath—"  I  do  solemnly 
promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful  and 
bear  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty.  King 
George."  He  also  took  another  oath  to  execute 
his  high  oiBce  agreeably  to  the  act  of  Parliament 
in  that  ctse  provided.  The  conduct  of  George  the 
Fourth,  during  his  regency,  was  better  than 
could  be  expected  from  his  private  character.—^ 
He  ascended  the  throne  January  31,  1820,  un- 
der very  ineospicious  circumstances,  the  policy 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  being  then  op- 
posed to  England.    His  domestic  situation  was 
not  more  tranquil.    QueenCaroline  now  arrived 
in  England,  and  was  greeted  by  the  acclama- 
tion of  the  populace.    On  the  day  of  her  arrival 
the  King  sent  a  message  to  Parliament,  request- 
ing that  an  enquiry  into  the  Queen's  conduct 
might  be  instituted,  which  request  was  complied 
with.    During  the  Queen's  trial  the  public  miad 
was  greatly  agitated,  and  party  spirit  wee  ex- 
tremely violent.    She  was  accused  of  improper 
familiarity  with  a  menial  whom  she  had  taken 
into  her  service,  and  whom  she  afterwards  rais- 
ed to  rank  and  honour.   A  very  small  majority 
of  the  Lords  having  declared  the  Queen  guilt>  , 
the  bill  was  formally  withdrawn.    Her  death 
shortly  afterwards  relieved  the  King  from  any 
further  embarrassment  on  he r  ncco  u  i  t 

The  coronation  of  George  IV.  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  took  place  on  the  19lh  of  July,  1821. — 
It  was  celebrated  with  much  splendor,  and  Lon- 
don never  before  contained  such  an  assemblage 
of  rank  and  fashion.  As  the  high  office  beholds 
is  not  requisite  of  any  extraordinary  virtues  or 
abilities,  the  King  has  eontinued  to  discharge  its 
duties  without  incurring  much  censnre  or  elicit- 
ing much  praise. 

Having  stated  these  particulars,  onr  limita 
oblige  us  to  conclude.  To  place  the  character 
of  George  IV.  in  all  its  lights  and  shades  before 
the  public,  must  be  the  task  of  some  future  bi- 
ographer. 

(Fr03i  '^ap'Hin  D'Hrm's  Vora'T\^ 
A  NEW  ZEALAND  PIULSTESS, 
This  Priestess  presented  a  noble  figure; 
she  appeared  to  be  of  a  'middle  age;  her 
complezioD  brunette,  with  sparkling  black 
eyes;  and  her  jet-black  hair,  which  \vaB  of  a 
considerable  length,  gently  flowed  in  ring- 
lets over  her  shouldcis,  waving  gracefully, 
in  the  air  as  she  walked.  She  was  attired 
in  the  states'  robes  of  her  country,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  nund  a  forcible  idea  of  saTage 
royalty.  She  had  not  been  long  aeated  be 
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fore  she  remrirkcd  that  the  clay  was  rather 
coldt  and  demanded  if  there  was  any  rum 
on  board,  and  if  so  requested  that  some 
might  be  produced  and  given  her.   I  Idd 
her  that  we  had  somei  and  ordered  a  de- 
canter of  brandy  to  he  placed  before  her. 
After  significantly  eyeing  it  for  some  time, 
and  not  liking  the  colour,  slie  observed, 
•  ••This  is  not  rum;  I  have  never  seen  such 
as  this  before;  let  me  have  such  rum  as  tlie 
whalers  have  on  board/*  With  this  request 
I  immediately  complied:  she  filled  a  tum- 
bler nearly,  and,  w&hout  hesitation  quafied 
it  to  the  bottom.   She  then  called     a  se- 
gar,  and  having  smoked  a  little,  soon  be- 
came very  talkative.    The  person  who  most 
attracted  her  notice  was  an  elderly  gentle- 
man named  Kichardson,  the  surgeon's  assist- 
ant  She  inquired  of  me  who  he  was.  J 
made  answer  that  he  was  our  doctor  and 
priest.    With  this  information  she  seemed 
much  pleased,  saying  that  she  herself  was  a 
priestess  and  physician:  and  added,  "Will 
not  my  brother  salute  me  according  to  the 
custom  of  New  Zealand f  that  is,  gently  to 
incline  the  head,  and  touch  qoses.   On  the 
)ady*s  request  being  communicated  to  Mr. 
Richardson,  he  with  much  gallantry  com- 
plied; but,  unfortunately,  on  stooping,  his 
wig  fell  off,  and  exhibited  a  huge  bald 
pate.    It  is  more  easy  to  conceive  tlian  ex- 
press her  highnoss's  alarm  and  terror  at  this 
preternatural  mode  of  salutation,  for  she  ver- 
ily believed  that  he  had  taken  off  his  scalp 
by  the  aid  of  magic.    She  screamed  moR 
dreadfully,  having,  for  the  hrst  time,  seen  a 
real  proof  of  that  skill  in  the  black  art  which 
she  pretended  she  was  posscscd  of.    All  her 
female  companions  joined  in  yelling  mo^t 
pitcousiy  on  witnessing  this  phenomenon, 
and  scampered  with  their  mistress  as  spedi- 
]y  as  they  could  out  of  the  cuddy,  screammg 
out  in  the  native  tongue,  **A  witch!  a 
wizard!  an  enchanter!"    During  the  alarm 
Mr.   Richardson  recovered  his  wig  and 
placed  it  on  his  head  as  before,  to  the  no 
small  ustonisliment  of  some  of  them  who 
ventured  to  peep  slily  at  him  during  tiie  pro- 
cess.  After  much  trouble  I  succeeded  in 
allaying  the  foars  of  her  highness  and  suite, 
who  once  more  ventured  to  sit  down;  not, 
however  without  casting  many  a  terrified 
glance  at  our  priest  and  doctor,  wiiom  she 
did  not  require  to  salute  her  a  second  time. 
•She,  with  much  aiL\icty,  inc^uirod  if  it  was 
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j  not  by  the  aid  of  magic  that  he  had  dis- 
encumbered himself  of  his  hair,  and  wished 
to  know  if  lie  could  with  equal  facihty  take 
ofT  his  head,  which  I  did  not  altogether 
deny.   This  intelligence  caused  her  to  eye 
the  doctor  with  profound  reverence,  and 
she  requested  I  would  inform  her  how 
many  evil  spirits  he  had  influence  over,  and 
if  he  could  also  shake  the  hair  and  skin 
from  the  back  part  as  from  the  front  of  his 
head.    I  repUed,  tiiat,  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  spirits  over  which  he  had  control, 
it  was  out  of  my  power  to  inform  her  truly; 
but  as  regarded  his  huir,  I  assured  her  he 
could  disnieinbr  r  hiinstdf  from  head  to  foot, 
with  the  greatest  facility.    During  our  con- 
versation, one  of  llie  nvmnhs  attending  ou 
the  priestess,  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  years, 
slily  approached  Mr.  Kichardson,  and  mis- 
taking a  tuft  of  his  natural  hair  for  its  move* 
able  substitute,  determined  by  a  good  pull, 
to  ascertain  if  the  virtue  lay  in  the  hair  or  in 
its  owner;  but  the  hair  holding  fast,  she  was 
compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 
lest  the  magician  should  metamorphose  her 
into  a  hog,  tliose  people  believbg  in  trans- 
migration.  This  incklen^^i^iitt^ded 
to  confirm  their  belief  in  our  i^fi^f  power, 
and  caused  a  hearty  laugh,  at  ne  expense 
of  the  female  casuist.    At  her  next  visit  the 
priestess  was  still  more   alarmed    by  a 
good  sailor's  joke.    The  draughtsman  and 
officers  had  prevailed  on  the  surgeon^s  as- 
sistant to  *<submit  the  bald  part  of  his  head 
to  the  draughtsman's  art,  who  in  a  short 
time  metamorphosed  it  in  such  a  way,  that 
had  he  been  in  ancient  Greece  or  Rome  dur- 
ing the  sway  ofPagan  superstition,  he  might 
have  obtained  worshippers  as  did  the  god 
Janus,  who  had  in  pity  to  men  condescend- 
ed to  pay  them  a  visit.   His  head  present- 
ed the  perfect  appearance  of  an  additional 
phiz,  most  hideously  portrayed  on  the  bald 
part  of  the  cranium.    Vancathai,  with  her 
numerous  female  friends  and  attendants, 
being  seated  in  the  cuddy,  begged  as  an 
especial  favour  that  I  would  send  for  the 
magician,  and  prevail  on  him  to  shake  the 
hair  and  skin  from  his  head,  as  he  bad  done 
yesterday.   She  stated  as  her  reason  for 
this  request,  that  those  to  whom  she  had 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  would  not  be- 
lieve that  so  wonderful  a  'Iiing  could  be 
done  by  any  man,  and  tha-  <.     had  brot-ght 
the  most  incredulous  witii  ui,r  to  duy,  lUai 
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iliey  mii,nit  be  eye-witnesses  oftlie  miracle. 
.Mr.  Richardson,  witli  nmcli  politeness,  con- 
sented to  give  a  repetiiiou  oi'  it,  and  ap- 
proaching her  highness,  made  a  most  grace- 
ful boWf  and  in  a  moment  cast  off  bis  artifi- 
cial hair,  when,  instead  of  an  inofTensive 
biiUI  pate,  behold  a  horrible  double  face 
met  the  eves  of  the  astonished  priestess  and 
lier  companions.  Dreadful  indeed  was  the 
confusion  whicii  imraediately  succeeded  this 
display  of  even  snpermagical  power.  The 
cuddy  was  in  a  moment  cleared  of  the  visit- 
antSy  and  the  magician  left  in  peaceable 
po.«session  of  the  apartment.  Infidelity  it- 
self was  now  convinced  of  his  mafricnl  pow- 
ers, and  there  was  not  a  native  unbeliever 
ui  the  ship. 

IMPERIAL  FAMIIiT  OP  RUSSIA. 

ORIOXNAL  AirxCSOTS*. 

The  fallowing  anecdote  will  prove  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Eioperor  Nicholas  acts  as  a  sii- 
rouliM  to  the  other  branches  of  the  imperial  fa> 
roily,  and  that  the  same  attention  to  discipline 
is  paid  by  the  highest  as  by  the  lovvest  in  the 
service.  Immediately  after  the  coronation  of 
hie  Majesty,  the  Count  Tolstoy  wes  appointed 
chefde  TEtat-Mnjor,  when  it  became  the  duty 
of.the  general  oilicers  to  attend  his  Excellency 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  orders  of  his 
Majesty.  On  the  morning  following  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Count,  the  (Jrarid  Duke  Michael, 
Commandor-in-Cbicfofthe  Russian  army,  waited 
upon  him  in  common  with  the  other  Generals. 
His  Excellency,  on  seeing  him,  immediately 
rose  and  begged  his  Imperial  Highness  would 
allow  him  to  send  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  to 
his  (the  Grand  Duke's)  palace  every  morning, 
as  he  could  not  think  of  allowing  the  brother  of 
the  Emperor  of  Kussia  to  wait  on  him.  The 
Grand  Dake  smiled,  antf  replied,  **What  do  you 
imagine,  General,  would  be  said  by  the  Emperor 
if  I  were  to  do  so? — Besides,  how  coul  1  I  expect 
to  maintain  the  necessary  discipUne  among  the 
troo|»B  wkieh  I  have  the  honour  to  command, 
were  I  to  be  the  first  to  set  so  bad  an  example? 
Jt  nt  suis  que  General,  comme  mes  amis  gut 

At  one  period  of  my  residence  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  a  short  time  previougly  to  the  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  there  was  a  general 
mourning,  m  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander  and  hia  Empress;  and 
all  amusements  were  postponed  till  the  arrival  of 
the  imperial  family  at  Moscow.  The  theatres 
were  closed,  and  a  general  trbtesse  pervaded  the 
whole  town  and  its  environs,  excepting  on  the 
occasion  of  aoy  very  particular  fetCt  which  was 
always  allowed  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  lower 
classes.  The  Public  and  Imperial  Gardens  were 
thrown  open  and  illuminated  for  them,  where 
the  Emperor  very  kindly  ordered  a  number  of 


bands  from  diflerent  regiments  to  be  stationed 
for  their  amusement,  and  where  he  invariably 

mixed  with  the  people.   Indeed,  so  little  does 

Nicholas  like  pomp  and  parade,  that,  were  it  not 
for  his  majestic  deportment,  you  would  scarcely 
imagine  biro  to  be  the  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias.  Ho  is  constantly  to  be  met 
unattended,  wrapt  up  in  his  military  cloak,  like 
any  other  officer,  sometimes  on  foot;  sometimes 
on  a  drojka  drawn  by  a  single  borse,  and 
occasionally,  when  with  the  Empress,  in  an  open 
carriage  drawn  by  four  tine  black  horses,  with 
beautifully  long'manes  and  tails,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  ground,  and  a  single  servant  behind,  in  the 
plain  uniform  worn  by  all  ofTicers'  servants.  If 
there  be  any  dillurcnce  between  the  Emperor 
and  others,  it  is  in  the  extremely  elegant  neat- 
ness and  simplic  ity  which  is  to  be  remarked  in 
his  equipages  and  appointments.  The  same 
good  taste  is  evinced  by  the  Empress,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  and  his  Duchess. 

The  dicipline  of  the  Russian  Service  is  ex- 
tremely severe,  as  well  for  the  officers  as  the 
privates  in  the  military.  They  are  not  allowed 
on  any  consideration  to  quit  their  uniform, 
nor  to  deviate  in  the  most  trifling  degree  from 
the  regulation,  under  pain  of  severe  punishment 
— of  which  I  witnessed  an  example  at  the  ball 
given  by  the  Coiiiitr?s  Orlofl'to  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  immediately  after  the  coronation  of 
their  Majesties.  A  young  firiend  of  mme,  an 
a.d-de-camp  to  General  BenkendorfT,  was  what 
in  England  might  be  denominated  a  dandy;  and, 
whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  with- 
out a  probability  of  ita  being  discovered,  be 
would  encroach  upon  the  orders,  such  as  shew- 
ing the  collar  of  his  shirt  above  the  stock,  &c. 
which  ie  strictly  forbidden.  For  the  ball  in 
question,  he  had  ordered  a  new  uniform,  and 
wishing  to  appear  particularly  gay,  purchased  a 
new  Aiguillette,  considerably  thicker  than  the 
regulation.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  room 
when  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  approached,  and  lifting  the  Ai|{uiilette 
in  his  hand,  after  looking  at  it  some  traie,  de- 
manded **0f  what  General  are  you  the  Aid-de- 
Camp?" 

*'0f  General  Benkendorflf,  your  Highness." 
'*  Does  be  allow  yon  (o  wear  an  Aiguillette 

so  large  as  Hi  is-?" 

"Your  Highness  

"Retire, and  change  it;  do  not  be  seen  again 
with  a  similar  one,  or  you  will  be  put  nnder 

arrest." 

On  my  visit  to  the  Hermitage,  I  was  shewn 
the  room  in  whieb  the  Emperor  Paul  was  as- 
sassinated, a(id  the  secret  door  by  which  he  en« 

doavoured  to  escape,  by  means  of  a  subter- 
raneous passage,  but  was  prevented  by  his  as- 
sassins entering  the  room  before  be  had  line  to 
find  the  spring.  This  room  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  singular  and  horrible  anecdotes  that  are  re- 
lated of  him,  and  which  serve  to  coofince  me 
that  he  was  certainly  more  fit  to  be  the  innate 
of  a  madhouse  than  of  a  palace. 
The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by 
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ffia  gcniferaan  KimaerTlO' wHom-  it  refefs^an 
English  merchant,  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  personally  acquaittted  while  at  St.  Feters- 
burgh. 

The  Emperor  Paul  had,  atr.ong  other  ridicu- 
lous mandatoa,  isaued  an  order  that  all  persona 
meeting  him  should  descend  from  their  carriages 
aad  stand  bareheaded  until  his  Majesty's  carriage 
was  out  of  siglii.  My  friend  was  one  day  driving 
a  short  diai.-iuce  out  of  the  town,  when  seeing  the 
carriage  or  Paul  coming  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  not  wishing  to  descend  in  the  mud.and'^ex- 
pose  himself  to  a  violent  shower  of  rain  which 
was  falling  at  the  time,  desired  his  coachman  to 
drive  out  of  the  road  up  a  side-lane.  Immediate- 
ly on  hig  return  home,  Paul  learned  whose  Car- 
nage it  was,  (which  may  always  be  learned  in 
Russia  by  application  at  the  barrioro,  as  at  that 
time  the  passport  was  shewn  by  every  person 
pi^aing  in  or  out  of  town,)and  sending  for  the 
Englishman,  asked  him  why  be  bad  behaved  so 
dtsrespectfdlty  towards  him.  The  Englishman, 
not  daring  to  confess  the  truth,  excused  him- 
self by  saying,  that  his  sight  not  being  good  he 
had  not  the  honour  to  see  his  Majesty;  with 
which  answer  Paul  appeared  satisfied,  and  dis- 
missed him.  On  the  following  morning  he  was 
waited  on  by  one  of  the  superior  olHcers  of  tho 
|*oIice,  who  informed  him  he  had  orders  to  con- 
iliif  t  him  again  to  the  palace.  On  entering  the 
room  in  which  Pan!  was,  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prisod  at  seeing  liic  table  covered  with  specta- 
cles of  all  sizes  and  colours.  His  Majesty  re- 
ceived hiin  very  graciously,  and  addressing  him, 
withapparentgreat  good  humour,  said,  'It  griev- 
ed me  fti'a/( brother) to  hear  from  you  yesterday 
that  your  sight  was  defective,  which  caused  you 
to  neglect  tlic  orders  I  h  id  issued;  nnd  as  I  per- 
ceive you  have  not  provided  yourself  with  spec- 
tacles, I  beg  you  will  accept  a  pajr  from  me,  in 
order  that  you  may  see  better  another  time;  had 
you  been  one  of  my  own  subjects  wirli  a  bad  sight 
— instead  of  a  foreigner,  you  would  most  assur- 
edly have  been  at  this  moment  on  your  road  to 
Siberia.  Choose,  ,5!r,  from  those  before  you, 
the  pair  wl^ich  best  suits  you,  and  if  vour  incli- 
nation be  not  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  empire, 
(meaning  Siberia,)  never  from  this,  moment  be 
seen  without  them.'  Then  turning  to  the  gene- 
ral ef  police,  who  was  esipressly  ia  attendance, 
he  said,  '  General,  let  this  my  order  bm  attend- 
i!d  tn:-.|ook  to  it.'  The  poor  Englishman  was 
obliged  to  wear  the  Emperor's  present  until  the 
death  of  the  donor,  when  he  wished  to  do  with- 
out fhem,  but  custom  had  lendered  them  ne- 
cessary, and  he  continnes  to- use  them  untilthis 
day,  ' 


*dnna:and Eudosia..or  the  Cousins, 

A  POI.ItiH  LEGEND. 
Related  hy  Priaceii  Lichiensitin. 
The  Zarnoi'ihi  are  one. of  the  noblest  and 
most  powerful  families  in  Poland*  The  lest 
Count  Zsmoiski  ndbd  ever  ten  tbe^wandTassals, 
•■4  was  beIove4,a^  lasfACted  bj  all  of  th«n. 
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He  married  a  daagbter  of  the  proud  and  noblo 
house  ol  Czartoriski,  whose  love  for  her  husband 
was  only  equalled  by  her  extreme  beauty.  Af- 
ter some  months  the  Count  had  the  prospect  of 
soon  being  a  father;  but  alas!  his  days  of  happi- 
ness wore  over.  The  Countess  of  Zamoiski  died 
in  giving  biltk  to  a  daughter.  The  wife  of  one 
of  the  vassals,  whose  son  was  born  the  same  day 
as  Anna,  was  immediately  established  at  the 
castle  as  an  attendant  on  the  young  Countess, 
whom  she  nnrsed  at  tho  same  time  with  her  eon.^ 
The  foster  brother  and  sister  were  brought  up 
together.  A  cousin  of  Anna's,  named  Eudoaia, 
left  an  orphan  when  only  seven  years  of  age, 
became  the  companion  of  their  youthful  sporta 
and  studies.  Young  Jean  displayed  so  much 
talent  that  the  Count  allowed  him  to  share  tl>c 
lessons  of  his  daughter,  and  even  sent  him  three 
years  to  Wilna  to  finish  bis  education.  On  his 
return  he  was  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  Count's  immense  estates.  Jean  was  so 
well  fitted  to  command,  his  bearing  was  so  nobfe 
and  lofty,  his  notions  and  ideas  so  completely 
those  of  a  gentleman,  that,  proud  of  tho  title  of 
Anna's  brother,  he  had  entirely  forgotten  his- 
own  mean  extraction,  having  lost  his  parents 
wliile  still  veryyoiin?.  On  another  account  this 
title  of  brother  was  ai^suihcieHt;  for  he  fancied 
that  he  only  loved  tho4»^n8  as  m^ors;«#  ho- 
felt  the  least  preference  for  Anna,  he  ascribed 
it  to  their  havinrr  boon  nourished  at  the  same 
breast.  As  to  the  Count,  he  loved  Ji^an  asa  son; 
he  felt  that  his  good  qualit  es  and  high  acquire- 
ments were  due  to  his  fostering  care,  and  spoke 
of  them  with  real  pride.  The  two  oousins  first 
discovered  that  the  aflfoction  they  bore  to  Jean 
was  not  the  regard  one  fsela  for  a  brother. 
Their  characters  were  vastly  difTorent.  Anna 
was  lively,  volatile,  high  spirited,  and  unused  to 
contradiction.  Her  father  had,  unknown  to  him* 
self,  enroi)rri<rcd  l)cr  impetuous  d'tposition,  by  in- 
dulging all  her  whims  and  caprices.  Accustom- 
ed to  see  every  thing  yield  to  her  wishes,  Anna 
would  have  been  amazingly  astonished  by  any 
oppus'tion  to  them;  for  if  even  in  their  plays  she 
became  ollended  and  looked  sulky,  her  brother 
and  eoustn  would  instantly  give  up  their  opinions 
and  wishes,  and  endeavour  to  restore  her  to. 
cheerfulne-d.  Eudosia,  though  tenderly  beloved 
by  her  uncle,  had  early  learned  that  she  was  but. 
an  adopted  daughter.  More  timtd  and  more  re- 
flood  than  her  coiwin,  she  grew  absent  and  even 
melancholy  as  she  grew  up.  Handsomer  than 
Anna,  she  attracted  less  attentien  at  first,  but  on < 
be t'tfi acquaintance  attracted  longest.  When> 
Jean  was.  gn%  and  happy,  he  always  nought  An- 
na;  when  depressed,  Eudgsia  was  his  companion.. 
,But  as  Anna  was  more  aflfable  and more  encour- 
aging in  her  manner  at  first  sight,  one  would  , 
hkve  imagined  her  his  favorite.  When  Eudosia 
firstjioticed  this,  her  melancholy  increased;  but 
Jean  inrtaotiy  fedottbliDg  his  attontiona.to  her; ; 
Anna  became  silent  and  depres.sed;  and  Jean's 
attentions. wi^e. again  bestowed  on  Anna.  Yet 
neither  of  the  cousins  ao<torttood  jtborougbly  tboi 
naloro  of  their  Ming*  Inr  J^in.  If  Count  Za- 
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moiski  had  ever  bad  aoj?  doubts  or  fears  on  the 
tfubject,  his  impartial  fri«ndsbip  for  both  eousihs 
must  have  satia6ed  him.  The  Count's  determi- 
nation with  regard  to  his  daughter  and  Jean, 
were  still  uuknown.  He  could  nut  bear  to  part 
with  them,  ahd'adjourned  this  important  subject 
to  some  distant  period,  when  he  was  suddenly 
obliged  to  leave  home  on  business.  He  took 
Jean  with  him,  and  was  absent  about  a  month. 
The  day  on  which  they  were  expected  to  return, 
the  ladies  planned  a  little  festival  to  surprize  him. 
Some  fiiends  assembled  on  the  occasion,  were 
seated  at  the  window  with  Anna  and  Eudosia 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  travellers  It  was 
sundown  before  they  were  ^een ;  anxious  to  get 
home,  the  Count  and  Jean  galloped  on  leaving 
all  their  suite  behind.  Almost  all  Polish  vil- 
lages are  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  below 
which  is  a  placid  lake,  over  which  is  a  narrow 
causeway.  Along  one  of  these  narrow  bridges 
the  impatient  Count,  having  spurred  his  Ukrain 
horse,  and  Jean  were  gallopping.  Towards  them 
a  herd  of  oxen  were  slowly  andquietly  approach- 
ing. Suddenly  a  large  ox,  startled  by  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  traveller?,  threw  himself  on  the 
Count's  horse,  and  gored  him  so  terribly,  that 
the  woimded  animal,  rearing  in  agony,  fell  with 
his  rider  over  the  tide  of  the  causeway  into  the 
lake.  Jean  sprang  from  his  horse  and  plunged 
into  the  water  to  rescue  his  bcnefaptor;but  that 
was  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  Count's 
foot  being  still  in  the  Stirrup,  he  was  dragged  on 
by  his  horse,  who,  in  spite  of  the  blood  he  was 
losing,  swam  rapidly  on.  Jean  encumbered  by 
his  clothes,  coald  not  keep  up  with  the  horse. 
At  last,  after  many  hurried  attempts,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  disentangling  the  Count,  and  kept  his 
head  above  the  water  till  a  boat  was  sent  to  their 
assistance.  Meanwhile  the  most  dreadful  confu 
sion  reigned  in  the  castle;  nothing  was  heard 
but  weeping  and  sobbing.  Anna  fainted  in  the 
arms  of  her  cousin,  and  both  were  borne  appa- 
rently lifeless  from  the  window.  Anna  recover- 
ed her  senses  only  to  learn  the  extent  of  her  mis- 
fortune. After  bleeding  the  Count  twice,  the 
phjrrieiaa  declared  him  past  recovery:  his  days 
were  drawing  to  their  close;  and  though  he  still 
breathed,  there  was  no  hope  for  him!  His  fiiendd 
left  the  castle  to  prepare  for  his  funeral,-— for, 
jipitil  then,  they  \vcro  intruders.  After  some 
hours'  repose,  Jean,  still  pale  and  feeble  from 
his  violent  exertions  and  hopeless  /grief,  joined 
the  two  cousins  to  mingle  his  tears  witli  theirs. 
Towards  midnight  the  Count  revived  for  a  few 
minutes  and  fazed  wildly  around  him,  and  faint- 
ly artieulateii  the  names  of  Anna,  Eudosli  and 
Jean.  He  was  made  to  swallow  a  cordial,  and 
was  then  raised  and  supported  in  the  bed.  Tak- 
ing Jean  by  the  hand,  and  pointing  to  the  two 
erphans^  he  saidi  "My  son,  thou  wilt  soon  be 
their  only  protector?"  His  three  children  fell  on 
their  knees  by  his  bedside.  He  put  Anna's  hand 
in  JeaB*s~bleased  the  kneeling  group,  and  then 
calmly  expired.— Anna  threw  henelf  on  her  fa- 
ther's body,  and  force  was  necessary  to  remove 
both  the  weeping  girls  fromthe  chamber  of  deaths 


In  every  room  they  found  garlands  and  boquets 
which  that  very  day  they  had  tied  up  in  the  hap- 
piness of  their  yotttnfbl  hearts;  and  these  flowers 

only  made  the  mourning  and  gloom,  which  sur- 
rounded them,  seem  deeper.  Jean  repressed  bis 
grief  with  a  manly  courage,  and,  having  caused 
all  the  appearances  of  the  intended  feast  to  bo 
removed,  he  arranged  and  superintended  the 
funeral  of  his  kind  and  ill-fated  benefactor.  For 
more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  Count, 
the  cousms  lived  perfectly   secluded,  without 
seeing  a  soul.     To  Jean's  e^es  Anna  appeared 
the  most,  unhappy;  and  his  eonaolations  and 
kind  attentions  were  principally  addressed  to 
her.'  Ho  thought  he  preferred  her,  and  Anna 
fancied  herself  the  favorite;  interpreting,  as  she 
chose,  the  dying  words  of  her  father,  she  consi- 
dered herself  ad  Jean's  betrothed,  and  sought 
no  longer  to  conceal  her  passion.   £udosia,  on 
the  contrary,  lost  all  hope  of  ever  bmng  his,  at 
the  very  moment  she  had  discovered  that,  like 
her  more  fortunate  cousin,  she,  too,  loved  Jean! 
She  sudered  in  silence,  all  the  torments  of  an 
ill-requited  passion,  and  alleged  her  uncle's 
death  as  the  cause  of  her  depression;  but  sud- 
denly the  gloom  and  melancholy,  which  had  for 
so  long-time  Overwhelmed  Eudosia,  disappear* 
ed — and   again  she   smiled,  and  seemed  to 
share  the  happiness  of  others.    Since  Anna's 
open  declaration  uf  regard  for  Jean,  Eudosia  had 
avoided  the  latter;  but  now,  again,  their  inter- 
course was  renewed;  and  even  in  Anna's  pre- 
sence she  would  gaze  upon  him,  as  if  to  say— - 
"Yes,  I  am  happy."    This  sudden  change  ex-  ' 
cited  Anna's  suspicions,  and  soon  her  jealousy. 
Too  proud  to  complain,  she  carefully  concealed 
her  suspicions  from  all  but  Catherine,  her  faith- 
ful waiting-maid,  whom  she  directed  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  her  lover  and  cousin.  She  learnt 
that  they  were  to  meet  the  next  morning,  before  • 
day-light,  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  garden.-— 
<'  Madam,"  said  Catherine,  **you  are  betrayedl*' 
'What  proof  canst  thou  give?  '    "Jean  threw 
himself  at  Eudosia's  feet,  and  implored  her  par- 
don: she  raised  him  in  great  sgitation,  and  he 
tenderly  fimt)raced  her!'    Grieved  to  be  thus 
betrayed  and  deceived  by  those  she  loved  best 
on  earth,  Anua  watched  for  an  opportunity  to 
punish  their  perfidy  and  ingratitude.   This  op*  i 
piudmify  soon  offered  itself.     For  many  days 
Eudosia's  servants  had  been  busily  engaged  in 
preparing   their  lady's  travelling  coach,  and 
fresh  horses  had  been  oroered  at  several  stop- 
ping places.     These,  however,  were  the  only 
mdications  of  her  resolution  to  leave  the  castle. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  she  sought  Anna, 
and  said  to  her,  timidly,  while  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  'My  dear  cousin,  I  must  leave  you 
tomorrow!  I  hope  it  will  be  but  for  a  short  time 
<— tbongb,.at  present,  I  can  fix  no  time  for  my 
return.  Countess  Sophia  Dalgouriska,  who  is  my 
only  remaining  relation,  beside  yourself,  is  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  wishes  to  see  me— perbape  for 
the  last  time!  I  must  hasten  to  fulfit  this  aaered 
duty,  and  shall  therefore  leave  you  to  morrow 
at  day-light:  I  shall  only  take  oae  of  my  wo»- 
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men.   Jean  has  promised,  during  my  absence, 
to  take  charge  of  my  other  domestics.  Fare- 
well, forget  not  your  Eudoeia,  who,  believe  me, 
will  love  you  to  her  latest  hour.'  At  these  words 
she  threw  her  arms  rouad  her  neck,  and  clasped 
her  to  her  heart.    Sueh  violent  agitation  and 
such  a  solemn  farewelit  for  so  short  a  time,  con- 
firmed all  Anna's  suspicions.  She  imagined  that 
£udo&ia  and  Jean  had  planned  their  tlight,  and 
that  this  feigned  journey  wai  but  a  pretext  to  in- 
sure the  execution  of  their  plan.    Eudoaia  was 
too  much  agitated  to  notice  Anna's  cold  and  re- 
strained manner.    The  Countess  shut  herself 
vp  in  her  apartment  with  her  confident,  Cathe- 
rine.   *It  is  too  true,'  she  exclaimed,  'thosfe  un- 
grateful creatures  mean  to  abandon  me,  and  to 
repay  mine  and  my  dear  father**  nnmerous  kmd- 
nes3es  by  breaking  a  heart  whose  only  fault  was 
too  great  a  reliance  on  their  affection.  Fly,  Ca- 
therine, lose  not  a  minute;  follow  them;  disco- 
ver tlicir  plan,  and  return  and  tell  me  what  thou 
hast  heard.  Catherine  obeyed;  and  .\nna,  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  jealousy,  threw  herself 
weeping  on  n  eofa.    Tliere,  thinliing  over  all 
the  proof*  of  laan*B  devotion  and  tender  friend- 
ship of  her  cousin,  she  endeavoured  to  dispel  the 
cruel  iduii,  that  she  was  betrayed  by  p^aons  so 
fondly  beloved.   But  the  return  of  her  mesten- 
ger  renewed  all  her  doubts  and  fears.  'Speak, 
hast  thou  seen  them!'    'Yes,  this  instant  have 
I  left  them.'    «Where.'  when?'   «In  the  same  ar- 
bour where  I  before  told  you  they  met  every 
rooming.'    'And  what  didst  thou  hear?*  'They 
had  probably  been  mere  some  time  before  I  die- 
covered  thenh    Jean  was  at  Lady  Eudoiia's 
feet,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  paper  which  she 
had  probably  given  him,  and  which  he  wished 
to  return.    'Nothing  can  change  my  determina- 
tion,* Mid  your  cousin,  *it  is  irrevocable.  Be 
prudent,  you  have  promised  me  and  I  rely  on 
you.    In  three  days,  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
conceal.'   *In  three  days,'  repeated  Anna,  with 
a  sigh.    'At  the  niter,'  added  Eudosia,  «  I  will 
relieve  you  from  your  oath ,  but  until  then,  keep 
our  projects  siiii  a  secret  from  my  cousin.'  Jean 
etill  kneeling,  entreated  her  to  defer  her  depar- 
ture, if  only  for  a  day.    'My  dear  Jean,'  replied 
Kudosia,  Ho-morrow,  at  day-light,  we  will  both 
have  dene  our  duty.*    And  their  tears  .lowed  in 
abundance.    At  last  they  luft  the  arbour,  and 
Jean  said, 'My  dear  Eudo^in,  [  have  placed  that 
paper  on  my  heart;  it  will  remain  there  with 
your  secret  end  the  affection  I  swear  to  yon.— 
They  will  remnin  there  till  death.'  'Farewell, 
Jean,'  replied  Eudosia,  'do  not  allow  Anna  to 
be  awakened  to-morrow  morning.    I  have  not 
fortitude  enough  to  keep  ourieeret,  and  I  would 
willingly  avoid   an  explanation  distressing  to 
us  both.'    They  then  parted,  and  I  hastened 
Imelt  to  tell  you  all,  for  it  is  nearly  day-light.' 

Anaano  longer  doubted  that  she  was  sacri^Md 
to  a  rival;  and  a  bitter  contempt,  for  a  moment, 
emotheped  her  indignation:  but,  determined  to 
eonfound  the  two  traitoM,  she  threw  herself, 
all  dressed,  on  her  bed,  to  be  ready  by  davlight; 
but,  entirely  ezjausted,  she  fell  asleep:  and,  after 


many  agitated  and  painful  dreams,  '^she  awolte 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  departure  of  her  cou- 
sin.  She  ran  to  the  window  and  saw  Eodosin 
snatch  herself  from  Jean's  arms,  after  giving 
him  a  box,  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips!  She 
then  threw  herself  in  her  earriage  end  drove  from 
the  castle.  Ai^na  furious  at  this  sight,  mshed 
from  her  room  and  ran  down  stairs  to  reproach 
her  with  perfidy,  but  Eudosia  was  gone!  and  Jean 
alone,  remained,  gazing  with  tearfi|l  eyes  on  the 
road  which  the  carriage  had  taken.  At  last  he 
became  conscious  of  Anna's  presence.  'My  dear 
Anna',  he  said,  *I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here.  En- 
dosia  and  I  had  determined  to  spare  you  the 
pain  of  a  last  farewell.'  'Your  plan  wasindeed 
well  arranged,'  said  Anna,  with  an  ironical  smile 
— *bot  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  defeat  your  per- 
fidious  designs,  which  have  filled  me  with  horror 
and  contempt,  and  those  are  henceforward  the 
only  sentiments  with  which  you  can  inspire  me.' 
'Anna,'  exclaimed  Jean,  in  a  tone  of  surprise 
and  grief,  'are  you  speaking  to  me?'  *Yes,  to 
you,  Jean  Ivanowitch,  to  you;  and  I  command 
you  instantly  to  give  me  the  box  and  papers  yon 
received  from  my  cousin.'  'Anna,  dear  Anna, 
you  are  angry  and  unreasonable.  Recollect  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  servants.  Come  with  me 
—this  is  no  place  for  explanation.'  'The  only 
proof  of  my  want  of  reason  was  being  so  com- 
pletely your  dupe.  But  1  am  now  undecci\'ed, 
and  I  command  you  a  second  time  to  give  me 
those  papers.  Dare  you  refuse  me?'  'Your  mode 
of  asking,  for  them,  Anna,  Would  alone  preclude 
the  necessity  of  obeying  it,  even  if  1  were  not 
bound  by  a  solemn  path.'  *That  Is  too  nraeh. 
Give  them  to  me  instantly,  I  say.'  And  then 
rushing  towards  Jean  to  snatch  the  papers  from 
his  bosom,  she  fell  and  struck  her  head  violent- 
ly against  a  stone.  She  was  instantly  raised; 
but  the  pain  and  violence  of  her  fall  exasperat- 
ed her  to  fury.  'Jean  ivanowitch,"  she 
claimed,  'you  nave  betrayed  me,  you  are  a  trai- 
tor, your  perfidy  deserves  the  punishment  of  a 
slave,  and  you  are  but  a  slave.'  'A  slave,'  re- 
peated the  astonished  Jean — "a  slave!  Anna?— 
Your  father's  kindness  has  made  me  your  equal.' 
•In.solent  slave  I  how  dare  you  epoak  thus  to  rael* 
replied  the  Countess,  show  me  the  deed  of  yoar 
manumission;  you  are  a  vassal  ill.  You  are 
L  a  rebellious  vassal,  and  as  such  shall  receive  a 
slave's  punishment.  Seize  him,'  added  she  to  the 
peasants  that  surroundedher,'tear  from  him  those 
papers — those  papers  he  has  refused  to  give  uep 
and  then  let  him  be  seourged.  One  haodred 
gold  pieces  to  the  one  who  executes  my  orders, 
and  first  brings  me  tho^e  papers.'  One  must  have 
witnessed  the  servile  obedtenoe  ofRu^ian  and 
Polish  peasants,  and  have  seen  them  at  the  com*' 
mand  ot  a  sabaitern  tyrant,  unhesitatingly  in- 
Qict  the  punishment  of  the  knent  upj^woraen, 
,and  even  on  their  own  relations,  to  eeroprehend 
.  the  promptness  with  which  were  executed  the 
orders  of  the  enraged  and  almost  pbrenzled 
Coantesa  Zamoieki.  Besides,  men  of  all  elassee 
delight  in  humbling  tho?e  whose  superior  merit 
has  excited  their  envy,  and  the  promised  rewncd 
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was  irresistible .  Jcarl  was  therefore  forced  to 
submit  to  the  most  degrading  of  all  punishments. 
His  natural  high  spirit  woalo,  in  any  rank  of  so- 
ciety, have  ill  brooked  this  cruftl  treatment;  but 
the  liberal  education  which  he  owed  to  his  be- 
Befactor,  and  which  had  promised  to  embellish 
and  enliven  his  existence,  only  made  liim  more 
bitterly  alive  to  his  dishonor.  Anna's  papsions 
were  always  dreadful,  andt  when  convicted  of 
injustice,  her  remorse  was  always  proportion- 
ate. She  shut  herself  np  in  her  room,  and  gaz- 
ed in  an  agony  of  shame  on  the  picture  of  her 
father,  whose  stern  glances  seemed  to  reproach 
her  with  cruelty.'— But  who  can  describe  her 
feelings,  when  she  opened  (he  long  confeeted 
package!  She  recognized  the  box  as  one  which 
she  had  formerly  given  toEudosia,  with  her  pic- 
ture and  a  lock  of  her  hair.  It  merely  contain- 
ed some  deeds  and  a  letter  to  herself  from  Eii- 
dosla.  Anna  hastily  opened  it,  and  found  that 
Bodosia,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  overcome 
an  unhappy  and  ill  requited  ufTection,  had  de- 
termined to  take  the  veil:  that,  wishing  to  give 
her  friends  a  last  proof  of  her  attachment,  she 
had  leUt  all  her  fortnne  to  Jean  end  her  cousin, 
on  condition  that  they  \vnuld  liberate  au'J  pro- 
vide for  all  her  servants,  who  had  been  with  her 
since  her  birlli.  Her  letter  finished  with  the 
following  words: — 'Farewell,  my  dear  Anna, 
May  you  be  as  haf^py  as  Eudfjsia  prays  for;  and 
may  Jean's  love  console  you  for  my  loss.  If  I 
restore  your  picture  and  hair,  it  is  to  prove  to 
you  that  I  have  bidden  adieu  to  all  earthly  tie?, 
and  mean  to  think  only  ofanoiher  world;  and 
where  one  day  I  think  we  all  »Ui\\\  meet.'  Who 
can  describe  Anna's  despair!  *0h  seek  him,' 
she  exclaimed  to  sucli  of  lier  vassals  as  claimed 
the  promised  reward,  'bring  him  to  me,  let  me 
ask  his  forgiveness  and  then  die  at  his  feet.  He 
who  finds  Jean  shall  be  free.'  The  peasants 
dispersed  in  search  of  Jean  with  as  much  eager- 
ness as  they  bad  e.xecuted  the  cruel  orders  of 
their  Isdy.  But  their  search  wss  not  successful, 
and  nothing  was  seen  of  the  unfortunate  victim. 
Enraged  by  his  degrading  punishment,  and  his 
love  entirely  smothered  by  a  burning  thirst  for 
revenge,  Jean  had  fled  with  shrieks  of  rage  and 
despair  into  tho  tir  iirhboring  forest.  Three  days 
he  wandered  about,  penetrating  into  the  thick- 
eet  parts  of  the  woods,  even  to  the  habitations 
of  wild  beasts.  The  third  night  was  approaching, 
and  the  rain  which  fell  in  torrents,  drenclied  Ins 
clothes  without  calming  the  fever  by  which  he 
WAS  devoured.  'I  will  rid  myself  of  this  burdcn- 
Romc  life,'  he  cried,  'and  tiiy  death,  my  only  re- 
fuge from  miserv  aud  dishonour,  sitall  till  with 
remorse  the  futurity  of  that  one  who  has  so  cru- 
elly insulted  me.  To  make  her  remorse  more 
hater,  I  will  die  in  her  presence.*  He  walked 
tovrards  the  castle.  The  lightning  guided  him 
f  hroogh  the  dreary  forest.  At  last  he  perceived 
the  turrets'cf  the  Castle,  and  he  heard  the  clock 
strike  one.  Ua  gained  the  gardea  without  being 
diseOTered.  A  single  light  glimmered  iu  the 
4erkne«i3,  and  it  came  from  Anna's  room.  *Ab, 
be  exclaimed,  •sleep  has  fled  from  her  eyes. 


and  I  will  banish  it  forever  by  dying  at  her  feet.' 
He  entered  the  Castle,  ran  to  his  room,  seized  a 
pair  of  richly  mounted  pistols,  given  hira  by  the 
Count,  which  he  hid  in  his  bosom,  and  then  re- 
paired to  Anna's  apartment.  His  footsteps  made 
her  start.    'Ah,-  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  Miava 
you  found  him?  Is  it  he?*  *It  is  be,'  replied  Jean, 
presenting  hiniFelf  to  her  in  the  deplorable  con- 
dition to  which  three  days  and  two  nights  of  de- 
spair had  reduced  him.     *lt  is  he,  come  to  let 
you  enjoy  a  sight  worthy  of  you.'    As  he  spoka 
he  put  one  of  the  pistols  to  his  head,  but  Anna 
arrested  his  arm  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  • 
'Seek  n#C  to  save  me,*  said  Jean,  *for  yon  have 
dishonored  me.     I  avet  jre  myself,  for  your  life 
is  in  my  hands,  but  I  disdain  to  take  it.  lAve 
to  reproach  yourself  with  the  death  of  one  who 
only  lived  to  love  you.*    Anna  threw  herself  at 
his  feet.    'Jean,  dear  Jean,*  she  Raid,  'forbear 
for  one  instant;  one  word,  one  single  wif^, 
and  I  will  die  with  thee.*   *My  heart  is  still  too 
soft  to  refuse  your  request,'  replied  Joan,  who 
could  not  resist  her  solemn  appeal.  'Joan,'  said 
Anna,  'in  the  sacred  name  of  my  father  and  of 
the  mother  who  united  us  both,  abandon  this 
dreadful  project;  your  sister — your  betrothed 
acknowledges  her  crime,  and  implores  your 
pardon.   Pity  her  tears  and  her  despair.'  *DId 
>ou  think  of  the  memory  of  our  parents,  Anna, 
wlicn,  on  a  sli^^ht  suspicion,  yon  condemned  me 
to  a  life  of  ignominy?  were  I  cou  ard  enough  to 
survive!*  *i  will  share  that  ignominy,  by  becom- 
ing your  wife. '  'What,  I  give  a  Hi.«honored  man 
to  the  daughter  of  Count  Zamoiski:  that  is  wor^o 
than  slavery,  Anna.     Yonr  father  forgot  to  en- 
franchise me  becauce  he  thought  hia  friendship 
rendered  snch  formality  useles,  parlicnlarly  t« 
his  daughter,  whose  love  -to  nie  was  a  title  of 
honor.   I  absolve  you  from  your  oath.  One  day 
you  would  blueh  to  be  the  wife  of  a  slave.  I  come 
to  spare  you  those  blushes,  and  to  die  at  your 
feet!  At  these  words,  having  lost  his  reason 
from  grief  and  fury,  and  three  days*  wandering 
\'.'ithou'  food  in  tht;  wooda,  lie  pushed  t!ie  }oung 
Countess  from  him:  she  btll  senseless  to  thu 
ground.  The  report  of  a  pistol  roused  the  whole 
household — Jean  was  dead!  Meanwhile  Eudo- 
sia's  resignation,  as  she  fied  from  Jean  and  her 
cousin,  was  fast  giving  way.    'Alas!'  said  she, 
ss  she  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  the  noble  cas- 
tle; 'I  feel  I  have  bidden  adieu  1o  happiness 
forever.'    She  eiuleavored  to  co!i.«olc  hcrs-elf  by 
thinking  of  their  felicity ;  but,  alas!  it  if?  pi^inful 
to  sacrifco  ouraehcs  even  to  those  we  love— 
and  that  i«  why  such  a  pacrifire  is  calleil  viitii- 
ous  and  heroic.    Who  could  blame  Eudosia's. 
regrets?  During  her  journey  she.met  a  numhrer: 
of  peasants  whose  master  had  allowed  them 
to  bo  free  and  h:\ppy  for  one  day;  they  were  <'e- 
iebruting  a  wedding,  and  Eudnsia  turned  fajut 
when  she  beheld  the  bappy  couple.   *lt  ibnst  be 
becnuFc  thoy  recal  Jean  and  Anna,' she  thought. 
'Have  I  undertaken  a  sacrilico   beyond  my 
strength?'    Ah!  I  fear  I  never  shall  have  cou- 
rage to  gaze  on  her  ha  fmy  face.     I  will  liw 
with  the  uBfo(taqa|fu.u>4  ft^KSet  that  tb«M  h 
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happiness  in  the  world.'  When  she  arrived  at 
Wilna,  she  determined  to  devote  her  time  to 
tome  hospital.  *For  a  year  and  longer,  if  ne- 
cessary,' abB  said,  'I  am  determined  that  no  one 
shall  knou*  my  retreat.*  Wlien  I  am  separated 
from  all  worldly  objecM,  then  will  1  ask 'if  Jean 
and  Anna  enjoy  that  happineHi,  for  which  I  was 
not  destined.'  She  dismissed  her  servants  and 
gave  them  their  liberty  on  condition  that,  for 
one  yeu,  they  would  not  return  to  Zamoiski 
CaBtle,  and  then  repaired  to  the  chapel  where 
she  prayed  to  be  cured  of  her  unfortunate  pas- 
sion. A  little  relieved  by  this  prayer,  she  went 
at  the  close  of  the  evening,  entirely  shrouded 
in  a  large  veil,  to  an  abbey  which  she  had  re- 
marked on  the  road  to  Wilna.  She  rnng,  and 
the  door  was  opened.  She  asked  for  an  asy- 
lum, and  was  told  that  this  was  a  Mad-House, 
founded  by  a  rich  Polander  whose  daughter  had 
been  crazy  for  a  longtime.  'Gqd  himself  in- 
spires me,'  e.xclaimed  Eudosia.  *I  am  come  to 
devote  myself  to  thooafortunate  of  this  establish- 
ment.'  bhe  was  presented  to  the  superior,  and 
begged  as  a  favour  to  be  admitted  among  the 
sisters  of  eharity,  to  whom  the  eareof  the  insane 
was  committed.  She  soon  became  a  favourite 
among  her  companions,  and  who  admired  her 
patience  and  gentleness.  Fler  care  and  kind- 
ness to  the  patients  committed  to  her  charge 
wore  such  as  to  check  the  paroxysms  of  several, 
and  one  was  returned  to  her  family.  A  year 
had  expired,  and  the  cell  of  Eudosia^s  patient 
still  remained  vacant.  At  last  it  was  filled  by  a 
young  girl  found  in  the  streets  of  Wilna,  one 
who,  from  her  unconnected  complaints,  was  sup- 
posed to  he  crazed  from  love.  Sister  Eudosia 
ran  to  the  cell  with  her  usual  zeal  and  alacrity, 
and,  at  the  first  sight,  she  felt  much  interested 
io  this  new  comer,  and  she  explamed  this  un- 
wonted feeling  by  some  points  of  resemblance 
between  this  ill-fated  girl  and  a  well-known  and 
beloved  countenance.    *Good  God!'  she  cried, 

*l  thought  first  it  might  he   ,  but  no, 

that  is  not  the  sweet,  sweet  expression  of  .Anna's 
eyes.  How  wild  she  looks;  that  dreadful' sneer 
bears  no  resemblance  to  my  cousin's  soft  and 
happy  smile-^Aima  ii  happy  with  her  husband, 
and  if  ray  absence  sometimes  clouds  their  mirth, 
poor  Eudosia  is  soon  forgotten  by  Anna  and 
Joan.*  *Jeanl*  This  name,  pronounced  aloud, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  maniac,  who  had 
hitherto  hung  gazing  on  her  with  a  vague  mis- 
tmst.  *Jean,'  repeated  the  unhappy  girl,  rush- 
ing Op  to  Eudosia,  *Jean!  what  name  did  yon 
pronounce?  Where  is  he?  seize  him — scourge 
the  traitor!  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold  for  the 
papers  in  his  bosom!' — 'Heavens!  that  voice — 
who  art  thou?  Speak!*  said  Eudosia.  'Who  am 
I?  that  is  my  secret. — Jean  has  cursed  my  name 
— my  name,  which,  noble  as  it  is,  he  would  not 
share;  that  cursed  name  you  msh  to  learn,  and 
I  wish  to  forget  it;  for  it  has  been  my  pride  and 
has  been  my  misery — Jean  prefers  that  of  Eu- 
dosia because  she  is  not  so  haughty. — Eudosia 
liberates  her  slaves,  but  1 — tremble  if  you  arc 
not  free— I  hava  them  seourgad.*  Thasa  words 


were  articulated  with  a  dreadful  laugh,  which  a 
few  miautes  before  Eudosia  had  compared  to 
the  sweet  and  well  remembered  smile  of  her 
cousin.  But  her  doubts  were  banished.  It  w  as 
indeed  Anna  aho  beheld;  Anna,  deprived  of  her 
reason  by  Jean's  death,  had  escaped  from  her 
castle,  where,  for  a  year  past,  she  had  been  ten- 
derly and  carefully  nursed.  Some  of  her  vassals 
who  were  in  pursuit  of  her,  arrived  at  the  abbey 
the  next  day,  and  told  the  deplorable  ftory  to 
Eudosia,  who  thought  that  henceforward  she 
should  hate  her  cousin;  but  her  heroic  friend- 
ship got  the  better  of  this  feeling.  She  devoted 
herself  to  Anna,  and  her  pious  earee  were  re- 
warded. The  Countess'  paroxysms  became  less 
violent  and  soon  less  frequent;  but  during  her 
lucid  intervals  she  was  so  miserable,  that  Eudo- 
sia almost  regretted  the  skill  she  had  acquired 
lu  the  hospital  of  Wilna. 

Princess  Lichtenstein  here  finished  her  story 
and  our  tears  bore  witness  to  the  interest  it  had 
excited.  The  |wrsonages  of  the  story  gave  rise 
to  many  observations,  but  I  spare  my  readers 
the  reading  of  them,  and  with  their  leave  will 
return  to  Paris. 

ADMIRAL  SIR  ISAAC  COFFIN. 
Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  Baronet,  Admiral  of  the 
White,  M.  P  for  Ilchestcr,  and  a  Member  of 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural 
Society.  The  Coffin  family  is  of  ancient  origin. 
The  direct  ancestors  of  Sir  Isaac,  was  Tristram 
Coffin,  Esq.  of  Brixton,  in  Devonshire,  who  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1642,  taking  with  him  the 
widow  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  killed  in  bat- 
tle, and  settled  in  Salisbury,  neat  Nawbury- 
port. 

Admiral  Coffin  was  born  in  Boston,  May  16tb, 
1769.   His  father  was  Nathaniel  Coffin,  Esq. 

Cashier  of  the  Customs  in  Boston,  and  his  mother 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Barnes,  mer- 
chant, also  of  Boston.  He  entered  the  Navy, 
in  1778,  under  the  patronage  of  Admiral  John 
Montague,  who  confided  him  to  the  care  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hunter,  then  commander  of  tho  Gaspee 
brig,  on  the  American  station.  He  served  as 
midshipman  on  board  the  Captain,  Kingfisher, 
Torrey,  Diligent,  and  Roraney.  In  1778,  he 
obtained  a  Lieutenancy,  and  commamded  tho 
Plaeentia  cutter,  and  anerwaids  the  Le  Pinson 
armed  ship.  In  this  last  vessel,  owing  to  tho 
negligence  of  the  Sailing  Master,  he  was  wreck- 
ed on  tlie  coast  of  Labrador.  In  the  account 
of  the  awful  scenes  whieli  occured  in  the  night 
after  the  disaster,  the  sea  breaking  furiously 
over  the  crew,  who  were  holding  on  by  the 
quarter-deck,  the  aft  of  the  veseal  being  under 
water,  it  is  said  Lieutenant  Coffin's  presence  of 
mind  never  forsook  him.  He  continued  to  cheer 
im  the  men,  and  they  were  taken  oti'the  wreck 
the  next  mommg.  Ho  was  of  course  tried  for 
the  loss  of  the  vessel,  but  was  honorably  acquit- 
ted. In  1779  be  was  appointed  to  the  Adamant, 
of  Liverpool;  and  in  executing  the  impress  war^ 
rants  directed  to  him,  he  encountered  many  con- 
flicts with  the  saanan,  who  ware  foraishad  with 
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arms  hy  the  merchants,  and  was  seriously  wound- 
«d  on  the  head,  his  skull  fractured,  and  manjr 
times  roughly  bandied. 

He  afterwards  convoyed  the  trade  of  New 
York,  and  was  transrerred  to  the  London,  98 
inOBf  conmMded  bj  Admiral  Groves;  from  her 
to  the  Royal  Oak,  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  and  was 
signal  Lieutenant  in  the  action  of  March  16th, 
1781,  with  the  French  fleet,  off  Cape  Henry.  In 
Inly,  17tl ,  he  wm  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander;  and  was  appointed  to  the  Avenger 
sioop  and  afterwards  to  the  Pocahontas.  He 
then  proeeeded  to  the  West  Indies,  and  served 
as  a  volunteer  on  board  of  the  Balfour,  98  gani, 
bearing  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  flap,  and  participat- 
ed in  the  memorable  evente  which  ensued.  He 
wne  in  the  splendid  battle  of  April  12tb,  17S2, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  celebrated 
Count  de  Grasse.  In  this  action  one  of  the  most 
destructive  bails  fired  by  the  French  ship,  paaa- 
ed  close  by  the  pereon  ofLteiiteoentCAfBn,  and 
killed  an  unusual  number  of  men,  while  at  the 
moment  he  was  directing  the  arrangement  of 
tho  Ifone.  While  at  Jamaica  on  board  of  this 
ship,  his  exertions  in  a  barge  to  low  a  large 
store  ship  which  had  taken  fire,  clear  of  the 
fieet,  were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  received  the 
thanke  of  Lord  Hood  for  hit  eminent  MrTlees.— 
About  the  same  time  when  the  Monarch  of  74 
gmis,  got  aground  on  a  reef,  Capt.  Coflin  being 
an  excellent  swimmer,  dived  under  her  bottom, 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  her  keel,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  being  devoured  by  the  sharks. — 
While  in  command  of  the  Shrewsbury,  he  was 
broogfat  to  a  Court  Martial  by  order  of  Lord 
Rodney,  commander  of  the  fleet,  for  disobedi- 
ence of  hia  orders,  in  refusing  to  receive  three 
officers  appointed  by  his  Lordship,  but  who 
were  net  <{aarified  agreeably  to  the  general 
printed  instructions  of  the  AJmirafty.  He  was 
acquitted,  and  bis  conduct  approved  of  by  the 
Admiralty. 

Thie incident  is  copied  to  record  the  indepen- 
dence manifested  in  resistingan  illegal  order  is- 
sued by  an  Admiral,  at  the  moment  of  his  bright* 
est  naval  renown,  acquired  by  hie  defeat  and 
capture  of  Count  de  Grasso.  In  1791,  he  re- 
ceived the  flag  of  Aflmiral  Cosby,  at  Cork,  and 
proceeded  in  the  Alligator  to  America,  and  re- 
tnmed  tho  ensuing  antiimn  with  Lord  Dorches- 
ter and  his  family  aa  passengers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary war.  Captain  (loffin,  after  having  visited 
flweden,  Denmark  and  Rosaia,  was  appointed 
to  the  Melampus  frigate.  Whilst  at  Liverpool, 
to  obtain  his  crew,  he  saw  a  man  fiill  overboard 
from  aflat,  and  instantly  plunged  after  him,  and 
saved  hn  life.  •His  exertion  on  thie  and  other 
occaaiotif,  brought  on  a  double  rupture,  which 
obliged  him  to  quit  his  ship,  and  for  four  months 
he  remained  literally  a  cripple. 

On  his  recovery  ho  was  appointed  to  the  regu- 
lating service  at  Leith,  and  in  179')  resided  in  Cor- 
sica, as  commissioner,  until  179(>,  whero  he 
twice  escaped  aasassmatioB.  In  one  instance, 
ntwniog  iirom  a  ball,  he  was  attacked  by  two 


men,  and  beat  them  both  soondly,  taking  tj&o 
pistol  from  one  of  them. 

From  Corsica  he  sailed  for  Lisbon,  where  hm 
continued  actively  employed  for  two  years,  at 
the  head  of  the  naval  establishment  and  bad  se- 
veral hairbreadth  escapes  frwn  the  Pottogaew 
bravoes. 

In  1798,  Commissioner  Coffin  was  appointed 
to  the  superintendance  of  the  Arsenal  at  Port 
Mahon,  tne  Island  of  Minorca  having  fallen  into 
the  possession  of  the  British.  Afterwards,  be- 
ing at  Gibraltar  and  the  French  feet  having  paS' 
sed  into  ths  Mediterranean,  he  rode  to  Lisbon, 
with  despf tehee,  throogh  the> enemy's  conntm 
in  eight  days — without  resting.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  England,  and  proceeded  in  the  Ve- 
nus frigate  to  Move  Scotia  and  continned  to 
perform  the  arduous  duty  of  a  President  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Navy,  first  at  Halifax,  and  subse- 
quently at  Sheerness,  till  April  1804.  In  this  year 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral, 
and  hoisted  his  flag  at  Portsmouth.  He  was 
soon  raised  to  the  dinity  of  a  Baronet  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  reward  for  his  unremitting  seal 
and  good  services.  In  18U8,  be  was  promoted 
fo  the  rank  of  Vice  Admiral,  and  has  not  since 
been  employed.  He  became  a  full  Admiral  in 
1814;  and  at  the  General  Bleetion  in  1818,  was 
chosen  Representative  in  Parliament  for  the  bo- 
rough of  llchester.  [His  votes  have  usually 
been  given  with  the  opposition.]  He  was  mar* 
ried  in  ISll,  to  Elizabeth  Brown  Greenly  daugh' 
ter  of  T.  Greenly  E?q.  Sir  Isaac  is  proprietor 
of  the  Magdalen  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. He  hae  ereased  the  Atlantic  noless'tbsK 
thirty4hree  tines. 

For  the  prineipal  facts  contained  in  the  following  wketeh. 
we  are  indebied  lua  genUeioan  rec«uUy  Irum  Smyrna,  wlier* 
i^e  siory  was  well  antlieniicated. 

SuPERSTiTiorf  AND  CRUELTY. — Whether 
we  confine  our  observation  to  Qristendom  or  not, 
superstition  snd  cruelty  will  oflisn  if  not  general- 
ly, be  found  inseparable  companions.— The 
following  sketch  of  a  horrid  transaction  is  no 
fiction;  bui  it  will  alford  some  satisl'uciion  to  the 
philanthropic,  to  learn  that  the  person  who  caus- 
ed the  death  of  an  innocent  wife,  (as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel,)  is  gradually  throwing  off  the 
trammels  of  superstition,  and  will  probably  in- 
troduco  a  policy  more  enlightened  than  that 
which  has  so  long  ohscurcd  and  blackened  the 
character     the  Turks. 

A  distinguished  Germaa  traveller,  who  speni 
considerable  tinie  in  Constantinople,  about  four 
years  ago,  received  very  kind  treatment  from 
the  Sultan.  All  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and 
all  tho  ofhccs  of  friendship,  were  bestowed  with 
a  spirit  of  frankness,  and  a  cordiality  of  feeling, 
which  would  do  honor  to  the  most  enlightened 
Christian  rnler.^Nothing  was  omitted  by  rhe 
Sultan  which  could  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  traveller,  or  enrich  his 
store  of  information  un  the  various  subjecu  to 
which  his  resea^chee  were  diieoted.  .And  as 
gratitude  .is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  enotipnc 
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that  wftm  the  humnn  bosoin,  fdvors  so  distio- 
gaished  from  the  Sultan  did  not  fail  to  awaE«n 
in  Ihe  heart  of  the  German,  the  moft  lifolj  and 
most  grateful  i entiments. 

AAer  th*  traveller  had  ffnwhed  his  oriental 
teiir»  and  returned  again  to  Germany,  he  was  de- 
ftiroas  of  transmitting  to  the  Sultan  some  to- 
kens of  affectionate  remembrance  for  the  pohte 
and  gonerooa  attentions  he  bad  received.  Bot 
it  is  a  principle  with  the  Turks,  when  they  re- 
ceive a  present,  always  to  return  one  equal  in 
valoe,  and  often  far  superior.  This  principle 
the  German  wished  to  evade — he  did  not  wish 
to  send  a  present  of  the  value  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  one  to  whom  he  was  under  so  many 
obKgations,  and  receive  one  in  return  of  mucii 
greater  worth.  He  had  made  arrangements  to 
send  his  present  by  an  Enjjiishnian,  who  com- 
manded a  brig  then  in  one  of  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic,  add  which  was  bound  to  the  Bl|^k  Sea. 
The  German  enjoined  it  upon  the  bearer  of  his 
present  not  to  receive  a  present  ia  return  from 
tha  Soltan. 

When  the  Enfflish  Ceplain  arrived  at  Con- 

stantinople  after  an  interview  with  the  Reis 
EfTendi,*  he  was  introduced  to  the  Sultan,  to 
whom,  by  an  interpreter,  he  cummunicated  his 
message  from  the  German  traveller.  But  so 
fixed  is  the  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  a  Turk, 
that  presents  must  be  reciprocated,  that  the 
Saltan  tppeared  hardly  to  Minderstand  it  as  a 
thing  possible,  to  receive  the  gift  of  his  distant 
friend  without  making  a  splendid  return.  But 
after  further  explanation,  advening  to  the  many 
fiivors  the  German  had  formerij  received  at  the 
hands  of  ti>e  Sultan,  he  consented  to  accept  the 
present,  not  however  without  insisting  that  the 
Captain  who  had  bronght  it  should  receive  one 
on  his  own  account,  if  he  could  not  receive  one 
to  carry  back  to  the  German.  The  Sultan  was 
then  informed  that  the  Captain  had  been  reward- 
ad  for  bringing  the  present,  hf  him  who  sent  it; 
— still,  he  could  not  bo  satisfied  without  ma- 
king some  return  to  the  Captain. 

Aa  the  Sultan  seemed  to  be  determined  that 
the  Captain  should  have  some  remoneration, 
the  latter  requested,  as  a  very  important  favo^, 
to  see  the  favorite  wife,  or  one  of  the  favorite 
wives,  of  the  Saltan*  With  much  apparent  wil- 
liignass  the  request  was  granted;  and  a  female 
was  soon  mtroduced  into  their  presence,  her 
face  entirely  cooceaieU  by  a  veil,  and  she  ap- 
proached  the  Saltan  and  lineeled.  He  extended 
his  hand  and  took  hers,  and  with  his'Other  hand 
raised  her  veil.  As  her  eyes  fell  on  the  English- 
man  heir  countenance  changed  and  her  whule 
fnuaa  tremhied.  This,  to  theCaptain,  w«a  alto- 
gether unaccountable;  being  ignorant  that  the 
Sultan's  wife  in  the  esUmation  of  her  superstitious 
lord,  would  be  defiled  by  looking  on  a  Christian 
and  would  forfeit  hor  life  by  this  act  of  obe- 
dience to  his  mandate.  Well  may  the  wife  of 
a  Sultan  shudder  when  unveiled  in  the  presence 
of  a  Christian,  knowing  that  sba  will  ba  inma. 

*  OiMKVUf  of  Siaie/«ir  fiweigD  aflhiis. .  - 
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diateljr  led  to  the  scaffold  to  expia«e  the  offence . 
Soon  after  the  interview  which  cost  an  innocent 
woman  her  life,  the  Englishman  had  some  bnsi. 
ness  to  transact  with  the  Reis  Effendi;  and  when 
he  remarked  that  he  had  just  received  a  favor 
perhaps  not  nnfreqnently  granted  to  foreigners^ 
that  of  seeing  the  Sultan's  favorite  wife,  judge 
of  his  alter  astonishment  and  horror,  when  the 
Reis  Effendi  replied—"  I  knew  before  that  you 
had  seen  her,  and  for  polluting  herself  by  look- 
ing on  you,  her  head  was  cut  off  fifteen  minutes 
ago!'»  Shocked  with  the  horrid  atrocity,  he 
regretted,  but  in  vain,  that  his  curiosity  bad  led 
him  to  ask  a  favor  which  produced  a  ffisult  so 
despotic,  inhuman,  and  tragical. 

CsARACTcn  OF  Washiwcton— His  mind 
was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the 
very  first  order;  his  penetration  stroni;,  though 
not  so  acute  as  that  of  Newton,  ijacon,  or 
Locke;  and,  as  far  is  ha  saw,  no  judgment 
was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in  operation, 
being  little  aided  by  invention  or  imagination; 
but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  it  was  the  com- 
mon remark  of  his  officers,  of  the  advantage  he 
derived  from  councils  of  war,  where,  hearing  all 
suggestions,  he  selected  whatever  was  best;  and 
certainly  no  general  Ofer  planned  his  battles  more 
judiciously.  But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of 
action,  if  any  member  oi'  his  plan  was  dislocated 
by  sudden  circumstances,  he  was  slow  in  re-ad- 
justment. The  consequence  was,  that  be  often 
jailed  in  the  field,  and  rarely,  against  an  enemy 
in  station  as  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was  in- 
capable of  fear,  meeting  personal  dangers  with 
the  calmest  unconcern.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
feature  in  his  character  was  prudence,  never 
acting  until  every  circumstance,  every  conside- 
ration, was  maturely  weighed;  refraining,  if  be 
saw  a  doubt,  but  when  onoa  deeiddd,  going 
through  with  his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles 
opposed.  His  integrity  was  the  most  pure,  his 
justice  the  most  inflexibla.  I  have  never  known 
any  motives  of  interest,  or  consanguinitv,  or 
friendship,  or  haired,  being  able  to  bias  his  de- 
cision. Ha  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  Hia 
temper  was  naturally  irritable  and  high  tOQsd; 
but  reflection  and  resolution  h^  obtained  a  firm 
and  habitual  aeeendency  over  it.  If  ever,  how- 
ever. It  broke  its  bouods,  he  was  moat  tremen- 
doua  in  his  wrath.  His  heart  was  not  warm  in 
Its  afiections;  but  he  exactly  calculated  every 
man's  value,  and  gave  hhn  «  solid  esteem  pro. 
portiontite  to  it.  His  person  you  know  was  fine, 
his  stature  exactly  what  one  would  wish,  bik 
deportment  easy,  erect,  and  noble;  the  best 
horseman  of  his  age;  and  tha  meat  graceful  fi- 
gure  that  could  bo  seen  on  horseback.  Although, 
in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be 
ttttreaerrad  with  safety,  ho  took  a  fioa  ahafa  in 
conversatidn,  his  colloquial  talents  were  not 
ab^ve  medibcrity,  possessing  neitbat  eopiousaass 
of  ideas,  nor  fluency  of  words. 

In  public^  when  called  upooforaaiiddaQ  onia- 
ion,  ha  wu  nnnadgr,  short,  and  mnbarrasiad. 
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Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  diffusely,  in  correct 
style.  This  he  had  acquired  by  coaversation 
with  the  world,  for  his  edacatioii  was  merely 

reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  to 
which  ho  added  surveying  at  a  later  day.  His 
time  was  employed  in  action  chiefly,  reading 
little,  and  that  only  in  agriealtnre  and  English 
history.  His  correspondence  became  necessari- 
ly extensive,  and,  with  journalizing  bis  agricultu- 
Al  proceedings,  occupied  most  of  his  leisare 
hours  within  doors.  On  the  whole,  his  charac- 
ter was,  in  its  mass,  perfect;  in  nothing  bad,  in 
few  points  iuditferent;  and  it  may  truly  be  said, 
that  never  did  nature  and  fortune  combine  more 

Serfectly  to  mnke  a  great  man,  and  to  place 
im  in  th^  same  constellation  with  whatever 
worthies  have  merited  lirom  man,  an  everlasting 

remembrance.  For  hui  was  the  singular  destiny 
of  leading  the  armies  of  his  country  successfully 
through  an  arduous  war,  for  the  establishment 
of  its  independence;  of  conducting  its  counsels 
through  the  birth  of  a  government,  ne\^  in  its 
forms  and  principles,  until  it  had  settled  down 
in  a  quiet  and  orderly  train,  and  of  scrupulously 
obeying  the  1  iws  through  the  whole  of  its  ca- 
reer, civil  and  military,  of  which  the  history  of 
the  world  furnishes  no  other  example.^— J«^er- 
3on. 


The  REVOLuTiopf  in  Russia.  —  On  tiie 
morning  on  which  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  to 
have  been  administered  to  the  troops  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, several  regiments,  to  the  number  of 
seventoon  thousand  men,  wero  stationed  in  the 
large  square  called  *La  Place  d 'Isaac,'  with  their 
muskele  loaded,  and  each  man  having  in  his 
possession  a  certain  number  of  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition. It  had  been  previously  arranged  by  their 
commanders,  and  orders  issued  to  them  (the 
Russian  soldier  knows  no  duty  but  that  of  the 
most  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
oflicers)  that  they  were  not  only  not  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  but  they 
■were  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  imperial  faini- 
iy  and  all  who  supported  them.  The  Emperor 
having  obtained  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  rode 
immediately  to  the  .square,  attended  only  by  a 
few  dovoted  friends,  who  would  willingly  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  his  service,  and  suddenly 
presenting  himself  to  the  soldiery,  he  demanded 
what  they  required ;  cxpresslhg  himself  willing 
to  die,  if  by  his  death  he  could  render  any  be- 
ne6t  to  his  country ;  but  calling  on  them  not  to 
destroy  his  wife  and  child.  Such  unexpected  and 
unexampled  heroism  paralyzed  the  insurgents; 
not  one  had  the  courage  to  reply.  At  that  moment 
a  regiment  of  artillery,  with  loaded  pieces,  whidh 
kad  been  sent  for  by  the  Grand  Duke  Michael, 
arrived;  \\hen  his  Majesty  commanded  the  con- 
spirators to  lay  down  their  arms,  expressing  his 
determination,  in  the  event  of  their  refusal,  to' 
order  the  artillery  to  fire.  Having  repeated  this 
to  no  efl|)ct,  the  dreadful  order  was  given,  and 
upwards  of  four  hundred  were  killed  on  the  spot 
— the  rest  were  taken  prisoners,  and  marched  otl' 
to  tl^e  difierent  fortresses.  During  the  parley,  and 


previously  to  the  firing,  the  Governor-General 
of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Count  Miloradowicb,  see- 
ing a  young  man  in  the  crowd  with  hb  hand  in 
his  bosom,  as  if  searching  for  a  weapon,  while 
his  eyes  were  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  Emperor, 
stooped  down  (being  on  horseback)  to  ar- 
rest him,  when  the  monster  drew  forth  a  pistol, 
and  shot  the  Genera!  through  the  heart.  The 
murderer  was  shot  almost  immediately,  but  liv- 
ed long  enough  to  confess  that  he  had  carried 
the  pistol  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying 
the  Emperor,  but  that  his  Majesty's  noble  con- 
duct had  entirely  disarmed  his  vengeance.  The 
Count  Miloradowicb  had  long  been  thcGovern- 
or-Gcneral  of  St.  Petersburg,  and,  by  his  kind-  , 
ness  and  urbanity,  had  gained  the  affections  of 
all  classes.  The  Emperor  on  the  following  day 
sent  for  some  of  the  insnrgenta  separately,  when 
he  received  them  in  his  private  cabinet  alone, 
and  asked  them  what  their  intentions  had  been,  ' 
desiring  them  to  speak  fearlessly,  assuring  then 
that  no  person  was  within  lieanng — that  what- 
ever they  might  say  could  not  injure  them,  as 
they  would  be  tried  by  a  special  commission  on 
what  had  alresdy  transpired,  without  reference 
to  any  subsequent  confession.  He  could  get  no 
answer,  however,  except  from  one,  the  leader 
a^d  originator  of  the  conspiracy,  (Pestel,)  who 
replied,  I  have  only  to  inform  your  Majesty 
that,  if  I  should  be  liberated  to-morrow,  I 
would  do  the  same4hing  again."  The  Empe- 
ror calmly  answered,  **  Rash  man!  I  wish  to  be 
of  service  to  vou,  but  you  put  it  out  of  my  pow- 
er." Of  the  sincerity  of  that  observation  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as,  of  the  whole  number, 
(nearly  two  hundred)  who  were  condemned  by 
the  tribunal  to  the  punishment  of  death,  five  on- 
ly o'  the  principals  sufi'ered j'sonie  of  the  oiheis 
being  banished  to  Siberia  for  vanoos  periods, 
and  some  confined  in  different  fortresses.  Thus 
the  courage  of  the  Ijimperor  Micholas  saved  the 
Empire. 

The  statement  recently  published  in  a  peri- 
odical work,  setting  forth  that  a  great  number 
of  those  traitors  wero  beheaded  is  decidedly  in- 
correct, as  decapitation  is  a  punishment  entire- 
ly unknown  in  Russia;  and  I  can  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  my  assertion,  that  five  only  were 
executed.  These  five  were  hanged  on  the  plain 
outside  of  the  wall  of  the  fortress,  and  the 
others  were  degraded  at  the  same  time.  Such, 
too,  was  the  Emperor's  clemency,  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  pu^icity,  and  by  that  means  to  avoid 
unnecessafW  wonnding  the  feelings  of  their 
friends,  the  e.'^ccution  took  place  as  early  as  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  1  should  not  be  thus 
positive  on  tha  subject,  nor  venture  to  contradict 
the  respeetable  wotk  I  have  referrtd  tA,  but 
that  I  happened  to  be  returning  from  a  party  at 
the  time,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  actually 
witnessing  the^  distressing  scene.  The  oeremoey 
was  indeed  an  awful  one.  The  troops  were 
drawn  out,  forming  a  large  circle,  in  tho  interi- 
or of  which  was  an  immense  fire;  the  prisoners, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy,  were  then 
broqgat  out  handcofled,  in  their  Ml  nnifoniM* 
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wearing  all  their  decorations,  medals,  swords, 
9te,  Being  arranged  in  order,  in  a  aingie  line, 
the  executioner  and  his  assistant  approached 
each  separately,  and  drawing  his  (the  prison- 
er's) sword— which  of  coarse  had  keen  previ- 
ously prepared— bioke  it  over  his  head;  he  then 
deprived  each  man  of  his  epaulettes,  stars,  de- 
corations, Ste.  the  whole  of  which  were  thrown 
into  tlie  flames  and  eonanoed.  The  principal 
executioner  then  inflicted  a  blow  on  the  cheek 
of  each  of  them ,  which  degraded  them,  and  ren- 
dered them  unworthy  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  Empefor;  he  than  deprived  them  of  their  mi- 
litary coats,  and  gave  to  each  in  their  stead  a 
loose  great  coat,  made  of  coarse  grey  drug- 
get. 

Thtti  the  ceremony  ended  ;a«i  they  were  con- 
ducted back  to  prison  to  await  the  orders  for 
their  departure  for  Siberia. 

I*AVALBTTE*B  DREAM  WHBN  IN  PRISON  UNDER 

SENTENCE  OP  DEATH. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  striking  re- 
lation to  the  Foreign  Literary  Oaietle»  in  a  Re- 
view of  Lavalette*s  Memoirs,  just  pnUidied^apon 
his  death  in  Paris,  and  which,  if  we  may  judge 
Irom  this  journal,  is  an  extremely  interestmg 
werk:— **The  gentle  firmnees  of  his  manner 
during  the  trial  might  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  he  was  resigned;  but  no  sooner  had  he  re- 
turned to  his  solitary  dungeon  than  the  soldier 
shrunk  from  the  contemplation,  not  of  hia  death, 
but  of  the  mode  of  his  mtended  execution.  He 
.had  a  friend,  an  old  companion  in  arms,  who  at 
that  time  posaeseed  some  influence  at  court.  To 
him  he  addressed  a  letter,  imploring  a  melan- 
choly favour,  soliciting  that  a  soldier  might  be 
epared  a  felon's  death.  A  cold  refusal  was  the 
only  answer.  With  a  view  to  steel  his  heart 
against  this  cruel  injustice — to  familiarise  him- 
self with  the  idea  of  an  ignominious  punishment, 
«t  which  his  tonl  revolted — ^he  daily  questioned 
his  jailers  on  the  subject,  and  exacted  the  most 
minute  details  relative  to  the  hideous  and  hu- 
miliating preparatives  of  a  public  execution. 
The  sinister  ideas  with  which  his  mind  was  od- 
cupied  filled  his  days  with  agony,  and  agitated  his 
slumbers  with  fearful  visions.  One  dream  in  par- 
ticular ivith  which  he  waa  visited  appears  so 
remarkable,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  quot- 
ing it  precisely  in  his  own  words: — *'One  night," 
■ays  M.  Lavalette,  "i  had  sunk  into  a  torpid 
elumher;  the  dock  stmek  the  homrof midnight, 
and  the  slow  monotonous  soundlpiroke  me.  I 
distinctly  heard  the  iron  gate  opened,  and  the 
heavy  tread  of  the  sentry  advancing  to  relieve 
his  comrade  flom  his  post  I  feU  asleep  a 
second  time.  In  my  sleep  I  had  a  dream.  I 
thought  mself  in  the  Rue  St.  Honoree,  near  the 
Rue  de  l*£chelle;  the  scene  was  enveloped  in 
profound  and  dismal  obscority;  all  was  still, 
save  that  from  time  to  time  a  low,  inarticulate 
sound  was  heard.  All  at  once,  from  the 
bottottof  the  eCfeet,  a  Iroop  of  fleehless  nea 
and  horses  approached  me.  The  riders  were 
armed  frith  flamhtaox,  whose  light  glaM4  ledlv 
£4 


on  their  bleeding  sinews,  their  sunken  eyes  rol- 
ling in  their  large  orbits,  their  mouths  opening 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  helmets  of  flesh  hanging 
from  their  hideous  heads.  The  horses  dragged 
their  hides  after  them  in  the  kennel,  which 
overflowed  with  blood  to  the  houses  on  each 
side,  at  the  windows  of  which  appeared  for  a 
moment,  and  then  disappeared,  a  band  of  pale, 
dishevelled  females,  all  silent  as  the  grave. 
Low,  inarticulate  meanings  were  heard  in  the  air; 
I  was  the  only  living  being  in  the  street,  where 
I  remained  motionless  with  terror,  and  without 
even  atrength  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  flesh- 
less  troop  pushed  on  at  full  gallop,  and  as  thev 
passed,  other  riders  succeeded  and  petrified  mo 
with  their  appalling  gaze.  For  upwards  of  live 
hours  they  filed  past.  At  last  they  disappeared, 
and  werb  succeeded  by  a  quantity  of  artillery 
wagons  laden  with  mangled,  palpitating  corpses  -, 
an  infections  odonr  poisoning  the  air.  On  a 
sudden,  the  iron  gate  was  shut  with  violence, 
and  I  awoke.  I  struck  my  repeating  watch — ii 
was  no  more  than  twelve!  Consequently,  the 
horrid  phantasmagoria  scene  had  lasted  only  two 
or  three  minutes — the  time  necessary  for  reliev- 
ing the  sentries  and  closing  the  gate.  The  night 
was  piercing  cold:  the  sentinels  were  quick  in 
passing  the  watchword;  and,  besides  the  jailor 
next  morning  confirmed  my  calculation.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  one  incident  of  my  life  the  du- 
ration of  which  I  can  reoolleet  with  more  cer- 
tainty, or  the  details  of  which  are  lUMe  deepi/ 
engraved  on  my  memory.'* 


A  DANGBROva  RxcowTRE. — We  left  the 
village  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  and  the 
horse  on  which  1  rode  being  in  better  condition 
than  the  others,  I  waa  eonaiderably  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  party,  when  the  animal  made 
a  sudden  halt,  and  all  my  endeavors  were  ina- 
dequate to  make  him  proceed.  There  he  stood 
like  a  block  of  marble*  keeping  his  eyes  riveted 
on  something  that  was  approaching  us,  and  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  consider  what  it  could  possibly 
be  when  a  fine  antelope  bounded  before  me  with 
incredible  swiftness,  and  in  the  next  moment 
two  huge  lions,  with  mane  and  tail  erect,  cross- 
ed the  path  but  a  couple  of  yards  from  the 
horse's  head,  almost  with  equal  speed,  and  co- 
vered with  foam.  A  tremendous  roar,  whirh  madf 
the  forest  tremble,  informed  me  in  another  mi- 
note  that  the  Uoim  had  overtaken  iheir  prey ; 
but  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of 
those  ferocious  animals  startled  me  as  much  as 
it  had  intimidated  the  horse  before,  and  I  has- 
tened back  to  the  party,  my  poor  beast  trem- 
bling violently  all  the  way.  Fortunately  the 
lions,  which  were  male  and  female,  were  ao 
eager  in  the  chase,  that  both  the  horse  and  the 
rider  were  nnobserved  by  them,  otherwise  it 
might  have  gone  hard  with  me,  for  I  saw  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  escaping.  We  halted  in 
the  woods  that  night;  but  fancying  every  sound 
I  heard  was  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  I  could  not 
eompoee  myself  to  sleep.— Xiaiidcr'a  SUtaria. 
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HBZN0CSR08,  OR  UNICORN. 
The  Boston  Traveller  containa  a  very  particu- 
lar aeoooiit  of  a  Rhinooeroa*  ncmitly  brought  to 
that  city,  from  Calcottm, from  whieh  w«  «xtract 

the  following: — 

This  Unicorn  or  one-horned  Rhinoceros,  is  yet 
•earcely  fifteen  months  old,  having  been  taken 
when  quite  young,  and  is  four  feet  three  inches 


legs,  and  anotlier  from  the  hind  part  of  the 
back  to  the  thighs.  The  incrustations  of  the 
■km  mentioned  above,  tre  emaller  around  tbo 
neck,  and  largest  of  all  on  the  shoulders  and  hipe. 
Though  the  skin  generally  appears  to  be  entire- 
ly unelastie  and  impenetrable,  the  cuticle  that  is 
left  bare  between  the  foldi,  ii  eoft  end  oaailj 
penetrated. 


in  height,  a  trifle  more  than  seven  feet  in  length,     Tbe  head  is  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of 

^_  J  — .^^  ^    *  —  ...  J  j_    -iii,^  elephant,  with  a  teiy  ehort  neek,  the  ears 

are  moderately  large,  broad  and  thin,  and  in  this 
instance,  one  has  received  some  injury  and  is 
withered  to  a  size  much  smaller  than  the  other; 
the  eyes  are  very  email,  doll  |and  sleepy,  and 
80  situated  the  animal  can  only  see  objects 
which  are  nearly  in  a  direct  line  before  it.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  too,  that  the  eyes  are  situated 
nearer  tho  nose  than  those  of  any  other  known 
quadruped.  The  shoulders  are  thick  and  heavy; 
and  the  back,  instead  of  rising,  as  in  the  ele- 
phant,  exbibite  a  eonaiderable  depfoseion;  the 
belly  is  somewhat  pendolooe  like  that  of  the 
hog;  and  the  legs  are  very  short,  thick  and 
strong,  with  hoofs  divided  into  three  parts,  each 
pointing  forwards. 

The  keeper  feeds  it  at  present  with  gram,  a 
kind  of  pea,  brought  from  Calcutta,  milk,  green 
vegetables,  Jte.  It  besides  drinks  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  gallons  of  water-per  day.  Though  not 
of  a  ferocious  nature,  it  appears  to  be  quite  un- 
tractable;  and  we  are  told  is  sometimes  liable  to 
paroxysms  of  rage.  Daring  the  fint  month  it 
was  scarcely  t|ie  size  of  a  large  dog,  and  is  now 
not  much  above  half  the  full  grown  size.  Not> 
withstanding  the  shortness  of  its  limbs,  it  ex- 
hibits gnat  adthilfj  and  ie  eapahle  of  mining 
with  great  swiftness.  As  a  compensation  for  im- 
perfect vision,  it  has  an  attentive  ear;  and  will 
listett  with  aorprising  steadiness  to  any  kind  of 

noise.  lu  atnae  of  emtll  likowiM  h  Tonr  deU- 

cate.  .^.^ 


and  weighs  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds.— 
Animals  of  this  class  when  full  grown  measure 
L'enerally  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  nearly  as 
much  in  circumference,  and  from  six  to  seven 
feet  in  height,  thus  approaching  that  other  un- 
wieldy animal,  the  Elephant,  in  bulk  and  mass, 
though  apparently  much  smaller,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  limbs  being  comparatively 
much  shorter.  We  are  told  of  this  animal,  what 
we  believe,  naturalists  allow  of  the  species  gene- 
rally, that  its  only  distinct  organ  of  touch,  is  the 
upper  Kp,  whieh  ie  very  flexihle.  The  under 
lip  is  like  that  of  an  ox,  but  the  upper  more  like 
that  of  a  horse;  and  he  uses  it  as  that  creature 
does,  to  gather  up  hay  from  the  rack  or  grass 
from  tho  ground,  hot  with  this  soperier  advan- 
tage, that  the  rhinoceros  has  the  power  of  ex- 
tending this  lip  to  six  or  seven  inches  in  length 
from  the  nose  and  then  drawing  it  to  a  point. — 
With  the  lip  tbna  extended  the  animal  is  able  to 
grasp  a  stick  or  any  small  sabstance  and  hold  it 
extremely  fast. 

Tho  bom  is  brownish,  very  hard,  and  solid 
throughont,  and  when  full  grown,  sometimes  mea- 
sures three  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  In  the  present  in- 
Btanoe  it  ie  jnet  emerging  frem  a  large,  bell- 
form  protuberance  which  forms  its  basis,  and  was 
not  at  all  discernible  when  leaving  Calcutta. — 
The  skin  is  one  of  its  most  valuable  characteris 
ties.  It  is  of  a  blackish  or  deep  brown  hue,  very 
tough,  thick  and  naked.  It  is  covered  with  large 
callous  tubercles  or  granulations,  reminding  one 
of  tbe  ancient  eoat  of  mail;  aadAesabont  the 
neck  in  large  plaits  or  ffljMs.    There  is  an- 


other fold  iiom  tho  ■honiden  t»  the  foit-laa  hanngne. 


These  are  the  sights  most  detestable — a  proud 
prieet  giving  his  blesfeing—a  knavish  hypocrite 
saying  hie  piajeii--|]id«  AIM  patiint  naking 
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EXTRACTS 

tirom  the  2d  Volume  of  i>ir   Walttr  Scott's  IliSTORY  of 
FcOTLAND,  in  Dr.  J^ardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 

BORDKR  SKIRMISHES  OF  THE  SCOTS  AND  ENQU8H. 

A  small  body  of  three  hundred  men  were  as- 
sembled,  unequal,  from  their  inferior  number, 
to  do  more  than  observe  the  enemy,  who  moved 
forward  with  their  full  force  from  Jedburgh  to 
Melroaet  where  they  spoiled  the  splendid  con- 
vent, in  whteh  tejr  the  bonee  of  uenjr  a  heroic 
Douglass.  The  Scots  were  johied  in  the  night 
by  the  Leslies  and  Lindesays,  and  other  gentle- 
men from  the  western  part  of  Fife;  and  appa- 
rently the  English  learned  that  the  Regent's 
forces  were  increasing,  since  they  retreated  to- 
wards Jedburgh  at  the  break  of  day.  The  Scots 
followed,  manceuvring  te  gain  the  flank  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  joined  near  the  village  of 
M azton  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Buccleugh,  with 
his  followers,  by  whose  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
and  experience  in  irr^nlar  wamre,  the  regent 
wae  counselled  to  aimulate  a  retreat.  The  En- 
glish halted,  formed,  and  rushed  hastily  to  pur- 
8uo,  so  that  encountering  the  enemy  unawares, 
and  at  disadvantage,  they  were  totally  defeated. 
Tho  two  leaders  fell,  and  very  many  of  their 
followers;  for  the  victors  showed  little  mercy; 

M|4  the  Liddesdale  men,  who  were  come  with 
e  English  as  friends,  flung  away  the  red  cross- 
es which  they  had  brought  to  the  battle,  and 
made  a  pitiless  slaughter  among  the  troops 
whom  they  had  joined  as  amdliaries.  Many 
prisoners  were  taken,  on  whom  heavy  ransoms 
were  levied,  particularly  on  an  Alderman  of 
London,  named  Read,  whom  Henry  VIII.  had 
obliged  to  serve  in  person  in  the  wars,  beeaose 
be  refused  to  pay  his  share  of  a  benevolence 
imposed  on  the  city,  it  appearing  that  though 
the  Mng  of  England  eonlii  not  invade  a  citizen's 
property,  he  had  d«n»otie  power  snffident  to 
impress  his  person.  King  Henry  was  greatly 
enraged  at  the  loss  of  this  action,  and  uttered 
threats  against  Angus,  whom  he  aoemed  of  in- 

fratitude.  The  Scottish  Earl  little  regarded  his 
ispleasare.  *  Is  our  brother,*  he  said,  '  angry 
that  I  have  revenged  on  Ralph  Ewers  the  injury 
done  to  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors?  They  were 
better  men  than  he,  and  I  could  in  honour  do  no 
less.  And  will  he  take  my  life  for  that?  Little 
knows  king  Henry  the  heights  of  Caimtable.  I 
can  keep  myself  safe  theie  against  all  the  pow- 
er of  England.' 

BATTLE  OF  PINKIE. 

The  English  army  occepied  U»»  crssl  of  a 
sloping  hill,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Esk, 
above  Pinkie;  that  of  Scotland,  arranged  in 
three  large  bodies,  chieBy  consisting  of  spear- 
men, having  crossed  the  river,  began  slowly  to 
ascend  the  acclivity.  The  English  cavalry 
charged  with  fury  on  the  foremost  mass  of 
spearmen,  but  were  received  so  firmly  by  the 
Scottish  phalanx,  that  they  were  beaten  off wkb 
considerable  loss.  It  is  said  that  this  commence- 
ment of  the  battle  appeared  so  ominous  to  So« 
merset,  that  be  ealled  for  goidee,  and  was  about 
to  order  a  retreat.  His  secret  rival,  and,  as  he 
afterwards  proved,  his  mortal  enemy,  Dudley, 


Earl  of  Warwieki  entertaroed  better  hopes,  and 

directly  commenced  a  flank  fire  with  the  cannon 
of  the  army  and  the  arquebusses  of  the  forcipn 
mercenaries  on  the  thick  body  of  spearmcu. 
Angus,  by  whom  the  Scottish  vanguard  wae 
commanded,  endeavoured  to  change  his  position, 
to  avoid  the  cannonade.    About  the  same  time 
some  Highlanders  of  the  second  division  had 
broken  their  order,  to  hasten  to  the  spoil,  so 
that  their  irregular  appearance,  with  the  retro- 
grade movement  of  Angus,  communicated  a  pa- 
nie  to  the  rest  of  the  Seottish  army,  who  thought 
they  were  routed.     At  this  decisive  moment 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  rallied  the 
English  cavalry,  brought  them  again  to  the 
charge,  and  introduced  among  the  disordered 
forces  of  the  Scots  that  terror  which  he  had 
failed  in  producing  upon  these  masses  while 
they  maintained  thehr  ranks.   The  nomeroos 
army  of  the  Scots  fled  in  total  and  irremediable 
confusion.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  with- 
out either  a  long  or  bloody  conflict.   But  the  En- 
glish horsemen,  incensed  at  the  eheck  which 
they  received  in  the  first  onset,  pursued  the 
chase  almost  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh  with 
unusual  severity;  and.as  many  of  the  fugitives 
were  drowned  in  the  Esk,  which  was  swelled 
with  the  tide;  the  loss  of  the  Scots  in  the  battle 
and  flight  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men.  T|ie 
whole  space  between  the  field  of  battle  and  the 
capital,  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  and. 
with  weapons  which  the  fugitives  had  thrown 
away  in  their  Qigbt. 

AMUVAI.  or  MAKTiQUCBIf  OP  SCOTS,  IS  ICOTIiAIIO. 

Mary  set  sail  for  the  country  in  which  she  was 
to  assume  a  crown  entwined  with  many  thorn?. 
Elizabeth  had  refused  her  a  safe  conduct;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  English  ships  of  war  had  orders 
to  intercept  her.  The  widowed  queen  of  France 
took  a  lingering  and  painful  farewell  of  the  fair 
country  over  which  she  had  so  lately  reigned,, 
with  ezprassions  of  the  deepest  sorrow.  A  m»t 
hid  her  galleys  from  the  English  fleet,  and  she 
arrived  safely  at  Leith  on  the  I9th  of  Augusi^ 
in  the  aforesaid  year.   Her  subjects  crowded  to 
the  beadi  to  welcoBM  her  with  acclamations; 
but  the  preparations  made  for  her  reception  had 
been  too  hasty  to  cover  over  the  nakedness  and 
poverty  of  the  land.  The  qneen,  scarcely  nine- 
teen years  old,  wept  when  die  saw  the  wretch- 
ed hackneys,  still  more  miserably  accoutred, 
which  were  provided  to  carrv  her  and  her  ladies 
to  Holyreod,  and  compared  them  m  her  thoughts 
to  the  fair  palfreys  with  brilliant  housings  which 
had  waited  her  commands  in  France.    Upon  her 
landing,  her  subjects,  softened  with  the  recol> 
lection  of  her  early  misfortunes,  charmed  with 
the  excellence  of  her  mien,  the  delicacy  of  her 
unrivalled  beauty,  the  vigour  of  her  blooming 
years,  and  the  aeuteness  of  her  wit,  were  aU 
most  enraptured  with  joy.    Some  part  4^  the 
reception  aflbrded  by  their  loyal  zeal  was  well 
meant,  but  certainly  ill  chosen.   Two  or  three 
hundred  violinists,  apnarently  amateur  perfornf^.^ 
era,  held  a  concert  all  night  below  her  windows,"  . 
and  prevented  bar  getting  an  hour's  sleep  after 
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the  fatigues  of  the  sea.  Mary,  though  suifering 
under  tbe  eflTecti  of  tb'fl  dire  serenade,  profeae- 

ed  to  receive  the  compliment  of  these  'hDneBt 
men  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh'  as  it  was  in- 
tended, mod  even  ventured  to  hint  a  wish  that 
tbe  concert  might  be  repeated.  Bvl  when,  on 
the  Sunday  after  Mary's  landing,  preparations 
were  made  to  say  mass  in  the  royal  chapel,  the 
reromennid  to  eaeh  other,  •Shall  that  id«]< 
tlic  mass  again  take  place  within  this  kingdom? 
It  shall  not.'  Tbe  young  master  of  Lindsey, 
showing  in  youth  the  fierceness  of  spirit  which 
aDimated  him  in  after  life,  called  out,  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  royal  palace,  that  Uhe  idola- 
trous priest  should  die  the  death  according  to 
God's  law.*  The  prior  of  St.  Andrew^,  with 
great  difficulty,  appeased  the  tumult,  and  pro- 
tected the  priests,  whose  blood  would  otherwise 
have  been  mingled  with  their  sacrifice.  But  un- 
willing to  avow  an  intention  so  nnpopnlar,  he 
was  obliged  to  dissemble  with  the  reformers; 
and  while  he  allowed  that  he  stood  with  his 
sword  drawn  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  he  pre- 
tended that  he  did  not  do  so  to  protect  the 
priest,  but  to  prevent  any  Scottish  man  from 
catering  to  witness  or  partake  in  the  idolatrous 
ceremony.  It  w#  immediately  after  this  riot, 
and  the  display  of  the  insulting  and  oflhnavn  pa- 
geant before  mentioned,  that  the  young  queen 
had  the  first  of  her  celebrated  interviews  with 
John  Knox,  in  which  be  knocked  at  her  heart 
so  rudely  as  to  cause  her  to  shed  tears.  The 
stern  apostle  of  presbytery  was,  indeed,  unspar- 
ing of  rebuke,  without  sufficiently  recollecting 
that  previous  conviction  ii  necessary  before  re- 
proof can  work  repentance;  and  that,  unless  he 
had  possessed  powers  of  inspiration,  or  the  gift 
of  workii^  miracles,  he  could  not  have,  by 
mere  asaertion,  converted  a  Catholic  from  the 
doctrines,  however  false,  which aiie  iiad  believed 
in  from  her  earlist  childhood. 

sBSTmuoTiow  or  DAnWI.BY.  X 

llary  and  Damley  left  Glasgow  in  company, 
and  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  Slst  of  January. 
The  King's  illness  was  assianed  as  a  reason  for 
quartering  him  apart  from  the  palaee  where  bis 

wife  and  child  resided.  A  solitary  house,  called 
the  Kirk  of  Field,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
where  the  college  is  now  situated,  was  appoint- 
ed for  his  reception.    Mary  regularly  visited 
him,  and  sometimes  slept  in  the  same  house. 
On  the  Monday  before  his  murder,  she  passed 
tbe  nvtning  with  him  nnti!  it  was  time  to  attend 
a  masque  which  was  to  be  given  in  the  palace, 
•n  the  Occasion  of  a  wedding  in  the  royal  liou?e- 
jiold.  About  two  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
Botbwell,  with  a  selected  party  of  desperate 
men,  opened  the  under  apartments  of  the  Kirk 
of  Field  by  means  of  false  keys,  and  laid  a 
lighted  match  to  a  quantity  of  powder  which 
had  been  prnvioosly  placed  beneath  tbe  king's 
apartment.     After  a  few   anxious  moments 
had  passed,  Bothwell  became  impatient,  and 
dispatched  one  of  tbe  ruffians  who  was  present 
to  see  whether  the  match  was  still  burning.  The 
nccomplioe  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  commis- 


sion, and  returned  with  information,  that  the 
light  was  still  burning,  and  the  fire  would  pre- 
sently reach  the  powder.  After  this  the  party 
wailed  calmly  till  the  house  blew  up,  when 
Botbwell  ntired,  satisfied  tbat»  as  tbe  price  of 
this  enormous  crinnt  be  had  porebaeod  a  title 
to  the  band  of  a  queen.  There  is  reason  to  be-> 
lieve  that  several  of  the  principal  nobles  and 
statetmen  were  previonsly  acquainted  with  tbe 
bloody  purpose. 

XVIDKI4CC  AGAINST  MART,  QUEKN  Or  SCOTS. 

The  documents  contained  in  the  silver  box 
are  the  only  direct  testimony  tending  to  involve 
Mary  in  Darnley's  murder;  and  setting  these 
aside  for  the  present,  there  remains  little  whicli 
can  directly  implicate  tbe  queen.  At  a  later 
period,  indeed,  Morton,  an  unprincipled  and 
tierce  man,  who,  according  to  his  own  account 
on  the  scatfold,  was  privy  to  the  whole  bloody 
scene,  says,  that  being  invited  to  join  Botbwell 
and  Leighton  in  a  scheme  against  Darnley's  life, 
he  refused  to  engage  in  the  plot  unless  Bothwell 
would  obtain  an  injunction  upon  him  to  that  ef- 
fect from  the  queen  herselfT  But  he  preoeede 
to  declare  that  Bothwell  never  was  able  to  pro- 
duce such  a  warrant.  Here,  therefore,  tbe 
cham  of  direct  evidence  is  broken,  and  the  peni- 
tive  proof  of  Mary's  guilt  is  not  to  be  fouatf. 
Laying  Morton's  direct  oral  testimony  aside  as 
bemg  inconclusive,  we  come  next  to  tbe  cele- 
brated casket  and  papers.  These  letters  and 
writings  produced,  would  indeed  prove  a  great 
deal  more  than  enough  for  conviction,  if  they 
stood  unimpeached  as  authentic  documents. 
But  great  and  serious  suspicions  attach  to  tbmr 
authenticity.  Tbe  internal  evidence  is  unfavor- 
able, according  to  our  ideas,  of  the  style  of  a 
aovereign  exprcMing  her  attachment.  Thcgr  are 
described  with  suspicious  variations,  sometimes 
as  being  written  by  the  queen's  own  hand,  and 
sometimes  as  being  only  subscribed  by  her. 
Above  all,  though  their  antbenticit^  wanebal- 
lengcd,  and  though  the  regent  and  his  associates 
had  in  their  power  the  persons  through  whose 
hands  they  weie  said  to  have  passed,  yet  no 
care  was  taken,  by  examination  of  any  of  these 
persons,  to  ascertain  or  corroborate  the  faith  of 
documents  so  important  to  the  cause  of  tbe  ac- 
cusers. Tbe  obvious  and  legal  inference  is,  that 
where  that  is  not  proved  which  ought  to  have 
been  verified,  it  must  have  been  for  want  of  tbe 
means  of  probation. 

cwASAeTSR  er  ^wncw  xLisAnnTH. 

It  may  be  said  of  Elizabeth,  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  monarch  whose  conduct  seemed  according 
to  the  speech  of  tbe  old  heathen,  to  be  governed 
alternately  by  two  sonb  of  a  very  diflbrent  dis- 
position and  character,  the  supposition  might  be 
applied  to  her.  Possessing  more  than  masculine 
wisdom,  magnanimity,  and  fortitude,  on  moot 
occasions,  she  betrayed  at  some  nnbappj  me- 
ments,  even  more  than  female  weakness  and 
malignity.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  both 
queens  had  Mary's  request  for  coonsel  end  ae- 
sistance  reached  Elizabeth  whilst  she  was  under 
the  influence  of  her  better  planet.   Tbe  English 
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sovereign  might  then,  with  candour  and  good 
faith,  have  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to 
eoneiliate  the  genuine  friendahip  and  to  acquire 
the  gratitude  of  her  youthful  relation,  by  guid- 
ing her  to  such  a  match  aa  would  have  best 
enited  the  intereata  and  aaaured  the  amity  of  the 
siater  nationa.  Unfortunately,  Elizabeth  remem- 
bered with  too  much  acuteness  Mary's  offensive 
pretenatona  to  the  crown  of  England;  preten- 
■iona  whieh  were  founded  on  the  defect  of  her 
own  title  and  the  illegitimacy  of  her  birth,  and 
ehe  already  regarded  the  queen  of  Scotland 
rather  aa  a  rival  to  be  aubdued  than  a  friend  to 
be  oonciliated.  Beaidef>  aa  a  votereaa  of  celiba- 
ejr,  queen  Elizabeth  was  not  generally  disposed 
to  forward  any  marriage*  more  especially  that 
of  a  princwB  «ho  itood  to  her  in  the  painful  re- 
lation of  a  kinawoman  poasesaing  a  daim  to  her 
throne,  and  a  neighbour  of  her  own  aez  and 
rank,  between  whom  and  herself  compariaona 
muet  needa  be  frequently  drawn,'  whh  respect  to 
wit,  beauty,  and  accomplishments.    The  line  of 

«duct  prompted  by  these  jealoua  feelinga  Im- 
ed  queen  Elizabeth  to  embrace  the  opportu- 
amrdod  by  Mary's  desiring  her  opinion 
upon  hor  marriage,  to  cross,  baflfle,  and  discon- 
cert any  negociationa  which  might  be  entered 
into  on  that  topic  For  thia  purpoae,  after  oh- 
serring  a  great  deal  of  oracular  mystery,  in 
order  to  protract  mattars,  Elizabeth  gave  it  as 
her  advice,  that  Mary  would  do  well  to  choose 
for  her  husband  the  Earl  of  Leiceater  aa  a  per- 
son on  whom  she  herself  would  willingly  have 
conferred  her  own  hand,  but  for  her  resolution 
to-  life  and  dio  a  maiden  queen. 

saxcvTXOir  or  tha  xsobitt  vonvow. 
It  is  remarked  by  historians,  that  Morton, 
with  the  credulity  of  that  pge,  had  an  anxious 
recollection  of  ao  ancient  prophecy,  which  de- 
clared *that  the  bloody  heart  shouwfall  by  the 
mouth  of  Arran.'    This  the  regent  interpreted 
to  mean  the  downfall  of  the  Douglases,  design- 
ed, aswasbsml  in  such  Tatieinationa,  by  their 
well  known  cognisance,  and  that  by  means  of 
an  Earl  of  Arran.    Thia,  it  is  said,  v  as  the  rea- 
son for  his  pressing  the  unfortunate  family  of 
Hamilton,  who  wefo  the  legitimate  proprietora 
of  that  title,  almost  to  their  total  destruction. 
When,  therefore,  he  heard  that  the  earldom  of 
Arran  was  eonfemd  upon  his  sccuaer  Stewart, 
ho  rsptied,  with  a  aurprised  and  desponding  ex- 
pression, *l8it  even  soP  then  I  know  what  I  must 
expect.*  When  Morton  was  brought  to  hia  trial 
at  JBdinbwgfa,  larg»  bodies  of  men  were  drawn 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  overawe  the 
friends  of  the  accused.    The  records  of  the  trial 
are  lost,  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  assize 
consiatsd  in  many  instancea  of  theearl*s  person- 
al enemies;  and  that,  although  he  challenged 
them.on  that  score,  hia  remonstrances  were  not 
sttended  to.  Hn  servants  were  also  put  to  the 
torture  in  no  common  manner;  for  Arran  thought 
it  necessary,  after  the  earl's  execution  to  sue 
out  an  immunity  for  the  violence  to  which  they 
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emotion;  but  when  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
brought  him  in  guilty  of  concealing,  or  being  art 
and  part  in  the  muider  of  Henry  Damley,  he 
repented,  with  considerable  vehemence,  'Art 
and  part!  art  and  part!  Ood  ^nowa  it  ia  not  so.' 
In  hia  conferencea  with  the  dergy  he  more  fully 
explained  what  he  meant  by  thia  exclamation. 
He  confessed  to  them  that  upon  his  (Morton's) 
return  from  England  after  hia  exile,  for  acces- 
sion  to  Rissio*s  death,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  had 
proposed  to  him,  both  personally  and  through 
the  medium  of  his  kinsman,  Archibald  Douglas, 
to  be  concerned  in  the  death  of  Damley,  assur^ 
ing  him  it  was  a  deed  which  had  the  queen*a 
approbation.    Morton  stated,  that  he  had  re- 
plied to  this  proposal,  Hhat  having  been  so 
lately  released  fiom  a  State  of  exile,  he  would 
not  be  implicated  in  such  an  important  matter 
unless  Bothwell  would  produce  to  him  the 
queen's  sign-manual  in  warrant  of  the  deed.' 
*  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,*  he  said,  *  promised  to 
produce  him  such  an  assurance,  but  never  did 
so;  and,  therefore,  he  remained  a  stranger  to 
the  conspiracy,  excepting  that  he  knew  gener- 
ally that  auch  an  action  was  meditated  by  Both- 
well  and  othera.'   The  condemned  earl  was  na- 
turally asked  by  hia  reverend  viaitora  why,  hav- 
ing become  privy  to  so  horrible  a  conspiracy, 
he  did  not  take  measures  for  unfolding  the  plot, 
and  preventing  its  execution?    'To  whom,'  re- 
plied the  earl,  ^should  I  have  made  the  discove- 
ry? if  to  the  queen,  she  was  herself  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deadly  plot;  if  to  Lethington,  or 
other  statesmen  of  the  time,  they  were  accom- 
plicea  tootbe  execution;  if  to  Damley,  he  was  a 
creature  of  so  weak  and  fickle  a  temper,  that  ho 
would  have  communicated  it  to  his  wife;  and,  in 
any  caae,  I  ahould  have  been  inevitably  ruined.* 
Thus  far  the  apology  seems  reasonable,  thoi^h 
it  gives  U8  a  horrible  idea  of  the  court  and  coun- 
cils of  Scotland  at  the  time.    But  Morton  had 
less  to  answer  when  his  ghostly  assistants  de- 
manded of  hioh  why  ha  continued  to  show 
friendship  and  favour  to  Archibald  Douglas, 
who  had  acted  on  this  occasion  as  the  confidant 
of  Bothwell,  and  was  generally  averred  to  have 
bcRt)  personally  prsssnt  at  the  nuirdcr,and  whom, 
notwithstanding.he  created  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
session!  nor  waa  any  aatisfactory  reply,  which 
could  be  eonsisCont  with  llorton*s  protended 
abhorrence  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Kirk  in  this 
Fieid,  ever  returned  to  this  question. 


JOMH  OEARAKB  OF  CIiATJiBBOUSB. 

This  rsmarkable  person  unitod  the  seemingly 

inconsistent  qualities  of  courage  and  cruelty,  a 
disinterested  and  devoted  loyalty  to  his  prince, 
with  a  disregard  •of  the  rights  of  hiafollow-snb- 
jects.  He  was  the  unscrupulong  agent  of  tho 
Scotish  privy  council  in  executing  the  merciless 
severities  of  the  government  ia  Scotland  during 
the  reigns  of  Ofaafles  H.  and  James  Vlr. ;  but  he  • 
redeemed  his  character  by  the  zeal  with  which 


,    he  asserted  the  cause  of  tho  latter  monarch  af- 
had  heen  eubjocted.  When  Morton  hoard  tho  tor  the  rarolntion,  thamilitanr  skill  with  whklu 
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and  by  bis  own  death  in  the  arms  of  victory.  It 
la  nM  by  tradition  that  he  wm  very  desirous  to 
see,  and  to  be  introduced  to  a  certain  Lady  El- 
phinstoun,  who  had  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  one  hundred  yett*  ud  opwfttda.  The  noble 
matron  being  a  staunch  whig,  WU  rather  unwil- 
ling to  see  Claver'se,  (as  he  was  called  from  his 
titlei)  bat  at  length  consented.  Atierthe  usual 
complinienta,  the  officer  obeerTod  to  the  lady, 
that,  having  lived  so  much  beyond  the  usual 
term  of  humanity,  she  must  m  her  time  have 
seen  many  strange  changes.  *  Hout  na,  sir,' 
raid  Lady  Elphinstoun,  *the  world  it  just  to  end 
with  me  as  it  began.  When  I  was  entering  life, 
there  waa  ane  Knox  deaving  us  a'  with  his  cla- 
•erf*  and  now  I  am  ganging  oat,  there  is  ono 
Clav«r*M  doaving  us  a'  with  his  knock*.*  Cla- 
ten  mgnifying  in  common  parlance,  idle  chat, 
the  double  pun  does  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  a 
lady  of  a  mndiod  years  old.^Tht  Wmerly 
JS''ovrh,  .Y>.  X  — Old  Mortality. 


WIT  AND  SENTIMElfT. 


Easy  Travki.ling  amd  a  Brief  Visit. — 
A  Scotsman  en  passant.  He  slipped,  saya  the 
legend,  off  the  roof  of  a  habitation  sixteen  sto- 
ries  high;  and  when  mid- way  in  his  descent 
through  the  air,  he  arrived  at  a  lodger,  looking 
out  at  a  window  of  the  eighth  floor,  to  whom 
(as  bo  was  an  acqoaiBtanea)  ha  obserTod,  en 
passant— ■  Eh*  Sandy,  man,  lie  a  fal  aa  1  shall 
haai* 

TmvMPnr»  won't  make  a  okictleman. 

Two  eminent  members  of  the  Irish  Bar, 
Messrs.  Doyle  and  Yelverton,  quarrelled,  some 
years  ago,  so  vfolently,  that  from  words  they 
came  to  blows.  Doyle,  the  more  powerful  man, 
(at  fists  at  least,)  knocked  down  his  adversary 
twi^e,  exclaisamg  with  vehemence — Vou 
sooundrel,  1*11  maka  yon  behave  yoarself  liha  a 
gentleman!'  To  which  Yelverten  rising,  an- 
swered with  equal  indignation. — 'No,  sir,  oaTar; 
I  defy  yea,  1  defy  yoel  yea  eaa't  do  itl* 

*•  How  many  boarders  have  you.  Madam?" 
said  a  militia  officer  recently  to  the  keeper  of  a 
respectablo  boarding  bonsa  in  Washington 
street.  *•  Why,"  said  the  good  lady,  I  have 
a  number  in  the  city  and  several  who  make  short 
visits  from  the  country."!  "  But  how  many 
atoady  boarders  hava  yoa^*  «<  Why  out  of  tbo 
ten  now  in  the  house  thera  STO  not  VOia  than 
thraa  I  can  call  steady.'* 

PULPIT  INGENUITY. 
A  preacher  in  the  neighborhood  of  Blackfri- 
ars,  London,  not  undeservedly  popular,  had 
jost  fini^ad  an  aihortation  strongly  reoomniend> 
mg  the  support  of  a  certain  very  meritorious  in- 
•titution.  The  congregation  was  numerous, 
and  the  chapel  was  crowded  to  excess,  Tho  dis- 
course being  tinished,  the  plata  was  abont  being 
handed  round  to  the  respective  pews,  when  the 
preacher  made  this  short  address  to  the  congre- 


gation:— "  From  the  sympathy  I  have  witness- 
ed in  your  aountanantas,  and  the  strict  attoii* 

tion  you  have  honored  me  with,  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  am  afraid  of,  that  some  of  you  may 
bo  inalined  to  giva  too  mnch.  Noir  it  la  my 
duty  to  inform  you,  that  justice,  thoagh  not  ao 
pleasant,  should  always  be  a  prior  virtue  to  ge- 
iierosiiy;  therefore,  as  you  will  all  be  immedi- 
ately waited  upon  in  your  raspaetiva  pews,  I 
wish  to  have  it  thoroughly  understood,  that  no 
person  shall  think  of  putting  any  thing  into  the 
plate  who  cannot  pay  his  debts."  I  need  not 
add  that  this  produoad  a  moat  ovetflowiag  col- 
lection. 

LsH  OTR  or  NiOBTs  iir  Yabiovs  Pabts. 

— The  longest  night  at  Cayenne  and  Pondiebef- 
ry  is  twelve  hours;  at  Hayti,  thirteen  hours;  at 
Ispahan,  fourteen;  at  Paris,  Dijon,  and  Carcas- 
sonne, fifcqan;  at  Arras  and  Dublin,  sixteon;  at' 
Copenhagen  and  Riga,  seventeen;  at  Stock- 
holm, eighteen;  at  Droniheim,  in  Norway,  Arch- 
angel,  &e.  twenty;  at  Ulea,  in  Bothnia,  twenty 
ona;and  at  Thomes,  twenty-two.  At  Enouto^ 
kies,  the  total  absence  of  the  sun  endures  Ibrty^ 
five  days  cont>ecui)vely ;  at  Wardhuns,  sixty  »ix; 
at  Cape  North,  seventy-four;  and  lastly,  Malvilla 
Island  is  totally  destitttta  of  light  for  one  hun- 
dred and  two  days* 

DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 

A  few  weeks  ago   a  "sporting  character" 
looked  in  at  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  just  to  see  if 
he  could  fall  in  with  any  subjects,  but  finding 
none,  and  understanding  from  the  respaelablo 
proprietor,  Mr.  Parks,  that  ho  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated with  a  private  room  wherein  to  ex- 
ercise the  mysteries  of  his  eraft,  felt  tha  time 
begin  to  hang  heavy  on  his  hands;  so,  in  order 
to  dispel  ennui  he  took  out  a  pack  of  cards  and 
began  to  amuse  the  by-standers  in  the  bar  room 
with  a  number  of  ingenious  tricks  with  thom, 
which  soon  drew  a  crowd  around  him.  ♦•Now," 
said  he,  afier  giving  them  a  good  shutile  and 
slapping  the  pack  down  upon  a  table,  "I'll  bet 
any  roan  4an  dollars  I  can  cut  the  Jack  of 
hearts  at  the  first  attempt."    Nobody  seemed 
inclined  to  take  him  up,  however,  till  at  last  a 
weather-baaten  New  England  skipiwr,  in  a 
pea  jacket,  stumpt  him  by  exclaiming,  "Darn- 
ed in  don't  bet  you!    But  stop  let  me  see  if 
airs  right."    Then  taking  up  the  pack  and  in- 
spaeting  it  as  if  to  sea  that  thara  was  no  daeap-> 
tion   in  it,  he   returned  it  to  the  table,  and 
began  to  fumble  about  in  a  side  pocket,  first 
taking  out  a  jack  knife,  then  a  twist  of  tobac- 
co, &,c.  till  he  produoad  a  roll  of  bank  notes, 
from  which  he  took  one  of  ten  dollars  and  hand- 
ed it  to  a  bystander:  the  gambler  did  the  same, 
and  taking  out  a  pen-knila,  and  literally  cutting 
the  pack  in  two  through  the   middle,  turned 
with  an  air  of  triumph  to  the  company,  and  de- 
manded if  he  had  not  cut  the  Jack  of  hearts?^ 
**No,  ril  be  darned  if  you  have!"  bawled  out 
Jonathsn,  "for  here  it  is  safe  and  sound."  At 
the  same  time  producing  ibe  c^,jft^n^^J»iy5j^i^g 
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et,  whither  he  had  dexterously  conveyed  it 
whtte  Intending  to  examine  the  pack,  to  see  if 
it  w«8  "all  righu**  The  compaiiy  war*  convuls- 
ed with  laughter,  while  the  poor  "child  of 
chance,"  wa«  fain  to  confeaa  that  "/ttoa«  ?iard 
getHngiowMmwrd  of  a  Tmdtt;>*^-^M\»tfolk 
BkraUU 

*  Thk  Naughty  Place.' — A  Scotch  pas- 
tor recognised  one  of  his  female  parishioners 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  romd,  b  little  ftaddled. 
*  Will  you  just  help  roe  up  with  my  bundle,  gude 
mon?'  said  she,  m  be  stopped.— *Fie,  fie,  Janet,' 
cried  the  pastor*  •  to  see  the  like  o*  -jou  in  sic  a 
plight:  do  you  know  where  all  drunkards  go?* 
*Ay,  sure,*  said  Janet,  *they  just  go  wliar  a  «Ur»p 

gude  drink  is  not  to  be  got.*' 

Makriaois  or  Kinos. — The  practice  of 
Kings  marrying  only  into  the  families  of  Kings, 

has  been  that  of  Europe  for  some  centuries. — 
Now  take  any  race  of  animals,  confine  them  to 

tmess  and  ioaetion,  whether  in  a  stye,  a  sta,- 
,  or  a  state  room,  pamper  them  with  a  h%h 
diet,  gratify  all  their  auimal  appetites,  immerse 
them  in  sensualities,  nourish  their  passions,  let 
•very  thing  bend  before  them,  and  banish  what- 
ever  might  lead  them  to  think,  and  in  a  few  ge- 
nerations they  become  all  body  and  no  mind; 
and  in  this  too  by  a  laar  of  nature,  by  that  very 
law  by  which  we  are  in  the  constant  practice  of 
changing  the  characters  and  propensities  of  the 
animals  we  raise  for  our  own  purposes.  Such  is 
the  tegimen  in  raising  Kings,  and  in  this  way 
ihey  have  gone  on  for  centuries.  While  in  Eu- 
rope, I  often  amused  myself  with  contemplating 
the  characters  of  the  then  reigning  Sovereigns 
of  Europe.  Louis  XVl.  was  a  fool,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  and  in  despite  of  the  answers  made 
for  him  at  his  trial.  The  King  of  Spain  was  a 
fool,  and  of  Naples  the  same;  they  passed  their 
lives  in  hunting,  and  despatched  two  couriers  a 
week  one  thousand  miles,  to  let  each  other  knoA' 
what  game  they  had  killed  the  preceding  days. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  was  a  fool.  All  these  were 
Bourbons.  The  Queen  ofPortugal,  a  Braganza, 
was  an  idiot  by  nature;  and  so  was  the  King  of 
Henmark;  their  sons,  as  Regents,  exercised  the 
powoji  of  government  The  King  of  Prussia, 
successor  to  the  great  Frederick,  was  a  mere 
hog  in  body  as  well  as  m  mmd.  Gustavus  of 
Sweden,  and  Joseph  of  Austria,  were  really  era. 
ay;  and  Gorge  of  England,  you  know,  was  in  a 
*•**.  There  remained,  then,  none  but  old 
Catherine,  who  had  been  too  lately  picked  up 
to  have  lost  her  common  sense.  In  this  state 
Bonaparte  found  Europe;  and  it  was  this  state 
of  its  rulers  which  lost  it  with  scarce  a  struggle. 
-^Mmwro  if  Thos,  Jefferson. 

DilNKDfO  TOASTS. 

It  has  b«en  remarked  that  vice  is  morp  ingenious  than 
virtue,  and  baa  namerous  ttratagetns,  by  which  she  at- 
taches and  too  often  vaoqaisbes  her  simplicity,  ^jaoog 
Umn  the  cusloaa  ef  picdfiiig  darh^  meali^  sod  driako 


in^  toasts,  afterwards,  is  eertsialy  the  most  dssgerow; 
being  caatoas  whh^  seem  lopioaiiate  sodtl  failereoarse, 

and  are  accounted  marks  of  Mendship.  The  investor 
of  toasti  in  particular,  may  jnsth^  claun  a  niche  by  the 
side  of  any  hero  whoever  deln|eoth8  world  with rfsngh-  ' 

ter;  and  if  the  pestilence  bad  oeen  a  human  invention, 
be  might  eertainly  be  statiooed  by  the  side  of  it*  great 
founder. 

Formerly,  indeed,  not  only  stratagemi  were  nsed,  bat 
even  oompalaion.  It  was  not  nnoomaum  to  Inve  a  groat 

goblet,  called  a  con$table,  placed  upon  the  table,  in  ter- 
rorem,  which  he  who  fliocbed  from  bis  glass  was  obliged 
to  drmk,  however  nncqaal  to  the  task.  So  that,  sooasTt 
or  later,  intoxication  was  unavoidable.  Bot  the  case 
is  now  greatly  altered,  eves  in  soanbiM  ef  old  the  most 
addicted  to  intemperance."  The  constable  was  foi^ 
merly  usual  in  other  countries  beside  Ireland,  tboofh  it 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  that  hospitable  eoOMry.— 
There  was  formerly  a  most  detestable  custom  at  Edin- 
burgh, of  samng*  ladies,  as  it  was  called,  on  St.  Ceci- 
lia's c]:iy,  or  striviDg;  who  could  drink  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  wine  to  the  tiealth  of  different  beantiet,  sad  she, 
to  whose  health  the  greatest  quantity  was  drank,  was 
♦'the  belle"  of  the  season. 

Sooie  require  no  compulsion,  and  are  hardly  every  in« 
toxicated,  but  are  what  Dr.  Trotter  esUs  eober  ifrani) 
ardt,  drinkiiic  a  great  quaatity  evsiy  diy,  bntMfar 
to  the  pitoh  of  intoxieatioB. 

Priwtiwg  in  Gold. — The  art  of  printing  at 
the  present  day  bids  fair  to  be  carried  to  the 
highest  degree  of  meehanloal  ezeeUeBee.  On 
the  ornamental  improvement  of  the  art,  skill 
and  ingenuity  have  been  lavished  in  various 
ways.  Printing  in  gold  has  been  successfully 
tried  on  some  small  productions^  but  the  first  at- 
tempt at  executing  a  large  standard  work  in 
that  expensive  and  luxurious  mode  is  just  now 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  Harvey  &  Lowe.  The 
work  on  which  thej^have  made  their  essay  is  in- 
deed worthy  of  being  written  in  letters  of  gold  

it  is  "Milton's  Paradise  Lost."  We  have  seen 
one  sheet  of  it,  and  if  the  whole  ahouM  ha 
equal  to  the  sample,  it  will  be  a  splendid  and 
unique  specimen  of  English  art.  It  is  printed  on 
fine  drawing  paper,  and  for  elegance  of  type, 
and  cleamess  and  beaaty  of  impression  cannot 
be  surpassed.  The  cover  will  be  printed  in 
crimson  gold.  We  hope  this  curious  and  costly 
speciq||n  of  the  noblaat  of  mechanical  arts  will 
meet  with  the  •BGooraganant  it  daMrTaa.->£Mi. 
don  fafer* 

"Hapfiitiss  or  CRnDRxir.— Children  may 
teach  us  one  blessed,  one  enviable  art,  the  art 
of  being  easily  happy.  Give  him  but  a  moderate 
portion  of  food  and  kindness,  and  the  peasant's 
child  is  happier  than  the  dnke's:  ftea  fl^  arti- 
ficial wants,  unsatiated  by  indulgence,  all  na- 
ture ministers  to  his  pleasures;  he  can  carve  out 
felicity  from  a  bit  of  hazel  twig,  or  lish  for  it 
suocessfoUy  in  a  puddle.  I  love  to  bear  the 
boisterous  joy  of  a  troop  of  ragged  urchins 
whose  cheap  playthings  are  nothing  more  than 
mod,  anow,  sticks,  or  oyatar  ahalls;  or  to  watch 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  half-clothed,  half- 
washed  fellow  of  four  or  five  years  old,  who  sits 
with  a  large  rusty  knife  and  a  lump  of  bread  and 
bacon  ai  bis  fathar't  door,  and  nkht  move  Jha 
anvy  of  an  alderaum.— cnsfer  Pllliitized  by  Google 
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B»GLisii  Name.— Black  Henbane. 
^  VuLc  A  R  N A >i  K«— HcobuM,  ?oiMA  TobAOM}  Stink- 

log  NigbUhade,  &e. 

Own  HvosciAMCt— Calix  persistent,  areeolate, 
with  five  auMoat  t«cib.  CoroUa  faonei  •hapcd,  with 
fitwvMqvallobw.  Stamiiia  a?e,  aoeqaaU  Pfaliloral, 
•til*  filiform  declinate,  ttigma  oUlMti  CapMlt  two 
eel  led,  manj  seeded,  operealata. 

Species  H,  n^fffw-Via^  htfayt  leaves  clanpiDg;, 
k»ircr  oiral  oblong,  acnte,  sinuate  or  ondulate:  flowers 
wilaleral,  aesaale,  calix  with  sharp  teet^,  corolla  reticu- 
late, with  roanded  lobes. 

Dr^criptior— Root  biennial,  fasironn,  whitish. — 
The  whole  plant  glaaeoos,  hairy,  platinmw,  Mjptid,  and 
fetid.  Stena  one  or  two  feet  bi{;h,  stiff,  round,  branch- 
ed. Radical  or  tirst  year  leaves  spread  on  the  f^round, 
nval  or  oblong;,  undulate,  MBtorted,  acute,  sessile,  sinu- 
ated  bj  ium  aente  nae^al  teeth,  nerve  thiek  and 
hnoHML  Lower  Irnves  of  the  atem  similar,  erowded, 
alteme,  oltipfaig:  ■pperlmtiinBlkr,aMfmm«Bowly 
ontire. 

Flowwe  fistning  nnilateral  rows  on  the  branehet,  ex- 
tra axillary  and  opposed  to  the  leaves.  Calix  urceolate 
with  fiv«  sbnrt  acute  and  stiflftiegmeDts.  Corolla  irre- 
fsular,  funnel  shaped, with  fiveoneqaal,  ipreadinf^,  roan- 
ded and  entire  lobes,  with  acute  sinnaea;  this  ooroUa  is 
•f  t  dingy  yellow,  with  a  pretty  networirnf  porple  veins. 
Stamina  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  lUameDts 
filiform  unequal;  anthers  oblong,  large,  yellow.  Style 
slender,  longer  than  stamina,  with  aa  obtuse  stigma.— 
Gaprale  roonded,  invested  by  the  calix,  two  celled, 
opefdng  by  a  circular  lid.  Seeds  numerons,  unequal, 
•niul,  oblong,  brownish. 

LocAtiTT— In  the  northern  and  eastern  statea  only, 
from  No^a  8cotia  to  Rhode  Mend,  and  extending  west 
to  No^.Yock  and  Canada:  very  rare  in  Ohio  and  Penn- 
•jtvnnia;  ulnpivn  in  the  south.   It  is  supposed  to  be  a 


rBbbiab,  in  old  fields  ami  c;ardcn?.  Il  is  properly  an  Eu- 
ropean plant,  scattered  all  over  Europe,  aiui  extending 
to  Asia. 

HisTORT— This  eenns Kelonffs  to  the  natural  order  of 
Luridt  s,  and  family  Verbascides,  bavins;  irregular  co- 
rolla or  stamina,  and  capsular  fruits. 

It  was  known  to  the  andenta  as  n  vtoletit  narcotic 
poison;  horses,  cattle,  deer  and  awine  eat  it  wHb  impo- 
nity,  but  it  poisons  rats.  The  appearance  is  Itirid,  the 
smell  offensive  and  disgusting:  there  is  therefore  little 
danger  of  uingit  inadvertently.   1  he  whole  plant,  roots 


and  leaves,  produce  the  nsmi  effects  rf  narcoctic*.  It 
blossoms  in  June  and  July.  The  sttdn  are  said  to  bM^ 
the  property  of  keeping  lone  under  grotod,  and  gOlini* 
nating  whenever  broogbt  to  the  lifht. 

QoALimn— Thotaatoio  inaipid,  alightly  acrid  and 
mucilaginous,  bat  the  smell  is  virose,  lank,  sti  J^rar, 
tid,  pernicious,  and  narcotic;  which,  however,  is  lost  by 
exsiccation.  When  burnt  it  smells  like  tobacco.  It 
contains  reain,  mocilage^xtraetive,  gallic  neid,  nitratea . 
and  other  aaltt;  besidea  i?yoa«tmi  an  alkaline  and  erya- 
talline  active  principle,  which  does  not  decompose  by 
red  heat.  Yet  decoction  ia-Mid  to  destroy  the.  narco- 
tic power  of  thii  pliat;  water  and  dilated  alooM  ex> 
tract  it. 

Phopertirs — Narcotic,  phantiotic,  phrenetic,  ano- 
dyne, antispasmodic,  rcpeltant,  disciiticnr,  inc.  The 
whole  plant  may  be  used,  but  the  seeds  contain  nsore 


Hyofeurin.  Bateiaally  tlie  Imleed  leaTee  are  employ- 
ed in  cataplasm,  or  anointment  made  of  them;  while 
inlaroaily  th^  extract  and  tincture  are  chiefly  used.  The 
extract  ought  to  be  made  witi)  the  inapifMled  jnicc, 
withoot  boiling;  the  doses  are  froin  one  to  n  grajoa.— 
This  plant  operates  as  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  if  taken 
in  large  doses,  it  produces  drowsiness,  intense  thirat, 
anxiety,  head  aqhe,  irrejdilvr  htffd  pulse^  vertigo,  int^> 
eation,  ddiriuqt,  ditauuoa  of  the  pupil,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  aphonia,  trismus,  coma,  a  failing  sensation, 
riaus  sardouicus.  double  vision  or  blindoeaa,  convul- 
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fnee,  typhomnia,  earph(»1oi|{t,  gttigrene,  and  death.— 
A  sins^le  dose  of  one  grain  nas  even  produced  deliriam 
ill  DsrvoaspersoQs.  The  root  having  been  mistaken  and 
eaten  for  FhwIih.Imi  earned  nenj  of  thcM  alarminf 
•ytnptonu:  the  remedies  are  yeg etable  acids,  snipbate 
ot  iron,  &e.,  which  neutralize  tbe  poison,  and  emetios t 
wbicbdiaeliiiiieit. 

The  internal  use  of  this  poison  has  been  recommend- 
ed in  epilepsy,  hemoptysis,  colica  pictorum,  rhenma- 
tism,  byateria,  mania,  melancholy,  trismni,  palpitations, 
Kpavms,  arthritis,  ^laudular  sweUin^s,  obstinate  ulcera- 
tions, asthma,  s^aamndic  cooghs,  tic  douleureux,  &c., 
by  many  physiciani^  and  deemed  a  good  substitute  to 
opiom  and  stramoniom  in  moat  eeaca;  but  it  is  not  ao 
•we  nor  cnt^  and  hr  leai  miforin  in  its  operation: 
the  •mallest  doses  are  apt  to  produce  nausea,  bead  ache, 
laborious  sleep,  confusion  of  ideas,  and  even  deliriam. 
Tbe  stomach  is  inflamed  and  evinces  dark  gangrenons 
•pota  when  death  follows  overdoses,  therefore  it  mutt 
be  eonsidered  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  narcotics. 
It  ought  to  be  handled  by  experienced  physicians  only, 
and  always  began  by  minnte  doaes  gradaal^  increased. 
It  may  be  praAreble  to  ophnn  fnaome  eeaea,  ••  It  isra- 
ther  laxative  than  constipating,  and  does  not  stimulate 
the  bodr.  It  has  often  failed  in  epilepsy  and  convul- 
sions. It  acts  better  in  spasmodic  congns;  the  leaves  are 
directed  to  be  simnnered  in  oUtc  or  almond  oil,  and  the 
oil  naed  in  emulsions.  It  is  highly  praised  in  I^c  nnited 
to  Valerian  and  Oxide  of  Zinc.  It  net  hoai  foend  wdnl 
in  some  puerperal  complaints,  &c. 

^^Vbe  external  use  of  Henbane  is  more  safe,  and  equal 
ftRhat  of  Stramoninm.  It  may  be  saftly  employed  in 
painful  swellings,  scbirrous  or  scrofulous  or  cancerous 
uleers,  inflamed  piles,  indolent  tumors  or  milk  indura- 
tions of  the  breast,  wandering  rheumatic  pains,  inflamed 
eyes,  spasms  of  tbe  bowels;  inflanunatioo,  &e.;  in  blind 
piles,and  all  peinfal  external  afieetfbni,  as  a  veiy  effieieiit 
fopieal  anodyne.  The  fresh  or  powdered  leaves  are  used 
as  well  as  poOltiees  with  bread  and  milk,  or  iinamenta 
in  wax  and  oil.  Inactions  of  it  for  bowel  complainta 
ought  to.be  (ivea  in  decoction  of  milk.  The  extract 
baa  been  uaeo  to  prepare  for  ophthalmic  operations,  by 
dilating  the  pupil,  contracting  tbe  iris,  and  diminishing 
sensibility.  Tbe  smoke  of  the  leavcc  and  aeeda,  direct- 
ed by  a  tunnel  to  a  carious  tootb,  ii  atid  to  eare  odon- 
taigy;  but  the  praetiM  Buty  bt  dtblaiioM  and  attaodid 
with  daoger. 


African  SupsitaTiTioir.-We  were  honored 
with  a  viiit  ffmn  the  Kroo  king,  who  is  a  jet 
black  of  goodly  stature,  of  simple  but  prepos- 
sessing manners.  On  his  head  the  sable  mo- 
narch had  a  European  hat*  and  acrosi  hia  loioa 
was  fastened  a  plain  pieoe  of  cotton  cloth  nur- 
chaaed  from  the  English.  He  wore  a  necklace 
^fgris  gris  (charms  of  amulets)  made  of  leather, 
in  tbe  merits  of  which  he  seemed  to  repose  im- 
plicit confidonoa,  believing  himself  the  moat 
fortunate  of  men  in  having  it  in  his  possession; 
and  as  long  as  that  was  the  case,  he  assarted 
neithnr  demon  nor  hnman  being  could  hurt  him. 
One  of  his  Majesty*!  attondanib,  a*  blindly 
superstitious  as  his  sovereign,  to  put  the 
virtces  of  hu  amulet  to  the  test,  ontreat- 
ed  me  several  times  to  discharge  a  mnsket 
loaded  with  ball  at  him,  at  tbe  distance  of  only 
a  few  yards,  which,  when  I  refused  to  do,  he 
appeared  to  be  considerably  chagrined  and  dis- 
appointed, and  mnt  away  muttering  that  the 
English  were  the  most  undvii  people  in  the 
world.— Lander'*  Recor4i»  ' 


"Gay,  laughing  fancy,  following  in  the  train. 
Sportsthrough  ihesonp,  and  holds  iht^  flnwcry  rein," 


HORACE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 
ODE  II.— TO  PRESIDENT  JACKSON. 

•*  Jam  satis  terria  nitis  atque  dirts."  &c. 
WeVe  had  enough  ot  hail  and  snow, 

Tko»  little  sleighing  I'll  all  ow; 
The  winter's  gone  we  aU  osay  know, 
And  joffld  spring  is  oomh«  now. 
By  learned  seers  it  is  foretold, 

That  wondVous  cossets  ahaU  appear. 
With  tails  porteatiooi  to  hcboM/ 
Enough  to  fill  our  gouls  with  fear. 

A  comet's  an  nawckooM  goeit. 
His  aspect  Is  as  ted  as  blood! 

Such  signs,  by  sages  'tis  confessed, 

Whylome  loretold  Deuealien's  flood. 
Sappoae  eld  Ddaware  should  rear 

And  foam  and  overflow  our  city. 
Or  Schuylkill  orerleap  his  shore, 

And  drown  OS  all— la,  what  a  pi^f 
O,  Sir,  how  greatly  would  we  need 

A  »'  Telegraph,"  our  woes  to  mark; 
*Twoald  be,  I  think,  a  christian  deed. 

To  sare  us  all  in  Moah's  ark." 
Perhaps  these  comets  may  presage 

Another  ink  and  paper  war, 
Where  poUtics,  with  deadly  rage, 

Maj  tan  ta  feathers  ami  to  tar. 
To  saTC  OS  from  this  shocking  hte,  * 

What  god  or  goddess  shall  we  eaU7 
Bball  Tcslal  rifgias  sq»plicate7 

Alas,  dear  Sir,  there's  none  at  aUl 
Virgins  are^Niy  scarce  at  leaa(« 

And  pra3flff«  are  rery  hard  to  frame, 
Address'd  to  gods  so  long  deceaked, 

Who  now  **  are  nothing  but  a  name." 
Thtfbestben  gods  no  aid  can  yield, 

unless  the  fierce  old  captain  Mars, 
Has  ta'ca  thy  form  to  take  the  field. 

And  hdp  as  ia  idl  Unds  of  wan. 
If  so,  and  time  should  prove  your  worth, 

And  eharm  us  all  withnnmber  seven,* 
Wt  hope  you  may  rsmain  on  earth, 

Until  piejiarsd  logo  le  ~ 


«  That  is,  with  oar  safsalb  Prsaidsnt. 

HUMAN  DESIRE. 
Why  do  we  sirh  for  winter's  reign 

Of  storm  and  tempest  dire — 
Why  sigh  to  bc«r  tbe  winds  again 

Areand  the  arowded  fir^ 

Blan,  like  the  seasons,  seeks  for 
-From  spring  to  winter  grim. 

And  even  Nature's  widest  range, 
b  not  enoogh  for  him. 
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Wliwi  ipring  trips  forth  eawreath'd  with  flowtn 

And  ber  delicious  fruits, 

Mmi  lishs  for  •mnoMr'f  wumn  hana^. 


Nor 


withaU 


Her  fertile  fields  to  please, 
ThMSk  eomes  hi«  wish  iu  autumn**  lklJ| 


R*  sees  her  glmriei  all  expire, 
And  point  him  to  the  tomb; 

Ami  in  his  heart  springs  op  deairCf 
FM  wiiltt^  WMiy  gloMB. 

Man,  fearinc  time's  too  qdfek  daeuft 

And  tremoUiig  at  his  fate, 
Still  wiabas  nmnants,  years  awar, 

HoroMMitiUtoolato. 


To-gain  one  toy  desire  ei>deai% 
Or  fiuiejr  givea  u  charm, 

Bt  oft  MWlBlitM  iriMfo  years, 
NortUilMordMlk*! 


Bot  when  FNOwested,  \ 

AaticipaU«o  gara; 
Tion  ill  kit  4hi  aud  afed  tjM^ 

B*  poBdera  on  tfae  gravi* 

Fain  would  he  g^ire  the  jnudy  toy, 

All,  all  its  pleasares  flown, 
But  to  regain  that  aoal-felt  joy, 

£U«  joithfiU  ymia  Ind  kaowB. 

MILFORD  BARD. 

TO anssH.  E.  M. 

OH  BKR  BIRTH  SAT. 

Siuoe  all  to  iMaaty's  rip'niD)>:  bloom 

Their  eheerfal  homue  puj, 
B«  Mt  diaplaaaadthat  I  proauoM 

TboiHilh  enrdfln  jok«  Md  •mHy  nfirtb, 

My  thoughtless  hours  employ, 

^''v^j^unffiainiul^*'^  g»T«  th««  hirtbi 

And  while  the  muse's  aofleil  atntit 

Id  artless  numbers  Row, 
That  uniles  may  recompense  her  pains, 
The  ftcreatwiriiihali  glow. 

TnA  flownU  shall  unfadBif  Vhw, 

ff^wsh  Terdure  deck  the  green; 
The  nweds  their  eboieeat  beauties  show, 

To  hramr  iMM^'a  4BMB. 

The  roses  that  thy  eheeks  adon 

Shall  bast'ning  youth  prolong— 
Shall  yearly  graoe  thy  birth  day  mom. 

Am  witMM  tB  my  MBg. 

Or  if  by  time's  all  oosquVing  hand 

Their  bloom  should  wear  away, 
TIm  naee  of  thy  mind  win  ittiM, 

And  MTorknoir  decay.  CAB0LU8. 

TO  CLARISSA. 
In  imitation  of  Moon,  bj  L>  A.  Wilmor. 

Il  ia  not  in  tho>e  ryes  that  1  look  for  delight, 
TIm'  beaming  with  lustre  so  radient  and  elear, 

Tko^  your  eyao  an  ao  languishing,  hnmid  and  biright, 
Aid  aooai  to  ^rilala  *Mjit  a  iiSla  and  a  taar. 

It  is  not  on  that  cheek  with  red  roses  imprem'd, 
Which  the  blush  of  young  morning  sorpasses  by  far; 

It  is  not  on  that  cheek  I  would  take  up  mj  rest, 
Aa4«(ehamelaieioaagiaBeoibni  


It  is  not  on  that  bosom  I  would  wish  to  repose, 
Tho'  a  lovelier  bosom  the  world  nevereaw; 

That  breast,  which  with  love  and  with  liberty  gloVB* 
No  pen  can  describe  and  no  pencil  can  draw. 

Like  two  little  hillocks  of  pure,  spotless  snow, 
Which  the  gale,  la  ila  sport,  kao  most  ehi 

It  reminds  na  of  kaavmi  to  wUoh  m  woold  go, 
For  the  snow,  we  all  know,  is  descended  from  henteni 

It  Is  net  to  those  Upe  where  the  bloom  of  the  peach 
And  ill  neetarine  juices  so  sweetly  combine, 

It  is  not  to  those  lips  that  I  gladly  would  teach 
Love's  sympathies  felt  by  a  touch  most  divine. 

But  pure  as  the  skies  is  the  flame  yon  inspire, 
I  saw  you  and  worshipped  as  something  abOTO 

The  obiects  of  earth  and  of  earthly  desire, 
And  I  caught  from  your  glances  celestial  lore. 

WhOe  I  knael  to  Cltritsa,  and  gaze  on  her  charms. 

As  a  goddess  I  riew  ber,  I  reverence,  adore; 
But  I  Wish  not  to  clasp  the  sweet  girl  in  my  arms. 
So  nodoiC  Mid  baaUiBi  a  yoolh  fa  Too  ft-^. 

TO  MY  SWORD. 
Bj  the  late  Col.  W.  T.  Washington,  ofOnoea. 
Brifcht  sword.  I  aigh  that  o^er  thy  steel, 
That  sparkles  now  like  Rosa's  eyes, 

The  dew  drops  soon  must  trickling  steal 

And  dim  thy  clear  and  brilliant  dyes. 
.  For  aaon  thy  scabbard  must  be  thrown 

To  rnst  upon  the  mountain's  side; 
Thy  blade,  that  erst  so  brightly  shone. 

With doir— pcnbaaee  withatood,  be  dyed. 
Already  bears  thy  hilt  a  stain, 
But  not  of  blood  or  dew  or  rain; 
A  stain  still  more  that  thee  endeaia^ 
Since  it  has  sprung  from  Rosa'al 
Far,  far  is  Rosa  distant  now, ' 

lie  wild  waves  roll  'twixt 


But  were  this  all  not  long  I  vew, 
Should  she  and  I  so  distant  be. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  my  lot  is  cast 
Afar  from  ber  and  home  to  live; 

In  other  love  will  she  be  blest. 
And  I  my  heart  to  thee  will  give. 

Yes,  she  is  lost— but  with  thy  steel 

I'll  win  me  maids  as  softly  fair; 
But  ah,  alas!  I'll  never  feel 

For  them  the  love  I've  felt  for  her. 
In  wild  ambition's  road  career, 

I  have  not  ^old  to  buy  my  way. 
Nor  potent  friends  nor  kinsimen  near,, 

tiB  whom  amhitfaA'a  cawa  to  lay. 

Ineod  tbem  BOI— to  all  thonpit  aorta 
Ambition's  Sre  my  arm  shall  nerve— 
I  need  them  not— with  thee  alone 
My  way  to  faaao  and  trealUi  bo  won. 

My  en^  friend  while  life  remains. 
And  in  this  land  of  war  I  roam. 

When  cease  to  throb  my  feverish  veiaa, 
They'll  bear  thee  to  my  distant  homo. 

But  not  to  Rosa's  hands  thou'lt  go, 
For  ather  lovo  will  warm  ber  breaal; 

Ner  long  for  me  her  tears  would  flow. 

Nor  oft  on  thee  her  lips  be  prest* 
Still  lives  my  sire  beyond  the  mala, 
And  if  on  battle-field  I'm  slain, 
My  comrades  here  in  arms  have  sworn, 
Thoa  ahait  to  hfaa  be  aalbly  borne. 

Be  thou  when  I  in  death  lie  low. 
The  sign  to  him  that  I  am  gone— 

And  he  shall  by  that  token  know. 
That  like  a  soldier  died  his  aoa. 
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THE  SEA  BIRD. 
BM  of  tht  wild  and  stormy  home! 

Stay,  aUy,  tby  flapping  wing! 
Why,  oeeau't  roeka  and  iid«'W»ji  rouft, 

TiM>'  tboQ  may'st  tit  on  coral  tttms, 

That  bniMb  iroin  oot  the  rock 
Wkte  bUlovB  o'nr  ttwe,  ahowcr  is  gtma 

At  OTciy  bttillBf  ibook; 

Ru4e  tempests  bowl,  the  cload'giftfU 

RoUa  darkly  teiled  on  higb| 
T1iM*it  .toniiig  wild  'mid  g|oni<dOQd^  A 

OukUliomaftlwtlqr. 

Wlien  treea  are  green,  and  linnetfiiigi 

And  bright  suns  gild  the  day, 
Far,  far  away,  thou'rt  ntelliim^ 

'Mid  o'ceaa'f  iisaiai^g  tpraj*  . 

When  billows  wage  tnmnltami  Wi 

They've  magic,  it  is  true; 
Yet  in  oor  streams,  'twere  bcMrftr, 

Tby  floating  form  to  view. 

AU  why  Bot  dwell  ia  ahady  bowaiii 

And  plmne  tby  snowy  breast. 
There  perch  'mid  odour- breatfuaKfloWMl 

And  rock  thyself  to  rest. 

*<  Ob!  can  I  rooat  in  ahady  grorci 
Or  pereh  on  leaff  trea. 

When  my  form  is  fram'd  o'er  wafM  to 
And  stem  the  surging  sea? 

•*  I  loTC  to  cleave  the  stormy  aift 

When  winds  and  bill  owe  awaept  ■ 
And  rush,  where  frenzied  tenspeats  wor^ 

And  rage*  foam  crests  the  dMp." 

Then  away,  pursue  thy  giddy  ring 

Over  the  roaring  sea, 
Away,  fiMT  there  to  wate  thy  wiob 

Great  Oodhalhdealiiied  tlMii!^  B.  IRWIN. 

HORACE  IN  PHILADELPHIA^ 
ODE  m— TO  THE  STEAM  BOAT, 
J»  wkkh  tnji  friend  Tom  Bprigguu  hadtn^arkMd/or 

"  Sie  te  diri  potens  Cypri,**  te. 

O  lorely  boat,  so  nicely  painted, 

With  streamers  all  so  gaily  flyinjr. 
May  every  saint,  by  christians  sainted, 

Preaem  joa  wliile  joiir  eonne  joa're  plying. 

* 

That  man  was  sure  as  bold  as  tbanderi  • 

Who  first  essay 'd  the  navigation 
OfoMh  opafllng,  paddling  wonder«  # 
,  Ao  BOW  I  hare  ia  ooatempbtioa. 

Twotildseem  that  here  (he  Pwoman  Flaccit 
Would  frown  upon  ail  kind;»  of  sailingi 

And  in  one  country  heap  and  peek  ns 
like  hcffrugmoeaal  aot  fiMT  reuuliof. 

H^udax,"  says  he,  *■  humanwoi  ruit- 

OemuJ'  iu  eTcry  kioi  of  knareiy, 
Vanton  their  Ufoi^  oad  theii  atoodlait, 

*Tirio  d— 0  in  oartiq  oC  htwoiy. 

Jltaaietheas  stole  frtHn  heav'n  a  flambeai. 
For  which  to  hell  he  went  ofl"  hand,  sir^ 

And  there  waa  borat  as  black  as  Sambo. 
ltbiok^bjJapitei*i< 


A  wfhn  MMi'd  opOD  Mi  liftr. 
WbUtlSlayil 


aioek,iir; 


Such  thiigi  may  make  yoar  flesh  to  qoiver.    .  . 
Awl  &  MittUa^k  6etti«i  iko^ 

Bm  *tif  a  ftelH-at  leeill  teve  it 

Plainly  set  down  in  Roman  lettilti 
Bymy  old  prototype— 1  leave  it 
"To  »a  dilvalod    «7  bcltan. 

And  this  depooeat  eaitfi,  atweow, 

That  Daedelus  attempted  flying, 
Awhile  he  took  a  eharming  hoveri 
Att  the  eekstial  bodies  spying; 

Diseorered  that  tlie  moon  was  aiado 

Of  tin,  or  some  such  kind  of  melil| 
Aad  Venus  to  his  sight  display'd 

An  aspect  likoa  eoppcr  Intilo. 

His  wings  and  back  were  stack  togetlMff 
With  sealing  wax  or  gum-shellac,  sir» 

Not  lit  to  stand  all  kinds  of  weatheri 
Bat  melted  off  at  8oFe  attack,  sir. 

Down  plumb  he  dropp'd  into  the  water, 

And  there  he  met  a  horrid  iate,  sir; 
He  called  aloud  for  help  aad  quarter. 

But  all  his  calling  was  too  late,  sir. 

Nothing  man's  daring  mind  sorpaises, 
And  steam  boats  are  a  great  inteaiioa* 

And  so  are  lightning-rods  and  gasses, 
And  many  more  that  I  could  mention. 

But  now  the  boat  I  see  ao  longer, 
I'll  take  a  glass,  as  Vm  a  sinner, 

01  beer,  or  someihinp;  else  that's  stronger, 
Wind  then  walk  home  and  get  my  dinnec. 

LINES, 

On  the  Death  of  Mis»  Catharine  Wm'ren. 

Another  victim  sinks  into  the  tomb, 
Struck  by  Coosamption's  dire,  unerring  dart; 

Agaia,  fond  irioade  are  cali'd  to  wail  the  doom 
Of  oaa  whom  love  had  ^i^d  to  many  a  iieut. 

From  native  scenes,  from  friends  long  known  and  dear. 

She  went,  impell'd  by  hope's  delusive  breath; 
But  hope,  like  leaves  in  Autumn,  cold  and  sear. 
Boob  wMherad  iatbe  i^  grasp  of  death. 

That  last  ftrewel!  to  friends  of  early  years, 

Was  but  a  prelude  to  that  final  hour, 
When  earthly  griefs,  regrets,  aad  hopes,  and  feais, 

CoateadiavaihwithdealVateiislleie  paver. 

Aad  ttoaght  remains  of  that  beloved  one 

Save  the  fresh  turf  where  her  cold  relics  sloqp; 

Sad  are  the  hearts  her  many  virtues  won, 
Aad  oyai  that  ^prnd  to  look  OB  her  mnit  woap. 

Those  who  with  ha  ia  gailelertgMwtime  shared, 

In  social  eoaferse,  or  eedate  emiikw, 
Sigh  o'er  the  vaaish'd  bbtie  hofHi  lad  Mifld. 

Aad  trsmbli  farthefaU  of  ywdead  Jef . 

That  she  was  kind,  and  gentle,  and  siocere, 
Wee  Booght  to  shisid  her  from  the  eonunea  lot; 
Boili  alahB*d  bis  victim,  and  aflisetioa'e  tear 
b  ealBMi  lUlt  OB  MMiy'e  haaov*d  ipot. 


By  worth  endeared,  and  moura'd  with  keen  regret. 
Early  she  sought  the  bourne  where  sorrows  eeaic; 

TIm  heaita,  that  ai'er  her  virtues  ean  foiget, 
ftill  hope  tp  meet  her  iathoaeicaliM  of  peaae. 

There  no  keen  pangs  the  suffering  heart  assail. 
For  there  the  balm  for  ev'ry  wound  is  given; 

Redeeming  love  bath  broke  earth's  dogeing  chain, 
Aadtholfied«inifiBdil|iliaBaiBllaarea  & 
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Oh  tell  me  how  from  Love  to  fly  I 


COMPOSED  FOR  MISS  M'CAUSLAND.  BY  A.  CHILTON. 


JindcHte. 


 . — 


J  I. 


tell  me    iiow  from  love        to    flj,       Its     dan  -  gen  how  lo 


To     gmd     thft    iMMt,  10 


the   eje,  Or 


p.  J 

■  1 

1 

1 

i  . 

- 



a  1 

ke  •  dmt,  Or 


I     uMut  be  na 


For  \hj  impression  on  my  mind, 
No  time,  oor  power  can  move, 
And  Tain,  hIm  1  the  tMk  I  fljid, 
•  To  took  and  not  to  lore: 
To  look  an  !  not  to  !ot«; 
To  look  and  act  to  lore j 
And  raio,  alas !  tbe  tuk  1  find, 
.  To  look  and  HOC  too  lor«* 


Coald  absence  my  sad  heart  uphold, 
rd  heoee  and  moarn  mj  lot; 

Bat  ineni*i7  will  not  be  controlPd, 
Thou  ne'er  can 'at  be  forgot : 
Thou  ne'er  cans't  be  forgot; 
Tboa  ne'er  eana't  be  forgot; 

Bm  men'rr  wUl  m  bo  eontrolTdi 
Tkw^o'cr  mufi  be  fbi|ot. 
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FLOWEKS  OF 

LITERATURE  WIT  AIVD  SENTIMEiVT. 

Wlicrc  loarniiip  Matters  all  her  treasures  round. 

Where  aeinB  of  thoimht,  ami  fancifs'  floweis  are  found. 

Taste  8lioul-l  prcHide,  and  frnm  llie  glhiering  spoil, 

Pelccl  anil  mdii-li,' witli  Judicious  toil. 

Thoughts  Btiould  be  cull' d-and  fancy's  shining  car, 

la  like  lilt'  lirilliani  but  erratic  star— 

Ecceulric  waiidtiing  with  impetuous  force. 

Till  judgment  ch<  cka  its  fires,  and  modifies  its  coursa. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PEYTON 
RANDOLPH. 
At  no  period  and  in  no  country  were  there  ev- 
er eo  many  contemporary  men  of  pre  eminent 
abilities  as  in  the  time  of  the  Amcricnn  Revo- 
lution. We  do  not  except  even  the  age  which 
gave  birth  to  Ciesar  and  Cicero,  to  Fonipey,  Ma- 
riiis,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  record- 
ed on  the  pages  of  Roman  history.  The  sages 
and  heroes  of  America  discovered  all  the  ardent 
patriotism  of  the  Romans,  veilhout  their  ferocity 
and  selfish  ambition.  The  annals  of  our  nation 
present  a  glorious  display  of  talents  and  virtues 
calculated  to  throw  a  lustre  on  our  escutcheon 
that  will  be  reflected  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Among  those  men  whose  names  have  become 
conspicuous  in  the  immortal  contest  which  gave 
birth  to  our  libsrty  and  existence  as  a  nation, 
Peyton  Randolph  deserves  to  be  particular- 
ly mentioned. 

This  great  man  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
John  Randolph,  and  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  respectable  families  in  Virginia.  The 
precise  time  of  his  birth  is  not  ascertained,  but 
t  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  1723.    He  passed 
hrough  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  with 
edit — and,  being  intended  for  the  bar,  he  was 
nt  to  England  to  complete  his  studios  at  the 
emple.    On  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  com- 
iienced  practice  at  the  general  court,  and  was 
very  successful  both  on  account  of  his  abilities 
and  integrity.    But  ambition  in  his  professional 
pursuits,  did  not  supersede  the  gentler  passion  of 
love,  and  ho  accordingly  became  enamoured  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  the  amiable  sister  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison*  afterwards  Governor  of 
Virginia. 

In  the  year  1748,  when  not  more  than  twenty- 
five,  he  was  appointed  king's  attorney  for  the 
colony;  the  same  year  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses  for  the  city  of  Williams- 
burg; and,  during  the  session  of  that  year,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  a  general  revisal  of  the  laws  of  Virginia. 


He  continued  from  this  time  to  be  a  conspicuous 
nnd  useful  member  ot  the  Legislature — nor  were 
his  services  to  his  cou  itry  confined  to  the  cabi- 
net, for  he  also  engaged  in  some  of  the  military- 
operations  of  that  period.    On  the  12th  of  April, 
1766,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly,  to 
the  great  8ati<tfaction  of  all  classes  of  his  fellow 
i.itizcns.     I'ho  intelligence  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  reached 
Williamsburg,  May  26.  The  House  of  Burgesses 
resolved  that  the  1st  of  June,  the  day  on  which 
the  act  was  to  go  into  force,  should  beset  apart 
as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  that 
divine  interposition  might  be  itnplored,  either  to 
to  avert  the  threatening  evils  of  civil  war,  or  to 
give  tlie  people  energy  and  union  to  meet  them 
with  spirit  and  effect.    In  the  midst  ofan  anima- 
ted debate,  the  assembly  was  dissolved  by  Lord 
Diminore,  the  governor;  but  the  members  soon 
after  met  as  private  citizens,  and  their  late  speak- 
er, Mr.  Randolph,  presiding,  they  unanimous- 
ly signed  an  address  trj  their  countrymen,  in 
which,  afler  recommending  them  to  abstain  from 
the  purchase  and  u^c  of  East  India  commodities, 
they  declare  that  the  late  attacks  on  the  rights 
of  a  sister  colony,  menaced  ruin  to  the  rights  of 
all,  unless  the  united  wisdom  of  the  whole  should 
be  applied  to  counteract  these  infringements.— 
A  committee  of  correspondence  was  therefore 
instructed  to  communicate  with  other  colonies 
on  the  expediency  of  culling  a  general  congress, 
ihe  delegates  to  meet  annually,  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  on  those  general  measures,  which 
the  united  interests  of  America  might  from  time 
to  time  requ're.    We  need  scarcely  add  that  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Congress  in  Philadelphia, 
was  the  consequence  of  this  recommendation.  - 
At  this  congress  Peyton  Randolph  presided.— 
But,  unhappily,  Mr.  Randolph  did  not  lire  to 
witness  the  consummatiod  of  those  glorious  eflbrte 
in  which  he  participated  with  so  much  2eal  and 
elliciency.    He  died  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
October  21  1775,  aged  62  years.    lie  left  no  is- 
sue; his  widow  and  nephew,  the  late  Mr^  Ed- 
mund  Randolph,  inherited  bis  estate. 
25 
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THE  FUGITITE— A  TALE. 

BY  L.  WILVBS. 

*'  Ye  madmen,  hold! 
Who  quench  Uie  Ares  of  yourperoktoua  rtfa 
Whli  pwpto  toriMli  imuiif  uumi  your  veins. 

SBAKBPBARt. 

There  are  few  things  more  destructive  to  our 
peace,  and  happiness  in  this  world,  than  frequent 
lits  of  violent  and  uncontrollable  anger.  For 
beaklM  th«  preMBt  luiMeioew  oeewioned  by  the 
inordinate  indulgence  of  this  passion*  it  often 
^ives occasion  for  future  repentance,  and  perhaps 
16  succeeded  bjr  the  most  poignant  regret. 

A  fow  ywn  ngo  there  appeared  in  the  city  of 
New  York  a  young  man  who  excited  no  ordina- 
ry degree  of  attention.  He  was,  in  all  liveli- 
hood, a  natifo  of  this  country,  but  from  what 
particular  aection  he  had  come  waa  aa  inpono* 
trable  mystery.  On  his  arrival  he  was  a  per- 
fect stranger  in  the  city,  but  he  had  subsequently 
formed  mnch  acquaintance  in  the  gay  circlet  of 
.society,  and  among  the  literary  amateurs,  to 
whora  his  classical  attainments  always  rendered 
him  an  acceptable  companion.  He  passed  by 
the  name  of  Moreton,  but  if  anj  person  were  so 
inquisitive  as  to  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
hia  family  history,  his  place  of  nativity,  or  the 
circunstaBces  of  his  former  life,  the  enquiry  was 
immediately  checked  by  the  most  haughty  re- 
f<erve,  and  sometimes  even  with  visible  resent- 
ment. These  peculiarities,  for  a  time,  passed 
with  little  observation,  as  Moreton  appoarod  to 
1)6  wealthy,  and  his  conduct,  which  was  uni- 
formly upright  and  honorable,  forbade  the  sus- 
picion that  he  had  bean  guilty  of  any  unworthy 
action,  much  less  of  any  crime  that  might  am 
a  stigma  on  his  character. 

Among  the  families  he  bad  been  accustom- 
ed to  visit  was  that  of  Mr.  Selby,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  respectability,  who  bad  former- 
ly been  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but 
having  acquired  a  large  fortune,  he  had  retired 
flom  businees,  and  taken  op  his  residence  in  a 
l)eautiful  villa  about  two  miles  from  the  city. — 
His  dwelling  was  adorned  with  all  the  lural 
decorations  Uiat  wealth  could  purchase,  or  a  re- 
fined and  even  romantic  taste  could  snggost. — 
But  the  chief  ornament  was  his  daughter  Cla- 
rissa, whose  beauty  was  an  universal  theme  of 
admiration,  and  whose  worth  (a  rare  oircuro- 
stance  in  sacb  cases)  was  pcoportionad  to  bar 
beatity. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  congeniality  between 
the  minds  of  Clarissa  and  Moreton,  sind  in  that 

case,  conversational  intercourse  only  is  necessa- 
ry to  create  a  mutual  attachment.  This  oppor- 
tunity waa  not  wanting,  and  the  attachment  fol- 
lowed of  course.  Oh,  how  important  is  it  for 
females  to  U80  the  utmost  circumspection  before 
they  suffer  their  afiections  to  be  engaged  b^  the 
assiduities  and  insinuating  mannors  of  their  ad- 
niiicrs!  Clarissa  did  not  want  disorotion,  but 
her  (  hirncter  was  tinged  with  romance,  which 
oUea  perverts  the  best  natural  abilitiea.  The 
progress  of  love  is  sometimes  like  the  advance 
or  a  consumption,  sure  though  imperceptible. 
It  was  thus  in  the  present  instance ;  before  the 


parties  became  aware  of  their  situation,  thejr 
were  deeply  involved  in  that  tender  regard  for 

each  other,  which,  with  minds  of  real  sensibility, 
is  not  frequently  evanescent.  Moreton  and 
Clarissa  seemed  entranced  in  the  delicious  anti- 
cipationsof  their  future  happiness,  but  were  soon 
awakened  to  present  auffiMriog  and  painful  reali- 
ties. * 

There  are  many  persons  who  will  take  as  much 
pains  to  accomplish  the  misery  of  others  as  to 
advance  their  own  welfare.  Of  this  number  was 
Maria  Caldwell;  deficient  in  personal  charms 
herself,  she  concealed  in  her  boeom  thorooet  in* 
veterate  spite  against  those  who  possessed  the 
advantages  of  beauty.  She  was  intimate  with 
Clarissa,  but  that  innocent  and  unsuspecting  girl 
had  never  disooverod  this  detestable  tcait  in  her 
character. 

Maria  envied  Clarissa  her  elegant  admirer, 
and  revolved  in  her  mind  some  plan  to  disappoint 
what  she  knew  to  be  the  wisht  s  of  her  artlees 
acquaintance.  Whether  the  demon  himself  sug- 
gests expedients  to  his  agents,  or  whether  vi- 
cious people  are  naturally  more  fnutful  in  the  m* 
vention  of  schemes  than  others,  we  know  not;  it 
is  certain,  however,  that  when  a  wicked  design 
is  once  formed,  means  are  seldom  wanting  to 
carry  that  design  into  executioD.  Whenever 
Moreton  was  mentioned  in  her  presence,  Maria 
assumed  a  look  of  perplexity,  and  sometimes  even 
let  fall  ejcpressfons  of  doubt  and  snspiclon.  For 
some  time  this  conduct  was  slightly  observed* 
but  at  length  even  the  unsuspecting  Clarissa  was 
alarmed,  and  one  day  addressed  Maria  to  the 
following  purpos8>— 

"  For  ilie  sake  of  heaven,  my  friend,  tell  m^ 
what  you  know  of  Moreton,  or  of  what  you  sus- 
pect him;  I  observe  there  is  something  in  your 
thoughts  which  jonhave  a  reluctance  to  reveal; 
but  you  know  the  engagement  between  Moreton 
and  myself,  you  know  also  that  those  engage- 
ments will  probably  be  consummated  in  a  short 
time  by  a  matrimonial  union;  if  you,  therefore, 
know  aught  to  his  disadvantage,  it  is  your  duty, 
as  my  friend,  to  make  the  disclosure."  To  which 
Maria  replied: — 

"  I  should  little  deserve  the  name  of  your 
friend,  my  dear  Clarissa,  if  1  forbore  to  q)eak 
when  your  meet  important  interests  are  concern- 
ed. I  should  be  unworthy  of  your  regard  if  I 
suHered  the  happiness  of  your  life  to  be  destroy- 
ed without  making  any  eii'ort  to  prevent  it.  It 
is  true,  I  suspect  Moreton,  and  roethinks  thero 
is  great  room  for  suspicion.  Whence  did  he 
come?  Would  any  man,  who  enjoyed  the  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude,  refuse  to  divulge  the  place 
of  his  nativity  and  former  residence?  Is  not 
such  a  refusal  itself  a  presumption  of  guilt?  And 
again,  have  you  not  observed  a  gloom  sometimes 
gathering  ever  lub  oonntenance,  even  while 
was  in  your  presenoi.  I  do  most  firmly  belisve 
that  that  gloom  is  occasioned  by  remorse  for 
some  concealed  and  criminal  action.  But  could 
yon  eenomly  think  of  marrying  a  man  wider  aaeh 
circumstances'  I  hope  your  prudence  itaoif 
would  piereataiicbaa  ineonsidaiate  step.'* 
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It  w9i  be  ieen  that  Maria  reaaoned  hero  with 
Bome  accuracy,  and  only  a  good  motive  was 
wantingr  to  make  her  conduct  exemplary.  Her 
words  had  the  desired  effect;  Clariaaa  sat  some 
noiMikto  im  attetee  and  dejeetion;  at  length  ahe 
rabed  her  head  and  aniweced  in  the  following 
words: — 

'*  It  was  always  my  intention  to  demand  some 
explanation  of  his  mysterious  condnet,  and  I  be- 
Iteve  that  he  would  give  it.  It  was  my  belief  also 
that  hiareaerve  waa  occasioned  by  acme  painful 
dremnataneee  bit  fecoier  lift,  bot  I  never  ana- 
pected  him  of  any  thing  criminal.  When  next 
we  meet,  however,  if  he  refuses  to  account  for 
his  extraordinary  behaviour,  be  shall  see  me  no 
more." 

Maria  commended  this  resolution,  and  soon 
efter  took  leave  of  Miss  Selby.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life*  the  latter  experienced  mental 
•Qgniah  and  painfol  suspense,  which  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  more  intolerable  than  certainty 
iteelf.  Maria  had  scarcely  been  gone  half  an 
bear  before  Moreton  entered  tbe  apartment- 
He  perceived  tbei  Clarissa  had  been  weeping, 
and  tenderly  inquired  the  caose  of  her  distress. 
Shd  told  him  without  xeaerve,  and  earnestly  re- 
queaCed  to  know  wbetiier  it  waa  in  hia  power  to 
clear  up  those  suspiciona  wbieb  had  enaea  eon- 
cerning  hia  character. 

Moreton  became  agitated  in  hia  tttm.  Miss 
Selby,"  aaid  he,  **  I  have  reqaeate<iyoa  to  ex- 
cuse me  on  this  point;  can  you  imagine  no  cir- 
cumstances wherein  such  concealments  would 
be  deafareble,  without  the  aoppoaiticm  of  a  crime. 
But  tell  me  who  they  are  who  have  endeavour- 
ed to  fill  your  mind  with  distrust  and  I  will  make 
them  acknowledge  their  error.*' 

**The  persona  who  suggested  theae  snapicions,'  * 

mid  Clarissa,  **  are  my  friends,  and  have  been 
prompted  by  their  solicitude  for  my  welfare.  To 
convince  us  of  our  error,  you  moat  remove  the 
eeoaaa  which  gave  rise  to  oor  erfoneoua  imprea- 
eiona.  In  short,  Mr.  Moreton,  however  painful 
a  separation  may  be  to  my  own  feelings,  I  can 
never  be  youra  while  you  preserve  this  mysteri- 
ous silenee." 

This  conversation  continued  for  aome  consi- 
derable time;  Moreton  used  every  argument  and 
entreaty  to  indnee  Clariaaa  to  give  op  tbe  in- 
quiry— but  she  was  npt  to  be  moved  from  her 
purpose,  and  her  pertinacity  almost  drove  him  to 
phrenzy.  At  length,  starling  from  his  seat,  he 
exeiaimed — **  Misa  Selby,  I  have  done;  your  ob- 
ject is  gained — it  is  my  unhappy  destiny  that 
purauea  me,  and  I  find  it  is  vain  to  contend 
with  that  destiny.  I  will  nnveil  this  mys- 
tery, and  then  we  must  part  forever.  Oh, 
Clarissa,  did  I  ever  expect  to  utter  these 
words! — part — and  forever;  but  it  ia  unavoida- 
ble* 1  foel  an  irreaiatable  impolae  in  my  mind 
"wbieh  drives  me  to  make  my  confession.  Know 
then  that  my  real  name  ia  *  *  *  *and  that  lam 
a  murderer." 

At  theae  words  Clarissa  clasped  her  bands  in 
agony;  all  color  forsook  her  face,  and  she 
iearoely  heard  the  voice,  or  understood  the  lan- 


guage of  Moreton,  aa  he  continued:-^"  Yes, 
Clarissa,  I  am  a  murdeier,  and  the  murderer  of 
my  friend, — the  brave,  generous  and  talented 
George  Reynolds.  We  were  born  in  the  same 
village ;  edtteated  in  the  same  eollege ;  were  even 
descended  from  the  same  ancestors;  but  all  this 
could  not  prevent  me  from  shedding  his  blood. 
Oue  day  at  a  tavern  a  quarrel  arose  between  us 
from  aome  trifling  origin,  and  a  challenge  was 
the  consequence.  We  met — at  the  first  fire,  my 
ball  entered  hia  heart,  and  I  left  him  dead  on  the 
field.— >The  lawa  of  oor  atate  are  aevere  againat 
duelling,  and  I  was  obliged  to  fly  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  of  imprisonment.  But  I  can  never  es- 
cape the  innate  tprmentor  of  my  own  conscience. 
Tbe  avenger  of  blood  pwsnea  me  from  place  to 
place,  and  I  look  forward  with  complacency  to 
the  hour  that  shall  release  roe  from  the  horrors 
of  remorse. — Clarissa,  farewell,  you  ahall  see 
me  no  more— this  evening  I  will  embark  on  the 
ocean,  where  I  may  find  something  congenial 
with  the  storms  and  tempeata  of  my  own  mind.** 
So  eaybif ,  ba  mdied  fVom  tbe  house — and  Cla- 
rissa indeed  '*  aaw  him  now  more."  Five  years 
rolled  away,  and  Clarissa  became  the  wife  of  an 
amiable  and  respectable  gentleman,  a  merchant 
*  of  New  Tork.  Tbe  reeolleetioni  of  her  former 
suitor,  however,  were  not  entirely  obliterated; 
she  th'^ught  of  him  with  mingled  emotions  of  pity 
and  hlfrror.  One  day,  while  reading  the  ac- 
count of  a  shipwreck,  she  discovered  in  the  list 
of  those  that  had  perished,  the  name  of  Henry 
Moreton.  She  had  endeavored  to  perauade  her- 
self that  all  afihetion  for  this  objeet  bad  been 
eradieated  from  her  bosom;  but  a  shower  of  teara 
now  convinced  her  that  he  was  not  altoge- 
ther indifierent,  and  that  the  ''first  love'*  of  wo- 
man is  not  often  entirely  removed  by  subsequent 
impression*,  nor  destroyed  by  the  frown  of  ad> 
verfity. 

I«BTTEH0»  AND  A  L09T  MISTRESS. 
AuewtgD!  Thoa  caaat  aotiBadiBMa>foffRt. 

SlIAJlSPCARE. 

was  an  hour  past  midnight:  Brussels  was 
wrapped  in  deep  repose.  The  soldiers,  who  wero 
quartered  upon  the  inhabitants,  had,  with  the 
peaceful  ownera  of  the  house,  long  since  retired 
to  bed*  The  rolling  of  carriages  from  tbe  Duch- 
ess of  Richmond's  ball  had  nearly  ceased;  and 
the  quiet  of  the  streeta  was  only  broken  by  the 
occasional  bark  of  the  watch  dog,  or  the  mea- 
sured atep  of  tbe  sentfaiel,  paeing  •*kia  lonely 
round." 

Suddenly  night's  silence  waa  rudely  broken; 
the  trumpets  sounded;  tbe  drums  beat  to  arms; 
and,  immediately,  all  waa  hurry  and  alarm.— 
Momently,  the  dinlincreaeed;**and  louder  yet  the 
clamor  grew."  The  highland  pibroach  answered 
the  bugle  eall  of  the  light  infantry.  Tbe  ioldiery, 
startled  from  their  sleep,  poured  out  from  the 
now  deserted  dwellings;  and  the  once  peaceful 
city  exhibited  a  acene  of  universal  uproar. 

The  sun  roae  to  witneaa  confoaion  and  dismay. 
The  military  assembled  in  the  Place  Royale ;  and 
the  difierence  of  individual  character  might  be 
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mmd  in  the  retpeetite  ocenpttiooi  of  the  vtri* 

'  OttSMldiery.  Some  «orO  taking  a  tender,  and 
many  a  laat  leave  of  wives  and  children.  Oihcr«, 
•trtiched  upon  the  pavement,  were  listlessly  waii- 
ng  for  their  eomradet  to  come  np;  while  not  e 
few  strove  to  snatch  a  few  moments  of  repose, 
and  appeared  insensible  to  the  din  of  war  around 
them.  WagoM  were  loading  and  artillery  har* 
nessing.  Orderiiee and  aids-de-camp  rode  rapid- 
ly through  the  streets;  and  in  the  gloom  of  early 
morniog  the  pavement  aparklod  beneath  the  iron 
feet  of  the  cavalry,  as  they  harried  along  the 
causeway  to  join  their  respective  squadrom,— 
which  were  now  collecting  in  the  park. 

After  a  short  absence,  Kennedy  returned  to 
hie  quartan  in  the  Place  de  Louvaine.  His  | 
manner  %vas  agitated;  and  throwing  himself  on  a 
chair,  he  scarcely  noticed  Colonel  Hilson,  who 
waa  writing  at  the  table.  Living  in  the  same 
hotel,  a  close  inthaacy  eibled  betweeen  the 
commanding  officer  and  the  captain  of  j^rena- 
diers.  Hilson  stopped  writing  soon  aAer  the 
entrance  of  Kennedy;  and  folding  the  paper  he 
had  been  engaged  with,  as  he  sealed  it,  he  ad- 
dressed his  friend: 

**I  thought  to  have  you  here,  Frank;  and  hav- 
ing a  fmall  packet,  whicli  I  wish  to  be  fn  aafe 
keepir!;,  ehould  any  thing  occur,  I  will  trouble 
you,  by  committing  it  to  your  charge.  Kou  are 
aware,  from  the  sketch  I  gave  you  of  my  mstory, 
that  the  orphan  of  my  kinsman,  Arthur,  is  my 
adopted  child.  Knowing  the  uncertain  tenure 
uf  a  soldier's  life,  I  had  taken  the  necessary 
•tops  before  I  left  England  to  aecure  my  proper- 
ty to  my  orphan  protege.  Some  directions  re- 
lative to  his  education  and  future  settlement  in 
life  are  herein  contained.  I  have  named  you  one 
of  his  guardians;  and  I  know,  in  the  event  of  this 
trust  devolving  on  you,  that  you  will  remember 
the  request  of  your  quondam  friend,  and  see 
my  wisnea  carried  into-'eflbet" 

Kennedy  received  the  packet,  and  promised 
that  ita  contents  should  be  attended  to.  His  agi- 
tation did  not  escape  Hilson's observation. 

**  How  now,  Frank,  yoa  seem-disordered;ha8 
any  thing  unpleasant  occurred?  I  know  you  too 
well  of  old,  to  think  that  the  prospect  of  a 
bustling  campaign  would  not  have  an  opposite 
eflbet.  You  formerly  were  not  ao  doloroue  on 
the  eve  of  what  will  bo  a  gallant  field." 

'•.\!an,  Hilson,"  said  the  grenadier,  with  a 
sigh  no  one  will  march  with  a  heavier  heart, 
although  in  choice  humor  for  eatting  throata,  or 
engaging  in  any  other  desperate  and  gentleman- 
ly amusement.  I  have  been  since  yesterday  the 
perfect  butt  of  fortune;  I  am,  at  tbia  moment,  in 
the  agonizing  state  of  uncertamty.'* 

"In  the  name  of  mystery,  what  has  occurred?" 
said  the  colonel;  **  come,  tell  me  the  cause,  the 
Inrcuma^ance." 

•*  In  one  word — a  woman." 

"Pshaw!  Kennedy,"  said  Hilson,  rather 
piqued;  "  at  such  a  time,  can  you  trifle? — who 
— what  ii  ahe?** 

"  I  know  not;  there  is  the  rub — she  is  wrap- 
ped la  mystery;  and  did  1  not  believe  the  thing 


to  be  impocaible,  I  could  iwnar  tbal  one  firofli 

whom  I  have  long  been  separated  WM  in  my 
arms  last  night  in  the  public  park;  nay  more, 
was  besides  at 'the  ball,  spoke  to  roe,  and  vanish- 
ed, as  if  the  floor  had  awallowod  her.  Wh«n  the 
alarm  spread,  I  was  leaving  the  duchess's  hotel 
with  MacDermott,  and  in  the  throng  I  again 
caught  a  glimpse  of  this  incomprehensible  fe- 
male. 1  had  nearly  come  up  with  her,  but  in  tba 
confusion  I  got  entangled  with  the  carriages — 
two  rolled  oil'  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  i 
thought  I  observed  the  one  she  entered,  and  par* 
sued  it:  it  went  Off  at  a  quick  pace,  but  1  held  it 
in  view  till  it  nearly  crossed  the  city,  and  stop- 
ped at  a  private  house,  near  the  boulevard.  I 
rushed  on,— overturned  a  drunken  wagoner, 
and  came  up  in  time  to  see  a  Dutch  functiona- 
ry, crippled  by  fat  and  rheumatism,  leisurely 
alight  at  hia  own  door.  Cursing  my  evil  stars, 
I  had  no  choice  left  but  to  aoose  myaelf  in  the 
next  canal,  or  return  quietly  to  my  quarters. — 
Fortunately,  1  recollected  that  drowning  was  not 
a  genteel  death;  for,  as  Jack  Falataff'  says,  *  it 
swells  a  man.'  I  cut  the  canal,  and  now  yov 
know  as  much  of  my  misfortune  as  I  do.'* 

Hilson  smiled.  **  ibe  thing  Is  not  so  bad  as 
yonr  amcidal  looka  led  me  to  expect.  I  am  not, 
however,  the  fittest  repository  for  your  tender 
sorrows;  and  as  i  bear  our  friend  MacDermott 
on  the  atain,  I-  leave  yon  to  him  for  oonniel  and 
consolation,  i  roust  be  off  to  the  Roe  Royale. 
We  march  at  funr  o'clock,  and  love  muat  give 
place  to  duty." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room  as  Major  MacDer> 
mott  entered.  MacDermott  was  ready  for  the 
march i  his  handsome  uniform  was  exchanged 
for  an  every  day  jacket — a  proceeding  he  recom- 
mended to  hia  friend  Kennedy. 

*'  Here,  you,  Pat  Carty," — a  tall,  Strapping 
grenadier,  in  marching  order,  with  bis  pack  and 
appoinlmenia  on,  cbc}ed  the  majors  tummona 
— "give  us  the  worst  suit  in  the  kit:  it's  damn'd 
extravagant  for  your  master  to  allow  himself  to 
be  killed  in  a  decent  jacket.  Tiiexe,  if  i  tra> 
vel,  I  would'nt  give  the  lad  that  atripe  roe  e 
traneein  for  his  trouble.  What  news,  Frank? 
Come,  that  will  do,  fold  the  jacket:  even  if  it 
comes  to  the  drnm^head,  it  will  be  a  comfort  (o 
aee  a  friend's  eflects  appear  decently.  Did  you 
come  up  with  the  chase?" 

"Mo,  Denis,  i  might  as  well  have  pursued 
jack-o*>the-lantern.  1  am  aick  of  the  world.'* 

"  Phew!  did  the  baggage  give  vou  the. go-by? 
Well,  Frank,  trust  roe,  you'll  find  her  kinder  on 
your  rettirn.  This  comes  of  striking  at  noble 
game.  Give  me  your  honest  bonnet-dresser,  who 
never  heard  heroics  in  her  life,  and  settles  your 
suit  with  a  plain  'aye'  or  'no:'  but  folks  difi'er, 
Frank ;  and,  aa  Will  Sbakapeare  says, 

Some  OMoraiufll  love  my  Lady,  and  aotne  Joan. 
But  cheer  up;  what  a  jewel  of  a  friend  you  have! 
and  that's  myself.  Look  there,"  and  he  ha^ed 
the  grenadier  a  packet — **there*s  news,  and  Mm 
Ireland,  too." 

Kennedy  took  the  letter — "  It  is  my  father's 
writing;  we'll  keep  it  till  tbjs  hurry  is  over;'*  and 
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laying  it  on  Uie  Ubie,  U  pioeeeM  to  pot  on 

bis  uaiform. 

« Mother  of  St.  Patrick!"  ejaculated  the  ma- 
jor; *<a  lottoi  ffom  Iielood  left  nnopeiiod!** 

Kennedy  smiled:— •«  Faith,  Denis,  you  may 
peruse  it  if  you  please;  you  seem  wonderful  cu- 
rious about  the  confenis.  Nay,  there  is  no  se- 
cret; my  poor  father's  late  commimieatioiw  heve 
latterly  all  harped  on  the  same  stnaf— bed  timet 
and  no  price  for  cattle.'* 

**T  here  la  an  enclosure,  Frank;  a  letter  in  a 
ledy*s  hand." 

^'  Pshaw!— my  aunt  Macan's:— go  on.  Den- 

—  **     MacDermott  complied;  his  observation 


"  My  Dear  Frank, 

Five  years  ba?e  elapsed,  and  I  am  now  mUtrrss  oi 
more  than  fifty  ibonsaDd  pounds.  By  my  ancle's  death , 
I  am  left  without  a  protection;  and  as  I  am  deiermincti 
not  to  remain  longer  in  this defenceiesa  situation,  I  pur- 
pose shortly  to  eonsolt  Mr.  Frs.  Kennedy  on  the  subject, 
and  request  him  to  leconmend  me  some  gentkmao  of  bis 
acqoeiBtsBeef  with  whem  I  sfaoeld  have  a  lolsrtbly 
dMBce  of  liring  happy. 

**It  is  with  great  pain  I  am  obliged  to^risk  the  re- 
opening of  a  w  ound,  which  I  would  hope  tune  and  ab- 
sence had  closed.  Mias  Jemima  O'Brien  baring  unbap-. 
pily  got  a  number  of  forged  bank-notes  in  change,  and 
her  kinsman,  Mr.  Clinch,  being  equally  unfortanate,lrom 
their  own  unsuspicious  dispositions,  Uiey  inadTertently 
eireniated  a  few.  ib  eDeooragioKtbe  trade  and  manuiac- 
turea  of  the  good  city  of  Dublin.   In  return  for  this  kind- 


upon  bis  father's  epjsile  amused  the  captain  of  ^^"<  ^^^^  ^""^  prosecuted  by  the  ungrateful  sbopfceejh> 
yenadlert,  I  ^''^i  ^'^^  accommodated  with  a  passage  ts  AMlnJana» 


DobKa,  Jons  1, 181S. 

"  What  the  deriJ  is  he  doing  in  Dublin?  no  good, 
Frank—another  comer  off  Killnacoppal!"-Dear  Frank, 
in  consecjueiicc  ol  ti»e  dry  weetber,  the  poUtoes  in 
Moniecn  Beg  totally  failed;  and  Patsey  Herraghty, 
Wbrnm  yoB  may  remember  your  aunt  Macan  always 
fore«aw  would  prove  a  rogue,  with  his  two  sons,  and 
I  lummas  a  Neilan,»  (  I'om  of  the  island)  who  was  pi 


and  that,  tooy  at  the  pablic  expense. 

*•  As  1  hops  lo sse  yon  before  long,  I  shsU  only  say, 
tbstlaiB  itiU,      hFONft,  if  you  |iTease  it, 

"  Ldct  Datidsdb." 

Kennedy  was  thunderstruck  as  he  feed  the 
letter:— "  Denis,'*  he  exclaimed,  *<  where  end 
from  whom  did  you  get  these  letters?" 
MacDermott,  unmoved  by  the  evident  anxie- 


lot  to  the  Wae^yed  Maid  when  she  landed  the  brandy   ty  of  hk  companion,  eooUy  replied— "  Frank , 

St^SSfTfl**      '■Tf'*'*'*^''"*^"'*''^"^   and  have   you  are  a  lucky  fellow,  fortunate  in  love,  bti,l 

rT"XrVTro^rf°  ~'''^^'*^T^^  «nore  forttinale  in  friendship.    While  you 

•* — snort  crops  and  run-away  tenants."    A  three- I  l  d        i      •«  ...1 

Jjar-old  b«llock.  that  PeetereinlLitUe  Peter)  Joyce  .c*reermg  through  Brussels,  m  the  vagiie 

refused  sht  pound  len  for  at  the  fair  of  Westport,  felt  I  pvnmit  of  yonr  bine  belle,  I,  Denis  McDermott, 
over  the  cliitii  and  was  lost. — A  pleasant  letter-writer  |  was  settling  your  lovo  affairs,  when  another 
your  father  is!'»  As  the  wind  was  unfortunately  olf  the  would  have  been  employed  in  dispomng  of  his 
^ore,  beJrmedoottoses, and wedidnot even getihe  goods  and  chattels;  and  wUie  I  ehpidd  have 
.to/  II  .1   >  .....  been  signing  my  will,  I  wee  Winimd  m  nekiog 

Z^l  y<^/  forttjne.    In  short  your'^k  acquaintance 

«d  the  rUlage  of  Clash-Clash-ClasiT-na-ClasUa  mywlf  have  been  Ute  a-tete.  Nay,  don  t 
MeeCameek«y~«*  1  would  like  to  see  a  cockney  of  the  |  "^>*,  man;  teie-Q'tete  by  thiB  bend,  endin  your 
guards  tryin-j  Ills  tonjue  on  Clasb-na  Mac  Curatskey" 

— oo  May  eve,  and  seized  three  stills,  and  made  nine  i     --uo  on,  ueniB — you  ar«  aiBirauimg  uic. 

Sr«°^; ^T^.T^.T^r^^" tn   •:*'!•  V- '•''T " "'"-"Z: '""g 

thM  occasion  a  soldier  lost  his  lile,  and  the  g auger's  I  »n««i*««on  to  follow  your  Bieandere  though 
horse  wms  i^motkered  in  a  bof-hole—a  Mtnial  ie«St  of  I  kicking  horses  and  carriage  wheels,  I  took  the 
their  wanton  atuek  i^pon  eo  iaolfonsivc  peasantry.—  I  broad  way  that  leadeth  to—— — your  present 
**  Pleasant  people  the iooflbnsive  peasantry  of  Clash- na 
MacCuoaeskey  are!"  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  quite  un- 
jtrepared  for  itae  very  painTul  occasion  of  my  present  vi. 
ait  to  the  metropolis — "  *Pon  my  seal,  not  at  ail!  Pm 
as  muob  op  to  it  as  if  I  was  s  sobscribing  witness:— an* 
other  slice  off  the  fodeein?"   The  sudden  death  of  our 

uncle  DHvidsou— Ha!"  said  Kennedy,  «♦  is  Duncan  j  be  a  smart,  undersized  gentleman,  in  a  fur  cap 
ott  — Well,  attorneya  woa'l  iive  for  ever.**  tie  has  and  military  cloak,  that  covered  him  from  bead 
-Th?ir.11*^T  ^"1.   «Ah!  ha!'  thought  I,  'for  all  your 

ine  Iiitle  conlounded  aBlllKtriver!" — and  left  eyerv  I  —  ^  t  j  ~T«..  .  

•hilling  he  d.rd  possessed  of,  except  a  bequest  of  twentV   't'^'^SS^'*  bd,  y  w  htW  e  women's 

pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  parish—I  am  not  quite  eertain  I  *  passed— I 

wbetJierltis  St  Nicholas  Without,  or  St.  James  the  I  followed;  and  where  should  she  wheel  but  into 
"  How  derijiith  particular  your  father  is!'' — to  |  this  very  house!  i  ran  up  stairs;  you  were  miss« 

ing,  end  Hilson  busy  writing  at  the  table.  When 
I  came  out,  whom  shoiHd  I  meet  in  the  lobby 
but  my  friend  with  the  pretty  foot!  *Pray,  can 
you  inform  me  which  of  these  apartments  be^ 
longs  to  Captain  Kennedy?'  says  tills  noade* 
script,  pertly.  'Failh,  and  that  I  can,  roy  young 
gentleman,'  says  i;  and  opening  the  door,  I  dis- 
creetly handecf  her  into  voor  hed-ioopi.  Sht 
seemed  for  a  moment  inclined  to  retreat,  but 
mustering  courage,  in  she  went.  *You  are  a 
iugthe  letter  from  MacDermott/  the  seal  was  hastily  |  friend  of  Captain  Kennedy,  I  presume?' — *I  am,* 

'  I  eayeI»*hi«hoioniftieiid«'  'iMvenon 


quarters.  At  the  corner  of  the  street  a  coach 
had  just  pulled  up;  the  door  opened,  down  came 

steps,  and  out  came  a  foot  and  ankle — Holy 
Saint  Patrick! — there  is  not  its  fellow  in  Bel- 
gium; and  to  my  surprise,  the  owner  appeared  to 


your  eousin,  Lucy  Daridson; — Kennedy  leaped  from 
the  ehair— who  has  now  at  her  cooHBaBd  a6,0QO^  io  the 
five  iMresafs.,  and  grousd-rents  in  Dublin,  amoant}^ 
toSOOO/.  ayear.   She  writes  you  farther  particulars  in 

the  Utter  herein  enclosed.     Your  aunt  Mac  

'*  Stop,  Denis,  stop!  have  I  been  listening  to  all  this 
trash  about  drowned  cattle  and  dead  attoraeys,  and 
LeeyViear  letter  unopened?"  In  rain  he  attempted  to 
snat<pRhe  enclosure,  but  MacDermott  had  it  secure 
withmois  iron  grasp,  and  ooDtiaucd— bad  rbenmatism— 
hip*boBe— essenee  of  neslanl— relief— will  write  soon— 
MfTeetionate  ;  here  Kennedy  succeeded  in  snatch 


its* 


nuwtpirtien* 
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lar  business  with  him;  can  you  tell  where  he  is, 
and  whether  he  be  engaged?'  *As  to  where  he 
M»*  mtj9 1,  *l  have  not  tb«  ttigbtoit  eoepicion ; 

and  the  nature  of  his  present  employment  is  best 
knowo  to  himself  and  a  ladjr  whojevanted  with 
him  hftlf  an  boor  ago  fren  tiM  ducheaa^i  ball.' 
«A  lady—ha!' 

"i  8aw  her  cheeks  grow  red  as  scarlet.  <  Is 
yoMT  friend's  return  uncertain?'  'As  any  thing 
can  be  that  dapeoda  upon  a  woman's  will.*  I 
knew  she  was  mad  jealous,  and  I  determined  to 
give  her  a  dose  of  it.  Nothing  like  it,  Frank — 
don't  be  uneasy;  if  1  have  not  completely  done 
jour  business—'* 

"I  fear  you  have,  indeed/*  gRNUMd  tb«  cap- 
tain of  grenadiers. 

**  'Kennedy,  I  pcerame,  ifa  favorita  arith  tbe 
fair  sei?*  said  my  gentleman.    *11iat  he  is,' 
says  I.    'We  are  all  kept  tolerably  busy;  but 
how  he  finds  time  for  his  appointineius,  ii  a 
tbiog  that  puales  the  regiment.'   At  this  mo- 
ment, Serjeant  Dwyer's  pretty  wife  came  in 
with  some  linen.— 'Mjr  fnend  in  the  fur  cap 
started  as  if  he  saw  a  spectre.  Poor  littin  soul! 
abe  was  sobbing  bitterly,  for  she  had  just  before 
parted  with  her  husband.    Slie  looked  so  hand 
some}  and  her  situation,  Frank,  is,  you  know, 
what  tbe  papera  call  *so  interesting.'  The 
breathless  eagerness  with  which  the  park  incog- 
nita eyed  her  would  have  surprised  you.  Lord, 
how  her  color  went  and  camel   'May  I  ask  a 
question?'  and  her  lips  trembled,  and  she  seem- 
ed on  the  point  of  faimincr.    >  rhat  handsome 
female,  is  she  Captain  Kennedy's  mistress?' 

**I  pielended  to  look  bothered.  *Why.  she 
does  now  and  then  mend  his  silk  stockings;'  and 
I  gave  her  a  knowing  wink.  'Heavenb!  what 
an  escape  I'  she  muttered ;  'I  might  have  been 
lost  for  ever  I  What  a  profligate  I*  and  she 
stamped  her  pretty  foot  passionately  on  the 
floor.  *Hu9h!'  said  1,  in  a  wbbper.  *who  knows 
but  the  burgoraaater**  wife,  that  lives  next  door 
to  the  Palais  de  Jnsttee,  maj  be  now  concealed 
in  the  closet.' 

**  The  incognita  made  me  no  reply,  but  took  a 
paper  from  her  bosom.  Your  writing-desk  was 
open:  she  seized  a  pen,  wrote  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  sealing  the  paper  with  a  ring  she  wore,  she 
begged  i  would  give  jrou  the  letter  on  your  re- 
torn.  I  lefMsted  her  to  beaeated  for  a  moment 
and  off  r  ran  to  ace  if  jren  had  returned.  Still  no 
ooe  there  but  Hilson.  2  flew  back  to  y^ur  room, 
determined  to  detain  my  Udy,  hut,  by  St.  Pat 
Tick,  the  Mrd  wet  flown!  I  ran  down  eidrs,  in 
time  to  see  the  carriage  drive  round  the  corner; 
and  this  packet  I  found  lying  on  the  stairs,  drup 
f»ed  i  suppose  by  Desdemona,  in  the  hurry  of 
her  letieat. 

Kennedy  leaned  his  head  for  a  moment 
against  tbe  wall.  "MaoDermott,"  he  said  "you 
have  nnhitentionall/  mined  me;  give  me  tbe 
paper." 

*•  Ruined  joui. Lord  help  thee,  Frank!  little 
doet  thou  koow  the  sex.  There,  roan,  courage ; 
there  are  the  terms  of  oapitttlation.  Hat  tbe 
Highland  pipes  egaanl  The  brigade  ia  mireh- 


ing;  my  horpe  at  the  door  this  half  hour,  and 
chattering  about  a  crack-brained  baggage!  but 
blessed  Saint  Denis!  what  a  foot  she  hea!**  and 
MacDermott  hurried  from  the  room. 

For  some  minutes  after  his  friend's  departure 
Kennedy  silently  gazed  on  the  littte  wM,  It 
was  the  well  known  writing  of  hia  eecentric 
misireps.  The  impression  of  the  ring  now  caused 
a  painful  recollection;  it  was  a  present  frona 
himself,  and  Lacy  had  preserved  H.  He  trem- 
bled ae  he  unclosed  the  packet:  a  ringlet  of  dark 
brown  hair  fell  from  it;  it  was  the  same  that 
Lucy  had  taken  from  him  the  night  they  parted. 
The  characters  were  uneven,  and  scarcely  legi- 
ble, and  betrayed  the  agitation  under  which 
the  latter  had  been  penned.  The  billet  ran 
thus:— 

**  Kennedy,  farewell!  I  loved  you;  but  that  la 

over.   My  heart,  God  knows,  was  all  your  own. 
1  plighted  you  my  hand,  and  I  came  here  to  re- 
deem the  pledge.   I  witnessed  your  apostacy  at 
the  ball.    1  heard  you  nfier  your  heart  and  hand 
to  another;  hut  1  discredited  the  evidence  of  my 
senses,  and  I  came  here  to-night  that  your  own 
lips  should  alone  convince  me  itf  your  falsehood. 
You  were  not  here;  but  here  was  a  ruined  female 
— a  trophy  of  your  success.    You  were  absent  i 
but  your  chosen  companion  bore  honorable  testi- 
mony to  your  merits,  and  modestly  deferred  to 
the  superior  profligacy  of  his  friend. 

*'  Kennedy,  for  five  years,  this  lock  of  heir 
rested  in  my  bosom;  noto,  I  throw  it  from  me 
with  contempt;  and  with  it  though  my  heart 
should  break,  all  recollection  of  the  giver  shall 
perish.— Farewell!  L.  D.'* 

Kennedy  held  tbe  fatal  billet  in  his  hand,  and 
continufid  gazing  on  it  in  speechless  agony.  He 
seemed  spell  bound.  His  servant  thrice  address- 
ed him  before  he  could  fix  hia  attention.  **  The 
regiment,"  he  said,  "  was  on  the  point  of 
nurcbing."  Kennedy  made.no  reply;  but  fold- 
ing the  lock  of  hair  in  the  cover  which  had  con- 
tained it,  placed  it,  with  Lu€y*s  letter  in  bis 
breast;  then  lifting  his  sabre  from  the  table,  he 
left  the  room  without  uttering  a  word. 

Pat  Carty  stopped  to  lock  tbe  apartment.  He 
tossed  the  key  to  the  o  \  ncr  of  the  house,  and 
for  a  moment  looked  after  his  master  silently; 
then  taking  his  musket  from  the  wall  where  it 
had  rested,  *'  Mona  mon  dooell!  but  he  has  got 
the  blink  of  a  bad  eye,"  he  mattered  and  hurnsd 
ofi*  to  join  his  company. 

From  tht  Library  of  Eotirtaialnx  Knowlcdi'e. 

THE  KBW  ZSAI.AKDERS. 

We  are  desirous  of  devoting  all  the  space 
which  we  can  afford  in  our  present  number,  to 
drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ex- 
traordinary adventures  of  an  English  sailor, 
who,  having  escaped  with  life  in  the  massacre 
of  bis  messmates  by  a  party  of  New  ZeaUnder?, 
was  adopted  by  these  people,  wee  tattooed,  and 
afterwards  became  a  chief  among  them,  and 
married  two  sifters,  the  daughters  of  tbe  chief 
by  whom  his  life  had  been  spared.  After  raaid- 
ing  eeveral  yean  in  the  island,  he  contrived  at 
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leDgth  to  e8Cftpe>  and  efieetod  bis  return  to  his 
native  land. 

It  was  in  the  year  1816  that  John  Ruther- 
ford, a  native  of  Manchester,  who  for  several 
years  previously  had  led  •  aailor'e  life,  both  on 
board  Ring's  ships  and  merchantmen,  and  had 
assisted  during  the  war,  at  the  storming  of  St. 
Sebastian,  was  received  at  Owhybec,  in  which 
island  he  had  been  left  sick,  on  board  the  Ame- 
rican briff  Agnes,  of  six  guns  and  fourteen  men, 
commanded  by  Captain  Coffin,  engaged  in  tra- 
ding for  pearls  and  tortoise-shells  among  the  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific.  Captain  Coffin  was  desi- 
rous of  putting  into  the  Bay  of  Islands  for  re- 
freshments, and  with  that  view  approached  the 
east  coast  of  New  Zealand.  This  purpose  he 
was  prevented  accomplishing  by  a  galo  ol  wind, 
which  drove  his  ship  into  a  large  bay,  with  the 
navigation  of  which  he  was  unacquainted.  This 
bay,  the  author  of  the  aecount  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers  now  before  us  concludes,  from  the  de- 
scription given  of  it  by  Rutherford,  to  be  the 
bay  into  which  Captain  Cook  first  put,  on  his 
arrival  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Poverty  Bay.  It 
was  here  that  the  disaster  which  renders  the 
aahsequent  life  of  Rotherford  so  interesting,  oc- 
curred. His  narrative,  now  published,  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  transaction,  and 
t»f  the  horrible  fate  of  his  oomradea: — 

'  Reloctant  aa  the  eaptein  was  to  enter  this 

bay,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  coast,  and  the 
doubts  he  consequently  felt  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants,  they  at  last  determined  to 
stand  in  for  it,  at  they  had  great  need  of  water, 
and  did  not  know  when  the  wind  might  permit 
them  to  get  to  the  Bay  of  Islands.  They 
came  to  anchor  accordingly,  off  the  termination 
of  a  reef  of  rocks  immediately  under  some  ele- 
vated land  which  formed  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
bay.  As  soon  as  thoy  had  dropped  anchor,  a 
great  many  eanci^s  came  off  to  the  ship  from 
every  part  of  the  bay,  each  containing  about 
thirty  women,  by  whom  it  was  paddled.  Very 
few  men  made  their  appearance  that  day;  bnt 
many  of  the  woman  remained  on  board  all 
night,  employing  themselves  chiefly  in  stealing 
whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on;  their 
conduct  greatly  alarmed  the  captain,  and  a 
strict  watch  was  kept  during  the  night.  The 
next  morning  one  of  the  chiefs  came  on  board, 
whose  name  they  were  told  was  Aimy,  in  a 
large  war-canoe,  about  sixty  feet  long,  and  car- 
rying above  a  hundred  of  the  natives,  all  provi- 
ded with  quantities  of  mats  and  fishing-lines, 
made  of  the  strong  white  flaa  of  the  country, 
with  which  they  professed  to  be  anxious  to  trade 
with  the  crew.  After  this  chief  had  been  for 
Bome  time  on  board,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
return  to  the  land  with  aoroe  others  of  his  tribe, 
in  the  ship's  boat,  to  procure  a  supply  of  water. 
This  arrangement  the  captain  was  very  anxious  to 
make,  as  he  was  averse  to  allow  any  of  the 
crew  to  go  on  shore,  wishing  to  keep  them  all 
on  board  for  the  protection  of  the  ship.  In  due 
time  the  boat  returned,  laden  with  water,  which 


was  immedialely  koialed  on  board;  and  the 
chief  and  his  men  were  despatched  a  second 

time  on  the  same  errand.  Meanwhile,  the  rest 
of  the  natives  continued  to  bring  pigs  to 
the  ship  in  considerable  nambers;  and  the 
close  of  the  day  about  two  hundred  haa  been 
purchased,  together  with  a  quantity  of  fern-root 
to  feed  them  on.  Up  to  this  time,  no  hostile 
disposition  had  been  manifested  by  the  savagee} 
and  their  intercourse  with  the  ship  had  been 
carried  on  with  every  appearance  of  friendship 
and  cordiality,  if  wo  except  the  propensity  they 
had  shown  to  pilfer  a  few  of  the  tempting  rari. 
ties  exhibited  to  them  by  their  eiviliaed  visitors. 
«        0        «        e        •  * 

'  Dnrio^  the  night,  howovor,  the  thieving  wae> 
renewed,  and  carried  to  a  more  alarming  ex-' 

tent,  inasmuch  as  it  was  found  in  the  morning 
that  some  of  the  natives  had  not  only  stolen< 
the  lead  off  the  ship's  etera  but  bad  also  cot 
away  many  of  the  ropes,  and  carried  them  off* 
in  their  canoes.    It  was  not  till  day-break,  too, 
that  the  chief  returned  with  his  second  cargo  of 
water,  and  it  was  then  observed  that  the  ship's 
boat  he  had  taken  whh  him  leaked  a  great  dealf 
on  which  the  carpenter  examined  her,  and  found 
that  a  great  many  of  the  nails  bad  been  drawn, 
out  of  her  planlts.   About  the  sane  time,  Ruth- 
erford detect«d  one  of  the  natives  in  the  act  of 
stealing  the  dipson  lead — *  which,  when  I  took 
from  him,*  says  he,  *he  grinded  htsteotb,  and' 
shook  his  tomahawk  at  me.'    •'The  captain,*  he 
continues,  'now  paid  the  chief  for  fetching  the 
water,  giving  him  two  muskets  and  a  quantitjr 
of  powder  and  shot — arms  and  ammunition  be* 
ing  the  only  articles  these  people  will  trade  for. 
There  were  at  this  time  about  three  hundred  of 
the  natives  on  the  deck,  with  Aimy,  the  dllef» 
in  the  midst  of  them;  every  man  armed  with  a 
green  stone,  slung  with  a  string  around  his 
waist.  This  weapon  they  call  a  mery;  the  stone 
being  about  a  foot  long,  flat,  and  of  an  oblong 
shape,  having  both  edges  sharp,  and  a  handle 
at  the  end;  they  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  kilhog 
their  enemies,  by  striking  them  on  the  headC 
Smoke  was  now  observed  risiiig  from  several  of 
the  hills;  and  the  natives  appearing  to  be  mus- 
tering on  the  beach  from  every  part  of  the  bay, 
the  captain  grew  maeh  afraid,  and  desired  ns  lo 
loosen  the  sails,  and  make  haste  down  to  get 
our  dinners,  as  he  intended  to  put  to  sea  imme- 
diately.  As  soon  as  we  had  dined,  we  went 
aloft,  and  I  proceeded  to  looeen  the  jib.  At 
this  time,  none  of  the  crew  were  on  deck  except 
the  captain  and  the  cook,  the  chief  mate  being 
employed  itt  loading  some  pietols  at  the  cabin 
table.   The  natives  seized  this  opportunity  of 
commencing  an  attack  upon  the  ship.  First, 
the  chief  threw  off  the  mat  which  he  wore  as  a 
eloak,  and,  brandishing  a  tonabawk  in  hi* 
hand,  began  a  war  eong,  when  all  the  rest  im- 
mediately threw  ofi'  their  mats  likewise,  and, 
being  entirely  naked,  began  to  dance  with  such 
violence,  that  I  thought  that  they  would  have 
stove  in  the  ship's  deck.    The  captain,  io  the 
mean  time,  was  leaning  against  the  eompaaiea. 
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when  one  of  the  natives  went  Ubperceived  be- 
hind him,  and  struck  him  three  or  four  blows  on 
the  head  with  a  tomahawk,  which  instantly 
killed  him*  The  cook  on  seeing  him  attacked, 
ran  t»  hii  aasbCanoe,  bnt  was  immediately  mur- 
dered in  the  same  manner.  I  now  sat  down  on 
the  jib-boom,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  trem- 
bling with  terror.  Hero  1  next  saw  liie  chief 
mate  eoroe  ruuiing  up  the  companion  ladder* 
but  before  he  reached  the  deck,  he  was  struck 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  in  the  same  manner  as 
be  captain  and  cook  had  bem.  He  fell  with 
the  blow,  bttt  did  not  ^  immediately.  A  num- 
ber of  the  natives  how  rushed  in  at  the  cubin 
door,  while  others  jumped  down  through  ibe  sky- 
l^^t,  ami  otben  were  employed  in  onttiog  the 
lanyards  of  the  rigging  of  the  stays. 

*  At  tbe  same  lime  four  of  our  crew  jumped 
overboard  off  the  foreyard,  but  were  picked  up 
by  aome  canoes  that  were  coming  from  the 
shore,  and  immediately  bound  hand  and  foot. 
The  niUives  now  mounted  the  rigging,  and 
drove  Che  leat  of  the  erew  down,  all  of  whom 
were  made  prisoners.  One  of  the  chiefs  beck- 
oned to  me  to  come  to  him,  which  I  immediate- 
ly did,  and  surrendered  myself.  We  were  then 
pot  altogether  into  a  large  canoe,  onr  hands 
being  tied;  and  the  New  Zealanders  searching 
OS,  took  from  us  our  knives,  pipes,  tobacco- 
boxes,  and  Tariona  other  artieles.  The  two 
dead  bodies,  and  the  wounded  mate,  were 
thrown  into  the  canoe  along  with  us,  The 
mate  groaned  terribly,  and  seemed  in  great  ago- 
ny, the  tomahawk  having  eat  two  inohes  deep 
into  the  back  of  bis  neck;  and  all  the  while  one 
of  the  natives,  who  sat  in  the  canoe  with  us, 
kept  licking  the  blood  from  the  wound  with  his 
tongue.' 

[Several  of  the  crew  were  next  daj  Audered 
and  devoured  by  these  cannibals.] 

'  Gentle  reader,*  continues  Rutherford,  '  we 
will  now  consider  tbe  sad  aitoation  we  were  in ; 
our  ship  lost,  three  of  our  companions  already 
killed,  and  the  rest  of  us  tied  each  to  a  tree, 
starving  with  hunger,  wet,  and  cold,  and  know- 
ing that  we  were  in  the  hands  of  cannibals. 
The  next  morning,  I  observed  that  the  surf  had 
driven  the  ship  over  the  bar,  and  she  was  now 
in  the  month  of  the  river,  and  aground  near  the 
end  of  tbe  village.  Every  thing  being  now  out 
of  her,  about  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning  they 
set  fire  to  her;  after  which  they  all  mustered  to- 
gether on  an  unoeonpied  piece  of  ground  near 
the  village,  where  they  remained  standing  for 
some  time;  but  at  last  they  all  sat  down  except 
five,  who  were  chiefs,  for  whom  a  large  ring 
was  left  vacant  in  the  middle.  '  The  five  chiefs, 
of  whom  Aimy  was  one,  then  approached  the 
place  where  we  were,  and,  alter  they  had  stood 
eonmilting  together  for  some  tune,  Ahny  re- 
leased  me  and  another,  and  taking  us  into  the 
middle  of  the  ring,  made  signs  for  us  to  sit 
down,  which  we  did.  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
other  four  chiefs  came  also  into  the  rmg,  bring- 
ing along  with  them  four  more  of  our  men,  who 
were  made  to  sit  down  besidp  us.   The  chiefs 


now  walked  backward  and  forward  in  the  ring 
with  their  merys  in  their  hands,  and  oontinoad 

talking  together  for  some  time,  but  we  under- 
stood nothjog  of  what  they  said.  The  rest  of 
the  natives  were  all  the  while  very  silent,  and 

seemed  to  listen  to  them  with  great  attention. 
At  length,  one  of  the  chiefs  spoke  to  one  of  the 
natives  who  was  seated  on  the  ground,  and  the 
latter  immediately  arose,  and,  taking  his  toma- 
hawk in  his  hand,  went  and  killed  the  other  six 
men  who  were  tied  to  the  trees.  They  groaned 
several  timea  as  thoT  were  struggling  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  at  every  groan  the  natives 
burst  out  intd  great  fits  of  laughter.  We  could 
not  refrain  from  weeping  for  the  sad  fate  of  our 
comrades,  not  knomng,  at  the  same  time, 
whoso  turn  it  might  be  next.  Many  of  the  na- 
tives, on  seeing  our  tears,  laughed  aloud,  and 
brandished  their  mery  at  us.' 

After  spending  a  oecond  night  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  done  the  first,  Rutherford 
and  his  surviving  comrades  were  taken  away  in 
the  company  of  five  chiefs,  on  a  journey  into 
the  interior,  and  after  performing  a  painful 
walk  often  miles,  arrived  at  a  village,  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  five  chiefs.  Here  two  pigs 
and  a  quantity  of  potatoes  having  been  dreaaeo, 
the  whole  party  feasted:  the  white  men  being 
allowed  to  sit  down  by  the  side  of  the  chiefs; 
tbe  slaves  receiving  their  portion  apart.  It  was 
on  the  came  day  that  the  friendly  intentions  of 
ol  tbe  savages  towards  Rutherford  and  his  com- 
paniona  were  manifested,  by  their  performing 
on  them  the  operation  of  tattooing.  We  ehnfl 
give  the  account  of  this  painful  prooeia  in  the 
words  of  the  sufferer  himself: — 

TATTOOlKtt  AH  ERGLISHMAN. 

*Dmner  being  finished,  Rutherford  and  his 

companions  spent  the  evening  seated  around  a 
large  fire,  while  several  of  the  women,  whose 
countenances  he  describes  as  pleasing,  amused 
themselves  by  playing  with  the  fingers  of  the 
strangers,  Bometimea  opening  their  shirts  at  the 
breasts,  and  at  other  times  feeling  the  calves  of 
their  legs,  'which  made  astbink,*8ay8  Hutherford, 
'  that  they  were  examining  us  to  see  if  we  were 
fat  enough  for  eating.'  'The  large  fire,'  he 
continues,  *  that  had  been  made  to  warm  the 
hoose,  being  now  put  out,  we  .retired  to  rest 
in  the  usual  manner;  but  although  the  fire  had 
been  extinguished,  the  house  was  still  filled  with 
smoke,  the  door  being  shut,  and  there  being 
neither  chimney  nor  window  to  let  it  out.  la 
the  morning,  when  we  arose,  the  chief  gave  us 
back  our  knives  and  tobacco  boxes,  which  thej 
had  taken  from  at  while  m  the  canOe,  on  onr 
first  being  made  prisoners;  and  we  then  break- 
fasted on  some  potatoes  and  cockles,  which  had 
been  cooked  while  we  were  at  the  sea-coast,  and 
brought  thenoe  in  baskets.  Aimy's  wife  and 
two  daughters  now  arrived,  which  occasioned 
another  grand  crying  ceremony;  and  when  it 
was  over,  the  three  ladies  came  to  look  at  me 
and  my  companions.  In  a  short  time,  they 
took  a  fancy  to  some  small  gilt  buttons  which  I 
had  on  my  waistcoat;  and  Aimy  making  a  aiga 
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for  me  to  cut  them  off,  \  immediately  did  so, 
aod  presented  them  for  their  acceptaace.  Thejp 
reaeiT«d  then  very  gladly,  and  iMkiag  haada 

with  me,  cxcluiincd,  'the  white  mao  it  very 
good.'    The  whole  of  tiie  natives  having  seated 
themselves  on  the  ground  in  a  ring,  we  were 
brought  into  the  middle,  and,  being  stripped  of 
our  clothes,  and  laid  on  our  backs,  wo  were 
each  of  us  held  down  by  five  or  six  men,  while 
two  others  oommeaeed  the  operation  of  tattoo- 
ing us.    Hannf  taken  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and 
rubbed  it  upon  a  stone  with  a  little  water  until 
they  had  produced  a  tbickish  liquid,  they  then 
dipped  into  it  amloatrament  made  of  bone,  hav- 
ing a  sharp  edge  like  a  chisel,  and  nhapcd  ia 
the  fashion  of  a  garden  hoe.  immediately 
applied  it  to  the  sku*,  striking  it  twice  or  thrice 
with  a  smaii  pmce  ui  wood.    This  made  it  eat 
into  the  flesh  as  a  knife  would  have  done,  and 
caused  a  good  deal  of  blood  to  flow,  which  they 
kept  wiping  oflT  with  the  aide  of  the  band,  in 
order  to  see  if  the  impression  was  sufficiently 
clear.    When  it  was  not,  they  applied  the  bone 
a  second  time  to  the  same  place.    They  em- 
ployed, however,  varioas  instrunients  in  the 
course  of  the  operation;  one  which  they  some- 
tiroes  used  being  made  of  a  shark's  tooth,  and 
another  having  teeth  like  a  saw.    They  had 
them  also  of  different  iiaes  to  suit  the  diflforent 
parts  of  the  work. 

While  I  was  undergoing  this  operation,  al- 
though the  pain  was  acute,  I  never  either 
moved  or  uttered  a  sound;  but  my  eomrades 
moaned  dreadfully.  Although  tlie  operators 
were  very  quick  and  dexterous,  I  was  for  hours 
mider  their  bamb;  and  during  the  operation 
Aimy's  eldeafc  daughter  several  times  wiped  the 
blood  from  my  face  with  some  dressed  fla.x. 
After  it  was  over  she  led  me  to  the  river,  that 
I  might  wash  myaelf,  (for  it  made  me  eom- 
pletely  blind,)  and  then  conducted  me  to  a 
great  fire.  They  now  returned  us  all  our 
clothes,  with  the  exception  of  our  shirts,  which 
the  women  kept  for  themselves,  wearing  them, 
as  we  observed,  with  the  fronts  behind.  We 
were  now  not  only  tattooed,  but  what  they  call 
tadeofd,  the  meaning  of  wbieh  is,  made  saered, 
or  forbidden  to  touch  any  provisions  of  any 
kind  with  our  hands.  This  state  of  things  last- 
ed for  three  days,  during  which  time  we  were 
fed  by.  the  daughtera  of-  the  ehieft,  with  the 
same  victuals,  and  out  of  the  same  baskets,  as 
the  chiefs  themselves,  and  the  persons  who  had 
tattooed  us.  in  three  days,  the  swelling  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  operation  had  greatly 
subsided,  and  I  began  to  recover  my  sight;  but 
^it  was  SIX  weeks  before  i  was  completely  well.  I 
had  no  medieal  asnstanee  of  any  kind  daring 
my  illness;  but  Aimy's  two  daughters  were  very 
attentive  to  me,  and  would  frequently  sit  beside 
nie,  and  talk  to  me  in  their  language,  of  which 
as  yet,  however,  I  did  not  understand  moeh.' 

At  this  village,  Rutherford  and  his  compa- 
ikioDS,  except  one  John  Watson,  who  soon  after 
tbeat  arrival  there  had  been  carried  away  by  a 
dutC  named  NaiDjt  lojonrMd  liz  moathi.  At 


the  expiration  of  that  term,  thejr  were  carried 
further  into  the  interior,  and  at  length  anived 
at  the  village  of  Aimy,  the  chief  who  had  led 

the  attack  on  the  Agnes.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, there  were  only  two  white  men  remaining 
together,  the  others  having  been  left  in  difier- 
ent  villages  tbrongh  whidi  the  aspeditkm  bad 

passed. 

It  was  in  the  village  of  Aimy,  we  are  told, 
that  Rutherford  continued  to  reside  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time  he  spent  in  New  Zealand, 
employing  himself  chiefly  in  fishing  and  shooting, 
for  the  chief  had  a  capital  doubie-barrelled  fowl- 
ing-pieces, and  pl<">*/  of  powder  and  daek*ebot 
whioh  iio  liad  taken  fram  the  Agnes,  and  which 
he  entrusted  to  Rutherford  whenever  he  had  a 
mind  to  go  a  shooting.  At  the  end  of  a  year, 
however,  Rutherford  was  deprived  of  his  only 
remaining  companion,  who  was  put  to  a  violent 
death  for  a  supposed  offence.  Ue  was  not  eaten 
but  decently  buried  by  the  direction  of  the  sur. 
vivor.  For  sixteen  months,  Rutherford  remain- 
ed at  the  village  of  Aimy,  but  after  that  period 
began  to  move  about  with  the  chiefs.  His  life, 
it  seems,  was  varied  with  few  ioeideata  worthy 
recording.  One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences, 
we  are  told,  which  he  felt,  was  the  wearing  out 
of  his  clothes,  which,  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
be  was  obliged  to  abandon  entirely,  and  take  to 
a  white  flax  mat,  which,  being  thrown  OTOT  bil 
shoulders,  came  as  low  aa  the  knees. 

The  ceremony  of  the  installation  of  Ruther- 
ford as  a  chief,  and  the  account  of  his  marriage, 
is  related  as  follows,  and  with  this  we  shall 
close  our  extracts  from  this  interesting  narra- 
tive. '  The  forthcoming  half  volumo  will,  w 
presume,  furnish  us  witll  the  leqoel  of  Rvlher- 
ford's  adventures. 

*  At  last,  it  happened  one  day,'  the  narrative 
proceeds,  '  while  we  were  all  assembled  at  a 
feast  in  our  village,  that  Aimy  called  me  to 
him,  in  the  presence  of  several  more  chiefs, 
and,  having  told  them  of  my  activity  in  shoot- 
ing and  fishing,  concluded  by  saying  that  be 
wished  to  make  me  a  chief,  if  1  would  give  my 
consent.  This  1  readily  did;  upon  which  my 
hair  was  immediately  cut  with  an  oyster  riiell 
in  the  front,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chiefs 
have  theirs  cut;  and  several  of  the  chiefs  made 
me  a  present  of  some  mats,  and  promised  to 
send  ma  some  |Ngs  the  next  day.  I  now  put  on  a 
mat  covered  over  with  red  ochre  and  oil,  such 
as  was  worn  by  the  other  cbieisi  and  my  head 
and  face  were  aleo  anointed  inth  the  same 
composition  by  a  chief's  daughter,  who  waa 
entirely  a  stranger  to  me.  I  received,  at  the 
same  time,  a  handsome  stone  roery,  which  1  af- 
terwards always  earned  with  me.  Aimy  now 
advised  me  to  take  two  or  three  wives — it  be- 
ing the  custom  for  the  chiefs  to  have  as  many 
as  they  think  proper;  and  1  consented  to  take 
two.  Abottt  shtty  women  wefe  then  brought  np 
before  me,  none  of  whom,  however,  pleased  me, 
and  1  refused  to  have  any  of  them;  on  which 
Aimy  told  me  that  I  was  tabooed  for  three  days, 
at  the  axpitatiMi  of  whieb  tbno  ho  wooM  tako 
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■me  with  bim  to  bis  brother's  camp,  where  I 
should  find  plenty  of  women  that  would  please 
fM.  Aeoordingly,  we  went  to  hie  brotber*^  at 
the  time  appointed,  when  several  women  were 
brought  up  before  us;  but  having  cast  my  eyes 
upon  Aimy*B  two  daughter's,  who  had  followed 
«w>  and  were  sitting  on  the  grass,  I  went  up  to 
the  eldest,  and  said  that  I  would  choose  her. 
On  this  she  immediately  screamed  and  ran 
away;  but  two  of  the  natives,  having  thrown  off 
their  mats,  pursued  her,  and  soon  brought  her 
back,  when,  by  the  direction  of  Aimy,  I  went 
and  took  hold  of  her  hand.  The  two  natives 
then  let  her  go,  and  she  walked  ouietly  with  me 
to  her  father,  but  hung  down  ner  head,  and 
continued  laughing.  Aimy  now  called  his  other 
^Muriitor  to  hmi»  who  also  eene  laughing:  and 
lia  then  advised  me  to  take  them  both.  I  then 
turned  to  them,  and  asked  them  if  they  were 
willing  to  go  with  me,  when  they  both  answer- 
•d>  I  pern,  or  Ipoir,  whieh  ngmfies,  yes,  I  be- 
lieve so.  On  this  Aimy  told  them  they  were  ta- 
booed to  me,  and  directed  us  all  three  to  go 
home  together,  which  we  did,  followed  by  some 
of  tlm  natives.  Wo  had  not  been  many  minutes 
at  our  own  village,  when  Aimy,  and  his  brother 
also,  arrived;  and,  in  the  evening,  a  great  feast 
was  given  to  the  people  by  Aimy.  During  the 
^eater  part  of  the  night,  the  women  kept  danc- 
jng  a  dance  which  is  called  Kane-^ane,  and  is 
'Seldom  performed,  except  when  large  parties 
•are  met  together.  While  dancing  it  they  stood 
all  in  a  row,  several  of  them  holding  muskets 
over  their  heads;  and  their  movements  were  ac- 
oompanied  by  the  singing  of  several  of  tho  men; 
for  tiiey  bave  no  kind  of  moiio  in  thia  country. 

*  My  eldest  wife's  name  was  Eshou,  and  that 
of  my  youngest  Epocka.  They  were  both  hand- 
some, mild,  and  good  tempered.  I  was  now  al- 
waya  obliged  to  eat  with  tbem  in  the  open  air, 
as  they  would  not  eat  under  the  roof  of  my 
house,  that  being  contrary  to  the  customs  of 
4lielr  eountfy.  whan  away  for  any  length  of 
time,  I  used  to  take  Epecka  along  with  me,  and 
leave  Eshoa  at  home.  The  chief's  wives  in 
New  Zealand  are  never  jealous  of  each  other, 
'¥at  five  together  in  great  harmony;  the  only 
distinction  among  tbem  being,  that  the  oldest 
-is  always  considered  the  head  wife.  No  other 
•ceremony  takes  place  #n  occasion  of  a  mar- 
riage, except  what  I  have  mentioned.  Any 
child  born  of  a  slave  woman,  though  the  father 
ahould  be  a  chief,  is  considered  a  slave,  like  its 
mother.  A  woman  found  guilty  of  adultery  is 
immediately  put  to  death.  Many  of  the  chiefs 
4ake  wives  from  among  their  slaves;  but  anyone 
else  that  marries  a  slave  woman,  may  ba  robbed 
with  impunity;  whereas  he  who  marries  a  wo- 
man belonging  to  the  chief's  family  is  secure 
from  being  plundered,  as  the  natives  dare  not 
atoal  from  any  person  of  that  rank.  With  re- 
l^ard  to  stealing  from  others,  the  custom  is,  that 
if  any  person  has  stolen  any  thing,  and  keeps  it 
concealed  for  three  days,  it  then  becomes  his 
own  property,  and  the  only  way  for  the  injured 
ptKty  to  obtain  aatiifiMlioii  ia  to  rob  the  thiaf 


in  return.  If  the  theft,  however,  be  detected 
within  three  days,  the  thief  has  to  return  the  ar* 
tides  stolen;  but  even  in  that  case  ha  goes  a»* 
punished.  The  chiefs  also,  though  secure  from 
the  depredations  of  their  inferiors,  plunder  oae 
another,  and  thia  often  occaaiona  a  war 


MARSHAL  If £Ys 

[No  apology  is  reqaisite  for  our  introdaetloa  Cffbe  fUtiiwIns 

passage  I'roin  ihc.  life  of  Marshal  NVy,  in  a  volume  of  ihe 
Familt/  Library,  eululed  "  7  A;  t*urf  uiid  Camp  of  Buona- 
parte." 

In  the  campaign  of  1813,  Ney  faithfully  ad' 
hered  to  the  falling  emperor.  At  Baatsan,Ln^ 
s«n,  Drosden,  be  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
success;  but  he  and  Oudinot  received  a  severe 
check  at  Dennewitz  from  tho  Grown  Prince  of 
Sweden.  From  that  hour  idelbat  aueceeded  de* 
feat;  the  allies  invaded  France;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  most  desperate  resistance,  triumphantly  en- 
tered Paris  m  March,  1814.  Ney  was  one  of 
the  three  marshals  chosen  by  Napoleon  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Alexander  in  behalf  of  the  King  of 
Rome,  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and 
all  ha  could  do  waa  to  raraafai  a  paaaivn  apacta- 
tor  of  the  fall  and  exile  of  his  chief. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Ney  was 
more  fortunate  than  many  of  his  brethren:  he 
wasantruated  with  a  high  military  conuiand 
and  created  n  knight  of  Su  Loois.  and  a  paar 
of  France. 

But  Fraaea  was  now  at  peace  with  all  the 

world;  and  no  one  of  these  great  military  chiefs 
could  be  more  unprepared  for  the  change  than 
the  Prince  of  Moskwa.   lie  was  too  old  to  ac« 
quire  new  habila.  For  dooMSljo  eomforta  ho 
was  little  adapted:  during  the  many  years  of  his 
marriage,  he  had  been  unable  to  pass  more  than 
a  very  few  months  with  his  family.    Too  illite- 
rate to  find  any  resource  in  hooks,  too  rude  to 
be  a  favorite  in  society,  and  too  proud  to  desire 
that  sort  of  distinction,  he  was  condemned  to  a 
solitary  and  an  inaetiva  Ufo.  The  habit  of  brav*: 
ing  death,  and  of  commanding  vast  bodies  of 
men,  had  impressed  his  character  with  a  species 
of  moral  grandeur,  which  raised  him  far  above 
the  puerile  obeervancaa  of  the  fashionable  worid. 
Plain  in  his  manners,  and  still  plainer  in  hia 
words,  he  neither  knew,  nor  wished  to  know, 
the  art  of  pleasing  courtiers.   Of  good  natoro  be 
had  Indaad  a  considerable  fund,  but  he  showed, 
it,  not  so  much  by  the  endless  little  attentions 
of  a  gentleman,  as  bv  scattered  acts  of  princely 
banalcanea.  For  dissipaUon  ba  badno  tnete; 
his  professional  cares  and  duties,  which,  during 
twenty-five  years,  had  left  him  no  respite,  had 
engrossed  his  attention  too  much  to  allow  room 
for  tha  paasKNM,  vicaa,  or  folUaa  of  society  to  ob- 
tain any  empire  over  him.    The  sobriety  .^  tail 
manners  was  extreme,  even  to  austerity. 

Hto  wHb  had  been  roared  in  tha  court  ol 
Louis  XVI.,  and  had  adorned  that  of  the  empa* 
ror.  Cultivated  in  her  mind,  accomplished  ir 
her  manners,  and  elegant  in  all  she  said  or  did 
bar  aoeiaty  waa  ooortad  on  all  aidaa,  Har  bnbiti 
wova  ttqpaoiifis  hams  nigMd  thran^ioiit  hm 
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Apdrtmenta,  and  pre«icl«d  at  ber  board;  and  to 
all  this  display  of  elegance  and  pomp  of  show, 
I  tht  military  simplicity,  not  to  say  the  coarse- 
neu  of  the  marshal,  furnished  a  striking  con- 
trast. His  go<»4.oatare  ofiered  no  other  obsta- 
«!•  to  tiM  t»tifiwtioB  of  hor  wMmi  than  tho 
occasional  expression  of  a  fear  that  his  circum- 
stancea  might  be  deranged  by  them.  But  if  be 
would  not  oppose,  neither  could  he  join  in  her 
oatittvagance.  Whilo  oho  was  prooidiof  at  a  na- 
roerotti  and  brilliant  party  of  guests,  he  preferred 
to  remain  alone  in  a  distant  apartment,  where 
Iho  festivo  sounds  could  not  reach  him.  On 
■oeh  ooeanou  be  almost  always  dined  alone. 

Nty  seldom  appeared  at  court.    He  could 
neither  bow  nor  flatter,  nor  could  ho  stoop  to 
kirn  even  kit  oovoroign'o  kand  witbout  oom^ 
thing  like  Belf-humiliation.    To  his  princess,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  royal  smile  was  as  necessa- 
ry as  the  light  of  the  sun;  and  unfortunately  for 
her«  iho  was  aometimet  disappointed  in  her  ef- 
forts to  attract  it.    Her  wounded  vanity  often 
beheld  an  insult  in  what  was  probably  no  more 
thaa  aa  inadvertaaeo.  In  a  word  aha  era  long 
fervently  regretted  the  court  in  which  the  great 
captains  had  occupied  the  Bret  rank,  and  their 
families  shared  the  almost  exclusive  favour  of 
the  aoveiaign.   8be  complaiaed  to  hear  boeband ; 
And  he,  with  a  calm  smile,  advised  her  never 
again  to  expose  herself  to  such  mortilications  if 
she  really  sustained  them.  But  though  he  could 
thus  rebuke  a  woman's  vanity,  the  haughty  sol- 
dier felt  his  own  wounded  through  hers.    To  es- 
cape from  these  complaints,  and  from  the  mo- 
notony of  kif  Parisian  axiatanoet  ke  latired  to 
his  country-seat,  in  Janaary»  1816,  the  very  sea- 
son when  people  of  consideration  are  most  en- 
grossed  by  the  busy  scenes  of  the  metropolis. — 
Tbara  be  led  an  unfettered  life;  be  gave  hie 
mornings  to  field  sports;  and  the  guests  he  en- 
tertained in  the  evening  were  such  as,  from  their 
humble  ceaditiea,  rendered  formality  useless, 
and  placed  kirn  oomplatelj  at  kie  aeee.  • 

It  was  here  that,  on  the  6th  of  March,  he  was 
surprised  by  the  arrival  of  an  aide-de-camp  from 
the  minister  at  war,  who  ordered  him,  with  all 
possible  despatch,  to  join  tbe  eixth  division,  of 
wliich  he  was  the  commander,  and  which  was 
atationed  at  Besancon.  In  his  anxiety  to  learn 
tba  extent  of  Iom  fawtraetioas,  Ney  immediately 
rode  to  Paris;  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  learn- 
ad  the  disembarkation  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba. 

Ney  eagerly  undertook  the  commission  as- 
aigned  bim  of  baetening  to  oppose  tbe  invader. 
In  his  last  interview  with  Louis  his  protestations 
of  devotedness  to  the  Bourbons,  and  his  denun- 
ciations against  Napoleon,  were  ardent — per- 
kapa  tbej  were  micere.  Wbetber  he  said  that 
Buonaparte  deserved  to  be  confined  in  an  iron 
aage,  or  that  be  would  bring  him  to  Paris  in 
one,  ki  ant  very  alear,  nor  indeed  very  material. 
We  reluctantly  approach  tba  darker  ekadee  in 
the  life  of  this  great  officer. 

On  his  arrival  at  Besancon,  March  10th,  he 
laamad  tbe  dieaAetion  of  aU  tba  tfoope  kitker- 
te  eant  ag ainst  tbe  invader,  and  pereeivad  tkat 


those  by  whom  he  wai  surrounded  were  not 
more  to  be  trusted.  Ha  was  surrounded  with 
loud  and  inoeseaat  eftee  af  Five  VEmpereur! — 
Already,  at  Lyons,  two  members  of  tbe  royal 
/amily  had  found  all  opposition  vain;  tbe  march 
of  Napoleon  was  equally  peacefiil  and  trtam- 
I^ant.  During  the  night  of  the  IStk,  Ney  had 
a  secret  interview  with  a  courier  from  his  old 
master;  and  on  the  following  morning  he  an- 
nooneed  to  kk  troope  tkat  tke  konseaf  Boarbon 
had  ceased  to  reign — that  the  emperor  was  the 
only  ruler  France  would  acknowledMl  He 
then  hastened  to  meet  Napoleon,  by  wIknb  ka  * 
was  received  with  open  arms,  and  hailed  by  kit 
undisputed  title  of  Bravest  of  the  Brave. 

Ney  waa  aoon  doomed  to  suffer  the  necessary 
eoneeqnenee  of  kie  crime-  bitter  and  nnoeeakig 
remorse.  His  inward  reproaches  became  into- 
lerable: he  felt  humbled,  mortified,  for  he  had 
lost  that  noble  self-confidence,  that  inward 
sense  of  dignity,  that  unspeakable  and  exalted 
satisfaction,  which  integrity  alone  can  bestow: 
the  man  who  would  have  defied  the  world  in 
arms,  trembled  belbia  tke  new  enemy  witkin 
kirn;  ka  aaw  tkat  kie  virtue,  bis  honor,  bis 
peace,  and  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  the  good, 
were  lost  to  him  for  ever,  in  the  bitterness  of 
lua  heart,  ke  demanded  and  obtained  permission 
to  retire  for  a  short  time  into  the  country.  But 
there  he  could  not  regain  his  self-respect.  Of 
hia  distress,  and  wo  hope  of  his  repentance,  no- 
better  proof  need  be  required  than  the  reply, 
which,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  made  to  the 
emperor,  who  feigned  to  have  believed  that  he 
•bad  emigrated:  *•  I  eitgJbl  to  have  done  so  kmg 
ago  (said  Ney;)  it  is  now  too  late.** 

The  prospect  of  approaching  hositUities  soon 
roused  once  more  the  enthusiasm  of  this  gallant 
eoldier,  and  made  bim  for  a  while  leas  aenstble 
to  the  gloomy  agitation  within.  From  the  day 
of  his  being  ordered  to  join  tbearmj  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Flanders,  June  11,  kie  tamper  weaak* 
aerved  to  be  less  unequal*  and  hie  aya  ta  kava 
regained  its  fiery  glance. 

The  story  of  Waterloo  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  We  shsll  only  observe  that  on  no  occa- 
sion did  the  Bravest  of  the  Brave  exhibit  more 
impetuous  though  hopeless  valour.  Five  horses 
were  ehot  under  him;  his  garments  were  pierced 
widi  balls;  his  whole  person  waa  disfigured  with 
blood  and  mud,  yet  he  would  have  continued 
the  contest  or  foot  .while  life  remained,  had  he 
not  been  forced  from  the  field,  by  the  dense  and 
resistleaa  colmane  pf  tbe  fugitives.  He  letnmed 
to  the  capital,  and  there  witnessed  the  second 
imperial  abdication,  and  tbe  capitulation  of 
Paris,  before  he  thought  of  conaulting  his  safety 
by  flight.  Perhaps  he  kaped  that  by  virtue  of 
the  twelfth  article  of  that  convention,  he  should 
not  be  disquieted;  if  so,  however,  the  roval  or- 
dinance ofJttly  24tb,  terribly  nndeceived  him.— 
He  secreted  himself  with  one  of  his  relatives  at 
the  chateau  of  Bessarls,  department  of  Lot,  in 
the  expectation  that  he  ahould  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity of  eaeaping  to  the  United  Statee.  Bat 
iia  was  diecM>vared,  in  a  very  lingular  Baanar. 
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In  former  days  Key  had  raoehrtd  aiidi  Egyp- 
twB  Mbraftom  the  hands  of  the  Ftrat  Conmil.— 
There  was  but  another  like  it  known  to  exist, 
and  that  was  possessed  by  Murat.  The  marshal 
was  carefully  secladed  both  from  visitors  and 
dooMstiet,  bat  unluckily  this  splendid  weapon 
was  left  on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was 
parceived,  and  not  a  little  admired  by  a  visitor, 
who  aflorwarda  deaeribod  it  to  a  party  of  friends 
at  Aurillac.  One  present  immediately  observed, 
that,  from  the  description,  it  must  belong  to  ei- 
ther Ney  or  Murat.  Thia  eaoM  to  tha  aava  of 
tho  piofact,  who  inatantly  daapatched  fourteen 
gens  d'armes,  and  some  police  agents,  to  arrest 
the  owner.  They  surrounded  the  chateau;  and 
Ney  at  once  anmndared  hiiMelf.  Parhaps  he 
did  not  foresee  the  fatal  issue  of  his  trial ;  some  of 
his  friends  say  that  he  even  wished  it  to  take 
place  immediately,  that  he  might  have  an  op- 
portooity  to  contradict  a  report  that  Louis  had 
presented  him  with  half  a  million  of  fraaoa*  on 
his  departure  for  Besancon. 

The  council  of  war,  compoied  of  French  mar- 
shals, was  appointed  to  try  him;  but  they  had 
little  inclination  to  pass  sentence  on  an  old  com- 
panion in  arms;  and  declared  their  incompelen- 
cj  to  try  ono,  who,  when  ho  consummated  his 
tftason,  was  a  peer  of  France.    Accordingly,  by 
«  royal  ordinance  of  November  12th,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  were  directed  to  take  cognisance 
of  the  a&ir.   His  defence  was  made  to  rest  by 
his  advocates — first,  on  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  capitulation,  and  when  this  was  overruled, 
on  tha  ground  1»f  his  no  longer  being  amenable 
to  French  laws,  since  Sarre-Louis,  his  native 
town,  had  recently  been  dissevered  from  France. 
This  the  prisoner  himself  overruled;  "l^ma 
Frenchman,  (cried  Ney.)  and  I  will  die  a  French- 
man!**    The  result  was  that  he  was  found  guil- 
ty and  condemned  to  death  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority, one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  to  seventeen. 
Oa  hearing  the  sentence  read  according  to 
■saget  he  interrupted  the  enumeration  of  his  ti- 
tles, by  aaying:  •*  Why  cannot  you  simply  call 
me  Michael  Ney— now  a  French  soldier,  and 
soon  a  heap  of  dust?"    His  last  interview  with 
his  lady,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  him, 
and  with  his  children,  whom  he  pasrfonately 
loved,  was  far  more  bitter  than  the  punishment 
he  was  about  to  undergo.    This  heavy  trial  be- 
ing over,  he  was  perfectly  calm,  and  spoke  of 
his  approaching  fate  with  the  utmost  unconcern. 
••Marshal,**  said  ono  of  his  sentinels,  a  poor 
grenadier,  "  you  should  now  think  of  God:  I  ne- 
ver faced  danger  without  such  preparation.** — 
**DofW  suppose  (answered Ney)  that  any  one 
need  teach  me  to  die?'*  But  he  immediately 
gave  way  to  better  thoughts,  and  added,  "Com- 
rade, you  are  right.   1  will  die  as  becomes  a 
man  of  honour  and  a  Christian.  Send  for  the 
eurato  of  St.  Snipice.** 

A  little  after  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Pecember  7th,  the  marshal,  with  a  firm  step 
and  an  air  of  perfect  indifference,  descended  the 
•teps  loading  to  the  court  of  the  Luxembourg, 
and  entered  a  carriage  which  conveyed  him  to 


the  placeof  exeentlott,  outside  the  garden  gates. 

He  alighted,  and  advanced  towards  the  file  of 
soldiers  drawn  up  to  despatch  him.  To  an  offi- 
cer, who  proposed  to  blindfold  him,  he  replied 
— Are  yon  ignorant  that,  for  twenty-five  years, 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  face  both  ball  and 
bullet?'*  He  took  off  his  hat,  raised  it  above 
his  head,  and  cried  aloud— *•  I  declare. before 
Ctod  and  man  that  I  have  never  betrayed  mj 
country:  may  my  death' render  her  happy! — 
Vive  la  France!"  He  then  turned  to  the  men, 
and,  strihing  his  other  hand  on  hie  heart,  gnvo 
the  word,  «Soldier»— fire!** 

Thus,  in  hig  forty-seventh  year,  did  the  "Bra- 
vest of  the  Brave"  expiate  one  great  error,  alien 
from  his  natural  character,  and  unworthy  of  tho 
general  conrae  of  his  life.  If  he  was  sometimes 
a  stern,  he  was  never  an  implacable  enemy.— 
Ney  was  sincere,  honest,  blunt  even:  so  far  from 
flattering,  ho  often  contradicted  him  on  whoao 
nod  his  fortunes  depended.  He  was,  with  rare 
exceptions,  merciful  to  the  vanquished;  fnd 
while  so  many  of  hia  brother  marahals  dishonor- 
ed themselves  by  the  most  barefaced  rapine  and 
extortion,  he  lived  and  died  poor. 

Ney  left  four  sons,  two  of  whom  are  in  the 
service  of  his  old  friend,  Bernadotto. 


TO  SPAIN. 

BT  JOBir  MALCOLN,  ESQ. 

Dsrk  and  mournful  ig  thy  story, 

Land  of  love  and  chivalry— 
Lat«-wea  lanreb,  d«ar>bought  glory, 

Faded  all  away  from  tbae. 

It  was  not  thus  in  ages^aoished, 

WhPD  thy  mighty  warrior  men 
Vaoquiahed  fo«s— iDvaUers  banished, 
Snoca  the  Moor  and  Saracen. 

O'er  the  Pyrennean  pouring, 
AraaieA  warred  with  thee  in  vain— 

Now  to  erafty  priesthood  cowering, 
Thou  most  wear  a  dotard's  ebain. 

Dragged  from  shrieking  wive*'  embraces, 
Victims  of  his  demon  wdl— 

WarriorR  doomfd  before  their  face*. 
Bathe  the  block— the  dunjeoni  filU- 

• 

Seek  thy  sons  the  eajrle  evrie, 
'Mid  Sierra'*  lonely  gloom  ? 

Freedom  |^ds  the  deiert  dreary, 
Slarery  makes  ail  earth  a  tomb. 

StUI  to  tyrants  terror  speaUag, 

See  where  Zaragoaa  lies— 
E'en  in  desolation  reekiag^ 

Wcftb  a  thomaad  rietosics. 

When  o'er  freedom  deensed  departed, . 

Despot  vengeance  seemed  to  aailo— 
Pb<BDUi-like,  her  spirit  started 

From  the  btasiag  faneial  pile. 

Yet  awake  from  lion  shinber. 
Echoed  back  thy  «hoat»  shall  be, 

Till  from  every  land  we  nambeTt 
Peals  the  knell  of  slavery. 
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WritteafortheCaiket. 

THE  ROMAN  OF  1140. 

I     ■  ■         Tliey  oerer  fail  who  die 

ta  a  gnat  mom:  dia  block  Ibay  totk  their  fwt; 

Their  headi  may  sodden  in  the  ran;  their  liabe 

Be  jttrani;  to  city  gat^s  and  cattle  walls 

Bot  still  their  apirit  walks  abroad.   Though  years 

Blapeti  tid  etbeif  dinrt  aadark  t  doon, 

They  bat  w*|M«iK  the  deep  and  sweeping  thiNlgbbi 

Which  overpower  all  others,  and  coadact 

Xbe  world  at  last  to  freedom. 

■   II    Wto  Bboiy  wlliw 
Om*  aoN  io  Ay  ngioB,  fftttittber  IM  1fcMl«-- 

BraoH. 

The  iliiNtriotti  poet  from  whom  we  have  made 
thfto  eztr»ete,  «m  Cola  di  Riomi,  tho  last  of 
Homans.   RImmb  posseseed  eome  of  the  qualities 

of  the  Romans  of  the  olden  time — something  of 
■the  lofty  spirit  and  determined  energy  of  the 
-daya-of  thaRtpablte-  eoiaathiaf  of  laa  Brutus 
whom  he  partially  imitated.  But  he  wai  weak, 
vain,  ineonsistent,  and  unstable.  His  ardent 
eloquence,  stimulated  by  the  murder  of  a  bro« 
'thar>  raoead  tbopaople  to  a  sense  of  their  wrongs 
and  a  perception  of  their  strength.  His  active 
enterprise  placed  him  at  their  head»  gave  sue- 
em  to  hkr  bold  attempts,  and  iovoeltd  him  with 
supreme  dominion.  Now  was  the  time  for  him 
to  show  the  firmness  of  his  virtue — the  sound- 
ness of  his  principles — the  strength  of  his  cha- 
racter. But  urged  forward  too  rapidly  by  the 
galea  of  fortune,  dizzy  with  his  elevation,  the  in- 
fatuated Rienzi  played  the  part  of  one  whose 
intellect  had  become  ditotdaiod,  fiom  a  con- 
templation of  the  magnificence  that  surrounded 
him  and  of  which  he  felt  himself  the  possessor; 
from  lending  a  willing  ear  to  the  corrupting 
voice  of  adttlatioa  that  bailed  the  vietorioiie 
leader,  from  beholding  the  aristocratic  tyrants 
of  the  land  crouching  beneath  his  feet;  and  no 
iegititnaU  could  have  displayed  a  more  ridicu- 
lous fondaeit  for  regal  pomp  and  pageantry, 
than  the  eon  of  the  imikeeper  and»  the  waaher- 
woman. 

About  two  hoadred  yean  pteTtoQi  to-flie  in- 
wrreetion  of  Rienzi,  a  purer  aad  a  nobler  spirit 
appeared  among  the  degenerate  children  of  the 
Roman  republicans,  who  for  a  time  revived  the 
pffitiBe  t»ride  of  fteedom^  aad  kindled  the  ea- 
piring  Ambers  of  Roman  valour  into  an  evanes- 
cent flame.  This  man,  like  the  great  foonder 
of  the  reformation,  was  of  the  ilionaatie  orAr; 
and  the  lowly  ecclesiastic  deeUiuMd  with  all  the 
boldness  and  the  zeal  of  conscious  truth  against 
the  usurpations,  the  arrogance,  and  the  pecula- 
tiooe  of  the  prieethood.  The  fkme  of  Arnold,  of 
Brescia,  has  not  been  preserved  and  extended 
as  it  ought;  and  we  hear  but  little  of  one  who 
had  more  of  the  old  Roman  in  him  than  any  of 
fala  eettatrnnen  since  the  death  ef  Cieeiet  and 
who  was  far  above  Rienzi  in  mental  greatness, 
and  ia  moral  worth.  Some  parts  of  kis  career 
aastmilate  very  nearly  to  that  of  Raeiai»  hefore 
latter  degraded  himself  by  hie  ezttmg an- 
and  wouMt  perhaps,  a&cd  aa  feed  a  aab- 
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ject  for  the  pen  of  an  able  dramatic  writer;  such 
an  one,  for  instance,  as  Miss  Mitford.  Though, 
were  eke  to  attempt  it,  I  would  advise  her  to 
keep  more  faithfully  to  history  in  the  delineation 
of  her  hero,  and  not  sacrifice  consistency  to  ef- 
fect qoite  fo  roiieh  at  aha  hu  dene  io  **  Rieail'* 
But,  indeed,  there  would  not  be  the  same  induce- 
ment; there  would  not  be  the  same  necessity,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  principal 
eharaeter.  Arnold  of  Brescia  had  none  of  the 
weaknesses  of  Rienzi  about  him,  to  reduce  him  to 
**  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great."  tiis  career 
might  make  an  exeelleat  lowdatieii  for  a  tra* 
geay  or  a  romance.  It  might  be  wrought  up  by 
a  skilful  hand  into  a  piece  of  thrilling  interest: 
The  materials  are  ample. 

There  is  a  degree  of  grandeor  abent  hw 
schemes;  a  lofty  and  dignified  iatie^t^  in  hia 
conduct,  that  takes  captive  the  imagination  and 
the  feelings.  We  admire  his  ambition,  we  glory 
kifiie  eflwrta,  we  rejoice  in  hie  eoeeees,  we 
mourn  over  his  fate,  and  our  indignation  rises  at 
the  cowardice  and  perfidy  of  a  people  who  did 
not  deserve  to  be  free— who  yielded  up  their 
benefactor  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies; 
though  we  feel  a  secret  pride  and  exultation  of 
heat  at  the  undiminished  bravery  with  which  be 
resieted  to  the  laat,  and  the  onahrinkinf  fin»« 
ness  with  which  he  met  his  terrific  death,  when 
he  found  it  to  be  inevitable.  What  can  be  hex* 
ter  calculated  to  call  into  action  the  noblest 
impulses  of  our  nature*  than  the  struggle  of  a 
mighty  mind  after  the  precious  boon  of  freedom; 
the  attempts  of  a  superior  spirit  to  bring  back 
the  energy  and  virtoe  of  a  people,  the  wisdom 
thatenee  awayed  their  councils,  the  valbur  that 
once  crowned  their  arms,  the  institutions  that 
foetered  their  natiwal  strength  in  the  days  of 
their  glory;  to  raiae  them  vp  from  the  degnda* 
tion  of  political  and  mental  vassalage,  in  defiance 
of  all  obstacles  and  opposition,  in  spite  of  all  tho 
terrors  which  civil  and  religious  tyranny  could 
array  against  him?  We  behold  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia standing  forth  against  the  errors  of  the 
church,  with  a  daring  equal  to  that  of  Wickliff 
or  of  Lother,  aad  kiaviaf  the  fnlmhMtieat  of  the 
Vatican,  in  the  heart  of  Rome  itself.  Supported 
on  the  immutable  authority  of  the  oracles  of 
truth,  an  authority  to  which  hia  antagonists 
eoald  not  object;  he  told  the  eleray  that  thejr 
had  no  claim  to  temporal  honors  and  possessions 
— that  the  sword  and  the  sceptre  should  he 
swayed  by  the  civil  magistrates  alone— that 
they  should  receive  the  support  from  the  volun- 
tary oblations  of  the  faithful,  and  then  their 
lives  would  be  remarkable  for  frugality  and  in- 
tetry,  and  not  fcr loamy,  idleneos,  and  avarice. 
He  told  the  people  to  assert  the  inalienable 
rights  of  men,  to  reatore  the  laws  and  magistrates 
of  the  republic,  and  to  confine  their  pootifif  to 
the  spiritual  government  of  his  flock. 

Brescia  was  the  first  field  of  the  reformcr*s 
labours;  but  the  cloud  that  appeared  as  a  man's 
hand,  aeon  spread  over  the  hothmn.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  people  of  Brescia  to  the  man* 
datea  ef  their  Biabop^  was  the  firat  iadieatmn  • 
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the  efBsct  of  his  prdaehio^,  and  the  pro^rreti  Of 
bit  doetrtnes.  A  eonneil  was  called  at  Rome; 
Arnold  was  cited  to  appear  before  it,  andthreat- 
ei^ed  with  the  utmost  severity  of  punishment  if 
he  did  not  keep  rilence.  In  the  genernl  coon- 
oil  of  the  Lateran,  Innocent  the  Second  con- 
demned the  heresy.  The  magistrates  trembled 
at  tbei  denunciations  of  the  head  of  the  church. 
The  reformer  eew  that  his  time  was  not  yet 
come.  Italy  could  no  longer  afford  a  Bhelier, 
and  he  went  beyond  the  Alps  to  Zurich,  which 
had  now  become  a  flourishing  city.  Heie  he 
met  with  a  more  unsophisticated  people.  He 
ivas  heard  with  applause;  his  arguments  con- 
vinced the  Bishop  of  Constance,  and  even  made 
a  convert  of  the  legate  of  the  Pope.  He  met 
•with  fierce  opposition,  particularly  from  Bernard, 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Saint,  but  this 
only  incited  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  and  accele- 
rated hie  progreM. 

He  received  information  from  some  of  his  se- 
cret friends  that  the  strong  hold  of  the  papacy 
would  be  shaken  by  his  presence.  He  appeared 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  pale  and  emaciated  from 
long  vigils  and  severe  and  continued  cHbrt,  and 
clad  in  the  garb  of  poverty:  but  the  tire  of  the 
■eottl  was stiH  there;  thointelleet  had  been  fed 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  body,  and  its  light 
shone  in  his  keen  eye,  and  gave  an  interest  and 
a  beauty  to  his  faded  features.     To  use  the  ex- 

Enmon  of  Gibbon,  « in  the  servieo  of  freedom, 
M  eloquence  thundered  over  the  seven  hills." 
The  yoke  had  become  galling,  and  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  prepared  to  reeeivo  a  strong 
impression.  We  behold  them  assembling  in  the 
capital,  the  ancient  citadel  of  liberty,  and  de- 
manding a  restoration  of  the  Senate.  The  Car- 
dinals, who  had  exereised  a  despotic  jnrisdietion 
over  the  twenty-eight  regions  of  Rome,  were 
driven  out.  For  ten  years  did  the  intiuence  of 
Arnold  prevail  in  the  eternal  city,  while  two 
Popes  wandered  as  exiles,  tt  is  glorious  to  wit- 
ness the] capability  of  a  master  mind — how  it  can 
mfluence  weaker  spirits — how  it  can  control,  as 
well  as  call  into  action,  the  right  arm  of  brute 
strength;  how  it  can  mould  to  its  own  purposes 
the  grosser  materials  with  which  it  works  its 
way  and  obtains  its  desired  ends;  it  is  the  tri- 
umph of  mtelleet;  the  vietory  of  the  spiritual 
over  the  animal  nature — a  victory  founded  in 
justice  and  the  titness  of  things — when  that  mas- 
ter mind  is  directed  by  the  principles  of  THtue. 

But  the  Roman  people  were  too  far  gMM  in 
superstition;  too  unstable  to  take  a  proper  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  of  securing  their  li- 
berty which  was  thus  presented  to  them.  They 
eonld not  long  continue  free;  they  relapsed,  and 
again  bent  the  knee  to  their  pontiff.  Adrian  the 
Fourth  put  the  guilty  city  under  an  interdict,  and 
from  Christmas  to  Easter  the  sounds  of  worship 
were  not  hoard  in  the  churches.  The  Romans 
had  defied  the  £roperor,  but  they  submitted 
with  giief  and  terror  to  the  eonsores  of  their 
spiritual  fitther.  Their  guilt  was  expiated  by 
penance,  and  the  banishment  of  Arnold  was  the 
price  of  their  absolution."   But  the  veogeance 


of  Adrian  was  not  MHsfied.  Frederiok  Darba- 

rossa  was  about  to  be  crowned  Emperor,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  concihate  the  Pope. 
In  an  interview  at  Viterbo,  Adrian  represented 
to  Frederick  the  propriety  of  ernshingthe  daring 
heretic.  This  fixed  his  fate,  and  Arnold  was 
burnt  alive  in  the  presence  of  the  fickle  and  un- 
grateful, people  whom  he  had  sought  to  elovato 
to  the  dignity  of  freedom.  When  the  Romans 
threw  open  the  city  gates  to  the  restored  pontifl^, 
he  had  sought  a  refuge  in  Campania,  and  was 
protected  by  its  nobles;  but  they  could  not  stand 
against  the  power  of  the  Emperor.  And  of  his 
numerous  followers,  of  those  who  shared  in  his 
confidence,  honoured  his  persona  and  shouted  in 
his  train,  not  one  was  found  to  lift  the  voice  of 
opposition,  or  the  arm  of  energy,  to  rescue  their 
benefactor  from  his  cruel  and  most  uumerited 
death. 

So  pure  in  his  morals  was  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
that  sharp-sighted  malice  could  not  discover  even 
a  failing  to  fasten  upon  and  to  aggravate.  He 
was  rigid  even  to  austerity;  and  Bernard,  hia  vi- 
rulent antagonist,  who  assailed  him  with  copi- 
ous invective  as  the  worst  of  heretics — who 
scanned  his. conduct  with  microscepic  eye — who 
watched  with  feverish  eagerness  for  some  de- 
fect, some  foible,  some  aberation  of  frail  hu- 
manity, which  he  might  produce  to  destroy  in 
some  degree  the  influence  and  the  extension  of 
bis  tenets;  even  he  is  forced  to  confess  that  Ar- 
nold would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the 
church,  and  that  his  moral  character  was  with- 
out Slain. 

Stronp  and  decisive,  indeed,  must  have  been 
the  mind  which  could  thus  shake  off  the  shack- 
les of  edueatimi  and  authority,  of  interfft  and 
example,  and  rise  in  solitaiy  majesty;  a  speci- 
men of  individual  indepcndcnco  of  thought;  like 
a  lone  mountain  catching  the  first  gleams  of  the 
dawning*  while  the  world  around  lies  in  dark- 
ness  and  in  error;  and  as  this  mountain  reooiTOa 
the  winds  of  the  storm,  so  did  this  mind  of  digni- 
ty receive  the  words  of  the  scomer.  Such  men 
muct  stand  among  the  native  nobles  of  our  race, 
though  complete  or  immediate  success  should 
not  crown  their  efforts.  A  few  of  them  to  act 
as  the  leaders  of  the  many  in  a  country  deter- 
mined to  be  free,  would  be  sufficient  to  redeem 
it.   To  them  it  might  truly  be  said  

L«t  your  country  see  you  rising} 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke* 

*The  ashes  of  the  martyr  were  cast  into  the 
Tiber;  probably  lest  they  should  be  gathered 
and  cherished  as  relics.  It  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  imagined  that  the  ashes  of  Arnold  would, 
have  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  courage  of 
his  surviving  followers,  as  the  skin  of  Zisca,  the 
warrior  reformer,  is  related  to  have  produced  in 
another  country,  and  at  a  later  and  more  pros- 
perous peiiod.  J.  B.  S. 

A  nnld  tempered  woman  is  as  a  balsam  that 

heals  matrimonial  sorrows. 

Choose  a  wife,  as  you  would  a  knife^y  her 
temper. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  ANECDOTES. 

A  stranger,  who  takes  his  seat  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commonsi  on  the  discitssion  of 
•11  importont  qaesdon,  will  find  in  it  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  representation  of  a  piece 
upoa  the  stage.  A  favorite  actor  meets  with  a 
like  reception  in  both  plaeei.  The  expectation 
in  the  audience  to  hear  htm  speak  is  intense; 
the  House  is  hushed  in  mute  attention  when  he 
begins;  bis  speech  is  interrupted  by  plaudits, 
and  when  it  is  finished  the  House  rings  vith  ac* 
clamation.  There  is  a  slif^ht  difference  in  the 
mode  of  its  expression.  In  the  public  theatre, 
l^iprobation  is  expressed  by  the  clapping  of 
handti  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  cries  of 
"hear,  hear,  hear,"  a  symbol  continued  rather 

Ereposterously  after  the  orator  has  concluded 
it  speech.  In  the  one  of  a  perfinmer,  who 
has  not  the  good  fortune  to  please  his  auditory 
in  the  theatre,  disapprobation  finds  vent  in  bis- 
aesy  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  throws  itself 
00*111  A  fit  of  coughing.  It  is  an  influenza.  The 
moment  it  breaks  out  it  is  diffused  through  the 
House  with  the  velocity  of  lightning;  it  is  a 
pUgue—^ach  man  eomraanicates  the  Infection 
to  his  neighbour.  This  peculiar  mode  of  expres- 
sing disapprobation  in  the  House  may  be  vari- 
ously accounted  for.  The  act  of  hissing  is  vo- 
luntary, and  might  be  made  a  ground  of  perso- 
nal quarrel.  Coughing  admits  of  explanation — 
it  may  be  an  involuntary  convulsion.  The  suf- 
ferer, againtt  whom  it  is  directed,  has  no  right 
to  presume  that  it  is  not  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary effect  of  a  cold.  In  the  Roman  amphithe- 
atre the  vanquished  gladiator  was  doomed  to  de* 
struction  by  the  signal  of  turning  down  the 
thumb,  but  this  symbol  is  equally  spontaneous 
Viilh  the  fatal  hiss,  and,  therefore,  would  be 
equally  otrjectiontbte  In  the  Senate.  In  what- 
ever cause  may  have  originated  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  coughing-,  as  the  Parliamentary 
mode  of  despatching  a  condemned  orator,  cus- 
tom has  reconciled  him  to  it«  and  he  learns  to 
hear  it  patiently  without  complaint;  although  so. 
tisfied  that  it  is  just  as  voluntary  as  the  hiss,  or 
the  taming  down  of  the  thumb. 

In  (he  composition  of  Ae  Home  will  be  also 
obserred  a  close  similitude  to  that  of  a  theatrical 

establishment.  Both  have  their  tragic  and  comic 
performers  of  all  rates,  their  walking  gentlemen 
and  actors  broad  faree.  The  member  who 
expatiates  upon  the  danger  and  difficulties  ni 
the  country  in  a  splendid  style  of  declama- 
tion; who  feelingly  deplores  the^strem  of  the 
times,  and  inveighs  against  thecon4|Mtof  the 
minister,  with  forceful  and  impiAsioned  elo- 
quence, may  rank  with  a  first-fate  tragedian. — 
The  member  who  ridicules  his  ominous  for- 
bodings,  makes  light  of  his  complaints,  and 
laughs  at  his  tears,  may  be  considered  a  leading 
comic  actor.  The  members  whose  parts  are 
limited  to  a  silent  vote,  or  who  delight  in  tiie 
laconic  style  ofay,"  or  "no,"  and  never  move 
except  when  the  House  divides,  may  rank  with 
the  walldng  genOemen  on  the  aiage.  The  re- 
sembbmce  ought  be  traced  farther,  but  these 


«03 

points  will  suffTce.  The  compositiort  in  both 
cases,  may  exist  in  greater  perfection  at  one 
time  than  at  another,  but  the  organization  it  al- 
ways the  same.  Both  have  boasted  their  Augus  \ 
tan  age.  The  galaxy  of  talent  which  shone  forUi 
in  the  persons  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Shert- 
dan,  marked  the  Augustan  age  of  eloquence  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  contemporaneous  with 
them,  Kemble,  Siddons,and  Palmer,  adorned  the 
stage. 

The  pieee  performed  in  the^Senate,  tragic  or 

comic,  being-  of  a  serious  description,  requiring 
relief,  the  orator  who  contrives  to  throw  into 
them  some  genuine  wit  and  humor,  or,  in  their 
absence  to  ercite  merriment  by  illegitimate  or 
secondary  means,  whether  by  that  species  of 
false  wit  denominated  a  pun,  or  that  figure  of 
speech  of  Irish  extraction  called  a  blundo',  is 
always  received  with  favor,  and  deservedly  held 
in  high  estimation.  In  the  reign  of  James  1. 
when  punning  was  the  universal  fashion,  when . 
clergymen  punned  their  way  to  the  Episcopal 
bench,  and  a  pun  was  thepass*worJ  for  a  states 
man  to  the  council  board,  we  may  presume  that 
peculiar  and  highly  favored  spedes  of  false  wit 
was  not  rejected  in  senatorial  eloquence,  and 
the  little  jingling  tinkhng  sound  of  the  puny  pun 
was  heard  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  not  beauty,  convenience,  wealth, 
nor  talent,  but  the  Court  that  decides  the  fash- 
ion. The  wry  neck  did  not  find  more  sedulous 
imitation  among  the  the  followers  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  than  did  the  pun  at  the  Court  of  the 
first  of  tlie  Stuarts  in  England.  From  the  very 
imperfect  reports  of  Parliamentary  debate  in 
those  days,  amounting  to  little  more  than  dry 
notes  of  the  heads  of  the  business,  no  correct 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  then  prev^ed.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.*. 
a  memorable  instance  of  it  occurred,  which, 
from,  the  character  of  that  age,  we  may  pre- 
sume was  not  a  solitary  case.  This  hit,  however, 
was  more  properly  a  stroke  of  satire— more  an 
ironical  effusion,  than  a  pun. 

The  late  Mr,  William  Woodfall  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  father  of  newspaper  Parliamentary  re- 
porting in  a  full  and  satismetory  manner.  Mr. 
Woodfall  did  not  take  a  note.  He  relied  entire- 
ly upon  memory,  the  retentive  power  of  which, 
as  OTineed  by  the  fidelity  of  his  reports,  obt»n- 
ed  for  him  the  character  of  a  very  extraordinary 
man.  So  jealous  was  the  house  at  that  time,  of 
a  practice  now  not  merely  tolerated  but  encour- 


♦  A  resolution  having  been  proposed  in  the  House  cf 
Commons  to  lay  an  imposition  unon  (be  play  boo^e8, 
the  eouiftlera  directed,  that  the  players  were  the  King's 
servants,  and  a  part  of  bis  pleasures.  Sir  John  Coren- 
try,  a  gentleman  otlhe  country  party,  asked,  "  whether 
the  Ring's  pleasures  lay  among  the  male  or  the  female 
players;"  aliudiiia  to  Miss  Davis,  and  Nell  Qwyno,  two 
aetrssset  aad  Buttresses  of  the  K  eg.  TUs  sareasm 
gave  great  oiTence,  and  some  officers  of  (he  Guards,  to 
lusratiate  themsekes  with  his  majesty,  wav  laid  Sir  John 
Coventry,  and  slit  his  nose  to  the  bone.  The  Commons 
were  inflamed  by  this  indignity  offered  to  one  of  their 
msmbers,  and  passed  the  Act  commonly  called  the  Co- 
TtBliy  Asi,  9^  Stock  Aei. 
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aged.t  Mr.  tVoodfall,  when  be  \  isited  the  gal- 
]ery»  «u  obli^^ed  to  study  concealment,  under 
the  apprehension  of  being  turned  out  if  seen  by 
the  Sj;>e*ker,  or  any  member  parliculariy  ad- 
veffo  td  hia  purpose,  and  sealout  to  miliitMn 
the  niles  of  the  Housed  It  was  hia  practice, 
upon  such  occasions,  to  smuggle  himself  into 
tae  gallery,  under  cover  of  one  or  two  friends, 
and  to  take  his  station  on  th«  front  rowy  imme- 
diately  behind  the  clock,  where  he  remained  out 
of  tho  light  of  the  body  of  the  House.  The 
ndrspaper  reports  of  Parliamentary  debate, 
since  Mr.  Wood&U's  time,  afforded  a  tolerably 
fair  account  of  what  had  been  spoken  in  Par- 
liament; indeed  at  the  present  time,  that  por- 
tion of  a  daily  joumri  ia  ^eneuted  ^th  tnrpris- 
ing  fidelity,  but  the  representation  is  imperfect 
in  a  Ycry  important  point:  the  great  variety  of 
matter  teken  in  at  the  eye  is  wanting,  the  dra- 
peiy,  theelbbellishment,  the  action  of  the  scene, 
so  interesting  a  feature  in  oratory,  are  absent 
from  the  report.  We  hear  the  thunder,  but  see 
not  the  lightning  whether  it  plays  hi  a  hmbent, 
harmless  flame,  or  flashing  furiously,  marks  its 
fiery  course  with  destruction.  This  deficiency 
y^ill  be  explained  in  the  scenes  hereinafter  de- 
acribedf  in  which  a  few  of  the  light  and  comic 
parts  are  represented  with  the  respective  per- 
iormers,  but  rejecting  aU  grave  and  serious  mat' 
ter. 

Of  all  the  orators  in  the  House  of  Commons 

within  tlie  interval  meniioned,  Mr.  Sheridan 
most  excelled  in  exciting  merriment,  and  thus 
Ttlieving  the  aonhie  character  of  grave  and  se- 
rious debate.  He  tevght  to  amuse  with  as  much 
avidity  as  to  convince.    He  never  rose  in  the 
House  without  producing  laughter  by  some 
stroke  of  wit  before  be  aat  down;  and  the  audi- 
ence would  have  been  disappointed  in  his  speech, 
however  eloquent,  had  he  concluded  without 
'making  the  attempt.  With  all  the  resources  a 
fruitful  genius  and  brilliant  fancy  eoold  aapply, 
he  did  not  disdain  to  resort  to  even  a  practical 
joke  to  efi'ect  this  purpose.   An  instance  of 
this  kind  eeeurrcd  in  a  debate  upon  the  Dog 
Tax,  in  which  he  either  had,  or  made  occasion 
to  pass  on  the  floor  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
table.  Mr.  Pitt  was  sitting  in  his  usual  seat  on 
the  Treasury  Bench,  and  in  his  usual  attitude, 
with  bis  head  thrown  back  and  his  legs  pro- 
jecting, which  not  being  withdrawn,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, tfl  he  apptoeehed,  stooped  down,  with  in- 
tent,  as  it  were,  to  nip  them,  accompanying  the 
action  with  theappropriate  canine  bark  of  •♦bow, 
wow,  wow!"  sound  well  imitated,   and  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  in  every  part  of  the  House. 
This  aallyt  so  aptly  aaaociaica  with  the  subject 


t  Tbe  back  row  in  tbe  eallcry  of  tlie  Hotue  of  Com« 
moos  is  DOW  reserved  exclusirely  for  the  repoften,  by 
«rder  of  the  Speaker.  They  alto  enjoy  facilitias  ia  in* 
gress  and  caress  withheld  Irom  other  straogert. 

;  It  is  a  staDdisg  order  of  the  House,  that  no  stranger 
shall  be  present  daring  a  debate.  Any  menabcr  may, 
therefore,  enforce  it  at  his  pleasure,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  House  tn  prevent  the  s.itlery  frOBI  being 
(Icared  skoqld  b«  persevere  io  liis  motiofi. 


of  debate,  had  the  desired  efiect.  The  House 
waa  coninilsed  with  laughter,  Mr.  Sheridan's 
wit,  however,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  has 
been  so  conunon  a  subject  of  conversation,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  pass  it  by  without  Ibrtber 
notice,  and  proceed  to  matter  of  ioforior  merit 
and  quality,  but  which  may  be  moreacefpUble* 
as  being  less  known  to  the  reader. 

On  the  seeesnon  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends 
from  regular  Farfiamenlary  attendance,  a  new 
Opposition,  or  more  properly,  the  shadow  of  an 
Opposition,  appeared  in  its  place  in  the  Hoas^ 
01  Gommons,  uke  a  Aingus  in  the  forest  grow- 
ing  from  the  seat  of  a  fallen  tree.   The  little 
Opposition  consisted  of  Messrs.   Robson.  T. 
Jones,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen.   Although  ' 
sihall  in  number,  it  was  complete  in  organiza- 
tion.  Mr.  Jones  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  Mr.  Robson  to  our 
domeltio  econonn.  Under  their  auspices,  and 
supported  by  theirtalents,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons abounded  with  comic  scenes  more  than 
at  any  other  period  of  its  history;  and  the  old 
adage,  **when  the  cat's  away  the  mice  will  plsy,** 
was  thus  completely  verified.   The  paper  mo- 
ney, introduced  by  the  bill  suspending  cas^ 
payments  by  the  Bank,  was  et  that  thne  •  sob* 
ject  of  frequent  and  repeated  complaint.  It 
was  condemned  by  its  adversaries  as  a  hollow, 
deceptive  expedient.   Its  friends  extolled  it 
with  extravagant  praise,  as      solid  system  ef 
finance."   Among  the  former  was  Mr.  Jones. — 
Having  witnessed  the  effect  produced  by  Mr. 
Barkers  damr  scene,  §  when  denouncing 
French  Jacobins,  and  the  French  Bivohitk>n, 
Mr.  Jones  urmed  himself  with  a  one  pound 
bank  of  England  note,  and,  having  indulged  a 
forioua  atia^  upon  the  new  system,  with  a  vimr 
to  give  it  more  effect,  he  fluttered  the  note  in 
the  face  of  Mr.  Pitt,  exclaiming  with  great  ve» 
hemence,  **There,  there  is  your  solid  system  of 
finance!"  while  he  pointed  with  tn  i^r  of  tri- 
umph to  tha  flfoUf/  rag,  which,  purposely  all 
worn  and  torn,  bupg  in  tatters  from  his  band.— 
VIr,  Jones  was  a  stout  robust  figure,  with  a  gniff 
stentorian  voice,  which  he  generally  exerted  to 
its  liighest  pitch.  The  energy  of  his  manner, 
the  roughness  of  his  iones,  and  the  indignant 
expression  of  his  ^e^  gave  a  fine  effect  to  thit 
scene;  but  at  the  moment,  when  the  House  ex- 
pected to  see  him  in  a  paroxism  of  rage  suiting 
the  aetiontothewerd,  flinf^  the  despised  bit 
of  paper  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  certainly  at 
his  feet,  the  orator  suddenly  pausing,  folding  it 
up  very  (kliberaielv,  and  dieposited  it  in  the 
bottom  or  4)18  right  hand  breeehes  pocket, 
which  he  buttoned  with  extraordinary  care, 
thus  confirming  the  views  of  hia  adversely  and 
affording  a  practical  refutation  of  his  own.— 
The  House,  amused  with  this  extraordinary  de- 
nouement, waa  convulsed  with  Jau|^ter«  while 


§  Mr.  Barke  in  one  of  bis  tpeecbet  on  this  rabjeet  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  soddcniy  jnplled  a  dagger  from 
his  bosom,  whieb  h«  baa  pnvidMlnmssIf  with,  in  or- 
der to  give  more  cfiwt  to  a  particular  passiie  in  Us 
speech. 
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tiift orator  aiieonscious_of  the  cause,  stared  with   his  words." 
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astonishment  at  an  effect  so  little  corretpond- 
ing  with  t^.impfeMton  which  he  meant  to  pro- 
duce. 

Upon  another  occasion,  Mr.  Jones  gave  no- 
tice of  a  motion  for  papers  on  which  to  found  a 

censure  upon  the  minister  for  ig^norance  or  inca- 
pacity displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
day  appointed  waa  now  arrived.  The  honoura- 
ble  member  and  his  friends  anticipating  a 
strong  resistance  and  a  hard-fought  battle,  were 
early  in  the  field,  and  drawn  up  in  hostile  array 
upon  the  opposition  bench.   At  five  o'doek  the 
minister  and  a  chosen  band  of  his  friends  entered 
the  House,  and  marching  up  with  stately  step, 
ranged  themsekefl  upon  the  Treasury  rows,  pre- 
senting an  adverse  front  to  the  enemy.  Mr. 
Jones  rose  and  after  having  spoken  for  some 
time  with  his  usual  vehemence,  concluded  by 
moving  for  the  papers.  The  Minister,  contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  the  party,  nodded  assent, 

and  the  motion  was  carried  without  a  debate.  

An  amateur  of  the  pugilistic  science,  who  has 
been  jolted  fifty  miles  across  the  country  in  a 
wretched  chaise  drawn  by  two  tired  Jades,  in 
hopes  to  witness  a  fight  between  two  celebrated 
professors,  who  has  been  content  to  make  the 
crazy  vehicle  his  bed  chamber  for  the  night,  and 
next  morning  fought  his  way  through  a  sturdy 
mob  to  the  inside  ring,  and,  at  the  moment  when 
the  eombatants  have  entered  the  field  and  are 
preparing  to  set  too,  has  all  his  prospects  blast- 
ed by  the  sudden  and  unlucky  appearance  of  a 
magistrate  with  h\»  posse,  who  peremptorily  for- 
bids thfe  fight,  may  possibly  form  some  faint 
idea  of  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  excited 
in  the  breaats  of  Mr.  Jones  and  his  friends,  by 
this  unexpected  iNue  of  his  motion.   Mr.  Hob- 
son  rose  in  ang-er;  elevating  his  voice  to  its  high- 
ie^t  pitch,  and  summoning  up  all  his  energies  be 
exclaimed— »t  to  be  borne,  that  gentlemen 
shall  come  here  to  do  their  duty,  and  that  they 
shall  liear  nothing  but  silence?*'   Loud  laughter 
ahook  the  House  through  all  its  benches,,  and 
amidst  its.  peals  might  be  heard  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Jones,  a5  he  sat  at  the  side  of  his  friends,  hoarse- 
ly griunbling  in.aiErmation,  *'0b,  it  is  too  bad. 
it  ii  too  had!" 

The  navy  was  so  favourite  a  branc)i  of  seijvice, 

Us  estimates  were  always  voted  cheerfully,  whde 
the  army  estimates  as  upiformly  met  with  oppo 
sition,  and  produced  debate.  Xhe  latter  were 
now  brought  before  the  Roufiet.  and  the  new 
opposition  true  to  the  trust  they  had  undertak- 
en.  were  resolved  to  do  th^ir  duty.  Mr.  Robson, 
work^ing  himself  up  into  a  fine  fit  of  constitutional 
and  patriotic  enthusiasm,  his  eye  in  finefren- 
rolling,  like  one  inspired,^  arraigns  the  extra- 
vagance uf  the  Minister,  and  laments  the  bank- 
rupt state  of  the  eountiy,  the  Government  be- 
ing unable  to  pay  so  small  a  sum  as  19/.  10s.— 
A.t  the  word  '-'bankrupt,"  the  Minister  appears 
amased..  Therris»  as  a  French  reporter  would 
say,  "a  violent  movement**  on  the  Treasury- 
bench.  A  general  cry  burst,  from  th?it  side  of 
the  House,  *Talce  down  bis  words;  take  down 
26^ 


Mr.  Robson  is  alarmed.    The  old 
woman,  when  she  broke  the  looking-gplass,  and 
saw  in  itsiragments  twenty  ugl^  facea  instead  of 
one,  did  not  betray  more  astonishment  and  dis* 
may.   Armed,  however,  with  his  authority,  he 
resumes  his  courage,  and  the  uproar  having  sub*' 
sided,  lie  is  allowed  to  explain.    In  fact,  a  bill 
for  that  amount  had  been  presented  at  the  Sick 
and  Hurt  Oflice,  but  not  having  been  brought 
during  office  hours,  or  from  some  other  irrregu- 
larity  or  informality,  it  was  not  paid,  and  the 
fact  of  non-payment  having  been  communicated 
to  Mr.  Bobson,  he  thence  drew  the  eondusion 
of  national  insolvency,  without  enquiring  into  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  Those  who 
for  the  moment  adopted  Mr.  Robson's  error 
were  not  altogether  free  from  blani^  bting  ac- 
cessaries after  the  fact  to  the  misconception.— 
It  was  observed  at  the  time,  that  "the  growing 
taste  for  Italian  music  had  made  Joha  BulPs  ear 
ton  delicate,  else  why  such  clamor  and  diseOQr 
tent  about  a  single  note  out  of  time  in  Mr.  Roib- 
son's  bravura  on  the  Army  Estimates? '  Don 
Quixote  was  not  more  sincere  when  he  propoe» 
ed  to  break  a  lance  with  the  windmill,  than  was 
that  gentleman  in  tbe  attack  with  his  mneteea* 
pounder  upon  the  Treasury.  To  the  enthusissm 
of  that  hero  of  romance,  that  flower  of  chivalry, 
he  added  all  his  sincerity  and  singleness  of  purr 
pose;  a  tall  figure  with  a  dark,  dismal  counte- 
nance, completed  the  likeneM.lt 

Since  Mr.  Robson's  time,  bis  line  of  acting  has 
never  been  adequately  fiHed.  Mr.  Martin  of 
Gal  way  excited  sonae  expectation,ir  and  two 
or  three  nights  o{  his  performance  appeared  to^ 
justify  it,  but  he  ultimately  trained  off",  and  evinc- 
ed a  predilection  forpairta  of  a  sentimental  cha- 
racter, as  may  have  been  observed  in  his  speech- 
es upon  cruelty  to  animals,  though  not  distin- 
guished by  much  pathos.  The  laie  Sir  Frede- 
rick Flood  also  tried  his  strength  in  the  same  cast 
of  parts,,  but  uppA  one  niffht  ahmc^  did  his^afiVct 


II  The  year  1799  being  a  period  of  great  scarcity,  a 
considerable  portiin  of  the  time  of  Parliament  was  oc- 
cupied with  devising  tbe  means  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy. Potatoes.thea  came  into  geoeral  uie  as  a  •ubttitute 
for  bread,  and  Mr.  Robson,  eomplainiDK  of  the  great 
consumption  of  oats  by  the  cavalry,  (pronotmctd  by  biiq 
*  <  cavalery," )  recommended  that  the  nain  so  ajped.shoald 
be  reserved  for  human  sustenance.  Ftom  the  pcrthia- 
city  with  which  be  advocated  hi>  proposition,  and  his 
eoBStaatly  harping  upon  the  "  oavalefy,"  and  tbe  oats, 
Mr.  Canning  designated  bim  '•Titus  Oates."  Mr.. 
Jones  in  bis  various  motions  oa^tba  eondact  of  the  warJ 
was  accostonnd  to  dwell  npon  <•  the  mmnnnlmP  d 
Bonaparte,  and  wasth«a9sisiiiliail|ysallsd  «MoBSlro* 
sity  Jones."" 

IF  Upon  one  of  these  oecasionj  Mr.  Martin  excited, 
eoBsiderable  merriment  in  tbe  ^ouse  by  the  following 
story. — '*  A  certain  man,"  he  said,  "havi|if  heca  coa> 
demned  to  death  in  Turkey,  be  bad  it  eomiaaaieatedfe 
the  Grand  Seignior,  that  if  indulged  ivitb  a  respite  for  a 
aiven  time,  be  would  undertake  to  teach  bis  Sublime 
Hi|:bnets*s  Tavcirite  lapd(^  to  speak  Greek.  TbeGraad 
Seignior,"  added  Mr.  Martin,  being  anxious  to  see 
this  liuut  natura,  that  is,  a  dog  taught  to  speak  Grcek^ 

granted  the  respite,  aBdtth|tCnBMlH4l|MtlMIS.CMUfC 

to  j^ljoioi^^isiife,^* 
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any  thing  approaching  a  hit.**  All  bis  other 
attempts  were  decidedly  fiulures.  This  depart^ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  without 
a  representative.  There  is  not  one  member 
IKMtMiiBg  tlw  happy  knack  of  enlivening  the 
dulness  of  debate,  of  relieving  the  dark  mas- 
ses of  political  argument  by  the  sparkling  co- 
ruscations of  wit,  or  even  the  glimmering  of  a 
pun,  or  disposed  to  make  the  att^pt,  tod  who 
would  not  feel  hurt  at  the  merriment  produced 
by  being  betrayed  into  a  blunder.  And  here  we 
tnee  t  nrther  Kkenets  between  the  eon^Mrition 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  eitabushment 
of  a  theatre.  In  ihe  theatre,  as  in  the  House, 
there  never  is  a  lack  of  candidates  for  grave  and 
seriottt  ehnaoterSf  but  the  oomic  performer, 
who  can  set  the  audience  in  a  roar,  is  not  often 
met  with.  Every  season  produces  aspirants  to 
even  the  8nt«fate  pertt  in  tragedy»but  how  very 
eeldom  do  we  hear  of  any  one  venturing  to  dval 
•  Mathews  or  a  LIston! 

Some  ailected  critic  may  denounce  this  com- 
paiiaon  of  a  icene  ezelusivdy  devoted  to  the 
representation  of  fiction  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  derogatory  to  that  national  assembly^ 
and  inconsistent  yfiik  the  respect  due  to  its  dig- 
nity. An  obvious  anaarer  to  every  such  cap- 
tious caviller,  here  presents  itself.  A  similitude  m 
some  points  between  two  things  cannot,  by  an^ 
fidr  mode  <tf  teawning,  be  made  to  imply  a  si* 
militude  in  all.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  an- 
cient poets  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  their 
gods  and  goddesses  with  mortals;  and  their  sue* 
cessors  of  the  present  diqr»  when  they  would  ex- 
tol the  charms  of  modem  nymphs  and  belles,  do 
not  consider  them  sfironted  by  imputing  a  simili- 
tude in  certain  points  to  inferior  works  of  na* 
turc.  One  has  the  eye  of  the  gazelle,  another 
the  stateliness  of  the  stag,  another  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Uwb,  another  the  breath  of  a  cow, 
or  of  new-mownr  hay,  another  the  colour  and 
the  coldness  of  snow;  if  the  poet  be  a  lovers  he 
sees  all  these  qualities  combined  in  his  mistress, 
and  the  hdy  never  regards  the  compsrison  as  a 
disparagement  of  her  virtue  or  W  beauty. 

The  Irish  House  of  Commons  being  similar  in 
its  organization  to  that  of  £n^land|  it  naturally 
presented  something  of  a  similar  aspect  and 
mode  of  operation.  The  late  Sir  Boyle  Roche 
was  the  member  on  whom»  towards  its  dose^de- 

**  In  1S15,  daring  the  rbto  produced;  by  the  Corn 
fiiU,  several  mmbu$,  on  their  way  to  the  Hnuse  of 
X7oasmoni,  weresnmNvided  by  the  popubce,  who  ob- 
>(rt3Ctcd  the  a?enaef ,  and  iDvulted  those  who  were  known 
to  be  Ineodlj  to  the  meatuct*  Ouf.  imui^ber,  oa  enter- 
iog  tbe  Hottte,  exhibitad  bis  ton  coat  ta  the  8|)«aker, 
eompUining  of  tbe  want  of  protection.   Another  la- 
mented the  loss  of  his  hat;  another  bad  beeo  hustled  in 
tbe  crowd,  and  if  not  reallv  hurt,  seriously  frightened. 
Sir  Frederick  Flood,  wbq  waa  a  sapporter  of  the  Bill, 
and  eqaally  eatitled  to  tbe  displsarara  of  the  populace, 
boasted  his  superior  adf!rcs>*  in  tbe  following  terms: — 
■*  Mr.  Speaker,  thty  sarmunded  me  too,  and  inquired 
n  y  name;  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  prevarieiMllll,  bUt, 
/riy  name  being  Flood,  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  answer 


volved  the  task  of  supporting  the  light  and  e4H 
mic  parts  in  the  nightly  performances  of  tho 
session.  It  was  he  who  was  destined  to  relieve 
the  dull  and  sombre  character  of  politics^  dis* 
cussion,  and  eonvert  the  House  into  a  scene  of 
merriment — if  by  Tegitimate  means,  so  much  the 
better;  if  not,  by  any  substitute  calculated  to 
produce  the  desired  efiect.  Sir  Boyle  was  a 
staunch  courtier^  who  voted  uniformly  on  the 
ministerial  side,  and  it  was  universally  allowed 
lie  did  it  more  essential  service  by  bis  address 
than  many  others  of  equal  zeal  and  perhaps 
greater  ability.  "I  wish,"  said  he,  one  day, 
when  opposing  an  anti-ministerial  motion,  I 
wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bottomless  pit.**  At  another  time*,  in  rehi* 
tion  to  the  Enjjlish  connection,  he  observed— 
"  England,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  tbe  mother 
country,  and,  therefore,  I  would  advise  them 
(England  and  Irehnd)  to  live  in  filial  affedion 
together,  like  sisters  as  they  are  and  ouglit  to 
be!"  A  question  of  smuggling  practices  in  the 
S  hannon  being  under  consideration—*  1  would,'* 
said  Sir  Boyle,  "have  two  frigates  stationed  on 
tbe  opposite  points  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  there  they  should  remain  fixed,  with  strict 
orders  not  to  stir;  and  so,  by  cruising  and  eruis- 
ing  about,  they  would  be  able  to  intercept  every 
thing  that  should  attempt  to  pass  between." — 
These  effusions  never  fiuled  to  exeite  laughter; 
but  though  that  national  figure  of  speech,  vul- 
garly called  a  built  was  that  in  which  he  most 
delighted  to  indulge,  and  which  flowed  mostna* 
turally  from  hb  tongue^  he  aometimesdisplsyed* 
if  not  genuine  wit,  yet  something  akin  to  point- 
ed satire  and  repartee*  This  was  exemplified 
in  his  remarks  upon  a  speech  of  Mr.  Curran» 
containing  the  following  passage— "The  honor- 
able and  learned  gentleman  boasts  that  he  is  tbe 
guardian  of  his  own  honor;  I  wish  him  joy  on 
his  sinecure."  It  was  an  opinion  that  much  of 
his  blundering^  was  affected,  and  resorted  to  as  a 
substitute  for  argument  when  tbe  merits  of  tbe 
question  could  not  be  suecessfully  met  by  bis 
friends,  and  were  thus  sought  to  be  avoided.-^ 
Mr.  Yelverton,  afterwards  Viscount  Avonmt>re, 
when  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  was  ex- 
pected to  take  a  leading  part  in  a  particular 
question;  Sir  Boyle  had  spoken  on  the  debate, 
and  had  been  called  to  order  hy  that  gentleman, 
who  followed  him:  but  he  had  not  advanced  fiu* 
in  his  speech,  when  Sir  Boyle  started  up  and 
called  him  to  order.  Mr.  Yelverion  sat  down; 
a  pause  ensued;  after  which  Sir  Boyle  said,  "Sir, 
you  may  go  on."  Mr.  Yelverton  resumed,  and 
had  just  arrived  at  an  interesting  part  of  a  pow- 
erful, eloquept,  and  impassioned  appeal,  when 
he  was  again  called  to  order  by  Sir  Boyle.  The 
latter,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  did  not  attempt 
to  point  out  where  the  orator  was  disorderly. — 
Mr.  Yelverton,  who  was  a  man  of  a  warm  tem- 
per, with  difficulty  restrsined  his  passion  within 
thebnun>!s  decorum,  and  remonstrated  loudly 
against  such  extraordinary  conduct — but  Sir 
Boyle,  as  before,  observed  witbjreat  compo- 
surp,  wsir,  you  may  go  on.**'J||iP|lvcrton  was 
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|iow  approaching  the  close  of  his  speech,  when 
Sir  Boyle  rose  again,  and  called  him  to  order  in 
A  itin  laoM  ctraeit  tone.  This  vis  too  mucb 
for  human  endurance.  Mr.  Yelvcrton  arraigned 
this  irregular  conduct  in  the  most  indignant 
taraw.  The  Speaker  expressed  strong  disap- 
pii^Mtion  of  theie  interruptions,  and  Sir  Boyle 
was  peremptorily  required  to  explain,  which  he 
did,  by  siin|>ly  stating,  and  without  the  least  ap- 
fwmix  emotion,  <*Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  noteoneeiv* 
in  what  my  conduct  is  more  disorderly  than  that 
of  the  honorable  member.  called  me  to  order, 
and  why  should  I  not  be  at  liberty  to  call  him  to 
order  in  my  turn?"  The  gnintymd  apparent 
simplicity  with  which  Uiis  excuse  was  onered, 
bad  the  desired  effect  of  exciting  laughter,  in 
vUch  tbelnmida  of  Sir  Boyle  heartily  joined, 
conscious  that  by  the  course  which  he  had  pur- 
sued, their  formidable  opponent  had  been  per- 
plexed, and  the  force  of  his  speech  impaired,  if 
not  frittcaced  away.  Sir  Boyle  was  a  tall,  hand- 
some man,  of  mild  and  very  gentlemanlike  man- 
ners. He  bad  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
hadteentomebardservieein  Ameriaa.  Tbegra- 
vity  of  his  deportment — for  he  never  appeared 
sensible  of  his  blunders,  nor  shared  in  their  ef- 
fects— rendered  his  efforts  to  excite  merriment 
themoreefficient.  lie  was  a  native  of  Kerry,  and 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  rich  brogue 
peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  country,  which  bar- 
moniied  admiraUy  with  the  matter  and  man- 
ner of  his  harrangues.  Happening  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  when  the  late  Mr.  Fox  visited  the 
lakes  of  Killarny,  he  politely  offered  to  become 
his  elcerone,  an  office  which  fomished  htm  with 
the  following  anecdote  of  that  celebrated  ora- 
tor:— *'  When  he  arrived  at  the  top  of  Manger- 
ton,"  said  Sir  Boyle,  *^  what  did  Charles  Fox  do 
but  strip  off  bis  clothes  like  a  Newfoundland 
dog,  and  plunged  into  the  lake."  Mangerton  is 
a  mountain  of  considerable  altitude  on  the  banks 
of  .the  lower  lake,  with  a  winding  road  along  its 
sides  up  to  the  sumnnit,  on  which  is  a  lake  of 
great  depth,  called  the  '*  Devil's  Punch  bowl." 
The  weather  having  been  sultmr,  and  Mr.  Pox 
being  fotigoed  and  neated  by  his  exertions  in 
ascending  the  mountain,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
edge  of  the  lake  he  stripped  ofi'  his  clothes  and 
leaped  int  but  the  wat^r  being  intensely  cold  at 
that  height,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  fears 
were  entertained  for  some  time  by  his  compa- 
nions that  his  life  would  be  the  price  of  his  im- 
prudence. 

BURNING  OF  THE  SHIP  FAHIE, 

ANP  .ESCAFS  OF  PAfiSKNGXas. 

.  We  omit  Other  exiraeti  for  the  preaent,  to 

give  place  to  a  vivid  sketch  of  this  remarkable 
event.  The  happy  escape  of  those  whose  lives 
were  exposed  in  tbe  calamity  relieved  it  of  its 
most  frightful  attributet,  but  the  loss  to  science 
and  learning  which  it  oecaiionsd  wil^  never 
cease  to  be  deplored. 

We,  embarked  on  tha  second  and  sailed  at 
ikylight  for  Englaa^, ,  fiom  the  ^ndiei, 
tM(ith  every  prosp^  of  a.qtt(^h.aiid.ectmr9rtable. 


passage.  The  ship  was  every  thing  we  could 
wish;  and  having  closed  my  charge  here  much 
to  my  satistactioo,  it  waa  eat  of  the  happiest 

days  of  my  life.  We  were,  perhaps,  too  happy ; 
for  in  tbe  evening  came  a  aad  reverse.  Sophia 
had  just  gone  to  bed,  and  I  had  thrown  off  all 
my  ohrtfaeff  whea  a  cry  of  fire,  6rsi  roused  us 
from  our  calm  content,  and  in  five  minutes  tbe 
whole  ibip  wai  in  flames!  I  ran  q,uicfciy  to 
eianiiie  Whenee  tbe  flsame  Mtmed  principally 
to  issue,  and  found  that  the  fire  had  its  origin  im- 
mediately under  our  cabin.  Down  with  the 
boats.  Where  is  Sophia?  Here.  The  children? 
Here.  A  lope  to  the  tide.  Lower  Lady  Raffles* 
Give  her  to  me,  says  one!  I'll  take  her,  says  the 
Captain.  Throw  tbe  guopowdsr  overboard.  It 
cannot  be  got  at ;  it  ii  Ml  the  megariai,  dose  to 
the  fire.  Stand  clear  of  tbe  powder.  Skuttle 
the  water  casks.  Water!  Water!  Where's  Sir 
Stamford.'  Come  into  the  boat,  Nilson!  Nilson, 
come  hito  the  boat.  Push  off,  push  o£  Stand 
clear  of  the  after  part  of  the  ship. 

All  this  passed  much  quicker  than  I  can  write 
it  We  poshed  off,  and  as  we  did  lo,  the  flames 
burst  oat  of  our  cabin  window,  and  tbe  whole 
after  part  of  the  ship  was  in  6anies.  The  masts 
and  sails  not  taking  fice,  we  moved  to  a  di»> 
tanee  sulBeieiitte  avoid  the  hnmedhtte  exploiion ; 
but  the  flames  were  coming  out  of  the  roaio 
hatchway;  and,  seeing  \he  rest  of  the  crew, 
with  the  captain,  still  on  board,  we  pulled  back 
to  her  tmder  the  bows,  so  as  to  be  more  distant 
from  the  powder.  As  we  approached,  we  per- 
ceived that  the  people  on  board  were  getting 
into  another  boat  on  the  opposite  side.  She 
pushed  off:  we  bailed  her;  have  you  all  on  board? 
Yes,  all,  save  one.  Who  is  he?  Johnson,  sick 
in  hifl  cot.  Can  we  save  him?  No,  impossible. 
The  flamse  were  iitoiog  from  the  hatchway. 
At  this  moment,  the  poor  fellow,  scorched,!  im- 
agine by  the  flames,  roared  out  most  lustily, 
having  run  upon  the  deck.  I  will  go  for  him,  says 
the  captain.  The  two  boats  then  same  togeth- 
er, and  vre  took  out  some  of  the  persons  from 
the  captain's  boat,  which  was  overladen.  He 
then  pulled  under  the  bowsprit  of  tbe  ship,  and 
picked  the  poor  fellow  up.  Are  you  all  safe^ 
Ves,  we  have  got  the  man:  all  lives  safe. 
Thank  Godl  PuU  otffrom  the  ship.  Keep  your 
eye  on  the  star*  Sir  Stamford.  Theie  is  one 
scarcely  visible. 

We  then  hauled  close  to  each  other,  and 
found  the  captain  fortunately  had  a  compass, 
but  we  bad  no  light  except  from  tbe  ship.  Our 
distance  from  Bencoolen,  we  estimated  to  be 
about  Gfty  miles,  in  a  south  west  directioti. 
There  being  no  landing  place  to  the  southward 
of  Bsneoolen,  our  only  chance  was  to  regain 
that  port.  Tbe  captain  then  imdertook  to  le»d, 
and  we  to  follow,  in  a  N.  £.  course,  as  well 
as  we  oonld;  shanee,  no  possibility  behig 
left,  tbat.we  cosld  again  approach  tbe  ship  *,  for 
she  was  now  one  splendid  flame,  fore  and  aft, 
and  aloft;  her  roasts  and  sails  in  a  blaze,  and 
Toekii\g  to  an4  fro,  threatening  to  fall  in  an  in* 
jstanjU  T^erf  goies.'her  miien  mast;  poll  nwaj 
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THE  CASKET* 


my  boys ;  there  goei  the  gunpowder.  Thtnk  God! 
thank  God! 

Ton  mey  jadge  of  our  aituttion  withovt  any 
further  particulars.  The  alarm  was  given  at 
about  twenty  minutespast  eight,  and  in  leas  than 
ten  rainotM  ahe  waa  m  flamee.  Then  waa  not 
a  soul  on  board  at  half  past  eighty  and  in  leee 
than  ten  mmutea  aftorwardaahe  waa  one  grand 
maaa  of  fire. 

Mf  only  apprebention  waa  the  want  of  boata 
to  hold  the  people,  as  there  was  not  time  to 
have  got  out  the  long  boat,  or  to  make  a  raft. 
All  we  had  to  rely  upon  were  two  small  quarter 
boats,  which  fortunately  wete  loweied  without 
accident,  and  in  these  two  small  open  boats, 
without  a  drop  of  water  or  grain  of  food,  or 
ng  of  eovering,  except  what  we  happened  at 
the  moment  to  have  on  our  backs,  we  embark- 
ed on  the  ocean,  thankful  to  God  for  his  mer- 
cies! Poor  Sophia,  having  been  taken  out  of 
barbed,  had  nothing  on  but  her  wrapper:  nei- 
ther shoes  nor  stockings.  The  children  just 
as  taken  out  of  bed,  whence  one  had  been 
anatehed  after  the  flamee  bad  attaeked  it.  In 
abort,  there  was  not  time  for  any  one  to  think 
of  more  than  two  things.  Can  the  ship  be  sav- 
ed?— No.  Let  us  save  ourselves  then.  All  else 
waa  awallowed  up  in  one  grand  min. 

To  make  the  best  of  our  misfortune,  we  avail- 
ed ourselves  of  the  light  from  the  ship  to  steer 
a  tolerably  good  course  towards  the  shore.  She 
continued  to  burn  till  about  midnight,  when  the 
saltpetre,  which  she  had  on  board  took  fire,  and 
sent  up  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  brilliant 
flamee  that  ever  waa  eeen,  illaminattnji  the  ho- 
rizon in  every  direction,  to  an  extent  of  not  less 
than  fifty  miles,  end  casting  that  kind  of  blue 
light  over  us,  which  is  of  all  others  most  horri- 
ble. She  burnt  and  continned  in  flame  in  this 
style  for  about  an  hour  or  two,  when  we  lost 
sight  of  the  object  in  clouds  of  smoke. 

Neither  Ninion  nor  Mr.  Bell,  onr  medical 
friend,  who  had  accompaniod  us,  had  eaved 
their  coats;  but  the  tail  of  mine,  with  a  pocket 
handkerchief,  served  to  keep  Sophia's  feet 
warm,  and  we  made  breeehia  for  the  children  • 
with  our  neck  cloths.  Rain  now  came  on,  but 
fortunately  it  was  not  of  long  contiauanee,  and 
we  got  dry  again.  The  night  became  serene 
and  Marlight.  We  were  now  certain  of  our 
course,  and  the  men  behaved  manfully;  they 
rowed  incessantly,  and  with  good  heart  and  spi- 
rit; and  nerer  did  mortala  took  mere  anxiously 
for  day  light  and  for  land,  than  we  did.  Not 
that  our  sufferings  or  grounds  of  complaint  were 
any  thmg  to  what  has  often  befallen  others; 
but  from  8opbia?i  delieate  health,  aa  well  aa  my 
own,  and  the  stormy  nature  of  the  coast,  I  felt 
perfectly  convinced  that  we  were  unable  to  un- 
dergo atarvation  and  exposure  to  the<  sun  and 
weather  many  days — and  awava  of  tho  rapidity 
of  the  currents,  I  feared. we  nightfall  t4>.tiio 
southward  of  the  port. 

At  day  light  we  recognised  the  coast  and  Rat 
Island,  which  gave  oi  great  spirits;  and  though 
we  fottnd  oniaelvea  much  to  the  ebuthward  of, 


the  port,  we  considered  ourselves  almost  at 
home.  Sophia  had  gone  through  the  night  better 
than  could  have  been  expected,  and  we  contin- 
ued to  pull  on  with  all  our  strength.  About  eight 
or  nine  we  saw  a  ahip  atandiog  to  us  from  the 
Roads.  They  had  seen  the  flamee  on  ahore  and 
aent  out  Teasels  to  our  relief;  and  here  certainly 
came  a  minister  of  Providence  in  the  character 
of  a  miniater  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  first  person  I 
recognised  was  one  of  the  misiionaries.  They 
gave  us  a  bucket  of  water,  and  we  took  the 
captain  on  board  as  a  pilot.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, was  averse,  and  we  could  not  reach  the 
shore,  and  took  the  ship,  where  we  got  some 
refreshment  and  slielter  from  the  sun.  By  this 
time  Sophia  was  quite  exhausted,  fainting  con- 
tinually. About  two  o'clock,  we  landed  safii 
and  found:  and  no  words  of  mine  can  do  justice 
to  the  expressions  of  feelingsympathy  and  kind- 
ness by  which  we  were  hailed  by  every 
one.  If  any  proof  had  been  wanting,  that 
my  administration  had  been  satisfactory,  here, 
we  had  it  unequivocally  from  all.  There  was 
not  a  dry  eye;  and,  as  we  drove  back  to  our 
former  home^  loud  waa  tho  cry  of  "God  be 
praised." 

But  enough;  and  I  will  only  add,  that  we  are 
now  greatly  recovered,  m  good  spirits,  and  buay 

at  work,  getting  ready  made  clothes  for  present 
use.  We  went  to  bed  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I  did  not  awake  till  six  this  morning.  So- 
phia had  nearly  as  sound  a  sleep,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  bruise,  and  a  little  pain  in  the 
bones  from  fatigue,  we  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of. 

The  loss  I  have  to  regret  beyond  all,  is  my 

papers  and  drawings;  all  my  notes  and  obser- 
vations, with  memoirs  and  collections,  sufficient 
for  a  full  and  ample  history  not  only  of  Suma- 
tra, but  of  Borneo,  and  almost  every  other  isl- 
and  of  note  in  these  seas — my  intended  account 
of  the  establishment  of  Singapore— the  history 
of  my  own  administration— Eastern  grammars, 
dictionaries,  and  vocabularies — and  last,  not 
least,  a  grand  map  of  Sumatra  on  which  1  had 
been  emplayed  since  my  arrival  here,  and  on 
which  for  the  last  six  months,  I  had  bestowed  al- 
most my  whole  undivided  attention.  This,  how;- 
ever,  was  not  ail:  all  mv  collections  in  natnraj 
history— all  my  splendid  colleolion  of  drawings, 
upwards  of  two  thousand  in  number — with  all 
the  valuable  papers  and  notes  of  my  friends  Ar- 
nold and  Jack;  and,  to  conclude,  i  will  merely 
notice,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  unknown  an- 
imal, bird,  beast,  or  fish,  or  an  interesting  plant, 
which  we  had  not  on  board — a  living  tapir,  a 
naw  specieaof  tiger,  splendid  pheasant,  Ipc  do* 
mesticated  for  the  voyage:  we  were,  in  ahwl^ 
in  this  respect,  a  perfect  Noah's  ark. 

All,  all  has  pei^isbed!  but  thank  Qpd,  oor  livep 
have  been  spared,  and*  we  do  not  repine.. 

An  inviolable  fidelity,  good  humor,  and  ooov- 
placency  of  temper,  ouUive  ail  the  charma  of 
a  fine  factt,.apd  ina|i«'the4eoaya.of  itinv|aiblei.rv 
TatUr, 
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THB  FUrUf  0'  imCHIilN. 

"  I  had  command  of  the  W  ,  a  small  brig, 

and  was  cruiaing  off  Madagascar,  on  -the  look* 
oat  for  slave^faips:— it  was  near  two  d'doek  io 
the  day,  when  I  Recovered  a  sail'  Niween  us 
and  the  coast.  We  saw  it  clearly,  myself  and 
the  two  midshipmen,  and  determined  to  keep 
iMrHi  iight,  ahd'to  wtldi,  but  isitlMBi  illtnng 
our  coarse,  or  appearing  ta  notiee  her;  she 
still  continued  to  creep  along  the  shore,  and 
tbeo,  as  if  suddenly  perceiving  us  for  the  first 
tioMf  Willed  nore  mU.  I  now  felt  oertain  that 
it  was  a  slaver,  and  bore  down  upon  her.  We 
had  to  tack,  in  order  to  clear  a  reef  of  reek  that 
nn  ftr  oat;  iliU,  howerer,  wo  woio  gaining, 
whoB,  oo  hor  mking  a  lOHill  tmfltid»  I  said, 

*  00 yon  still  see  her?'  to  a  youag  ofllcer,  whose 
ghM  was  directed  towards  her.  *  No,  she  has 
diiappetrod  bohfaid  tliot  pokit»  oad  it  mm  to 
sttddeDly  that  I  think  she  must  have  struck  her 
masts  and  lowered  her  sails,  to  lie  concealed.* — 

*  I  am  certain  now  she  is  a  slaver,'  I  said,  *and 
she  shall  not  escape  us.'  We  reached  the  head* 
land,  which  formed  one  of  the  boundaries  of  a 
email  baj,  in  which  I  felt  oertain  the  vessel 
mait-1io$  km  the  evemng  #u  ooaing  on,  the 
oout  WIS  wild  end  tookff  and  I  brought  my 
lH>ig  to  anchor  at  the  mouth,  so  that  nothing 
could  get  out  unseen,  while  1  waited  for  the 
riilDf  of  tho  mooau  A  deod  ooln  came  on  after 
sunset,  and  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  on  that 
lonely  coast.  Before  the  moon  was  up,  I  had 
out  a  boat  and  four  men,  and  taking  my  piatols, 
jumped  into  her,  leaving  these  directtei  with 
the  elder  midshipman,  that  should  I  fire  one  pis- 
tol, he  ahouhl  send  a  boat  in  the  direction  of  the 
report,  bat  ihooM  it  bo  io]iootod,ho  eiMoldeoBil 
both  boats  and  every  man  that  could  be  spared. 
I  went  and  examined  every  creek,  every  small 
inlet  of  the  hnyt  every  rock  beneath  the  shadow 
of  whieh  a  boat  might  have  lain  concealed. 
The  moon  had  risen,  and  gleamed  with  its  cold, 
pale  light  on  that  rocky  bayf  and  when,  after  a 
oiloBt  ioarob  of  nearly  tfaioo  hours,  I  towed  for 
tjio  brig,  and,  ov  ip^woaohing  saw  hor  mmH  dooll 
covered  with  men,  a  strange  feeling  came  over 
me.  *  Something  has  happened!'  I  said.  *  Have 
yon  noa  hor?*  ww  the  queation  of  tbooMarodd- 
ehifHnaa.  *No.' — *  What,  have  you  seen  noth« 
ing?-^'  Nothing!*  1  replied.  He  then  told  me, 
that  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  had 
OOBO,  they  beard  the  brig  hailed;  that  they 
JMMMd  and  again  distinctly  heard  it;  that  in 
About  two  hoiirs  they  heard  screams— one 
might  bavo  boos  deoeivod,  but  they  all  beard 
them;  that  a  belief  came  over  liim,  that  I  had 
gone  on  board  the  slaver,  and  was  detained;  and 
that  just  before  my  return  the  boat  had  been  or* 
dooei  out  to  aoaroh  for  tee. 

*  ** 'All  this  sounds  strangely!'  I  observed  to 
the  Barrator;  '  but  how  do  you  explain  it?* — *  I 
oumot.  explain  it.'  i  ordered  careful  watch 
io  bo  Icopt  during  tbo  night,  and  at  daybreak 
again  examined  evey  point  of  the  bay.  There 
was  no  abip,  and  no  sign  of  a  wreck.  A  vague 
Mffnknma  aad  lupiititipai  feeling  was  creep- 
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ing  over  the  men,  who  gladly  left  that  part  of, 
t^e  coast,  which  I  named  '  ^chanted  Ba;^.' 
I  have  bewildered  myaelf  with  thmking  of  it>. 
bat  mmJi  am  tbo  faou.*' 

Description  of  a  herd  of  wild  ElephofUs, 
A  herd  of  elephanta,  browztngin  majeatic  tran- 
quillity anddal  thw  wild  Msnieoaco  of  «i  Aft^ 
can  landscape,  is  a  very  noble  sight,  and  one  of 
which  I  shah  never  forget  the  impression.  It 
is  difficult  to  convey  in  a  toief  notice  an  adeonato 
idea  of  such  a  oeoao^  bol  if  tbo  roodor  will, 
imagination,  accompany  me  on  a  short  excur- 
sion into  the  wilderoesa,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  bim  at  leait  wbiit  tbo  Sbotb^MoiiM 
call  the  4P0inv-ihoo«fli(gio  oTa  IfoO^  ofolo* 
pbants. 

During  ny  reaidence  on  tbo  eastern  frontier 
of  tbo  Capo  Colony,  I  ooooMpaaiod  a  party  of 

English  officers  on  a  little  exploratory  excur* 
sion  into  a  tract  of  country  then  termed  the  Neu- 
tral Tenitory,  immediately  adjoining  to  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Scottish  settlers  at  Bavianli  Ki» 
ver.  This  territory,  which  comprises  an  irregi>- 
lar  area  of  about  2,000,000  of  acrea,  had  remain- 
ed fbr  Miroiai  yoare  onlkoly  wilbonf  iobabitaiiti; 
for  its  native  posseasors,  the  Caflera  and  Gho* 
naquas,  had  been  expelled  from  it  in  1819  by 
the  Colonial  forces,  and  no  other  pennanent  in> 
habitanto  bad  yot  boon  allowed  to  occupy  it. 
The  Colonists  were  even  forbidden  to  hunt  in  it 
under  severe  penalties,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  wild  aainals  had  xoaorted  thither  in 
considondilo  numbers. 

The  upper  part  of  this  extensive  tract,  into 
which  we  now  penetrated,  is  an  eiceedingly 
wOd  and  bowidonng  region,  brtdtoii  iBio  ima- 
merablo  ravines,  encumbered  with  rocks,  preci- 
pices and  impenetrable  woods  and  jungles,  and 
surrounded  on  almost  every  side  by  lofty  and 
Bterilo  moBBiains.  During  our  first  day  'a  journey, 
although  we  savr  inany  herds  of  large  game, 
such  aa  quag^a%  gnoos,  hartebeests,  koodoos, 
with  a  variety  of  tho  imaUer  antelopes,  there 
wao  no  appoaranee  of  oltpbanti;  but,  in  tho 
course  of  the  second  day,  as  we  pursued  our 
route  down  the  valley  of  tho  Koonap  river,  we 
beeaow  awam  tbal  a  nnaorout  ttoop  of  tboao 
gigantic  anhnala  had  recently  preceded  us. 
Foot-prints  of  all  dimensions,  from  8  to  15  inch- 
es in  diameter,  were  every  where  visible ;  and 
m  tbo  awampy  epoli  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
it  was  evident  that  some  of  them  had  been  lux- 
uriously enioying  theaHolves  by  rolling  their  un- 
wioldly  boitiln  tbo  oooo  and  nod.  Bat  it  waa 
hi  the  groves  and  jungles  that  they  had  left  tho 
most  striking  proofs  of  their  recent  presence  and 
peculiar  habits.  In  many  places  paths  had  been 
trodden  through  tbo  nwwl  of  dense  tbomy 
forests,  otherwise  impenetrable.  They  appear- 
ed to  have  opened  up  these  paths  with  great 
judgment,  always  taking  the  best  and  shortes 
cut  to  the  next  open  aavannat  or  ford  of  tbo  ri- 
ver; and  in  this  way  they  were  of  the  greatest 
use  to  ua  by  pioneering  our  route  through  a 
moitdiaooit«Miiitrio«to  ootutry,  never  yet 
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traversed  by  a  wheel-carriage,  and  great  part 
of  it,  indeed*  iDaccetsible  even  on  horseback, 
«zoept  by  the  aid  of  thete  powmfiil  ud  aaga- 
cious  animals.  In  each  places  (as  the  Hotten> 
tots  assured  me)  the  great  bull  elephants  always 
march  in  the  van,  bursting  through  the  jangle 
«■  a  bullock  would  through  a  field  of  hops, 
treading  down  tho  thorny  brush-wood,  and 
breakup  off  with  their  proboscis  the  larger 
ImaoiMi  that  obatniet  their  paesage;  the  fe- 
males and  younger  part  of  the  held  follow  in 
his  wake  in  single  file:  and  in  this  manner  a  path 
is  cleared  through  the  densest  woods  and  fo- 
letti,  Meh  uH  ffoidd  take  the  pioneen  of  an 
army  no  small  labour  to  accomplish. 

Among  the  groves  of  mimosa  trees,  which 
were  thinly  sprinkled  over  the  grassy  meadows 
along  theirivor  margiDiv  the  traces  of  the  ole- 
tthants  were  not  less  apparent.  Immense  num- 
bers of  these  trees  had  been  torn  out  of  the 
ground,  and  placed  hi  an  inveitwl  position,  in 
order  to  enable  the  animals  to  browze  at  their 
ease  on  the  soft  and  juicy  roots,  which  form  a 
favourite  part  of  their  food.  1  observed  that,  in 
numerous  instanoes,  when  the  trees  were  of  con- 
siderable size,  the  elephant  had  enaployed  one 
of  his  tusks,  exactly  as  we  should  use  a  crow- 
bar—thrusting it  under  the  roots  to  looisn  their 
hold  of  the  earth,  before  he  could  tear  them  op 
with  his  proboscis.  Many  of  the  larger  mimo- 
sas had  resisted  all  these  efforts;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  only  after  heavy  nuns,  when  the  eoil  is  soft 
and  loose,  that  tb^  can  mooesifhlljr  attempt 
this  operation. 

While  we  were  admiring  these  and  other  in- 
dieationsoftiM  elephant's  strength  and  saga- 
city,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves,  on  issuing 
from  a  woody  defile,  through  one  of  the  wild 
paths  I  have.mentioaAd,  in  um  midst  of  a  nu- 
meroos  herd  of  thisa  anunals.  None  of  them, 
however,  were  very  close  npon  us;  but  they 
-were  seen  scattered  in  little  dnmps  over  the 
iMttomand  sides  of  tho  valley  two  or  three 
Tniles  in  length;  some  browzing  on  the  succu- 
jent  spekboom  {portulaearia  Jifra),  which 
clothed  the  skirts  of  the  hills  on  either  side; 
others  at  work  among  the  yoonf  nimosis 
sprinkled  over  the  low  and  grassy  savanna. 
As  we  proceeded  cautiously  onward,  and  some 
of  these  ptrtisa  caino  noro  diiUnctly  into  view, 
(consistmg  apparently,  in  many  instances,  of 
separate  families,  the  male,  the  female,  and  the 
young  of  different  sizes,)  the  gigantic  magnitude 
of  the  leaders  beeame  more  and  more  striking. 
The  calm  and  stately  tranquillity  of  their  de- 
portment, too,  was  remarkable.  Though  we 
were  a  band  of  about  a  dozen  horsemen,  (inclu- 
ding our  Hotentot  attendants),  they  seemed 
either  not  to  observe,  or  altogatlMr  to  disregard 
our  march  down  the  valley. 

THE  LADRONES. 
The  followinfr  is  part  of  a  highly  interesting 
article  in  'The  United  Service  Journal,'  entitled 
•Personal  Nairathra  of  Cantab  Glaispoole,  of 
tho  Honorable  Conpaoy*t  thip  Mir^ninof  Sly*' 


relating  the  captivity  of  that  officer  amongst  the 
Ladrooes  of  the  Chinese  eeas,  and  describing 
the  haonts  and  hablte  of  those  warlike  piratee. 
The  writer,  after  describing  the  manner  of  his 
capture,  and  describing  the  habits  of  the  Lad- 
rones,  proceeds  to  give  some  account  of  their 
eombats  with  tha  CuntaMn:-* 

**0n  tlM  first  of  November  the  fleet  sailed  up 
a  narrow  river,  and  anchored  at  night  within 
two  miles  of  a  little  town  called  Whampoa.  In 
firont  of  it  was  a  smell  fort,  and  several  manda- 
rine vessels  lying  in  the  harbour.  The  chief  sent 
the  interpreter  to  me,  saying  1  must  order  my 
men  to  make  cartridges  and  clean  their  mus- 
kets, ready  to  go  on  shore  in  the  nominf.  1 
assured  the  interpreter  I  should  give  no  such  or- 
ders; they  must  please  themselves.   Soon  after 
the  ehief  came  on  board,  threaleninf  to  pat  os 
all  to  a  cruel  death  if  we  refused  to  obey  his  or- 
ders.   For  my  own  part  I  remained  determined, 
and  advised  the  men  not  to  comply,  as  I  thought, 
by  makhig  ourselves  useful,  we  should  be  ac- 
counted too  valuable.    A  few  hours  afterwards 
he  sent  to  me  again,  saying  that,  if  myself  and 
the  quart«Mnaator  would  assist  them  at  the 
great  guns;  that  if  also  the  rest  of  the  men  went 
on  shore,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  place,  he 
would  then  take  the  money  offered  for  our  ran- 
som, and  give  them  twelve  doUais  for  every  Chi- 
naman's  head  they  cut  off.    To  these  proposals 
we  cheerfully  acceeded,  in  hope  of  facilitating 
our  dehverance.    Early  in  the  morning  the  for- 
ces intended  for  landing  were  assembled  in  row 
boats,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  three  or  four 
thousand  men.    The  largest  vesseb  weighed 
and  hanled  on  shore,  to  cover  the  lending  of  the 
forces,  and  attacked  the  fort  and  mandarine 
vessels.   About  nine  o^clock  tho  action  conrt- 
menced,  and  continued  with  great  spirit  for 
nearly  an  hour«  when  the  walls  of  the  fort  gave 
way,  and  the  men  retreated  in  great  confusion. 
The  mandarine  vessels  still  contiaued  firing, 
having  blocked  up  the  entraoee  of  the  harbour, 
to  prevent  the  LedfOBe  boats  torn  entering. — 
At  this  the  Ladrones  were  much  exasperated, 
and  about  three  hundred  of  them  swam  ashore, 
with  a  ebort  sword  lashed  eloee  under  each  am 
— they  then  ran  along  the  banks  of  the  river  till 
they  came  abreast  of  the  vessels,  and  then  swam 
off  again  and  boarded  them.    The  Chinese  thus 
attacked  leaped  overboard,  and  endeavored  to 
reach  the  opposite  shore ;  the  Ladrones  follow- 
ed, and  cut  the  greater  part  of  them  to  pieces 
in  the  water.  They  next  towed  the  vessele  <Hit 
of  harbor,  and  attacked  the  town  with  increas- 
ed fary.    The  inhabitants  fought  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  then  retreated  to  an  adja- 
cent hill,  from  which  they  were  driven  with 
great  slaughter.    After  this  the  Ladrones  re- 
turned and  plundered  the  town,  every  boat  leav- 
ing it  when  laden.   The  Chinese,  on  the  hills^ 
perceiving  most  of  the  boats  were  off,  rallied 
and  retook  the  town,  after  killing  near  two  hun- 
dred Ladrones.   One  of  my  men  was  unfortu- 
nately lost  in  this  dreedfol  meseaere.  The  La* 
dconei  leaded  fteeeood  tiffle»  drove  the  Chiiieeft 
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otitof  the  town,  and  then  reduced  it  to  ashes, 
and  put  all  the  prisoners  to  death,  without  re- 
garding age  or  sex.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
«  most  horrid,  though  ludierous  ctrcamstance 
which  happened  at  this  place.  The  Ladrones 
were  paia  by  their  chief  ten  dollars  for  every 
Chinaman's  head  they  produced.  One  of  my  men 
•  tnnuDf  the  comer  of  a  street  was  met  by  a  La- 
drone  running  furiously  after  a  Chinese.  He  had 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  band,  and  two  Chinamen's 
heads,  which  he  bad  eot  off,  tied  by  their  tails, 
and  slung  round  his  neck.  I  was  witness  my- 
self to  some  of  them  prododng  five  or  aix  to  ob- 
tain payment.*' 

DIPLOMATIC  DIirHBllIirPERU. 

At  three  o'clock  a  numerous  and  exceedingly 
select  company  assembled  in  (as  usual)  a  barn- 
like reen,  down  the  middle  of  which  wet  e  long 
narrow  table,  studded  with  plates,  bottles  of 
wine,  and  saucers,  in  alternate  rows:  in  the  lat- 
ter were  small  pieces  of  cheese,  sausages,  ham, 
and  bacon,  cut  in  fiinciful  slices,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation  of  the  eye  as  well  as  the  taste.    Upon  a 
side-table  were  several  bottles  of  rum  and  spruce- 
beer,  and  platee  of  ell  aorta  of  cakes  ana  con- 
fections, which  were  presented  by  the  host  as  a 
welcome  to  his  guests  on  their  entering  the 
room.    Dulcet  (sweet-meats)  are  at  all  times 
highly  priied  in  South  America,  and  the  hand- 
ing them  round  with  a  glass  of  rum  (for  on  these 
particular  occasions  pne  glass  serves  a  whole 
-company)  afibrda  a  very  happy  opportunity 
of  displaying  politeness  and  attention-— coin, 
which  in  this  country  is  more  current,  and 
more  valued,  than  in  any  other  in  the  world;  and 
lie  wfab  diapenees  it  liberally,  not  prodigally, 
will  never  want  friends  in  South  America.  An 
Englishman  must  here  abandon  his  own  preju- 
dices, and  occasionally  yield  to  the  customs  of 
tboee  whom  he  may  happen  to  visit,  and  into 
whose  society  he  must  recollect  he  is  always 
good-natured Iv  invited,  never  importunately 
urged.  A  little  enatom  will  soon  reconcile  him 
to  various  practices  which  may  at  first  be  found 
as  repugnant  to  the  tasto  as  a  black  dose;  but 
afterwards  they  .all  go  down  as  easily  as  a  pill. 
He  is  not  expected  to  accept  a  cigar  from  the 
mouth  of  another,  nay,  even  from  a  domestic,  as 
in  Spain,  where,  by  declining  it,  you  commit 
a  grierona  ofience^ against  friendship  and.  good- 
breeding.   In  South  Amer^  I  have  never  seen 
this  act  of  friendly  politeness  proffered,  because 
every  one  is  usually  furnished  with  a  stock  of 
tobaeoo  in  Ma  pockets.  Bat  yoa  most  accept 
with  gratefal  acknowledgment  the  remains  of  a 
glass  of  rum;  the  more  lips  it  has  touched,  the 
more  cordiality  in  the  dram;  oft'  with  it!  and  be- 
ware of  wiping  your  mouth  either  before  or  after 
it.    Should  you  be  induced  to  wipe  the  brim  of 
the  glass  before  drinking,  or  turn  it  between 
yoimelf  and  the  light  to  seek  a  little  apace  free 
trom  humidity,  your  reputation  is  gone  for  ever! 

When  a  lady  selects  a  gentleman  from  the 
company,  by  beckoning  or  calling  him  to  take 
dier  glass  and  sip  aft^r  her*  tbo^  compliment  ia 


then  highly  enviable;  and  whether  her  lips  be 
pale  and  shrivelled  by  the  wintry  effect  of  years, 
or  cherry-ripe  and  pouting  in  the  fragrance  of 
summer,  he  is  boand  by  the  well-nnderstood 
laws  of  respect,  etiquette,  honour,  gallantry, 
love,  and  all  their  little  jealousies,  to  imprint 
his  own  lips  upon  the  precise  spot  where  those 
were  placed  which  preceded  htm,  and  then  to 
take  off  the  very  last  drop  in  the  glass.  We 
consumed  a  bottle  of  rum  and  some  bottles  of 
sptraee-beer,  with  a  few  eakee  and  daleas,in  this 
friendly  manner,  before  the  order  for  dinner  was 
given.  Slaves,  male  and  female,  black,  tawny, 
copper,  and  mulatto,  then  entered  the  room, 
bearing  ponderoos  dishes  of  iMver,  with  soups, 
meats  and  vegetables,  and  covered  every  vacant 
spot  upon  the  table,  to  which  the  guests  now 
drew  nigh  with  an  unlimited  proAisioft  of  cere- 
monious bows,  and  squeezed  themselves  as  well 
as  they  could,  with  pinioned  arms,  into  the  few 
inches  of  space  allotted  to  each.  I  was  among 
the  fortunate  who  obtafaied  a  scat  to  tlmi  satis- 
faction.        ♦        ♦        •        ♦  ♦ 

At  the  dinner-table  sundry  little  compliments, 
constituting  the  etiquette  of  society,  must  also 
be  given,  and  received  with  alt  goodllness  of 
manner.  If  you  happen  to  be  helped  to  any  pe- 
culiar well-dressed  dish,  you  must  first  praise  it 
aloud,  in  order  to  enhance  its  value,  and  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  company;  you  then 
stretch  across  the  tabic  with  a  tit-bit  on  the  end 
of  your  fork,  presenting  it  to  whomsoever  you 
wish  to  dbtingvish  by  this  mark  of  fkvonr,  and 
who,  accepting  it,  retains  your  fork;  but,  as  a 
rati6cation  of  the  act,  returns  to  you  his  or  hers. 
At  the  second  course,  these  conapUments  become 
general,  when,  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
you  may  have  been  favored  with  a  mouthful 
from  every  fork  at  the  table,  whilst  your  own 
has  gone  the  round  of  the  whole  company. 
Plates  and  dishes  being  removed,  bottles  of  ouu 
ret,  of  Fronlif^nac,  of  cider,  and  of  spruce-beer, 
were  intermingled  upon  the  table,  and  the  speedy 
consumption  of  the  beverage  proved  it  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  guests.  Toasts  and  sentiments, 
accompanied  by  speeches,  went  their  round  as 
rapidly  as  the  bottles.  The  Americans  are  pe- 
culiarly fond  of  table  oratory.  When  it  has 
happened  that  two  or  three  candidates  for  the 
attention  of  the  company  have  risen  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  seen  momentary  disputes  respect- 
ing the  right  of  speaking  first,  and  on  those  oc- 
casions I  observed  that  the  president  generally 
settled  the  diflerence  by  speaking  himself.  The 
English  mode  of  expressing  applaase,  *Hip!  iiip! 
hip!'  *Hurra!  hurra!  hurra!'  has  been  adopted 
in  America,  and  the  uproar  of  a  dinner- 
party there  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  the  happi- 
est  midnight  revellers  at  the  London  Tavern; 
neither  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  every  glass 
upon  the  table  broken,  or  dashed  against  the 
walhi  of  the  apartment,  the  climax  of  joyous  ftel- 
ing  and  satisfaction  at  what  has'besn  said,  imply- 
ing that  the  subject  is  too  good  ever  to  suffer  the 
same  glasses  to  be  dehled  by  being  made  to  con- 
talk  a  bnmper  to     less  acceptahhs  st&tiaient. 
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WriHen  for  tto  Ctlfett. 

UOKD  BYRON. 

Yet pMct <» t» tfctirwifcM,  for thM^ 

If  merited,  the  panalljiiMid; 
It  u  Bot  ours  to  judge,— 'far  Icm  condemn; 

Th*  hoar  must  come  when  such  tbingi  shall  be  Bade 
Known  anto  all,~or  hope  and  dread  allay'd 

Bj  slamber,  on  one  pillow,— >io  tbadost, 
Which,  thui  much  we  are  sure^  moat  be  dMMJf'tt: 

And  wbea  it  aball  reriTe,  &•  »  onr  tnut, 
*Twill  k«  (•  bt  fornTCB,  or  toffsr  what  is  jott. 

ChUde  Harola^  Canto  III.  p.  109. 

The  veneration  which  we  owe  to  the  illustri- 
008  dead  and  to  those  mighty  mindf  which  have 
by  their  lustre  delighted  and  illuminated  the 
world,  should  at  all  times  rise  superior  to  that 
epiril  of  persecution  and  eavy  which  has  thrown 
a  tbiii  apon  tfaa  raeoidt  of  venown  and  dark- 
ened tbe  anoab  of  modern  ages.  How  noble, 
bow  sublime,  is  the  act  of  bending  over  the 
tomb  of  genius  or  viitue*  and  of  oHering  that 
bonage,  wbicb,  tboofb  iwbeard  in  tbe  silent 
city  of  the  dead,  vibrates  on  the  bosoms  of  the 
living,  and  urges  aspiring  youth  to  deeds  of 
glo^.  Nor  ia  this  all.  Tbe  pious  and  renerat- 
odaatof  boaring  the  knee  ovar  tbe  grand  and 
sublime  characters  who  have  gone  before  us, 
wrests  from  the  gloom  of  the  grave  the  brilliant 
ronnaiita  of  impeiishable  renown,  and  rasenes 
froa  the  sarcophagus  and  the  scofier  the  gems 
of  worth  and  the  dagger  of  defamation.  What 
aunt  have  been  the  uelings  of  the  Scandinavian, 
harot  and  the  son  of  the  mighty  Morvan»  when 
they  rose  from  their  devotiontf  at  the  mauso- 
ieums  of  their  warrior  sires,  and  saw  amid  the 
temptsts  of  the  night  tbe  spirits  of  those  immor- 
tal men!  And  what  were  the  emotions  in  the 
bosom  of  the  celebrated  Byron  when  he  descend- 
ed into  the  catacombs  of  oriental  genius,  untied 
tbo  aeroH  of  fame,  and  by  tbe  lamp  of  glory 
still  burning,  read  the  history  of  a  nation's  re- 
nown. What  glowing  thoughts  must  have  been 
engraven  on  the  tablet  of  memory  when  be  stood 
over  the  ashes  ofSoeratas,  Zeno,  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  and  fancy  warm  with  enthusiasm,  pre- 
sented to  bis  view  the  academy,  the  porch,  and 
the  lycenm.  And  did  tho  immortal  Byron,  when 
bo  knelt  at  the  shrines  of  Grecian  greatness, 
dwell  only  on  the  shades  in  the  characters  of 
her  illustrious  sons,  and  hold  them  up  to  censure 
and  to  aeom?  Nay!  with  a  poet's  feelings  he 
gave  their  virtnooa  dooda  to  long  and  their  er- 
rors to  oblivion. 

*'  The  evil  that  man  da.  Uvea  after  tlMDi, 
Whilst  tbe  good  is  oft  Iniened  with  ibdr  bones: 

.  ao  let  tt  be  with  Cnar's.** 

But  let  it  not  be  thus  with  Byron's — the  noble 
poet  and  the  friend  of  liberty.  I  am  not  blind- 
od  by  tbe  bl&ndishmentt  of  wealth,  the  splendor 
of  birtb,  or  the  pride  of  nobility,  'tb&m  brought 
as  proofs  of  human  gnatness  to  nw  are  mocke- 
ries. Such  extraneous  qnalities  never  can  bright- 
en tbe  human  intellect  or  constitute  the  essence 
of  a  inighty  soul.  I  merato  the  memory  of 
Byron,  not  for  the  name  or  title  attached,  but 
for  that  inherent  greatnoM,  that  all  grasping 
power  of  bit  mind,  which  not  only  amused  and 
dtlightfd,  b«t  aflloaiabed  and  Ulamiaad'tko 


world.   In  the  language  of  the  Grecian  orator 
over  his  dead  body,  he  was  the  poet  of  every 
age.   Bat  by  rapacious  hands  his  character  has  | 
boon  assassinated,  and  those  who  dared  not  , 
meet  his  gigantic  intellect  while  living  have  en>-  \ 
tered  the  sacred  sepulchre  of  his  repoae,  and  '■ 
with  saeritagiona  bands  have  attempted  to  az- 
tiaguish  the  lamp  of  his  renown,  and  hold  op  the  ' 
remains  of  the  glorious  martyr  to  Grecian  liber- 
ty to  cold  contempt  and  seorn.    How  heartless! 
How  void  of  humanity  and  mercy!   What!  tri- 
umph over  the  harmless  dust  of  one,  who,  while 
living,  could  melt  in  sympathy  for  tbe  sorrows 
of  his  fallow  man! 

But  his  belief  wss  not  Chat  of  mine.  Alas,  i 

and  shall  we  triumph  on  the  tomb  of  a  brother,  ' 
and  sacrifice  all  which  he  held  dear  in  life  and 
which  remains  of  him,  because  we  consider  our 
offering  to  Heaven  more  grateful  than  his?  How 
much  nobler  to  pity  delusion  than  to  puniah  mis* 
forttme,  when  the  object  is  already  arraigned  be- 
fore tbe  otomal  Judge.  This  is  tho  orime  which 
partakes  more  of  delusion  than  determination, 
for  which  the  world  has  cried  out  inscern&S; 
though  all  other  men  were  immaculate  in  virtue  ^ 
and  eternal  in  oianption  from  error.  And  for 
this  solitary  error,  one  of  the  most  sublime  cha* 
rectors  of  the  age  must  be  auak  to  tbe  unfa- 
thomaUo  Tortaa  of  Cimmerian  infamy.  Bnt  bit 
fame  is  immortal-^is  monument  in  his  works 
can  never  perish.   Posterity  will  do  honor  to 
the  renown  of  a  man  whose  brow  was  encircled 
with  tho  two-f<dd  limote  of  leambg  and  libocty.i 
His  niche  ia  aliaady  fiUodin  the  temple  of  eter*! 
nal  fame. 

With  one  error  Byron  was  emphatically  the 
man  of  many  Tirtuet'  His  eolossal  heart  and 

brain*  could  feel  for,  and  sympathise  with  the 
Buffering  individual  or  the  injured  nation.  A  dark- 
ening storm  from  the  east  bore  to  his  youtbfal 
ears  the  clash  of  resoonding  arms— tbe  genius 
of  liberty  cried  in  his  ears,  that  the  savage  foot 
of  the  Moslem  bad  polluted  tbe  land  of  song, 
tbe  land  of  Ui  early  .dreams,  and  swift  ne  the 
leap  of  the  lightning  he  grasped  his  sword,  and 
his  keel  was  seen  from  the  silver  sands  of  Otrao* 
to,  approaching  the  shores  of  Greece.  There, 
like  anotber  La  Fayette,  be  stood  tbe  ehnmpien 
of  liberty  and  humanity.  Animated  by  the  ex* 
ample  of  other  illustrious  heroes,  he  gave  hia 
purse  to  feed  a  sick  and  starving  army,  and 
pledged  his  life  in  the  hour  of  darknasa  end  daU' 
ger.  Nor  was  this  all.  By  his  humane  exam- 
ples he  meliorated  the  horrors  of  war,  at  best 
snffieiently  horrific,  and  thus  reaeued  from  tbi 
handA  of  the  Turkish  tyrant,  ready  to  be  ionbTO' 
cd  in  their  blood,  tbe  Grecian  mother  and  het 
daughters.  When  the  poet  came  to  aid  tbe  land 

*  When  Byron's  body  was  disiPCfe  J,  for  th?  pnrpa* 
of  beine  embalmed,  the  heart  waj  ti>uRd  to  be  Biaci 
larger  than  inordinary  man,  and  tbe  liver  smaller.  D' 
Btquo  infones  as  that  tfM  qitastity  of  brains  was  eae 
fourtb  greater  than  ia  eoaaea  heads.  The  peenlia 
formation  of  the  cranium  affords  an  arg;ument  for  tki 
caute  of  his  ceeentrieity.  The  eraniam  is  said  to  bav« 
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t>f  hlfl  youthful  aspirations,  all  Greece  rejoiced; 
and  when  the  angel  of  death  descended  to  blast 
their  brilliant  hopM,  all  Oreeoa  then  mourned 
over  the  veneraled  corse  of  the  martyr  to  liberty 
and  learning.  The  tears  of  sorrow  rolled  from 
the  eyes  of  thoM  who  hid  teoii  eamage  in  ovory 
form  and  death*  in  every  shape  unmoved.  How 
touching!  How  sublime!  A  nation  of  magnani- 
mous people  m  tears  over  the  dead  body  of  their 
benefactor.  A  benefactor  too,  who  had  shone 
in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  who  had  already  as- 
cended the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  received  the 
gralulatione  of  an  admiring  age.  A  benefactor 
who  had  moved  in  the  faednating  circle!  of  so- 
ciety, and  blest  with  ease  and  affluence,  yet  left 
them  all  at  the  cry  of  oppressed  humanity,  to 
wreetle  for  liberty  in  an  exterminating  war,  and 
perhaps  to  fall  beneath  the  sabre  of  the  treach- 
erous Turk.  And  when  death  came  upon  him 
in  another  form,  the  feelings  of  his  generous 
iMirt  appeared.  **  Oh,  my  poor  dear  child !  my 
dear  At\a\  my  Gnd,  could  I  have  but  seen  her!" 
be  exclaimed  in  his  last  illnesa.  Then  spoke, 
and  hunt  the  tender  heart  of  a  father.  And 
again  he  said,  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  dying;  I  am 
more  fit  to  die  than  many  think!"  Read  this, 
ye  who  have  held  him  up  to  scorn,  and  say  if 
■ueh  langaage  ever  fell  in  death  from  the  lips  of 
one  abandoned  to  skepticism.  Byron  certainly 
entertained  doubts,  but  they  were  the  doubta  of 
an  honeet  and  naturally  eceentric  miod.  He 
may  have  been  skeptical  on  some  points,  of  im- 
portance, but  who  shall  judge?  Vengeance  be- 
longs to  llim  who  will  judge  with  mercy. 

But  I  have  no  pleasure  in  contemplating  hia 
orrors;  enough  for  me  that  hU  brilliant  aaaem- 
blage  of  virtues  have  added  lustre  to  the  renown 
of  his  genius.  His  name  will  hereafter  be  re- 
corded on  the  pagee  of  Grecian  hiatory,  and  pos- 
terity will  associate  his  name  with  Grecian  glory. 
When  science  shall  have  again  reared  her  tem- 
ples, and  art  shall  have  regained  iicr  ancient 
•eat  at  Athens,  then  shall  rise  the  marble  ceno- 
taph, which  shall  transmit  to  other  ages  the  true 
hiatory  of  him,  who,  if  he  stood  not  the  cham- 
pion on  the  aide  of  religion,  was  at  least  oppos- 
ed to  her  Moslem  oppressors;  Agee  to  come 
will  read  with  delight  the  pages  of  a  poet 
who  aeems  to  have  felt  all  the  soft  and  sublime 
amotions  of  human  nature.  Very  seldom 
have  such  opposite  qualities  existed  in  the 
same  intellect.  Whether  he  delineated  the 
base  or  the  beautiful,  the  vicious  or  the  virtu- 
ous, the  tender  or  the  terrible,  he  was  alike  the 
same  great  master  of  the  passions,  and  tliey 
seemed  to  have  obeyed  him.  He  was  sub- 
lime, whether  he  represented  nature  in  tbe 
luxuriant  garb  of  spring  or  the  terrific  gran- 
deur of  winter.  He  was  interesting  in  his  de- 
scription of  an  evening  landscape  in  Italy,  when 
the  sinking  sun  threw  his  last  golden  rays  on  the 
oalm,  unruffled  scene:  and  he  was  alike  inte- 
■  Miting  when  he  describes  tbe  tempest  amid 
the  nwful  Alps,  and  portrays  the  live  lightning 
leaping  Ikom  rock  to  rock,  and  the  thunder  of 
Heaven  eoboed  (iom  •  hmuknd  hiUe  on  tho 
«7 


storm  of  night.  But  why  pursue  the  tbemef— 
Posterity  will  do  justice  to  the  "poet  of  everjr 
age,**  when  his  foibles  shall  have  gone  down 
the  stream  of  time,  and  shall  have  been  buried 
in  the  ocean  of  oblivion.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes 
-^appineas  to  hia  immortal  eoul.  Iliave  tears 
for  his  grief,  pity  for  his  foibles,  and  glory  for 
his  genius.  I  would  sooner  bend  over  his  tomb 
in  honor  to  hia  gifted  mind,  than  enjoy  all  the 
gratification  that  ean  arias  from  holding  his  <;ha- 
racter  up  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  an  un- 
feeling world.  From  my  heart  1  pity  that  man, 
with  fottl  so  base,  who  ean  seareh  for  the  only 
foible  to  hold  It  up  to  execration,  while  he  pass- 
es in  silence  over  a  thousand  virtues.  All  good 
men  delight  to  honor  genius,  and  henceforth  let 
tho  tomb  of  Byron  at  least  be  aiicred.  . 

MILFORD  BABD. 

HOPKINS'  MILL  AND  ENVIRONS. 
Htls  beautiful  and  romantic  spot  is  situated 
near  the  village  of  Haddonfield,  about  six  milei 

from  Camden,  New  Jersey,  on  a  part  of  the  an- 
cient domain  which  embraces  the  town  and  its 
environs,  and  gave  to  its  rich  and  luxuriant 
fields  tlic  ni;iiden  name  of  its  wortliy  proprietress 
and  tirst  English  resident.  The  miil  is  exhibited 
in  tbe  cut  with  the  appearance  of  sails,  intended 
to  be  propelled  by  wind,  as  a  succedaneum  in 
the  event  of  a  scarcity  of  water;  but  these  ad- 
juncts have  never  been  used,  and  the  mill  is  in 
reality  a  water  power,  and  well  ealculated  by 
its  situation  for  a  first  rale  grist  mill; being  lo- 
cated on  tide  water,  at  the  confluence  of  Coo- 
per's creek  and  a  tributary  stream,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  an  extensive  embankment  or 
dam,  forming  a  safe  and  convenient  public  road 
to  several  landings  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
mill  was  built  for  John  Hopkins,  Esquire,  by 
Mnjor  William  Ellis,  an  ingenious'  millwright, 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  neither  expense  nor 
pains  were  spared  in  its  construction.  It  is  a 
stone  fabric,  standing  on  an  abrupt  declivity, 
and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  tbe  sinuous 
stream  and  adjacent  meadows  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  cupola  still  remains  with  the 
arms  a|^nded,  and  gives  en  air  of  romance  to 
the  surrounding  scenery.  The  wafer  is*  convey- 
ed to  the  mill  by  an  aqueduct  under  ground,  of 
about  an  hundred  yards  length ;  and  after  pass- 
ing over  the  wheel,  is  precipitated  by  a  short 
canal  into  the  creek.  The  winding  course  of 
Cooper's  creek  is  easily  traced  by  the  eye 
through  a  long  range  of  luxuriant  meadow  land, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  deep  forest  of  sturdy 
oaks,  which  casts  its  dark  shades  over  the  mar- 
gin of  the  stream,  and  presents  a  pleasing  con- 
trast of  endless  variety,  frotn  the  dark  umbrage- 
ous wood  to  the  vivid  green  of  the  upland  ver- 
dure. The  dam  is  about  one  hundred  and  liAy 
yards  in  length,  and  has  a  flood  gate  and  sluice 
at  one  end,  to  carry  offthe  superfluous  water.— 
The  pond  occupies  the  place  of  a  deep  ravine, 
and  is  at  least  fifty  feet  deep  in  front.  It  is  well 
stocked  with  various  kinds  of  fisht  and  tAupde 
good  apoft  in  trolling  for  pOt^i  sooiq  of  wM^ 
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are  very  large.  The  margin  of  the  pond  is  co- 
Yercd  with  lofty  treee,  wfcoae  shades  afford  one 

of  tho  most  delightful  and  inviting  rambles  in 
summer,  and  is  much  frequented  by  youth  of 
both  sexes,  as  a  fashionable  and  favorite  prome- 
nade. .  •  ,     •  . 

The  circuitous  and  diverse  paths  which  wmd 
along  the  margia  of  the  lake— now  meetmg  the 
water  at  the  Sidantod  shore,  and  now  retiring 
into  the  shady  covert— anon  entangled  with  in- 
numerable  grape  vines,  which  overhang,  enclose 
and  obscure  the  passenger— again,  with  pleasing 
abroptneas,  expose  him  to  the  sunny  lawn,  or 
envelop  him  in  the  obscurity  of  the  deep  entan- 
gled dell— all  these,  and  the  varieties  of  the 
fandacape,  unfolding  in  perpetual snecossion new 
scenery  and  consequent  mental  reflection,  can- 
not fail  to  delight  and  transpoittbe  most  insen- 

"  The  clear,  smooth  lake,  like  a  polished  mir- 
lOT,  presents  its  bosom  to  the  mellow  yet  reful- 
gent light  of  a  declining  sun,  and  softens  in  the 
most  beautiful  perspective  the  variety  with 
which  it  is  svrronnded.  Here,  as  in  a  miniature 
edition,  we  perceive  the  microcosm  reflected 
from  the  glass  of  nature,  with  trees  and  herbage, 
sun  and  sky,  and  the  transient  many  coloured 
clouds,  which  together  mock  the  art  of  the  most 
skilful  painter,  and  palsy  the  presumptuous  co- 
pyer*s  hand! 

Who  can  paint 
Like  nature?— Can  imagination  boiat. 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers? 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  niatchleis  skul, 
And  Uy  them  on  so  delicately  fine, 
And  lose  them  in  eaeh  ether,  as  appears 
In  arery  bed  that  blows? 
There  is  a  little  knoll,  jutting  out  into  the 
stream,  surrounded  by  the  shades  of  conUguous 
foliage,  and  covered  by  the  most  enlivening 
tfreen,  from  whence,  as  from  a  promontory  which 
overlooks  the  landscape,  the  eye  of  the  specta- 
tor is  gratified  in  the  observance.   A  long  line 
of  lofty  trees,  whose  dark  nmbrageous  branches 
are  contrasted  with  the  light  and  dazzling  green 
of  the  spreading  underwood,  interspersed  at  in- 
tervals, and  tastefully  variegated  with  dogwood, 
alder,  honeysuckle,  briar  rose,  and  other  flow- 
ering shrubbery,  beshrew  the  pencil  to  delme- 
ate'  The  opposite  shore,  reflected  m  the  watery 
mirror,  presents  its  fancifnl  accompaniments; 
while  numberless  of  the  feathered  choir,— the 
robin  the  blackbird,  and  the  thrush,  nestlmg  in 
the  thickets,  or  perched  upon  the  topmost 
boughs,  pour  forth  their  native  melody  m  one 
hannoaioiie  eonoert. 

Ah  me!  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  SO  fine? 

Who  up  the  lofty  diapaRon  roll 
Sneh  sweet,  sash  ssd,  such  solemn  airs  divms^ 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  souH 
Now  rising  love  they  P*^■f *Jl 

They  breath'd  in  tender  musings  thro'  the  ncaVK, 
As  when  seraphic  hands  a  hymn  impart; 
WIM  wsibUsg  nstuie  sll,  sbevsths  icseh  of  art 
A  peninsela— Ibr  tho  geographic  varieties  of 
1m  microcosm  are  maintained  with  the  most 
•onipulous  prsoiaion— a  peninsala,  wbioh  forms 


a  cape  to  •  deep  indented  inlet,  stretches  ont 
into  the  stream,  and-  discloses  within  the  dark 
recess  of  its  gloomy  shades,  a  flock  of  majestic 
white  geese,  disporting  in  the  watery  element, 
or  swimming  in  solemn  silence,  unconscious  of 
ob8ervers.*****In  a  moment  the  stillness  which 
reigned  over  the  landscape  is  succeeded  by  the 
noisy  cackling  of  the  whole  group,  while  the 
sonorous  peals  of  the  living  clarionet— the  lead- 
ing gander — are  echoed  with  redoubled  vocifera- 
tion from  the  surrounding  shoFes,  and  produce  a 
feeling  perfectly  correspondent,  bnt  quite  inde- 
scribable. 

Perchance  a  light  hatteau  skims  oyer  the  sur- 
face, while  the  merry  song  or  piercing  whistle 
of  the  happy  party,  now  and  then  interrupted 
by  the  vacant  laugh,  or  fearful  exclamations  of 
some  timid  nymph,  are  contrasted  by  the  mono- 
tonous stroke  of  the  echoing  osr— while  th« 
ruffled  tide,  gently  swelling  into  unnumbered  un- 
dulations, sweeps  o'er  its  expansive  surface,  and 
is  lost  on  either  shore. 

Should  the  clouds  gather  in  the  west,  and  the 
darkened  horizon  gleam  with  the  corriiscationa 
of  lightening,  anon  the  thunder  echoing  through 
the  groves,  warns  the  spectator  timely  to  letirev 
and  bid  the  enchanting  scene  farewell! ' 

Thus  we  part— 
I  as  the  wretch  who  doubts  of  an  hereafter 
PSrts  with  his  life— onwllling,  k»sth  and  lesriu« 
And  trembling  at  futurity. 

ST.  JOHN'S  CHAPEL,  NBW-YOBK. 

WITH  A  TIBW  rnOK  TR«  PARK. 
This  large  and  magnificent  temple  which  hss 
recently  been  materially  altered  and  enlarged  in 
the  interior,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Va- 
rick  street,  in  the  fifth  ward  of  the  elty  of  New- 
York,  and  in  front  of  that  spacious  and  orna- 
mental plot  of  ground  known  by  the  name  of 
Hudson  square,  which  is  bonndied  by  Varick, 
Laight,  Hudson,  and  Beach  streets,  and  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thou- 
sand square  feet,  and  was  granted  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  lots  on  the  streets  facing  on  the 
square,  and  their  heirs  for  ever.   The  building 
was  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  rector, 
church-wardens,    and    vestrymen   of  Trinity 
church,  and  at  the  expense  of  that  corporation, 
and  is  a  chapel  of  said  church.   Including  its 
recent  improvements,  the  cost  has  been  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.    The  corner- 
stone of  this  building  was  laid  on  the  eighth  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  1803,  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  the  Right  Reverend  Benjamin 
Moor,  D.  D.,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Almighty  God  on  the  sixth  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  IMT,  by  the  seme  venerable  and  re- 
vered prelate.   It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
built  of  stone,  having  four  columns,*  three  feet 
four  inches  each  in  diameter,  embracing  sixty* 

«TbBMColiunnssreeonsldsndlf  psnonaof  taste  assK* 
cettent  In  workmanship  and  iBMerlalB;tbelr  intercolomsla- 

lion  is  arrordi:!!:  lo  the  order,  and  may  be  said  to  be  equal  IS 
auy  iu  the  liUiieU  c uies.  Thejr  are  plain,  not  flulsi. 
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flor  fiset  eight  inches  of  ihe  front  j  the  columns 
ste  fiom  %  bMemant  of  four  feet  eleven  inches 
in  height,  supportilig  an  enriched  entablature, 
crowned  by  an  appropriate  balustrade,  extend- 
ing along  the  sides  of  ibe  building  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  feet  nine  iaehee  by  eeventy-two 
feet  eight  inches,  including  the  body  and  portico 
that  projects  from  the  front.  The  vertical  an- 
gle of  the  pediment  is  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  degreee,  forming  a  line— only  inter- 
rupted by  the  base  of  the  steeple — from  the  east 
to  the  west  end  of  the  apex  of  the  roof.  The 
Mcent  from  the  atreet  to  tlio  portico  ie  by  a 
flight  of  eight  steps  in  front  and  at  the  ends,  to 
a  platform  twenty-one  feet  nine  inches  wide. — 
There  are  three  entrances;  the  centre  door 
opeoe  into  a  large  octagon  vestibule,  with  fold- 
ing doors  to  the  body  of  the  church;  above 
which  springs  the  lofty  spire,  forming  an  eleva- 
tion equally  etriltiog  and  beautiful;  from  the 
ground  it  is  two  hundred  and  fouiteen  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  composed  of  the  Ionic,  Corin- 
thian, and  Composite  orders,  with  appropriate 
vaaee  on  the  entablature  over  each  coloma. — 
The  steeple  is  neatly  finisbed  with  a  copper  ball, 
whose  diameters  are  thirty  by  thirty-three 
inches,  iron  ornaments,  and  vane  richly  gilt. — 

The  proportiona  are  conaidered  correct,  and  the 
appearance  is  perfectly  light  and  elegant.  At 

the  east  end  of  the  church  there  has  recently 
been  erected  a  building  corresponding,  two  sto- 
rice  in  hei|^t,  aufi&ciently  large  for  the  puiposes 
of  a  vestry-room,  and  accommodations  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Sunday  scholars  attached  to 
the  church.  In  the  cellar  beneath  ii  conatrueted 
n  fomace,  lined  with  fire-brick;  being  simply 
erected  within  an  air-chamber,  through  which 
the  external  air  passes,  and  becomes  heated  by 
the  fomaea;  it  then  paieea  through  flnea  to  tbe 
church,  wJlMi,  togetiier  with  two  large  stoves 
at  the  west  end,  amply  warm  it.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  church  has  two  double  and  two  sin- 
gle langee  of  pews,  eeparated  by  a  eeatre  aisle, 
two  aide  aisles,  and  a  cross  aisle  at  each  end, 

Kved  with  marble,  and  extending  the  whole 
pth  of  the  charch,  terminating  by  a  platform 
passing  around  the  chancel,  which  is  of  a  ser- 
pentine fom,  and  elevated  three  steps;  behind 
and  above  which  are  the  reading-desk  and  pul- 
pit. The  dtttk  ie  of  the  Corinthian  order,  nav- 
JOg  a  frieze  and  cornice,  supported  by  four  flut- 
ed pilasters,  with  sunken  panels  intervening,  and 
is  entered  by  a  door  at  the  north  side.  The  pul- 
pit rests  upon  a  base,  uniting  with  the  end  of 
the  church;  the  front  and  angles  are  circular; 
the  frieze  and  cornice  are  supported  by  six  fluted 
aolnnuMs  aorraounted  by  acrolera.  The  door- 
way, at  the  back  of  tha  pulpit,  is  a  carved  and 
richly  ornamented  screen.  At  each  side  of  tbe 
pulpit  is  a  three-quarter  column  and  pilaster, 
with  n  full  entablatwre,  forming  two  recesses, 
nnd  a  centre  circular-headed  space,  in  wiiich  is 
a  niche,  intended  for  some  appropriate  emblem. 
By  a  projection  of  the  wall,  an  arch  is  formed 
ovw  the  whole.  On  this  surface,  on  each  side, 
m  two  lofty  flaled  pilaettis  with  thair  anl*- 


blatures,  the  termination  of  the  lofty  ceiling 
resting  on  the  one,  and  on  the  other  an  archi- 
trave, in  form  of  an  arch,  with  its  mambata  en- 
riched, the  key-stone  of  which  fotms  an  orna- 
mental shield,  supported  at  the  sides  by  two 
cherobe,  and  having  on  the  centre  eurfkee  I.  H. 
S.:  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a  mitre.  On  each 
side  of  the  church — constituting  the  principal 
feature — are  ranges  of  five  fluted  columns,  and 
corresponding  pilasters  at  each  and  against  the 
walls,  with  their  full  entablatures,  upon  which 
rests  the  beautifully  arched  and  highly  orna- 
mented ceiling,  supported  at  the  same  time  by 
bracketa  or  trusses,  with  architrave,  freize,  and 
cornice,  against  the  side  walls,  and  between  the 
windows,  which  are  seven  in  number  on  each 
eide,  having  green  Venetian  blinde  on  tha  aonth. 
The  front  pews  in  the  galleries  are  mostly 
square,  with  slips  behind  and  against  tbe  walle. 
A  number  of  seats  are  elevated  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Sunday  acholars,  on  each  side 
of  the  spacious  organ  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  west  end  gallery,  which  is  allowed  to  be  a 
superior  instrument.  Tlie  entrance  to  the  gal- 
leries is  by  two  ffigbta  of  etaire  from  the  side- 
doors  of  the  portico.  The  capitals  and  carvings 
altogether  of  the  exterior,  as  well  as  interior, 
are  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the  whole 
maintains  that  simple  elegance  which  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  eye,  and  consistent  with  true  taste. — 
It  is  considered  to  be  inferior  to  no  bnilding  in 
the  United  States,  either  in  elegance  of  work- 
manship or  durability  of  materials.  At  the  east 
end  there  are  stone  steps  and  iron  gates  leading 
to  York  etreet,  and  an  ornamental  iron  railing 
in  front  encloses  the  portico.  On  each  side  of 
the  church  is  a  space  of  fifty-three  feet,  adjoin- 
ing to  which  on  the  north  is  the  rector's — 
Bishop  Hobart's— residence;  and  on  the  south 
side  is  a  handsome  range  of  buildings,  which 
adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  whole.— 
J\r.  Y,  Mirror*  , 

CAPTAIN  ANDY, 

Joy  has  its  lia>it««-we  bat  borrow 
Oas  hear  ef  mirth  from  months  of  sormw." 

Allan  CxTHSisonAM. 

*Good  day,  Master  Captain,  'tis  a  thriving 
time  with  ye;  plenty  of  water  to  work  the  mill, 
and  plenty  of  corn  to  grind.  Well,  Andy,  aftei 
all,  peace  is  better  than  war.' 

Andy  glanced  from  under  his  white  hat,  ono 
of  those  undefinable  looka  of  quiet  humour,  pe^ 
haps  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  an  Irish  pea- 
sant. He  made  no  reply,  but  elevated  his  right 
shoulder  and  drew  hta  left  band  acreaetbo  low- 
er part  of  his  face,  as  if  attempting  to  conceal  ita 
eipression,  *ye'r  honour  would 'nt  be  going  tO 
Taghmoti  this  fine  morning?'    *No  Captain.' 

'Welt,  now  ye*r  honour,  dear,  nay  I  make  so 
boold  just  to  beg  that  you'd  lave  off  calling  me 
Captain;  and  give  me  my  own  dacent  name, 
Andy,  as  ye'r  honour  used  afore  the  ruction;* 
and  sure  the  paceable  time  hat  lafled  lOBg 
enough  t9  make  yo  forgit  it.' 

♦BubtlM— t 
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*So,  Captain,  I  be^  your  pardon,  Andy,  the 
peaceable  times  have  lasted  too  long  you  think.* 

*I  azye'r  honour's  pardon,  I  said  no  sich  thing. 
May  be  if  it  was  said,  it  would  be  nothin*  but 
tiie  truth;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  and 
DO  burinew  o*  mino.  The  goveratneiit**  a  good 
government,  may  be  ay,  may  be  no,  andtho 
Jiing,  God  bless  him!'— and  he  lifted  his  bat  re- 
verently from  his  head — 'the  king's  a  good 
kingJ* 

'Ay,  ay,  I  remember  your  famous  flag,  made 
out  of  the  green  silk,  curtain,  and  garnished  with 
real  lauiel  teaves,  mounted  bo  the  top  of  a  tap- 
ling  aab,  the  motto,  'God  bleia  the  king,  but 
corse  his  advisers.'  ' 

'Well,  ye'r  honour  has  a  mighty  quare  way,  I 
moat  say,  of  repating  gone  thmga,  and  tazing  a 
person  quite  useless  like.' 

The  gentleman  who  had  been  amusing  himself 
at  the  poor  roiller't  expense,  now  aaramed  a 
more  reflective  look  and  manner,  and  leaning  on 
kis  shoulder  with  kind  familiarity: 

'Andrew,'  said  he,  'when  I  speak  seriously  of 
by-gone  daya,  of  times  of  terror  and  bloodshed, 
there  is  one  feeling  that  absorbs  every  other; 
gratitude  to  the  noble  little  Captain  of  the  Ban- 
now  corps,  who,  when  one  of  my  own  tenants  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  duty  ofevery  man  to  spill 
Protestant  blood,  until  the  united  men  could 
stand  knee>deep  in  it,  rushed  forward,  and  baring 
his  bosom,  as  he  Mood  before  me,  called  la  his 
men  to  strike  there,  for  that  not  a  hair  of  my 
head  should  fall  while  he  had  arms  to  use  In  my 
defence.* 

The  Miller  tamed  away  for  a  moment,  and 

then  taking  off  his  hat  extended  his  broad  hand 
to  the  gentleman,  making  sundry  scrapes  and 
divers  indescribable  motions. 

'May  I  make  so  bould  as  to  ax  ye*r  honour  to 
walk  in,  and  ate  or  drink  something;  and  be- 
sides, 1  had  a  little  matter  o'  my  own  that 
1  wanted  to  spake  to  ye  about:  and  sore  ye 
need  never  think  of  what  ye've  jist  mentioned; 
for  if  it  hadn't  been  for  ye'r  good  word,  more 
especially,  tbim  children  would  have  had  no  fa- 
ther. I  was  ready  enoagh  to  die  for  the  cause 
like  a  man  dacently;  but  to  be  hung  jist  for  no- 
thing, like  a  dog,  was  another  thing.  It  '11  ni> 
ver  come  to  that  wid  me  now,  God  be  praised ! 
To  be  sure  we  all  have  our  own  notions;  but  I'll 
not  meddle  or  make  wid  thim  any  more,  for  they 
ail  wanted  to  be  commanders  and  gentlemen  at 
one't  and  wouldn't  be  said  or  led  ay  their  bet- 
thers,  why!  But  I  ax  pardon  for  talking,  and  ye 
standing  outside  the  mill  house,  when  the  wo- 
man and  the  fire  all's  widin,  that'ed  rejoice  to 
see  ye'r  two  feet  on  the  haith-atona,  even  if  it 
were  of  pure  gould.* 

•Oh  then,  kindly  welcome,  sir.  Jenny,  set 
a  chair  for  the  gintleman;  ye  limmer,  not  that 
one  wid  the  three  legs.  'Tim,  is  that  the  paU 
thern  of  your  manners,  to  stand  knawing  your 
thumb;  where 's  ye'r  bow?  Mabby,  set  down  the 
grawl  and  make  ye*  curtshy.  Sure  it's  proud 
we're  of  the  honour,'  continued  the  bustling 
Mia.  Andy,  'and  grateful*  and  what  will  ye'r 


honour  take.^  Tim,  have  done  picking  the  bread. 
A  croddy  egg  and  a  rasher,  or  some  hot  cake 
and  fresh  butter,  ye'r  honor,  as  frishas  the  day, 
made  wid  my  own  hands.  Jenny,  quiet  that 
child,  will  ye:'  Oh!  Mabby,  Mabby,  run  for  the 
dear  life;  there's  'the  ould  pig,  bad  eess  to  her! 
and  all  the  bonnceng,  through  the  cabbages.  I 
humbly  beg  ye'r  honor's  pardon  [curtsying], 

but  may  be,  ye'r  honor  would  just  taste  

'Will  ye  hould  ye'r  whist,  Biddy?*  interrupted 
the  Captain,  conning  from  the  inner  room;  in 
one  hand  he  carried  a  stone  jar,  under  the  other 
a  long  green  bottle;  'she  has  a  tongue  in  her 
head,  sir,  and  likes  to  use  it,'  he  continued,  pla- 
cing both  jar  and  bottle  on  the  table ;  but  here's 
something  fit  for  a  mornin'  for  Saint  Patrick 
himself,  and  ye'r  honor  most  taste  it,  raale  In- 
nbhown;  or,  if  ye'r  too  deltCHto  [striking  the 
jar],  the  likes  of  this  isn't  in  e'er  a  cellar  m  the 
county.'  He  filled  a  glass  and  presented  it  to 
Mr  Collins,  who  looked  at,  tasted,  and  finally 
drank  it  off. 

'It  came  from  foreign  parts,  sir,  as  a  little 
tMtimonial  from  one  whose  last  ^ift  it  wil)  be.' 
'Indeed,  Andjr!  piiy  aach  cordiab  should  ba 

last  gifts.' 

*Ttue  for  ye,  sir.  Tim  make  your  bow  to  the 
gentleman,  and  take  ye'r  voster  cat  under  the 
sunny  hedge,  and  ye'r  slate,  my  man,  and  do 
two  sums  in  fractions,  for  practice.  Jenny,  wo> 
man,  lift  out  ye'r  wheel,  and  see  that  ye'r  br»> 
ther  minds  the  sums.' 

'Don't  ye  see  she's  getting  out  the  white  cloth 
(or  a  snack  for  his  honor.  I  wish  ye'd  let  the 
girl  alone;  and  any  way,  let  her  do  my  bidding, 
continued  the  wife,  'ye've  no  earthly  decency 
in  ye,  or  ye'd  a  tould  me  his  honor  was  coming 
in,  and  then  I  could  have  got  something  proper, 
not  trusting  to  rashers  and  egg,  and  ye'r  oat* 
landish  drops,'  and  the  angry  dame,  angry  bo- 
cause  she  could  not  pay  'his  honor'  sufiicient  at* 
tention,  bustled  about  more  than  ever. 

'The  devil's  in  the  woman!  but  save  oa  all! 

they  can't  help  it,'  muttered  Andrew,  'may  be 
while  she's  doing  the  eggs,  ye'r  hqnor  would 
walk  out  and  look  at  the  new  spokes  in  the  mill 
wheel,  and  the  little  things  I've  been  trying  at; 
thank  God,  we've  no  middle  men  in  our  parish, 
but  resident  landlords,  who  give  every  earthly 
encouragement  to  the  tmproving  tenant,  and  na» 
ver  ri>e  the  rint  because  the  ground  looks  well; 
only  a  kind  word  and  every  praise  in  life,  and 
encourage  ye  wid  odd  presents:  a  wheel,  a  bale 
o'  flax,  or  a  lock  O*  WOOl  to  the  girls,  and  a 
new  plough  or  harrow,  or  some  fine  seed  pota* 
toes  to  the  boys,  and  that's  the  true'rason  wbjf 
the  parish  o*  Bannow  le  the  flower  6*  the  coun- 
try.' 

The  neighbouring  fields  looked  indeed  beauti- 
ful, and  the  bright  greenery  extended,  at  either 
side,  around  the  mill  stream;  here  and  there 
a  gnarled  oak,  or  *i  gay  thorn-tree,  added  in- 
terest to  the  landscape,  while  the  sweet  waver- 
ing willows  rooting  themselves  in  the  very  depth 
of  the  rippling  water,  which,  dancing  betwaaa 
their  truoka^  and  sparkling  through  their  waof^ 
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.ing  foliage,  forinecl  c  ptcture  as  calmly  beauti- 
ai  aven  fruitful  and  merry  England  could  sup- 
ply. Andrew,  from  some  cause  or  other,  forgot 
the  *new  spokes'  when  he  reached  the  mill 
house  with  Mr  Collins,  and  peered  behind  the 
piled  Meki  to  ueertain  thtt  no  one  wu  in  the 
email  square  room,  which  contained  [indepen- 
dently of  the  Hour  bags  and  piles  of  fresh  grain] 
along  form,  and  sundry  winnowing  sheets,  dails, 
and  sifters. 

*!  have  got  something  particular  to  say  to 
je'r  honor,  but  couldn't  for  the  woman;  but  Til 
bontt  ber  out  [fastening  the  door].  Sure  I'm  king 
o'  the  castle  here,  any  way.  Oh!  don't  lane 
against  thim  bags;  there's  no  getting  the  white 
out  o'  the  English  cloth  at  all  at  all.  Sure  the 
btneh — [Iwishye'r  honour  was  on  thoraale 
binch,  and  it's  thin  we'd  have  justice!]— the 
binch  '11  do  the  turn.'  And  Andy  pulled  off  his 
wig,  dusted  the  form,  or  as  he  called  it  'binch,* 
with  it,  replaced  the  powdered  *bob'  over  his 
own  black  hair,  crossed  hia  feet,  gave  the  wig  a 
parting  pull,  folded  his  arms,  and  leaning  against 
tho  door-post,  commeneed  the  discourse  of  his 
■ocrotin  a  eonfidential  undertone: 

*7e'r  honor  remimbers  ould  times  Vm  think- 
ing/ 

Mr.  Collins  emiled. 

*And  the  Bannow  corps.*— Another  smile. 

•Well,  I  know  ye'r  honor's  sensible,  that 
though  the  boys  would  have  me  head  thim,  yet  I 
nivor  thought  they'd  have  turned  to  tho  religion, 
and  mucdered  the  innocent  craturs  o*  Protestants 
for  nothin,'  or,  as  God's  my  judge!  I'd  have  let 
tbim  all  go  to  Botany  afore  I'd  any  hand  in  it; 
.bat  that's  all  gone  and  past,  and  nlther  haro  nor 
there.  Well!  whin  onc't  I  was  in,  I  thought  it 
right  to  demane  myself  properly.  But  there 
wero  bloody  sins  o*  both  eides,  as  nataral ;— burn- 
ings—and massacres — and  all  bad;  an  I  times 
was,  whin  1  couldn't  for  the  life  o'  me  tell  which 


world  to  drink  of  its  bitterness,  or  be  mark- 
ed by  its  corruption.  It  used  to  do  my  heart 
good  of  a  Sunday,  to  see  that  family  passing  on 
to  their  own  Church.  The  ould  man,  his  silver 
hair  falling  over  his  shoulders;  his  two  childer» 
the  one  wid  her  dark  long  curls  half  hid  nnder 
her  straw  hat,  and  her  short  scarlet  petticoat, 
that  set  off  the  while  stockings  and  slight  ankles 
the  other  looking  so  cheerful;  his  light  blue  eye 
jumping  out  of  his  innooent  head  wid  joy.  Well, 
young  Thomas  Jarralt  cast  an  eye  upon  the  col- 
leen, and  as  he  was  no  ways  a  strict  Catholic, 
ould  Corish  thought  may  be  be  might  answer 
for  Mary,  as  be  was  well  to  do  in  tho  world; 
and  though  he  didn't  get  any  great  encourage- 
ment, to  say  grate,  yet  for  all  that  he  went  in 
and  out,  and  the  two  boys  wero  very  nneh  the- 
gither,  and  no  one  dare  look  at  Mary,  on  ae- 
count  of  young  Tom.  Well,  sir,  you  rcmimber 
well  the  militia  regiments,  and  young  CorisU 
was  drawed  to  go  in  thim.* 

•I  do.  I  remember  it  well,' replied  Mr.  Col- 
lins. 4  was  there  the  evening  he  went  to  join 
tho  Wexford  Militia.  *God  bless  you!  my  only 
boy,*  sobbed  the  poor  father:  *it*s  like  spilling 
one's  own  blood  to  fight  against  one's  neigh- 
bours; but  God  bless  you,  boy;  do  your  duty  as 
yonr  father  did  before;  only  remember,  a  Pro- 
testant soldier  need  not  be  an  Orangeman.* 
Mary  neither  spoke  nor  wept;  but  she  pushed 
the  curling  locks  from  off  her  brother's  brow, 
and  mournfoliy  gased  upon  it,  and  then,  laugh-  . 
ing  at  her  fears,  he  afTeciionaf ely  kissed  her 
cheek;  still  she  looked  sad;  and  long  and  anx- 
iously did  her  eyes  follow  him,  nntu  his  form 
was  lost  in  the  twilight  mist,  as  ho  ascended  tho 
mountain  of  Forth. 

*Poor  cratur!  poor  cralur!*  sighed  the  miller, 
'well,  sir,  you  know  I  was  over  persuaded  to  jom 
the  boys,  and  we  us«d  to  have  little  meetings  in 

this  very  room,  and  I  didn't  care  to  let  the 


was  worst;  only  the  poor  Catholics  had  no  arms,  I  wife  know  any  thing  of  it  at  first,  but  she  found 
but  tho  bits  o'  pikes  for  tho  most  part  to  make  Lit  out  somehow  or  other,  [the  women  are  very 


fight  wid.  Ocb!  it  was  bitter  bad!  Well,  ye'r 
honor  remimbers  Thomas  Jarratt,  the  farmer, 
who  lived  on  iho  hill  side,  far  from  kith  or  kin; 
alone  man,  wid  one  son,  a  wild  chap — y^^  kind- 
ly; fierce — yet  gentle-like  at  times,  and  a  gen- 
erous boy;  striking  handsome  »  superior  to  many, 
more  rich  and  powerfal  nor  himself.  Well;  he 
always  had  bis  own  way;  the  poor  father  doted 
down  on  him;  and  for  many  a  day  he  was  the 
white  headed  boy  a'  the  whole  country.  Now 
•ir,  dear,  eall  another  to  mind.  Oold  James 
("orish,  though  suspicted  o'  being  a  black  Pro- 
testant [1  ax  pardon;  but  that  was  what  they 
were  called],  was  well  counted  by  alibis  neigh- 
bours; he  had  seen  years,  and  there  was  not  ma- 
ny happier;  for  his  prosperity  had  continued  for 
more  than  half  a  hundred,  and  appeared  sartin 
to  bo  anintimnpted  for  tho  remainder  o*  his  days. 
He  had.  a  joyful  fire-side  o*  childer;  but  they 
were  all  gone  excipt  two:  Mary  the  eldest,  so 
larned,  so  wise,  and  so  charming;  and  James, a 
Sno  gay  boy  rising  ssvontoon;  thoughtless;  hut 
%U  are  thoughtissiyi  mt^  btlbi«  tboy  miiiin  11-% 

a?* 


cute],  and  first  8!ie  was  all  against  it,  bat  aho 
corned  over  a  hit  at  the  thought  of  my  being  a 
Captain,  and  she,  to  be  sure,  a  Captain's  lady; 
well,  we  bid  a  good  many  pike-heads  in  the 
grain,  and  eint  a  good  many  to  the  boys  o* 
Watherford,  into  the  very  town,  though  it  was 
under  martial  law  at  the  time,  but  we  hid  them 
among  eggs,  and  in  sacks  o'  ikur  and  what  not. 
The  wife  one  day  had  crossed  the  Scar,  to  give 
a  small  sack  o'  barley-male  to  one  at  the  other 
side,  and  who  should  she  moot  this  side,  and  she 
coming  back,  but  young  Thomas  Jarratt;  'good 
morrow.  Mistress  Andy,'  says  he,  'good  mor- 
row kindly,'  says  she;  'may  be,'  says  he, 'ye 
won't  tell  a  body  where  ye*vo  been;'  well,  she 
up  with  the  lie  at  onc't;  'that  won't  do  for  me,' 
says  he,  *I  know  what  ye'r  after,  and  good  ra- 
8on'too»for  I'm  swora  in,  and  by  tha  ssma  to> 
ken,  the  password,  into  ye*r  own  mUMHMiM  is 
'green  boy.'  Well,  to  bo  sure,  she  was  quite 
struck  comical,  for  she  thought  of  his  father's 
whita  head,  andiof tha  poorlad*s  own  rosv  cheek„ 

b«»  abwajOl.,  oi^  swa^  IjUa^CoEish.  HXh.'n  , 
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Thomai/  said  ihe,  aur*  it  wmqH  my  man  that 
united  ye;  and  think  of  ye*roald  father,  and  the 
blaekp«jed  girl  that  loves  ye.'  Och!  the  laugh 
he  gave  was  heart  scalding.  *No,*  says  he,  *ye'r 
husband  would  call  me  a  boy,  and  as  to  Mary, 
aom«  one  has  pat  betwxt  ue,  nnd  she  beliovM 
me  bad,  and  ye  know  I  wouldn't  deaave  her,' 
and  away  he  goes  like  a  shot.  Well,  sorry  I 
was  whin  I  hard  it,  but  it  was  too  true.  Mary 
toon  got  the  wind  o'  the  word,  but  it  was  too 
late,  he  wouldn't  lade  nor  drive,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  Scarroogei  that  drew  him  in,  for  which 
the  Mme  roan  niver  had  lack  nor  grace;  for  the 
boy  was  too  young  intireiy  to  be  brought  into 
ffttch  hardship.  Well,  I  needn't  tell  about  thiiji 
times.  Thomas  carried  the  green  flag  and  did  it 
bravely,  but  in  the  battle  of  Wexford,  it  was  his 
fate  to  cut  down  the  brother  of  poor  Mary. — 
James  Corisb,  however,  wasn't  much  hurt,  and 
wid  others,  was  carried  to  the  bam  of  Bculla- 
bogue*  I  had  little  power,  except  in  my  own 
regiment,  and  I  couldn't  help  the  mischief;  well 
sir,  you  know  betther  than  me,  what  that  cra- 
tor,  Mary,  wint  through.' 

•That  1  remember  well,'  said  Mr.  Collins — 
'poor  old  James  fled  with  Mary  to  Ross,  but  the 
knowledge  of  her  brother's  darger  came  like  a 
bl^ht  to  her  young  heart,  and  long  and  eager 
were  her  inquiries  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Wexford 
Militia.  With  feelings  of  dreadful  anguish,  she 
learnt  that  Wexford  had  surrendered  to  the  re- 
bels^ ftttd  that  the  soldiers  had  been  massacred. 
Again  a  report  reached  her,  that  her  brother 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  barn  of  Scullabogue,  and 
that  the  bam  was  to  be  set  on  fire  that  night  or 
the  next.* 

*I  don't  like  to  hoar  tell  of  that  barn,  but  I 
should  like  to  hear  frurn  yo'r  honor  bow  she 
made  her  way  from  Ross  to  ScoUabogue;  you 
were  in  the  town  at  the  time,  eo  ye  hftve  egood 
right  to  know  all  about  it.' 

^True,  Andy,  hot  whet  hae  thie  to  do  with 
your  secret/' 

.  _  'Och!  more  nor  your  honor  guesses,  any  way. 
rremimber  her  at  the  barn,  but  the  crater  niver 
toold  me  hew  she  got  there.* 

*Poor  thtDgl  she  wrapped  her  blue  mantle 
around  her,  and  with  a  blanched  cheek,  but  a 
resolute  eye  and  iirra  step,  she  passed  the  Ross 
sentries;  the  shades  of  night  were  thickening, 
yet  the  Intrepid  girt  still  pursued  her  noiseless 
way,  towards  tbeprison,  or  perhaps  the  grave, 
of  her  brother.  Wheiieboiit  eight  miles  from 
RoM^  die  heard  the  tren|»ling  of  horses;  they 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  for  the  first  time, 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  high  road  occur- 
red to  h»r.  She  eonceaMd  heneff  behind  some 
furze,  and  as  they  passed,  tKeir  Buppressod  voi- 
ces and  disordered  dress  informed  her  to  what 
party  they  belonged.  She  next  |rod  her  path 
across  the  country,  ever  the  matted  common, 
and  through  the  swampy  moor,  nor  did  her 
a'eps  fail  her,  nntil  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
Setfllebogue.* 

•Poor  colleen,'  said  the  miller. 

•The  grey  mist  of  meraing  bed  wecfedtdthe 


night,  and  the  thrush  and  blackbird  were  halt* 
ing  the  dawning  day,  as  Merv  sank  down*  ei^ 
hausted  on  the  green  ewerd.  *Bkreifol  hsevsal* 

she  exclaimed,  'I  am  near  it,  very  near,  yet  I 
cannot  reach  it,'  and  she  clasped  her  hands  in 
silent,  yet  bitter  agony.  At  this  moment  she  sewi 
a  horse  qu  etly  grazing  upon  the  common,  aod 
with  a  desperate  effort,  she  rushed  towards  the 
spot,  unfastened  her  cloak,  and  girthed  it  round 
the  animal,  like  a  pillion;  sprang  on  its  back, 
and  having  previously  converted  the  ribands  of 
her  hat  into  a  bridle,  at  a  fearless  and^quick  paeOt 
she  gained  the  main  road,  enooanterao^he  rebel 
outposts,  past  them  by  naming  your  name  and  et 
length  halted  opposite  the  barn  door.' 

'Well,  1  mind  it  now,  sir,  as  if  but  yesterday,*  in- 
terrupted Andy,  *she  looked  like  a  banshee  in  the 
early  light;  her  black  hair  streaming  over  her 
shoulders,  and  her  eyes  darting  fire,  as  sbp  flung 
herself  off  the  panting  baste.  The  offieer  ever 
the  door  was  Thomas  Jarratt' 

'  'And  you,  Thomas,'  said  she,  quite  distract- 
ed-like, 'you  here  commander?  you  know  me 
well!  The  fire  blazed  for  ye,  the  roof  sheltered 
ye,  the  welcome  smiled  for  ye  in  my  father'e 
house,  since  we  were  both  childer.  I  have  left  my 
ould  father,  Thomas,  and  have  come  all  alone, 
to  ask  these  men,  my  brother'e  life,  or  to  tell 
them  I  will  die  with  him!' 

•  'You  are  mad,  Mary,*  he  answered;  'neither 
the  Captain  or  I  could  save  him  if  we  would: 
yott,  Mary,  I  can  eave;  but  as  for  fames— there 
is  too  much  Onnge  blood  in  the  corps  already,' 
That  was  the  word  he  spoke.  She  fell  on  her 
knees,  eleaehed  her  bands,  and  in  a  deep  amo* 
thertag  voieot  eobbed  0Qt»  *Let  me  see  him  thio» 
let  me  see  James  onc't — only  onc'i  more!'  * 

•The  young  man,  without  making  answer, 
mhed  into  the  barn,  and  in  a  moment,  Tetamed» 
from  crowds  of  famishing  death  doomed  craturs, 
with  James  Corish.  James  thought  thepf  had 
brought  him  forth  to  the  death,  and  he  tried  to 
draw  op  bin  fainting,  bleeding,  shadow-like 
body,  to  meet  it  as  a  man:  but  when  he  saw  his 
dear  sister  Mary,  he  would  have  sunk  to  the 
earth,  had  she  not  sprung  to  his  side.* 

•  'Now,  mark  me,  boys,'  '  cried  she,  as  half 
turning  from  her  brother,  she  kept  him  up  with 
one  arm,  'now  mark  mel  the  man  that  forcea 
him  from  me,  shall  first  tear  the  limbs  from  my 
body.  And  if  there  be  one  among  ye  who  denies 
a  sister's  claim  to  her  dying  brother,  let  him 
bury  his  pike  in  my  heart,  or  burn  me  wid  Un.*  * 

•She  flung  him  on  the  nearest  horse,  mn^ 
mounting  behind,  guided  the  animal's  bridle.— 
The  last  sound  of  the  galloping,  anl  the  last 
sight  of  her  streaming  black  hair,  was  long  gone 
before  hand  or  foot  was  moved;  they  stood  like 
stocks  and  stones,  even  in  the  time  of  deetruc- 
tion,  wondering  at  woman's  love.  'Fire  the 
barn,'  was  the  nextsoondl  hard,  and  that  from 
Thomas  Jarratt'sown  mouth.  I  seized  his  arm; 
'what  do  you  mane?'  said  I—* 'Fire  the  baro»'  he 
repeated,  stamping,  •and  belt's  own  fire  flaehinj; 
like  lightning  from  his  blooJ-red  eyes,'  'isa't  ho 

baif  mordeced  by  thie  hand^'  he  mnttend 
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himaelf:  *and  ka't  the  whole  murdered,  or 
woffw?  for  I  knoir  that  in  twinty-foar  hoara 
sheMl  be  either  mad,  or  dead.*  'United  Irish- 
men,' be  screamed  out,  waving  his  green  flag, 
*tbe  soldiers  are  in  Rom.  Shall  we  tafler  bo 
mny  heretics  agiaio  bid  deBance  to  us,  on  our 
own  land?  For  your  counthry,  for  your  religion, 
andye'r  Qod,  follow!'  And  sticking  his  pike 
ialo  a  bvMinugh,*  whieh  aotno  devils  had  lit,  he 
rushed  towards  the  door.  I  saw  it  was  all  over, 
ao  I  shouted  to  the  Bannow  boys  to  close  round 
their  Captain;  and,  sure  enough,  out  o'  my  two 
himdred  and  odd,  there  weren't  five  that  didn't 
inarch  home  that  day  to  their  own  cabins.  Och! 
but  the  crackling,  and  the  shrieks,  and  the  yelia, 
at  we  horried  on.*— > 

The  old  miller  covered  hiafteo  with  bis  hands, 
and  pressed  his  rough  fingers  against  his  eye- 
halls,  as  if  to  destroy  such  horrid  recollections.. 

*Poor  Mary,  she  gained  Roes  in  safety,*  said 
Mr.  Collins,  'and  her  father  rejoiced  much. — 
James  soon  recovered;  but  we  al^  know  the 
wretched  Thomas  was  right.  When,  she  arose 
from  that  feaifui  bmin  fever,  her  reason  wts 
perfectly  gone.  You  are  all  kind  to  her,  very 
kind.  8he  seems  more  happy  wandering  about 
your  miil-stream,  and  gathering  flowers  for  your 
children,  than  in  her  brother's  farm-house,  roor 
old  Jarratt!  I  remember  well  his  funeral.  His 
son  was  killed;  but  his  body  was  never  found.' 

*He  was  not  killed,  sir'  replied  the  Miller, 
looking  earnestly  at  Mr.  Collins.  *Many  ai^ght 
After,  he  slept  in  this  very  room.' 

•Here!  Andyl  whatl  here?  and  yon  knew  it?' 

*Ye*r  honor  may  say  thai,  whbn  it  was  myself 
pnthiro  in  it.' 

'But,  Andy,  your  own  life  was  not  safe  from 
(he  king's  men  then!  How  could  you  commit 
flueh  a  very  imprnde'it  action  [to  call  it  by  no 
harsher  term,]  as  to  harbour  a  proscribed  man, 
when  a  rich  price  was  set  upon  his  body,  dead 
or  alive?  And  such  a  wretch  tool  I  am  per- 
fectly astonished.' 

*No  need  in  life  for  that  last,  sir.  As  to  my 
own  head,  it  was  'but  loosely  on  my  shoulders, 
thin;— sure  enough.  As  to  prudence,  it's  not 
the  character  of  the  counthry.  As  to  the  price 
aet  upon  his  head,  none  o'  my  forebears,  seed 
or  generation,  were  iver  informers  [my  curse  on 
the  black  word],  ur  iver  will  be.plase  the  Almigh 
ty.  And  as  to  his  being  a  wretch!  we  are  all  bad 
enough,  and  to  spare.  But  had  he  murdered  my 
own  brother,  and  after  coni*d,ay,with  the  very 
blood  upon  his  hands,  and  thrown  himself  upon 
my  marcyl — I'm  a  true-born  Irishman,  sir,  who 
niver  renised  purtection  whin  wanted,  to  saint  or 
sinner. — But  the  fair  and  beautiful  boy,  to  see 
him,  and  he  dressed  like  an  ould  woman  pilgrim; 
bis  check  hollow,  his  eye  dead,  so  worn,  and 
no  life  in  him;  but  bitthef  sorrow  and  heavy 
tears  for  sin.  We  kept  him  here  unknowns!,  as 
good  as  five  weeks,  and  thin  shipt  him  offbe- 
jftot  seas  IkrenoQgb.' 

•But  the  money,  Andy?  how  did  yo«  gtt  no- 
noy  tofithimouti' 


*Is  it  money!  his  father's  land  was  canted ;t 
and,  to  ho  sure,  ho  conldn*t  toueh  o  phmy,  niid 

he  banned:  but  I'll  tell  ye,  who  gave  some  of  it 
— young  James  Corish.  I  knew  the  good  drop 
was  in  him;  and  so  I  tonid  hun  all  aboot  its 
and  says  he,  *there  have  been  many  examples 
made  of  the  misfortunate,  tr.isguided  people,  An- 
dy,' says  he,  *and  if  he  did  hew  me  down,  why, 
Hwas  in  battle,  and  Pd  a  done  the  aamo  to  him: 
but  the  drink  and  the  bad  company  made  him 
mad:  any  way  he  took  me  out  o'  the  barn,  and 
more  than  all,  sure  they  loved  each  other,  and 
more  than  all  to  the  back  o'  that,  doesn't  the 
blessed  word  o'  God  tell  us  to  love  our  inemies, 
and  to  do  good  to  thim  that  ill  use  us?  Sura 
it's  the  tnm  religion,  Andy,  to  bring  good 
among  us;  and  Catholic  or  Protestant  can't  turn 
their  tongue  to  belther  than  the  words  o*  the 
gospel  o'  pace;'  and  without  more, he  gives  mo 
Cwinty  hard  gntneas  and  a  small  Bible  and  I 
gave  him  the  Bible  on  the  sly,  on  account  o' 
the  Priest,  and  one  way  or  otlier  we  siot  him 
clane  out  o'  the  land.' 

•And  did  you  never  hear  of  the  unfortiaoto 
young;  man  since?'  inquired  Mr.  Collins. 

'Did  I  not?  sure  it  was  he  sint  me  over  the 
eordial  ye  tasted,  and  more  than  all,  snro  ho*s 
come  over  himself,  Uying  in  the  itrango  brig  at 
the  new  quay.' 

*Good  gracious,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Collins,  *ho 
will  be  hung  as  oertainly  as  ho  lands.' 

'Och!  no  danger  in  life  o' that,*  vepliod  An* 
dy,  quietly. 

'You're  mad,  alMottttely  mad.* 
•I  ax  ye'r  honor's  pardon,  I'm  not  mad;  and 
sure  it's  natral  for  liiinto  wish  to  lave  hie  bonoi 
in  his  own  land.* 

•Leave  his  bones  on  m  gibbet,'  oselaimtd  Mr. 
Collins,  truly  agitated. 

•I  wanted  particular  to  spake  to  ye'r  honor 
about  it,  as  he  is  to  land  to  night  under  the  ould 
church,  and  Father  Mike  is  to  be  there,  and  Fri- 
ar Madden,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  oth- 
ers, excipt  the  poor  boy  that  brought  him  over.' 

•As  sure  as  ho  taniw,'  omd  Mr.  Collins,  *he 
will  be  in  the  body  of  Wexford  jail  in  Iwelvo 
hours.' 

'Well,  that's  comical,  too,'  repled  Andy,  qui- 
etly, •sind  a  dead  body  to  Wexford  jidL* 
Mr.  Collins  looked  perplexed. 
'Ve>  honor's  not  sinsible,  I  see;  sure  It's  the 
dead  body  of  what  was  Thomas  Jarrett  that's 
come  over— and  by  the  same  token  a  letther. 
the  Priest  has  it,  written  (he  had  a  dale  o* 
scliooling)  just  before  the  breath  lefl  him;  and 
ho  prays  US  to  lay  his  body  in  BsnnowChorch, 
as  near  the  ould  windy  as  convanient,  without 
disturbing  any  one's  rest,  and  on  account  he 
doesn't  wish  a  wake,  he  begs  us,  if  we  want 
him  to  have  pace,  to  pot  him  in  the  ground  at 
twelve  o'  the  nifjht,  by  the  light  of  four  torch- 
es, i  can't  see  the  use  of  four,  barring  he  took 
it  from  the  little  hymn— 

■'MaiMicw,  Mark.  Luke  and  Jolw, 
6»d  blOM  Ute  bed  Ulu  I  Ue  eB.** 
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BoC      bwd  tolliQgr  dead  iBeii*tikaeM«;b«  thftt  tmtt  itill  tliroaM  In  hk  tUnk,  wp|MiH«d  tlie 

U  it  may  the  letlher's  a  fine  letther,  as  good  as   head  ofthe  coffin.    Andy  and  another  man  bore 


aMrmmi;  and  he  sint  a  handsome  compUment  to 
hii  Reverence,  but  nothing  said  about  masses, 
•ad  1m  lint  forty  guinea!  to  Jamei  Corish,  and 
remimbered  Mary;  and  more  to  myself  than  iv- 
er  he  got  from  me;  but  says  he,  *I  can  pay  the 
living,  bat  whtt  dk>  the  dead  uk  of  me?*  and 
the  boy  tbatcom*d  over  wid  him  (an  ould  com- 
rade), that  was  forced  to  fly,  for  a  bit  of  a 
scrape^  nothing  killin'  bad  only  a  bit  of  a  mis- 
tako  whore  a  boy  was  done  for,  without  any 
malice,  only  all  a  mistake;  well  he  tould  mc, 
though  all  worldly  roatthers  prospered,  bis  soul 
troubled  him  night  and  day,  but  he  used  to  read 
the  Bible  at  timea  (aura  it's  the  word  o*  God,) 
and  sob,  and  pray,  and  he  wasted,  while  his 
goods  prospered;  but  where 's  the  good  o*  my 
delaying  yo'r  honour  now,  I  only  want  to  az  ye . 
if  there's  any  thing  cotitraiy  to  law,  inhuidiog 
and  barying  the  poor  ashes  to  night.' 

'Nothing  that  I  know  of,  certainly.* 

*Butia  yo'r  honour  aartin  sure  about  it?  bo- 
case,  if  there  was  any  earthly  doubt,  I'd  not 
go  against  the  law  now,  the  least  bit,  for  the 
price  o'  the  'vaiaal  world,  and  sure  I'd  go  to 
tho  gravo  any  time,  night  or  day,  to  keep  the 
crature  asy,  only  if  it's  against  the  law'  

•I  assure  you,  Andy,  it  is  not,'  replied  Mr. 
Collins,  *and  if  you  allow  me,I  ahould  liko  to  be 
there  myself;  it  is  wild  and  singular,  and  Father 
Mike  will  not  object,  I  dare  say.* 

*Och!  ye'r  honour's  kind  and  good.' 

It  was  agreed  that  they  should  moot  at  twelve 
that  night.  Mr.  Collins,  of  course,  partook  of 
Mrs,  Andy's  hospitality,  and  exchanging  kindly 
greetings  with  the  honeat  nillor'a  family,  turn- 
ed hiaatepa  homeward. 

•The  sea, the  sea,  tlie  moonlit  wa! 

How  eatm  hs  alumbsring  tides; 
A  weather  atiore  i:p<rin  hrr  lee. 

The  bark  in  salciy  glitlM.*' 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  when  Mr.  Collina 
gained  the  clifTs  that  overhung  the  little  harbour 
of  Bannow;  tho  moon  was  emerging  from  some 
light  tleecy-clouds,  that  shaded,  withoot  obscur- 
ing her  brightness,  and  as  she  mounted  higher 
in  the  hduvons,  her  beams  formed  a  silvery  line 
on  the  calm  waters,  that  were  fleetly  crossed  by 
a  little  boat;  at  the  prow  stood  a  tall,  alight  fi- 
gure enveloped  in  a  cloak,  and  on  the  strand 
four  or  five  men  were  grouped  in  earnest  conver- 
Gaiion.  The  path  Mr.  Collins  had  to  descend 
W9M  onasually  steep,  and  various  portions  of  fal- 
len cliff  made  it  difficult,  if  not  dan<rerou8.  As 
ho  passed  along,  he  thought  the  shadow  of  a  hu- 
man form  crossed  his  way,  bat  the  improbability 
cfsoch  an  event,  and  the  flickering  light,  made 
I'im  forget  the  cfrcumstance.even  before  he  joined 
the  Priest  and  Andy  on  the  beach;  no  word  was 
spoken,  but  hanm  were  silently  grasped  in 
hands,  and  tliey  prepared  to  assist  in  the  landing 
ofthe  collin;  it  was  large,  covered  with  black 
cloth,  and  on  the  lid— •I'homas  Jarratl,  aged 
S2,*  was  inscribed;  the  simple  procession  quick- 
ly formed.  The  Priest  and  Friar  lighted  each  a 
toreb;  the  youog  man  who  brought  the  body 


the  feet,  and  the  remaining  torches,  and  Mr. 
Collins  brought  up  the  singular  procession.  As 
they  slowly  aseended,  the  torches  cast  a  wild 
red  light  over  the  mounds  of  cliff,  fringed  with 
sea  moss  and  wild  flowers,  fragments  of  dark 
rock,  and  tangled  fono,  that  appeared  to  derive 
no  nourishment  from  tho  hardened  soil.  When 
they  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  highest  point, 
Mr.  Collins  distinctly  saw  the  same  passing  sha- 
dow he  had  before  imagined  ho  had  seen,  fade 
as  it  were,  behind  a  broken  mass,  composed  of 
earth  and  rock;  all  the  party  perceived  it  aboi 
the  Priest  commanded  a  halt,  and  murmeisd  an 
Ave  Mary. 

•What  was  it?'  whispered  one. 
'Lord  presarve  us!,  it's  lucky  they're  wid  us; 
no  blight  can  come  whore  the  Priests  do  bo,  re> 
plied  Andy.' 

Without  farther  hinderance  they  crossed  the 
grassy  p\mn  that  extends  between,  the  ruined 
church  and  the  elifis,  entered  tho  long  aiale, 
where  no  more  — 

"The  peeling  anthem  swells  the  notes  of  praise.'* 
If  there  be  a  solitude  like  unto  that  of  the  se- 
pulchre it  is  the  solitude  of  ruins:  in  mountain 
loneliness  you  may  image  an  unpeopled  world, 
fresh  from  God's  own  hand,  pure,  bright,  and 
beautiful,  as  the  new-bom  sun:  but  a  mossgrown 
ruin  speaks  powerfully,  in  its  loneliness  of  gone- 
by  days,  of  bleached  and  marrowless  bones. 

All  was  silent  as  the  hollow  grave  which 
yawned  at  their  feet.  Tho  innocent  birds  that 
nestled  among  the  wall  Bowers  and  ivy, frighten- 
ed at  the  unusual  light,  screamed  and  fluttered 
in  their  leafy  dwellings.  The  mom  shone  bright- 
ly through  the  large  window,  aa  the  bearers  rest- 
ed the  coffin  on  the  loose  earth. 

*He  requested,'  said  Father  Mike,  addressing 
Mr.  Collins,  *that  his  body  should  be  pieced  m 
the  ground  without  so  much  as  a  prayer,  for  tho 
repose  of  his  soul;  that  was  heathenish,  and  yet 
his  other  words  were  those  of  a  peniiebt  and  a 
Christian.* 

The  coffin  was  deposited  in  its  narrow  home; 
and  Andy  held  the  torch  over  the  grave,  to  aa- 
certain  that  all  had  been  properly  managed. 

The  Priest,  the  Friar,  and  Mr.  Collina  stood 
fixed  in  silent  prayer,  and  the  passing  niglit- 
breezc  shook  the  withered  leaves  from  the  dark 
over- hanging  ivy.  Each  individual  was  aur- 
roundod  by  the  urns  and  tombs  of  his  ancestora 
— nay,  more,  by  those  of  relatives,  who,  in  the 
bud  or  blossom  of  life,  had  passed  away,  and 
were  no  more  seen;  and  it  was  not  to  m  won- 
dered at,  that  the  silent  powcrof  death,  and  the 
everlasting  doom  of  eternity,  pressed  heavily  on 
the  hearts  of  them  all,  at  that  midnight  hour.» 
At  this  very  moment,  a  dark  ahadow  obscured 
the  cold  moon-beams  tlmt  streamed  from  the 
window— a  piercmg  shriek  echoed  along  the 
broken  walls,  and  even  while  their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  female,  who  stood  with  streaming 
hair  and  extended  arms,  on  the  large  window- 
fcame— she  s jprun^  from  the  elevation  witk  iiUr 
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erring  bound  into  the  open  grave,  and  eeho  was 
again  awakened  by  Uio  lOttDd  her  feet  made  on 
the  coffin-lid. 

'Heaven  and  eutb!'  •idaimed  Audj,  as  he 
held  the  torch  over  the  grftve*  *it'e  Mary 
Coriflh!' 

She  eeiMd  the  toreh  firom  the  aatoniahed 

miller,  lowered  it,  bo  as  to  read  the  inscription, 
which  she  distinctly  repeated,  and  fell  without 
farther  motion,  on  the  cofiin  of  him  she  had  lo- 
ved, even  in  madneaa.  They  raited  her  tender- 
ly out  of  the  grave,  but  the  pulses  of  life  were 
•iackening,  and  the  him  of  approaching  death 
free  ateaUng  over  the  wild  brightness  of  her 
eyes. 

'She  is  passing,'  said  Mr.  Collins,  chaffing  her 
damp  temples  as  ho  spoke,  *poor  mad  MaryP 

*1  am  not  mad,'  ahe  murmered,  and  her  nt- 
Cerance  was  very  feeble,  *not  mad  now;  I  was 
80,  and  ye  all  pitied  me— ^God  bless  ye; — I  know 
you — and  you — and  you — and  I  know  him — 
that'e  ;*  with  a  last  effort  she  turned  towards 
the  grave,  looked  into  it,  and  expired. 

.  No  one  could  ever  discover  how  ahe  waa  ap- 
prieod  of  the  intended  fimeral;  hot  aa  ^  wm 
nlwaya  wandering  about  the  aea  shore,  it  wu 
supposed  she  had  overheard  some  of  the  ooaver- 
aation  that  had  occurred  on  the  subject. 

Poor  Mary!  the  innoieent oliildren  that  gather 
the  ocean  weed,  and^many  tinted  shells  on  the 
Strand  of  Bannow,  when  they  see  the  white 
aea  bird  aeoking  ita  lodging  in  the  cUff,  after  the 
eun  has  seta  and  the  gray  miat  in  riaing ,  aa  if  to 
shield  the  repose  of  nature,  say  to  each  other 
that  it  is  time  to  return  to  their  homes,  for  that 
Mad  Mary'a  ghost  will  bo  flittiug  over  tho  tnr- 
rata  of  fiannow  Chweh. 

CORN-LAW  RHYMES. 
Ask  not  what  for  Frank  or  Huo, 
fiegUnd's  tax  on  braaU  hath  dona? 
Island  niekDamed  of  the  free ! 
VVhat  bath  Bread-tax  done  fortheef 
Answer — Britain's  failing  weal! 
Thou  hast  felt,  and  thee  shalt  fM. 
Hopeless  tradesman,  answer  me ! 
What  bath  Bread -tax  done  for  theef 
Ask  the  ruin  u  hath  made, 
Ask  of  firead-tax— ruio'd  trade  j 
Ask  of  all  who  buy  and  sell, 
Aik  thy  ledger — it  can  tell  ; 
Ask  thy  lost  and  owiof  debts, 
Ask  our  bankrupt-throng'd  Gasetlaa;  . 
Aik  of  thirty,  caged  alive, 
Witbont  bread  for  twenty  five ; 
Ask  the  8tru«i;iile,  yell,  and  gfOaa^ 
For  the  licking  of  a  bone, 
Like  a  strife  of  life  for  life, 
Hand  to  hand,  and  knife  to  kaifik 
Building  lawyer's  nominee 
What  bath  Bread-tax  done  for  thee? 
▲sk  tby  aaoarnful  tboa|rhts,  that  strive 
Bat  to  keep  despair  aUve  ; 
Ask  iby  list  of  friends  betray'd, 
Houses  empty,  rents  unpaid, 
Risli^  streets  and  falling  rents, 
Money-fights  for  Iwif  per  cents ; 
Ask  yon  piles  all  Bread- lax  bailt, 
Goiltless,— yet  the  canse  of  guilt. 
Wasting  fortaaes,  spreading  woei^ 
Luting  to  nake  elhait  leatt 


Bread-taz'd  eoUier !  aU  eaa  aea 
What  that  tax  hath  done  for  tbae. 
And  thy  children,  vilely  led, 
Siagiag  hymaa  for  shamefol  braadf 
Tin  the  stooea  ef  every  street 

Know  their  Htda  naked  feet. 
What  bath  Bread-tax  done  for  maf 
Farmer  !  what  for  thine  and  thaet- 
Ask  of  those  who  toil  to  live. 
And  the  price  they  cannot  give  ; 
Ask  our  hearths,  our  tradeless  marta» 
Ask  thy  childrea's  broken  hearts, 
Ask  their  mothar  smI  and  grey, 
Destined  yet  to  parish  pay. 
Palaced  pauper's  mortgagee ! 
What  will  Bread  tax  do  for  thee  I 
Rob  thee  for  the  deMi  alive,  , 
Pawn  thy  tboesands  ten  for  fii«, 
And  ere  yet  its  work  be  done. 
Pawn  tby  thousands  b?e  for  one. 
Bread'tax  eating  absentee ! 
What  hath  Bread- tax  done  for  thee  7 
Stall'd  thee  from  our  children'ti  plates, 
Made  thee  all  that  nLiture  hates  ; 
Fill'd  tby  paunch  with  untax'd  wina» 
Booght  with  other  finds  than  tbiae; 

Fill'd  his  breast  with  hellish  schemsif 
Fill'd  tby  head  with  fatal  dreams, 
Of  potatoes,  nobly  sold 
At  the  price  of  wheat  in  gold, 
And  of  Britons  styed  to  eat 
Wheat  priced  recti  insteaJ  of  whcaL 
What  shall  Bread-tax  yet  for  thee, 
Palaced  pauper  7   We  shall  sea. 
It  shall  tame  thee  and  thy  heirs, 
Beggar  them  and  beggar  theirs  ; 
Sell  my  lady's  jewcTl'd  gown, 
Sett  the  lands  thon  call'st  thy  own. 
Melt  the  pfaite  for  vriiieh  wa  paid. 
Buy  thee  garments  ready  made. 
Then  of  courses  fiTC  or  more, 
GnfMry,  horse-race,  coaeh  and  Ibar, 
Paaipard  but  bounds,  starriag  men, 
♦      ♦      ♦      ♦      •  nineortao. 
Bench  or  Borough,  seat  for  life, 
Peasion'd  mistress,  child  or  wife^ 
Twenty  flunUas  lilt  and  gay. 
Whip  and  flail  for  holiday  ; 
Paid  informer,  poacher  pale, 
Sneaker*a licence,  poison'd  ale, 
Fiddltag  parson,  Sunday  card. 
Pinup  ana  dedicating  bard, — 
On  the  broad  and  bare  highway, 
Toiling  there  for  groat  a  day} 
We  will  talk  to  thee  and  tbiae. 
Till  thy  wretches  enry  mine. 
Till  tby  rampire  baseness  howl. 
Till  thou  seeiti'st  to  bare  a  soul. 
England  j  what  for  mine  and  bm  T 
What  bath  Bread-tax  dona  fortbaaf 
Shewn  the  blind  what  tyrantii  are, 
Stripped  thy  foul  slate  ulcer  bare : 
Paid  rack-rents  in  poor  men's  soolSj 
Fed  with  lifing  blood  thy  Gc  als; 
Cursed  tby  plenty,  house  and  land. 
Hunger  stung  thy  skill'd  right  hand; 
Sold  thy  greatness,  stain*d  ihy  name, 
Birnek  thsa  from  the  rolls  of  funa. 
Changed  tby  falchion  for  the  kaifa^ 
Given  thy  fields  to  civil  strife ; 
Given  thy  riebaa  telhy  foes. 
While  the  BMaaeit  twaak  tby  noaa | 
And  baaaeth  the  irasteni  skies, 
ftwwuheiierithatBafardiea. 

A  woman  may  always  judge  of  the  estimation 
in  whioh  ahe  is  held  by  the  converaatioa  wliiah 
ia  addfMMd  to  her,  MtnMigwwek, 

» 
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CHINESE  DANDYISM,  &c. 

Many  persona  have  supposed  (who  only  know 
the  Chineae  superficially)  that  a  nation  to  grave, 
sedate,  and  monotonous,  cannot  includo  either 
fops  or  bons  vivam.  They  are,  however,  mis- 
taken; few  coantriei  poiseae  more  of  thoae  wor- 
thiea  than  China,  thonf  h  perhape  their  talenta 
are  not  carried  to  bo  great  an  excess  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  dress  of  a  Chinese  petit 
maitre  ia  very  ezpendTo,  heing  composed  of  the 
most  costly  crapes  or  silks;  his  boots  or  shoes  of 
a  particular  shape,  and  made  of  the  richest  black 
satin  of  Nankin,  the  soles  of  a  certain  height; 
his  knee-caps  elegantly  embroidered;  his  cap 
and  button  of  the  neatest  cut;  his  pipes  elegant 
and  high  priced;  his  tobacco  of  the  best  manu- 
fiietnre  or  Fokien;  an  Snglirii  gold  watch ;  a 
tooth-pick  hung  at  hie  button,  with  a  string  of 
valuable  pearls;  a  fan  from  Nankin,  scented 
with  cbulan  flowers.  Such  are  bis  personal  ap- 
pointments. His  servants  are  also  clothed  m 
silks,  and  his  8edan>chair,  &c.  &c.  all  corres- 
pondingly elegant.  When  he  meets  an  acqaaint- 
ancOf  he  puts  on  a  studied  politeness  in  his  man- 
nerSi  end  gives  himself  as  many  airs  as  the  most 
perfect  dandies  in  Europe,  besides  givingempha- 
sis  to  all  thoae  fulsome  ceremonies  for  which  the 
Chineee  nation  is  so  remarkable. 

The  rich  Chinese,  who  are  deenty,  are  all 
fond  of  drees;  though  some,  from  avafice,  at- 
tend only  to  outward  show,  whilst  the  shirt  and 
onder-garments  remain  unchanged  foreeveral 
days,  and  expose,  at  the  collar  and  sleeves,  the 
^dirty  habits  of  the  master  through  his  splendid 
dtweise.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
with  Europeans  are  MMie  attentive  to  cleanli- 
ness; but,  generally  speaking*  the  Chinese  are 
certainly  not  so  clean  in  their  persons  as  one 
would  expect  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  warm 
climate. 

Women  in  China  are  not  even  taught  to  read 
and  write;  needle-work,  and  music  (if  it  de- 
serves the  name)  are  their  only  accmnplisb- 
ments.  To  kill  time  they  play  at  eards  and  do- 
minoes, and  smoke  incessantly. 

Men  and  women  of  the  better  classes  liever 
inix  in  society;  it  is  considered  disgraceful  to  eat 
with  their  wives;  they  do  not  even  inhabit  the 
same  aide  of  the  house.  I  have,  however,  known 
some  who  broke  through  this  custom,  and  who 
have  assured  me  they  found  much  pleasure  in 
dining  with  their  wives.  Polygamy  has  certainly 
done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the  way  of  mo- 
rals. Some  men,  even  at  an  advanced  age ,  con- 
tinue to  increase  their  stock  of  wives  when  they 
have  already  sons  grown  to  manhood.  1  have 
been  confidently  inionned  that  intrigues  between 
those  sons  and  tbe  yoonger  irives»  or  eoacnbines 
of  the  father,  are  not  uncommon. 


AN  INCIDENT  AT  NAVAHINO. 

The  firing'  having  ceased  at  Navarino, 
Sir  Bdward  Codrington  sent  a  Lieatenant 

on  board  Moharem  Bey*s  ship,  to  offer  any 
medical  or  other  amtance  they  might  want. 


USJVJIil* 

This  vessel,  with  a  crew  of  probably  moM 
than  a  thousand  men,  had  but  one  medical 
officer  on  board,  and  he  had,  unfortunately, 
been  almost  the  first  man  killed  in  the  ac- 
tion. Her  kies  had  been  immense^  and  they 
luid  not  thrown  the  dead  overboardy  nor  re». 
moved  their  wounded  to  the  eockpit»  and 
the  decks  presented  a  most  horrible  scene 
of  gore  and  mangled  bodies.  Amidst  the 
frightful  spectacle,  about  a  dozen  of  the 
principal  Turkish  ofBcers,  superbly  dressed, 
sat  in  the  cabin  upon  crimson  ottomans, 
smoking  with  inconceivable  apathy,  while 
skives  were  banding  them  their  coflfee. 

Seeing  the  English  miilbnii  approach  the 
cabin,  they  ordered  ottomans  and  coffee  for 
the  Lieutenant,  who,  however,  quickly  told 
them  that  he  had  more  important  business 
to  attend  to.    lie  gave  the  Admiral's  com- 
pliments, and  offered  any  assistance.  The 
Turk,  with  a  frigid  composure,  calmly  re- 
plied, that,  they  stood  in  need  of  no  assists 
ance  whatever.  *'ShaU  not  our  surgeon  at- 
tend to  your  wounded?"  "No,"  gravely  re- 
plied the  Turk,  •♦wounded  men  want  no  as- 
sistance;  they  soon  die."    Returning  to 
the  Asia,  and  communicatinji  the  scene.  Sir 
Edward,  after  some  meditation  said,  "Did 
jou  observe  among  them  a  remarkably  fine, 
handsome  man,  with  a  beard  more  full  and 
bladi  than  the  rest?**  <<Yes,  I  observed  him, 
he  was  sitting  next  to  the  Admiral.*'  "Re- 
turn then  on  board,  and  induce  him,  or  com- 
pel him,  to  go  with  you  on  board  the  Genoa, 
and  keep  him  there  until  I  see  him.    He  is 
the  Admirars  Secretary.    I  must  have  a 
conference;  and  take  with  you  any  person 
he  may  wish  to  accompany  him."  The 
Turk  repaired  on  board  the  Genoa  without 
any  difficulty,  accompanied  by  several  per- 
sons whom  he  requested  our  officer  to  take 
with  him.    Sir  Edward  was  closeted  with 
him  lor  a  long  time,  when  be  ordered  the 
Lieutenant  to  put  the  Turkish  secretary  and 
his  companions  on  shore  at  day-break^ 
wherever  they  might  choose  to  land.  Rowing 
on  shore  they  saw  the  wreck  of  a  mast,  on 
which  about  a  score  of  wounded  or  exhaust- 
ed lurks  were  endeavouring  to  save  them- 
selves. "1  must  rescue  those  poor  fellows,** 
said  the  Lieutenant  anxiously.   ''They  are 
only  common  soldiers,  and  will  soon  die; 
never  mind  them,**  said  the  Tark,  with  tlif 
most  grave  composure.  "It  is  my  duty,  and, 
if  1  did  not  help  tbem»  I  should  disgrace 
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tin  service^  and  be  reproved  by  the  Ad- 
miral;" saying  which,  the  Lieutenant  pulled 
towards  the  mast  and  succeeded  in  savifig 
about  a  dozen  of  these  unhappy  wretches. 
As  soon  as  they  were  stowed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  the  Turk,  after  a  ahoit  but  ap- 
parently profound  meditation,  suddenly  burst 
into  an  imqioderate  fit  of  laughter.  "What 
IB  the  matter?"  cried  the  astonished  Lieu- 
tenant; "Good  heavens,  what  is  here  to 
laugh  at?"  "Laugh!"  exclaimed  the  Turk, 
with  bitter  sarcasm,  ''laugh! — by  Allahl  you 
English  are  a  singular  people:  yesterday 
you  came  into  the  Bay  whilst  we  were  quiet 
at  our  coffee;  you  knocked  our  ships  to 
pieces,  killed  or  mangled  all  our  men  till 
the  fleet  is  one  vast  slaughterhouse,  and 
this  morning  you  pretend  to  be  so  humane, 
that  you  cannot  pass  a  score  of  wounded 
soldiers  without  putting  yourself  out  of  the^ 
way  to  me  them*"  The  Lieutenant  was* 
astounded,  and  having  no  reply  to  offer  to 
this  odd  view  of  the  case,  they  proceeded  to 
the  shore  in  profound  silence. 

ROMANTIC  STORY  OF  A  CYGANI. 
The  following  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
the  repagnanee  with  which  the  Hungarian  pea- 
sants, and  even  the  more  elevated  class,  regard 
the  cygani  [gypsies]  of  Hungary.    The  story 
OGCon  in  an  article  on  the  sabject  of  this  pecu- 
liar race  in  *'The  British  Magazine,"  and  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  author  of  "Stories  of  a  Bride:" — 
'*A  beautiful  Hungarian  girl,  named  Suzette, 
had  formed  a  strong  attachment  for  Maygar«  a 
youthful  jrypsey,  whose  fine  figure  and  noble, 
nay,  intellectual  countenance,  were  certainly 
quite  enough  to  justify  her  partiality.    It  is  al- 
most needless  to  add  that  Maygar  returned  her 
passion  with  fervour  [for  the  vehement  feelin^rs 
of  theee  children  of  the  south  are  too  well 
known  to  reqairo  remark] ;  still,  however,  there 
was  no  hope  of  the  lovers  being  united.    The  fa- 
ther of  Suzelta,  though  nominally  a  vassal  to  his 
territorial  lord,  possessed  great  wealth  in  stores 
and  herds;  and,  priding  himself  upon  the  purity  of 
his  blood,  shrank  from  the  cygani  as  from  crea- 
tures of  a  different  genus,  whilst  the  fathers  of 
the  tribe,  the  immediate  and  blood  relations  of 
Maygar,  were  equally  opposed  to  what  they  al- 
so considered  a  degradation.  Notwithstanding 
these  obstacles  the  young  people's  love  remain- 
ed anahahen,  and  the  happiest  momenta  of  8u* 
aette^B  life  were  those  which  she  spent  in  the 
open  wooden  gallery  which  ran  round  the  upper 
■tory  of  her  father's  house,  listening  to  the  wild 
■ongs  which  Maygar  chanted  to  his  eittem,  or 
guitar,  in  the  woods  below. 

* 'Spring  and  Summer  had  passed  away  since 
tke  piasMon  of  the  nnfortanato  lovoia  had  beent 
~     their  laapeaSire  nlatiraa  witboa 


the  least  prospect  of  an  amelioration  in  the  hard- 
ship of  their  destiny.  Fortune,  however,  at 
length  seemed  tired  of  firowning  upon  tbom  and 
charitably  threw  an  opportunity  in  the  way  of 
Maygar  of  being  serviceable  to  the  family  of  his 
mistress.  It  was  autumn,  and  the  abundant 
crops  which  bad  blest  the  fields  of  Snzette's  fa- 
ther had  been  carefully  gathered  and  stored  ia 
the  large  wooden  gallery  we  have  before  al- 
luded to,  when,  during  a  Tiolent  itorm,  lightning 
struck  the  dwelling,  and  the  whole  was  instant- 
ly in  a  blaze.  The  terrified  inmates  rushed  out 
in  a  state  bordering  upon  distraction,  all  but 
Swette,  who  fled  instinctively  to  the  gallery, 
and  was  there  seen  amidst  the  burning  stores, 
apparently  devoted  to  destruction.  The  agony 
of  her  father  was  indescribable,  'Save  my  child!* 
vooiferated  he»  and  I  will  give  yon  whatever 
you  may  ask.'  For  some  moments  the  specta- 
tors stood  aghast,  but  soon  bursting  from  the 
crowd  was  seen  a  young  man,  whom  all  present 
immediately  recognised  to  be  Maygar.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  strongly  excited  feelings 
his  success  was  certain;  for,  when  powerfallr 
agitated,  the  bnman  frame  oan  sometimes  al- 
moat  perform  miracles;  he  swung  to  the  bur- 
ning rafters,  supporting  himself  by  incredible 
exertions,  and  encountering  the  most  imminent 
dangers  with  such  intrefNdity  as  to  obtain  shouts 
of  approbation  from  the  crowd,  till  he  reached 
Suzette,  and  wassoonaeen  descending  with  his 
lovely  mistress  in  his  arms.  The  transport  of 
the  father  was  unbounded:  but,  alas!  when  May- 
gar claimed,  as  hia  promised  reward,  the  fair  be- 
ing he  had  undergone  so  much  to  save,  he  was 
chilled  by  a  look  of  the  bitterest  scorn,  and  re- 
minded  of  his  gypsy  parentage. 

"  Had  the  poorest  Hungarian  labourer  ia 
the  fields  saved  my  d&ughter,'  said  the  stem  fa<- 
ther,  *I  woald  Lave  given  her  to  him  but  ah* 
shall  never  wed  one  of  the  cygani.' 

**It  was  useless  to  remonstrate,  and,  without 
daring  to  complain  of  the  father's  want  of  faith, 
Maygar  determined  still  to  win  his  daugter.— 
The  Hungarian  peasants  are  slaves,  both  in  bo- 
dy and  mmd,  to  their  territorial  lords,  and  May- 
gar knew  that  if  he  could  wfai  the  favoor  of  the 
gr  Jf  upon  whose  estate  they  resided,  the  father 
of  Suzette  would  be  compelled  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  his  daughter's  marriage.  It  would  take 
as  too  U>ng  to  detail  the  meane  which  Maygar 
employed  to  efTcct  his  purpose;  the  graf  was  old 
and  unbending,  dilBcult  of  access,  and  heedless 
of  the  feelings  of  others.  Patience*  however, 
nevor  fails  to  conquer  in  the  end;  and  few  bed 
stronger  motives  for  perseverance  than  poor 
Maygar.  Fortunate  circumstances  introduced 
bim  to  the  notiee  of  the  eovnt;  and,  at  length, 
his  services  in  the  defence  of  his  patron's  castlo 
against  a  band  of  predatory  Wallachains  obtain- 
ed for  him  the  wished-for  mandate.  Armed  with 
this  he  flew  to  the  residence  of  Suzette's  fittbert 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  old  man  per< 
fectly  submissive  to  his  lord's  will — but  an  unex- 
pected obstacle  itill  awaited  the  ardent  lover, 
and  tbia  wee  ef  a  natnie  ae  eirange*  ead  yet  se 
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iniarmoiinUblttt  that  hii  hoiMS  withered  at  the 
bloir,  ud  Ue  ituKNi  M  never  to  letim. 

••Mot«ritlMtaildiiif  the  length  of  their  ac- 
quaintance very  little  personal  intercourse  had 
taken  place  between  the  lovars.   Suzette  was 
Bfttnrallj  roinmiitio»  and  had  been  ao  powerfully 
struck  with  the  fine  person  of  Maygar,  his  al- 
most silent  adoration,  and  the  entbuaiaani  with 
which  he  had  encoantered  every  species  of  trial 
for  her  sake,  as  to  resolve  (as  long  as  she  con- 
sidered their  union  impractable)  to  live  single  for 
bis  sake,  but  this  case  was  quite  altered  when 
•bui  found  bim  eorae  aetnalljr  to  claim  her  band. 
Then  all  her  early  prejudices  recurred  to  her  re- 
collection— the  wild  stories  of  the  vampire-like 
propensities  of  the  cygani,  their  unholy  rites,  and 
tbo  diagraoo  which  attached  itself  to  all  asaocia* 
ted  with  them,  shook  her  with  horror  at  the  bare 
idea  of  giving  her  hand  to  one  of  their  tribe. — 
The  aylph-liko  lomrof  berinifiution  bad  van- 
iafaod*  nnd  tbo  gypsy  youth,  in  all  the  degrading 
circumstances  of  his  real  situatioa,  stood  confes- 
Bed  before  her.    The  struggle,  though  short, 
was  Tiolont — Tbo  devoted  lovo  of  Maygar — his 
sufierings — and  last,  though  certainly  not  the 
least,  his  handsome  person,  weighed  strongly 
npon  her  mind,  yet  could  not  conquer  her  aver- 
sion; and,  strange  to  say,  the  pride  of  birtb  in  n 
peasant  girl  of  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  un- 
cultivated  coontriea  in  the  world,  was  sufficient  to 
ovorpowor  ntl  bar  better  foolingi.  Poor  M ay-  < 
gar  was  refused,  and  the  abock  overpowered 
him  80  completely  that  he  became  a  helpless 
idiot,  whilst  his  repentant  mistress,  agitated  by 
oontending  passions,  and  unUo  to  bear  tbe  eight 
of  the  misery  she  had  ocoaaionod*  Mnk  gndoal- 
into  an  untimely  grave." 

loenvR  BoiTArAnTn.— Thia  ox-monachr 

who  now  leads  a  philosophical  life  on  thn  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  not  far  from  Bordentown,  was 
lately  visited  by  Sir  R.  Kerr  Porter,  on  his  way 
from  South  America,  by  the  United  States  to 
Europe.  The  ci-devant  King  received  with 
great  hospitality  the  £aglish  traveller,  who 
found  bim  living  iii  a  oommodious  'and  even 
iflnndid  dwelling  house,  constructed  out  of  a 
large  suit  of  stables,  which  had  formerly  been 
appended  to  a  magni6cent  mansion,  represented 
as  quite  n  pnlaeo,  wbiob  bad  boon  burnt  down 
a  short  time  before.  Many  fine  pictures,  and 
other  valuable  property  were  consumed  j  but 
enough  remained,  saved  from  the  fire,  to  furnish 
tbo  present  residence  in  a  noble  manner  with 
some  of  tbo  boat  worki  of  Spanisb  and  Fionisli 
masters. 

One  of  the  saloons  is  particularly  dedicated  to 
•enlptnre  portraits  of  the  Bonaparte  family;  and 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  in  speaking  of  the  collection, 
deacribea  the  bust  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  the 
fiitherofthe  familjr,  as  tbe  moat  impreseive  of 
them  all,Trom  the  atrikiog  beauty  and  character 
of  the  countenance;  it  strongly  resembles  that 
of  the  celebrated  Antinous.  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
who  baa  aaaumed  the  title  of  Count  Snrvilliort, 
in  abowing  tboio  tUnga,  did  it  with  unaibotnd 


candour  of  comment  on  the  extraordinary  daati* 
niea  of  tbo  living  or  dead  originala  of  tbiie  maiw 
ble  portrAitat  and  Sir  Robert  ronarka*  tbat  the 

same  manly  sincerity  and  good  sense  prevailed 
in  his  occasional  observations  on  bia  own  paat 
and  proaont  nnnnor  of  life. 

He  has  a  large  domain  round  his  house,  pnr« 
chased  by  him; and  he  spends  vast  sums  of  mo- 
ney in  promoting  cultivation  of  all  sorts,  agri- 
culture, and  planting  to  a  great  extant,  oveiy 
description  of  trees,  even  from  foreign  countries, 
that  can  be  raiaed  in  the  climate.  He  iua  re- 
deemed tbooaanda  of  aeroa  from  the  waatei 
erecting  villages  and  encouraging  artificers  and 
persons  of  other  useful  talents,  to  inhabit  them, 
lie  is  universally  respected;  and  must  be,  what 
he  seems,  a  much  happier  man  in  bia  present  ex- 
patriated home,  tho  benefactor  of  all  around 
him — than  he  could  possibly  have  been  when 
aeatod  on  a  contostod  throne,  however  brilliant. 

He  is  fond  of  literary  pursuits,  and  having  read 
all  that  has  been  published  in  the  shape  of  me- 
moirs relative  to  his  brother  Napoleon,  he  de- 
l^votea  bis  leiaare  boura  to -writing  a  oommontarf 
on  the  subject,  wherein,  with  the  impartiality  of 
strict  justice  between  the  late  Emperor  of 
France  and  biatorographers,  he  means  to  set  the 
tnie  atatementa  on  tlic  one  aide,  and  tbo  falao 
ones  oh  the  other;  and  to  furnish  posterity  with, 
he  trusts,  a  really  fair  account  of  that  marvel- 
loua  man.  Tbia,  he  sayf,  bo  owes  to  tbo  memo- 
ry of  his  brother,  and  to  the  verity  of  his  histo- 
ry. Whenever  such  a  work  is  given  to  tho 
world,  it  will  certainly  be  worthy  of  attention, 
and  as  it  will  probably  come  out  while  many 
living  witnesses  of  the  time  it  tells  of,  still  exist, 
its  accuracy  must  be  subject  to  the  same  ordeal 
by  wbieb  bo  trtea  bia  eotemporary  biographers; 
and  the  free  voice  of  the  public,  woigbing  all 
the  evidence,  will  be  the  ultimate  pronouncing 
judge  of  the  real  character  of  the  deceased  Na- 
poleonic—Fare^n  jpoper. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  LACON.  • 
The  Rev.  C.  C.  Collon,  it  may  be  remembered, 
disappeared  under  very  mysterious  circumstan- 
ces about  the  time  wbon  tbo  murder  of  Wearo  bj 
ThurtcII  and  his  associates  caused  such  an 
extraordinary  sensation  in  the  public  mind.  It 
was  known  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colton  waa  in  tho 
habit  of  carrying  largo  attma  of  money-  about  fain 
person,  and  that  he  was  not  unaccustomed  to 
visit  those  dens  of.  iniquity  commonly  called 
"hella,**  In  some  of  wbieb  be  had  mot  with  John 
Thurtell.  These  circumstances,  and  the  ro* 
ports  which  obtained  circulation  of  that  crimi- 
nal'a  murderous  plans,  induced  a  very  general 
suspicion  that  tho  reverend  gentleman  had  bMn 
inveigled  and  destroyed  by  Thurtefi  ond  hia  com- 
panions. Thurtell,  however,  on  being  queationed 
a  abort  time  prior  to  his  execution  on  'the  wtlb- 
ject  of  Mr.  Colton *s  remarkable  absence,  doilio4 
all  knowledge  of  what  had  become  of  him,  a 
denial  that  turned  out  to  be  perfectly  troo-i 
If r.  Colton,  by  gambling  and  othor  oxtrnvngnlMl 
ciu»  l>id  booonn  involfnd  in  dtbl  to  a  Twy' 
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large  amoant,  principally  for  jewelUry,  and  una- 
ble to  meet  the  demanda  of  hii  eraditon,  be 
embarked  with  the  atmost  aecrecy  for  the  tTnit- 

ted  States.     He  continued  in  America  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
£arope»  bat  not  to  England.   He  took  op  hie 
abode  at  Paris,  and  there  became  well  known 
to  the  frequenters  of  No.  9,  and  other  gaming 
ealoons  of  the  Palaia  Royal.   So  eaccessful  was 
he  in  hie  epeculations,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  he  acquiredas  much  as  twenty -five 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  happy  would  it 
have  been  for  him  had  he  then  foresworn  gam- 
bling forever,  and  invested  his  money  as  he  often 
talked  of  doing,  in  the  American  funds.  He 
collected  e  considerable  number  of  valuable 
peintingi;  and  his  lodgings  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
though  the  interior  sufficiently  marked  the  ec- 
centric character  of  the  owner,  afforded  a  great 
treat  to  the  admirers  of  the  fine  arts.  Bot  invete> 
rate  attaohment  to  the  gaining  table  rendered  him 
sometime  since  a  beggar.    He  became  the  vic- 
tim of  a  conspiracy,  and  the  fancied  security 
with  which  he  eondaeted  his  operations  was  the 
fatality  by  which  he  was  ruined.    Outlawed  in 
England,  he  made  a  vain  attempt  to  prevent  the 
deprivation  of  his  living  at  Kew.   He  lost  it  by 
a  c^eree  of  the  ecclesiastical  court.   He  is  now 
living  at  Paris  in  the  most  pitiable  circumstan- 
ces— a  melancholy  example  of  the  vice  of  gam- 
'  ing.    With  a  mind  eminently  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  the  stores  of  inexhaustible  learning — 
with  powers  of  conversation  of  the  highest  order 
—with  talents  and  acquirements  fitted  to  adorn 
any  rank  or  station—- he  now  prowls  for  a  sub- 
sistence in  the  vilest  haunts  of  the  French  me- 
tropolis, and  among  the  most  infamous  wretches 
that  infest  the  Palais  Royal. 

THE  EVl?  OF  GOOD  FRIDAY. 
A  TAL£ — BY  L.  A.  WILUEB. 
PART  1. 

<•  In  ssat  of  Isne  ny  pla^infr  seal  it  drowned, 
fVhile  altaiS  Mase— and  angds  tremble  round. 

PoPZ—Eloua  to  AbeiarcU 

My  friend  Merrill  and  myself  had  determined 

to  spend  a  week  in  the  city  of  Washington,  as 
we  were  both  troubled  with  dyppepsia,  blue-de- 
vils, and  other  semi-ideai  distempers  of  the  same 
natnre.  Not  that  we  supposed  the  air  of  this 
metropolis  to  be  particularly  salubrious,  or  its 
society  extremely  attractive,  but  variety  has  its 
allurements,  and  a  change  of  scenery  is  always 
4eflirable  to  those  who  are  subject  to  ennui. 
We  arrived  in  the  city — visited  the  capitol — ad- 
mired its  Corinthian  pillars — ciiticised  the 
paintings  in  the  Rotnnda^wondered  at  the 
ladies  bonnets,  (some  of  which  were  complete 
botanical  gardens,) — strolled  down  Pennsylvania 
avenue— crossed  the  Tyber  (alias  Goose  Creek,) 
and  the  novelty  of  Washington  city  was  nearly 
exhausted.  A  visit  to  the  Navy  Yard,  President's 
house,  patent  and  post  offices,  and  the  *'depart- 
meata"  completed  the  exhanstkm,  and  onr  pa- 
tience also  was  mortally  ill  of  the  consumption. 
The  troth  is»  thora  is  much  beanty  and  jrtadeur  in 
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the  city,  but  a  ^reat  deal  of  afTeoied  importance, 
mystery  and  amtoeracy,  which  we  Ibwid  rather 
disgusting  to  t>ar  plain  notions  and  lepnblican 

principles.  The  fecond  day  after  our  arrival, 
we  went  over  to  Georgetown,  which  is  two 
miles  distant  from  Washington.  Georgetown  is 
as  plain  an  assemb  lagc  of  houses  as  ever  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  city,  town  or  bo- 
rough— but  the  works  of  nature  are  here  more 
to  be  admired  than  those  of  art.  The  ladies  are 
exquisite!  There  is  not  a  handsome  woman  in  all 

Washington,  except  Mrs.   and  Miss     — ; 

but  in  Georgetown  they  are  as  plenty  as  blaek 
berries  in  August,  or  herrings  in  Maryland.  This 
may  appear  surprising,  but  the  accounts  of  tra- 
vellers should  never  be  questioned;  my  readers, 
however,  are  permitted  to  examine  for  them- 
selves, if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  visit 
those  places.  Well,  supposing  this  question  to 
•be  settled  for  the  present,  I  will  proceed  to  ref- 
late some  of  our  adventures  in  Georgetoivn,  that 
may  appear  somewhat  extraordinary  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  world,  and  also  to 
—those  that  do. 

It  was  Thonday  evening,  we  had  just  taken 
supper  at  a  respectable  tavern,  and  sallied  forth 
to  recreate  ourselves  with  a  walk,  in  another 
street,  at  a  little  distance,  we  saw  a  number  of 
persons  all  moving  in  the  same  direction;  ewn» 
osity  induced  us  to  approach  them.  Four  women, 
dressed  in  deep  monrning,  headed  the  procession, 
their  faces  were  almost  entirely  concealed  by 
their  bonnets,  which  were  of  a  fashion  difierent 
from  those  generally  worn,  and  bending  theif 
eyes  on  the  ground,  their  appearance  was  so- 
lemn in  the  extreme.  Twenty  or  thirty  young 
females,  dressed  in  the  usual  mannoft  foUowed 
this  melancholly  group. 

Many  of  these  girle  were  elegant,  and  some  of 
them  beautiful;  one  in  particular,  attracted  the 
attention  of  my  friend.  It  was  twilight,  but  her 
charms  were  still  visible.  The  grace  of  her 
movements,  the  outlines  of  her  figure  and  coon- 
tenance,  indicated  a  female  of  exquisite  loveli- 
ness. We  followed  the  procession  until  it  entered 
a  charcb,  rather  small  but  antique  it  its  appear- 
ance ;  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  door,  with  the 
accompanying  motto,  bespoke  it  a  place  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  worship.  On  going  into  the  building, 
we  fbund  it  fitted  up  in  an  onusoal  raaaner*  the 
altar  and  the  pictures  were  hung  with  black  (in 
commemoration  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord,) 
and  many  of  the  customary  decorations  were  re* 
moved.  A  few  sickly  lamps  cast  a  melancholy 
lustre  over  the  chancel;  these  lamps  were  ar-' 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  in  a  recess  be- 
hind the  eneharisticsl  repository.  A  priest  and 
his  clerks  were  officiating  in  the  ceremony  of  the 
mass.    It  was  the  eve  of  Good  Friday. 

We  were  no  sooner  seated  than  Merrill  pro- 
posed a  removal  to  another  part  of  the  house. 
I  did  not  perceive  his  object  immediately,  but 
made  no  opposition,  because  the  change  of  place 
brought  me  marer  to  the  altar,  and  I  was  al- 
ways an  admhmrnf  the  Homaa  Catholic  rituals. 
When  the  impitMire  eeremoiqr  of  the  Lord's 
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supper  was  completed,  the  girls  belonging  to  the 
Mininary  ranged  theimelves  aromid  the  altar 

and  commenced  singing  the  hymn  of  benedic- 
tion. There  was  something  in  this  which  touch- 
ed me  sensibly;  the  voices  of  youthful  females 
are  always  capable  of  pathos  aod  thil  faculty 
was  called  forth  on  this  occasiont— 

"  To  Ihifl  mysterious  table  noir 
Our  beartu  uur  knoe»  and  aeoN  we  bow; 
Let  ancient  riiei  resign  their  piaoe 
To  nobler  eleflieiitt  of  grace, 
And  faith  for  all  defects  supply, 
Wblle  aenae  u  loit  in  tnyuiery." 

While  these  lines  were  sung  by  the  interest- 
ing choristeis,  I  oould  have  believed  in  transub- 

stantiation — or  any  other  doctrine  they  pleased 
to  advance.  In  fact,  I  did  believe,  |iro.  tern. — 
or  at  least  my  feelings  were  so  enthusiastic  that 

I  was  incapable  cf  the  short  process  of  reason- 
ing, which  genera//y  precedes  belief.  I  turned 
my  eyes  for  a  moment,  to  see  what  impression 
the  ceremonies  ha^  on  my  friend.  He  was  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  altar,  (a  great  indcco 
run  among  Catholics,)  his  eyes  fixed  on  some 
person  in  an  opposite  pew.  My  own  sight  was 
so  defective  that  I  could  net  discern  the  object 
which  appeared  bo  attractive.  Having  sur- 
mounted my  nasal  promontory  with  a  pair  of 
green  spectacles,  however,  I  was  enabled  to 
account  for  Merrill's  extraordinary  behaviour. 
The  same  young  lady  who  had  excited  our  ad- 
miration in  the  street  was  now  sitting  in  that 
pew — in  which,  also,  appeared  the  women  in 
biaclt  dresses — these  were  nuns,  belonging  to 
the  (ieorgctown  sisterhood.  If  we  admired  the 
young  lady  by  the  dim  light  in  which  we  had 
formerly  seen  her,  how  much  more  v.'nro  wo  daz- 
zled with  her  unparalleled  beauty  as  it  now  ap- 

fteared  by  the  ligiit  ot  llic  lamps.  Her  hair  w  as 
ight-brown;  her  eyes  the  finest  blue;  her  com- 
plexion clear  and  delicate,  with  a  suitable  pro- 
portion of  red  and  white;  her  teeth  were  white 
and  regular— in  short,  she  was  a  model  for  an 
Italian  artist.  I  was  pleased  to  see  her  occa- 
sionally cast  a  side-long  glanco  at  my  friend, 
who  was  certainly  a  very  genteel  and  handsome 
young  roan.  **  Devotion's seir*  appeared  some- 
times to  **  staal  a  thought  from  heaven,**  al- 
though the  fair  votaress  appeared  not  unmind- 
ful of  her  religious  duties. 

We  remained  in  the  chapel  with  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  till  after  twelve  o'clock — this 
night  being  generally  kept  as  a  vigil  by  the  La- 
tfai  church.  At  about  half  past  eleven  the  lamps 
began  to  expire,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the 
triangular  figure,  one  on  each  side  alternately, 
till  at  the  time  the  last  benediction  of  "  Domi- 
muV&bUetun**  was  heard,  only  three  lamps  re- 
mained lighted.  This  effect,  1  suppose,  was 
produced  by  a  particular  disposal  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  oil  in  the  different  lamps.  To  many  it  ap- 
peared scarcely  leasthaasopernaturai. 

A  solemn  gloom  now  pervaded  the  chapel,  and 
the  people  arose  simultaneously  to  depart.  Mer- 
rill and  myself  followed  the  piecession  that  first 
attracted  our  notice  in  the  street.  A  dark  pas- 
sage led  from  the  interior  door  of  the  chapel  to 


that  which  opened  into  the  court  or  church-yard. 
As  we  passed  through  this  vestibule  we  both 

heard  a  voice  distinctly  pronounce  the  words 
**  It  is  rai;i."* — we  started  at  the  sound,  which 
appeared  to  issue  from  a  recess  in  the  passage 
--but  no  person  could  be  seen  who  might  be  sus- 
pected of  giving  this  mysterious  intimation.  Wo 
believed  the  words  were  directed  to  us,  for  the 
adventures  of  the  night  had  created  a  kind  of 
superstitious  and  romantic  feeling  in  our  minds. 

Did  you  hear  that?"  said  Merrill,  "  this  night 
is  fated  to  be  a  new  era  in  my  life.  I  have  re- 
received  impressions  that  can  never  be  obliterat- 
ed!" 

While  we  hesitated  for  a  moment  the  outside 
door  was  closed,  and  the  faint  glimmering  of 
light  w  hich  before  found  egress,  was  now  ex* 
eluded.  Finding  ourselves  in  total  darkness, 
we  returned  hastily  to  discover  some  other  ave- 
nue by  which  we  might  leave  the  place^we 
wero  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage  by  an 
old  woman,  bearing  a  dim  lamp  in  one  hand 
and  a  broom  or  besom  in  tiiu  other.  Even  with- 
out these  appendages,  she  might  easily  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  witch.  Her  whole  frame 
shaking  with  the  palsy;  her  inilamed  eyes  and 
haggard  conntenance,  together  with  an  inde- 
scribable air  of  mystery,  made  m  almost  believe 
we  were  in  the  presence  of  an  agent  of  the 

Sowers  of  darkness.  When  she  discovered  us, 
er  surprise  seemed  to  be  even  greater  than  oar 
own,  signing  the  cross  on  her  withered  breast, 
as  if  for  protection — she  demanded  our  business 
in  that  place.  It  was  evident  that  our  answer 
was  unsatisfactory — "  why  did  we  not  depart  by 
another  door?  only  the  nuns  and  their  pupils, 
the  priests  and  their  clerks,  used  that  passage !" 
We  pleaded  ignorance ,  and  the  **  slip'Shod  sy- 
bil** led  us  to  the  door  by  which  we  bad  enter- 
ed. 

Merrill  gave  the  old  beldam  a  piece  of  money. 
"  My  good  woman,*'  said  he,  *'can  yon  oblme 
us  so  far  as  to  tell  us  who  was  the  yomg  lady 
that  followed  after  the  nuns?" 

The  one  dressed  in  white,  with  her  bonnet 
trimmed  with  green  ribbon,"  added  I,  for  '*I  was 
once  a  critic  in  those  matters,  and  actually  stOod 
behind  a  counter  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

There  was  sister  Charity,  sister  Prudence, 
sister  Patience,  and  !"  baid  the  old  wo- 
man, mollified  by  my  friend's  donation,  but  not 
yet  willing  to  understand  our  queries — she  was 
interrupted  by  Merrill. 

"  D  n  sisters, Charity,  Prudence,  and  Pa- 
tience," said  he;  "  what  do  you  think  I  want 
with  these  old  hags? — It  was  the  young  one  I 
asked  for.'* 

The  old  woman  raised  her  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment at  an  exclamation  which  she  considered 
sacrilegious  in  the  highest  degree;  then  throwing 
back  the  piece  of  money  which  Merrill  had  given 
her,  she  ordered  him  to  begone,  and  not  o6'end 
her  more  with  his  blasphemous  language.  Inow 
thought  it  time  for  me  to  interfere,  and  address- 
ing myself  to  the  ancient  portress,  I  told  her 
that 'my  foend  was  not  yet  a  n^ber  of  the 
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Catholic  church,  but  that  X  had  strong  hopes  of 
his  conveision.  I  penoaded  her  to  resnnie  the 

money,  with  a  small  addition  from  my  own  purse. 
In  short,  I  succeeded,  at  length,  in  rsstoring  a 

1)acirjcation.  By  pressing  our  enquiries,  we  then 
earned  that  the  name  of  the  young  lady  was 
Emily  Cassaud;  that  slie  was  an  orphan,  and 
faetrass  to  a  large  fortune;  that  she  intended  to 
heeome  e  member  of  the  sisterhood,  and  that 
her  property,  as  well  as  herself,  would  then  be 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church.  This  in- 
formation was  obtained  with  much  UiiBculty;  the 
old  woman  appeared  to  be  averse  to  speaking 
on  the  subject,  and  when  we  had  extorted  these 
particulars,  she  begged  us  to  retire  as  soon  as 
possible,  lest  we  should  be  discovered  in  that 
place  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour.  She  then 
returned  into  the  chapel  and  closed  the  door. 

As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  Merrill  proposed 
walking  about  the  town  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  obsenruig  that  it  was  too  late  to  gain  ad- 
mittance into  any  respectable  house.    It  will  be 

't  seen  that  my  friend  was  romantic  in  his  ideas 
and  sanguinary  in  his  temper — these  were  indeed 
two  failings  in  hit  truly  amiable  and  excellent 
character.  He  now  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
back  part  of  the  church,  and  the  outer  doors  by 
which  the  nune  and  ^eii^  companions  had  made 
their  egress.  I  attempted  to  ridicule  and  dis- 
suade him  from  this  purpose,  but  in  vain.  He 
leaped  over  a  fence  that  stood  between  him  and 
hii  objeet,  and  requested  me  to  follow.  Finding 
him  tenax  propositi,  I  passed  the  barrier,  and 

f  we  found  ourselves  in  a  place  of  burial  belong- 
ing  to  tiio  ehapal.  'At  a  little  distance  one  of 
the  tomb  atones  appeared  to.be  irradiated.  On 
approaching  we  found  this  appearance  to  be 
occasioned  by  a  light  in  the  window  of  a  small 
apartment  attachM  to  the  rear  of  the  building. 
Toe  names  of  William  and  Susanna  Cassaud  on 
the  tomb  stone  made  it  an  interesting  object ; 
and  we  were  about  to  read  the  inscription,  when 
we  wen  interrupted  by  a  most  nnexpeeted  cir- 
cumstance. 

We  heard  the  sound  of  the  chapel  door  open- 
ed and  dint,  and  presently  afterwards  we  recog- 
nised the  footatepe  and  voices  of  some  Dersona 
approaching  us  from  the  building.  There  was 
at  that  time  a  row  of  poplar  trees  on  each  side 
of  the  walk  that  leads  from  the  ehnreh  t»  the 
gate  of  the  grave  yard.  The  night  was  dark, 
the  moon  not  beioff  visible,  and  the  sky  was 
somewhat  overcast  by  vapours.  On  retiring  be- 
hind the  trees  we  were  perfectly  concealed  from 
the  observation  of  any  one  passing  through  the 
avenue.  As  the  persons  drew  near,  we  were 
not  a  little  surprised  on  diacovering  two  of  the 
nuns  with  several  of  their  youthful  attendants; 
they  had  probably  remained  behind  to  make 
their  confessions  to  the  priest  who  continued  in 
the  confeenon  room  for  that  purpose.  Without 
betraying  ourselves,  we  could  not  possibly  avoid 
hearing  their  conversation;  but  perhaps  l  am 
not  justified  in  repeating  it.  For  once,  however, 
I  will  be  guilty  of  a  slight  indecomm  in  order  to 
gratify  thjB^  corioMtji  ^        of;  nq^  veaden:—  { 


"  My  dear  £mily, (said  one  of  the  nuns,  whom 
we  afiterwarda  found  to  be  the  lady  principal  of 
the  sisterhood,)  "  you  will  shortly  be  one  of  our 

number,  you  should  therefore  withdraw  your 
mind  from  the  allurements  of  this  world,  and 
fix  youtf  undivided  attention  on  the  objecti  of  fo- 

turity.  This  night,  for  the  first  time,  I  beheld 
something  reprehensible  iii  your  conduct;  the 
young  stranger  in  the  opposite  pew  could  parti- 
cipate in  your  thoughts,  with  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  our  reliction!  Here  is  the  grave  of  your 
parents,  my  dear  Emily,  let  us  pause  on  this  con- 
secrated ground  and  ofibr  up  a  prayer  fbrthe  re- 
pose of  their  spirits.  Oh,  how  will  it  augment 
thoir  felicity  to  know  that  their  only  and  beloved 
daughter  iias  devoted  herself  to  the  service  of 
their  redeemer!** 

The  party  stopped  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
place  where  we  stood  concealed,  and  kneeling 
down,  the  nun  appeared,  at  least,  to  pray  with 
sincerity. 

The  graceful  form  of  Emily  was  nearer  our- 
selves than  any  of  the  other  figures  in  the  group; 
we  heard  her  deep  sobs,  and  I  believed  the  idea 
of  the  living  was  blended  with  the  reminiscences 
of  the  dead.  Merrill  was  almost  breath- 
less; he  had  heard  enough  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  not  indiSbrent  to  her  who  had  al- 
ready become  the  "  light,  lantern,  path,  north, 
and  guide"  of  his  conduct  and  wishes.  When 
they  arose  from  their  knees,  the  nun  said — For- 
give me,  my  Emily,  ifl  have  wounded  yottT  feel- 
ings, but  the  good  of  the  soul  must  be  my  pri- 
mary consideration — I  fear  you  are  declining  in 
health,  I  will  have  yea  walkout  every  afternoon 
with  Martha;  to-morrow,  after  veapers,  do  not 
neglect  it.  In  the  mean  time,  we  will  retire  to 
rest,  and  I  hope  (said  the  nun,  significantly,) 
your  repoM  will  not  bo  dtetwrbed  with  vain  ilia 
sions."  The  females  now  left  the  yard,  and 
we  ourselves  made  our  exeunt  by  the  same  pas- 
sage that  gave  us  entrance,  namely — over  the 
fence.  We  returned  to  the  place  where  we  had 
taken  supper,  and  having  aroused  some  of  the 
indolent  domestics  by  dint  of  severe  application 
to  the  door,  we  obtained  a  pair  of  comfortabhs 
beds,  and  (I  at  least)  was  soon  wrapped  in  a 
profound  slumber,  that  was  broken  only  by  the 
solar  beams  shining  through  the.  windows  of  our 
apartment. 

We  now  let  fall  the  curtain,  and  the  interval 
of  a  month  must  elapse  between  the  two  acts  of 
our  little  drama.  In  the  mean  while  I  dare  pro- 
mise that  this  **  first  part"  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  tale;  those  who  have  read  the  foregoing,  will 
perhaps  have  time  and  inclination  to  read  what 
followe.  Those  who  think  theb  time  can  be  bet- 
ter employed  are  advised  by  all  meam  to  pnnu# 
their  more  important  avocatione. 

Good  Nktnre  it  more  agreeable  m  conversa- 
tion than  wit,  and  givee  a  certain  air  to  the 

countenance  which  is  more  amiable  than  beauty. 
It  shows  virtue  in  the  fairest  light,  takes  ofi*  in 
some  meaenre  from  the  deformity  of  vice,  and 
nakei  even  folly  and  impertinenoe  aapportable. 
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FRASERA  VERTICILLATA. 


English  Name — American  Colombo. 

Vul<'ar  Names— Colorabd  root,  Columbia,  Indian 
Leuuce,  Yellow  Geoliao,  GoldcD  fcieal,  Curciima,  Mea- 
dow Pride,  Pyramid,  &c.  ,  « 

Genus  Frasera— Calix  persifctent,  four  parted.  Co- 
rolla spreading,  rotate,  four  parted,  scgmcuta  elliptic, 
each  havin:?  in  the  middle  a  large  bearded  gland.  Sta- 
mina four  short,  alterue  with  the  segments.  One  pistil, 
eermcn  oval  compressed,  one  style,  two  slignna^-  Cap- 
>til  oval  flat,  cue  celled,  two  valved,  scvtrai  winged  im- 
bricate seeds  mserted  on  the  valves. 

Dbscription— Root  triennial,  large,  yellftw,  rugose, 
Miberosc,  hard,  horizontal,  spindle  Bhai>€d,  two  feet 
loDp;  sometimes,  with  few  fibres.  'I  he  whole  plant  per- 
ttctly  smooth,  stem  from  five  to  ten  feet  high,  cylindri- 
cal, crec;,  solid,  with  few  branches,  except  at  the  top, 
where  tbty  form  a  part  of  the  pyramidal  iuBorescence. 
Leaves  all  verlicillate,  sesiile  and  entire.  With  a  single 
nervej  the  radical  haves  form  a  star  spread  upon  the 


ground;  they  are  elliptical  and  obtuse,  from  fire  to  tweff  e 
in  number,  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  from 
three  to  fire  broad;  constituting  the  whole  plant  in  the 
first  years,  or  before  the  stem  grows.  The  stem  Icares 
are  in  whorls  of  four  to  eight,  seldom  more  or  less, 
smaller  and  narrower  than  the  radical  leaves;  the  lowest 
are  narrow  oblong,  the  upper  lanceolate,  acute,  and 
sometimes  undulaic. 

Flowers  yellowish  white,  numerous,  large,  forming 
an  elesant  pyramidal  panicle,  the  branches  of  which 
arc  axillary  to  leaves  or  bracts,  unequally  verticilUie  oi- 
ttichotome;  this  pytamid  is  from  one  to  five  feet  long; 
the  bracts  are  ternate  or  opposite,  shorter  than  the  leaves, 
broader  at  the  base,  acute;  pedicles  la,x,  longer  than  the 
flowers,  cylindric.  Calix  deeply  four  parted,  spread- 
ing, segments,  lanceolate,  acute,  persistent,  nearly  as, 
long  as  the  Corolla,  which  is  one  inch  in  diameter,  open 
flat,  deeply  four  parted,  with  four  elliptic  cruciate  seg- 
ments, margin  somewhat  inflexed,  and  cucullate  obiuse, 
a  large  gland  in  the  middle  of  each,  convex  on  both 
sides,  ciliate.  The  four  stamina  opposite  to  the  sinuses 
and  inserted  on  them,  filainenls  short,  subulaled,  anihers 
oval  oblong,  base  notched.  Germen  central  oral,  com- 
prc»scd,  dcsinent  into  a  style  as  long,  and  having  two 
thick  glandular  stigmas.  Capsul  yellowish,  borne  on 
the  persistent  calix,  oval,  acmuinate,  very  comprtsaeu, 
margin  thin,  sides  subconvcx,  wiih  a  suture,  opening  in 
two  flat  valves,  one  celled.  Seeds  flat,  elliptic,  imbri- 
cated, winged  around,  inserted  on  the  sutures  of  the 
valves.  Sometimes  a  few  flowers  have  five  or  six  sta- 
mina, and  as  many  segmems  to  the  Corolla. 

Locality.— Ii  grows  West,  South,  and  North  of 
the  Alleghany  raouDtains;  but  neither  on  them,  nor 
K^st  of  ihera.  It  is  spread  from  the  western  parts  of 
New  York  to  Missouri  and  thence  to  Alabama  and 
Carolina.  It  is  found  in  rich  woody  lands,  open  glades 
and  meadows.  Rare  in  aome  places,  in  Olhers  ex- 
tremely abundant. 

HisTOHV. — One  of  the  handsomest  native  plants  ot 
America:  I  have  seen  it  in  the  western  glades  of 
Ktntucky  ten  ftet  high,  with  a  pyramid  of  crow<l«l 
blossoms  4  or  5  feet  long.  They  are  scentleis  and  in 
f'lll  bloom  from  May  to  July.  It  is  a  true  triennial, 
the  root  sendii.g  only' on  the  third  year  a  stem  and 
fl  )wers. 

It  bears  also  many  vulgarnames,  but  Colombo  rootis 
the  luou  common, "since  it  has  been  found  medical, 
and  very  simihir  to  Caluinbu,  once  called  Colorabo 
also,  the  Cocculus palmuiiis.  It  is  become  a  kind  ot 
substitute  for  it,  and  an  article  of  trade  on  that  ac- 
count, being  largely  collected   in  the  western  states. 

(iuALiTiKs.— The  root  is  the  oflicinal  part,  it  has  a 
BWL-elish  biticr  taste  like  Gentian,  and  resembles  Ca- 
lumba  in  appearance,  having  a  thick  yellow  bark,  and 
a  \  elloxvish  spongy  wood.  But  their  chemical  charac- 
ters are  very  diflerent,  the  Frasera  contains  Extrac- 
tive, A  marine,  and  Resin;  while  the  Coccuhts  pulma- 
tiis  cont  lins  Cinchonin,  a  biticr  Resin,  Oil,  Starch, 
Sulfate  of  Lime,  and  Columbine.  I  suspect,  however, 
thai  the  analysis  of  the  Fra&era  has  not  been  accurate, 
and  that  it  contains  Inuline  or  a  peculiar  substance, 
7'Vusemjf,  intermidiato  between  luulinc  and  Calum- 
bine.  It  yields  its  qualities  to  watefaiid  alcohol.  The 
leaves  are  also  bitter. 

pBOPEUTir.s — F.metic  and  Calh&rtio  when  fresh^ 
Tonic,  aniiseplic  and  febrifuge  when  diy.  When  first 
brouhgt  into  notice  it  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the 
Calumba,  and  snbstiiuted  thereto;  but  has  been  found 
to  be  inferior,  A.  Ives  even  contends  th.it  it  is  infe- 
rior to  many  other  native  tonics.  It  has,  however, 
the  advantage  over  them  to  afford  a  very  large  root, 
otlcn  AVC'igliing  severitl  pnands,  Hn<l  to  sell  cheap :  it 
it  is  about  eiprd  to  Geniiau  and  Rhubarb,  in  diseases, 
of  the  stomach,  atid  debility.  It  has  cured  a  wide 
spread  gangrene  of  the  lower  Lnibs  by  internal  u»- 
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and' extern»r  ai>pnc',U)on,.«Bei»  feirl  bad  failed.  It 
avaiU  in  IntermitieoU  like  other  pure  bitters,  and  ia 
exteniivelr  uaed  in  the  Western  States  in  Fevers, 
Cholics,  Griping,  Nausea,  relaxed  stomach  and  bow- 
elf,  Indigestion,  &CC.  Am  a  purgative  it  is  substituted 
to  Rhubarb  in  many  eatet,  particularly  for  Children 
and  Pregnant  Women,  being  found  serviceable  in  the 
«onstipation  of  iiregoanajr*  &o..  It  has  the  advantage 
nr not  heating^  the  bodjr.  Cold  water  is  said  to  add  to 
its  efficiency  and  prevent  nausea  or  eroesis.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  powder  in  hot  water  and  sugar  will 
1^  immediate  relief  in  caae  of  heavy  fooil,  loading 
H  weak  stomach.  It  is  a  good  corrector  of  the  bile 
alone  or  united  with  other  bitters.  Clayton  and 
Sehoepf,  cHlliiig  it  Siaertia  dtfhrmis,  say  tliat  it  Is 
employed  in  imndice,  scurvy,  gout,  suppressed  men- 
struatioD  and  is  a  specific  in  hydrophobia !  these  indi- 
eatiOM  require  oonlirmatioa.  The  robt  oeghl  to  be 
eeiteeted  from  the  fiili  of  the  second  year  to  the  spring 
of  the  third  year  growth;  when  in  blossom  the  root 
beeoines  fiofier  and  leas  bitter.  The  doses  are  two 
drachms  of  the  powder,  one  or  two  ounces  of  tfie 
inftision;  an  extract  of  it  ought  to  be  made  which 
would  probably  be  like  that  of  GenthiB}  a  Vinei^ar  is 
jnade  of  it  in  the  West,  useful  at  a  refrigerant  tonio, 
file.  * 

RKMARca— The  Frasera  deserves  to  be  «nlt1vated 

for  its  beauty  and  utility.  It  grows  early  from  seeds. 
It  begins  (o  disappear  like  the  Ginseng,  from  large 
tracts  of  country,  by  being  wastefulljr  gatbertdk  Per- 
haps the  trui>  Caiumba  might  also  bo  euhiTirted  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  . 


Wrr  AHD  SENTIJHBHT. 


Chancellor  Kent. — On  one  occasion,  be- 
fore the  Chancellor,  in  the  case  of  an  alleged 
frmud,  (betCowifel,  in  the  coarse  of  tho  arg n* 

nienl  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question,  attempt- 
ed to  strengthen  points,  naturally  weak,. bv  sup- 
posing a  caae.  *Suppo8e,Vsaid  he,  "vow  honor 
stole  a  horse,  and' — 'Stop,atoj^*  aaia  the  Chan- 
cellor, 'it's  not  a  supposablo  case,  sir.*  *  Well 
then,  your  honor,'  continued  the  Counsel,  after 
xeeovering  from  a  momentary  coafasion,  *8up- 
posc  I  sitole  the  horse.'  'Very  likt^  lir^  nty 
likel'  added  the  Cbancellor.  • 


A  ahon  time  aince  a  mediMl  gentleman,  re- 
siding in  a  neighbouring  town,  ordered  a  coat  of 
a  tailor,  which  was  made  and  sent  home.— On 
being  tried  on,  th«  tailor  declared  that  it  fitted 
admirably,  but  his  customer  differed  so  much 
from  him  in  opinion,  that  he  returned  the  coat 
and  would  not  wear  it.  A  few  days  after  this 
oeeii»ene«,  the  tagplor  net  the  gentleman  allud- 
ed to  at  a  funeral,  and  addressed  him  with 
*»Ah,  doctor,  you  are  a  h^ppy  man."  "Why 
80?**  replied  the  •tlnr.  "Why,  beeanie  yeu  ne- 
ver have  any  of  your  bad  work  returned  on  your 
hands,"  directing  his  custQOtat'a  attantioiD  at  the 
same  time  to.tbe  grave. 


The  Caliph  Mabadi  waa  passionately  Ibnd  of 

hunting.  Being  lost,  he  entered  into  a  peasant's 
bouse,  and  asked  drink.  His  host  brought  him 
a  crone  of  wine,  of  which  he  drank,  and  then 

ayktd  him,  *Hhfi  kw%  «|io.h«  WM?*  •Ilo,*  ibotbnaMmaldy  and.aifcly, 


replied  the  Arah.  <I  am  ono  of  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  Caliph's  court.*  He  thei  took 
another  draught,  and  again  asked  the  peasant 
'if  he  knew  him?'  He  answered,  that  be  had 
just  told  him  who  bo  was.  *Not  at  all,*  replied 
Mahadi.  '1  am  greater  than  I  have  said.'  He 
took  another  draught,  and  repeated  his  question. 
Tho  Arab,  wearied  with  the  catechism,  replied 
lo  him,  that  he  had  been  explaining  himself 
upon  that  subject.  '  No,'  said  the  prince,  '  I 
have  not  yet  told  you  all.  I  am  the  Caliph,  be- 
fore whom  all  people  prostrate  tbemaelTeB.'  At 
these  words  tho  Arab,  instead  of  falling  {^ros- 
trate, took  the  cruise,  and  replaced  it  whence 
he  took  it.  Tb^  Caliph,  in  astonishment,  and 
believuig  that  bb  put  away  the  vase  on  aoooont 
of  his  presence,  wished  to  assure  him  against 
the  fear  of  having  transgressed  the  law  of  Ma- 
homet, which  forbids  wine.  *0b!  it  isnottbat,*^ 
replied  the  Arab;  'but  that,  if  you  should  drink 
another  draught,  I  am  afraid  that  you  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  prophet;  and  that  finally,  at 
the  last  drinking,  yott  would  make  me  belloTe 
yea  waa  tho  Omnipotent  God  himself,* 

Speakjicg  Out. — Those  who  have  never 
spoken  in  public,  can  scarcely  judge  of  the  con- 
sternation of, an  old  lady  who  spoke  out  in 
church.  — It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  country, 
towns,  for  those  who  lived  several  milea  from 
the  chnrcb  to  remain  daring  the  interval  be- 
tween  morning  and  evening  service.    On  this 
occasion  she  had  taken  some  milk  in  a  pitcher 
for  the  children; — and  in  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  worship,  a  dog,  who  had  followed 
them  into  the  pew,  thrust  his  head  into  the 
pitcher^    Whether  his  head  was  too  large,  or 
the  pitcher  too  small,  it  is  not  our  province-  N> 
determine*,  but  having  regaled  himself  the  pitch* 
er  still  obstinately  retained  its  position,  and  he 
was  discovered  backing  out,  with  the  pitcher 
stuck  fast  upon  his  head  and  the  milk  stream- 
ing in  every  direction  on  his  head  and  shoul* 
ders — "Ciet  out  pup!"  says  the  old  iady.  Frigh- 
tened at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice — "0  dear, 
I  spoke  out  in  meeting!"  said  she— "There!  I 
spoke  ageing  dear,  me,  1  keep  Ulkiog  all  tho 
Ume. 

ft  is  a  plain,  but  faithful  saying,  eat  your- 
hrown  bread  first,  nor  is  there  a  belter  rule  for 
ayoimg  man's  outset  in  tho  world.    While  you 
continue  single  you  may  live  within  as  narrow 
limits  as  you  please;  and  it  is  then  yon  most  be- 
gin to  save  in  order  to  be  provided  for  the  more, 
enlarged  expenses  of  your  future  family.  Besides, 
a  plahl  firag^l  life  is  then  supported  most  cheer- 
fully; it  is  your  own  choice,  and  is  to  be  justified 
on  the  best  and  most  honest  principles  in  tho 
world,  and  you  have  nobody's  pride  to  straggle 
with,  or  appetites  to  master  bat  year  own.  A» 
you  advance  in  life,  and  success,  it  will  be  ex-w 
pected  you  should  give  yourself  greater  indul- 
gence; and  you  may  then  be  allowed,  to  d9>. 
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A  Swedish  peaaant  spoke  conteroptuousl^r  of 
the  king,  laying — **I  dont  caro  a  fig  for  Berna- 

dotte."  The  peasant  was  arrested,  and  under 
an  ancient  law  of  the  kingdom,  condemned  to 
death.  The  king  immediately  pardoned  the 
peasant,  and  ordered  the  law  to  be  repealed. 
"But,"  said  the  king  to  the  judge,  "1  do  not 
like  to  be  insuUed ,^ and  therefore  1  cannot  let 
this  man  off  without  0OIIM  pantshment,  you  will, 
therefore,  please  to  go  to  his  house  and  say  to 
him  in  my  name — "Since  you  djn't  caro  a  fig 
for  Bernadotte,  Bemadott»  douH  care  a  fig  for 


It  is  aanounced,  with  apparent  gravity,  in  the 
New.Yorh  Daily  Advertiaor,  that  Mr.  G.  R. 

Liilibridge,  Bianufacturer  of  patent  stocks,  has 
discovered  a  chemical  composition  that  will 
turn  the  color  of  the  negro  to  that  of  the  white 
nan. 


For  the  lovers  of  the  Romantic. 
Miss  Arabella  Scinderilla  Georgictta  Gulielmi- 
jux  Cliiihmaclaver  Petweet  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter oHond  and' indulgent  pirents;  she  was  in 
the  ear^  bloom  and  gay  promise  of  aixteen. 
SMie  was  beantiful  beyond  the  fairest  of  her  sex 
— beyond  all  parallel  of  earthly  amotion.  Her 
radiant  eyes  wp-e  like  two  rival  suns  in  the  arch 
of  heaven's  firmament;  her  forehead  wassmooiii 
and  fair  as  seven  times  polished  alabaster;  her 
maidenly  cheeks  were  like  two  luscious  peach- 
es, glowing  with  a  gentle  red,  inviting  and  yet 
ahrbking  from  the  kiaeee  of  the  breese;  her  lips 
were  the  exaet  copy  and  sweat  semblance  of 
two  slices  of  ripe  watermellon,  so  red  and  so 
inviting;  her  teeth,  were  not  like  those  of  mortal 
months,  so  feir,  so  white— <tbey  were  evidently 
made  to  set  off  her  heavenly  countonance,  ra 
ther  than  for  the  gross  purposes  of  mastication ; 
*  her  neck  was  graceful  as  the  swan's,  and  smooth 
and  white,  and  eloar  as  the  fairest  spermaceti 
eandle.  But  were  wo  to  attempt  to  describe 
each  of  lier  indescribable  perfections,  we  should 
never  have  done^-eofBee  to  say.  In  ail  personal 
loveliness  she  was  perfection  itself  doubly  per- 
fected; and  hec  mind  was  every  way  fitted  to 
adorn  so  fair  a  person.  Such  was  Miss  Arabel- 
la Scinderilla  Oeorgietta  Gnlielmina  Clishma- 
claver  Petweet;  and  yet  she  was  mortal — yes, 
she  was  mortal  aa  the  mortallestl  How  shall 
we  relate  the  hA^rt-iending  ul«— we  wonU 
try. 

TuE  Intellect^ — One  proof  of  the  supe- 
rior and  independent  exeellence  o£  this  lofty  en- 
dowment, may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
bmte  creation  have  the  senses  in  far  greater 

rirfeclion  than  man,  and  yet  their  external 
nowledgo  is  a  blank  in  eompari^  with  his. 
A  raven  can  scent  its  pwey  at  a  distance  of  many 
leagues;  a  hog  can  smell  a  truffle  that  is  buried 
under  the  earth ;  an  eagle  caa  see  an  object 
with  distinctness  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles;  the  fall  of  a  leaf  cannot  escape  the  ear 
«f  a  sleeping  hare i  the  polypus,  says  DumertJ, 


is  capable  of  receiving  light  itself  by  its  fioenei* 
of  totteh;  most  qnadrufieda  are  enabled  io  dis- 

tinguish  more  accurately  between  wholesome 
and  poisonous  herbs,  than  the  most  accomplish- 
ed and  laborious  botanist;  and  yet  by  his  inteU 
lect  alone  man  is  able  to  trinmph  over  the  com- 
parative deficiency  of  his  senses;  and  with  in- 
ferior modes  of  acquiring  knowledge,  to  rise  to 
that  prodigious  superiority  which  he  poeaenee. 
Tales  of  th«  senses. 

How  SCHOLARS  ARE  MADE. 

Costly  apparatue  and  splendid  cabinets,  havo 

no  magical  powers  to  make  Bcholare,  In  all 
circumstances,  as  a  man  is,  under  God  the  ma-  • 
ker  of  hie  own  fortune,  so  is  he  the  maker  of  hie 
own  mmd.  The  Creator  hae  so  constituted  tho 
human  intellect  that  it  can  grow  only  by  its  own 
action,  and  by  its  own  action  it  will  most  cer- 
tainly and  Becessarily  grow.  Every  man  most 
therefore  in  an  important  sense,  educate  him- 
self. His  book  and  teacher  are  but  helps;  tl^e 
work  h  his.  A  man  is  not  educated  until  he 
has  the  ability  to  summon,  as  an  act  of  emergen- 
cy, all  hib  mental  powers  in  vigorous  exercise  to 
eilisct  his  proposed  object. — It  is  not  the  man 
that  hae  aeen  most,  or  hae  read  most,  who  can 
do  this;  such  a  one  is  io  danger  of  being  homo 
down,  like  a  beast  of  burden,  by  an  overloaded 
m-dsa  of  other  men's  thoughts.  Nor  is  it  the 
roan  who  can  boaet  merely  of  native  vigor  and 
capacity;  the  greatest  of  all  the  warriers  that 
went  to  the  soige  of  Troy,  had  not  the  pre-emi- 
nence beeattee  nature  had  given  him  strength,, 
and  be  carried  the  largest  bow,  but  because 
seff  discipline  had  taiiight  him  how  to  bend  if. 
—D.' Webster.    '  t 

Customs. — At'^c  balls  In  Brazil  both  the  ca- 
valiers and  their  dark-eyed  partners  dance  un- 
gloved. To  present  a  gloved  hand  to  a  lady 
would  be  taken  aa  an  insnlt,  as  inferring  the  ex* 
istenee  on  her  part  of  some  cutaneoni  dieorden 


Exercise. — Persons  whose  habits  are  seden- 
tary, deceive  themselves  into  a  belief  that  nrave 
physical  exercise  will  preserve  health — and  ac- 
cordingly take  daily  walks  for  that  purpose, 
while  the  current  of  their  thooghts  reniaina  un- 
changed.— This  is  a  radical  error.  7  be  only  exer- 
cise that  can  produce  a  really  beneficial  result, 
is  that  which  breaks  up  the  train  of  ideas,  anci 
diverts  them  into  new  and  various  ebannele. 
An  eminent  writer  says  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
endeavor  o^  every  man  to  derive  his  reflections 
from  the  ebjeets  aromid  him,  for  it  is  to  no  pur-> 
pose  that  he  alters  hie  poeilion,  if  his  attention, 
continues  fixed  to  the  sanre  point.'  This  is  no. 
doubt  true;  and  in  order  to  th6  attainment  of 
any  advantage  by  exercise,  especidliy  w«lkt0|r, 
the  mind  should  bo  kept  open  to  the  access  of 
every  new  idea,  and  be  so  disengaged  from  the 
predominance  of  any  particular  thoughts,,  as 
easily  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  eotertaia* 
ment  whiah  may  be  dcawa  ficom  snrrounding  ob» 
jects.  . 
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Zl  -  Ml. la. 


whither'  •  •  wft7. 


Love*!  m 'lor  •  nel-ta, 


Ital  wUto 


flzffzt 


I  play. 


^  ^  ^   ^       ^^  b<*.^ 

fio,  I  liaye  lingered  too    long  on  my  road, 


1^  ^ 

^  1^ 

:  1 

1 

• 

-SjJ  

Night  ia    a^-  vaac  -  log,  Tb« 


± 


Brigand's  a  '  tiroad. 


Doely  Zi 


lel  -  la 


'1$  

liove'i  Ri 


Ml  •  la, 


J. 


Ae  nay  not  hear; 


4-= 


Churining    ZI   -   tel  •  la, 


why  abould'at  tboa  care. 


ftlight  ia  not      darker      than     tby  raven        hair ;      Aud  tLoae  b/igbt  eyes,  if  the     Urigand  sboald 
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TBE  CAiKBT. 


Verse,  the  pure  language  of  Ultioill,il  oll'd, 

Thf  vi"-Iiic!(?  ot"  ornrlcs  flivinc," 
 L_  .  


HORACE  IN  FUILADEJLPUIA. 
ODB  I?^TO  BICHARD  RUPBIC^  £■«. 
Solntnr  aorii  hfons,  gvaU  vice  v«rii  •!  Frvowi**  k  9, 

Sharp  winter  is  disgoWd  at  last — 

I'm  Kla4  to  aee  t(,  i  declarej 
Fvt  I  dMifttt  tlM  MwOem  blut. 

And  bail  nd  «Mw  I  eauMt  Immw 

Instead  of  these,  we've  pleasant  galM 

Aa  aweet,  I  think,  as  any  puff 
Tluit  Uetty'a  scarlet  lip  exukf 

Whw  not  ambrownM  by  nppee  nmSl 

tht  ■tMHtt'boats  now  tbcir  engines  ply, 

And  Imtc  a  train  of  smoke  beliiad, 
Which  hangs  upon  the  placid  sky. 

Like  jerkin  bine  with  sable  ILn^d. 

Tbe  horses  now  no  stables  need. 

No  shelter  now  the  cows  require, 
And  he  must  be  a  dunce  indeed, 

Who  roasts  bis  shins  before  a  fire. 

Now  Betty  Sharp,  in  Cherry  ttreet, 
Doth  her  nocturnal  reveli  boM; 

Her  daoiscls,  with  alternate  feet, 
More  o'er  the  fleer,  as  I  am  toldj 

Tbe  (iddles  playing  all  the  while; 
Tit  well  her  husband  does  not  know, 

Be  at  his  blacksmith-shop  must  toil, 
,  And  teach  his  boys  to  beat  and  blow. 

Now  ladies  may  their  bonnets  bind 

With  real  roses,  fresh  and  fair| 
With  which  the  artificial  kind,. 

Of  tatiii  made,  caonot  eonpeiei 

'Tia  pleasant  now  to  take  a  bite 

Of  mutton,  (critics  spare  noe  here!) 
Or  beef,  if  that  your  taste  delight, 

And  waah  it  down  with  Dawaon'a  beer. 

Pale  death,  while  passing  thro'  tte  tow% 

isst  gives  a  tap  at  every  door, 
Nor  asks,  like  an  ill-maonered  clqwn, 

VYhetiief  4he  Iblki  an  rieh  er  |Mwr. 
Mv  friead,  as  snre  as  Dick's  your  nanae. 

You'll  have  to  tread  the  downward  road. 
To  dost  return,  from  whenee  yon  cntM^ 

And  leeic  the  gmra^  didikfd  nbode*. 

f^gn  all  must  meet,  however  high 
Their  rank,  or  low  their  statian  here, 

Asd  yon,  tnong  them.,  nraat  eupp^ 
The  aojeet  for  n  tear. 

tX^s  melancholy,  Dick,  indeed, 

To  think  that  such  as  you  must  fall. 
Who  love  to  sec  a  bottle  bleed, 

And  think  the  girle.arf— all  in  .nl^ . 


But  e'en  tbe  en1ivenin<»  bottle  fails 

Man's  frail  existence  to  prolong, 
And  death  o'er  beauty's  bloom  profaik* 

And  interdida  the  aweetcat  aong. 

Beisho!— theaeaolileetamake  me  sad, 

Old  Flaccos  waa  n  enrions  fellow. 
That  one  gay  moment  nerer  had. 

Until  the  glnn  had  made  hbn  aMUoir# 

TO  SCIO. 

Thy  spleiulid  churches  once  so  gey. 
Are  mouldering  now  into  decay; 
Thy  waUe  with  weeda  are  overgrown, 
And  tbe  serpent  eoilt  roond  tbe  altar  ttOMa. 

Thy  palaces  gay  and  thy  marble  imlle, 

And  the  pictures  grand  which  graeedthdrwallli^ 

Arc  all  drsitroycd— for  the  Moslem  fiM 
Have  laid  thy  lotty  columns  low. 

Tbe  street  where  once  tbe  bnsy  throng 
Pnned  to  and  fro  nil  the  dny  long^ 
Is  now  deserted— aad  tba  hare 
Doih  roam  qaite  nnmoleated  then. 

Tbe  INirkbh  aword  thy  aona  haa  slain, 

And  their  bones  lie  bleaching  on  the  plain; 
Thy  aged  sires  have  felt  the  smarts 
Of  ibmn*a  aleel  witUn  their  hearta. 

Thy  virgins  too.  are  held  as  slaves — 

S""  foea  they're  borne  aeroat  tbe  wave« — 
e  hmband  firom  the  wife  iatnrn, 
And  helfricnndda  and  nalrona  moan. 

In  thy  halls  which  now  m  ruins  lie, 
Once  was  feastiuj^,  tuirth,  and  revelry; 
Hut  Scions  gay,  bi-r  proud,  her  brave. 
Lie  aliunlicriijg  in  the  ulant  grave. 

The  orange  and  the  olive  grove, 

Where  once  with  pleasure  I  did  rove. 

It  now  deserted — all  is  lone, 

Which  once  so  bright  and  beauteoiw  efaone.  !tf  ^ 

SERENADE* 

TO  MISS  R.  E.  B. 
Wake,  I^ady,  wake— thy  slumbera  break,. 

The  Minstrel's  harp  is  strung. 
And  thro'  the  glade,  in  serenade, 
lt>i  md^ic  chords  have  rung. 

To  thee,  to  thee,  its  minstrelsy, 

In  thrilling  notes  arise — 
To  breathe  thy  name,  ihe  harper  came,^ 

He  claims  no  greater  prine. 

At  nlf^'a  lone  noon,  the  silvery  nOMi,. 

Doth  thro'  thy  lattice  peep; 
And  dreams  of  luve,  blest  from  above. 
Their  Tiffila  n^er  thee  keep. 

Tho'  lover  mate,  hi-s  mellow  flclc,. 

With  joy  salutes  thine  ear; 
And  proucf  the  swell,  of  eonvent  bcU, 

Re-echoed  far  and  near. 

Then  maiden  wnkcf  thy  vision  brenk^ 

The  mist  of  love  dispel, 
And  with  a  nod,  the  drowsy  god, 

Will  cry,  "  Dear  maid,  farewelL** 

Indaya  of  jone,  the  Troubadour,  - 
Oftanngof  Ledy  bright;  * 
WHh  light  guitar,  by  twinkling  at«r,. 

Forsook  the  field  of  fight. 

And  now  to  tAe«,  his  minstrelsy, 
Tby  Traubndmar  dolh  brin^ 

And  at  thy  shrine,  in  vokrs  the  nine,, 
T^y  prfise^  l9ve,  to.  sing;. .  A^ 
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THE  WIV^CK  OF  TIME. 
Lo!  <Pm  my  muet  softly  tteali 
The  drear  and  agonizing;  thought, 
Which  to  my  buroiog  soul  reveal* 
The  wreck  by  time'a  domiBion  wroHghl} 
Still  f comyonth  to  age. 

At  ffawt  firon  lafimt  ipots  iraVo  DonOf 
Through  ev'ry  storm  and  tempest'*  nifOJ 
Harrying  o'er  that  happy  morn 
Of  airy  thoughts  and  fancies  wiM« 
By  imiliog  iQlaocy  beguiled;. 
Then  barsting  through  the  naze  of  time, 
Titura  rolling  o'er  with  march  sublime, 
Haa  pluat'd  me  awiftly  in  the  atrife 
And  UmaoU  of  •  atormy  life. 
Oh!  could  I  change  one  moment  now, 
Of  what  the  dazzling  world  caila  bUaa, 
fW  hours  of  fancied  pain  aadwiH 
Inpending  o'er  the  dark  abysa  j 
nrwoald  be  e*cn  bliaa  too  pure  to  Into, 
A  flash  of  lightning  o'er  the  waste, 
To  gild  the  passing  houra  of  wo, 
AmTmeliorate  the  lerelling  blew. 
That  time  all  powerful  and  great, 
Has  wafted  o'er  my  cbequerM  fate. 
Alas!  a  little  while  and  I, 
Amid  the  ahont  «Dd  joyous  cry, 
Of  eariy  fHendt  to  mem'ry  dear, 
Scarce  brealh'd  a  sii^h  or  abed  a  tear; 
When  life  was  young  and  hope  was  new, 
And  flowrets  blaom'd  around  the  spring 
Of  passions  warm  and  friendships  taae, 
Which  sportive  glee  so  light  could  bring, 
To  bound  me  o'er  the  tide  of  time, 
Witb  foelinga  pare  and  thought  sublime. 
But  wrerV  now  from  ev'ry  tie, 
That  bade  my  bosotn  thrill  with  blisis, 
A  mother's  voice — a  brotber's  ey^, 
A  aitter'a  pure  and  holy  kiss. 
Thus  void  and  lonely  is  oar  lot. 
E'en  soft  affection's  foant  snbKme, 
Though  deeply  in  the  bosom  wrnuq;ht, 
Must  perisk  through  the  wreck  of  time. 

THERESA. 

Lints  accompanying  a  Miniature* 
Ay,  take  k  lady;  'tia  the  faee 

Ofhitu  whose  feelings  all  are  thine: 
Would  ih^t  the  pencil 'd  art  eould  trace 

The  heart  be  ofFera  at  thy  shrine  1 
Tes,  take  it;  and  in  after  hours 

Thoughts  of  paat  days  it  may  renews 
When  lore  and  hope  wreathed  Ur»  wHh  flowersi 

And  youth  flung  o'er  them  blOOBI  and  dew. 
To  memory  may  it  oft  recall 

Fond  thoQghts  of  him  who  now  is  far. 
Yet  worships  ihee — his  own — his  all; 

Love's  sacred  slu  iae — life's  leading  star ! 
Thoughts  of  the  bonr— the  cherished  hour. 

When  first  he  spoke  of  hopes  long  nursed; 
The  rooQuliglit  walk — the  dew-geram'd  bowei>— . 

Love's  earliest-sigh  and  passing  burst. 
Thoughts  of  the  ;  ;f  r'<iEi;  time;  the  teai — 

The  lingering  clasp — the  bosom's  swell; 
The  whispered  hope — the  rising  tear — 

The  last  long  kiss — the  shJ  farewell: 
He  asks  not  thine — Skill  cannot  trace 

The  azure  softness  of  thine  eye} 
The  soul,  the  music  of  thy  face, 

Varying  as  hues  of  summer  sky. 

And  could  it  be,  'twere  useless  art; 

Why  should  he  ever  wish  it  done. 
When  deep  is  traced  upon  bis  heart, 

Tl»  image  <tf  hi*  own  loved  one !  MYBA. 


AMELIA. 

Ah!  who  ie  ytm  wanderer  that  peMtrely  strays 

In  the  solitude,  sileace,  and  gloom  of  the  night. 
While  the  moon,  dull  and  clonded,  emits  her  faint  raya. 
And  throws  o*er  the  desert  a  wan,  gUouncring  light? 

*Tii  Andte,  the  eoee  btooning,  beantiM  one!— 

O,  list  to  the  accents  of  griet  and  despair 
That  burst  from  her  hps— and  the  sorrowing  moan 
ThatfiUhily  tireOs  and  resounds  duo'  the  tir. 

<  Still,  still  shall  I  wander dSstraeted,  forlen!'— 
Shall  no  sunshine  of  happiness  ever  again 

Revisit  this  heart  that  is  blighted  and  torn 
By  the  pangs  of  temorse,  of  aillictien  and  paint 

'The  night-winds  are  hush'd— not  a  breete  sHn  the 

grove — 

Crsation  lies  wrapt  in  a  death-like  repose- 
To  yon  wiliom  Ihnt  htag  o'er  the  valley  Ftt  wve^ 
When  the  river  in  h^iantf   ' — 


<  There,  soothed  by  the  murmurs  of  that  gentk 

I'll  try  to  forget  the  dark  woes  of  the  past, 
Till  quie^  leliim  to  my  thoughts,  .and  a  glean 
Of  oomfoflt  enohecr  my  lone  boaon  at  laat 

'  But  ah!  reoeileetion  brings  back  to  my  sight, 
The  scenes  of  my  early,  my  happier  hours, 

When  all  to  my  young  heart  was  lovely  and  brieht— 
And  I  wandered,  nt  will,  in  oontentmen^a  oafan 

howen. 

*  When  cheerfulness,  pleasure  and  plenty  were  mine, 
And  the  garland  ol  peace  deluhted  1  wove, 

Nor  with'ring  guilt  had  pollnted  the  shrine 
Of  viitne,  of  bean^  aM  innocent  Iflvo* 

'Twas  then,  in  the  spring-tide  of  life  that  my  soul 
As  the  young  matin  warbler  was  fearle^  and  gay; 
The  joys  of  my  ehildhood  then  knew  nd^ntrol. 
And  beiiofe  me  bhion'd  flmvert  too  bd|ht  for  dooay. 

<  Rear'd  up  'neath  devoted  and  food  parents'  cam^ 

WJiose  dearest,  whose  ev'iy  hope  centred  in  me, 
Who  tenderiy  strove  to  pioaatve  from  each  snare. 
To  gnido  and  piotoetnqr  teU  inftney. 

'  I  Houriah'd  awhile,  and  each  day,  as  it  past. 
More  blooming,  contented  and  bappy  1  grew; 

My  brow  with  no  shadows  of  care  was  o'ercast, 
And  henith  o'eriny  cheek  spraad  her  naeala  hna. 

'And  early  those  parents  insOll'd  in  my  mind 

The  prectt)tsol  virtue,  religion  and  truth, 
And  taught  that  in  trouble  a  solace  I'd  find 
From  the  God  J  had  iomht  in  the  daja  of  oiy  yonlh. 
# 

Those  moments  were  wfoafd  vrith  the  puett  delightj 

Moments,  alas!  I  can  ne'er  see  again; 
And  thought  and  remembrance,  all,  ail  but  excite 
Despob'e  wildest  vavings,  to  madden  my  hnin. 

Unsuspecting,  confiding,  I  listen'd  to  lore, 
To  mna,  who,  with  seeming  affection's  soft  sigh, 
And  ardent  devotion,  ott  vow'd  that  he'd  prove 
Forever  nnehang'd  in  truth  and  oonstan^. 

'  But  when,  havin(>  lured  me  afar  from  my  home, 
Deceitful  and  ialse,  this  fond  heart  be  had ' 

He  left  me  poor,  helpless,  unfriended,  to  roam 
An  eidle,  idMudon'd,  betray'd,  and  undone. 

» And  now,  of  earth's  ev'ry  enjoyment  bereft. 
Where,  where  shall  this  sorrowful  bosom  find  peace? 

Ah,  yes!  there  is  one  cnn5olation  still  left, 
In  yon  stream  shall  these  soul-rending  agonies  cease. 
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'  Tte  winds  as  tbey  moarnfullT  moan  thro'  the  willows, 
Shall  ehaunt  mj  last  fuDeral  dirge  o'er  tbe  lone  apott 
Where,  wrapt  in  deep  sleep,  *Maai  Hm  catan  hMriif 

billows, 

I  lie,  all  forgetting;,  and  by  all  forgot.' 

She  ^zed  for  awhile  on  tbe  marmuring  itream, 

That  soon  was  to  yield  her  a  dark,  cheerleas  erare, 
On  whose  breaat  alept  the  bm»*s  uM  muI  MMttfal 


waTe. 
CARLOS. 


RAIL  ROADS  AND  STEAM  COACBfiS. 
Cooie.  geAtlMiicn,  all  who  wish  well  to  the  cauaa 
Otbmrnal  improvment,  and  give  your  applaoae, 
Who  would  wish  omnipresence  at  least  to  command, 
And  help  me  to  sing  ot  the  steam  boat  by  land. 

All  yoQ  who  would  take  a  tmall  horn  at  New  York, 
And  be  ready  to  dine  at  the  eity  of  (}ork, 

In  Paris  driuk  porter,  or  champagne  at  tbreet 

And  at  Constantinople  be  ready  for  tea. 

All  you  who  would  wish  to  be  partially  bragg'd  at. 
For  rtsting  in  ten  minvlce  eflar  at  E^at; 
At  midnight  in  China  to  see  the  great  wall, 
And  at  daybreak  in  Boston  at  Bachelors'  Hall. 

Ail  you  who  would  wish  this,  come  help  roe  to  siog 
Of  Meam  boats,  and  stages,  and  coaches,  the  Meg, 
For  of  all  the  steam  stages  of  air,  earth,  or  sea. 
The  knd  steamer  coach  is  the  cari  iage  for  me. 

Yoa  mar  talk  of  Mongolfier^s  tremeodous  balloon. 
And  of  Madame  de  Blanchard,  who  saii'd  to  the  moon; 
Of  her  hoaband,  who  saii'd  o'er  from  England  to  France 
Ai  a  piece  of  great  Howe  and  ft  ajiiM  of  raoaanee. 

fiat  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  a  man  at  New  York, 

Ten  minutes  from  Baltimore,  loaded  wiih  pork. 
Shall,  in  search  of  a  market,  take  Boston  abou^ 
And  from  Orl^bs  return  ere  Us  segar  is  ooL 

Yoa  BMf  talk  of  the  President's  messave,  the  apeed 

With  which  it  was  carried  by  Jackson^s  grey  steed, 
But  the  time  is  at  hand,  and  in  London  'tia  hinted. 
The  first  iheetahaU  be  read  ere  the  second  is  printed. 

Aye,  the  time  is  at  hand,  and  I  mean  to  share  it, 
W  hen  I'll  light  up  my  pipe  in  mj  anqg  little  ganet, 
And  ere  breakfast  is  ready,  for  ttrauMre  aaluoos, 
Joit  stniU  into  Italf  near  Mowit  Teaariiii. 


Pass  OTcr  to  Greece,  sptml  a  minute  at  Arta, 
Take  a  peep  at  old  Athens,  and  Corinth  and  Spartaj 
Driak  at  Heleioii'a  fDontafai,  and  visit  ItenaaiBs^ 
Then  letan  hoaia  to  hreakfiuton  ooffiM  and  *^ 


Not  finding  it  ready,  I'll  write  a  short  ditty. 
Then  uke  a  short  jaunt  to  see  Pompeii's  city. 
In  Naples'  great  musenm  loiter  aWhile, 
And  UUNI,  dana'ae,  to  Rome  drire  tandaoi  in  i^yla* 

Take  aboard  the  old  Pope,  and  to  Florence  and  Venice 
Dash  on,  while  we  cbat  of  St.  Dick  and  St.  Dennis; 
And  before  injiMiraleepyou  could  dream  saohndiaam 
Be  baak  in  av  sarviL  and  writing  by  steam. 

OdlLFORD  BARD. 

On  the  Deaih  of  a  Scottish  ChiefUm. 

Whence  oaine  those  soooda  aosad  aeroea 
Where  the  winding  streamlet  raa? 
'Tis  (be  sous  of  Orme  bewailing  the  lot^ 
Uf  some  favour'd  uue  of  the  Clao. 

And  who  is  it  has  so  high  a  place. 
In  tbe  hearts  of  bis  comrades  in  arms? 
'Tis  "  Donaltl  of  Orme,"  the  last  of  his  raee, 
Ue'll  no  more  hear  his  Clan  **  beat  to  arms." 


The  Pibrocb'i  notes  are  jo!]nd:r<r  lotr, 
And  tbe  strains  are  moornfol  and  sadj 
The  alitii^a  heart  is  fiUPd  with  woe, 
Whkh  awhile  befm  wna  ^ 

And  art  Ihon  gone,  brare  sonof  Ocaa% 

Hast  thy  lofty  spirit  fled? 

Long,  long  for  Oiea  will  thy  ChMMnMB  MQhnit 

Whfle  thoaart  with  tha  dead.  BOOTLAMD. 

HORACE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

ODE  v.— TO  SUSAN  BELL.  . 

*'  Quia  multa  gracilis  te  poar  in  rose,"  &c 

Who  now,  O  Susan,  is  jtmr  care. 
With  hh  pomatum>8titfened  hair? 

Say,  what  may  be  that  coxcomb's  name 
W  hom  late  I  saw,  and  gradg'd  tbe  bli««, 
Imprint  apon  yoar  lips  a  kiss? — 

O,  Sosan  Ball,  yoa'ra  mneh  to  blanel 

'Twas  in  a  very  pretty  bower, 
Not  distant  from  the  Chinese  tower, 
I  saw  your  lips  with  rapture  meet; 

The  roses  alt  around  you  bloom''d, 
When  (hat  onmannered  fon  presumed 
To  tnateh  a  prise  so  rioi,  soswcm! 

Some  roses  at  this  scene  were  white 

With  grief  or  ra»e  at  his  delight, 

And  some  blusb'd  burning  red  with  shame! 
The  fact  shall  never  be  forgot, 

'J'is  well  they  bliish'd — for  you  did  not, 
O,  Susan  Bell,  you're  much  to  blame! 

When  I  joor  window  chance  to  pasa, 
I  see  yon  standing  at  your  glas>, 

To  curl  your  hair  or  rub  your  cheeky 
'Tis  all  to  take  that  puppy's  eyej 
Of  him  yon  think,  for  bun  yon  sigh. 

As  ereiy  word  and  aelion  ipaakB. 


Well,  he,  aw  long,  shall  sorely  find, 
You  have  a  most  incoaslnnt  mind, 

Or  rise  yoa  nMke  onr  sex  your  game; 
Perhaps  ere  twenty  days  or  so, 
You'll  shift  him  for  another  beau, 

O,  Boian  Bell,  yoo*re  mneh  to  hlanaf 

I  ask  no  spying  glass  nor  specs. 
To  view  the  failings  of  your  sex. 

Nor  any  of  their  faults  to  find; 
Pve  known  then  long,  and  mark'd  them  wd^ 
And  you  among  them.  Susan  BeU«» 

Epitome  of  woman  kind. 

But  now  to  ana  yon'va  giren  a  flat, 

And  I  most  be  eoolent  with  that, 

'Tis  all  that  I  from  you  may  claimf 
Weil,  flat  or  sharp,  I  have  no  doubt. 
All  for  tbe  better  will  turn  out — 

But,  Sosan  Bell,  you're  much  to  Manet 

He  that  has  seldom  been  to  fea, 
Mt^  wonder,  if  a  stornt  there  be, 


To  see  the  waves  with  fwy  i 

Brandish  their  foaming  crests  on  high, 
And  dash  salt  vapouis  to  the  sky — ^ 

Thub  $mton  aeo  r-'-*-  '-' 


/wC  iO  with  ne— T  know  year  ways, 

And  while  your  beans  a'-touisb'd  gaze, 

To  see  you  change  from  wild  to  tame, 
Frontane  to  wlU;— alas!  I  say, 
I'te  seen  such  storms— been  cast  awajr? — 
Audi  Susan  BeH,  you're  much  to  blame! 
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rjlEFACE  TO  AN  ALBUM* 

BY  L.  WILMER. 

Whale'cr  thy  nation  or  whale'er  thj  name^ 
Reader,  forbear  to  criticise  these  pa^es; 

No  laarel  wreath  tbeae  barcU  atteni(Jt  to  clainif 
Nor  tax  the  paiieDC*  of  aneeeeding  ages. 

CoBient  with  praise  that  lasts  bdt  for  a  d^y, 

LiUe  vernal  flowers  that  blosaoni  but  to  die; 
So  pass  their  evanescent  names  away, 

And  no  memorial  shall  their  place  supply. 

O,  then  their  humble  lays  let  censure  ^are. 
They  ask  no  proud  escutcheon  to  proelaim 

To  future  times  what  beings  oiiec  thev  were, 
They  aeek  no  place  upon  the  rolls  or  fanM^ 

To  tjain  from  beauty  one  approving  smile, 
Thi'ir  warm  derations  at  her  shrine  to  pOMT— 

This  is  the  end  and  object  of  their  toil; 
Coahl  Homer,  VirgU,  iMUtoa  wish  for  oiore? j 


The  fol!owlnit  lines  were  written  by  a  beloved  and 
venerated  Iriend  of  mine,  and  ioseribed  to  her,  who,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  had  shared  with  him  the  enjoy* 
ments  and  alllictions  of  life.  Believing  that  those  of 
yoor  readers  who  love  simplicity  and  tenderness,  could 
not  fail  to  be  pleased  with  theuiy  f  havo  fentnred  to 
transcribe  them  for  year  paper.  B. 

The  boman  heart  is  a  harp  of  many  striqga." 

Yes,  I  sought  for  this  "  harp''  in  the  joy  of  my  youth, 
With  feeling's  fine  chord:)  true  to  friendship  allun'd; 

A  Heaven  strung  iustrunient,  beaming  with  truth, 
In  a  bo8om  with  emblems  of  kiadnessillum'd. 

Od  life's  airy  iammit,  I  feared  there  were  blending 

Theblattiof  die  Borth  with  the  zephyrs  of  spring; 
And  the  torreat'a  loud  roar  from  iti  brow  when  deieend- 
iog, 

'    Might  aweep  wiOi  hnne  dlseord  ili  dalieate  string. 

Thro*  the  eahn  verdaiit  vale  my  warm  March  was  di- 
rected, 

To  find  out  a  note,  would  be  echoed  by  mine, 

The  mellow  chords  touch'd — by  pure  iee ling  reflected  

With  rapture  I'd  hail  itf— a  blessiof  divine. 

Nor  was  my  search  vain— in  the  green  vale  I  found  it, 
With  kindness'  and  taste's  sweetly  magical  tone; 

The  virtues  ail  bloomin«  resplendeat  around  il. 
Delighted  and  happy,  1  eaJled  it  my  own. 

Near  the  cottage  of  peace,  a  blushing  rose  by  it, 
And  the  fair  virgin  lily,  there  rear'd  up  iis  stem; 

The  pure  dews  of  Heaven,  with  moisture  supplied  it, 
And  the  freshness  of  morning  surrounded  my  gem. 

Then  I  Itnelt  and  adorM  the  sure  fountain  of  blessing, 
Who  filPd  op  my  cop  of  earth's  bl.ss  to  ihe  brimj 

For  the  unalloy'd  gift,  so  cndear'd  by  poeacmio^ 
A  mutual  oblation  ascended  to  Him. 

And  years  roU'd  alon^,  and  no  dissonant  mnrmnr 
E*erfii»rr'd  one  enjoyment  which  life  could  bestow; 

My  heart  beat  to  time,  with  joy  truer  and  firmer, 
While  the  harmony  sooth'd  every  pang  found  below. 

Now  in  age  it  retains  all  its  tender  emotion, 
Nor  feels  aught  of  chill  from  time's  frosty  caress, 

To  friendship  and  love  owns  the  truest  devotion, 
Though  the  sun  of  its  youth  far  declines  to  the  west. 

Uhl  when  it  musf  set,  and  if  I  should  survive  it, 
No  OMre  will  I  hail  the  glad  mornine  of  spring; 

rhe  dregs  of  existence  I  then  shall  arrive  at, 
i  bis  botm  of  mine  will  have  Un'd  ita  Uut  atrim. 


PAKAFHIIASE  ON  THE  PIONEEBS. 
VOLUME  i;. 

nil  hoar  ia  eome— the  Chieitain  Boir  mwt  diO| 

His  weary  spirit  from  earth's  toils  must  fly: 

He  who  oft  mingled  in  the  deadly  strife 

Where  flash'd  the  blood-stained  tomahawk  tad  Ififb 

Who  often  led  hia  warriors  to  the  field. 

Who  ne*er before  wa«  eonqucr'd,  now  moiit  yield. 

Death,  that  stern  champion,  now  has  struck  the  blow 

That  lajs  the  strong,  the  brave  Chingachgook  low;. 

Wrapt  in  bis  thoughts,  his  dark  and  vacant  eye 

Is  turned  unconscious  on  the  distant  sky, 

As  though  to  pi?rce  the  clouds  that  deck'd  the  west. 

And  view,  while  here,  his  future  place  of  rest. 

His  lone,  black  hair  in  studied  pUits  reposed 

Adown  >}§  tawney  Beck,  whieh  left  eipoeed 

The  nnble  forehead  and  that  piercing  look. 

Which  order,  or  command  could  never  brook. 

* '  John,"  said  the  good  divine— the  Indian  raiiCd 

His  bead,  and  on  Uie  holy  speaker  gazed 

With  vfteaiit1ook«>**  John,  ere  your  spirit  fliea 

From  earth  to  rneof  your  Saviour  in  the  skia% 

Do  you  desire  to  join  with  me  and  pray, 

To  Due  for  pardon  while  on  earth  you  stay?" 

The  Indian  answered  not— but  turn'd  R»ain 

Towards  the  west,  and  rais'd  his  funeral  strain. 

<'I  will  come,  I  will  come  to  the  land  of  the  just, 

No  Mohican  fears  to  die; 
My  cone  shall  moulder  into  dostj, 
W  here  the  bones  of  die  pale  face  lie; 

But  my  soul  shall  fly,  above  the  sky, 

Where  no  white  man  dare  appear^ 
And  with  those  I  love,  in  the  woodaahovOi  « 

I  shall  chase  the  bouiidino;  deer; 
I  have  met  the  foe,  I  have  laid  him  low. 

The  Maquas  I  have  slain — 
And  the  cry  of  grief,  was  raised  for  the  Chief 

Tbat  fell  by  my  hand  on  the  pUii^ 
I  will  come,  I  will  come  to  the  land  of  the  jitt^ 

No  Delaware  fears  to  die; 
Though  my  corse  shall  repose  with  the  white maa'adltl^ 

Yet  my  soul  above  shall  fly." 

"  Whataays  he,  Nathan,"  asked  the  good  divine-* 

"  Say,  doea  he  praise  the  Saviour  of  mankind? 

John,  yeu  have  heard  the  Gospel  truihi^  deefaoed  j 

To  sinful  man,  and  are  you  now  prepared 

To  leave  this  sinful,  weary  vrorld^  (o  dip. 

And  meet  the  just  and  sovereign  judge  on  high?** 

His  words  unheeded  passed — the  Indian  seemed 

As  dead— save  from  bis  vacant  eye  there  gleamed  | 

A  gUnce  of  trinmph  as  he  raised  his  head. 

And  in  a  firm  enanelBdon  aaid: 

"  Who  lives  that  can  say,  the  Mohican  turn'd 

His  back  to  the  foe  when  the  war  faggot  bnitfdf 

What  Mingo  e'er  sung  the  victorious  song. 

That  cneoaatered  my  arm  in  the  b«ttle*a  dread  throng? 

What  stranger  e'er  entered  my  wigwam  at  night, 

Tiiat  returned  not  m  health  ai  the  dawning  of  light?— 

In  my  youth  I  was  brave — the  war  path  I  trod, 

My  mochasin  tracka  left  the  dark  stain  of  blood; 

In  my  age  I  was  honored— I  sat  at  the-head 

Of  a  tribe,  who  forgotten,  now  rest  with  the  dead; 

My  words  were  not  scatter'd  abroad  like  the  smoke, 

For  n  nation  attended  when  Chiagubfiack  qioke.** 

His  voice  here  sank—  biagleamHiyejre  was  elosed. 

His  wearied  frame  against  an  oak  reposed. 

His  soul  seem'd  strugijling  with  the  house  of  cby, 

As  though  with  eagerness  to  soar  away. 

Bat  hark— he  speaka  M;ain.>-**  Hawkeye,  attend 

The  worde  and  eonascTof  yoor  dying  friend;" 

He  faintly  said— but  as  a  gle«m  of  fire 

Shot  o'er  his  brow,  his  feeble  voice  rose  higher, 

And  in  his  native  language  once  again 

He  chanted  loud  hia  cheariU  faiewell  atndn. 
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•  Hawkeye.  the  roice  of  my  fatbm  1  betti 
They  call  from  their  dwelling  on  hiirh; 

The  path  to  mj  homt  lies  open  and  clear, 
No  pale  fine  iabtbUi  dMt  ikj.  . 

M  Hawkeye^  farewell,  yoa  riitll  fo  to  tiwpttte 

Where  the  '  Enirlf  and  fire  cater'  rest; 
But  I  go  where  I'll  meet  the  brave  Delaware  race, 
AMradiM  on  tlie  Omt  Spirit**  litottt. 

••Etnlwye,  prepare  for  the  warrior's  fligU^ 

Let  hit  arrows  in  order  be  laid ; 
Vorlike  a  war  party  he'll  start  in  the  night, 

Aad  liii  JouBCf  mMt  act  be  delejea.** 

He  ddcd  here— his  fi^t  Mid  qvirerinr  breath 
ilnnoaaced  to  all  the  near  approeeli  of  death; 
His  proodly  gleamiof;  eye  bow  souk  to  rest, 

His  care-worn  head  reclined  apon  his  breast. 
The  lowering  clouds  now  qoick  overspread  the  sky- 
la  (he  dark  mass  the  Tirid  lightninf^s  fly. 

*  John,"  said  the  preacher— htit  as  he  spoke  a  fla»h 
More  bright,  more  vivid,  cUnced— and  then  a  crash 
or  thunder  roll'd  which  shook  the  solid  ground, 
And  echoed  throoch  the  hills  with  deafning  sound. 
The  warrior  raised— and  pointing  to^the  west, 

As  if  to  indicate  his  place  of  rest- 
Then  slowly  sunk  his  weary,  care-worn  head, 
WUhonlawgnaa  or  righUe  spirit  fled.  S.  B.  W. 


HORACE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 
ODE  VU.— To  AirDmBW  KiLrATRicK,  E8«.  Land- 
lord AT  TBB  Pagoda. 
•■Landabant  alia  claram  Rhodon  aut  Mytylenen." 

Let  others  praise,  in  lofKy  ditty, 
The  famous  monument  il  city, 

Patapsco's  crown  of  glory— 
Or  that  more  fanoos  eastern  tomi. 
That  dared  the  I?riti>h  tea  todroWfly 

As  sung  in  ancient  story; 

New  York,  between  two  rivers  placed. 
Perhaps  may  please  some  people's  taste, 
r         Or  Charleston,  famed  for  beauty, 
Or  Washington,  where  sit  in  state, 
Onr  Conerestmen  at  warm  debate, 
Bat  eudom  do  their  duty. 

As  Argos,  in  those  olden  days, 
For  noble  horses  had  the  praise; 

So  Washington  surpasses 
By  far  each  other  modern  spot, 
When  Congress  takce  its  aeat— fV*  wlut? 

Why,  iir,  for  dfofta  of  anei. 

But  neither  Washington  so  gay. 
With  all  iU  pomp  of  court  array, 

Ito  eapitol  nod  palace— 
Nor  Boston  with  her  Bunker's  HiU, 
Where  Yankees  first  ess^y'd  to  fill 

Fair  firfeedooi'a  hofy  chalieei 

Vor  Charlestea^a  bloonhif  maid^  wboie  ejci 

Their  borniog  vcnic  sun  snppfies 
With  super  human  splendonrs; 
llor  Baltimore,  where  marble  frames 
Are  reared  to  oacB  with  deathless  names, 

Oar  fathera  and  defioideri; 

No,  none  of  these,  I  must  deelare, 

With  FhiUdelphia  can  compare. 

And  ScbuyltiU's  lovely  borders— 
To  eittg  them— truly  would  reqi^a 
Horatian  skill,  Pindaric  fire, 

And  seraphs  for  recorders.  ' 

As  southern  winds  sometimes  refraiD 
From  bringing  storms  and  showeia  of  lidB) 
And  elear  Uie  iaoe  of  heaven; 


So  let  OS  seise  mnm  merry  

From  life's  too  frequent  storms 
And  hops  to  be  forgiven. 

My  jorial  friend,  Tim  Biddle,  had 
A  queer  and  splenetic  old  dad. 

So  cross  and  avaricioas, 
He  scarcely  would  allow  a  cent 
For  Tim  to  spend  in  merriment. 

No  cat  was  more  sospicioos; 

So  Tim  resolr'd  to  run  awar, 
And  caird  upon  some  fricada  OM  dij. 

Like  him  in  their  conditio; 
Aiollj  crew  as  ever  met. 
With  elaret  wine  their  throats  to 

For  aaoh  was  their  anahilioa. 

"  My  lads,"  said  he,  "  if  you're  i 
To  the  Pagoda  we'll  proceed; 

My  fob  contams  a  dollar, 
When  that  is  gone,  why  then  we'll  try, 

Wy.k^y«f  to  •»«'j;«ppiyi 
'  *  Of  else  a  lienpea  ooUarf 

■(  Cheer  op,  discard  that  gloo'my  air, 
Why,  mortus  never  should  despair, 

we»n  buy  or  beg  or  borrow; 
Square  oft"  when  we  receive  oor  piy— 
Come,.let  us  all  get  drunii  tfi-^Vf  '> 

W^  go  to  eea  to-nonow.**  ^ 

Here  ends  the  ode.— By  way  of  note. 
We'll  add,  Tim  Biddle  wet  his  thAat 

On  brandy,  apple-jack and  glB, 
Till  down  the  hill  he  slipp'd  sojnit. 
He  was  obliged  to  start  at  last, 

A  RolyBoly>BnlletpUh«* 

♦  Lest  this  should  be  considered  an  anoitOB  to  a  re- 
spectable paper  in  this  cUy,  1  wish  it  to  be  anderstood, 
that  a  tavern  witha  nine-pin  aUey  is  so  caUed,  "where 
I  came  from." 

FITZARNOLD'S  REPLY. 

u  Omoho.— Whence  thos»  strains  so  strange  and  yetio 
sweet—  * 

Some  wanderin»  minitrdiOelBI 
The  moonlight  hour,  ,  ,  „ 

To  poor  defOtioB  forth  m  melody. 

Thou  sayest  true— I've  wander'd  far— 
.O'er  boundlest  oeean's  stormy  bed. 

And  when,  beside  the  lofty  spar, 
I've  noted  each  lone,  shooting  star,— 
Or  when  an  elemental  war 
Brolc^  thundering  o'er  my  head— • 

*Twai  then  thy  fairy  form  appeared, 

To  soothe  my  awe-struck  soul; 
»Twas  thoughts  ol  thee  ray  spirits  cbcena. 
As  thy  lor'd  home  our  vessel  ncar'd, 
And  fhHn4be  viatoh  aloft  was  heard: 

u  Liadl  laadt— the  shoaU  the  ehoaU** 


And  thus  in  moonlight's  stilly  1 

When  toils  are  all  forpot, 
I've  sought  thee  In  thy  lonely  bower, 
.  Wuh  music's  holy,  soothins;  power, 
Where  erst  ihou  pluck'd  thy  fav'rite  flower— 
The  kind  «•  Foiset-ne-Ml.*' 

But  why  that  dark  and  lowetlag  ftoam?— 

Dost  thou  my  suit  reject? 
Thra  know  thy  lather's  name  is  knovm! 
*Tis  not  Oodahnfai,  of  renown— 
His  crimes  sre  ertAt— disguise 

ThoB  may'st  his  doom  expect 


* 
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O,  next  lr>  poetn-'s  primfval  n^t, 

Cnn  piiinliii?  Pirike  with  syin|taH»y  the  licart, 

^likc  iti  both  mu-t  grniius  hi*  ihf  power, 

Tlinl  fihedH  its  iiifluHrice  in  iljt-  enrHptnri  d  hour 

Wh«'ii  \\u:  whole  wiiil  j8  bfiii  on  lliitiK^  divim;, 

And  worlds  ideal  with  our  own  combine. 
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CHRIST  HEALING  THE  SICK, 

IN  THE  TEMPLE. 
FAINTED  BY  BENJAIVEZN  WEST. 

Poetry,  Music  and  Paintino  have  ahvay.s 
*,  been  regarded  as  sister  arts—they  appeal  to  the 
J  tinest  and  noblest  feelings  of  the  soul,  and  few 
/  ininds  are  so  cold  and  contracted  as  to  be  en- 
tirely insensible  to  their  influence.    Painting  is 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  the  fine  arts, — pic- 
lures  were  used  to  express  ideas  and  language 
before  the  invention  of  letters.  The  Egyptian  hie- 

)roglv^hics  and  the  drawings  used  by  tlie  ancient 
Mexicans  testify  that  this  was  a  primitive  method 
of  communicating  ideas.  Originating  in  neces- 
sity or  convenience,  the  art  of  painting  was  per- 
fected by  luxury;  it  was  at  length  used  as  an 
^  omamcn't  for  the  abodes  of  Prmces  and  the 

/temples  of  Deilics.    It  was  tlien  tliat  tiie  great 
masters  of  the  art  began  to  flourish;  the  actions  of 
heroes  and  gods  were  recorded  by  the  pencil,  anc 
the  artist  shared  the  glory  of  those  he  commem- 
moratcd.    The  works  of  christian  painters,  like 
those  of  the  inspired  writers,  are  superior  to  the 
heathen  productions  of  a  similar  nature.  Keli- 
gious  Enthusiasm  in  its  greatest  extent  may  ac 
count  for  thi.s  circumstances,  without  resbrtinj, 
to  the  supposition  of  inspiration.    The  Italian 
painters,  whose  labours  were  employed  on  scrip- 
tural subjects,  have  stood  unrivalleci  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  art;  and  others,  who  have  followed  the 
.same  path,  have  exhibited  specimens  of  the  most 
eminent  talents.   Among  these,  13  k   j  a  m  i  n 
West  is  to  be  enumerated;  of  whose  produc- 
tions wc  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  speak; 
and,  from  one  of  which,  the  annexed  engraving 
is  copied.    This  elegant  painting  was  a  donation 
of  the  artist  to  the  Penijsylvania^ospital,  where 
it  is  now  deposited  and  hears  testimony  to  the 
charitable  disposition  of  Mr.  West,  as  well  as  to 
hi<?  extraordinary  graphic  ah  hties. 

The  design  is  grand  and  worthy  of  the  sublimi- 
ty of  the  subject.  Boldly  conceived,  arid  appro- 
priate in  all  its  parts,  it  appears  strictly  conlorm- 
able  to  the  invariable  rules  of  Epic  composition, 
which  the  greatest  painters  have  received  frDU 
the  most  celebrated  poets.  Jesus  of  ISazarelh, 
the  Saviour  of  mankind,  wiio,wlii]st  on  cai'tli^  went 
about  doing  good,  is  represented  in  this  Painting 
29 


I  as  exerting  miraculous  power  in  healing  the  sick; 
on  his  face,  the  mildness  of  a  man  of  the  tender- 
est  feelings  is  blended  with  the  majesty  of  a  mes- 
senger from  God.  His  attitude  is  easy  and  dig- 
nified; the  drapery  elegant  and  noble;  ample  with- 
out incumbrance;  folded  with  simplicity  and 
taste.  The  head,  hands,  ;uid  feet,  are  most  beau- 
tifully wrought,  ver)'  gracefully  disposed,  and  the 
whole  figure  follows  the  hne  of  beauty  without  af- 
fectation or  constraint. 

Christ  is  surrounded  by  several  groups  com- 
posed partly  of  his  Disciples  and  Aposiles;  partly 
of  tlie  afflicted  and  languid,  brought  to  him  as  the 
Fountain  of  Life;  and  ot  the  Pharisees  and  Priests 
who  view  the  Messiah  with  involuntary  wonder 
and  mortal  jealousy.  These  groups  are  disposed 
with  great  judgment,  and  afford  to  each  other  a 
proper  help  in  the  general  system  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  whole  picture.  They  undulate  be- 
fore tlie  eyes,  like  distant  hills  in  the  glow  of  a 
summer  evening,  and  the  pleasing  vajwur  which 
circulates  arftund  tlicm  produces  die  most  correct 
aerial  perspective. 

In  the  group  of  the  Apostles,  which  serves  as  a 
back  ground  to  the  principal  figure,  and  is  made- 
up  with  uncommon  discernrpcnt,  John,  on  the 
right  hand  of  his  mar.ter,  Peter,  Matthew,  and 
.^veral  othcre  on  the  left,  are  most  conspicuous. 
1  he  beloved  Disciple  is  represented  here,  young, 
amiable,  and  pensive,  as  we  constantly  find  him  m 
religious  compositions. 

On  the  right  of  Christ  are  sevei-al  persons 
bringing  objects  of  pity  and  commiseration  to 
Him  ,  who  was,  of  aJl  the  sons  of  men,  the  most 
compassionate:  a  most  beautiful  woman,  in  a  dark 
garment,  holds  a  sickly  infant;  behind  her  a  dis- 
tressed mother  brings  forward,  witli  natural  ea- 
gerness, a  rickety  child;  and,  between  her  and 
Jesus,  we  remark,  as  a  prominent  feature  in  Oiis 
group,  a  very  handsome  young  woman,  who 
seems  to  have  lost  her  sight  by  a  dreadful  disorder 
in  her  brain.   The  white  band,  and  the  hand  of 
the  sympathising  old  man,  which  bind  and  hold 
lier  beautiful  head,  tell  at  once  her  situation,  and 
work  impressively  on  the  mind  of  the  spectators, 
who  wish  that  an  object  so  pleasing,  so  enchanting 
to  tlie  sight,  may  not  be  longer  deprived  of  that 
blessing.   This  group  is  backed  Sy  that  of  the 
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fligh-Priest  and  Pharisees,  whose  countenances, 
by  their  variety  and  aptness,  are  in  a  most  classi- 
cal style.  A  figure  in  the  right  comer,  pointing 
at  our  Sariour,  and  glancing  on  him  a  look  full  of 
malice,  has  been  mistaken  Tor  the  traitor  Judas; 
but  the  painter  had  too  correct  a  conception  of  his 
subject,  to  bring  finwud  such  a  hideous  charac- 
ter* Fear  and  cowardice  are  fit  companions  for 
conscious  gJiilt,  and  INIr.  West  has  most  appj  upri- 
ately  placed  Iscariot  in  the  back  ground,  lurking 
beliuid  the  two  Apostles  who  are  beyond  tlie  [)linu 
man,  and  darting,  slily,  tijroujjh  the  crowd,  a 
glance  full  of  malignity,  perfidy,  and  treason,  at 
the  divine  prototype  oi  goodness,  tnith,  and  mer- 
cy. His  invidious  eye  and  part  of  Ill's  sallow  face 
are  all  that  can  be  seen  of  him. 

From  the  crroup  of  Priests,  Scril)cs,  and  Plia- 
risees,  tlie  sight  of  the  spectator  is  agreeably  and 
:jradually  led,  to  a  range  of  columns  and  an  in- 
hk\c  view  of  tlie  temyne,  where,  in  thr-  Sanc- 
tuarv',  the  seven-branched  Candelabnum  burns 
in  awful  majesty.  A  peristyle  of  weU«patnted 
but  plain  colors,  adorned  with  lamps,  conveys  the 
roviu£  eye  to  a  glance  at  the  ^te  called  Spedosa^ 
so  well  represrated  in  oneof  the  Cartoons,  and 
directs  our  attenti(»i  to  anmre  mteresting  part 
of  the  picture. 

On  the  left  side  ct  the  canvass,  an  elderly  wo- 
man, distorted  by  complicated  disease,  is  brought 
to  Jesus,  by  several  fnends  and  relations,  two  of 
whom  appear  to  be  Boraan  soldiers,  whose  stur- 
dy mien  ;uiil  military  dress  contrast  rxccllrntly 
with,  and  set  otl',  the  pallid  face  and  emaciated 
limbs  of  the  snfierer,  as  wdl  as  the  beautiful  and 
most  lovely  features  of  lier  distressed  daughter. 

In  £ront  of  Uiis  aifectiag  group  a  Centurioo  is  in 
the  act  of  kneeling:  his  atntnde,  the  anatomical 
meritof  his  figure,  and  the  rlassical  correctness 
of  his  costume,  dcserveour  unfeiffned  admiration. 
He  expresses  what  he  feels,  and  appears  to  feel 
the  most  profound  veneration  for  II  i  m  w  horn  ho 
s>«»  earnestly  supplicates.  lietwoen  him  and 
Christ  one  OT  the  principal  groups  is  placed. 

An  old  man,  worn  out  with  a  long  And  death- 
brooding  illness,  is  carried  by  two  strong  porters, 
one  standing  at  the  head  and  supporting  the  supe- 
rior part  of  Uie  botly,  the  other  Kncclin<T,  his  back 
towards  the  spectators,  and  holding  the  feet  and 
ieg^.  ^^uch  attention  has  been  paid  to  anatomy 
xaa.  colouring  in  the  working  up  of  these  two 
t*i2ures,that  both,and  especially  the  standing  one, 
seem  ratlier  hving  beings  than  the  masterly  and 
successful  eflbrts  of  u  judicioiit  pencil.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  tlic  siek  man  intrusted  to 
their  care?  The  impression  still  remains,  and 
will  not  be  casil  v  removed  firooi  oar  minds.  W e 
read  in  the  half-sunk  eyes,  on  the  projecting 
brows  and  quivering  lips  of  the  decaying  man, 
lively  hope  and  heart-shooting  confidence  pro- 
iioimced  with  the  most  energetie  enij)hasis.  His 
skeleton  arms  and  hands  ai  c  raised  towards  tlie 
real  source  of  hedtb  and  comfort,  and  his  feet, 
which  liappcn  naturally  to  be  the  nighestpart  to 
the  healing  power,  by  a  gentle  glow  of  rerammg 
blood,  which  distinguishes  them  from  theeenend 
tint  of  the  body,  seem  to  have  already  felt  the 
emanating  virtue  that  flowed  spontaneously  from 
II  iM  who  atone  could  tay,  m  tmtfa,  **  I  am  the 
Lin:." 

Contrast  is  the  most  powerful  engine  a  painter 
can  make  use  of  to  sectve  adnimtkm  to  his 


works.  Mr.  West  has  succeded  wonderfully  in 
this  part,  and  thence  arises  that  secret  charm, 
which,  even  at  first  sight,  wins  the  approbation 
of  the  beholder.  The  beautiful  woman  who 
holds  the  crutch  of  lier  dying  fatlier,  the  healthy 
complexion  of  her  face,  and  tlie  glow  of  her  ex- 
tended neck;  the  figure  of  the  young  man  above; 
tlie  lovely  boy  annexed  to  the  group;  tK-e  blind 
old  man  led  by  a  lad;  the  young  Apostle,  who 
seems  engaged  in  eager  conference;  the  lunatic 
boy  in  the  arms  of  liis  afflicted  father;  the  impas- 
sioned air  of  liis  two  sisters,  who  are  louliing 
towards  our  Saviour;  all  here  deserve  the  most 
tm(|ualihe(i  approbation,  and  make  the  centre  of 
the  picture  the  focus  of  interest. 


THE  ETE  OF  GOOD  FBIDAT. 

A  TA&B — BY  L.  A  WIIiKXE. 

PART  II. 

'*OinM,  If  tbmi  dSTMr,  all  ctiarmltiv  as  thou  art, 
U|ipa8StliyaelfU^h>;av  n— diHimte  my  heart  " 

Pope, — Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

A  fine  morning  in  spring  succeeded  the  event- 
ful night  which  we  have  endeavored  to  com- 
memorate, and  from  which  the  name  of  our  nar- 
rative is  derived.  After  breakfast,  I  endeavor- 
ed to  draw  off  Merrill's  attention  from  what  I 
considered  a  useless  and  troublesome  pursuit. — 
For  this  purpose  I  proposed  an  excursion  on  the 
Potomac — a  visit  to  Alexandria,  or  to  Mount 
Vernon,  or  a  return  to  Washington  city,— >bat 
all  these  plans  were  successively  rejected. 

He  addressed  himself  to  me  with  grcAt  emo 
tion; — perceive  yonr  object, — but  I  assure 
yon  nqr  nind  is  fixed; — I  believe  that  my  desti- 
ny is  connected  with  that  of  the  lovely  girl  we 
saw  last  night,  and  1  am  resolved  to  employ  all 
my  energies  in  the  attainment  of  that  objeeC. 

"But,**  said  I,  "how  is  it  possible? — she  is  a  \ 
Roman  Catholic  devotee,  and  will  shortly  be 
placed  beyond  your  reach  by  a  vow-tbe  violation 
of  which  she  would  consider  as  the  seal  of  her 
everlasting  unhappiuess.  Believe  me, — this  is  a 
romantic  impreasion  that  will  shortly  be  effaced 
by  new  objects,  or  removed  by  abeenee.**  • 

"No  Sir,  never; — that  might  indeed  be  the 
history  of  many  an  attachment,  but  it  is  not 
thus  with  roe.  1  am  not  formed  of  those  waxen 
materiale  that  melt  at  every  lire  and  are  then 
prepared  to  receive  the  stamp  of  a  new  passion. 
You  have  hitherto  been  my  friend, — be  so  still; 
— larist  me  in  this  matter  and  yon  will  confer 
an  obligstion  that  can  never  be  lorgotten  *' 

"And  pray,  sir,'*  said  I,  "what  course  do  yoo 
intend  to  pursue,  in  this  delicate  affair?" 

««Yott  know,"'answeTed  Merriil,  «*that  I  have 
wealth;— her  fortune  can  therefore  be  no  object 
to  me.  I  shall  endeavor  to  see  her  to-day,  and 
will  probably  succeed  as  she  intends  to  walk  out 
in  the  aftemoon.  I  will  declare  my  love  for 
her, — propose  an  union — and  if  she  consent,  af- 
ter the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed,  we  will 
return  to  onr  native  city.'* 

At  this  period  our  landlord  entered  the  room 
— and  a  thought  struck  me  at  the  same  momailt 
which  gave  birth  to  the  following  Question. 

**LaDdlord»  did  yea  know  a  centltman  of  tlM 
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name  of  CasBaud,  lately  a  resident  of  this  bo- 
rough." "Know  him,"  said  the  host,  "ay,  as 
well  as  I  know  roy  own  father.  William  Caa- 
ladd  in  the  Navy  Department; — why  tin,  when  I 
kept  the  Golden  Eagle  in  Washington  city,  Cas- 
•aud  lived  right  opposite  i  his  wife,  was  a  charm- 
ing woman,  but  the  diod  five  f  eare  ago  and  loft 
him  a  widower  with  one  child.  Poor  man,  he 
never  recovered  from  the  shock,  but  resigned  his 
place  and  took  to  grieving  at  such  a  rale  that 
ae  was  barfed  ye^erday  was  two  yean."  **And 
what  became  of  the  child?"  Ay,  poor  little  Emi- 
ly!— why  Sirs,  you  must  know  that  her  mother 
was  a  Catholic,  and  she  was  educated  for  one 
herself.  Her  father  in  his  will  appomted  her 
mother's  brother  for  her  guardian ;  now  this  uncle 
is  a  miserly  old  knave,  very  different  from 
the  rest  of  tho  family,  and  it  ie  sopposed  that  he 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  priest,  called  Fa- 
ther Bernard,  to  persuade  Miss  Emily  to  become 
a  nun.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  priest  and 
her  unole  intend  to  ehare  her  fortune  between 
them.  But  of  this  I  know  nothing — only  from 
hearsay.  This  is  certain,  however,  that  Miss 
Emily  intends  to  join  the  aisterbood,  and  that 
on  ne^  Sunday,— >wbich  ii  the  day  after  tomor- 
row— '» 

Here  Merrill  started  up,  So  soon!"  cried 
he,  in  a  voiee  that  made  our  hoet  cast  up  his 
lead-colored  eyes  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
ludicrous  astonishment;  at  the  same  time  open- 
ing his  mouth  sufRciently  wide  to  exhibit  a  double 
row  of  teeth  which  were  alternately,  pearl  and 
ebony,  and  resembled  the  keys  of  a  piano  forte. 
Merrill  again  took  his  seat  and  the  landlord  re- 
annied  his  dhieouree. 

It  i3  now  nearly  four  years  since  I  pawEmily 
Cassaud;  she  was  then  about  thirteen,  and  the 
loveliest  child  that  ever  these  eyes  beheld.  She 
is  nowi  'mured  up  in  that  are  gloomy  looking 
brick  house  with  the  spikes  on  the  wall;  but  I 
hope  they  that  persuaded  her  to  be  a  nun  may 
be  d  d. 

After  this  ehaiitable  wish,  our  host  was  called 

ofi'to  another  apartment,  and  we,  at  the  same 
moment,  set  out  on  a  voyaf^e  ofdiscoveiy.  Wo 
went  to  the  chapel — it  was  open,  but  the  object 
we  sought  was  not  there.  A  few  individuals 
were  scattered  over  the  church,  all  devoutly 
engaged.  One  old  woman  knelt  at  the  shrine  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  making  a  namber  of  grotesque 
fiaeos  and  eressing  herself  with  great  perse- 
verence.  Three  or  four  Murphies,  whose  breath 
impregnated  the  air  for  several  ^ards  round  with 
the  mgranee  of  whiskey^  !were  reading  the 
Christian's  Guide  on  their  knees,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  their  immortal  spirits.  Several  other 
persons  were  counting  their  beads  and  measuring 
ont  their  prayers,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  precise 
number  due  to  their  Creator  and  Redeemer.  I 
advised  Merrill  to  join  in  these  important  duties, 
but  he  made  no  other  answer  than  by  walking 
out  of  the  church. 

The  next  place  we  visited  was  the  seminary, 
convent,  nunnery  or  monastery,  by  whichever 

ihfm  nmM  ion  cbaoMta  hi^vaitdiaUngiiish- 
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ed.  We  had  here  a  very  fine  prospect,  consist- 
ing  of  two  dusky  little  steeples,  a  row  of  low 
arched  windows  and  a  wail  of  vitrified  brick,  ten 
feet  high,  surrounding  the  building.  The  vir- 
gins were  all  inside,  "  and  the  door  was  shut.** 
We  were  so  wicked  as  to  disregard  the  scrip- 
tural admonition,  "  Knoek  and  it  shali  be  open- 
ed unto  you;"  iudeed  I  think  it  probable  that  we 
should  have  gone  ever  the  fence  into  the  fold, 
(like  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing)  if  such  a 
method  of  entry  had  been  safe  and  practicable. 
We  walked  round  the  house  for  an  hour  whitout 
discovering  any  sign  by  which  we  mig^t  have 
known  it  to  be  inhabited;  at  length  He  deter- 
mined to  give  over  the  pursuit  till  the  afternoon. 
Having  refreshed  our  resolution  with  a  good  din- 
ner, and  a  bottle  of  wine,  we  waited  impatient- 
ly for  the  Bound  of  the  bell  that  was  to  call  the 
congregation  to  evening  service.  At  half  past 
three  it  began — never  was  the  sound  of  the 
church-going  bell  more  welcome — never  was  its 
summons  more  promptly  obeyed.  We  arrived  at 
the  chapel  before  the  people  had  assembled  and 
took  possession  of  the  same  pew  we  had  formerly 
occupied.  We  had  not  been  seated  more  than 
five  minutes  before  the  door  of  the  priest's  apart- 
ment was  opened  and  a  priest  entered  who  knelt 
down  before  the  altar;  on  the  back  of  his  white 
surplice  was  portrayed  the  crucial  sign  in  black 
silk.  The  house  was  presently  filled,  except  a 
few  seats  opposite  to  us,  which  appeared  to  be 
reserved  for  some  particular  persons,  nor  were 
we  entirely  ignorant  df  the  cause.  The  door 
from  the  church  yard  was  again  opened,  and  the 
four  nuns  in  black  made  their  appearance.— 
Emily  came  next,  she  was  paler  than  when  we 
had  formerly  seen  her,  but  not  less  beanlifol  and 
more  interesting  if  possible. 

Tho  service  commenced;  the  deep  sound  of 
the  organ,  the  voices  of  the  choristers  and  the 
recitation  of  the  priest  were  heard  at  intervals. — 
Merrill  was  not  to  he  gratified  even  with  a 
glance  from  Emily;  her  eyes  were  either  bent 
on  the  crucifix  over  the  altar  or  on  the  book  in 
her  hand.  After  some  time  spent  in  those  cere-^ 
monies  which  are  praised  or  censured  according 
to  the  opinions  and  fancy  of  the  spectators,  the 
priest  turned  his  face  to  the  assembly  and  com- 
mence 1  an  exhortation.  His  countenance  dis- 
covered few  traits  of  religion  or  benevolence;  a 
perfect  Martin  Luther  sort  of  a  phiz,  though  be-^ 
longing  to  a  Catholic. 

In  the  midst  of  an  eloquent  discourse  concern- 
ing the  vicarious  sacrifice,  &c.  we  left  the  cha- 
pel according  to  a  previoos  arrangement.  By 
circumnavigating  this  old-fashioned  building,  we 
had  discovered  the  gate  of  the  grave  yard, 
through  which  we  had  seen  the  nuns  depart  on 
the  preceding  night.  Having  stationed  ourselves 
at  Jachin  and  Boaz,  we  waited  their  coming  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Indeed  no- 
thing but  the  anxiety  of  my  friend,  and  the  great 
esteem  I  had  for  him  could  have  induced  me  to 
take  so  much  trouble.  At  length  they  came; 
Emily  raised  her  eyes  to  Merrill  with  an  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  and  reproof.  The  lady  principal 
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regarded  him  with  m  coaotenance  of  violmt  an- 
ger. When  they  had  passed  us  and  gone  some 
distance,  I  observed  to  Merrill  that  "  the  aspect 
of  the  ascendant  planet  was  somewhat  uupropi- 
tious." 

*'  Ay,**  said  he,  '*  the  old  woman  has  really  a 
vinegar  aspect,  but  it  ia  very  proper  since  she 
is  a  nun;  vinegar  eerree  to  preserve  virginity  as 
well  as  to  pickle  cucutubere.*' 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  there  was  a 
large  piece  of  ground,  unoccupied  by  houses,  in 
tho  rear  of  the  chapel.  In  tbe^ntto  of  this 
ground  there  was  a  copao  wood,  consisting  of 
oaks  and  hickories,  which  shaded  a  small  num- 
ber of  seats,  somewhat  resembling  the  unsocia- 
ble bencties  in  Washington  Square.  This 
retreat  commanded  a  ftill  view  of  the  gates  of 
the  seminary;  yet  on  account  of  the  fuliage  and 
underwood,  a  person  could  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised in  tho  copse  at  that  distance.  By  taking 
another  route,  we  arrived  at  this  spot  before  the 
nuns,  with  their  slow  and  measured  steps,  had 
reached  their  pboo  of  residence.  At  the  door 
of  the  seminary  the  ladies  paused;  we  could  ob- 
serve tho  principal  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  a- 
round,  and  then  po:nt  to  a  quarter  opposite  to 
tho  church.  Soon  after  wo  perceived  Emily, 
accompanied  by  an  elderly  woman,  walking  in 
the  direction  designated  by  old  mother  vinegar. 
The  rest  of  the  party  entered  the  seminary. 

^*  Nowl|p :0nr^|ime,"  said  Merrill*  and  was 
proceeding  towards  Emily  and  her  companion, 
but  1  restram^yiim  and  bade  him  observe  that 
they  were  ^t  within  the  range  of  the  eonvont 
windows.  He  waited  impatiently  till  they  pass- 
scd  behind  a  row  of  houses,  then  takinjr  a  cir- 
cuitous course,  we  met  them  in  a  shady  walk 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  nunnery.  A 
deep  blush  was  tho  Hrst  evidence  that  Emily  re 
cognized  Merrill^,  but  her  complexion  soon  turn- 
ed to  a  deadly  paleness,  and  she  appeared  to  be 
excessively  agitated.  ATerrill's  djacomposure  was 
little  less  than  hers,  but  he  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  let  thia  opportunity  pass  without  improve- 
ment. Bowing  to  the  ladies,  be  expressed  his 
joy  at  meeting  them,  (a  meeting  which  he  wish- 
ed to  appear  accidental) ;  he  then  proceeded  to 
make  some  passionate  remarks,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  Emily. 

**  Mr.  Merrill,^'  said  she,  "  is  in  such  haste  to 
pay  compliments  that  he  forgets  the  ordinary 
ceremony  of  an  introduction." 

**  I  might  suppose,"  answered  Merrill,  "  that 
an  introduction  is  unnecessary,  since  Miss  Emily 
appears  to  be  acquainted  vyiih  my  name,  and 
•bo  will  pereeif  e  that  I  «■  not  a  stranger  to 
bors.** 

**  Knowledge  of  names  is  not  sufTicient  to  con- 
stitute an  intimacy,  Mr.  Merrill,  and  thecircum- 
staneee  in  which  I  stand  (said  she,  with  a  deep 

sigh)  rnndcr  it  impossible,  even  if  I  wiihod  to 
cullivai*  vour  acquaintance.'* 

A  cuM  ceremonious  behavionr  between  two 
persons  is  often  a  symptom  of  mutual  attach- 
ment; it  was  thus  In  the  present  instance.  Be- 
lieving the  parlies  could  more  readily  come  to  an 


ezplanatioB  if  they  were  loft  afone,  I  ondoavonr- 

ed  to  call  off  Mrs.  Martha's  attention,  and  so 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  that  being  tho 
only  plan  I  could  devise.  This  lady  had  at- 
tempted to  interfere  at  the  beginning  of  tho  con- 
versation, but  I  hinted  to  her  that  Merrill  was 
a  relation  of  Miss  Cassaud,  which  he  was  in  fact, 
according  to  sctipture,  both  being  descended 
from  Adam  and  Eve. 

While  deeply  engaged  in  an  interesting  dis- 
course on  love  ami  rel  gion,  we  were  interrupted 
by  an  eielamation  of  surprise  directly  bonind 
us.  On  turning  round,  I  saw  our  priest  of  the 
chapel  in  company  with  another  person  whoso 
countenance  was  any  thing  else  but  agreeable. 
As  soon  as  Emily  perceived  the  new  comers,  she 
clapped  her  hands,  uttered  the  words  "  My 
uncle,"  and  iromediaiely  fainted  away.  She 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  if  Merrill  had 
not  caught  her  in  bis  arma.  Mr.  Gordon, 
Emily's  uncle,  beheld  this  scene  with  emotion, 
but  It  was  not  the  emotion  of  compassion  or 
sympathy. 

"  Damnation!**  said  he,  in  a  voice  intended  to 
be  terrible,  **  what  are  you  doing  with  that  lady? 
how  dare  you  to  touch  her?*' 

Merrill  beheld  him  with  a  steady  conntenance 
and  replied,  "  It  is  my  intention  to  rescue  her 
from  your  vHlainy  and  that  of  your  colleague,  the 
detestable  impostor  who  stands  at  your  side.-— 
Your  plot  is  discovered,  and  you  had  better  a- 
bandon  it  to  avoid  further  exposure." 

Emily  now  recovered,  and  extricating  herself 
from  the  arms  of  Merrill,  she  endeavored  to  as.* 
sure  her  uncle  and  Fallier  Bernarti  that  she  had 
met  with  the  young  man  without  any  previous 
design  on  htr  own  part. 

**  To  convince  us  of  that«'^  said  the  priest, 
now  make  us  a  solemn  piomiso  that  you  yill 
never  see  him  agam." 

She  hesitated — a  deeper  gloom  etmo  over  thm 
countenance  of  Mr.  Gordon,  and  the  priest  con- 
tinued— "  Daughter  Emily,  this  hour  perhaps  is 
to  decide  not  only  your  temporal  but  your  eter- 
nal fate.  Too  most  either  renounce  this  yonn^ 
man,  who  is  an  enemy  to  our  rclifrion,  or  tho 
church  will  disclaim  ycu  as  a  disobedient  and  re- 
belliotts  child.  Speak  quickly;  what  is  yonr  de- 
termination?'* 

*•  Promise,"  said  her  uncle,.  "  that  you  will 
join  the  sisterhood  on  Easter,  and  see  thia  ^oung 
man  no  more.'* 

She  covered  hei^fico  with  her  bands,  and  said, 
in  a  faint  voice,  "My  fate  is  sealed,  I  promise.'* 
She  relapsed  inin  insensibility  and  was  support- 
ed in  the  arms  of  Mistress  Martha.  A  gleam  of 
triumph  passed  over  the  countenances  of  Gordon 
and  Bernard— You  see,  Mr.  Merrill,"  said  the 
latter,  that  all  farther  trouble  on  your  part 
would  be  vain." 

**  I  see,"  replied  Merrill,  '*  that  the  same  de- 
vil who  has  helped  you  to  my  name,  has  been 
your  friend  throughout;  biit— " 

**  Stop  sir,"  said  the  priest,  "  and  I  will  make 
a  few  explanations.  About  six  months  ago  you 
were  on  a  visit  to  Emmetsburg;  Emily  w&a  at 
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that  time  a  pupi?of  the  aistethood  in  that  place; 
I  also  was  engaged  as  a  tutor  in  the  male  aca- 
demy} Emily  saw  you,  but  beinf^  always  ▼ailed 
when  she  appeared  in  public,  you  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  beholding  her  countenance.  As 
nothiog  in  Emmetsburg  is  concealed  from  the 
knowladfa  of  tbe  eatfaioiics,  tJia  name  of  an  in- 
teresting young  stranger  (I  must  pay  you  this 
compUneat)  was  geaerally  known.  Emily  con- 
oeivM  an  attaehment  for  you,  bat  wa  aball  soon 
ninittft  her  from  tha  wiekadnaaa  aad  vanitiaa  of 
this  world." 

**  You  are  an  abandoned  scoundrel,"  said 
Meirill,  (loalng  all  palianfla,)  bat  that  villain, 
(pointing  to  Gordon)  is,  if  possible,  raore  an  ob- 
ject of  detestation  thao  yourseif.  1  wiU  pub- 
lish you  both." 

The  priest  folded  his  arms  wi(tt%rua  elerical 
dignity,  but  Gordon  exhibited  symptoms  of  the 
most  violent  rage.  His  eyes  rolled,  bia. frame 
tramblad,  and  hit  fiice  was  blackanad  by  the 
aawis  of^M|^r.— Dare  you  use  such  language 
to  me?''— -Wo  paused,  placed  his  hand  on  his 
forehead,  a  stream  of  blood,  at  tbe  same  instant, 
boiat  from  bin  mouth  and  naatriJa,  and  ha  im- 
mediately  fell  to  the  ground.  Gordon  was  a 
man  of  strong  passions,  and  the  great  mental  ex- 
eitament  he  now  felt  caused  the  rupture  of  an 
.artery.  The  unhappy  man  beckoned  to  bis  niece; 
she  approached  him,  knelt  by  his  side  and  SHp- 
j>orled  his  head.  Emily, said  he  am  dy- 
ing, and  am  justly  punished — beware  of  that 
wicked  priest — do  not  join  the  sisterhood — I  re- 
lease you  from  your  promise — be  happy.*'  His 
tongue  rolled  in  gore,  he  muttered  some  inarti- 
eulate  sounds  and  expired.  - 

We  will  shift  this  tragical  scene — justice  pre- 
vailed— the  wicked  priest  was  discharged  from 
his  office  and  a  man  of  true  piety  and  benevo- 
lence took  his  place.  Merrill  and  Emily  were 
united,  and  hfive  ever  had  cause  to  remember 
the  **  eve  of  Good  Friday"  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude. 

By  unfolding  tbe  arts  of  one  man,  we,  by  no 
means,  wish  to  impeach  a  whole  society;  as  well 
might  wo  condemn  all  the  apostles  for  having  a 
Judaj  Iscariot  in  their  number.  The  design  of 
this  tale  is  chiefly  to  show  that  the  vilest 
principles  may  sometimes  be  concealed  under 
the  moat  sacred  garb,  and  that  the  Omniscience 
of  Providence  will  often  disappoint  the  bail  Con- 
certed schemes  of  wickedness.; 

•  * '  * 

BARKY  REG0I<I.]^PTIONS. 
arr  CkODFATtnE'^  MAiiitBUVBiifo.  ^ 

BY  MISS  MITrORD.  'j- 

.  I  have  said  that  my  dear  godfather  was  a 
great  matchmsker.  Chie  of  bb  cfploits  in  this 
way,  which  occurred  during  my  second  visit  to 
him  and  Mrs.  Evelyn,  I  am  now  about  to  relate. 
Amongst  the  manj'distaiit  cooafais  to  whom  I 
vas  introduced  in  that  northern  region,  waa  a 
young  kinswoman  of  the  name  i>f  Hervey — 
Iiucy  Hervey — an  orphan  heiress  of  considerable 
fortune*  who  Ihred  in  the  same  town,  and  the 
.street  wilknqfgpdfathtr,.  Wider  the^  pro- 1 

ai9* 


teclion  of  a  lady  who  had  been  the  governess 
of  her  childhood,  and  continued  with  her  as  tne 
friend  of  her  youth.   Sooth  to  eay,  their  friend- 
ship  was  of  that  tender  and  sentimental  sort  at 
which  the  world,  the  wicked  world,  is  SO  naugh- 
ty as  to  laugh.    Miss  Reid  and  Miss  Hervey 
were  names  quite  as  ineeparable  as  goose  and 
apple-sauce,  or  tongue  and  chicken.    They  re- 
gularly made  their  appearance  together,  and 
there  would  iufve  appeared  I  know  not  what  of 
impropriety  in  speaking  of  either  singly;  it 
would  have  looked  like  a  tearing  asunder  of  the 
'double  cherry,*  respecUog  which,  in  their  case, 
even  the  •  seeming  parted*  would  have  been 
held  too  disjunctive  a  phrase,  so  tender  and 
inseparable  was  their  union;  although,  as  re- 
semblance went,  no  simile  could  be  more  inap- 
plicable.  Never  were  two  people  more  un- 
like in  mind  and  person.    Lucy  Hervey  was  a 
pretty  little  woman  of  six  and  twenty  ^  but  from 
a  delicate  figure,  delicate  featuiee,  and  a  most 
delicate  complexion,  looked  muefa  younger. 
Perhaps  the  total  absence  of  strong  expression, 
the  mildness  and  simplicity  of  her  countenance, 
and  thiiiKlessnesB»aml  docility  of  her  manner, 
might  conduce  to  the  mistake.    She   was  a 
sweet  gentle  creature,  geneious  and  afTection- 
ate,  and  not  wanting  in  sense;  although  her 
tire  reliance  on  her  friend's  judgmeMblid  con~ 
stant  habit  of  obedience  to  her  wishl^^endered 
tbe  use  of  it  somewhat  rare,  jjisn  Weid  was  a 
tall  awkward  woman,  raw4>6ned»  lank,  and 
huge,  just  what  one  fancies  a  man  would  be  in 
petticoats;  with  a  face  that,  except  the  beard, 
(certainly  she  had  no  beard,)  might  have  favour- 
ed the  supposition; so  brawn  and  bony  and  stern 
and  ill-favoured  was  her  unfortunate  visage.  In 
one  point  she  was  lucky.    There  was  no  guess- 
ing at  her  age,  certainly  not  within  ten  years, 
nor  within  twenty.    She  looked  olds  but  with 
that  figure,  those  features,  and  that  complexion^ 
she  must  have  looked  old  at  eighteen.  To  guess 
I  her  sge  was  impossible.  Her  Toiee  was  deep 
I  and  dictatorial;  her  manner  rough  and  assum- 
ing;  and  her  conversation  unmercifully  sensible 
and  oracular — 'full  of  wise  saws  and  modern 
instances.'  For  the  rest,  in  spite  of  her  inau- 
spicious exterior,  she  was  a  good  sort  of  disa- 
greeable woman;  charitable  and  kind  in  her 
way;  genuinely  fond  of  Lucy  Hervey,  whom 
she  petted  and  scolded  and  coaxed  and  managed 
just  as  a  nurse  manages  a  child;  and  tolerably 
well  liked  of  all  her  acc^uaintance — except  Mr. 
Evelyn,  who  had  been  at  war  with  her  mr  the 
last  nine  years,  on  the  subject  of  his  fair  cou- 
sin's marriage,  and  had,  at  last,  conae  to  regard 
her  pretty  much  as  a  prime-minister  may  looic 
on  an  opposition  leader— acn^rsfulaff  opponent, 
an  obstacle  to  be  put  down,  or  swept  away.  I 
verily  believe  that  he  hated  her  as  much  as  his 
kindly  nature  bonld.hate  any  body.   To  be  sure, 
it  was  no  slight  grievance  to  have  so  Air  a  sub- 
ject for  his  matrimonial  speculations,  a  kinswo- 
man too,  just  under  his  very  eve,  and  to  find 
all  his  plane  thwarted  by  that  mexorable  gon- 
vninaBtcir-iiiort.e9fi«aallyi.  9»p  without  her  ai4 
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it  WM  morally  certain  that  the  pretty  Lucy 
would  never  have  had  the  heart  to  My     to  any 

body.  Ever  since  Miss  Hervey  was  seventeen, 
my  dear  godpapa  had  beea  acberning  for  her  ad- 
vaotego.  It  was  quite  meianeholy  to  liear  him 
count  up  the  husbands  she  might  liftvo  had— be- 
gianing  with  the  duke's  son,  her  partner  at  her 
iitt  raee«ball — and  ending  with  the  young  oew- 
ly.arrived  physician,  his  last  protege:  •now,  he 
said,  'she  might  die  an  old  maid;  he  had  done 
With  her.'  And  there  did  actually  appear  to  be 
o  coMOtion  of  ell  hie  roatrioionial  plana  in  that 
quarter.  Miss  Reid  herself  laid  eaido  her  mia* 
trust  of  him;  and  a  truce,  if  not  a  peace,  waa 
tacitly  concluded  between  these  sturdy  antago* 
nieti.  Mr.  Evelyn  seemed  to  bevo  given  np  the 

Same — a  strange  thing  for  him  to  do  wbilat  be 
ada  pawn  left!    But  so  it  was.    His  adversary 
had  the  board  all  to  herself;  and  was  in  as 
good  humour  aa  a  winDing  player  generally  is. 
Miss  Reid  was  never  remembered  so  amiable. 
We  saw  them  almost  every  day,  as  the  fashion 
k  amongst  neighbours  in  small  towns,  and  used 
to  ride  and  walk  together  continually— .although 
Lucy,  whose  health  wat^"  ^ilicate,  frfequenily 
declined  accompanying  ua  on  our  mouMistanl 
eieuraioDS.   Our  usual  beau,  besides^m' dear 
godpapa,  was  a  Mr.  Morrif,  the  curale  of  the 
parish-^m^couth,  gawky,  lengthy  man,  with 
M  **to«Hni|M(iBoreland  dialect,  end  a  most 
poitentotpy(HP)|^elly,  his  ha!  halwaequiie 
a  shock  to  the  nerves— a  sort  of  oral  shower-bath ; 
so  sudden  and  so  startling  was  the  explosion. 
In  loudness,  it  resembled  belf  e  dozen  ordinary 
laughs  'rolled  into  one;'  and  as  the  gentleman 
''was  o(a  facetious  disposition,  and  chorused  his 
own  good  thitig,  as  well  as  those  of  other  peo. 
pie  with  thia  awful  cachinnation,  it  was  no  jo- 
king matter.    But  he  was  so  excellent  a  person, 
80  cordial,  so  jovial,  ao  simple-hearted,  and  so 
contented  with  e  lot  none  of  the  most  pro^per- 
oud,  that  one  could  not  help  liking  him,  laugh 
and  all.    He  was  a   widower,   with  one  only 
eon,  a  Cambridge  scholar,  of  whom  he  waa  de> 
servedly  proud.  Bdward  Morris,  besides  bis 
academical  honnnrs  (I  think  he  had  been  se- 
nior wrangler  of  his  year,)  was  a  very  fine  young 
man,  with  an  intelligent  countenance,  but  ex- 
ceedingly shy,  silent,  and  abstracted.    I  couid 
not  help  thinkint;  the  poor  youth  was  in  love; 
but  hia  father  and  Mr.  £velyn  laid  the  whole 
bleme  on  the  metbematics.  Ho  would  sit  aorno'' 
times  for  an  hour  togetber*  immersed,  as  they 
said,  in  his  calculations,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Lucy  Hervey,  as  ii  her  sweet  face  had  been  the 
problem  bo  waa  solving.   But  your  mathemati* 
cians  are  privileged  people:  and  so  apparently 
my  fair  cousin  thought;  for  she  took  no  notice, 
enleaa  by  binAing  a  fhada  the  deeper.    It  was 
worth  white  to  look  at  Lucy  Hervey,  when  Ed- 
ward Morris  was  gaiin?  on  her  in  his  absent  fits; 
her  checks  were  aa  red  as  a  loao.   How  these 
bloshee  came  to  eacape  the  notice  of  Miss  Reid, 
I  cannot  tell — unless  she  might  happen  to  have 
her  own  attention  engrossed  by  Edward's  father. 
For  certain,  that  original  paid  her.  in  hia  odd 


way,  great  attention;  waa  her  constant  beau  ia 
our  walking  partiee;  eato  by  ber  ride  at  iHniier; 

and  manoeuvred  to  get  her  for  his  partner  at 
whist.  She  had  the  benefit  of  his  best  bon-mota, 
and  hia  loudest  laughs;  and  she  aeemed  to  me 
not  to  dislike  that  portentous  sound,  so  much  ae 
mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  a  lady  of  her 
particularity.  I  ventured  to  hint  my  ohserva- 
tiona  to  Mr.  Evelyn;  who  cbuektad,  laid  bis 
forefinger  againat  bis  nose,  rubbed  hia  bands, 
and  called  me  a  simpleton.  Affairs  were  in 
this  position  when  one  night,  just  at  going  to 
bed,  my  godfttber,  with  a  little  air  of  myatery, 
(no  uncommon  preparation  to  his  most  trifiing 
plana,)  made  an  appointment  to  walk  with  me 
before  breakfaat,  aa  far  aa  a  pet  farm,  about  a 
mile  out  of  tbo  town,  the  superintendanco  of 
which  was  one  of  his  greatest  amusementer. 
Early  the  next  morning,  the  housemaid,  who 
usually,  attended  me,  made  ber  eppeerance,  end 
told  me  that  her  master  was  waiting  for  roe, 
that  I  must  make  haste,  and  that  he  desired  ( 
would  be  smart,  aa  he  expected  a^party  to 
breakfaat  at  the  farm.  Thii  sort  of>lnjunction 
is  seldom  thrown  away  on  a  damsel  of  eighteen; 
accordingly,  I  adjusted  witkali  despatch,  a  new 
blue  ailk  peaaae,  and  toHiw^llikth  into  the  cor- 
ridor, which  I  heard  him  pacing  as  impatiently 
as  might  be.  There,  to  my  no  small  consterna- 
tiuii,  instead  oftbe  usual  gallant  compliments  of 
the  most'gailam  of  godfathera,  I  was  received 
with  very  disapproving  glances,  told  that  I 
looked  like  anbajd  woman  in  that  dowdy-colour- 
ed pelisse,  amr'cinjured  lO'  exchange  it  for  n 
white  gown.  Half  affronted,  I  nevertheless 
obeyed;  doffed  the  pelisse,  and  donned  the 
white  gown,  as  ordered:  and  bemg  greeted  this 
time  with  a  bright  amile  and  a  ebuck  twder  tbo 
chin,  we  set  out  in  high  good  humour  on  our  ex- 
pedition. Instead, however,of  proceeding  straight 
to  the  farm,  Mr.  Evelyn  made  a«light  deviation 
from  our  course,  turning  down  the  market- 
place, and  info  tlio  warehouse  of  a  certain  Mrs. 
Bonnet,  milliner  and  mantua-maker,  a  dashing 
over-dressed  dame,  who  presided  over  the  fksh- 
tons  fourteen  miles  round,  and  marshalled  a 
compter  full  of  capa  and  bonnets  at  one  side  of 
the  shop,  whilst  her  husband,  an  obsequious 
civil,  bowing  tradeaman,  dealt  out  glovee  end- 
stockings  at  the  other.  A  little  dark  parlour 
behind  was  common  to  both.  Into  this  den 
was  I  ushered;  &od  Hia.  Bennet,  with  many 
apologies,  began,  atangnal  from  my  godfather, 
to  divest  me  of  all  my  superfiuous  blueness,  silk 
handkerchief,  saah,  and  wrist-ribands,  (for  with 
the  conatancy  'wbich  ie  born  of  oppoaition,  I  bad, 
in  relinquishing  my  obnox:ous  pelisse,  clung 
firmly  to  the  obnoxious  colour,)  replncing  them 
by  white  satin  ribands  and  a  beautiful  while 
shawl;  and,  finally,  exchanging  my  straw  bonnet 
for  one  of  wh  te  silk,  with  a  deep  lace  veil — • 
that  piece  of  delicate  finery  which  all  women 
delight  in.  Whilst  1  was  now  admiring  the  rich- 
ness  of  the  genuine  Brussels  point,  and  now 
looking  at  myself  in  a  little  glass  which  Mrs. 
Bennet  was  holdmg  to  my  facv*,  for  the  better 
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display  of  her  millinerjr-— the  bonnet,  to  do  ber 
jMtiee,  WM  pretty  mnd  beeoming— doring  this 

engrossing  contemplation,  her  smooth,  silky 
husband  crept  behind  me  with  the  stealthy  pace 
of  a  cat,  ana  relying,  as  it  seems,  on  my  pre- 
oecapatioD,  actually  drew  my  York«tan  gloves 
from  my  astonished  hands,  and  substituted  a 
pair  of  his  own  best  white  kid.  This  operation 
being  completed,  my  godpapa,  putting  bis  fore- 
iiiiger  to  his  lip  in  token  of  secrecy,  hurried  me, 
with  a  look  of  great  triumph,  from  the  shop. 
He  walked  at  a  rapid  pace;  and,  between  quick 
notion  and  amaieiBent,  I  wea  loo  mach  ont  of 
breath  to  utter  a  word,  till  we  had  passed  the 
old  Gothic  castle  at  the  end  of  the  town,  and 
crossed  the  long  bridge  that  spans  its  wide  and 
winding  river.  I  then  rained  questions  on  my 
dear  old  friend,  who  chuckled  and  nodded,  and 
vented  two  or  three  half  laughs,  but  vouchsafed 
nothing  tending  to  a  reply.  At  length  we  came 
to  a  spot  where  the  road  turned  suddenly  to  the 
left,  (the  to  the  farm,)  whilst,  right  before 
us,  tosQ  Vlp>ll*  on  which  stood  the  chur^,  a 
large  how^  maitiv^building,  alm||g^^,^^|||he- 
dral,  finely  relieved  by  the  range  of^^^^  hills 
which  shut  in  the  J^ndscape.  A  tniViing  gate, 
with  a  tail,  straigh^ypnss  on  e^pr  side,  led 
into  tho  churchya^^ap^^tbrougbrVus  ^  Mr. 
Evelyn  passed.  ThcKPiu^ch  door  was  a  little 
ajar,  and  throt^^tj^^  crevice  was  seen  peeping 
the  long  red  ri^MV^M  old  clerk  .a  Bardolpnian 
personage  to  whom  my  godfather,  who  loved  to 
oblige  people  in  their  own  way,  sometimes  did 
the  Questionable  service  of  clearing  off  his  score 
at  the  Greyhound.  Hie  red  noee  and  a  skirt  of 
his  shabby  black  coat  peeped  through  the 
porch;  whilst  behind  one  of  the  buttresses,  glim- 
mered,  for  an  instant,  the  white  drapery  of  a  fe- 
male figoro,  I  did  not  need  tbtoo  indications  to 
convince  me  that  a  weddinti;  wns  the  object  in 
view — thai  bad  been  certain  from  the  iirst  cash* 
taring  of  my  bine  ribande;  bnt  I  was  still  at  a 
loss  as  to  the  parties,  and  felt  quite  relieved  by 
Mr.  Evelyn's  question — •  Pray,  my  dear,  were 
yon  ever  a  bride's-ma»d?' — Since,  in  the  extre- 
mity of  my  perplexity,  I  had  had  something  like 
an  apprehcnaioii  that  an  unknown  beau  might  ap- 
pear at  the  call  of  this  mighty  manager,  and  i 
bo  destined  to  play  the  part  of  bride  myself. 
Comforted  to  tlnd  that  I  was  only  to  enact  the 
confidante, I  had  now  leisure  to  be  exceedingly  cu- 
rious as  to  my  prima  do^^na.  My  curiosity  was 
apoodify  gratified.  ~ . 

On  entering  the  eb#ch  we  had  found  only  a 
ne-ghbouring  clergyman,  not  Mr.  Morns,  at  the 
altar;  and,  looking  ro^nd  at  the  opening  of  ano> 
Cher  door,  I  poMttived  the  woithy  curate  in  ^ 
petty  clerical  suit,  bristling  with  newness,  lead- 
ing Miss  Reid,  beflounced  and  bescarfed,  and  be- 
velled and  beplunied,  and  all  in  flutter  of  bridal 
finery,  in  great  slate,  up  the  aisle.  Mr.  Evelyn 
advanced  to  meet  them,  took  the  lady'u  fair 
band  from  Mr*  Morris,  and  led  her  along  with 
all  the  grace  of  an  old  courtier.  1  fell  into  the 
praOBSsion  at  the  proper  place;  the  amiable  pair 
ware  duly  nariied,  and  i  thought  mj  office 


over.  I  was  never  more  mistaken  in  my  life. 
In  tho  midst  of  the  enitomary  oonfiision  of  km* 

sing  and  wishing  joy,  and  writing  and  signing 
registers  and  certificates, — which  form  so  impor- 
tant and  disagreeable  a  part  of  that  disagreea- 
ble and  important  ceremony, — Mr.  Evelyn  bad 
vanished;  and  just  as  the  bride  was  inquiring  for 
him,  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  church, 
re-appeared  through  tho  very  samo  sidodoor 
which  had  admitted  the  first  happy  couple,  lead- 
ing Lucy  Hervey,  and  followed  by  Edward  Mor- 
ris. The  father  evidently  expected  them;  the 
new  atepsMther  as  evidently  did  not.  Never 
did  a  thief,  taken  in  the  manner,  seem  more  as- 
tonished than  that  sage  gouvernant!  Lucy,  on 
her  part,  blushed  and  bung  back,  and  looked 
shyer  and  prettier  than  ever;  tho  old  olerk  grin- 
ned; the  clergyman,  who  had  shown  somesymp- 
tons  of  astonishment  at  the  first  weddiag,  now 
smiled  to  Mr.  Bvelyn,  as  if  thie  aceonfited  and  ^ 
made  amends  for  it;  whilst  the  dear  god-papa 
himself  chuckled  and  nodded,  and  rubbed  bi^ 
hands,  and  chucked  both  bride  and  bride's  maid 
under  the  chin,  and  seemed  ready  to  cut  capero  ' 
for  joy.  Again  the  book  was  opened  at  tho 
page  of  destiny;  again  I  held  the  inilk-whito 
glove,  and  after  nine  years  of -4insucce8fiful  ma- 
noeuvring, my  cousen  Lucy  was  macrieA.  It 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  triumphant  event  of 
the  good  old  man's  life;  and  ^^gift  believe 
that  either  couple  ever  saw  caiisclnr*pifre99ho 
dexterity  in  the  art  of  match-making  which 
produced  their  double  union.  They  have  been 
as  happy  as  people  usually  are  in  this  work-a-day 
world,  especially  the  young  mathematician  and 
his  pretty  wife,  and  their  weddmg  day  is  still 
remembered  in  W.;  lor  besides  his  muiiifictl|$o 
to  singer,  ringer,  sexton,  and  clerk,  Mr.^vt 
roasted  two  blieep  On  the  occa-ion,  gave^^ 
ten  brida-cakes»  and  made  the  wholo 

o  * 

80NG. 

jffir-^'O!  no!  1  sevsr  mentiea  feiia.*' 

O!  nn:  T  never  mention  it 
The  name  of  pie  cr  cakt — 
M  V  it'i  Ui  ai<;  now  forbid  loprSSB 
Tiiu  once  tuiniliar  ^teak; 

To  «ruel  (luick  thi  y  hurry  me 
Ti)  I  a!iu  ni.'  \v  h'-ii  1  fru; 
For  wli«ii  tti«y  »ee  me  wag  my  jawi, 
Thejr  lUak  tlwl  I  TdrfM. 

Ttiey  bid  me  seek  in  Barley  Soup 
The  cbarina  the  Dnetors  see- 
But  w«re  my  luncs  niflamed  whh  craap, 
Vd  aever  diluk  Herb  Tea. 

*Tis  true  smns  lime  has  passed,  sl^ce  ia 
The  cellar  where  WW  met, 

I've  H!tt  me  down  to  TeoaplD, 
Vcl  liow  can  1  forgeil  • 

Tlicy  tt  ll  ine  fV^tfra  now  arc  poor, 
The  li-anest  r-i  ihf  lean — 
They  hint  that  WiUiaiue'  Beer  it  tiuo~  ' 
Bui  1  know  what  ibsf  awen. 

luckless  wifht 


Ferbaps  like  OM, 
His  diet  may  regret^ 
But  if  bis  appeilie's  lUMmios, 
He  never  coaflkiiBi. 
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MISERIM  OF  TAKING  THE  CENSUS. 

The  first  house  where  I  met  with  a  rebuff,  was 
that  of  an  elderly  single  lady,  who  called  herself 
Mrs.  Oldfish,  upon  which  I  said,  I  believed  she 
was  not  a  widow.    'That  is  no  business  of  yours, 
Mr.  Whigginbottom,  put  me  down  Mrs.  Oldfisli.' 
*Indecd  I  cannot,  madarn,'  I  replied,  *I  dare  not 
make  a  false  return.'  I  wrote  down  Miss  Zephc- 
ria  Oldfish.    I  next  demanded,  what  a^'^c?  She 
here  faltered  exceedingly,  blushed  and  looked 
|iale  by  turns,  and  then  amid  convuluye  agita- 
tions, she  articulated,  that  is  of  no  conseqiirncc, 
they  can't  want  me  for  the  mihtia.'  *IVIadam,' 
said  I,  'there  is  a  penalty  if  an  improper  answer 
is  given;  I  must  write  down  the  truth.'  JVow, 
more  agitated,  she  stammered,  'Don't  threaten 
me,  Mr.  WhigguibottaoH-don't  be  impertiiieiit 
— the  Government  is  unreasonable,  oppressive. 
What  pretty  times  we  live  in!   What  wiii  it  re- 
quire next,  I  weoderP'  Here  ihe  feltnred  rtfl) 
more  in  her  speech,  and  appeared  to  be  ill. — 
■  ■•*Bcttyr  she  cried,  "Betty!'  ringinc.  the  bell  vio- 
lently,'my  Sal  VoUaile,  Do  oaU  again,  Mr. 
Whigginbottom,rm  ill,  indeed  I'm  very,  very  ill.' 
^ISot  wishini^  to  appear  rudfi^  gjid  being  imsuspi- 
■ciom  of  a  tnclr,  f  left  her,  iBiaking  to  call  next 
day.    I  did  so,  and  to  my  dismav,  found  she  had 
Icti  Bungay  for  Scarborough,  tbat  morning,  at 
day  break;  beyond  a  doobt  mat  «be  might  evade 
my  qifestions,  as  slio  knew  Uic  returns  must  bo 
completed  Inr  a  particular  day.   I  was  forced  to 
leave  a  btioK^ppfMutc  her  name  in  the  column 
of  9i||es,  ii|m%ook,  but  when  ihe  oomes  back, 
I  shiul  levy  the  full  penalty. 

Upon  calling  at  the  house  of  another  lady,  to 
whom  1  was  well  kno>vn,  my  mind  bomg  made 
up  not  to  be  baffled,  I  commenced,  as  usual,  by 
explaining  the  nature  of  my  errand.  She  red- 
d<^eddeep  as  scarlet,  and  wondered  why  tiie 
Government  was  so  particular  with  unmarried 
persons,  and  if  they  might  not  bo  returned  in  a 
'  jMmeral  way.  Slie  affirmed  that  she  had  done  all 
could  for  the  support  of  the  church  and  state, 
she  had  helped  to  work  a  standard  for  the  Bun- 
gay light  horse;  had  been  oaroful  never  to  em- 
ploy  a  tradesman  who  was  a  radical;  had  given 
live  pounds  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  Constitutional 
Association;  had  thrown  up  her  subscription  at 
the  best  (■ireulatin:^  library  in  Norfolk,  oecausc 
that  audacious  (japcr,  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
had  been  taken  in  there;  and  at  her  last  whist 
party  had  ahsolntely  used  dirty  cards,  because  a 
package  wluch  she  had  ordered  from  Loudon  had 
not  amved;  and  she  conld  procure  none  in  her 
neighbourhood,  but  at  a  shop  the  owner  of  wliirh 
had  shocked  her  feelings,  by  declaring  tliat  he 
thought  a  Methodist  or  KSnian  Cath<£c,  if  not 
worth  one  shilling,  liad  as  good  a  chance  for  Hea- 
ven as  his  Grace  of  Canterbury.  'Now,  £be- 
nezer,*  said  she,  *you  have  long  known  me,  and 
know  that  1  am  a  good  subject;  why  then  must 
my  ^cfsensd  affairs  be  made  known  to  ail  the 
wondf'  *Madam,'  I  replied,  'tlie  retnms  are  on- 
ly seen  by  Government  in  London.'  'Nonsense,' 
she  rejoined/don't  think  to  cheat  me.  You  have 
a  wile  Mr.  Wbigginbottom,  curious  as  married 
w  omen  always  arc — husbamJs  can"t  keep  secrets, 
vou  will  let  it  out  to  her,  and  the  whole  town  will 
have  it.  No,  no,  you  can  only  levy  the  fine  for 
contumacy— exact  it— there  is  a  five  pound  note 
—do  your  wprst. '  Having  said  t^  she  marched 


out  of  the  room  with  a  stately  air  of  triumphant 
scorn,  muttering  revenge  for  tiw  arbitrary  coii» 
duct  of  Government,  and  saying  something  about 
ingratitude  of  persons  in  authority.  A  few  days 
after,  I  lieard  she  had  given  largely,  towards  the 
erection  of  a  Methodist  chapel,  subscribed  to  the 
circulating  library,  and  had  been  heard  to  argac 
stoutly  for  Major  Cartwright's  systi^  of  rniirer- 
sal  suffrage. 

A  latly,  a  good  customer  of  mine,  (for  you  know 
Mr.  Editor,  that  1  deal  a  little  in  the  way  of  snofT 
and  tobacco,  besides  groceries  and  baidware,) 
refused  to  see  me  on  the  subject  onf  the  Popula^ 
tion  act,  but  ordered  her  serrant  to  give  me  what 
particulars  were  necessary,  and  to  show  me  her 
family  bible,where  her  a^  was  inscribed.  There 
she  was  entered  thirty  nme,  though  I  am  certain 
it  shotild  ha\  e  boon  ten  years  more.  Th<^  figure 
three  appeared  newly  written  in,  upon  an  era* 
sore  Which  had  no  doubt  dbtSterated  a  four,  1  did 
not  wish  to  be  litigious  in  tbis  case,  indeed  the 
law  could  not  have  helped  me  without  farther  • 
proof,  so  I  made  the  entry— ^Abigail  Scraggs, 
spinster,  39,'  and  went  away,  fullugj^vincM  1 
n  mystified. 

,^ipiac  it  y  of  the  Wff^  acconnn?  to  my 

late^^menence,  is  exceet^aby  that  of  tfjo  (j(her 
sex.   i  nilSt  with  much  trudBie  from  single  men . 
I  am  weUlpne  of  the^frflllity  of  the  genus, 
and  that  it  irisnsceptihle  of  acute  pain  on  the  at- 
tacks of  curiostty^^i^t  ||l^igj|yike  the  garden 
spider,  in  the  centre  ^hiPow|rwebb,  the  vibra- 
tion of  a  single  cord  of  which  induces  the  mealy 
cuticle  which  covers  its  angular  physiognomy,  to 
put  on  a  fever  redness  and  the  lividi  occhi,  as 
Tasso  calls  them,  or,  in  plain  English,  the  'livid 
eyes,'  «Migulphed  therein,  in  flash,  what  the  lake 
poets  sublimely  denominate  an  'emerald  light;' 
for  be  it  known,  that  greenness  of  colour,  and 
morbidness,  have  more  than  a  common  affinity: 
and  bachelorship  is  according  to  tl«;  l)esl  medical 
practitioners,  a  sfate  of  actual  disease.   I  called 
twice  upon  Mr.  Tl>eophihis  Weazel,  a  gentle- 
man of  this  description,  aged  fifly-threc  years. 
The  first  time  I  could  not  be  admitteil,  as  Mr. 
Weazel  had  empk)yed  an  artist  of  celebrity  in 
surgery,  in  the  impoitant  operation  of  cutting  and 
mollifying  his  corns.  On  the  second  visit,  I  was 
admitted  into  hfs  presence.    I  stood  with  my  hat 
in  one  hand,  and  a  hst  book  in  tlie  other;  :ui  ink 
bottle,  having  a  pen  stuck  in  it,  suspended  from 
my  l)utton  hole  ready  for  action;  trie  points  of 
my  toes  forming  the'  centre  of  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross  with  the  opposit6'*angle8  cf  the  room;  while 
the  official  diernilv  of  my  countenance  was  tem- 

J)ered  by  an  air  of  Immility,  arising  from  a  recol- 
ection  tliat  Mr."  Weazel  bought  goods  at  my 
shop,  lliis  exnression  is  never  witnessed  in  (jo- 
vcmmcnt  officials  wiio  have  no  co-partnership 
with  similar  ciitraneons  inte|B||ts,  but  depend 
entirely  upon  '  pomn-s  tliaf  b<ff  Tlie  latter  de- 
scription of  officials  are  the  p^|j||iGfitt  majorcs, 
and  the  othei*  but  underlings;  yit^all  betur  in 
their  countenances  somewhat  of  a  *  valiant  seve- 
rity/ when  mnqng  equals  and  inferiors.  I  first 
broke  the  ^ence,  after  a  mntaiA  recogidtioii. 

Whis;.  I  am  come,  sir,  to  inquire  flie number  of 
inhabitants  in  this  house,  their  ages,  employ- 
ments, and  rnt-aus  of  living,  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  passed  in  ad  Geo.  15,  being  an  act  f<»ascjBr-k 
taining  the  populiOioB.oC  tbei«  ki«igdoms. . 
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WeazeL  [Reddening.]  What  the  devil  Wiggin- 
bottoin,  have  I  to  do  witti  population  ? 
Whii^.  True,  air;  but  I  must  do  my  doty,  you 

know,  sir. 

Weazel.  Very  well;  bnt  I  stand  alone  in  the 

world:  I  have  no  children;  population  is  nothing 
to  me;  I  doa't  increase  it;  and  Malthus  says,  it  is 
the  increase  of  population  that  is  the  ruin  of  na- 
tions. I  hav  0  no  wife,  I  have  a  housekeeper  it 
is  true,  someu  hat  ai^ed — Diaua  Icelcy.Just  turned 
sixty.  What  has  population  to  do  witn  me  or  her 
either? 

Whig.  [Profiting  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
housekeeper's  name  and  age.  instamiy  puts  them 
on  the  list.]— You,  perhapt,  naye  otlirar lelatires 
living  with  you,  sir.' 

W«vtel»  No  Whigginbottora— Donef  thank  God , 
I  am  plagued  with  none,  mals  or  female;  and  this 
mtellin;cncc  will  content  youj  1  hope. 

Whig.  [Entering  Thcoplulus  Weazel,  single 
man.]  Any  servants,  sir? 

Weazel.  No,  no  !  Di' and  self  are  all  who  live 
in  this  house,  unless  you  take  the  rats. 

Whig.  Your  employment,  sir. 

WeazeL  Am  1  not  a  gentlemen— independant. 
and  

Whig.  G  ovomaent  cvders  us  to  letom  tiho  «n- 

plovmont,  sir, 

tVaizel.  Government  be  d  d.  it  WOnt  let  us 
five  in  the  light  of  Heaven,  by  and  by ;  it  means 

to  save  the  expense  of  keeping  spies,  I  suppose, 
hy  makujg  every  man  a  spy  upon  liimsclf.  Let 
them  find  it  out. 

Whig.  7'hcre  is  a  penalty,  sir,  for  making 
evasive  returns.  I  could  wish  to  oblige  you.  but 
you  must  not  blame  me  fur  following  my  duty. 
You  hare  known  me  for  a  long  whiiid,  Mr. 
Weazel. 

WeaxeL  A  man's  house  was  formerly  his  castle; 

his  secrets  were  his  own  ;  he  paid  his  taxes,  and 
no  more,  was  required.  They'll  set  up  racks 
8W)n,  to  extort  answers  to  their  questions.  I  pay 
half  my  ineome  in  taxes,  and  cannot  be  left  quiet. 
I'll  emigrate— I'll  sell  out  of  the  funds,  and  live 
abroad* 

Whi^  will  enter,  "  lives  by  the  funds  ;  no 
employment."  [Writes  it  down,  Mr.  Weazel 
scarcely  noticing  him  from  angry  emotion. J— 
There  is  soincthmg  more,  sir ;  I  had  nearly — 

Weazel.  Taxation,  Whiggingbottom,  taxation 
is  the  cause  of  all.  Ministers  are  insolent  from 
success — shan't  tax  trie  much  koiger— I'll  get  out 
of  the  way—I'll  emigrate. 

IFR^.TTiere  is  something  more,  sir — 1  had 
almost  forgotten  to  ask  yeur  age. 

Weazel,  My  age !  s'Wood !  my  age,  too  .'— 
[Here  he  was  almost  choked'with  anger.]  | 

A  pause  now  ensued,  and  Mr.  Weazel's  coun- 
tenance changed  from  red  to  yellow,  and  then 
to  red  again,  with  an  expression  of  indignation 
and  ra^e.  It  was  an  emotion  forming  a  climax 
of  passion,  the  magnitude  of  which  precluded 
utterance,  and  proved  it  not  to  belong  to  the 
paroi  dolore  of  Horace.  It  must  have  been  a 
pause  like  Mac(hiff 's,  after  he  exclaimed, 

■    ■  ■   "  all  my  pretty  oneg  ? 
JDidjouMyall?  Ob, hdl Ul« !  sU  1** . 

> 

I  almost  wished  I  had  not  made  the  demand  so 
abruptly.  At  length,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice, 
the  overpowered  Quibtdtaire  said,  ''Wiggin- 
bottom,  I  don't  knoir  my  ag^;  this  business  is 


more  than  human  nature  can  bear— put  me  down 
what  you  think  me  to  be."  I  mentioned  fifty, 
and  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  overspread  his  face 
as  he  added,  "You  guess  near  the  mark,Whiggin- 
bottom — only  two  years  out;  I  shall  not  say 
wliich  side  of  fifty  you  should  have  taken." 

Heartily  tu-ed^  I  put  down  forty-eight;  at  the 
same  time,  guessing  from  Mr.  Weazel^  apparent 
satisfaction,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  four  years 
more,  and  that  the  bachelor  felt  pleasure  in  hav- 
ing cozened  me. 


Mr.  Atkipcson' — The  following  tale  or  his- 
tory was  put  into  my  hands  by  one  of  those  be- 
ings whose  movements  put  all  guessing  at  defi- 
ance, and  yet  whose  movements  admit  of  no 
calculation  more  certain  than  a  guess.  The 
manuscript  was  given  me  to  read,  and  in  order 
that  more  than  myself  may  have  that  pleasore, 
I  have  made  a  copy.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  whe- 
ther the  short  preface  was  written  by  the  autho- 
ress from  the  same  stoek  of  invention  which 
supplied  tiM  residue  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  not 
much  moment.  As  to  the  means  by  which  the 
whole  came  into  my  power, they  are  just  what' 
I  have  stated;  and  when  the  fair  eyes  of  the  real 
authoress  are  cast  on  the  Casket,  why  leave  me 
to  sustain  the  consequence — you  are  blameless. 

THE  SL.ANDERER. 

This  manuscript  was  found  amongst  the  pa- 
pers of  my  grandfather.  I  give  it  in  its  original 
state;  and  if  it  should  afford  you  any  interest  or 
amusement,  I  shall  not  regret  the  time  conaem- 
ed  in  making  a  fair  copy. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  April  that  I  left 
my  native  place,  to  take  a  tour  through  the  west- 
em  slates,  but  more  particularly  to  visit  the 

little  town  of  ,  situated  on  the  banks  of 

the  Ohio.  As  my  children  were  then  of  an  age 
to  be  settled  in  the  world,  i  had  fixed  on  this 
place,  if  it  met  my  expectations,  to  settle  them  , 
and  myself.  I  had  already  travelled  over  a  largo 
extent  of  country,  and  had  seen  much  of  the 
grand  and  heai^U^  in  nature.  I  had  gazed  apon 
the  western  scenery  from  Laurel  Hill  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  youthful  adventurer,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  his  eye  is  cauffht  by  the  undefina- 
ble  proapeet  before  him,  ana  in  the  happiness  of 
the  moment  forgot  the  sixty  years  I  bad  lived. 
It  was  thus  my  hours  were  beguiled,  as  from  day 
to  day  my  steps  let  me  farther  into  the  wide 
west,  until  on  a  fine  May  eveoing  I  arrived  at 
my  place  of  destination. 

The  day  bad  been  one  of  unclouded  splendor* 
and  the  evening  one  of  those  which  cannot  be 
observed  and  forgotten.  Quietly  seated  by  n 
window  of  my  tavern  resting  place,  which  open- 
ing to  the  street  brought  the  busy  croud  before 
me,  as  if  to  gratify  the  enriosity  of  a  stranger. 
I  was  contemplating  the  countenances  and  forms 
continually  passing,  when  my  attention  was  par- 
ticularly arrested  by  the  appearance  of  an  ele- 
gant looking  man  ascending  the  steps  of  the  ta- 
vern. His  face  was  youthful,  and  in  a  very  re- 
markable degree  pleasing,  apd  his  manners  I 
foond  Araok  and  easy.  Atvanlcing  into  the  room 
whffe  I  wii  sitting,  and  taklig  uMtbtr  iMt» 
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wfth  tiM  •pratM  of  M  old  AO^Miotaiioo  obforr- 

ed,  "  This  is  a  most  delightful  evening,  Sir." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "and  I  have  been  enjoying 
it  exceedingly.  It  is  juat  such  an  evening  as  1 
lofo  to  eontemplato*  aod  I  enjoy  it  tho  laon  as 
I  feeliinyself  at  rest  after  many  weeks  of  con- 
Btant  travel.  It  is  a  source  of  no  small  pleasure 
to  have  such  a  setting  sun  after  so  many  days  of 
toilsome  travel  ovor  hUb  and  moimtaiai." 

"  I  thought  you  were  a  stranger,**  replied  my 
companion,  "  for  havin||  lived  so  many  years 
D«ar  this  place  my  acquamtaneo  m  very  general 
in  the  vicmity.'* 

*'Then,"  said  I,  "you  can,  it  is  likely,  tell  me 
whose  beautiful  and  secluded  mansion  I  passed 
aboat  half  a  milo  from  this  place.  Tbo  houao 
is  white,  with  green  window  blinds,  and  is  with- 
in a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  main  road." 

**  That  house,"  replied  my  companion,  *' is 
the  residence  of  my  father;  an  old  man;  and, 
though  I  am  his  son,  I  may  say  he  has  retired  to 
that  house  to  spend  the  evening  of  a  life  well 
employed.** 

Had  the  demeanor  of  my  new  acquaintance 
been  less  prepossessing,  his  6lial  affection,  which 
spoke  from  bis  eye  as  well  as  mouth,  would  have 
invited  mo  to  leek  a  move  intimate  aequahn- 
tance. 

**  That  father,  I  perceive,  "hai  not  neglected 
the  education  of  hti  ion,"  I  continued,  "and  I 
should  take  much  pleasoM  ift  leanuig  the  name 

of  such  a  family." 

**My  father's  name,**  replied  the  young  man, 
is  Robert  Darley."  Tho  oame  came  to  my 
heart,  ae  I  eprang  forward  and  prewed  the  eon 
to  my  bosom.  He  received  my  unexpected  em- 
brace with  a  smile,  as  I  observed,  **Yes,  Frank, 
yon  little  rogue,  I  remember  you  now,  though 
you  have  forgotten  my  chaeingyott  over  the yud 
and  garden  at  Elmgrovc." 

The  tear  started  in  the  eye  of  Frank,  as  he 
returned  the  prennre  of  my  hand,  and  with  emo* 
tion  replied,  "I  did  not  at  the  moment  recognize 
rny  old  friend,  but  I  have  nevM;  nor  will  ever, 
forget  Elmgrove.  Oh!  my  poor  old  father  will 
be  so  delighted  when  I  conduct  to  hie  arme 
Brooke." 

Rob^t  Darley  waa  my  most  early  and  belov- 
ed ftiead.  Wo  were  wdioolmates,  though  from 
auperiority  of  wealth  the  father  of  Robert  was 
able  to  give  to  his  son  what  mine  could  not — a 
classical  education.  When  both  were  settled  in 
life,  Robert  Darley  and  myielf  bad  contigoooa 
farms,  and  our  sons,  Frank  Darley  and  my 
George,  two  as  wild  and  as  active  innocents  as 
the  whole  country  could  afford,  led  me  many  a 
chase  over  the  fields.  From  some  land  claims 
coming  into  the  hands  of  Robert,  he  sold  his 
estate  in  C  county,  and  removed  to  the 

banka  of  the  Ohio.  Our  correspondence  had 
been  ftoqnent,  though  I  had  been  under  a  mis- 
take in  regard  to  the  locality  of  my  friend's  re- 
sidence, which  I  thought  many  miles  distant 
down  the  river,  and  had  intended,  after  a  day  of 
rest,  to  ride  to  his  mansion.  But  with  joy  I  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal,  I  wae  npw  led  by  the  i 


overjoyed  Frank  to  the  hospitable  hearth  of  hie 

father. 

Robert,  in  years,  was  my  senior,  and  in  ap- 
pearance the  infirmities  of  age  had  given  him 
admonition  on  the  tenure  of  life;  bot  the  eoul  I 
found  the  same— placid,  yet  buoyant,  and  at 
once  serious  and  cheerful.  After  the  greetings 
were  something  abated,  the  old  man  said,  smi- 
ling, to  his  son,  **  Frank,  bring  out  the  green 
chair."  Frank  sprang,  and  in  a  moment  brought 
in  a  fine  green  armed  chair,  and  while  placing  it 
opposite  to  that  of  his  father,  the  latter  conti- 
nued— "My  dear  Brooke,  that  is  what  we  hero 
call  the  throne  of  the  old  acquaintance.  You 
may  remember,  some  five  years  paBt,^ou  wrote 
that  yon  wore  preparing  to  pay  uea  vwit  I  then 
had  that  very  chair  made,  and  it  m  now  at  laat 
filled." 

I  was  really  enthroned;  and  after  an  hour  de- 
dicated to  the  aweeteat  of  all  enjoymenta— tho 
recollection  of  past  days — I  retired  to  obtain 
"tired  nature's  sweet  restorer."  I  was  soon 
enwrapped  'n  sleep,  but  my  mind,  with  a  fairy 
lightneee  and  delicioue  oonfosioo,  brooght  me 
back  to  the  days  of  youth.  I  was  again  at  Elm- 
grove;  the  sun  was  sinking  past  the  ridge  of  dis- 
tant mountains,  aa  — —  Brooke,  his  son,  and 
myself  and  ebildren,  all  in  the  utraest  hilarity  oC 
childish  glee  were  sporting.  Frank  and  my  own 
children  seemed  my  brothers  and  sisters,  whilst 
Robert  was  sometimeB  our  father,  end  again  our 
brother.  After  a  few  hours  repose  I  awoke.  It 
was  yet  many  hours  to  day,  but  the  full  orbed 
moon  shot  her  rays  into  my  chamber,  and  rising 
on  my  elbow,  the  young  leaf  of  spring,  and  the 
glittering  waves  oY  Oluo,  feomed  oojoying  the 
silence  of  night. 

Sleep  now  fled,  and  was  indeed  vnsought.— 
The  events  of  the  past  day  had  the  richness  of 
coloring  of  a  dream,  with  the  gladness  of  reali- 
ty. I  was  carried  baekwards  in  space  and  time 
to  tho  happy  days  of  yonth,  ere  tbo  caree  of 
life  had  caused  a  sigh  to  escape  from  my  bosom 
— to  those  hours  when  parental  fondness  hover- 
ed over  my  head,  and  when  sporting  before  them 
with  the  beloved  friend  under  whose  roof  I  now 
reposed.  My  heart  dwelt  upon  the  consoling  re- 
flection, that,  in  the  wreck  that  time  had  made, 
one  friend  of  my  boyish  days  remained,  and  in  • 
life  in  which  so  muck  of  selfilh  coldness  had 
chilled  my  best  feelings,  there  was  still  one  bo- 
som in  which  the  flame  of  affection  still  burned 
with  heat  nnqnencKed. 

I  had  always  passed  through  the  world,  be- 
cause I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  other 
passage  through  life,  but  my  true  resting  places 
always  were  rapiliee;  andpnovided  they  were  te 
my  mind,  no  matter  how  numerous,  1  never  find 
fault  with  a  parterre  for  the  quantity  or  fra- 
grance of  iti  flowers,  nor  with-  &  group  of  fine 
children  from  the  merry  noiie  they  make  in  their 
gambols. 

My  waking  dreams  and  the  silver  light  of  tho 
moon  were  both  compelled  to  yield  to  a  more 

powerful  influence:  tho  strengthening  light  of 
day  slowly  entered  my  chamber^  where,  invigo-. 
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rated  by  souDd  rest,  I  felt  little  incliD&tion  to 
mnun,  aod  hftTtii;«ieon  and  drweed,  detonain* 

«d  on  4  morning  stroll  along  the  Ohio  before  tb« 

members  of  the  family  were  awake.  In  this  en- 
terprise 1  was  frustrated  from  rambling  solitary, 
«•  Bijr  firfond  Wank  wee  on  the  alort  bofore  me, 
and  arm  in  arm  we  sought  the  river's  brink. — 
The  sunny  morning,  the  beautiful  stream,  the 
beaotiful  fields,  nor  ever  varying  scenery,  could 
4ivort  na  frt»ni  recurring  to  family  topics. 

"Your  two  sisters,  Frank?"  said  I. — Emily 
and  Ellen,"  replied  Frank.  "Emily  is  now  tra- 
velling with  her  hoaband  for  liar  haaltb,  but  we 
oxpaiA  tbeir  return  daily.  Ellen  lives  with  us.** 
We  were  now  interrupted  by  a  loud  exclamation 
from  the  mouth  of  a  child— **Ohl  there  is  uncle 
and  tho  atranger." 

We  turned  and  met  Mr.  Darley  leading  two 
lovely  children.  "These  are  Jefiisrsoa  and  Mary 
Jane,  Emily's  children/'  said  tho  delighted 
Frank,  as  he  raised  his  littio  niaoa  to hia breast, 
and  as  I  received  the  wam  onbimOO  of  Ihoir 
venerable  grandfather. 

It  waa  on  our  ratnrn  that  a  firont  vioir  of  Bol- 
mont,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Darley,  gave  me  a  full 
display  of  the  imposing  site.  The  buildings 
stood  on  a  swelling  ground  between  the  real  n- 
vor  bottom  and  the  acclivity  of  tho  rivw  hills. 
These  hills,  partially  cleared,  presented  a  bro- 
ken series  of  slopes,  variegated  by  orchards, 
lialda,  and  patohan  of  wood&nd.  Tba  mansion 
had  a  noaoow  or  lawn  in  front»  with  a  varj  ox- 
tensive  garden  in  the  rear.  A  copious  spring  of 
water  rose  in  the  garden,  and  winding  past  the 
hooaa,  aonght  ita  way  to  tho  Ohio,  over  tho  now 
green  carpet  on  which  we  were  alowly  ftldhng 
our  way  to  the  breakfast  room. 

**Here,  Ellen,"  said  Frank,  **(ake  this  chat, 
taring  parrot;*' and  as  he  spoke  he  received  a 
pat  on  the  cheek  from  the  plump  little  fist  of  his 
niece.  Ellen  advanced,  and  her  father  smiling, 
obserrod,  "  Bllen,  would  yoo  have  known  onr 
old  friend  Brooke?"  "  I  think,"  replied  Ellen, 
"I  would  if  bo  bad  amilad.  Oh,  yea!  thatia  Mr. 
Brooke." 

After  braakfaat,  aa  wo  walked  into  the  fWmt 
porch,  Frank,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  observed, 
"Let  us  take  a  walk  over  the  farm,  and  let  me 
show  ^ou  some  of  our  fine  prospects."  To  this 
I  roadilj  eonaented,  and  afmy'wo  want  through 
fence  and  field,  and  wandered  until  we  arrived 
at  a  stone  seat,  on  a  very  commanding  emi- 
nence. The  prospect  before  us  was  indeed  very 
lino.  The  thousand  abiapad  hilla  and  woods, 
jind  the  noble  stream  between  them,  exposed 
innumerable  tarms  and  two  or  three  small  vil- 
lages. Bohnont  aaoiMd  now  al^oatmidar  onr 
foot. 

My  eye  caught  a  group  of  houses  at  the  far 
distance,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  where 
we  ware  atanding.  .**  What  Tillage  ia  that, 
Frank?" 

*•  It  is  not  a  village,"  said  Frank,  "  but  a 
woollens  manufactory;"  and  as  he  gave  the  an* 
ewer  his  face  aaaoMd  olondod;  but,  recovering 
htftaaU;  lad  ma  M  a  itono  aaat,  with  a  noblo 


beech  tree  for  a  back  supporter,  and  seating 
hinMalf  on  n  aimilar  ehair,  roanmad— Uj  old 

friend,  and  the  true  friend  of  all  that  is  connect- 
ed with  me,  I  know  you  are  anxious  to  hear  the 
little  history  of  our  family  joys  and  griefs,  for  of 
the  latter  wo  havo  had  oar  share.  About  eight 
years  since  we  were  all  at  church;  our  beloved 
motlwr  was  tiien  with  us,  and  fresh  with  health. 
[Hero  hia  ohoakod  nttoranco  waa  suspended  for 
several  minutes.]  As  wo  waaa  OMBuig  ont  of 
the  house  of  worship,  two  young  men,  strangers 
to  us  all,  stepped  up,  and  one  of  them  handed 
my  father  n  lattor,  whieh  introduood  him  aa 
Charles  Thompson,  the  son  of  an  old,  thoogh 
not  very  intimate  acquaintance;  and  he  intro- 
duced his  companion  as  Thomas  James.  They 
were  invited  to  Belmont*  as  a  matter  of  cooraa. 

The  weather  was  warm,  though  a  pleasant 
breeze  floated  up  the  river,  as  after  dinner  wo 
all  walkod  into  tho  garden,  and  aeated  ouraalvaa 
in  an  arbonr.  It  ia  probably  from  the  keeanaaa 
of  our  newly  roused  curiosity  that  we  learn  so 
much  of  a  new  acquaintance  in  so  short  a  time 
after  our  firat  Introdnetion.  Onr  convaraatiM  la 
the  arbor  soon  became  lively  and  unconstrained. 
The  two  new  comers  were  contrasts  in  personal 
appearance,  and  we  all  soon  found  them  equally 
diatinot  in  mental  powers.  Chariaa  Thompson 
was  low  of  stature,  thick  and  heavy  made,  with 
a  smooth,  but  repulsive  and  sinister  cast  of  coun- 
tenanae.  Ho  waa  volnblo,  bvt  light,  trifling, 
and  whan  opportunity  aarvod,  malignant  in  opn* 
vereation. 

Thomas  James  was  upwards  of  six  feet  high, 
very  well  made,  and  thoogh  hia  faea  waa  far 
from  handsome,  there  was  a  something  came 
from  his  mouth  with  every  word  which  went  to 
the  heart  of  the  hearer. 

Thoao  yonng  men  were  partners  in  the  manu- 
factory you  see,  at  about  two  miles  below  the 

village  of  .   They  became  frequent  vi- 

aitora  at  Bolmont;  and  I  may  timark  that  tho 
impressions  made  on  ns  all  by  tiba  firat  ^ait, 
were  cut  deeper  by  intimacy.  Thompson  waa 
tolerated  and  treated  civilly;  James  was  admired 
and  beloved;  and  yet,  sueh  was  tba  aatt  of  their 
minds,  that  I  am  convinced  both  eonaidand 
Thompson  the  favorite. 

All  the  gentleness  of  Emily  was  called  into 
requisition  to  meat,  and  treat  without  actual  se- 
verity, attentiona  aba  detested.  Thompson  was 
too  full  of  himself  even  to  suspect  that  his  ;td- 
vances  were  unwelcome;  and  never  was  man 
more  dumb  founded  than  was  this  dupe  of  ego- 
tism, when,  on  ofl"ering  his  hand  to  Emily,  she 
returned  a  decisive  rejection.  He  had,  even  af- 
ter her  repobe,  the  folly  to  propose  a  reference 
to  her  father.  This  Emily  cut  abort,  by  coating 
a  look  of  pity  and  disdain  on  tho  wiatcb»  and 
left  tho  room, 

Mr.  Jamaa,  at  onto  grafo  and  choarfol,-  but 
without  either  pretending  to  politeness  by  effort, 
or  being  capable  of  rudeness  by  nature  or  effort, 
gained  daily  on  the  afiections  of  Emily;  and  long 
before  either  porbapaauspeotad  the  change,  they 
won  attaohod  to  onoh  otbar  boyoad  loaal.  Poor 
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Jwmm  wu  Ml  fearful  of  rapulM  ti  Ui  rival  had 
bMa  eonfidoat  of  success;  and  wheii^  teogth, 

with  great  hesitation,  the  avowal  was  made, mo- 
dest/ was  as  credulous  as  presumption.  But 
tnith,  in  both  ctiee,  prevdlod.  Bnily  conaeot' 
ed;  and  with  the  joyful  consent  of  all  her  faini- 
ly,  this  beloved  daughter  and  siator  became  the 
happy  Wife  of  the  roan  of  her  choice.  8h«  is 
now,  and  I  hope  will  he  for  life,  a  happy  wife 
and  mother;  but  she  was  subjected  to  a  season 
of  misery  by  the  malicious,  wounded,  and  raor- 
tifiad  Thompaon.  From  the  tima  that  it  was 
Bade  known  to  him  that  bis  partner  James  was 
accepted  by  lier  who  scorned  his  heart  and  hand, 
fell  bate  took  full  possession  of  his  every  facul- 
ty, and  axeitad  no  aaipcy  plaoa  of  revenge.  No 
person  on  earth  but  themselves  then  knew  that 
Thompson  had  made  such  advances,  though  we 
all  noticed  a  sullen  gloom  on  bis  face,  for  which 
no  MM  hot  Emily  could  account;  and  not  ontil 
long  aAerwards  did  she  explain  the  cause. 

It  was  on  Saturday  evenmg,  when  it  was  jo- 
cularly anttounoad  by  myself  that  the  bane  would 
next  day  be  proclaimed,  as  1  glanced  at  Emily 
and  James.  Thompson  was  present,  and  laugh- 
ed a  demoH'a  laugh.  My  sister  gave  me  a  re- 
proaehfal  look,  and  laA  the  room.  From  that 
l^ght  Thanpsoa  seemed  to  have  regained  all, 
asd  indaad  nora  than  wonted  cheerfulness.  He 
was  praaant  attha  wadding,  and  bo  other  guest 
appeared  more  lively  or  more  williag  to  antar 
into  the  gaiety  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  James  had  expre8S(>d  some  willingness  to 
porehaaa  out  his  partiiar*a  ahara,  not  from  any 
personal  objectio'  s,  as  Thompson  was  a  punc- 
tual, diligent,  and  skilful  man  of  business,  but 
from  a  desire  to  have  the  concern-to  himself. — 
Thompson  now  acceded  to  what  be  had  before 
refused;  and  with  all  due  formality  tlio  transfer 
was  made,  and  my  sister  and  broiber-io-law 
ware  seated  in  a  houaa  and'husinaxa  which  pro- 
mised full  prosperity.  Poor  Emily,  I  see  her 
now  leaving  her  father's  house  to  go  not  three 
miles,  and  with  an  adored  husband,  and  ^el  re- 
luctant aa  if  to  ba  transported  to  tha  antipodes. 
Wa  all  laughed  at  her,  but  she  had  fears  none 
knew  but  herself,  and  even  she  attempted  to 
raaaan  herself  out  of  what  was  undeiinable  dread. 
All  want  on  vary  wall  for  a  few  months.  Thomp- 
son closed  his  business,  and  finally  K:ft  the  coun- 
try, without  acquainting  a.  single  person  with  his 
place  of  destination.  Tha  vilTain  had  not  been 
gone  mora  than  a  weak  when  the  most  Infamous 
calumny  was  raised  against  our  innocent  Emily. 
At  first  whispered,  then  more  boldly  pronounced, 
and  at  langw  fnl^  diaaeminatad. 

Thompaon  had  supported  a  character  for  great 
piety  and  regularity.  Very  precise  in  his  words 
and  dealings,  of  consequence  the  worst  fountam 
for  aeandal.  Tha  alory  was,  that  Emily  bad 
been  contracted  to  TI|ompaon,  but  that  he  had 
himself  broke  the  engagement,  sold  out  and  left 
a  profitable  concern  to  avoid  what  he  found 
wmikl  ba  a  irary  minooa  eonnaiion.  Her  cha- 
racter, the  character  ot  her  parents,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  har  lifa«  in  vain  gajra  tha  lia  to 


Iba  mardarooa  tlandar.  Bat  CQmrnoa  sense  is  a 
cobweb  against  detraction.  Tha  afiacta  w«ra» 
rapid  and  serious.  Emily  was  safa  aa  fa»  aa 
husband,  father,  and  brother  could  giva  peace, 
bttt  har  vary  aonl  waa  •trickan,  8ha  waa  in  a 
situation  otharwiaa  to  demand  all  our  taiular- 
ness. 

Though  never  doubting  his  wife  for  a  moment, 
avary  latent  energy  of  Jamaa  waa  rooaad,  and 

we  all  found  him  possessed  of  an  energy  we  did 
not  expect.  He  had,  and  yet  has,  a  most  intel- 
ligent and  worthy  foreman,  to  whom  he  now 
conKdad  the  whole  management  of  the  manufac* 
tory,  removed  his  wife  to  Belmont,  declaring  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  that  he  would  ferret 
oat  the  destroyer  of  the  peace  of  hie  family,  and 
«ompel  him  to  do  justice  to  the  injured  wife. 

it  was  at  once  seen  that  all  attempt  at  chang- 
ing ihis  steady  purpose  was  vain;  but  we  saw 
with  pieaaura  that  there  was  in  his  plana  no 
blind  symptoms  of  rage,  which  could  prompt 
him  to  acts  of  rashness.  All  was  calm,  consist- 
ent purpose.  Aa  to  myself,  I  must  confaaa, 
whatever  of  revangafal  violence  of  design  Inter- 
mingled with  our  arrangements  came  from  my- 
self. '  He  shall  have  no  such  advantage,'  said 
James;  *he  abaUatand  before  the  world  a  naked* 
detected,  and  detected  alandarer^  and  that  ia 
enough.* 

May  I  never  again  have  to  pass  over  each  a 
morning  as  that  on  which  myself  and  Jamosset 
out  on  the  search  of  the  assassin  of  our  family 
reputation,  SuiBce  it  to  aay  we  travelled  over 
every  place  in  the  United  States  where  any 
chance  offered  of  overtaking  or  hearing  of  our 
object.  We  went  to  the  seaports  and  examined 
the  lists  of  passengers  in  the  packets;  we  took 
our  paessge  in  stages  and  steamboats,  and  visit- 
ed the  manufactories,  but  all  in  vain.  Wer\ry, 
disgusted,  and  disheartened,  we  had  reached  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  on  our  return,  and  were  ait- 
ting  disconaolale  at  our  almost  untastod  supper, 
when  James,  rising  at  once  from  the  table,  paced 
the  room  once  or  twice,  and  then  stopping  sud- 
denly, observed,  *Frank,  we  cannot  return  tbtm; 
the  villam  shall  not  triumph.  He  shall  not  thus 
repay  hospitality  and  friendship.  We  will  make 
a  sweep  by  Waierford,  Erie,  Detroit,  and  even 
to  St.  Louie;  we  may  ajorpriie  him  where  we  are 
least  expeeted.'  ^ 

There  was  no  perisuaiiion  neeessarv  with  me : 
1  would  have  very  willingly  gone  to  the  ends  ot' 
the  earth  to  reach  the  alaaderer  of  my  Emily; 
and  next  day  we  were  on  our  way  to  Water- 
ford  and  Erie.  This  new  route  proved  as  barren 
as  every  other  had  dona  until  we  arrived  in  4be 
town  of  Brie.  'Diepirited,  we  were  sitting  in  a 
public  house,  awaiting  our  dinner,  which  we  had 
called  for  without  much  appetite.  We  were 
seated  in  a  room  opening  from  the  oommen  bar 
room,  making  some  reflections  on  our  future 
destination,  wh6n  two  very  decent  men  entered. 
One  was  a  very  young  man,  apparently  not 
twenty;  the  other,  whrtened  arith  age,  was  ad- 
vanced of  seventy;  both  were  much  agitated, 
and  evidently  in  great  diatxcas.   The  iandiord 
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led  thtm  into  a  sitting  room  adjoining  the  one 
we  occopied.  The  new  conaers  were  too  anz- 
MHM  in  ih&tt  own  tffiiin  to  apMk  loir»  nnd  we 
distinctly  heard  the  following  dialogue: 

"  Landlord,  when  doea  the  ateam  boat  from 
Buffalo  to  Detroit  aniTa?"  • 

"  That  ii  vneortain;  bnt,  aa  the  wind  now 
blows,  abe  may  be  up  some  time  this  forenoon." 

**  When  did  Cathcart  and  ray  "  here  con- 

vnlatve  sobs  atopped  the  oM  nan*a  utltranoe; 
but  the  landlord  understood  what  was  meant, 
and  replied,  with  much  feeling,  "  James  Cath- 
cart did  not  leave  this  in  the  steam  boat,  but  in 
a  lake  schooner,  bound  to  Port  Talbot,  in  Ca- 
nada. Neither  were  indeed  known  to  be  here 
or  in  the  vessel*  and  the  circumstance  came  to 
my  knowledge  aecidentally." 

*'  Not  so,  not  accideatally,'*  sighed  the  old 
man;  "but  go  on;"  and  the  landlord  continued. 
"The  schooner  atruck  on  our  bar,  and  the  cap- 
tdn  oame  on  abort  to  procure  handa  to  get  her 
off,  and  one  of  the  handa  waa  Tbomaa  Mills, 
who  saw  and  knew  Maria.'* 

"My  misguided,  lost  child,  my  own  Maria!*' 
most  fervontlj  ejacolatad  the  old  roan. 

"The  monster,  the  ttngratofol  villain,*'  replied 
the  younger. 

'*  Be  eaim,  my  son— God  forgive  them  both.*' 

"Forgive  my  sister  I  cannot,"  said  the  young 
man,  "because  I  have  never  felt  anger  against 
bei  j  but  to  forgive  Cathcart — God  forgive  me." 

The  landlord  now  entered  and  led  na  into  an 
inner  room,  where  our  dinner  was  set,  and  whilst 
we  were  seating  ourselves  he  observed,  **  Here 
ia  a  moat  ntroeiottB  mrcnmatanee.  That  old 
gentleman  yoit'have  aoan  n  a  Mr.  Mathew  Mac- 
donald,  a  very  wealthy  and  most  respectable 
farmer,  who  resides  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
thia,  near  Pottersville.  Hia  wife  ia  dead,  and 
having  married  late  inlife,ha9  t  wo  children  only 
now  entering  on  maturer  years.  His  eon,  Wil- 
liam, is  with  him;  but  his  daughter,  Maria,  is 
gone,  I  fear.  Somo  months  since,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  James  Cathcart  came  into  their  neigh- 
borhood; waa  introduced  into  their  family — ad- 
dreaied,  won  the  heart,  and  mined  the  lovely 
Maria.  They  eloped,  and  a  distracted  letter  to 
her  father  disclosed  her  fall,  despair  and  llight." 

Finding  us  patient,  if  not  eager  listeners,  and 
indeed  wo  had  become  mncb  iatereated,  the  land- 
lord went  on.  ^ 

"How  the  fellow  sncceedcd  is  a  mystery,  for 
i  believe  the  poor  deluded  girl  was  the  only  per- 
aon  whose  good  will  lie  gained  with  all  his 
wealth.  Ilis  person  wns  short,  squat  and  clum- 
aj;  hia  face  brown,  and  eyes  sunk  under  a  heavy 
pair  

"Was  there  a  scar  aeroaa hia diial'*.moatoa- 
ferly  demanded  James. 

**Therowas,"  replied  the  astonished  landlord; 
bnt  hia  aatoiddimont  waa  mneh  Increased  as  we 
sprung  to  our  feet,  and  rushed  into  the  room 
where  the  two  Macdonalda  were  waiting  the 
coming  steam  boat. 

Both  roaa  at  our  nnceramoniooa  entrance,  but 
JnoMa,  wpiaaiing  hia  aosaatj  and  omfttion»  haa- 

SO 


tily  apologised  for  his  seeming  rudeness  by  ob- 
serving, "Mr.  Macdonald,  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  we  are  not  both  in  pnrauit  of  the  aamo  ob- 
ject.** 

Here  a  hasty  enclaircissement  took  place,  by 
whieh  It  iraa  rendered  morally  certain  that 
Thompaon  and  Catheart  were  one  and  the  aama 
person;  and  a  few  moments  sufficed  to  show  ut 
the  propriety  of  acting  in  concert.  Though 
mneh  depreiaed  by  age  and  aente  diatreaa,  wo 
found  Mr.  Macdonald  a  very  clear-headed  manj 
and  having  heard  from  Mr.  James  a  brief  recital 
of  the  conduct  of  Thompson,  ahas  Cathcart,  to 
my  sister,  observed,  "I  never  could  like  the  man, 
but  I  would  not  have  violently  opposed  the  in- 
clinations of  my  child.  The  double  and  useless 
emelty  and  treachery  exhibits  a  man  I  am  sorry 
to  find  can  exist;  but,  Mr.  James,  violence  on 
our  part  is  useless.  It  is  our  business  to  search 
him  out  and  force  him  to  do  justice,  if  we  can- 
not  Indbeo  him  to  do  ao  otherwise.** 

It  was  then  concerted  that  we  should  enter 
Canada  by  two  different  points.  Mr.  Macdonald 
and  his  son  were  to  proceed  to  Detroit,  and  from 
thence,  by  Sandwich,  proceed  through  the  pro- 
vince; whilst  we  should  go  by  Buffalo  and 
Queenstown,  and  meet  them  at  the  village  of 
London.  Thia  plan  waa  minutely  exeeuted,  and 
nothing  material  occurred  to  either  party,  until 
the  very  day  we  met  at  our  appointed  place  of 
rendezvoua. 

Almost  ezbansted  by  fatigue  and  long  fhiitleaa 

inquiry,  wo  were  in  despair  debating  on  the  pro- 
priety of  yielding  to  necessity.  It  was  evident 
that  the  elder  Macdonald  waa  rapidly  sinking 
under  a  broken  heart  and  the  infirmities  of  yoara, 
and  it  only  remained  to  devise  the  best  route  to 
return.  With  these  reflections  employing  us  all, 
night  wore  away;  and  rooming  preparations 
made  to  return  into  the  United  States  by  the 
city  of  Detroit,  we  were  almost  ready  to  mount 
our  horses,  when  a  man  made  his  appearance, 
riding  from  the  southward  to  the  door  of  the 
public  house  where  were  standing. 

"  What  news,  Mr.  Swinton?"  said  a  young 
man  to  the  new  comer. 

"Not  much,"  replied  Swinton — a  rough  bnt 
pleasant  looking  man.  **  But,  yea!  aome  newa 
too.** 

"Of  what  kind?*'  «<Only,*'  replied  Swintco, 
"that  we  have  got  ono  Yankee  scoundrel  more 

in  Westminster.'* 

"Oh,  is  that  alll— one  will  not  be  much  of  an 
incumbrance.** 

"  Nor  long  remain  a  nuisance,'*  very  bitterly 
replied  Swinton,  "ifl.had  my  free  will  over  him; 
bnt  the  imp  of  h-*l  baa  brought  with  bin  what 
may  be  a  cliargc — he  has  brought  with  Kim  a 
most  elegant  and  beautiful  girl." 

**  What  kind  of  looking  man  is^he?"  we  all 
now  demanded  in  a  breath. 

"  What  kind  of  a  looking  man?**  repeated 
Swinton;  "he  does  not  look  like  a  manor  think 
like  one  either.  In  form  he  comes  nearer  to  a 
bear.** 

ii  Thoinpnmi.'*  cigetliy  aaid  lamia,  •*  It 
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)B  our  poor  lost  Mah&/'  t&id  the  Macdonalda, 
father  and  aon. 
'The  AttantkMi  of  half  the  villags  was  now  on 

na,  but  we  waited  not  to  receive  or  answer  their 
inquiries.  After  a  few  brief  explanations  with 
Swinlon,  we  all  mounted  and  set  ont  with  him 
tewerde  Weatmhwter.  As  we  were  getting  on 
horseback,  a  very  well  dressed  and  aged  man 
observed  to  us,  Gentlemen,  I  see  you  are  in 
pursuit  of  m  Titlehi;  you  are  strangers,  and  I 
take  the  liberty  to  assure  you  that  your  guide  is 
Tough-cast,  but  never  has  or  will  live  a  more 
honest,  brave  and  determined  man;  and  more, 
he  is  intelligent." 

Thus  assured  we  advanced,  ana  on  our  way 
learned  from  Swinton  that  some  days  past  a  man 
and  very  young  woman  landed  at  Port  Talbot, 
and  came  into  Westminster,  taking  their  board- 
ing at  his  house.  The  man  called  himself 
Charles  Thompson,  and  gave  out  his  intention 
to  settle  in  Canada. 

«•  The  child,"  said  Swinton,  "  for  she  is  no 
more,  seemed  unhappy,  even  miserable;  my 
wife's  suspicions  were  roused,  and  woman  like, 
she  discovered  the  truth  and  gave  the  secret  to 
me.  Enraged  at  what  I  considered  an  insult  to 
my  own  family,  I  called  him  to  account,  but  as 
the  trade  of  Tillany  was  not  one  he  had  to  learn, 
his  cool  impudence  staggered  mc.  He  told  me 
she  was  a  young:  woman  from  Washington  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  and  followed  him  to  Erie,  and  that  be  could 
not  get  rid  of  her;  and,  Fay=i  the  ra?cal,  •  May 
God'forgivo  my  weakness;  1  am  a  married  man; 
my  wife  is  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  on  the 


Ohio.*  That  one,  much  less  two  women,  shouli 

ever  love  puch  a  man,  xvas  to  me  a  mystery; but 
I  ordeieil  him  to  leave  my  house.    This  order  I 
found  not  easy  to  enforce  as  regarded  the  young 
woman.    My  own  dear  one  half  put  a  ncftitive 
on  Ihfi  girl  being  sent  away.    *She  has  told  me, 
and  I  believe  her,  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Mr.  Mathew  Macdonald,  (now  my  wife,  you 
mupt  know,  is  a  Macdonald,)  of  Crawford  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania;  that  this  mockery  of  man  has 
been  her  ruin;  and  she  claims  your  protection. 
Simon  Swinton,  until  her  father  can  be  made 
acquainfftd  with  her  situation.    This  appeal  was 
enough  for  Simon  Swinton,"  said  the  bold  fo- 
rester, as  he  rose  in  his  saddle  and  grasped 
more  firmly  his  piece;  and  I  then  told  hun, 
Thompson  you  do  not  leave  this  place  until  this 
matter  is  cleared  of  its  fog.    With  all  his  impu- 
dence be  seemed  a  little  abashed,  and  I  believe 
he  meditates  cFcapc" 

Indebted  as  we  all  were  to  the  open-hearted 
Swinton.  he  laid  us  under  still  greater  obliga- 
tion. We  had  ridden  about  seven  miles,  when 
onr  guide  brought  us  to  a  halt,  observing,  "Gen- 
tlemou,  let  us  use  some  generalship  in'this  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  son  must  be  too 
anxious  to  sec  Iheir  Maria  to  behnve  with  cau- 
tion. I  want  to  fairly  entrap  this  fox.  My  house 
is  very  large,  and  I  wish  to  get  you  all  into  it 
unknown  to  even  my  wife." 
Tbts  was  ekilfttU/  effected  by  leaving  our 


horses  at  a  near  neighbour's,  one  of  whose  sons 
conducted  us,  whilst  Swinton  employed  the  in- 
mates until  we  were  all  safely  housed. 

The  two  Macdonalds,  and  James  and  myself, 
were  placed  in  a  room  with  n  thin  partition  be- 
tween it.  and  another,  into  which  Swinton  led 
Thompson,  whose  voice  we  all  recognized. 

•*  Sit  down,  Mr.  Thompson,"  said  Swinton; 
<*I  wish  tb  have  a  little  parley  with  you  by  our- 
selves. •  I  ktiow  women  have  their  partialities 
for  each  other,  and  1  can,  at  least  1  must,  ex- 
cuse my  wile  for  taking  part  with  Maria.  Again, 
I  am  very  sorry,  but  that  wife  of  mine  has  a 
most  settled  anlipat.hy  against  you,  Thompson; 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  say  you  are  a  base  seducer, 
and— and  I  must  out  with  it^— on  impMtar" 

I,"  stammered  Thompaon,  **will  aooB  do 
myself  justice  " 

**  To  save  others  the  trouble,  mjj  wife  would 
say,**  replied  Swinton,  with  some  severity  of 
lone.  "The  paths  of  dishonesty  are  very  apt  to 
lead  us  towards  justice.  But,  Mr.  Thompson, 
as  I  am  no  magistrate  to  administer  no  oath, 
nor  a  priest  to  reeeive  eonfeasione,  I  would 
merely  ask  you  to  answer  one  plain  queation— 
Are  you  really  a  married  man?" 

**I  am,"  tremblingly  replied  Thompson. 

"Then,"  rejoined  Swinlon,  "  I  must  tell  you 
that  you  are  neither  amongst  savages  or  demons; 
nor  are  you  in  a  country  of  lawless  robbets. — 
This  misused  young  woman,  who  is  she?" 

•<  She  is  what  1  have  told  you,'*  replied 
Thompson. 

**  Too  have  avowed  your  determination  to  do 

yourself  justice,*'  observed  Swinton,  "and  I  am 
determined  to  have  justice  done  to  the  girl,  be 
she  who  she  .may,  and  a  very  good  opportunity 
was  oflTered.  I  was^tbit  day  up  at  London,  and 
fell  in  with  a-taU,  thin,  but  very  respectable  old 
gentleman,  and  bis  son,  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty  ** 

How  could  Mr.  Macdonald!"  said,  hastily 
and  confusedly,  the  culprit;  but  his  rashness 
striking. him  to  the  heart,  his  words  were  stop- 
ped.. 

'<  I  know  not  how  he  could,"  rejoined  Swin- 
ton, with  great  severity,  "  but  there  was  with 
him  a  man  who  could  perhaps  answer  all  your 
questions — a  man  of  nerve,  if  I  could  judge  by 
his  looks,  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed,  and  what  is 

better,  says  he  is  himself  the  wife  of  " 

**  Emily  Darley!"  eja^feulated  Thompson,  who 
was  once  more  betrayed,  or  rather  aecnsed,into 
his  own  conscience. 

Even  80,"  sarcastically  replied  Swinton, 
"but  what  ikiiHignlar,  he  is  intently  traversing 
the  earth  in  company  with  his  wife*8  brother, in 
search  of  her  other  husband.*' 

"  I  .^ish  I  could  aee  biin,**  faintly  replied 
Thom|pi|6n.  ^ 

You  do?"  said  Swinton;  "it  is  a  great  pity 
you  could  not  become  an  honest  man  by  a  wish 
sosobn  gratified;*'  and  now  throwing  openn 
l  ir^  door,  in  we  walked. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  slanderer — ^tbe 
sed|icer--the  mordeier  of  tbo  peace  of  the  iono- 
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Mnt'-^tanding  wiih  the  riven  bolt  of  vengeance 
sparkling  at  his  feet,  and  the  eye  of  justice  fixed 
upon  him;  for  in  auch  «  case,  what  is  the  voice 
of omibat  that  of  boavoii? 

Sofwal  moments  passed  before  a  word  fell 
Irom  i  single  person.  Silence  waf  at  length 
broke  by  the  wretch  himself. 

**Mr.  Ilacdonald,  I  am  wUUog  to  do^Joatiooto 
your  daughter." 

**  You  are  willing,  detestable  villain!"  said 
young  M  aodonald,  who  eoold  eontain  bimwlf  no 
longer.  But  his  fathor  calmed  him  bj*a  look, 
and  addressed  Thompson  himself. 

**  Young  man,  I  am  afraid  the  injury  is  too 
deep  for  you  to  romedy ;  but  traetrog  in  a  band 
stronger  than  oar  own,  if  the  poor  deluded  child 
is  herself  willing,  you  may  have  the  path  to  vir- 
tue^ trno  religion  and  peace  of  mind,  still  open 
bolbre  you;  it  is  not  for  me  to  ahnt  the  gatoa  of 
mercy." 

It  was  singular  that,  from  the  moment  of  his 
coming  into  the  room,  the  terrified  looka  of 
Thompson  remained  fixed  on  the  face  of  James, 
who  now  stepping  forward,  and  placing  his  left 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  shuddering  coward, 
ozclaimed-^**  I  have  my  demands,  which,  as  I 
have  been  first  injured,  must  be  first  satisfied — 
before  ever  you  and  1  separate,  you  must  sign 
and  have  duly  attested  this  paper.**  Here  James 
opened  a  paper  and  handed  it  to  Swinton,  who 
read: 

Charles  Thompson,  of      ■'  ,  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  acknowledge  that  I  was  formerly  the 

copartner  in  business  with  Thomas  James;  that 
with  him  I  became  acquainted  in  the  family  of 
Robert  Darley;  and  that  I  addressed  and  was 
rejected  by  bis  daughter  Emily;  and  lhat,  from 
base  motives  of  revenge*^  I  traduced  the  charac- 
ter of  that  woman.  I  now  avow  to  the  whole 
world  that  I  have  never  known  anght  of  her 
conduct  that  did  not  comport  with  the  niunoet 
propriety  and  strictest  virtue." 

Uaviqg  finished  the  reading, Swinton,.  looking 
out  of  the  window,  observed-^**  Expecting  that 
aome  budbeaa  might  demand  hie  presence,  I  have 
■ent  for  my  neighbour,  the  reverend  and  judge 
■ ;  I  see  him  coming  up  the  lane,  so  that  this 
worthy  may  have  hiechgraeter  nnder  aeal.** 

The  judge  entered,  and  having  the  business 
explained,  witnessed  and  attested  the  signature 
of  Thompson,  which  w^,  I  perceived,  voluntari- 
ly, witnessed  also  by  young  Macdonald;  who, 
handing  the  certificate  to  James,  seized  his  fa- 
ther's hand,  and  most  fervently  expressed  him> 
iolf  thofl— **Never,  lievercan  ifala.man  be  my 
brother — no,  never.  We  must  sheUer  our  strick- 
en dove  and  bear  her  home;  I  would  labor  the 
life  of  a  slave  to  gain  her  bread  before  s^e  should 
be  united  to  eueh  a'  demon."  The  fkCher  re- 
mained silent,  but  the  tears  traced  dowtt'Jlia aged 
face  as  he  pressed  his  son  to  his  bosom. 

The  magistrate,  after  a  few  minutes  pauie, 
apologised  for  giving  his  adviee*  and  th^  ob- 
served, ''That  in  such  an  extreme  esse,  the  wo- 
man herself  was,  and  ought  to  be,  sole  judge.*' 
Thil  was  with  i^la^ttnon  ^ooided  h/  ovm  (ho 


younger  Macdonald.  Neither  James  or  mvself 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  Maria  to  her  fa- 
ther and  brother.  Swinton  had  conducted  the 
matter  ao  well  that  the  wandwer  was  not  made 
acquainted  with  the  change  in  her  destiny  until 
after  the  scene  I  have  faintly  described.  She 
was  then  restored  to  her  natural  protectors,  and 
when  made  fully  acquainted  with  every  circom- 
stance,  the  union  with,  or  rejection  of  Thomp- 
son, was  left  to  herself.  Take  me  home," 
sobbed  the  repentant  danghter. 

*'Thank  the  God  of  mercy  and  justice,  breath- 
ed young  Macdonald,  falling  on  hie  knees;  *'our 
Maria  is  restored." 

The  whole  nnravelling  of  the  eeenes,  from  our 
leaving  London  until  the  fate  of  Thompson  was 
determined,  brought  on  one  in  the  afternoon, 
when  we  saw  his  back  for  the  last  time,  1  hope. 
Aa  he  waa  literally  thrust  from  the  door,  Swin* 
ton  observed  to  the  magistrate — "  There  goes 
one  of  those  industrious  men  who  employ  more 
time  and  money  to  make  one  villain,  than  would 
sufHce  to  people  Westminster  with  honest  men." 

'<And  he  goes  to  prey  elsewhere,"  replied  the 
reverend  justice;  '*hia  race  is  not  run." 

**  Let  him  run,**  replied  Swinton,*'  while  we 
partake  a  farmer's  dinner." 

We  accepted  the  invitation,  and  entered  a 
plain  though  neat  dining  room,  where,  for  the 
first  time,  we  were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Margaret 
Swinton,  In  the  entire  appearance  of  this  wo- 
man there  was  something  extraordinary.  She 
was  at  onoe  moecnlar,  and  yet  not  masculine; 
bold,  yet  not  forward.  Her  voice  was  loud, 
something  hoarse,  and  still  pleasing.  In  ona 
word,  she  was  the  wife  of  an  American  hunter, 
of  which  hundreds,  aye,  thousandi,  eonld  be 
found  between  Labrador  and  Texas. 

And  in  a  few  more  words  our  tale  may  close. 
Thompson  we  have  already  diemieeed.  Encircled 
by  her  father  and  brother,  poor  Maria  is  slowly 
recovering  health  and  peace  of  mind.  Thomas, 
James,  and  his  Emily,  are  enjoying  health, 
wealth,  and  domeatio  comfort  of  ever^  speciea, 
looking  baok  with  joy,  and  forward  with  hope. 

PARODY 
or 

*'  The  Mimtrel  Boy  to  the  War  ha$  gone. 

The  Alderman  to  the  feast  has  gone,  « 

Near  a  loin  of  vea!  you'll  fiod  him; 
A  napkin  clean  he  baa  girded  on. 

And  a  waiter  Stands  behind  him. 

"  Lehi  ef  veri,**  cried  the  man  of  lerd, 
Thoagh  all  the  gueat«  de*pise  thee, 
One  eye  at  least  thiul  show  regard, 
Oae  watWig  meolh  shall  piliM  Ibes." 

The  gluttOQ  gorged,  bat  the  latciooi  loin 
Coald  not  brio*  bis  huge  paunch  noder; 

Ue  aeiaed  a  roasted  pig  by  the  groia, 
And  he  tore  its  limbs  ssaadsr; 

And  cried—"  Delicious  iafaot  8wio«-? 

Tbou  feast  for  saint  or  siooer, 
rilpaea  thee  down  this  throat  of  mine— 

llm'lt  squiak  aomaw  te  Ihj  diaaer." 
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pjR^CT^^Qt^ w^iFf^^  again,  but  iD^oacst 

ciril  godly  company,  for  this  trick.  If  I  be  drnnk,  I'll 
be  druok  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  (iod|  and 
aoc  with  dnmkcB  komi.— AHABavBAU. 

Tkef  ware  waddad  udfecdilad,  och  bone! 

Ikuu  Ballad. 

It  wu  on  »  cold  tfllernoofi  in  February  that  a 
short  stout  man,  habited  in  a  ntilitary  roque- 
laure,  approached  the  grand  entrance  of  Bally 
Kerrig-an.  The  house  had  been  visible  to  the 
horseman  Ibr  milea*  as  it  stood  upon  «  eonical 
hill  of  easy  ascent,  every  way  encompassed  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach|  by  swamps  and  moor- 
land. An  estensire  belt  of  firs  and  aldert  stir- 
rounded  the  nto  of  the  mansion,  which  being  a 
huge  square  edifice  of  three  stories,  and  topped 
by  a  lofty  gray-flagged  roof,  was,  as  may  be 
imagined,  the  most  dutinf^'^ahed  featore  in  this 
unpromisinjr  landscape. 

Captain  Plinlimmon,  for  so  the  traveller  was 
named,  seemed  little  satisfied  with  the  external 
appearance  of  Bally  Kerrigan;  accustomed  in 
his**ancient  land"  to  Nature  in  her  rudest  dress, 
the  wildest  of  the  Welsh  hills  was  Eden  itself, 
when  contrastedwith  the  monotonous  desolation 
of  the  interminable  morass  around  him.  If  man 
bad  ever  attempted  to  reduce  this  wilderness  to 
cultivation,  be  appeared  to  have  abandoned  the 
task  in  despair.  The  walls  which  had  once 
protected  the  plantations  were  ruinous,  and, 
through  a  number  of  practicable  breaches,  the 
cattle  of  the  country  had  for  yean  established  a 
rif,'ht  of  entry,  and  any  stunted  tree  that  had 
survived  the  deadly  influence  of  an  eternal  west 
wind,  had  fallen,  root  and  branch,  beneath  the 
teeth  and  horns  of  the  ill-conditioned  kine.  One 
gate  wasofl*  its  hinges  and  stretched  itself  latter- 
ly across  the  entrance!  for  its  fellow  had  disap- 
peared, tearing^  to  the  rem^lng  moiety  a  dou- 
ble duty.  Even  thatprostrate  gate  bore  a  silent 
but  melancholy  evidence  to  the  former  conse- 
quence of  Bally  Kerrigan.  Some  armorial 
designs  were  rudely  displayed  in  the  iron  work, 
and  the  date  1672,  in  obsolete  figures,  proved 
that  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  since  this 
pottion  of  the  grand  entrance  had  been  fabricat- 
ed. 

With  some  difficulty  Captain  Plinlimmon  ef- 
fected an  entrance  by  a  crazy  wicket,  and  over 
a  grass-grown  aTonue  be  leisuriy  advanced 
towards  the  mansion  of  Redmond  O^Farral  I. 

Nor  was  the  dwelling  in  better  keeping  than 
the  park;  green  damp  everywhere  incrusted  the 
walls,  and  the  rough-cast  had  deserted  in  large 
flakes,  leaving  the  blue  lime-stone  naked  to  the 
eye,  and  open  to  the  weather.  The  windows 
were  riekety  and  rotten,  many  panes  were 
broken,  many  imperfectly  repaired,  and  the  de- 
^  cayed  wood-work  bore  a  self-evident  testimony 
that  for  years  it  had  remained  unmolested  by  a 
painter^  brush. 

But  while  silence  and  neglect  were  observa- 
ble in  the  park,  there  was  no  lack  of  human 
beings  sbout  the  edifice.  The  hsil-door  was 
wthed  above  the  lawn  by  a  score  of  broken  steps, 
ami  on  evcty  step  a  pcatuit  lounged  in  eveiy 


variety  of  attitude.  Each  had,  or  believed  he 
had,  some  important  business  with  his  honor. 
That  man  brought  a  broken  head,  and  this  one, 
a  pair  of  wild  ducks.  The  black  fellow  wanted 
law,  the  red  one  wanted  monev.  He  on  the 
lower  step  has  missed  an  ewe,  and  he  on  the  top 
one  had  lost  his  daughter.  They  were  all,  if 
you  credited  their  story,  engaged  in  business  of 
life  and  ilealh,  and  had  been  occupying  the 
steps  for  five  mortal  hours,  and  yet  "his  honor" 
had  not  blessed  them  with  his  presence.  Vari- 
ous as  were  their  respective  afTairs,  on  one  point 
they  appeared  unai^mous,  being  furnished  with 
a  frieze  great  coa^  and  armed  with  a  truaty 
cudgel. 

When  Captain  Plinlimmon  stopped  at  the 
house  of  Bally  Kerrigan,  a  struggle  commenced 
among  the  crowd  for  the  honor  of  assisting  him 
to  alight.    Savage  as  the  remote  districts  of 
Ireland  may  be,  there  is  one  point  on  which  the 
Emerald  Ide  may  claim  an  advantage  over  the 
sister  kingdom:  your  English  boor  holds  him- 
self doggedly  back,  and  oflers  no  assistance  to 
the  traveller;  by  so  doing,  he  imagines  he  should 
demean  himself.    The  Irish  peasant  springs 
forward  with  alacrity,  and  should  there  be  a 
number  of  "the  seven  millions"  present,  a 
friendly  contest  ensues  as  to  whose  good  oAeea 
shall  be  accepted.    The  English  boor,  who  de- 
nies a  stranger's  claim  to  hts  civility,  will  fly- 
before  the  blue  batoon  of  theheadborough;  the 
Irish  peasant,  who  obsequiously  holds  your 
stirrup  in  one  hand,  and  his  own  hat  in  the 
other,  has  probably  at  the  last  fair  led  on  bis 
fsetion  ag^nst  a  rival  mob,  defied  the  police, 
withstood  the  riot  act,  and  dared  the  military 
until  one  volley  of  blank  cartridge,  and  one 
ditto  of  raal  bail,  has  proved  sufficiently  that  a 
cudgel-preof  careaaa  is  not  impervioua  to  cold 
lead. 

"While  the  captain  was  in  the  act  of  dismount- 
ing, the  lord  of  the  mansion  made  his  long- 
expected  appearance  at  the  landing  place- 
Redmond,  or  as  he  was  familiarly  called.  Rem. 
my  O'Farrel,  was  hardly  passed  the  middle 
age,  but  earhr  and  continued  dissipation  had 
lined  a  nafeun%  handsome  face  with  the  cenain 
traces  of  premature  decay.  His  cheek  was 
flushed,  not  with  the  glow  of  health  and  exer- 
.else,  but  the  ruddy  stein  of  inebriety,  his  lips 
were  tremulous,  and  his  limbs  shook,  while  he 
hurried  down  the  steps,  and  welcomed  his  mar- 
tial visiter.  The  ceremony  being  over,  he 
spplied  himself  promptly  to  the  affairs  of  his 
numerous  clients,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  despatched  the  multifarious  concerns  of  the 
parties  astonished  the  wondering  Welshman. 

**  Hallo!  Padreen,  where  are  you  bringing  the 
captain's  horse  to?  You  know  Father  Watt*s 
mule  is  there,  and  he  kicks  like  a  born  devil, 
put  him  in  the  three-stalled  stable!  Miley 
Dougherty,  who  broke  your  head  this  turn  ? 
You're  always  fighting,  and  be  d— — dtoyoul 
Tim  Bryan,  Mr.  Dempsey,  will  take  theestfMSNt 
that  he  never  laid  eyea  on  Sib  by  since  the  fair 
day- of  OommoQiii  try  up  the  counttyi"— and 
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pomtinji^  over  hit  left  shoulder,  he  winked  s'g* 
nifictntly  at  the  complainant.  *•  So  another 
ewe's  gonef  >Ve  mui»t  have  some  sheep  stealers 
next  assizes  or  the  country  will  be  ruined. 
Plulbin,  where  did  you  kill  these  ducks?  take 
tbem  to  the  cook,  and  ma^  her  give  you  a 
glue  of  whiskey.  Morte^n,  that'  wilt  m  a1low«d 
you  in  the  May  rent;  but  yott  must  clear  up  the 
last  Yule.  No  turf  do  you  say?'*  to  a  gassoottt 
who  whispered  in  his  ear — ''Off,  you  idle  vil> 
lains!  every  man  of  yoa  bring  in  a  deoM  from 
the  bog,  or  1*11  (rfDliterate  you." 

So  sayin|^,he  waved  his  hand  and  thundered  out 
a  volley  of  imprecations;  and  instantly  forgetting 
tbeir  relative  misfortunes,  the  owners  of  stolen 
sheep,  lost  daughters,  wild  ducks,  and  broken 
headsj  scampered  off  lo  bring  in  fuel  for  the 
kitehen. 

The  Bymptonns  of  decay  which  Captain  Plin- 
limmon  had  noticed  on  the  exterior  of  Bally 
Kerrigan  only  kept  pace  with  the  dilapidation 
within.  The  ball  was  large  and  gk>omy.  The 
glasses  of  a  once  handsome  lantern  were  shat- 
tered, and  the  billiard  table  in  the  centre  cover- 
ed with  broken  cues,  and  itt  torn  eloth  diaeolor. 
ed  with  stains,  and  spotted  with  candle-grease. 
Hot  was  the  drawing-room  in  better  preserva- 
tion; scarcely  a  chair  was  trust- worth;:  some 
fight  and  expensive  apider-tables  were  utterly 
destroyed,  and  a  marble  slab  cracked  across 
its  centre.  The  colours  of  the  carpet  were 
faded  for  th*  want  of  sun4ilindt,  and  the  hearth- 
rug in  many  places  burnt.  Before  the  fender 
lay  a  huge  one-eyed  wntcr  spaniel,  bloated  to 
an  enormous  bulk;  age  and  indulgence  had 
made  him  surly  and  diMgreeable,  while  firom 
over-feeding  he  had  become  a  positive  nuisance. 

It  was  now  twilight^  and  the  remaina  of 
bmakrast  still  remained  upon  the  table,  and  a 
second  or  third  peat«  rang  by  the  host  with  a 
huge  hand-bell  was  necessary,  before  a  bleared 
and  sottish  looking  servant  answered  the 
mmmonsb  and  removed  the  reli^eof  tbeiioming 
meal. 

Apologising  to  his  guest  for  a  short  absence, 
'*(o  breathe,"  a»  he  expressed  it,  **a  mouthful 
of  fresh  ur,**  (yPiarrat  left  Captain  Pliniim- 
inon  to  amuse  himself  as  he  best  could. 

Your  honor's  welcome  to  the  country," 
said  Denis  Fhilbin,  the  chief  butler  of  Bally  Ker- 
rigan, aa  he  awept  the  egg^hdUa  into  the  ashes; 
••Mighty  plisant  house,  whin  your  honor's  ac- 
quainted Willi  it.  My  master's  a  fine  roan  and 
|p«at  company.  Sorrow  one  of  him  caves  he 
nivir  stritched  upon  a  bed.  The  piper  lives  in 
the  house,  and  they'll  dance  and  dnnk  betimes 
lor  a  week  togetlier.^' 

Hmt  Ctntun  Ptinlimmon  who  bad  wandered 

to  the  window,  obsen-ed  a  shabby  looking  per- 
sonage in  a  dark  freize  wrapping  coat,  peram- 
bulatmg  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  sentinel. 
He  teemed  deeply  intent  on  reading.— "Your 
Itonor's  not  acquaint  with  Father  Watt — he  that's 
the  blessed  priest  of  Mullacrew}  that's  him. 
Mid  he*s  readin  his  office.  Oh  lie'a  a  wond<er. 
fill  man!  ue  bai  the  wortt  oune  in  Oommugbt, 


and  can  lay  the  divil—Lord  be  between  us  and 
evil!"  and  he  crossed  himself  at  this  ejacula- 
tion—*'when  it  has  failed  the  rest  of  the  clarg)'. 
He's  just  come  home  from  Crehanhnrji  and  it's 
well  but  Peter  Diver  was  driven  clane  out  of  the 
house  and  home.  No  pace,  day  and  night;  the 
divil^hrist  pardon  ua!-^one  cfme  mewing  like 
a  cat,  and  the  next  playing  on  the  fiddle.  Fa- 
ther Pat  Laverty  thought  to  compis  him,  but 
it's  well  he  didn't  murder  him,  for  he  bate  him 
to  a  mummy.  Well,  whin  all  &tled.  Diver  lent 
for  Father  Watt,  and  he  settled  him.'* 

After  this  flattering  commendation,  it  was 
With  great  surprise  the  captain  learned  that  this 
gifted  divine  was  held  in  smaB  honor  by  his 
brother  churchmen.  Whether  it  arose  from 
envy  at  his  extraordinary  success,  when  person- 
ally pitted  against  his  Satanic  majesty,  or  that 
there  was  something  irregular  in  his  life  or 
order;  certain  it  was  that  the  "blessed  priest  of 
Mullacrew"  was  sufiered  to  expend  his  theology 
upon  the  inmates  of  Belly  Kerrigan;  and,  except- 
ing while  on  a  periodical  excursion  throughout 
the  province,  when  he  cursed  the  congregation, 
and  afterwards  made  a  collection  for  himself. 
Father  Watt  was  never  called  upon  but  in  case 
of  urgent  necessity.  He  had  lately  been  sum- 
moned to  the  assistance  of  the  old  priest  of  KiK 
hmey,  whose  flock  bad  broken  out  into  open 
rebellion;  but  the  **bleesed  man  of  Mullscrew'* 
fulminated  such  a  torrent  of  eternal  misfortune 
against  these  unhappy  sinners,  that  the  most  in- 
subordinate, who  for  months  past  bad  done  little 
else  but  "play  cards,  eat  meat  and  commit  mur- 
der," were  brought  into  submission,  and  trans- 
mitted, Bke  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  to  the  sum* 
mit  of  xhereekt  there  to  expiate  their  offences, 
by  operating  for  the  benelit  of  their  own  souls 
and  the  full  satisfaction  of  mother  church. 
More  Plinlimmon  might  have  kamed*  bad  not 
Denis's  details  been  interrupted  B*y  a  shrill 
whistle — **lt's  Mr.  Finnucane."  be  said,  "return- 
ing from  the  fair  of  Boyle— beggin  your  honor's 
pardoD'for  laving  you,"  and  off  be  went* 

The  Welshman,  after  the  chief  butler  had  de- 
parted, endeavored  to  kill  the  weary  hours  by 
examining  sundry  portraits  of  the  progenitors 
of  the  present  lora,  which  were  suspended,  and 
many  of  them  only  half  suspended,  from  the 
walls  of  the  apartment.  A  newspaper  would 
have  been  invaloable.  but  none  eoum  be  dbee- 
vered  but  a  Dublin  Gazette,  turn  away  to  the 
half  sheet  of  advertisements.  The  windows 
afFurded  no  variety  to  thecapiain'sobservations; 
the  evening  had  shut  in.  Father  Whtt  and  bis 
ofHce  Iiad  disappeared,  and  the  prospect  was 
limited  to  a  few  yards  of  wretched  brtMhwood} 
for  into  such,  that  which  bad  onee  been  n  shrub- 
bery,  had  degenerated. 

On  wore  the  evening,  and  still  there  was  no 
appearance  of  dinner.  The  captain  was  a  man 
of  orderly  habits,  and  in  nothing  more  so  than 
in  the  hours  of  his  refreshment.  The  regular 
and  clock-like  punctuality  with  which  the  din- 
ner drum  cslled  him  to  bis  comfortable  mess 
was  now  bittcsljr  Nmcnbefcdi  and  tep  wm, 
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hit  regret  that  he  had  ever  been  indaeed  to 
leave  bis  quiet  barrack  room  to  visit  Bally  Ker- 
viflfan.  Another  half-hour  passed— he  became 
etiii  more  nervous  and  unhappy.  Uis  patience 
had  atuined  its  utmoat  itreteh  of  endarance, 
vben  the  door  of  the  drawing  room  opened, 
and»  rustling  *<in  silk  attire/'  there  glided  in  a 
portley  looking  gentlewoman. 

Captain  Plinlimmon  was  astounded.  Mr. 
O'Farral,  as  be  had  been  informed,  kept  a  ba- 
chelor'a  bouse  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  conse- 
quently the  appearance  of  one  Of  the  eoftereex 
was  a  subject  of  surprise.  The  captain  had 
passed  the  age  of  Romance,  if  my  Lord  Byron 
aaye  right,  when  he  places  it  at  •♦thirty.five," 
but  still  Plinlimmon  Was  a  profetaed  admirer  of 
the  ladies,  and  a  very  punctilious  personage  in 
all  attentions  appertaining  to  the  same.  A  most 
ceremonioua  bow  from  the  soldier  waa  returned 
by  a  profound  courtesy,  and  a  rickety  chair 
having  been  duly  presented,  the  lady  from  past 
experience  of  the  danger  of  precipitation  in 
trusting  to  fragile  cane-work,  first  ascertained 
its  ability  to  bear  her  weight,  and  then  quietly 
deposited  her  person  beside  the  polite  conv 
Bandar. 

Miaa  Blake— for  ahe  was  one  of  that  eternal 

tribe — was  the  kinswoman  of  Remmy  O'Farral. 
Her  fortune*  being  a  claim  of  some  hundreds  on 
the  catate  of  Ballv  Kerrigan,  not  having  been 
conveniently  forthcomiog,  she  bad  for  some 
years  taken  up  her  abode  in  the  mansion  of  the 
debtor.  Thid  arrangement  appeared  satisfacto- 
ry to  Remmy  and  Ifiw  Blake.  Todiaeharge 
her  claim  was  as  far  from  his  intentions  and  abi- 
lity  as  to  lic^uidate  the  debt  of  the  nation;  and 
to  enforce  it  by  law,  had  Miss  BLkc  even  con- 
templated that  unchristian-like  alternative, 
would  have  been  totally  impracticable;  for,  like 
a  genuin&Galway  property,  double  the  amount 
woald  bmeurred  in  recovering  the  principal. 
Hence  Miss  Blake  peaceably  took  up  her  quar- 
ters at  Bally  Kerrigan,  and  Remmy  tolerated 
her  presence,  until  by  death  or  marriage  he 
could  satisfactorily  rid  himself  of  her  compa- 
ny.  Biddy  Blake  was  no  chicken.  The  lnw 
declared  her  of  an  age  capable  of  the  manage- 
ment of  her  effecta  when  ahe  firat  aelected  Bal- 
ly Kerrigan  for  her  residencci  and  twelve  years 
bad  elapsed,  and  still  she  remained  unwedded. 

Miss  Blake  was  a  bouncii^  fresh  looking  wo- 
■lan;  tall«  well  made,  and  inclined  to  corpulen- 
cy. That  ahe  still  remained  unwedded  was 
allowed  by  all  the  county  to  have  arisen  from 
no  disinclination  on  her  part  to  approach  the 
altar  of  Hymen.  Her  kinaman  deelared  her  to 
be  a  person  of  great  good  temper  and  excel- 
lent discretion;  and  the  family  confessor,  Father 
Watt,  offered  his  sacred  assurance,  that  her 
match  could  not  be  found  from  Athlone  to  Athe- 
ny — in  sliort,  she  was  a  most  praiseworthy  gen- 
tlewoman. And  yet  there  were  peraona.  who 
hinted  that  Bally  Kerrigan  waa  not  pnediely  the 
place  from  which,  they  would  selecta  helpmate; 
and  an  unfortunate  excurson  which  Miss  Biddy, 
in  the  iiuioceacy  of  her  heart,  bad  made  into  the 


realms  of  Dick  Martin,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
'Salt  say,"  was  tortured  by  the  cenaorioua  of  the 

neighborhood  into  a  temporary  retreat  from  the 
world,  for  unmentionable  reasons,  aa  deUcate  aa 
prudential. 

The  rapid  process  made  by  the  gallant  cap- 
tain  in  establishing  himself  in  the  good  graces 
of  Biddy  Blake,  waa  astonishing  even  to  himself. 
When  he  retired  to  perfarm  his  customary  ab- 
lutions before  dinner,  in  person,  she  lighted  him 
to  his  chamber.  The  room  had  a  rackety  and 
foriorn  appearance,  for  which  ahe  duly  apologia- 
ed;  but  then  it  was  well  aired — that  she  could 
answer  for;  it  was  next  her  own  apartment;  no 
civility  in  her  power  waa  omitted.  If  he,  the 
captain,  wanted  any  thing,  he  had  but  to  knock  • 
upon  the  wall — she  would  hear  it;  the  bell  was 
unluckily  broken  down,  and  Denis,  God  pity 
him!  waa  bcthertd,  which  in  English  nieaMtb, 
that  Denia  waa  deaf. 

Captain  Plinlimmon  had  frequently  remarked 
the  singular  facility  with  which  he  ingratiated 
himaelf  mto  the  favor  of  the  fair  sex;  but  nCfcr 
had  hia  auccess  been  ao  dcddve  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  There  was  so  much  anxious  at* 
tention  bestowed  upon  his  comfort  and  conve- 
nience, that  he  waa  perfectly  overwhelmed.  No 
wonder  then,  that  when  he  returned  to  the 
drawing  room,  he  took  up  a  position  on  a  three 
legged  sofa  beside  Miss  Biddy  Blake,  and  that 
when  dinner  waa  announced  by  the  bothertd 
butler  that  he  escorted  the  lady  with  due  form 
to  the  eating  room. 

To  give  the  devil  hia  dae,  Remmy  0*Farral 
lived  well,  and  so  Captain  Plinlimmon  acknow- 
ledged, qualifying  his  praise,  however,  with  a 
hint,  that  an  earlier  hour  would  have  been  an im* 
provement.  Uarea  were  plenty,  and  the  aoop 
was  consequently  excellent.  There  wasatur- 
bot  fresh  landed  from  Galway;  the  mutton  waa 
five  yeara*  oldt  the  wood  cocka  were  aa  firt  aa 
capons;  and  the  wild  ducks  in  prime  condition, 
and  "done  to  a  turn."  Among  all  these  good 
things  the  captain  played  his  pait  gallantly^and 
it  was  not  until  the  deasert  (and  we  will  aay  iio> 
t!\ing  about  it)  appeared,  that  the  comOMUUler 
had  leisure  to  examine  the  company. 

The  guests  were  few.  On  the  right  of  Rem- 
my O'Farral  aat  the  gallant  captain;  and  Miss 
Biddy  Blake,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  fianked 
him.  At  the  foot  of  the  table  the  kinaman  of 
the  host  was  placed.  He»  too^  waa  an  O'Farral, 
and  his  appearance  arrested  the  attention  of 
Plinlimmon.  There  was  that  in  his  air  which 
bespoke  the  gentleman  and  soldier;  but,  alas! 
like  hia  cousin,  hia  fkee  and  figure  betrayed- 
symptoms  of  habitual  inebriety.  It  was  a  pity; 
Fergus  O'Farral  was  more  unfortunate  than  vi- 
cious. In  the  morning  of  bis  life  he  had  started 
a  cadet  in  a  foreign  service;  and  circumstancea 
almost  beyond  his  control,  suddenly  dimmed  the 
prospects  of  a  gallant  soldier.  After  signalising, 
himaelf  in  the  field,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
service  he  was  attached  to,  for  fif^iiting  an  im- 
prudent duel.  lie  returned  to  Ireland,  a  needy, 
broken-hearted  man;,  and,  without  another  asy- 
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lam  to  shelter  him,  he  wai  obliged  to  take  up 
His  reiidence  at  Bally  Kerrigan.  For  a  time, 
lystematic  debauch  was  irksome.  He  would 
nave  fled  from  the  contamination  of  depraved 
iOCMty  btdh^poHeased  the  power.  Use  and 
exAmpIenidadlyaccustomed  lifm  to  the  endless 
«ot  of  the  bouse.—"  His  poverty,  and  not  his 
will,  consented."— At  last,  he  fell »  ?ictinn  and 
he  who  had  onee  been  loved  by  wonm  and 
admired  by  men,  lapeed  intoaedUtafy  broken 
spirited  drunkard. 

Still,  his  better  feelings,  at  timet,  wouldshow 
tbeauelTet.  He  peroeived  that  Plmlimmon 
was  a  simple-minded,  nnsuipicioue  sort  of  ori- 

Knalj  but  he  was  a  soldier,  and  poor  Fergus's 
iOTt  warmed  to  the  profession  of  which  he  had 
long  been  an  honorable  member.  Although  his 
clothea  were  soiled  and  threadbare,  their  milita- 
ry  cut  and  faded  braiding  told  of  past  days  of 
brighter  fSortune;  his  linen  was  clean  and  order- 
Ij;  the  once  black  hair  now  gviasled  by  sorrow 
J*jJ  •5C«8ses,  was  plaited  in  a  queue,  and  lied 
behind  him  with  a  ribband.  His  nuinners  were 
polished,  and,  in  spite  of  povertjand dissipation, 
he  looked  like  a  gentleman,  even  though  it  was 
a  fallen  one. 

Not  so  his  neit  neighbor,  Mr.  Tony  Finnu 
cane.  His  dress  and  appearance  were  in  per 
feet  unison,  and  no  one  could  mistake  his  cha 
lactcr  and  calling.  Mr.  Finnucane  was  a  gentle 
n>an  jockey;  be  was  attired  in  a  short  skirted 
single  breasted  green  coattee,  ornamented  with 
1*^0  gilt  buttons,  on  which  a  fox  was  engraven, 
and  a  scroll  above  it,  bearing  the  word  "Tally- 
ho!"  leather  smallclothes,  long  boots,  and  a  red 
plush  vest  completed  his  costume.  His  jests 
were  coarse;  his  conversation  confined  to  the 
Mable  and  the  6eld;  his  kugh  loud,  and  his 
brogue  insufferable. 

The  family  confesser,  «*the  blessed  priest  of 
MOIIacrew,"  was  the  last  of  this  "faire  compa- 
ny.** If  the  gallant  captain  had  indulged  in  high 
expectation  of  seeing  a  personage  of  grave  and 
*^»tere  Banctity,  and  a  solemn  and  monastic  de- 
portment,  the  appearance  of  the  worthy  church- 
man must  have  ooBssiened  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment. He  was  a  punchy,  unhealthy  looking 
man,  of  vulgar  habiU  and  a  most  unpropitious 
address,  ifis  dress,  a  sort  of  rustic  and  sacer- 
dotal  medley,  consisted  of  a  seedy  coat  of  faded 
black,  gray  cordury  tights,  with  plated  studs, 
snd  long  pepper-and-salt  leggings.  The  fatal 
spot  of  deep  crimson  on  the  cheek,  which  is 
stated  to  be  the  certain  index  of  determined 
dminkenness,  was  visible  on  the  confessor's;  but 
indeed  his  constitutional  infirmity  was  quite 
apparent:  he  declined  drinking  wine,  as  being 
**loo cold  for  his  stomach,"  and  fortified  the 
water  be  liberally  used  at  dinner  with  an  awful 
quantity  of  pore  alobohol. 

Fergus  was  the  only  tolerable  being  at  table. 
He  spoke  well,  and  his  anecdotes  were  amusing. 
Bemm;f  lost  himself  in  local  conversations  with 
the  priest  and  the  horse  dealer.  To  Plinlim- 
mon  their  discourse  was  nearly  unintelligible: 
horses'  pedigrees,   sessions'  decrees,  ikirs, 


fightings,  &c.  See.  See.  Thus  two  hoars  passed: 
the  bottle  had  quickly  circulated;  and  soon 
after  Mr.  Firunicane  proposed  a  game  of  cards. 

Captain  Piinlimmon  plumed  himself  no  litUe 
on  bis  accurate  knowledge  of  whist  and  cribbsge, 
and  willingly  would  he  have  brought  his  skill  to 
a  trial.  He  was  about  to  second  the  proposition 
of  him  of  the  green  jacket  and  jockey  boots, 
when  catching  the  eye  of  Fergus  he  received  a 
warning  look  which  could  not  be  mistaken. 
Great  as  was  the  Welshman's  vanity,  and  high- 
ly as  he  valued  his  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  arcana  of  play  as  set  ibrth  by  the  immortal 
Hoyle,  yet  he  was  no  fooL  He  declined  play 
accordingly!  and  sgaia  the  wine  went  nerrUy 
around. 

The  bottle  did  its  duty.  Fergus  became  si- 
lent and  sleepyt  and  the  captain  commenced  an 

interminable  argument  with  the  "blessed  man  of 
Mullacrew,"  into  which  Mr.  Tony  Finnucane 
adroitly  managed  to  intrude.  The  horse-deal- 
er wns  vnlg'ar  in  his  remarks,  and  coarse  in  his 
contradictions,  while  Piinlimmon  was  irritable 
and  positive.  The  Welshman  assigned  to 
Litchfield  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  Doctor 
Johnson,  and  the  horse-dealer  as  obstinately 
placed  that  interesting  event  "within  a  short 
mileofBallintubber."  Words  waxed  higher;  and 
the  dispute  hurried  to  an  awful  climax,  as  Fin- 
nucane requested  "gentlemanly  eatisfactionj" 
and  Mr.  O'Farral  humanely  intimated,  that  the 
sooner  a  friendly  ^(Terence  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  the  better  for  all  parties.  To  Fa- 
ther Watt  he  issued  his  orders  in  a  whisper,  and 
produeing  some  keys,  selected  one,  and  the  con- 
fessor departed  with  alacrity. 

Great  was  Captain  Plinlimmon's  surprise 
when  he  found  himself  on  the  very  point  of 
fighting  a  duel  with  a  horse  dealer.  Renny 
had  actively  commenced  clearing  away  the 
chairs,  and  remot ing  the  decanters;  and  the 
unhappy  Welshman  perceived,  that  with  but  a 
few  feet  of  mahogany  between  them,  he  should 
be  promptly  paraded  before  his  truculent  oppo- 
nent. No  delay  was  probable: — Aasy,  astbe 
"blessed  man  of  Mullacrew*'  certainly  was,  the 
celerity  with  which  he  executed  his  commission 
was  marvellous.  To  the  dismay  of  the  ill-fated 
admirer  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Father  Watt  returned 
with  a  pair  of  pbtola  of  inordinate  length, 
which  Kemmy  pronounced  as  Nonpareil^  by 
the  title  of  the  ''angels  of  Dunnaney." 

Before  the  holy  man,  however,  could  reach 
the  table*  and  render  up  his  charge  to  their  hu- 
mane owner,  his  foot  luckily  caught  the  carpet: 
— down  he  went,  and  one  of  the  •*angela**  ex- 
ploded with  a  tremendous  re|>ort.  That  acd-. 
dent  probably  saved  Captain  Piinlimmon.  Rous* 
ed  by  the  di.^charge  of  the  pistol,  and  the  cries 
of  Father  Watt,  who  in  an  agony  of  terror 
alHrmed  that  he  was  mortally  wounded,  Fergoi 
shook  off  his  drunken  lethargy,  and  compre- 
hended the  transaction  in  an  instant;  which,  in- 
deed, at  Bally  Kerrigan  was  was  one  of  no  un- 
common occurrence.  Turnioy  WftthfuUy  to 
his  kinsman  he  demanded  thm  nma,  why  load> 
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«d  piitott  were  produced-^liiteiied  toaeonfuied 

elatement  of  the  quarrel  with  contempt,  and 
•topped  the  farther  explanations  of  the  worthy 
churchman  with  moat  irreligious  brevity;  then 
Gftinif  teeond  pittol  firom  die  Hoor*  he  dif* 
charged  it  at  a  plate  warmer  in  the  corner,  and  a 
fearful  crash  of  broken  chinSf  and  the  fall  of  a 
large  flake  of  i>laster  from  the  wall  behind, 
proved  that  hia  aim  waa  tnut^  and  the  '^ngd** 
well  loaded. 

The  company  having  resumed  their  chairs, 
harmony  was  soon  restored.  Uemmy  uncorked 
afresh  magnum  in  honor  of  the  renewed  ami. 
ty  of  the  parlies.  Plinlimmon  with  a  lightened 
heart,  filled  a  bumper;  which  example  waa  duly 
imitated  by  Mr.  Tony  finnueane.  'The  aagelt 
of  Dunnaney"  were  discarded  from  the  apart- 
ment; and  Fergus  explained  to  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned,  that  bis  gallant  friend,  the 
captain,  alluded  to  the  celebmted  lexogfrapher; 
while  his  less  erudite  opponent,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  green  jacket,  imagined  the  person 
in  question  wat  the  aidant  Mirgeon  ef  the  Rea* 
common  militia. 

No  wonder  tbat  Ferg-us  drank  deep,  and 
Phniimmon  got  glorious;  and  a  bagpipe  having 
beta  heard  in  the  hall,  the  eaptain  staggered 
out.  to  exhibit  his  accomplishments  in  the  po- 
lite art  of  dancing,  by  treading  a  measure  with 
Viae  Biddy  Blaket  meanwhile,  poor  Fergus 
fell  from  hif  chair,  and  waa  itretehed  by  Finnu- 
aane  on  the  carpat  in  a  corner. 

**  What  a  rum  chap  that  Welshman  is!"  said 
Tonytothehoft. 

**!  differ  with  yoa»  replied  Semmy;  "he  ap. 
pears  a  soft  on:: — a  regular  spoon:  look  out, 
Fmn,  and  see  what  he's  doing." 

Tony  opened  the  doofi— ^'Dancing  for  the 
bare  life  with  Bfideen*  and  getting  aa  drunk  as 
an  owl." 

"Biddy,  by  the  bye,  is  a  d— d  bore:  here  she 
is,"  said  the  host,  **8nd  here  the  may  renr^ain 
till  doomsday;  for  I  could  no  more  raise  her  five 
hundred,  than  make  her  Queen  of  8heba!" 

«■!  wiflh  she  waa  well  fflaniedt**  hieeupped  the 
Coniessor,  whofo  articulation  l»d  become  awful- 
ly irregular. 

*< Married!"  exclaimed  Remmy  with  an  oath — 
*ah!  that^  orer.  That  cursed  blaat  rtie  got 
when  she  ran  off  with  Tom  Nolan,  and  returned 
after  a  week's  trial  no  better  than  she  went 
away!  Sounds!  between  that  and  her  Connema- 
ra expedition,  she's  blown  far  and  near — I  wish 
ahewas  at  the  devil!  Honor  Darcy  would  hsve 
taken  me,  if  Biddy,  bad  luck  to  her!  waa  provid- 
ed for. 

•♦A  thoMght  strikes  me,"  said  the  horse  deal- 
er<— "what,  if  we  could  marry  her  toWinlim- 
monf" 

O'Farral  shook  hie  head— "No  nQ»  Fiani  the 
Welshman's  too  sharp  for  that." 

•*lt*a  only  making  the  trtaU"  continued  Fin- 
nacane.  If  we  •uceaed,  Bridteein  will  be  a  cap- 
tain's ladyi  and  if  we  Aa^  it'a  only  a  d-nl  good 
joke;" 

« Trial's  all,"  laid  Bemmy.  «<<;aU  in  Den- 


nis, till  we  f  nd  ent  how  the  Ibol  ia  getting  on." 

Nothing  could  be  more  favorable  than  tha 
report  of  the  deaf  butler.  Between  Irish  jigs 
and  potecin  punch,  which  had  been  compound- 
ed by  hia  fair  partner,  and  earnestly  recommend- 
ed  as  a  necessary  refreshment,  the  commander's 
brain  waa  in  such  absolute  confusion,  as  render, 
ed  him  a  proper  object  for  the  attempt.  The 
priest*  too,  was  in  a  happy  state  of  dronkeu- 
ness;  and  had  that  holy  man  been  ever  visited 
by  qualms  of  conscience,  now,  any  apprehension 
on  that  seore  waa  at  an  end. 

When  Remmy  and  bis  confederate  adjourned 
to  the  hall,  Plinlimmon  was  finishing  a  reel 
with  Biddy  Blake,  and  that  reel  finished  him. 
lie  sUggered  to  a  aeat,  tosaed  off  a  tumbler  of 
stiff  punch,  opportunely  presented  to  him  by 
Tony  Finnucane;  and,  being  supported  to  the 
dining-room, the *4»lMaed  priest,'*  held  up  the  pi- 
per'a  aister,  who,  being  *'booked  ag^inat  every 
thing  but  beer,"  had  contrived  to  lemain  com- 
paratively sober — hiccupped  a  portion  of  a  pe- 
nitential psalm,  and  a  part  of  att  office  for  tho 
dead;  and  concluding  the  ceremony  with  m 
charm  to  remove  corns»  ilemmy  O'Farral  de- 
clared that  the  sdemnity  was  complete. 

It  was  all  over  with  Flinlimmon;  he  was  asleep, 
"fast  aa  a  watchman;"  and  with  some  difficulty 
waa  carried  to  the  bed  by  the  host  and  horse- 
dealer.  How  the  bride  diapoeedef  herself  I 
never  could  learn.  The  servants  were  unani- 
mous in  getting  drunk.  The  piper  was  laid  out 
u  pon  the  oillianl  table.  Remmy  and  Finniwane 
disappeared;  and  Fergus  and  the  "holy  man  of 
Mullacrew*'  remained  where  they  feUf  upon  the 
carpet. 

Some  hours  elapsed,  end  Baity  Kerrigan  waa 

buried  in  deep  and  drunken  repose.  Crime, 
they  say,  brings  its  own  punishment;  and  Cap- 
tain FiinUmmon  awoke,  tortured  with  fever 
and  parched  with  thirst.  By  one  or  two  rote-  « 
ry  movements  he  disencumbered  himself  of  the 
bed  covering^,  and  with  a  tongue  of  leather- 
like consistency,  and  furred  to  the  stiffness  of  a 
deal  board,  he  muttered  an  cjsGttlaliou  for  wa- 
ter*, water!  water!" 

**There's  a  bowl  of  whey  beside  yon,  my 
ove!*'  murmured  a  -voice  at  his  elbow,  aa 
the  lyre  of  Eolus. 

*'Holy  St.  David!'*  exclaimed  the  astconded 
Welshman,  ** where  ami?  am  1  bewitched/" 

"No,  darlioi  you're  only  manriedt"  reapoml- 
ed  the  same  gentle  tones. 

"Married!"  roared  the  captain.  "In  tho 
name  of  every  thing  damnable,  who  are  you?'' 

**Your  own  affectionate  and  lawful  wife, 
Bridget  Plinlimmon,  otherwise  BlakCt"  lopltod 
the  voice  in  tender  accents. 

*<Married!" 

<*Yes,  love,  last  night,  by  the  'blessed  priest 

of  Mullacrew'  " 

"  The  blessed  priest — last  nighlH'  muttered 
the  terror  stricken  commander,  as  be  slipped 
away,  and  began  to  collect  bis  scattered  Imbili* 

ments. 

*'QHard  younelf,  love,  againat  the  cold,!*  con» 
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tinued  the  tender  accenU  of  the  tiiiiooiftir  one; 
"and  thon  til  thinpty  nund  you  don't  tumble 
over  the  fcrmifb  who  an  drunk  upon  the  suir 
case." 

Whether  Captain  FKnliiniDoii  duly  attended 

to  the  latter  instructions  we  cannot  say,  but 
sure  it  is,  that  he  reached  the  hall  in  safety. 
Bally  Kerrigan  was  an  open  house,  and  of 
eoone  there  was  no  lock  to  impede  him.  He 
staggered  to  the  ruined  offices,  and  fortunately 
found  hia  bone  saddled  and  bridled  precisely 
as  he  had  ditmoanted  from  hb  back  the  preeed- 
ingafteraoon.  If  the  captain  had  been  feasted 
to  excess,  the  steed  had  not  suffered  from  re- 
pletion: this,  bis  racer-like  condition  proved,  as 
he  atood  before  a  crazy  rack,  from  which  he  oc- 
canonly  drew  forth  a  limited  supply  of  rushes. 
Without  a  moment's  delay,  the  Welshman  led 
out  bis  half-starved  charger,  and  waiving  the 
ceremony  of  taking  Ieave»  he  cantered  off  from 
the  house  of  Bally  Kerrigan. 

Into  the  extent  of  Biddy  Blake's  sufferings, 
when  deserted  by  her  wedded  lord,  we  cannot 
be  expected  to  enter.  Next  daft  captain  Plin- 
limmon  left  the  country,  never  to  return;  and 
his  regimental  cloak,  faced  with  scarlet 
plush,  and  lined  with  red  iballoon,  remained  at 
Bally  Kerrigan,  a  forfeiture  for  broken  vows. 

As  the  false  commander  had  levanted,  and  as 
Welsh  estates,  like  Connemera  securities,  are 
aomewhat  difficult  of  recovery,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  by  Hcmmy  and  his  associates  to  pass 
over  the  captain's  marriage  as  a  joke.  Biddy 
Blake,  however,  falsified  the  predietiona  of 
O'Farral,  for,  in  course  of  time,  she  espoused  a 
strong  (wealthy)  shopkeeper  in  Loughrea, 
who,  to  use  the  words  of  Denis,  "was  in  no  way 
particular  about  trifles,"  and  the  concluding 
blow  which  annihilated  the  property  of  Bally 
Kerrigan  originated  in  law  proceeding!  for  the 
recovery  of  Biddy'a  claim  upon  the  estate. 

The  Cornwall  militia  remained  in  the  town  of 
Taum  for  eight  months  after  Captain  PHnlimmon 
retired  from  the  service.  They  were  reputed  to 
beaagallant  a  corps  as  ever  marched  *to  tack  of 
drum;"  but  brave  as  they  were,  not  a  man  dur- 
ing their  sojourn  in  the  country  ventured  lo  dine 
with  the  lord  of  Bally  Kerrigan. 

Of  all  the  dramatis  persona,  the  principal  act- 
ors, to  wit.  Captain  iMinlimmon  and  Mrs.  Coo- 
ney  of  Loughrea,  are  sole  survivors.  Fergus 
drank  himself  to  death.  Mr.  Finnucane  was 
killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  while  jockeying  a 
dragoon  in  Balinrobe,  and  pledging  his  honor 
the  colt  in  question  was  quiet  as  a  lap-dog.  Fa- 
ther Watt  waa  aafibcated  in  a  bog-hole,  retnm* 
ing  hearty  from  a  christening;  and  a  blue  flag 
built  onthe  road  side  enumerates  his  virtues,  and 
requests  a  few  prayers  for  his  soul.  Miss  Biddy 
BMe  furnishea  Mr.  Cooney  with  an  heir,  four 
months  after  she  became  his  *'by  the  consent  of 
the  claigy,"  and  thus  abridged  that  period  of 
auapenae  to  which  husbanda  are  generally  sub> 
jeeted:  and  Captain  Plinlimmun,  although  re- 
markable for  a  strict  taciturnity  on  Irish  affairs 
in  ^nerali,  baa  been  beard  to  bint^  "  that  for 


any  man  aoliettona  to  get  drunk,  shot,  or  mairied 

with  the  least  possible  delay,  there  Is  no  apOt 
on  the  babiUble  globe  like  Baiiiy  Kerrigan. 


THB  IiAND  OF  I.ITBRATiniE. 

ATI   OBIENTAL  ALLEGORY. 

It  was  after  a  day  of  unusual  idleness,  that, 
having  retired  to  repose,  I  fell  into  a  slumber 
distinguished  for  its  length  and  the  inoidenta 
which  it  exhibited.  Methought  I  stood  upon  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  whose  summit  was  crowned 
by  a  building  of  peculiar  and  rare  eonatntedon* 
Lofty  turrets  of  gold,  glittering  in  the  sunbeaOM; 
a  thousand  spires,  around  whose  beauty  the  very 
clouds  seemed  to  linger  with  admiration,  and 
iniramerable  gatea  of  precfoaa  and  sparkling 
stones,  coptribnted  to  render  it  magnificent  be- 
yond the  power  of  description.  As  I  stood  im- 
pressed with  astonishment  and  delight  at  the 
apeetacle  thna  unexpectedly  placed  before  me,  I 
was  suddenly  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the 
voice  of  one  apparently  addressing  me.  I  turned 
hastily  around,  and  beheld  a  man  whoae  body 
was  bowed  down  by  the  inflrmities  of  age,  aud 
whose  head  was  silvered  over  with  the  blossoms 
of  experience.  He  was  looselv  attired  in  a  thin 
robe  of  white,  and  the  wordaofinatmetion  leaned 
from  his  lips. 

*'  Man,"  said  he,  "is  but  the  creature  of  a 
day.  His  life  is  even  like  unto  the  morning  sun, 
that  riseth  with  the  promiae  of  peace;  but,  ere 
the  shades  of  evening  have  encompassed  it,  what 
storms  have  not  darkened  its  ali>y !  Ita  promises, 
where  are  they?**' 

Iproatrated  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  venera- 
ble sage.  Thou,"  I  said,  "who  canst  so  well 
counsel  the  stranger,  and  from  whose  lipe  falletb 
the  worde  of  wndom  as  the  gentle  dew  from 
heaven,  I  pray  thee  teach ne  to  undeiatend  the 
wonders  of  this  place." 

"Rise,"  replied  the  sage,  "for  nnto  him  who 
is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  abould  thine 
homage  alone  be  paid."  I  arose  and  stood  be- 
side him.  "Caat  thine  eyes,"  continued  he, 
^down  the  mountain,  and  tell  me  what  thou 
seest."  I  did  so,  and  beheld  a  great  concourse 
of  people  all  striving  to  ascend  it.  *'  Those," 
said  he,  "  are  the  ofispring  of  ambition.  The 
palace  which  thou  aaweat  is  called  the  Temple 
of  Fame— the  country  around  thee,  the  Land  of 
Literature." 

I  looked  again,  and  now  beheld,  aa  far  aa  eye 
could  diaoam,  a  fruitful  and  well-populated  re- 
gion, separated  by  gently  undulating  hills  into 
valleys  of  considerable  extent,  esch  of  which 
commmteated  by  a  diatinct  path  with  the  Tem- 
ple; towards  which  I  observed,  with  some  sur- 
prise, that  their  inhabitants,  although  continoal- 
ly  in  motion,  some  doing  one  thing,  and  some 
another,  all  appeamd  equally  intent  upon  ap- 
proaching. 

"  Hast  thou  pondered  upon  the  acene  before 
thee?"  inquired  my  companioo* 

**  I  have,"  I  replied!  and  eonfMaadmyielf  iff* 
norant  of  its  meaning. 

"  The  man/  ioada»"  continued  he,  "that  aa^ 
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cend  the  Riountain,  are  the  many  paths  of  sci- 
ence    whieb  the  Temple  of  Fame  ia  reodered 
■ceeiwble  t»  tlioie  who  eeek  it.** 
**  Bat  why,**  I  interrogated,  "ahould  man  be 

employed  alone  upon  an  object  of  such  slight 
utility.'  Are  aU  in  search  of  the  Temple  before 
w?*' 

"Alaa?"  he  returned,  with  a  sigh,  "man  is 
ever  unsatisfied.  There  are  but  few  who  wander 
in  the  pathweyi  of  science  that  hope  not  at 
some  period  to  fooeh  thoir  nmimlt.*' 

I  paused  for  a  moment  to  gather  the  fruits  of 
his  inforroation;  when,  pointing  to  a  few  strag- 
gling tnTollen,  who  with  mneh  labor  and  exer- 
tion were  slowly  wending  their  way  upward, 

That,"  said  he,  "  is  the  pathway  of  Philoso- 
phy. Observe  to  what  difficulty  and  pain  its 
foUowonaro  rabjootod;  for  though  apparently 
so  near,  its  route  is  so  circuitous,  and  attended 
with  so  many  casualties  of  a  mischievous  nature, 
that  few  over  arrive  in  aafotj  at  tho  objeet  of 
their  wishes;  and  even  then  they  are  often  pre- 
ceded by  some  who  have  come  from  a  greater 
distance,  and  who  have  attained  it  by  means  less 
certain,  hot  more  direet." 

I  could  not  aympalhise  with  them,  and  there- 
fore gladly  availed  myself  of  hia  proposal  to 
■troll  leisurely  up  the  mountain.  My  attention 
was  soon  attracted  by  a  ooliootion  of  pooplo  at 
a  little  distance,  some  of  whom  were  gazing  up- 
ward with  an  intensity  of  expression  that  seem- 
ed to  indicate  the  deepest  devotion,  wbilet 
others  were  busily  engaged  with  bona  of  aand, 
mathematical  instruments,  &c. 

*<  That/'  remarked  my  companion,  <*  is  the 
TalO  of  Astrology.  Ita  inhabitanta  are  all  pro- 
feeMn  of  the  art  of  divination;  and  though 
equally  bent  with  their  fellow  travellers  upon 
the  acquisition  of  fame,  thev  attempt  it  by  very 
difierent  means,  and  look  down  with  contempt 
upon  those  whose  inclinations  or  abilities  lead 
them  to  prefer  the  rugged  pathway  of  knowledge 
to  tho  feverish  flights  of  a  distempered  imagina- 
tion. SfHM  of  them  are,  as  you  may  perceive, 
wholly  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  glittering 
bubbles  that  hover  deceitfully  over  their  heads, 
whilat  othoio  are  wholly  engaged  in  caathig  ho- 
roscopes, calculating  abstruse  theoiems,  or  solv- 
ing metaphysical  niceties,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  wings,  in  the  vain  prospect  of  thus  ac- 
compliahing  their  hopes;  bot  their  bubbles  uni- 
versally explode,  their  horoscopes  deceive  them, 
their  conclusions  prove  erroneous,  and  their 
wings  invariably  become  onmanageable  andnse- 
less  ere  they  have  attained  to  any  great  height.*' 

We  had  now  penetrated  to  a  considerable  emi- 
nence, and  as  all  the  paths  diverged  like  radii 
from  the  emnniit  of  tho  moantain,  I  ooold  now 
distinguish  the  voices  of  many  that  were  before 
unintelligible.  Upon  one  side  of  me  nothing 
could  be  heard  but  an  endless  jargon  about 
Bonne,  pionouns,  and  the  grammatical  eoostruc- 
tion  of  languages:  upon  the  other,  nothing  met 
the  ear  but  syllogisms,  major  and  minor  propo- 
•itioBs  and  coMoqaonces.  flora  nothing  was 
pwoiptibln  hat  aiaio,  co^ints,  in^,  and  oii^ 


cumferences;  whilst  there  stood  a  group  dilating 
with  energy  upon  co-etficients,  exponents,  posi- 
tive, negative,  and  compound  qoantitioe.  These 
I  understood  were  from  the  several  states  of 
Rhetoric  and  Grammar,  Geometry,  Logic,  and 
Arithmetic;  and  were  commingled  with  a  thou- 
sand Others  whose  insignia  I  could  not  recollect, 
and  whose  titles  it  were  idle  to  describe.  I 
turned  from  this  scene  of  Babel-like  confusion, 
and  was  going  to  express  my  dissslisfhction, 
when  I  discovered  before  me  a  structure  very 
litile  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  Temple  itaolf,  to- 
waids  which  we  were  advancing. 

**  This,"  said  the  sage,  is  the  palace  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion.  It  encircles,  like  a  wall  of  drcnm- 
vallation,  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  none  can 
approach  the  latter  without  passing  the  ordeal 
here  instituted  to  examine  mto  the  validity  of 
their  pretensions.  The  unsuccessful,"  he  addod> 
*'are  plunged  into  an  abyss  located  beneath  tho 
building,  called  the  Waters  of  Oblivion,  whoso 
sullen  waves  soon  hurry  then  ih>ni  obeorva- 
tion." 

"But  is  it  not  folly,*'  I  inquired,  "to  attempt 
that  which  cannot  terminate  hi  snceoss?*' 

**  Behold  yon  eagle,**  he  returned,  "towering 
in  conscious  pride  among  the  clouds  of  heaven ; 
thmkest  thou  that  he  feareth  the  arrow  which  is 
destined  for  his  bosom?  And  man!  revellotb  ho 
not  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice? — yet  how  se- 
cure is  he  of  the  coming  moments!" 

I  appreciated  the  justness  of  his  allusion,  and 
meditating  upon  it,  entered  the  palace  of  Public 
Opinion.  Here  was  an  ample  subject  for  reflec- 
tion. Characters  of  every  description,  and  of 
every  degree  of  merit,  were  around  me;  oadi 
anxious  to  outstrip  his  fellows,  and  to  secure  the 
favor  of  his  judges.  But  what  surprised  me  most 
was  the  circumstance,  that  though  an  almost 
countless  multitude  thronged  the  entrancee  for 
admission,  I  could  find  but  an  ill-proportioned 
number,  indeed,  who  left  the  tribunal  with  ap- 
plause to  pursue  tho  remainder  of  their  journey. 
'  As  I  was  aware  it  would  be  some  time  before 
my  claims  would  receive  investigation,  I  deter- 
miped  to  arouse  myself  by  observing  the  fate  of 
thoee  who  should  precede  mo.  For  this  purpose 
I  obtained  an  eligible  situation;  and  now  (I  men- 
tally exclaimed)  for  a  specimen  of  pure  integrity 
and  un vacillating  justice.  But,  oh!  how  1  was 
deceived!  I  found  that  even  here  partiality  and 
prejudice  were  not  excluded.  In  one  corner  of 
the  room  I  could  discern  painters  busily  occupied 
in  defineating  tho  def<mnitios  of  the  candidates, 
which  having  placed  in  strong  colors  upon  their 
canvass,  they  privately  exhibited  to  the  judges, 
in  order  to  prepossess  their  decisions.  Others 
again  I  eaw,  who  had  little  mirrors  in  their 
hands,  with  which  they  reflected  the  sunbeams 
into  the  eyes  of  the  judges,  and  ^nus  rendered 
them  incapable  of  forming  accurate  perceptions 
of  things.  Howevert  1  fortnd,  upon  the  whole, 
that  their  deviations  wore  not  productive  of  so 
much  evil  as  a  casual  obsorver  might  apprehend; 
since,  although  man^  an  unworthy  applicant  was 
r**T'*  viui  ondit,  and  mutj  a  naritorioui 
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MM  MiBdMlllltd  to  oblition,  the  latter  alieays  es* 
caped  uninjured,  whilst  the  former  seldom  suc- 
ceeded ID  reaching  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

Diaappointed  in  my  hopes,  I  now  retvrned  to 
mj  firWiid.  He  was  looking  out  of  one  of  the 
many  windows  that  adorned  the  palace.  I  had 
not  long  beoD  there  when  I  beheld  (for  my  posi- 
tion eommendod  a  view  of  one  entire  side  of  the 
mountain)  a  traveller  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of 
tho  most  acute  distress.  He  had  fallen*  M I  af- 
terwards learned,  into  a  deep  pit— a  ealamity 
\rhich  very  few  seeni^d  able  to  avoid— called 
the  pit  of  Poverty,  and  was  seized  while  therein 
by  an  illness  quite  common  in  this  country,  and 
termed  the  Pecuniary  dieorder.  Ho  was  soon 
joined  by  a  finrure  in  black,  who  having  resusci- 
tated him,  bado  him  to  kncel  down,  and  thank 
some  invisible  being  above  him  as  his  deliverer. 
*'  Surely,*'  I  cried,  **  that  roan  is  worthy  of  re- 
ward!" *' Me  is  one  of  those  who  have  jour- 
neyed from  the  land  of  Divinitv,  and  who  minis- 
ter to  the  afflictions  of  their  fellow>cr«atnres,** 
was  the  reply.  My  companion  then  directed  my 
attention  to  another  traveller,  who,  papsinw 
tboagh  a  thicket,  had  been  suddenly  pounced 
upon  by  a  hideons  lookmg  heast,  somewhat  like 
one  that  infested  the  higher  walks  of  literature, 
by  the  name  of  Critic.  This  creature,  however, 
had  heen  dohbed  a  snarler,  because  in  the  pos- 
session of  enormous  teeth,  and  claws  frightful  to 
look  at,  he  was  nevertheless  proverbial  for  his 
impotence.  His  eyes  were  exceedingly  diminu- 
'  tiveand  distorted,  though  highly  htminouBS  con- 
sequently he  could  view  nothing  aright;  but  as 
he  was  of  a  strangely  carnivorous  disposition, 
and  bore  a  special  antipathy  to  any  thing  that 
approximated  towards  himself  in  ugliness,  few 
tCAvellers  there  were  that  escaped  his  atta'cks. 

T  was  now  invited  to  an  opposite  window,  and 
instead  of  an  ordinary,  dull  scenery,  I  was  now 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  a  region  the  most  ex- 
quisitely beautiful:  shady  groves  and  murmuring 
fountains  were  dispersed  throughout  in  the  ut- 
most profusion  and  variety.    The  warbling  of 
birds  echoed  from  every  bowert  ^d  flowers  of 
the  most  delicate  hue  and  fragrance  clothed  the 
earth.    Its  inhabitants,  too,  were  of  a  peculiar 
order.   They  were  not  the.  busy,  plodding  crea- 
tures I  had  seen,  but  lighti^'airy,  bird-like  things, 
exuberant  as  the  climate  that  they  occupied; 
every  breath  of  which,  when  I  inhaled  it,  seemed 
to  fill  me  with  enthusiasm,  and  to  kindle  my  soul 
nto  inspiration.  Some  of  them  were  borne  aloft 
on  snowy  pinions  of  dazzling  brightness;  and 
:yiow  soaring  upward,  and  now'  graeefolly  de* 
dining  toward  the  ground,  they  appearecf  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  displaying  the  elegance  of 
their  motions,  and  the  beautiful  precision  of 
itheir  flight.   Others  were  tripping  lightly  along 
the  margin  of  some  meandering  rivulet,  'die- 
coursing  eloquent  music,'  and  now  and  then 
wtoopu^g  to  gather  the  flowers  that  grew  sponta- 
tieously  at  their  feet.    "  How  happy  must  they 
>«,**  I  cried,  "who  inhabit  this  land  of  delight." 
'Pleasure  is  here  written  upon  every  object,  and 
rery  coMiteoaQoe  is  gladdened  with  •  smile!** 


my  eon^enidki  replkd,  but  whh  a  leok  afgnifi. 

cant  in  meaning. 

I  examined  more  attentively;  and  fixing  my 
eyes  upon  one  of  those  lovely  beings,  I  watched 
it  until  wearied  with  its  flight,  it  sank  into  re- 
pose, amid  a  cluster  of  roses.  Scarcely  did  it 
slumber  when  another  one  cautiously  approach- 
ed it,  and  clipping  the  wings  from  its  shonlders^ 
appropriated  them  to  himself,  and  flewlaoghiiig 
away. 

**  Such,"  said  the  sage,  obserrmg  my  sur- 
prise, "is  the  land  of  poesy.  It  is  the  brightest, 

most  luxuriant,  and  most  lovely,  in  nature;  yet," 
added  he,  '*  its  evils  are  proportioned  to  its  vir- 
tues. Often  whilst  sporting  in  airy  revelry,  le 
one  of  those  gay  creatures  brought  wounded  to 
the  ground  by  the  murderous  aim  of  envy.  Often 
is  the  pure  fountains  of  which  they  drink  tainted 
by  the  poisonous  infodons  of  malice.  Their 
groves,  though  green,  are  the  resort  of  reptiles 
the  most  noxious;  and  its  atmosphere,  thoi:^h 
fragrant,  is  often  but  the  breathings  of  false  feeU 
ing,  and  frequently  filled  with  the  effluvia  from 
the  bogs  of  romantic  sentimentality,*'  At  this 
moment  I  heard  myself  summoned  to  attend  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  awoke;  highly 
gratified  at  my  escape  from  the  condemnation, 
which,  no  doubt,  many  would  deem  well  desert- 
ed by  the  pretensions  of  8ENEX. 

ANCIENT  DUELLING. 

T!ie  following  interesting'  account  of  a  duel, 
extracted  from  an  old  British  magazine,  gives  a 
faithful  delineation  of  the  ferocity  and  barbarity 
which  disting^uished  ancient  private  combats. — 
At  the  time  cf  this  transaction  duelling  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Common  Law  of  England,  which 
countenanced  trials  by  battle:— 
His  Grace  the  Duhe  of  Brunswick  to  the  Lord 

Baltimore^  being  the  Jirst  letter  that  passed 

between  them,  • 
i  The  affront  that  you  gave  me  at  the  minis- 
ter's ball  last  night,  would  argue  me  a  person 
very  unworthy  the  character  I  bear,  were  1  to 
let  it  pass  unregarded.  To  prove  me  that  adven- 
turous knight,  which  your  evasive  expression 
would  have  given  the  noble  lady  to  understand, 
may  perhaps  be  the  most  aeeeptabTe  means  to 
reconcile  your  spleen;  convince  me  then  that 
you  are  more  of  a  gentleman  than  1  have  reasot\ 
to  believe,  by  meeting  me  at  the  first  tree  behind 
the  lodge  at  Hyde  Park,  precisely  at  half  past 
five  to-morrow  morninpf,  and  that  there  may  be 
no  pretensions  to  delay,  I  have  sent  by  the  bear- 
er two'swordrf,  of  which  I  give  you  the  privilege 
to  make  a  choice,  and  shall  approve  of  what- 
ever terms  of  fighting  you'll  be  pleased  to  pro- 
pose. In  the  interim,  I  wish  your  JLorUsuip  a 
goodfett.  , 

Whitehall,  9  o'clock. 

Lord  Baltimore's  Answer. 

I  received  your  Grace^s  message,  and  accept 
the  contents.  It  would  give  me  a  sensible  c<m- 
cern  to  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  pretensions 
which  your  grace  is  doubtful  of.  It  was  an  over- 
sight, I  presume,  that  your  Grace  gave  im  the 
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privilege  to  choose  my  sword,  except  your 
Grace  had  been  so  little  used  to  that  sort  of  ce- 
vemoiqr  ii  to  have  fbrgot  thit  it  ii  the  ehal. 
lengod's  choice.  This,  however,  is  but  a  trifle, 
if  any  thing;  appear  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
in  the  interim  I  wish  your  Grace  a  very  good 
night 

Cavendish  Square,  11  o'clock.  B  * 
After  my  Lord  Baltimore  had  answered  his 
Grace's  letter,  he  visited  several  of  his  friends 
and  was  observed  to  be  remarkably  joeose 
when  at  Lady  Nottingham's,  which  occasioned 
a  young  lady  after  his  departure,  to  remark, 
that  she  fancied  something  had  happened  very 
agreeable  to  his  Lordship,  intereonrse  with  her 
ladyship  was  probably  renewed  again;  allud> 
ing  to  the  Countess  of  Essex,  as  she  well 
knew  his  extraordinary  passion  for  that  lady.— 
He  told  tlu^  mcsseng^er  that  carried  his  letter,  to 
bring  his  Grace's  answer  to  Lieutenant  General 
D'Lee'a;  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  pitched 
upon  for  his  second  and  with  whom  he  lay  all 
night  at  his  house  in  St.  Jantea'  street  which  was 
done. 

About  four  in  the  morning  his  Lordship  wak- 
ed and  got  softly  up,  without,  as  he  thought, 
being  observed  by  his  bed  fellow;  and  dressed 
himsell^  buckled  on  his  sword,  fixed  two  agate 
flints  in  his  pistols,  and  then  charged  them;  but 
recollecting  that  his  Grace's  second  would  pro- 
bably desire  to  see  them  loaded,  drew  then™ 
again.  Uy  tiiis  time  the  Heutenant  was  awake, 
and  observing  his  Lordship  take  a  book  out  of 
his  pocket,  thought  it  was  improper  to  give  him 
to  know  he  was  observed^  his  Lordship  kneeled 
down  by  a  small  table  in  the  Lieutenant's  bed 
room,  and  seemed  to  pray  with  great  devotion 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  often  repeating  just 
loud  enough  to  be  heard,  the  errors  of  bisyouth- 
ffiil  days^  and  fervently  supplicated  the  Almighty 
not  to  impute  them;  after  which  he  rose,  and 
bid  the  lieutenant  awake,  for  he  could  nut  wil- 
lingly have  his  Grace,  he  said,  wait  a  moment, 
as  the  morning  was  a  iitttle  xsiny,  and  cold  with- 
al. Uy  the  time  they  were  accoutred,  it  want- 
ed just  half  an  hour  to  the  appointed  time;  Lieu- 
tenant IVLee  dedred  to  view  his  Lordship's 
sword,  and  examined  the  point  and  handle  very 
cautiously,  then  returning  it,  by  adding  he  hear- 
tily wished  it  was  going  to  be  employed  in  a 
cause  more  serviceable  to  his  country;  his  Lord- 
ship answered  that  it  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence in  that  respect,  let  the  event  be  what  it 
'  would.  Just  as  his  Lordship  was  opening  the 
door  for  their  departure,  the  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral desired  to  know  if  there  was  any  thing  his 
Lordship  though  proper  to  communicate;  to 
which  he  replied,  it  was  very  fortunate  that  he 
had  mentioned  that,  and  delivered  a  letter  to 
tile  KightHon.  the  Countess  of  Essex,  desiring 
that  he  would  give  it  to  her  alone,  and  not  upon 
any  consideration  trust  it  to  another  hand;  as 
for  his  family  afluirs,  he  said  they  were  already 
settled  according  to  his  will. 

On  this  they  immediately  left  the  apsrtment^ 
and  antTiof  someffhit  befbn  thft  tppointtd 


time,  took  several  turns  from  the  lodge  to  the 
tree.  His  Lsrdsbip  several  times  expressed  won- 
der at  his  Grace's  delay,  though  it  was  not  two 
minutes  by  Lieut.  D'Lee's  watch  above  the  li- 
mited hour,  when  he  arrived,  attended  with  one 
second  only.  He  bade  his  Lordship  a  good  morn* 
ing,  and  hoped  they  had  not  waited  for  them 
long:  then  pulling  out  his  watch,  said  he  had  hit 
it  to  a  point;  adding  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
had  rather  die  than  break  his  promise  on  such 
an  occasion.  His  Lordship  returned  the  expres- 
sion with  this  addition,  that  though  lliey  waited 
a  little  while,  there  was  sufficient  time  left  to 
despatch  the  business  they  were  upon.  To 
which  his  Grace  replied,  the  sooner  it  is  des- 
patched the  more  leisure  will  be  behind.  In  the 
interim  the  seconds  were  paring  their  swords, 
and  each,  one  loaded  his  adversary's  pistols. 
--They  then  agreed  to  the  foUowiog  terras^ 

viz:  — 

1st.  That  the  distance  of  firing  should  not  ' 
be  less^  at  dther  time^  than  seven  ysrds  and  a 

hair. 

2d.  That  if  either  should  be  dangerously 
wounded  at  the  first  discharge,  the  dud  should 
cease,  if  the  wounded  person  would  own  1^ 
life  was  in  the  hands  of  his  antagonist. 

3d.  That  between  the  firing  and  drawing 
their  swords,  there  should  be  no  limited  time, 
but  each  should  endeavour  to  make  the  first 
thrust. 

4th.  That  if  either  should  yield,  as  In  the  se- 
cond article,  during  the  engagement  with 
swords,  whether  by  a  wound,  false  step,  or 
any  other  means,  then  the  engagement  should 
cease. 

To  which  four  articles  they  both  consented.  | 
His  Grace  stripped  off  his  coat,  which  was  scar- 
let, trimmed  with  broad  gold  lace,  when  my 
Lord  B-  second  stepped  in  to  unbutton 
his  waistcoat;  on  w'lich,  with  some  indignation, 
his  grace  replied,  "Do  you  take  me  to  be  a  per- 
son of  so  little  honouB  as  to  defend 'myself  by 
such  means  as  hiding  a  shield  under  my  doub- 
let?" Lieut.  Gen.  U'Lee  desired  his  excuse,  ad- 
ding be  was  bound  to  see  justice  done  to  the 
cause  he  bad  espoused.  The  same  ceremony 
passed  upon  liis  Lordship  who  had  already  off 
his  coat,  which  was  crimson  with  broad  silver 
ace;  and  both  the  combatants  being  now  ready, 
my  Lord  B  added,  "Now  if  it  please  your 
Grace,  come  on;"  when  they  instantly  stepped 
into  the  circle.  His  Grace  fired  and  missed; 
bat  my  Lord  B  ,  perhaps  from  more  experi- 
ence, knew  thst  battles  were  seldom  won  by 
hasty  measures,  deliberately  levelled  his,  and  | 
wounded  his  antagonist  near  the  throat.  They 
both  discharged  again,  when  his  Lordship  re* 
ceived  a  slight  wound  in  his  arm,  on  which  they 
instantly  drew  their  swords,  and  impetuously 
charged  esch  Other,  rather  esch  of  them  medi- 
tating the  death  of  his  adversary,  than  his  own 

safety.  In  the  first  or  second  thrust  Lord  B  

entangled  the  toe  of  his  pump  in  a  tuft  of  ^ass, 
and,  in  evading  a  push  from  his  antagonist,  fell 
on  bis  right  side»  bat  supporting  himself  with 
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the  sword  Iwnc!,  by  incoticcivable  dexterity, 
sprung  backivard^  and  evaded  the  push  appa- 
rently aimed  at  hia  hetrt.  A  little  ptase  inter- 
veninc:  here,  hie  Grace's  feeond  proposed  to  his 
Lordship  a  reconciliation;  but  the  ardent  thirst 
after  each  other's  blood,  so  overpowered  the 
■trongfest  eri^umente  of  reason,  that  they  insist- 
ed to  execute  each  other's  will,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequence.    Nay,  the  anger  of  his 
Gnce  was  raised  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  revenge, 
thiit  he  In  that  critical  moment  awore,  if  for  the 
future  either  the  seconds  interposed,  he  would 
make  bis  way  through  his  body.    Thus,  after 
fiadiBfran  remonstnincee  of  saving  them  with- 
out effect,  they  retired  to  their  limited  distance, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  duels 
ensued  that  the  records  of  history  cin  produce, 
fairly  disputed  hand  to  hand.  The  parrying  afier 
this  interval  brought  on  a  close  lock,  which, 
Monsieur  de  B»rreaux  says,  nothing  but  the  key 
of  the  body  can  open;  in  this  position  they  stood 
for,  I  dare  sty,  a  minute,  etnving  to  disengage 
from  each  other  by  successive  wrenches;  in  one 
ofirhich  bis  Grace's  sword  point  got  entangled 
in  the  i^iard  of  his  Lordahip's  which  in  Act 
his  Lordship  overlooked;  so  thut  this  advantage 
was  recovered  by  bis  Grace,  before  the  conae- 
quence  which  it  might  hare  brought  on  wat  exe- 
cuted.   At  laet,  in  a  very  strong  wrench  on  both 
sides,  tlieir  swords  flew  out  of  their  h^nds;  I 
dare  say  bis  Lordibip's  flew  six  or  seven  yards 
upright.   This  incident  howerer  did  not  retard 
the  affair  a  single  moment,  but  boih  se  izing- their 
Thistles  at  the  same  time,  the  duel  was  renewed 
with  as  much  malevolence  as  ever.   By  this 
time  his  Lordship  had  received  a  thrust  through 
the  inner  of  his  sword  arm,  passing  right  for- 
ward to  the  exterior  part  of  tho  elbow;  his  at 
the  inme  time  passing  a  little  over  that  of  his 
antagonist,  but  alertly  drawing  back,  I  think 
partly  before  his  Gruco  had  recovered  his  push, 
ran  him  through  the  body  a  little  above  the  right 
pap.    His  Lordship's  sword  being  thus  engag- 
ed, notiiing  was  left  but  his  naked  left  arm,  and 
his  Grace  being  in  this  dangerous  Situation,  yet 
hnd  fair  play  at  almost  any  part  of  his  Lord- 
ship's bo  ly;  yet  he  bravely  ^ut  by  several  thrusts 
exactly  levelled  at  his  throiit,  till  at  last  having 
two  fingers  cut  oft"  bj  defending  the  pushes, 
and  the  rest  mangled  in  a  terrible  degree,  his 
Grace  lodged  his  sword  one  rib  below  h  s  heart, 
and  ill  tins  aHectin,:?  condition  they  both  stood, 
without  either  of  them  being  able  to  make  so- 
other push,  and  each  of  them  by  this  time,  was 
ia  a  manner  covered  with  blood  and  gore;  when 
boUi  seconds  stepped  in  and  begged  they  would 
consider  their  sitttation,  and  the  good  of  their  fn- 
ture  state;  yet  neither  would  consent  to  part, 
until  by  the  greater  loss  of  blood  which  his 
JLordsbip  sustained  in  being  first  wounded,  he 
fell  down  senseless,  but  in  such  a  position  that 
he.dfe^v  his's\^o^(l  out  of  his  Grace's  body;  but 
-ecjovering  himself  a  liltie  b^'fore  he  was  quite 
•  own,  falteredfbrward,  and  falling  with  his  thigh 
•TO as  hie  sword,  snapped  it  in  the  middle.  His 
race  observing  that  he  waa  no  longer  cabbie 
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of  defence,  or  sensible  of  danger,  immediately 
broke  his  own  and  fell  on  his  body  with  the 
deepest  signs  of  concern,  and  both  expired  be- 
fore any  assistance  could  be  got,  though  Dr. 
Fountain  had  orders  from  his  Grace  not  to  be 
out  of  the  way  in  case  he  should  be  called  up 
thjat  morning.  Thus  fell  those  two  gallant  men, 
whose  personal  bravery  history  can  hardly  equal, 
and  whose  honor  nothing  but  such  a  cause  could 
stain* 

This  anaedote  wis  eigned  R.  Deethatil^  who, 
it  is  presumed,  was  hia  Grace's  second* 

P.  S.  In  the  above  manuscript  several  pas- 
sages are  quite  defaced,  especially  the  reign 
and  yesr,  which  I  make  nothing  of,  at  least,  i«. 
concilable  to  history.  The  language  I  have  mo- 
dernized partly  through  the  whole,  for  the  better 
perusal  of  my  son,  but  the  seven  last  lines  are 
not  one  of  them  legible,  though  I  believe  tlmn 
to  contain  reasons  why  the  unhappy  aflitr  never 
got  into  histoiy. 


A  view  of  Caldwell's  tavern,  formerly  Right* 
ar*8  ferry,  is  one  of  the  embellisbmenta  of  tba 

present  ruimber.  This  ferry  was  heretofoM 
much  used,  being  the  only  one  between  Spring 
Mill  ferry,  six  miles  above,  and  Sheridan's,  or 
the  upper  ferry,  near  Philadelphia.  The  tavern 
has  been  built  only  a  few  years  back,  but  tbea^ 
ferry  has  been  in  existence  for  upwards  of  sixt^v 
years.  Until  the  erection  of  Fall's  Bridge  this 
was  the  only  ferry.  A  very  large  shad  fishery 
was  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  this  terry,  untu 
the  Fairmount  dam  destroyed  that  lucrative  bu- 
siness. The  scenery  in  the  nerghboorhood  of 
Caldwell's  tavern  is  very  fine.  The  tavern  is 
situated  at  about  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  the  town  of  Manayonk.  The  name  of 
Schnylkill,  according  to  Mr.  John  F.  Watson, 
was  given  by  the  Dutch,  and  signifies  "  hidden 
river;"  because  the  mouth  of  it  is  not  visible  as 
yon  aseend  the  Delaware.  Hie  Indian  nam* 
was  Manaiunk,  from  which  the  name  of  that 
beautiful  and  flourisliing  little  town  was  derived. 

A. 

THE  ROTAL  EZOHAVGB. 

Th«;  Royal  Exchai^a,  in  London,  wae  boiR 

by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  at  his  own  expense, 
and  presented  oy  him  to  the  city,  A.  D.  1667.—. 
It  was  burnt  down  ia  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Tho 
present  building  of  Portland  stone  was  erected 
in  its  place.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Charles 
II.  in  1667,  and  his  statue  (as  an  English  book 
remarka  very  properly)  ditgraeet  the  eenttn  of 
itfl  quadrangle.    It  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  Cornhill,  and  has  two  principal  fronts,  one  ia 
Comhill  and  the  other  in  Threadneedle  atreet. 
I'he  tower  has  a  vane  of  copper,  gilt,  in  tho 
shape  of  a  grasshopper,  tho  crest  of  the  found- 
er.   In  the  tower  js  an  excellent  clock,  with 
four  dials,  which  goes  with  chimes  at  three,  si:^ 
nine,  and  twoUo  o'doek*  pl^iog  apan  akht 
bells. 
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E&eh  of  the  two  fronti  has  a  pitxza,  which 
fiveii  a  ttately  mir  to^ho  bailding,  and  wrvM  as 
acoilTenient  covering  from  the  sun  and  rain. — 
la  the  centre  of  each  front  is  a  lofty  gate,  lead- 
ing into  a  noble  area,  in  which  the  merchants 
aasemble. 

The  extent  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  203  feet 
bjr  171. 

The  pTesent  namber  contains  an  engraTing  of 

Redclifle  Church,  in  Bristol,  England.  Bristol 
is  situated  partly  in  Somerset  and  partly  in 
Gloucestershire.  In  wealth  and  population  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Great  Britain. — 
Redclifle  Church  is  one  of  those  ancient  build- 
ings which  exhibit  specimens  of  the  Gothic  style 
of  architectare.  It  forms  a  fine  contrast  with 
the  Corinthian  and  composite  elegance  nf  the 
Royal  Exchange,  a  view  of  which  appears  on 
the  same  page.  Bristol  contains  a  cathedral 
and  eighteen  parish  chorehes. 


Two  months'  recollections  of  the  War 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  following  interestirifj  account,  extracted 
from  the  United  Swvice  Journal,  is  from  the 
psn,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  tonj^ue  of  a 
hlitui  private  sdliiirr.  By  a  note  appended  to 
the  cotnmuuication  it  appears  that  he  lives  at 
Oarrickfcrgus,  upon  a '  wiell-eamed  pension,  and 
j||al  the  article  was  dictated  by  him  to  an  Irisli 
nrohoolmastcr; —  , 

"About  the  5th  of  May  we  leflMontiJo,  and 
the  other  corps  composinrj  om-  div  i-;ion,  avIiIcIi 
had  been  quartered  in  the  neighbouring  villages, 
also  rnovin;^  at  this  time,  the  whole  proceeded  to- 
wards Badajoz,  for  the  purpose  of  besieging  that 
fortress,  then  held  by  the  Frcncli.  We  were 
stationed  on  the  ri^ht  or  south  bank  of  the  river 
C  iiidiana,  opposite  Badajoz,  to  attack  St.  Chris- 
tov  ii,  a  stronc;  fort  communicating  wilh  Bada- 
joz by  a  massy  bridge  of  twenty-eight  arches. 

**A  8troii|g  detachment  of  tHc  enemy  still  re- 
mainipfj  without  their  works,  it  wns  dptrrmincd 
to  drive  them  off.  To  elicct  lliis  skirmishers 
were  sent  forward,  who  commenced  a  smart  fir- 
injx,  >vhilc  we  advanced  in  litio  fo  their  support. 
During  this  service  the  city  and  fort  kept  up  a 
constant  fire  of  shot  and  shells,  and  a  large  shot 
strikin;;-  the  ffround  in  front  of  a  section,  cn^t  up 
such  a  mass  of  earth  and  sand  as  coinpletcly  to 
ovenvbebn  the  whole.  We  condnded  that  they 
were  killed,  but  were  soon  acrrecably  surprised 
to  see  1  hem  i^etting  up,  shaking  the  eartlj  from 
tiicir  clothes,  and  resuming  their  places  in  tlie 
ranks.  Havino;  accomplished  the  object  of  our 
attack,  we  placed  a  strong  guard  on  the  ground 
"gained,  whfle  the  jo:rcater  part  of  those  wno  had 
neea  cngraijcd  retired  to  (he  camp,  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  in  the  rear.  ( >n  this  night,  which 
was  very  dark,  I  was  on  picket,  close  to  the  oie- 
my's  works;  our  officer  (a  Frciicliman)  ke^it  us 
stepping  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  lije 
whole  night,  in  rear  of  a  chain  of  our  sentinels, 
some  of  whom  were  not  more  than  thirty  paces 
from  the  pallisadoes  of  Fort  St.  Christovai.  The 
silence  of  tiiis  tedious  night  was  only  broken  by 
the  solemn  tones  of  thecitv  e]  )f  k,  and  the  voice's 
of  their  sentinels.  We  could  hoax  distinctly  the 


*gui  vivCy  as  they  challenged  on  the  ramparts  i 
and  every  quarter  of  an  hour  their  cautionary 
call,  '■Sentinel,  e^ardez-voj!Sy'  'Ho!  sentinel,  take 
care  of  yourself.'  On  the  first  streak  of  day- 
light we  retired  under  shelter  of  a  rising  ground, 
but  were  greatly  annoyed  bV  the  shot  and  shells 
from  the  garrison.  If  a  shell  dropped  beside  us, 
our  only  resource  was  to  fall  flat  on  the  earth 
and  remain  in  that  state  till  after  the  explosion. 
Watching  those  shells  from  tlic  time  the  dull  re- 
port of  ttie  mortar  announced  they  had  left  tlie 
enemy's  works,  till  they  hurst  or  fell,  furnished 
us  with  ample  matter  for  speculation,  and  even 
of  mirth,  at  the  desperate  mnnings  on  seeing 
them  come  near.  On  this  day  a  detachment  of 
Portuguese  infantry  of  Uie  regiment  of  ElFas. 
who  had  joined  ns  tne  day  before,  were  stationea 
in  advance,  and  the  sliells  falling  freely  about 
them,  their  officer,  a  portly  citizen,  commenced 
a  precipitate  retreat.  When  obsenred,  be  was 
running  at  a  furious  rate,  and  at  his  heels  his  men. 
Coming  near  we  cheered,  on  which  a  sertjeant, 
evidently  ashamed,  turned  about,  and  rallying 
the  greater  number  of  the  ri!f:;if ivcs,  carne  over 
to  but  his  oUicer  conLiuued  his  route,  taking  a 
final  leave  of  the  glorioos  but  perilous  lanrds  of 
th<!  tented  field.  The  Portuguese,  however, 
when  under  Briiisb  officers,  often  evinced  the 
utmost  bravery,  thoagfa  their  ranks  vrere  recruit- 
ed by  compnl>ory  conscriptions.  We  often  wit- 
nessed their  levies  arrive  guarded  by  cavalry, 
and  fastened  together  by  ropes,  in  the  manner 
convicts  are  sent  oif  for  transportation.  These 
recruits  were  a<?  dirty  and  ragged  as  can  be  well 
imagined;  barefooted  and  covered  with  large 
broad  brimmed  hats;  and  at  fii-st  sight  they  ap- 
peared as  so  many  miserable  old  men;  but  when 
clothed  we  were  often  surprised  to  see  them  as  it 
wercmetamorphosedintoabody  of  athletic  young 
fellows. 

"Two  evenmgs  after  I  was  ordered  on  a  carets 
i  ng  partj^  that  is,  a  body  of  men  who  are  to  pro- 
tect those  about  to  cast  up  entrenchments,  raise 
batteries,  carry  gabions,  last  ines,  or  any  other 
work  connected  with  the  service.    At  dusk  we 
m  ived  from  our  camp,  in  the  utmost  sik^ncc,  and, 
arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Christovai,  we  lay 
down  flat  beneath  a  rising  ground,  a  htUe  in  rear 
of  tho  place  wlierc  intrenchments  wcra  about  to 
bacaiiup.    Tlicn,  with  a  slow  and  silent  pace, 
came  an  enginesr,  heading  the  working  parhr 
with  nicks,  spaties,  and  shovels;  these  were  fof- 
lowed  by  otlicrs  carrying  gabions,  which  they  ' 
laid  down  in  rows  a  little  in  advance  of  where  we  I 
were  couched.    The  engineer  now  pointed  cut  I 
the  intended  works,  afterwards  called  the  grand  ' 
battery,  dnd  th^;  n^assy  picks  struck  the  earth; 
but  never  shall  1  forget  the  terrific  noises  that 
followed  the  breaking  of  Or.it  ground.  For  a  time 
our  ears  and  senses  were  alike  astounded  by  the 
conflicting  p?als  of  the  artillery  and  niusKctry, 
which,  bursting  at  once  on  the  stilness  of  tho 
night  gave  such  an  appalling  shock  to  us  who 
were,  inactive  spectators,  as  the  oldest  veterans 
had  never  experienced  in  their  numerous  con- 
flicts. Occasionally  the  atmosphere  was  partial- 
ly illuminated  by  tfic  comet-like  fusees  of  tho 
bombs  in  their  passage  towards  usj  in  a  few  in- 
stances they  burst  in  tiie  air  withm  view,  thus  ' 
aflbrJinij:  ns  a  momentary  rapito  from  the  dread 
of  their  effects. 
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*tn  &ke  mean  time  gabion§  oontaied  Id  be 

brought  up  from  the  rear,  and  placed  close  to 
each  otlier,  six  deep.  Their  carriage  was  truly  a 
perilous  service;  the  men  were  without  shelter 
of  any  kind,  and  as  they  advanced  with  their  un- 
wieldy burthens  many  were  killed  or  wounded 
under  the  eyes  of  their  comrades.  Every  rainulo 
we  heard  from  the  works  f?oing  forward  theories 
of  "I'm  wounded,"  while  the  men  who  still  re- 
mained uuliurt  toiled  ou  with  a  furious  assiduity, 
in  order  to  get  under  cover.  The  shot  continued 
to  fly  over  us  irith  a  fearful  noise,  and  owinir  ci- 
ther to  thft  distance  they  had  come,  different  de- 
grees of  rdocity,  or  causes  to  us  unknown,  thev 
seemed  to  emit  a  variety  of  so»inds,sorne  of  which 
at  another  time  piii^ht  have  been  called  musical. 

"  In  this  state  of  awful  inactivity  we  lay  listen- 
iniT  till  near  day-iiglit,  and,  thouj^h  the  firing 
of  the  artillery  of  the  garrison  continued  witliout 
intermission,  yet  some  of  us  dropped  into  a  kind 
of  sleep,  from  which  many  were  destined  never 
to  awalcen  in  this  world.  At  day-break  a  large 
•hell  alighted  on  the  brow  of  the  hillock,  above 
whore  we  lay,  and  giving  a  few  i-ajjid  rolls  to- 
wards us,  burst  between  the  legs  of  a  sergeant, 
tearing  off  his  thigh,  and  killing  or  wounding  se- 
venteen othci'f.  On  the  noise  of  this  explosion  I 
started  up,  and  the  first  object  that  met  my  half- 
opened  eyes  was  ^Crerman  soldier,  whose  knap- 
H  ick  was  on  fire,  shouting  lustily  to  get  it  oifhis 
back.  It  appeared  that  the  fusee  of  tlie  shell 
tenring  caught  his  cartridge-box,  it  blew  up,  set- 
tin;^  his  knapsack  in  a  bln/.e,  and  in  his  terror 
and  confusion  he  was  unable  himself  to  get  rid  of 
his  fiery  burthen. 

"During  this  day  the  enemy  slackened  their 
fire,  and  as  the  workers  were  by  this  time  nearly 
sheltered  little  loss  was  for  a  time  sustained;  the 
chief  annoyance  was  their  sliclls;  wherever  a 
group  of  us  sought  shelter,  shells  were  almost 
certain  of  falling  immediately  after,  and,  although 
their  near  approach  was  announced  by  the  smoke 
of  their  fusee,  and  a  kind  of  whistUng  ooiac,  we 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation  to 
elude  them.  In  several  instances  I  observed  tVic 
shells,  after  their  fall,  roll  about,  sometimes  like 
enormous  foot-balls,  and  passing  over  the  bodies 
of  several  who  had  fallen  flat,  exidoded  without 
doing  the  least  injur}\ 

"At  twilight  the  party  we  had  been  anxiously 
expectinf^  ^om  the  camp  for  our  relief  appear- 
ed; on  which  the  enemy  opened  a  most  tremen- 
dous fire  of  grape  and  musketrv,  and  though  they 
eame  into  the  ti^nchcs  at  double-quick,  several 
were  killed  and  wounded.  We  retired  in  alike 
hasty  manner,  and  also  suffered  some  loss.  • 

•'From  our  camp  we  could  perceive  that  of  the 
two  other  brigades  of  our  division  which,  under 
General  Stewart,  were  stationed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city,  where  the  firing  of  cannon  and 
musketry  was  constantly  heard;  our  only  com- 
munication was  by  a  ford,  several  miles  up  the 
river.  At  this  period ,  cannon  and  military  mores 
were  arriving  daily  from  Elvas;  thev  were  for- 
wanlcd  on  large  cars,  drawn  by  bullocks,  and 
called  by  us  "snea-cars,"  from  the  term  used  by 
the  drivers  when  goading  the  animals  forward. — 
Our  provisions  were  forwarded  on  mules,  which 
traTttledin  troops,  and  besides  the  muleteers 
each  troop  was  under  the  diroctjkw  of  a  leader 
qaiied  the  ca|>itr^^ 


"On  the  evening  of  the  Wi  May  Iwaseneef 

a  picket  of  eighty  men  at  Major  WanVs  battery, 
then  erecting  on  the  right  of  Uie  great  road  lead- 
ing to  St.  Christoval.   The  ni^t  passed  over  ; 
without  any  event  that  could  be  deemed  remark- 
able in  our  situation.   We  had.  as  it  were,  the 
same  annoyance  by  shot  and  shells  as  on  a  ftinner 
night;  the  same  pamful  scenes  to  witness  of  killed 
and  wounded,  and  similar  hair-breadth  escapes, 
wat  chings,  and  alarms.   At  day-break  the  senti- 
nel at  the  outer  end  of  the  bastion  reported  that 
the  French  were  coming  out  of  St  Christoval, 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  next  minnte 
tliat  they  were  outside  the  i)alisadoes;  and  in  his 
tliird  report  that  they  liad  set  out  at  double-quick 
towards  our  grand  battery,  where  tJxe  next  mo- 
ment resounded  the  firing  of  musketry.   \\  e  im- 
mediately set  forward  in  that  direction,  but  no 
sooner  were  clear  of  the  trenches  than  the  fort 
opened  its  fire,  and  in  crossing  the  road  leading 
to  the  bridge  we  suffered  severely,  the  grape 
shot  literally  pouring  upon  us.    Before  our  ar- 
rival the  enemy  had  been  repulsed,  and  were 
now  assailed  in  their  turn.    We  were  onlercd  to  ■ 
advance,  and  sprang  over  the  rampart  with  ala- 
crity. The  French  had  by  this  time  got  under 
cover  of  their  gUUR,  which  now  commenced  a 
most  destructive  fire,  and  our  gallant  leader. 
Captain  Smyth,  having  fallen,  and  the  enemy 
moving  into  the  fort,  the  bugles  sounded  a  recall, 
and  we  retired  into  the  trenches,  now  half-filled 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  ^Those  of  the  French 
stnelled  strongly  of  brandy,  of  which  they  were 
rei>ortcd  to  have  had  a  double  allowance  4li|at 
morning.  Before  the  firing  had  entirely  ceased, 
the  liirht  companies  of  onr  brig;idefrom  the  camp 
appeared  on  the  road  near  tlie  bridge;  and  at  the 
same  time  their  esteeme^commander,  M^Ljor  Bir- . 
mingham,'was  observed  to  fall  from  hjs  horse, 
being  struck  on  the  thigh  by  a  grape  shot  These 
troops  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  not  only 
repulsed,  but  also  moving  along  the  bridge  into 
the  city,  from  which  man^  of  them  had  come  that 
morning,  retired  to  the  camp.    Major  Birmin^f- 
liam  died  on  the  following  day,  rogrctf al  by  every 
man  in  our  regiment,  by  whom  he  .was  r^^eii 
as  a  brave  oflicer  and  common  friend.  On  re- 
turning to  our  for!  nei  station,  we  had  to  cross 
the  road  near  the  bridge  where  so  many  had  fall- 
en on  our  advance,  on  which  the  fort  again  open- 
ed its  guns,  but  not  with  such  destructive  effect 
as  before.  Amongst  the  dead  was  recoirnised  our 
fugleman,  with  his  head  and  shoulder  besmeared 
with  blood  and  brains,  and  some,  observing  that 
he  was  alive,  gave  him  a  puph  with  their  feet,  on 
which  he  moved  his  eyes,  and  we  hurried  him 
into  tiie  trenchee.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
he  was  not  even  wounded,  and  that  the  blood  . 
and  brains  niust  have  been  those  of  the  persoit 
who  covered  him  in  the  ranks,  and  whose  head  • 
had  been  struck  off'by  a  cannon  shot,  and  dashed  . 
against  his  with  a  force  by  which  he  had  been 
knocked  down  and  stupified.  For  some  time  h» 
was  unconscious  of  his  situation,  and  at  length 
complained  greatly  of  his  head,  which  we  bounfT 
up,  and  he  remained  lying  in  the  trenches  tlH 
our  relief  arrived.    He  did  not  recoverthc  effecr 
of  thb  shock  for  several  days,  tboiq^  as  brave  a 
man  as  any  in  the  regiment  On  coontingr  out 
file?  it  was  found  tfjat  of  the  eighty  men  who  set 
forwaxd  to  oppose  the  sortie  made  by  the  enemy 
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exaotly  forty  wero  enabled  to  resume  flieir  itend 

in  the  ranks.  Our  total  loss  id  the  affair  amount- 
to  400  men.  Ou  the  same  day  an  officer  of 
eogineers  ^ot  oa  the  hastioii  to  Titir  the  ene- 
my's fortifications,  to  which  our  fruns  were  about 
to  be  opposed.  He  remained  standing  with  a 
•ny-glassfor  about  ten  minutes,  had  turned  roond, 
stooped  a  little,  ready  tojump  down,  when  a  can- 
non-shot carried  away  his  head.  His  glass  drop- 
ping from  his  hand,  as  his  body  feU  into  the 
trenches,  we  had  a  hard  struggle  for  his  instru- 
ment<  while  the  shot  were  flying  over  our  beads; 
•ocalkras  bad  we  become  by  custom  to  erery 
■enso  of  danger  that  death  had  lost  the  grcnter 
part  of  his  grim  aud  gri^^  terrors. 

Ihe  12th  f  was  again  on  duty  at  the  grand 
battery,  which  was  yet  incompleted,  and  without 
cannon.  The  great  ramparts  uf  earth  cast  up, 
prarented  our  recemng  mucli  injury  dther  by 
rvnnd  or  grape  shot,  yet  our  situation  was  even 
more  perilous  and  irksome  than  on  any  fonner  oc- 
cerion.  By  this  time  the  besi^^  had  arrrred  at 
such  fatal  preoision,  as  to  the  due  distance  of 
throwing  their  sheUs,  that  they  mostly  either  fell 
en  the  gabions,  or  dropped  into  the  trenches,  thus 
rendered  as  unsafe  as  any  other  place  within 
range  of  their  guns.  We  retaliated  briskly,  by 
t^ngaim  at  those  exposed  when  loading  the 
cannon  at  the  embrasures,  and  in  this  deliberate 
work  of  death  we  were  pretty  successful,  as  was 
ohrious  from  the  irregular  disch&rge  from  those 
parts  exnosed  to  the  etTccU  of  our  unceasing  shot. 
On  this  aay  a  large  shell  drapped  into  the  trenches 
apir  a  Sergeant  FuUen,  who,  to  evade  its  effects, 
cauofhtit  up  like  a  lari^e  putting-stone,  and,  to 
the  terror  and  astonishment  of  many,  threw  it 
over  the  bastion,  where  it  exploded,  without  do- 
ing the  smallest  mischij|f !  The  other  occurren- 
ces and  casualties  at  this  time  were  so  very  simi- 
lar to  those  already  mentioned  that  I  omit  their 
relation. 

"Here,  as  on  other  occasions,  when  min2"lcd 
with  the  Portuguese  soldiers,  we  had  frccjuent 
dealingtwith  them  for  their  rations  of  rum,  which 
they  reserved  in  horn",  and.  being  very  abstemi- 
ous from  liquors,  were  always  willing  to  dispose 
ot.  Ifpromions  were  scarce  they  would  only 
exchange  their  rum  for  bread,  if  plenty  they 
would  have  money;  but  as  we  sometimes  had 
neither,  stratajpem  was  resorted  to  in  their  place. 
Their  common  salutation  when  holding  out  their 
horns,  was,  *Compra  ruma?'  'Will  you  buy  rum?' 
Our  answer,  *Si  Senhor,  provcmos  priraeiro,'— 
*Lct's  try  it  first.'  Taking  a  hasty  moutiiful,  and 
passing  it  to  another,  we  exclaimed,  'Ah  noa  esta 
iMin  nuna,'  *If1s  not  good  rum,'  and  in  this  man- 
ner their  horns  were  often  nearly  emptied  in  these 
triads;  on  which  discovery  their  owners  would  ex- 
claim in  ffKftt  antatk»,  'Ah,  ladrao!  bebe  todo,' 
*Ah,  thief!  you  have  drunk  it  all.'  When  hig- 
fiUog,  and  not  likely  to  agree  in  those  bargains, 
they  would  put  the  horn  w  their  numths,  and  giv- 
ing a  ffreat  stagger  declare  tl^  would  getdrUQk 
and  fight  like  the'Jngleza, 

**Oik  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  grand  batte- 
ry, cwisistiug  of  brass  twenty-four  pounders,  and 
some  howitzers,  opened  on  fort  St.  Christoval; 
but,  though  a  spinted  fire  was  kept  up,  it  was 
soon  evident  that  they^  must  be  silcncfxl  by  thai 
of  the  enemy,  who,  being  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
cBgagedin  tut  qparlert  pouied a  terrible  and 


orerwhelming  fivftnpmi  them.   By  the  MIowliii^ 

morning  our  nre  was  considerably  abated,  seve- 
ral of  tlic  cannon  being  dismounted,  and  tbd 
muzzles  of  others  so  beaten  by  the  laise  shot 
struck  against  them  as  to  be  unserviceable,  and 
by  noon  only  one  gun  was  enabled  to  reply  to 
the  furious  and  unremitting  caanenade  of  St. 
Christoval.  Major  Ward's  battery  was  still  with- 
out cannon,  hence  unable  to  take  any  part  in  the 
severe  and  conflicting  erents  going  rorward.— . 
Fortunately,  on  this  evening,  an  express  arrived 
from  Marshal  Beresford  to  raise  the  siege,  and, 
hasten  to  join  him  in  the  direction  of  Album,  as 
Marshal  Soult  was  advancing  from  Seville  with 
a  powerful  army  to  the  relief  of  Badajoz.  At 
twilight  our  outposts  were  witiidrftwn,  and  ererr 
article  brought  off  that  was  serviceable;  ana 
pressing  forward  with  cheerful  alacrity  we  en- 
tered Enras  hy  eleren  o'clock  tiie  same  night.*.- 
Heartily  tirecl  of  the  dangerous  and  hanissing 
service  we  had  left,  we  rejoiced  at  decamping 
from  a  place  tiiat  boA  been  marked  by  a  sooces- 
sion  of  the  most  perilous  services,  ancf  conceived 
that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better  compar- 
ed with  our  state  for  the  last  «sht  days.  Indeed 
there  is  no  duty  so  truly  hanj-ssing  to  a  soldier 
as  aprotracted  siege,  and  certainly  none  to  which 
he  feels  so  markecTan  aiwrstoa.  A  general  ac- 
tion or  assault  brinf^s  matters  to  a  speedier  issue, 
and  valour  and  military  gallantry  have  tbere  a 
more  extended  field;  and  except  a  disastrous  r&* 
treat,  there  is  no  situation  which  damps  the 
spirit  and  ardour  of  an  army  so  much  as  a  tedi- 
ous siege.  ' 

"We  halted  only  a  few  hours  at  Elvis,  and 
continuing  our  route,  crossed  the  Guadiana  at 
Jurumanha,  and  during  our  march  beard  at  in- 
tervals the  deep  rolling  sounds  of  artillery  in  the 
direction  of  Alouera.  Late  on  this  evening  we 
entered  Olivenza,  where  we  halted  till  about  two 
o'clock  next  morning,  and  on  setting  out  met 
somi}  of  those  who  had  been  wounded  early  in  the 
action  we  haii  heard  the  preceding  day.  Their 
accounts  were  rague  and  contradictorv  as  to  the 
probable  issue  of  the  contest  they  had  left.  In 
odr  progress  we  passed  numerous  troops  of 
wounded,  seated  on  mules  or  asses,  and  many 
straggling  slowly  forward  on  foot,  or  lying  by 
the  road,  some  of  whom  were  already  dead. — 
Their  numbers  increased  as  we  advanced,  and 
fully  testified  that  the  battle  had  been  one  of  tbo 
most  sanguinary  kind.  Such  scenes  as  these 
wore  really  ill-calculated  to  excite  a  thirst  for 
military  fame  and  the  "pride  and  pomp  of  glo- 
rious war,"  yet  they  did  not  in  tlic  least  damp  our 
ardour  to  step  oat,  for,  though  generally  young 
in  vears,  we  were  veterans  in  warfare,  and  as 
well  inured  to  the  warlike  sounds  of  the  c«"n«n 
as  to  that  of  the  bugle  or  drum. 

"About  siK  o'clock,  a.  m.,  wc  came  in  sight  ot 
our  troops  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Albuera;  the 
French  were  discerned  in  a  wood,  about  a  ndle 
and  a  half  in  their  front.  We  now  advanced  in 
subdivisions,  at  double  distance,  to  make  our 
numbers  appear  as  formidable  as  possible,  and 
arriving  on  the  field  piled  our  arms,  aod  were 
permitted  to  move  about.  With  awful  astonish- 
ment we  gazed  on  the  terrific  scene  before  nss 
a  total  suspension  took  place  of  that  noisy  gtiiety 
so  characteristic  of  Irish  soldiers:  the  most  obdu- 
rate or  risible  OioiuitQiiaDcas  tODk  at%ct  into  a 
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peanre  sadnesar,  and  (or -some  time  speech  was 
mpplantod  by  an  ^change  of  aorrowiul  ' looks 

Hnd  significant  nods.  Before  us  lay  the  appalling 
sight  d[  upwards  of  6,000  men,  dead,  and  mostly 
•rark^naked,  bavincr,  as  we  were  fnionned,  been 
stripped  by  the  Spaninrds  during  the  night;  their 
bodies  disoffured  with  dirt  and  clotted  blood,  and 
torn  whb  t£e  deadly  gashes  inflicted  by  the  bul- 
let, bayonet,  sword,  or  lance,  that  had  terminated 
their  mortal  existence.  Those  who  had  been 
killed  outright  appeared  merely  in  the  pallid  sleep 
of  death,  wliilc  others  whose  wounds  -had  been 
less  suddenly  fatal,  from  the  agonies  of  their  last 
strug^e,  exhibited  a  fearful  distortion  of  features. 
Near  our  arms  was  a  small  strbam  almost  choked 
with  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  from  the  deep  traces 
of  blood  on  its  miry  margin  it  was  evident  that 
many  of  them  had  crawl^  thither  to  allay  their 
last  tliirst.  The  waters  of  tliis  oozing  stream  were 
ho  dcci)ly  tinged  that  it  seemed  actually  to  run 
blood.  A  feir  perches  distant  was  a  draw-well, 
about  which  were  collected  several  hundreds  of 
those  severely  wounded,  who  had  crept  or  had 
been  carried  thither.  They  were  si tt  i ng  or  lying 
in  the  puddle,  and  each  time  the  bucket  reached 
the  surface  with  its  ^anty  supply  there  was  a 
clamorotu  and  heart-rending  confusion,  tibe  cries 
for  water  resounding  in  at  least  ten  languages, 
wlxilc  a  kindness  of  feeling  was  visible  in  the 
manner  this  beverage  was  passed  to  each  other. 

"  Turning  frrjm  tliis  painful  scene  of  tumultu- 
ous misery  we  again  strolled  amongst  the  man- 
gled dead.  The  bodies  were  seldom  scattered 
about,  as  witnessed  after  former  battles,  but  lying 
in  rows  or  heaps;  in  several  places  whole  subdi- 
visions or  sections  appeared  to  have  been  pros- 
trated by  one  tremendous  charge  or  volley. 

^  ^Ve  here  found  the  fusileer  and  Portuguese 
brigadeof  onr  rabdivision,  whom  we  bad  noCseen 
since  we  went  to  TJ.idi'joz,  where  they  had  al^o 
been  employed.  They  had  arrived  on  the  ground 
just  before  the  actioncommenced^  m  whieft  the 
former  brigade  was  nearly  annihilated.  Wh(  n 
we  separated  from  that  at  Olivenza  the  fusilcers 
amounted  to  at  least  9,350  men,  and  on  th^r 
niu'^ter  this  day  only  about  350  stotKl  in  thieir 
ranks.  Before  their  going  to  Badajoz  twenty- 
nine  men  of  our  regiment  bad  been  detached  to 
thi^  brigade  to  assist  as  arlificers  during  thesiege 
of  that  fortress;  of  these  only  one  now  remained 
fit  for  service.  The  loss  in  several  other  British 
regiments  was  reported  to  have  been  equally  se- 
vere; those  of  the  3d,  31st,  480),  57th,  and  66th, 
were  particularly  mentioned,  and  the  field  before 
us  presented  ample  proofs  that  those  reports  were 
but  too  true.  All  the  survivors  with  whom  we 
conversed  were  heartless  and  discontented.  They 
complained  bitterly  that  the  army  luul  been  sa- 
crificed by  a  series  of  blunders,  especially  in 
placing  the  fipanianls  on  the  key  ofihe  position, 
and  in  not  crediting  t'  il  tlic  lancers,  who  had 
ftlr.  a  time  been  mistaken  for  Spaniards,  were 
really  Fren<;h.  In  our  inquiries  amongst  the 
fitsileen  the  following  particulars  were  collected 
on(he.Bpol;  but,  before  proceeding  to  their  re- 
lation, I  shall  notice  the  numbers  of  the  contend- . 
in-T  armioi  and  rdathre  aitnatiflitt.to  the  bloody 
field. 

"The  combined  army  was  under  the  orders  of 
Marshal  Bcrcjiford,  and  amounted  to  nearly 
S^^OOO  men,  fonoujg  in  found  jouimbert  about  thii 
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following  proportions:^lS,000  Spaniards,  SfiOO 
Portuguese,  some  German  artillerf  and  riflemen, 

and  the  remainder  British.  Marshal  Soult  com- 
manded the  French  forces,  consisting  of  at  leaAt 
25,000  veteran  troops,  about  4,000  of  whom  were 
cavalry,  a  species  of  force  in  which  we  were  very 
defective.  The  enemy  occupied  exactly  the 
same  position  as  notiCM  on  onr  advance  thither, 
and  our  army  the  ^anic  ground  as  at  tliis  time. 
About  half  a  mile  in  our  front  was  a  river  from 
which  the  gmnmd  towards  as  rose  in  a  ^ntle  swell , 
free  frun.  ditches  or  wood,  except  a  lew  dwarfish 
shrubs.  IS  car  tlie  extremity  ot  our  hne,  on  the 
right,  the  ground  was  more  elevated,  rising  into 
a  lew  knolls;  and  rather  in  front,  on  the  left,  was 
the  ruinous  village  of  Albucni,  on  the  great  road 
leading  to  a  bridge  over  tlie  river.  The  only 
living  creatures  seen  in  Albueraattfaiatime were 
an  old  man  and  a  cat. 

"About  eight  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  the  enemy  began  to  move  from  the  wood 
seen  in  front,  which,  till  that  time,  had  concealed 
their  nunibcrs.  Soon  after  several  columns  ad- 
vanced towards  the  river,  one  of  which  imme- 
diately crossed  on  the  right,  and  commenced  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  bpaniards,  wliile  others 
attempted  to  pass  at  fords,  and  at  the  bridge.— 
The  Spaniards,  consisting  of  the  united  corps  of 
Generals  Blake,  Castaxios,  and  Ballasteros,  de- 
fended themselves  with  the  utmost  bravery,  but 
were  at  length  driven  fromtlu;ir  position,  leaving 
beliind  Uiem  ample  and  indubitable  proofs  of  Uic 
obstinate  valour  by  which  it  had  been  maintain 
ed.  Fnim  tliis  post  the  enemy's  artillery  was 
now  enabled  to  rake  the  field,  and  bcattered 
death  throughout  our  line.  Before  even  attempt- 
ing its  recovery  it  became  necessary  to  change 
our  front,  and  while  executing  tliis  manoeuvre  4 
large  body  of  French  lancers,  which  had  bmi 
for  some  time  hovering  about,  dashed  between 
the  open  divisions,  and  in  the  coofusioo  that  en 
sued  a  dreadful  navoc  was  made  b^ore  they 
could  be  expelled.  Favoured  by  a  tremendous 
shower  of  rain  and  hail,  >?hich  had  fallen  early  iu 
the  action,  those  lancers  passed  the  river  unob- 
served, and,  on  the  storm  abating,  they  were  seen 
in  front  within  musket  shot  of  our  hnes,  and  re 
ports  were  made  that  they  were  French,  but  not 
credited.  From  tlioir  being  thus  allowed  to  move 
quietly  about,  they  evidently  perceived  that  they 
were  mistaken  for  friends,  and  kept  in  a  compact 
body,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  us. 
.At  len£^,  wliilc  our  divisions  were  detached,  in 
iJie  'act  of  deploying  into.line,  tlicy  advanced 
in  squadrons,  at  full  gallop,  shouting  in  Spanish 
" Vivan  los  Ingleser!"  "Vivan  los  amigos  de  Es- 
pana!"  and  in  the  next  moment  they  were  in  our 
ranks,  which  were  so  completely  surprised  that 
Avhole  compaiiieB  were  de8tiK>yea  withoat  firing 
one  shot.     ' '  ' 

"The  defeat  of  the  enemy,  the  recovery  of  the 
heights  that  had  been  so  fatally  lo^t,  and  the  other 
events  of  this  action  being  so'weii  known,  I  omit 
their  relatioD,  and  shall  only  observe  that  my 
nan-ators  gave  their  commander  little  credit  for 
what  has  been  since  termed  one  of  the  most  bril 
liant  victories  of  the  Peninsular  war.  Their  com- 
plnints  were  loud  and  general,  and  always  ended 
wiiii  some  expression  of  deep  regret  for  the  ab 
sencc  of  him  wham  we  iookednp  to  witih  un^t 
edconfideooe,  wfaMopwjionce gay na additioo 
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»1  cogr»ae»  and  nnder  whom  W  iliwmilil  ovurBelveg 
ioviocible  and  certain  of  succeW  Mod  I  add 
Uiatpenoo  was  Welimgtoii! 
^Irom  tbebeaTy  rain  that  had  fallen  the  pre- 

oeding  day,  and  the  trampling  of  men  and  horses, 
the  fiekd  of  battle  waa  at  this  time  a  perfect  pud- 
dle, witixmt  one  dry  or  green  spot  on  which  we 
oould  repose  or  be  seated.  Wearied  and  chilled 
after  our  forced  march,  and  wading  throush  the 
•loughs,  we  kindled  fires,  and,  aa  rod  ooud  not 
be  had,  the  muskets  lying  about  were  thrown  on 
moniiscuouBly  for  that  purposo.  These  arms 
Badte  tnihr  a  erodb  lire,  for  several  being  charg- 
ed iinraetfiately  exploded,  the  balls  whistling 
through  the  mod  and  casting  it  up  in  our  faces. 
Alumed  attiioaeaalQtes^  weftv  iMine  time  ex* 
amined  if  the  guns  were  discharged,  but,  tirod  of 
those  researches,  several  a^;ain  exploded,  happi- 
ly without  doing  any  miachi^. 

"On  this  night  our  situation  was,  if  possible, 
more  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  than  any  we 
had  yet  experienced,  war  cm  every  band  present- 
ing one  of  his  most  horrid  and  terrific  forms, 
wmle,  at  the  same  time,  we  laboured  under  the 
greatest  privalioDih  Neitlier  provisions  nor  li- 
quors could  be  had  at  tiny  price,  and  the  sur- 
XDunding  country  was  so  wild  and  depopulated 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  an  Attempts  to  better  our 
■tate,  even  by  marauding.  The  only  place  of 
rest,  if  such  it  could  be  called^  was  sitting  qp  our 

>  knapsacla  in  the  mud,  into  which  many  occiksion- 
ally  dropped,  overcome  with  sleep  and  fatigue, 
and  remained  for  a  time  as  insensible  as  the  gory 

.!  corpse  on  the  field.  During  those  heavy  and 
'•lengthened  hours,  when  about  to  full  into  the 
mire,  I  several  times  started  up,  and  gazed  on 
tius  strange  and  appalling  scene.  The  ghastly 
linea  of  the  dead  w(  re  faintly  visible  through  the 
rioom  while  tlie  deep  snorini?  of  those  lying 
aboat,  or  who  still  maintained  their  balance  on 
their  seats,  nearly  drowned  the  calls  of  the  senti- 
nels and  the  low  moanings  of  the  mutilated  sol- 
diers who  still  continued  to  feel.  The  dull  mo- 
notony    those  sounds  were  tt  times  broken  by 


EECOLLBOTtOlfS  Of  OBtllA. 

The  city  of  Canton  lies  so  low,  that  from  no 
point  to  which  foreigners  can  penetrate  is  there 
an  ortenaiTe  riew  of  it    The  river  ia  wide 

above  the  Boca  Tiger.  The  water  #warm#  with 
boats  of  every  size.  There  may  be  ^bout  twen^ 
of  those  immense  junks  of  14200  tons,  but  there 

are  countless  fleets  of  boats  of  fifty  tons;  famihes 
occupy  them,  whose  home  is  on  the  water,  and 
who,  m  half  a  ^ife,  have  seldom  dept  en  Urra 
ftrma.    There  is  a  huge  long  oar  run  out  from 
the  stem,  moveable  on  a  pin,  and  the  boat  is 
scttUed  by fooror five  salfom.  The  ear  strikea 
the  water  like  a  fisli's  tail.   The  smaller  streams 
and  creeks  are  populous  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  stroota  are  as  busy  as  an  ant  lifll  invaded ; 
and,  when  seen  for  the  first  time,  it  is  a  ludicrous 
sight  to  see  so  many  close  shaven  beads  without 
any  covering.  Tou  look  down  upon  tiiem  as  on 
the  closely  packed  audience  at  a  theatre.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  one  Chiueae  running  away  from 
another,  and  it  is  too  much  to  see  with  gravity, 
fpr  their  tails  were  streaming  out  horizontally  a 
yard  and  a  half.  The  Chinese  form  their  vnitteo 
characters  very  nicely.   They  write  with  a  hair 
pencil,  in  lines  from  top  to  bottom,  beginning  at 
the  right  hand  comer  of  a  page.   This  is  peca- 
liar  to  China  and  Japan.    In  all  memorials  to 
Mandarins,  but  more  especially  to  the  Emperor, 
the  greatest  nicety  is  required,  both  in  the  ex- ' 
pression  and  ciiaracters.   There  are  particular 
words  appropriated  to  different  ranks,  and  no 
word  must  occur  twice  in  the  same  mcmoriaL— 
To  write  a  proper  memorial  in  China,  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  todi  aw  a  special  plea  in  more  favoured 
countries.    But  a  <^ood  penman  in  China  will 
write  with  uouderlul  rapidity.   They  seem  to 
write  as  fast  as  they  can  think.  Would,  sir,  that 
I  could  do  it,  you  woulJ  have  better"  recollec- 
tions," for  when  I  happen  to  have  a  good  tliooght 
it  eirapea  before  I  can  set  it  out.  In  a  country 
where  so  many  thousanntamiliea  Uveon  the  rivers, 
many  must  subsist  on  fish,  which  are  providen- 
tially abundant.    In  China  every  animal  must 


others  in  strict  unison  with  such  atime  and  place,    v-'fifk,  unless,  os  in  Enjzland,  llie  hog  is  the  only 


From  about  midnight  the  howling  of  wolves  was 
beard  in  tlie  direction  of  the  river;  they  had  pro- 
bably left  their  dens  in  the  adjacent  wocxi  to  feast 
on  this  field  of  camase.  Their  howls  seemed  at 
times  as  if  answered  l)y  the  calls  and  croakings 
of  the  birds  of  prey  which  kept  hovering  about. 
I  even  thought  that  they  seemed  to  say,  "  Why 
remain  yon  here,  after  having  laid  out  for  us  such 
a  grand  and  rich  repast  ?"  The  thoughts  of  home, 
the  friends  I  had  there  left,  and  the  fabulous  le- 
gends of  infhncy  passed  over  my  memory  in  quiek 
review.  I  paused,  and  found  tliat  the  most  hor- 
rid of  those  ^  tales  of  terror."  all  the  ideal  terrors 
of  romance,  were  surpassed  by  the  horrid  reali- 
ties before  me.  I  several  times  endeavoured  to 
collect  my  bewildered  thoughts  m  con  Uas  ting  my 
fimner  and  present  state,  but  recoiled  with  hor- 
ror  from  the  task,  and  found  that  truth  was  in- 
deed strange,  *  stranger  than  fiction."* 

Having  only  one  hope,  the  aaconipltthment  of 
it  of  consequsoce,  must  put  an  end  to  all  my 
hopes;  and  what  a  wretch  is  he  who  most  sur- 
vive bis  hope!  nothing  remains  when  that  day 
eomes,  but  to  ait  down  and  weep  like  Aisxaodsr 
vhittlM  wanttdother  worMi  te  con^atr. 


^liUcman.  CormoraaUi,  therclbre,  are  employed 
in  the  river  fiidieries.  The  birds  are  trained 
to  it  with  care,  and,  lest  Uiey  should  swriUow  u 
good  lish,  a  leathern  thong  is  tied  about  his  neck, 
60  that  be  cannot  swallow.  One  fisbennan  |{oeo 
out  with  a  dozen  birds,  whU-.h  you  may  see  perch- 
ed on  the  gunwale  of  his  boat.  When  one  takes  a 
fish  too-  large  for  its  strength,  another  comes  to 
its  assistance,  and  lifting  the  prey  by  the  tail  and 
gills,  they  carry  it  to  the  master.  Some  of  the 
coitnorants,  like  meb,  have  a  sense  of  honesty, 
and  reqnire  no  bandage  about,  the  neck;  but, 
having  finished  their  employer's  business,  he  al- 
lows tbem  to  fish  on  their  own  account.  Ducks 
also  arc  usod,  as  iu  Lincohisihire,  for  decoys;  but 
a  very  common  method  to  catch  the  fowl  is  this : 
In  the  bays  and  riven  where  they  are  found,  the 
sportsmen  throw  in  a  large  kind  o[  gourd,  which 
the  ducks  get  so  familiar  with  that  they  will  swim 
and  play  around  them.  Then  oomes  l^ie  traitor, 
with  his  head  inclo<:nd  in  a  similar  gourd,  and  a 
bag  tied  about  his  middle^  in  which  he  carries  off 
as  manyas  be  requires,  lor  the  fowl  ere  nuzne* 
rous.  The  Chineso  hitre  o  !>c5'^ion  for  llowcrs, 
and  there  are.fiower-seUdrs  every  whero  ixi  U^e 
stTMli.  They  baye  alio  a;  taste  Ibr  onUiTatm^ 
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^ifnut  ttcesy  and  on  their  texraces  yon  may  sec 

Eines,  oakBf  and  oranges,  not  so  high  as  your 
nee.  To  give  some  of  these  treesue  appear 
ance  of  great  age,  honey  is  spread  over  them  to" 
attract  the  insects,  that  they  may  bore  in  the 
bark.  To  increase  the  delmioii,  wef  kill  a  few 
branches,  and  cover  thehi  with  moss.  Thei 
rage,  however,  is  for  the  peony,  which  they  call 
the  king  of  flowers,  and  for  a  favourite plajit  they 
will  give  a  hundred  dollars.  There  are  about 
two  hundred  and  iifty  species  of  this  flower  in 
China.  They  are  cuttiTtttad  in  large  beds,  and 
reared  in  all  forms,  and  so  managed  as  to  blos- 
som in  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  The  Chi- 
nese flowers  have  generally  tim^hing  (0  raoom- 
mand  them  but  their  beauty. 

ELoauiiros  op  patriok  hbwrt. 

Hook  was  a  Scotchman,  a  man  of  wealth,  and 
inspected  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  American 
canae.  During  tSe  distrenea  of.  the  American 

army,  consequent  on  the  joint  invasion  of  Corn- 
wallia  and  PhiUips,  in  17bl,  a  Mr.  Venable,  an 
army  comirassary,  had  taken  two  of  Hook's  steers 
for  the  use  of  the  troops.— -The  net  had  not  been 
strictly  l^al ;  and  on  the  establishment  of  peace. 
Hook,  on  tiie  adyioe  of  Mr.  Cowan,  a  genfleman 
of  some  distinction  in  tlie  law,  t}iou<jht  proper  to 
bring  an  action  of  trespass  against  Mr.  Venable, 
in  tEa  IKstriot  Court  of  ITew  London*  Mr*  1 
Henry  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and  is  said  to 
have  aeported  himself  in  this  cause  to  the  infinite 
enjoyment  of  his  hearers,  the  unfortunate  Hook 
always  excepted.  After  Mr.  Henry  became  ani- 
matt^  in  the  cause,  says  a  correspondent,  he  ap- 
peared to  harecoRipIete  control  over  the  passions 
of  the  audience.  At  one  time  he  excited  their 
indignation  against  Hook — vengeance  was  visi- 
ble m  erery  countenance.  Again,  when  he  chose 
to  relax,  and  ridicule  him,  the  whole  audience 
was  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  He  painted  the  dis- 
tresses of  tluj  American  army,  exposed  almost 
naked  to  the  rigor  of  a  winter's  sky,  and  marking 
the  frozen  ground  over  which  they  trod,  with  the 
blood  of  their  unshod  feet.  Where  was  the  rdUL 
who  had  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom,  woo 
woul  1  not  have  thrown  open  his  fields,  his  Ijarn, 
his  ceilai"a,  the  doors  of  his  house,  and  tlie  portals 
of  his  breast,  to  have  received  witii  open  arms 
the  meanrst  soldier  m  that  little  band  ot  patriots.'' 
Where  is  the  man  ?  Theire  he  stands — but  what- 
errer  of  the  heart  of  the  American  beats  in  his 
boeom,  you,  gentlemen,  are  tb  be  the  jud^e.'  He 
<:arried  the  Jury,  by  the  power  of  his  imagination, 
to  the  plains  around  York,  the  surrender  of  which 
bad  followed  shortly  after  tlic  act  complained  of. 
He  depicted  the  surrender  in  the  most  glowing 
and  noble  colours.  The  audience  saw  before 
their  eyes  tlio  humiliation  and  dejection  of  the 
British  as  they  marehed  out  of  their  trenches. 

They  saw  the  triumph  which  lighted  up  every 
patriots'  face,  and  heard  the  shonfn  of  victory, 
and  the  cry  of  Washington  and  Liberty,"  as  jt 
rung  and  echoed  throu^  the  American  ranks, 
and  was  reverberated  from  the  hills  and  shores  of 
the  neighboring  river — "  but  hark !  What  notes 
of  discord  are  these,*  which  distnrb  the  general 
joy,  and  silence  the  acclairiations  of  victory  ? 
Tbey  are  the  notes  of  John  Hook,  hoarsely  bawl- 
iae  uuxiugh  the  American  camp,  beef!  beef!" 

Tli«*WMle  aifdieofie  w«r«  coayulMd.  A  par- 


ticular incident  wiQ  are  a  better  Idea  of  the 
effect  than  any  general  descriptioo.  The  clerk 

of  the  court,  unable  to  command  himself,  and 
unwilling  to  commit  any  breach  of  decorum  in 
his  place,  rushed  out  of  the  court  house  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  grass,  in  the  most  violent 
paroxysms  of  laughter,  where  l\e  was  r  oiling, 
when  Hook,  with  very  different  fedings,  came 
out  for  relief  in  the  yard  also.  "  Jemmy  Step- 
toe,"  said  he  to  the  clerk. "  what  the  devil  ails 
mon  Mr.  Steptoe  could  only  say  that  he  could 
not  help  it  "  Never  mind  ye,"  said  Hook. "  wait 
till  Billy  Cowan  gets  up ;  he'll  show  him  the  la'i* 
— Mr.  Cowan,  however,  was  so  ccnnpletcly  ovcrw 
whelmed  by  the  torrent  which  bore  upon  his 
client,  that,  when  he  rose  to  reply  to  Mr.  rienry, 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  make  an  intell^ble  or 
audible  remark.  The  cause  was  decided  almost 
by  acclamations.  The  jury  retired  for  fonn's 
sake,  and  instantly  returned  with  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant.  Nor  did  the  effect  of  Mr.  Henry's 
speech  stop  here.  The  people  were  so  highly 
excited  by  the  tory  audacity  of  such  a  suit,  that 
Hook  began  to  hear  around  liim  a  cry  more  ter- 
rible than  that  o(  beef— it  was  the  cry  of  tar  and 
feathers — from  the  applicationof  which, it  is  said, 
nothing  saved  him  but  a  precipitate  flight  and  the 
speed  of  his  hone.---«ijnme(M  Cbmmmi  PIms 
Book. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  LITBBARY  DOIRiBlU 

BT  IRVING. 

A  iew  days  after  this  conversation  with  Mr. 
Buekihorne,  be  called  upon  om,  and  took  mm 

with  him  to  a  regular  literary  dinner.  It  was 
given  by  a  greart  bookseller,  or  rather  a  com- 
pany of  booksellers,  whose  firm  surpassed  in 
length  even  that  of  Shadraeh,  Mesbacht  and 

Abed-nc£jo. 

I  was  surprised  to  And  between  twenty  and 
thirty  guests  assembled,  most  of  whom  I  bad 
never  seen  before.   Bockthorne  explained  tbto 

to  me  by  informing  me  that  this  was  a  'business 
dinner,"  or  kind  of  field  day,  which  the  house 
gav»  about  twice  a  year  to  its  authors.  It  is 
true,  they  did  occasionally  give  snug  dinners 
to  three  or  four  literary  men  at  a  time,  but  then 
these  were  generally  select  authors;  favorites 
of  the  publie;  such  as  had  arrived  a^  their  sixth 
and  seventh  editions.  *There  are.'  said  he, 
** certain  geographical  boundaries  in  the  land  of 
literature,  ai^  yon  may  judge  tolerably  well  of 
an  author's  popularity,  by  the  wine  bia.  book- 
seller  ^ives  hitn.  An  author  crosses  the  pork 
line  about  the  third  edition  and  gets  into  claret ; 
but  when  he  has  reached  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth, be  nay  revel  in  champs ign  and  bur- 
gundy.* 

'And  prajr,'  said  I,  'how  far  may  these  gentle- 
men have  reached  that  I  see  around  me?  are 
any  oftliese  claret  drinkers?' 

'Not  exactly,  not  exactly.  You  find  at  these 
great  dianen  the  eonmon  steady  run  of  authors, 
one  two*  ediUon  men:  or  if  any  others  are  invit- 
ed tbey  are  aware  that  it  is  a  kind  uf  republi- 
can meeting.  You  understand  me — a  meet* 
ing  of  the  republic  of  letteie,  and  that  thejr 
inuit  etpeel  nolhiBf  but  plain  mbstantiaJ  faie»' 
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Theae  hints  enabled  me  to  comprehend  more 
fnlly  the  enrangement  of  the  table.  The  two 

«nd8  were  occupied  by  two  partners  of  the 
bouse.  And  the  host  seemed  to  have  adopted 
Addiaon'e  ideas  as  lo  the  literary  precedence  of 
his  gueeta.  A  popular  poet  had  the  post  of  ho- 
nor, opposite  to  whom  was  a  hot  pressed  tra- 
veller in  quarto  with  plates.  A  grave-looking 
antiquariao,  who  had  prodoeed  eeveral  solid 
woi^i^  which  were  much  quoted  and  little  read, 
was  treated  with  great  respect,  and  seated 
next  a  neat  dressy  gentleman  in  black,  who 
had  written  a  thtn,  genteel,  hot-pressed  oefavo 
•on  political  economy,  that  was  gotting  into  fash- 
ion. Several  three  volume  duodecimo  men  of 
fair  currency,  were  placed  about  the  centre  of 
the  table;  while  the  lower  end  was  taken  up 
with  small  poets,  translators,  and  authors  who 
had  not  yet  risen  into  much  notice. 

The  conversation  doring  dinner  was  by  fits  and 
atarts;  breaking  out  here  and  there  in  various 
parts  of  the  table  in  small  flashes,  and  ending  in 
smoke.  The  poet,  who  had  the  cutitldeuce  of  a 
aan  on  good  terns  with  the  world,  and  inde- 
pendent of  his  bookseller,  was  very  gay  and 
brilliant,  and  said  many  clever  things,  which  set 
the  partner  next  him  in  a  roar,  and  delighted 
all  the  company.  The  other  partner,  hotvever, 
maintained  his  sedateness,  and  kept  carving  on, 
with  the  air  of  a  thorough  man  oi  business,  in- 
toot  upon  the  occupation  of  the  moment.  His 
gravity  was  explained  to  me  by  my  friend  Buck- 
thorne.  He  informed  me  that  the  concerns  of 
ihe  bouse  were  admirably  distributed  among 
the  partners.  **Thiis,  for  instance,"  said  he» 
"••the  grave  gentleman  is  the  cart  ing  partner, 
who  attends  tu  the  joints,  and  the  other  is  the 
laughing  partner  who  attends  to  the  jokes.'* 

The  general  conversation  was  chiefly  csrried 
on  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  as  the  authors 
thete  seemed  to  possess  the  gieatest  courage 
of  the  tongue.  As  to  the  crew  at  the  lower 
end,  if  they  did  not  maho  a  figure  in  talking 
thoy  did  in  eating.  Never  was  there  a  more 
determined,  inveterate,  thoroughl|t  sustained 
attack  on  the  trencher,  than  by  this  phalanx  of 
masticators.  'When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and 
the  wine  began  to  circulate,  they  grew  very 
merry  and  jocose  among  themselves.  Their 
J  jkes,  however,  if  by  chance  any  of  them  reach- 
ed the  upper  end  of  the  table,  seldom  produc- 
ed much  effect.  Even  the  laughing  partner  did 
not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  honor  them 
with  a  smile  which  my  neighbour  Buckthome 
accounted  for,  by  informing  me  that  there  was  a 
certain  degree  of  popularity  to  bo  obtained,  be- 
ftire  a  hooksellar  could  aflbrd  to  laugh  at  an 
author's  jokes. 

Among  this  crew  of  questionable  gentlemen 
thus  seated  below  the  salt,  my  eye  singled  out 
one  in  particular.  Ho  was  rather  ehabbily 
dressed;  though  he  had  evidently  made  the  most 
of  a  rusty  black  coat,  and  wore  his  shirt  frill 
platted  and  puffed  out  voluminously  at  the  bo- 
som. Hie  face  was  dusky,  but  florid— perhape 
a  iittio  ISO  flohdt  particularly  ahoat  the 


though  the  rosy  hne  gave  the  greater  lustre  to 
a  twmfcling  black  eye.   Ho  had  a  littte  tha 

look  of  a  boon  companion,  with  that  dashoCtho 
poor  devil  in  it  which  gives  an  inexpressibly  mel- 
low tone  to  a  man's  humour.  I  had  seldom  seen 
a  face  of  richer  promise;  bat  never  was  promise 
so  ill  kept.  He  said  nothing;  ate  and  drank 
with  the  keen  appetite  of  a  gazetteer  and  scarce- 
ly stopped  to  laugh  even  at  the  good  jokes 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  I  inquired  who 
he  was.  Buckthorne  looked  at  him  attentively. 
'Surely,*  said  he  *I  have  seen  that  face  before, 
but  whore  I  eannot  recollect.  Ho  cannot  be  an 
author  of  any  note.  I  suppose  some  writer  of 
sermons  or  grinder  of  foreign  travels.* 

After  dinner  we  retired  to  another  room  to 
take  tea  and  coflTee,  where  we  were  reinforced 
by  a  cloud  of  inferior  guests.  Authors  of  5mall> 
volumes  m  boards,  and  pamphlets  stitched  iw 
blue  paper.  These  bad  not  as  yet  arrived  to 
the  importance  of  a  dinner  invitation,  but  wcro. 
invited  occasionally  to  pass  the  evening  'in  & 
friendly  way.'  They  were  very  respectful  to 
the  partners,  and  indeed  seemed  toetand  a  little 
in  awe  of  them,  but  they  paid  very  devoted 
court  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  were  extra- 
vagantly fond  of  the  children.  1  looked  round 
for  the  poor  devil  author  in  the  rusty  black  ooat 
and  magnificent  frill,  but  he  had. disappeared 
immediately  after  leaving  the  table;  having  a 
dread,  no  doubt,  of  the  glaring  light  of  a  draw- 
ing room.  Finding  nothing  farther  to  interest 
my  attention,  I  took  my  departure  as  soon  as 
coflee  had  been  served,  leaving  the  port,  and  the 
thin,  gcntoal,  hot-pressed  octavo  gentlemen*, 
masters  of  the  field. 

*A  FROVINCZAXa  BSFXTTATIOIl. 

I  oNCR  resided  in  a  country  town}  I  will  not 

specify  whellicr  tliat  town  was  Devize.«?  or  Don- 
caster,  Beverly  or  Brighton:  I  think  it  highly 
reppehennble  m  a  writer  to  be  pcr-wncU,  and 
scarcely  more  vonial  do  I  consider  the  fault  of 
him  wiio  presumes  to  be  locaU  1  will,  however, 
state,  that  my  residence  lay  among  the  manufac- 
turioir  districts;  but  lest  any  of  my  readers  shoulct'' 
be  misled  by  that  avowal,  I  must  inform  thexn^ 
that,  in  my  estimation,  o//  country  towns,  from  the 
elcirant  Bath,  down  to  the  laboriiuis  Bristol,  ara 
(whatever  t^eii;  respective  pohteor  rncrcaatilo 
inhabkaats  diay  say  to  the  contraryO  positively^ 
comparatively, and  superlatively,  maim&cturiiiif 
towns !  ' 

Club-rooms,  ball-rooms,  card-tables,  and  ocm. 

fectioners' shops,  are  the  fucforirs ;  and  {zo'slpa^ 
both  male  and  female,  are  the  labouring  classes, 
Norwich  boasts  of  the  durability  of  her  stuffs; 
the  manufacturers  I  allude  to  u  eavo  a  web  more 
flimsy.  The  stuff  of  to-morrow  will  seldom,  bo 
the  same  that  is  publicly  worn  to-day;  and" worn.- 
it  not  for  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  the  labourers 
^ve  should  want  novelties  to  replace  the  stuif  that 
is  worn  out  hour  by  hour. 

No  man  or  woman  who  ever  ventures  to  de- 
viate fi  orn  tho  beaten  track  should  ever  live  ifl  a. 
country  town.    The  gossips  all  turn  from  tho 
task  of  nibbling  one  another,  and  the  chara<;ler 
hf  tho  Iwiisnatans  bQComcs  puhiis  property.   1 , 
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am  the  mother  of  a  iamiljt  and  I  am  known  to 
hare  written  romances*   My  husband,  in  an  evil 

hour,  took  a  fancy  to  a  house  at  a  watering-place, 
which,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  shall  designate  by 
the  appeUatton  ofPwnpin^Um  Weih:  UNe  we 
established  ourselves  in  the  year  1800. 

The  manufiicturer*.  received  us  with  a  great 
Aow  of  civility,  exhibiting  to  us  the  most  recent 
stuff,  and  discussing  the  merits  of  the  newest  fa- 
brications. We,  however,  were  not  used  to 
trouUe  ourselves  about  matters  that  did  not  con- 
cern us,  and  we  soon  ofTcndcd  them. 

We  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  evil  communica- 
tions. If  we  were  told  that  Mr.  A., "  though  fond 
of  show,  starved  his  servants,"  we  replied  we  did 
not  wish  to  listen  to  the  tale.  If  we  heaixl  that 
Mr.  B.  though  uxorious  in  public,  was  known  to 
beat  his  wife  in  private,  we  cared  not  for  the 
matrimonial  anecdote.  When  maiden  ladies 
assured  us  that  Mrs.  C.  cheated  at  cards,  we 
smiled,  for  we  had  no  deatinffs  with  her;  and 
when  wc  were  told  that  Mrs.  D.  never  paid  her 
bills,  we  repeated  not  the  account  to  tne  next 
penon  we  met;  for  as  we  were  not  hor  creditors, 
heraccounts  concerned  us  not. 

We  settled  ourselves,  much  to  our  satisfaction, 
in  our  provincial  abode:  it  was  a  iv  ate  ring-place, 
which  my  husband,  as  a  bachelor^  had  frequented 
during  its  annual  season. 

As  a  watering-place  he  knew  it  well.  Such 
places  are  vastly  entertaining  to  visiters,  having 
no  "  local  habitation,"  and  no  "  name" — caring 
not  for  the  pcditics  of  the  place,  and  where,  if  any 
thing  displeases  them,  tney  may  pay  for  (heir 
lodgings,  order  post-horses,  and  never  suffer  their 
names  to  appear  in  the  arrival  book  again. 

But  with  those  who  live  at  watering-places,  it 
is  quite  another  affair.  For  the  first  six  months 
we  were  deemed  a  great  acquisition.  There 
were  two  or  three  sets  in  Pumpmgton  Wells — the 
eood,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent.  The  bad  I6ft 
xneir  cards,  and  asked  us  to  dances,  the  week  we 
arrived;  tlic  indifferent  knocked  at  our  door  in 
the  first  month;  and  even  before  the  end  of  the 
second,  we  were  on  the  visiting  lists  of  tbe  good. 

We  knew  enough  of  society  to  be  aware  that 
it  is  impolitiQ  to  rush  into  the  embraces  of  all  the 
amis  tikat  are  extended  to  rec^ve  strangers ;  but 
feeling  no  wish  to  affront  any  one  in  return  for 
an  intended  civility,  wc  gave  card  for  card ;  and 
Hie  doors  of  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  re- 
ceived our  names. 

Ail  seemed  to  infer,  that  the  amicable  gauntlet, 
which  had  been  thrown  down,  having  been  cour- 
t^usly  taken  up,  the  ungloved  hands  were  forth- 
with to  be  grasped  in  token  of  good  fellowship  ; 
we  bad  left  our  name*  for  them,  and  by  the  invi- 
tations that  poured  in  upon  us,  they  seemed  to 
aay  with  Juliet — 

**  And /or  Uijr  aoiiM.  wblcb  i«  no  part  of  Uiee 
VWwsllavMUl'* 

No  man,  not  even  a  provincial,  can  visit  every 
body;  and  it  seems  but  fair,  that  if  a  selection  is 
to  be  made,  aJl  should  interchange  the  hospita- 
lities of  life  with  Uioso  persons  in  whose  society 
tliey  feci  tbe  j^reate^t  enjoyment. 

Many  a  dinner,  tiiererore,  did  we  decline- 
many  a  rout  did  we  reject;  my  husband's  popu- 
larity tottered,  and  tbe  inviters,  though  they  no 
loagw  dhinea  their  dinners  in. oar  ears,  and 
tMSttd  OS  wilfa  their  teas/'  vowad  ieorat  vw- 


geanee,  and  muttered  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep- 
I  have  hinted  that  we  had  no  scandalous  capar 
bilities ;  and  though  slander  flashed  around  ^^^yj^ 
seldom  admitted  morning  visiters,  and  our  streelr 
door  was  a  Hoo-oonductor.  . . 

But  our  next  door  neighbours  were  maiden  ^ 
ladies,  who  had  been  younger,  and,  to  use  a  com- 
mon term  of  coromiseralion,  bad  seen  better  days 
— by  which,  I  mean  tlic  days  of  bloom,  natural 
hair,  partners,  and  the  probabihtv  of  husbands. 

Their  vicimty  tons  was  an  infinite  oomiprt  to 
the  town,  for  those  who  were  unablo  to  gain  ad- 
mittance at  our  door  to  disturb  our  business  and 
desires, 

'For every  mnn  has lOiiBSV SOd dHllS% 

Such  aa  they  art'.. 

were  certain  of  better  success  at  our  neighbofflS 
where  they  at  least  coold  gain  some  information 
about  us  "  from  eye-witnesses  who  rendedontke 

spot."  .  ' 

My  sins  were  numbered,  so  were  my 
nets;  and  for  a  time  my  husband  was  pitied,  be- 
cause "  he  had  an  extravagant  wife;"  but  when 
it  was  ascertamed  that  his  plate  was  handsome, 
his  dinner  satisfaetorv  ib  its  removes,  and  comme 
fi  aut  in  its  courses,  those  whose  feet  had  never 
been  within  our  door,  saw  ^dearly  •*  how  it  rnust 
all  end,  and  really  felt  for  our  trsides-pcople. 

I  have  acknowledged  that  I  had  written  ro- 
mances; theoccQpationwas  to  me  a  source  nr 
amusement;  and  a.s  I  had  been  successful,  my 
husband  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  discourage 
me.  A  scribbling  fool,  m  or  otit  of  petttcoan, 
should  be  forb  idden  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
but  my  husband  had  too  mucn  sense  to  heedtho 
vulgar  cry  of  "  blue  stocking."  After  a  bnw 
month  passed  in  London,  we  saw  my  new  novel 
sent  forth  to  the  public,  and  then  returned  to  our 
mansion  at  Pumpington  Wells. 

As  we  drove  up  to  our  door,  our  virgm  neigh, 
hours  gared  on  us,  if  possible,  with  more  tl»n 
tljeir  former  interest.  They  wiped  thew  speeta- 
cles;  with  glances  of  commiseration  they  saw  us 
alight,  and  with  unwearied  scrutiny  they  wit- 
nessed the  removal  of  our  luggage  from  the  car- 
riage. We  went  out— every  body  stared  at  us— 
the  people  we  did  know  touche<l  Uie  hands  wo 
extended,  and  hastened  on  as  if  fearful  of  infec* 
tion;  the  people  we  did  not  know  whisperf^  aa 
they  passed  us,  and  looked  back  afterwards;  tbo 
men  servants  seemed  full  of  mysterious  flurry 
when  we  left  our  cards  at  the  doors  of  acquaint- 
ances, and  the  maid-servants  peeped  at  us  up  tbo 
areas;  the  shopkeepers  came  from  their  counters 
to  watch  us  down  the  streets  all  was  whispering 
and  wonder. 

i  could  not  make  it  out;  was  it  to  see  the  au- 
thoress? No;  I  had  been  an  authoress  when  tfaflj 
last  saw  me.  Was  it  the  brilliant  success  of  my 
new  work^  It  could  be  nothing  else. 

My  husband  met  a  maiden  lady  and  bowed  to 
her;  she  passed  on  without  deigning  to  notice 
him.  I  spoke  to  an  insipid  man  who  had  always 
bored  me  witfi  his  unprofitable  intimacy,  and  he 
lookcfl  anotlicr  way!  The  nexi  lady  we  noticed 
tossed  her  head,  as  if  she  longed  to  toss  it  at  us^ 
and  the  next  roan  we  met  opoEMd  bis  eyes  aito- 
nishingly  wide,  and  said — 

Are  you  here!  Dear  me!  1  was  UM  yon 
could  not  show  your— I  mean,  did  not  VMAta 
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misdemeanour  was  at  itn  €ttd,  we  went  on  If 

nothing  had  occurred.  Howercr,  they  still  pos- 
sessed heaven's  best  gift,  the  use  of  their  tongues, 
and  they  said  of  us  every  thing  bad  which  they 
knew  to  be  false,  and  which  they  wished  to  aeo 

realized. 

Their  forJorn  hope  was  oar  "  extravagaxice. 
'  Never  mina/*  said  one,  "  Christmaa must  come 

round,  and  thm  we  shall  see." 

When  once  the  match  of  insinuation  is  applied 
to  the  train  of  rumoured  difficultioi,  the  suspicion 
that  lias  been  smoulderin;^  for  aAvhile  bounces  at 
once  into  a  report^  and  very  shortly  its  echo  is 
bounced  in' every  parlour  in  a  provmcial  town. 

Lon<i  bills,  that  had  been  accustomed  to  wait 
for  payment  till  Christmas,  now  lay  on  my  table 
at  miasommer;  and  tradesmen,  who  drove  den- 
ncUs  to  cottages  once  every  evenin^r,  sent  short 
civil  notes,  regretting  their  utter  inability  to 
make  up  a  sum  of  money  by  Saturday  night, 
unless /favoured  thorn,  by  the  bearer,  with  the  sum 
of  ten  pounds. "  the  amount  of  my  little  account." 

Dennett-dming  drapers  actually  threatened  to 
fail  for  the  want  of  ten  pounds!— pastry-cooks, 
who  took  their  families  regularly  "  to  summer  at 
the  sea,"  assisted  the  cotm<er-plot,  and  prema- 
turely dunned  my  husband ! 

It  is  not  always  convenient  to  pay  sums  at  mid- 
summer, which  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing at  Christmas;  if,  however,  a  single  applicant 
was  refused,  a  new  rumour  of  inability  was  start- 
ed, and  hunted  through  the  town  before  night. 
People  walked  by  our  house,  looking  up  wistfully 
at  the  windows;  others  peeped  down  tlie  area,  to 
se3  what  we  had  for  dinner.  One  genUenum 
went  to  our  butcher,  to  inquire  how  much  \vc 
is  worse,  you  libel  the  bad  if  vou  assert  that  mv  I  owed  liim;  and  one /ckJv  narrowly  escaped  a  legal 
«ketches  of  vice  were  meant  personally  to  apply  action,  because  when  she  saw  a  few  piplnns  lyinff 
to  the  vicious  who  reside  here."  on  the  counter  of  a  crockery: ware  inan  ,  directed 

"  JUbel!— /assert!"  said  the  old  lady-like  little  to  mc,  she  incautiously  said,  m  the  hearing  ot  one 
man;  "  not  //—every  body  says  so!"  of  my  servants, "  Are  you  paid  for  your  pipkmsf 

"  Yon  may  laugh,"  repliS  my  mentor  and   -ah,  it's  weU  if  you  ever  get  vou  r  mc.ney  ! 
tnrmentor  combined,  «  but  personalitv  can  be      Christmas  c:imc  at  last:  bills  were  paid,  and 
proved  against  you;  and  all  the  friends  and  rela-   my  husband  did  not  owe  a  shillrag  in  Fumpington 
tionsof  Mr.  Flaw  declare  you  meant  the  bad   WeUs.   Like  the  old  ladies  m  the  hcMO-ed  city, 
man  of  your  book  for  him."  the  gossips  looked  at  us,  wondering  when  the 

«*i&fiiend8  and  relations  are  too  kind  to  him."  I  havoc  would  begin.  . 
«Tbenyonhaveanirregularcharacterinyour  I  Hewhomounts  the  ladder  of  hfe,  treadin-  step 
book,  and  Mrs.  Blnmish^  extensive  circle  of  bv  step  upon  the  identical  footings  marked  out, 
intimates  assert  that  nothimr  can  be  more  pointed  may  live  m  a  provincial  town.  When  wewant  to 
than  your  allusion  to  Serconduct  and  ter  cha-  drink  Spa  waters,  or  vary  the  scene,  we  now  visit 
pacter  "  watcrinfr-places;  but  rather  than  force  me  to  livo 

«  Aid  pray  what  do  these  persona  say  about  it  at  one  again^ «  stick  mc  up,"  as^nrfrew  Fair- 
themselvM.?''  tervice  says,  m  Bj)b  Roy''  as  a  regimental  target 

«  Thev  are  outrageous,  and  go  about  Uie  town  |  for  ball-practice."  We  have  k>ng  ceased  to  live 
absolutely  wild." 
**  Fitting  the  caps  on  themselves  ?" 
The  little soareerow  shook  his  head  once  more; 
-and  declaring  we  should  see  he  had  spoken  too 
true,  departed,  and  tiien 
every  body  the  certainty  „  , 

every  body  bc^an  to  helicvc  him.  vincial  reputation   

1  have  hinted  that  nni  bomictii  and  my  hus-  — — *   

band's  plate  occasioned  heart-burnings:  no-that  John  Kandolph.— It  is  not  rrenerally  knowri 
is  not  a  corrert  term,  tlie  heart  has  nothing  to  do  we  presume,  tliat  John  Randolph  made  bis  tirsi 
with  such  exhalations— bile  collects  elsewhere,  entrance  upon  the  public  stage,  agamsttne  inn a- 
Tbose  who  had  conspired  to  my  husband  cnce  of  the  oratory  of  Patrick  Henry.  In  the 
from  the  throne  of  his  popularitv,  because  their  spring  of  1799,  Mr.  Randolph  offered  bujjself  w 
parties  excited  in  us  no  partu  spiriL  and  wc  ab-  a  candidate  to  represent  the  district  m  wnicn  w 
atainedfrom hopping attheirhOM, found,  tothcir  resided  in  the  next  Congress,  on  which  occasioi 
iMDiteniation,  tt^  when  tiie  iw^n^  of  mj  m^nl  T  be  li9d  t*o  competitors,  one  of  whom  was  an  ax 


There  was  evidently  some  mystery,  and  we 
determined  to  wait  patiently  for  ite  derdop- 
ment.  "  If,"  said  I, "  it  bodes  us  ^ood,  time  will 
unravel  it."  "  And  if,"  said  my  husband,  "  it 
bodes  us  evil,  some  good-natured  friend  will  tell 
us  all  about  it." 

We  had  friends  at  Pumpin^on  Wells,  and  good 
ones  too,  but  no  firiend  enlightened  us ;  that  task 
devolved  upon  an  acquaintance,  a  little  slim  el- 
derly man,  so  frivolous  and  so  garrulous,  tliat  he 
only  wanted  a  tniban,  some  rouge,  and  a  red 
satin  gown,  to  become  the  most  pmect  of  old 
women. 

He  shook  his  bead  simultaneously  as  he  shook 

our  hands,  and  his  little  grey  eyes  twinkled  Avith 
delight,  while  he  profess^  to  feel  for  us  both  the 
fleepest  commiseration* 

"You  are  cut,"  said  he;    its  all  up  with  you 
in  Fumpington  Wells." 

"  Pray  be  explicit,"  said  I  faintly,  and  dreading 
lome  cruel  calumny,  or  plot  against  my  peace. 

YouVe  done  the  most  impolitic  thing  1  the 
most  hazardous" — 

"  Sir!"  said  my  husband,  grasping  his  cane. 
"  I  lament  it,"  said  the  little  man,  turning  to 
me;  "  your  book  has  done  it  for  yoii." 
I  thought  of  the  reviews,  and  tremhled. 
"  How  could  you."  continued  our  tormentor, 
•*how  could  you  put  the  Fumpington  Wells  peo- 
ple in  your  novel?" 

"  The  Pumpington  Wells  people!— ■Vonsensc; 
there  are  good,  and  bad  people  in  my  novel,  and 
^here  are  good  and  bad  people  in  Pumpington 
Wells;  but  you  flatter  the  good,  if  you  think  that 
wlien  I  dipped  my  pen  in  praise,  I  Umited  my 
aketchea  to  the  virtuous  of  this  place;  and  what 


at  Pumpington.  .     , , 

Fleetingarc  thetintsof  the  rainbow — perishable 
theleaf  of  the  rose— variable  the  love  of  woman 
uc  ii-u  ,  —uncertain  the  sunbeam  of  April;  but  nought 

lamented  so  fluenUy  to  on  earth  can  be  so  fleetinff,  so  perishable,  so  vj. 
of  oup  being  cirf,  that  riablc,  or  so  unccrtam,asthe  popularity  of  a  pro- 
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dent  supporter  of  the  administimtum  of  John 
Adams,  and  the  other  as  decidedly  opposed  to  it. 
At  the  same  time,  the  pressin}?  solicitations  of 
loany  of  the  leading  Federalists  had  induced  Pa- 
trick ITenry  to  withdraw  from  his  retirement,  and 
announce  liimself  to  the  freeholders  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Charlotte  as  a  candidate  for  their  suffrages 
in  the  flouso  of  Delegates  of  Virj^inia.  Mighty 
preparations  were  making  by  tlie  Democratic 
party  to  elect  a  majority  to  both  branches  of  the 
( Jcneral  Assembly,  that  would  change  the  mode 
of  choosing  Presidential  Electors  throughout  the 
State  from  the  Dntrict,  as  it  then  existed,  to  the 
General  Ticket  system,  with  a  view  ef  giving  the 
entire  vote  of  the  State  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Madison  resigned  the  seat  which  he  held  in  Con- 

S-ess,  and  became  a  candidate  for  the  General 
ssembly,  to  ensure,  by  his  elforts  and  talents, 
the  success  of  the  measure.  When  the  day  of 
election  arrived,  Pnlrirk  TTonry  made  his  ap- 
pearance^ and  addressed  Uiecliciors  in  a  master- 
ly strain, m  farorof  the  gencml  priiici])los  of  po- 
licy on  which  the  Fcdei  alparty  rested,  fie  spoke 
about  two  hours,  and  left  an  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  success  of  any  political  opponent.    Under  all 
these  appalling  msadvantages,  a  voung  man  was 
seen  to  present  himself  b^ore  tne  people,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  combating  tlic  arguments 
of  Mr.  Henry.  The  person  of  Mr.  Randolph  was 
little  known,  as  he  had  lived  rather  a  solitary  life 
upon  his  estate,  after  he  completed  his  collegiate 
studies  at  Columbia  Gollt  fro  in  this  city.  The 
singularity  of  his  carriage,  iiis  youthful  appear- 
ance and  shrill  tones,  together  with  the  power  of 
his  eloquence,  soon  excited  a  wonderful  enthusi- 
asm amoijg  his  audience,  who  listened  with  the 
;  deepest  silence  to  his  remarks.   He  seemed  quite 
.  conscio  s  of  the  boldness  of  the  cnterprizc  in 
which  he  had  embarked,  and  animadverted  upon 
the  address  of  Mr.  Henry,in  a  style  and  manner 
(h;it  drew  the  highest  commendation  from  that 
liighly-gided  oniior.    tlis  speech  was  received 
with  the  most  rapturous  plaudits,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent to  Mr.  Henry  that  a  spirit  was  excited  wliicli 
portended  far  more  than  could  iiavc  been  origin- 
*  ally  calculated:   He  found  himself  compellca  to 
rcascrnd  the  roslruin  in  defence  of  the  topics  he 
had  advanced,  and  was  again  followed  by  Mr, 
;  Randolph  in  reply.   Tlic  polls  were  opened,  and 
as  tiie  election  jjrocccded,  it  u'^s  discovered  that 
(he  people  were  resolved,  notwithstanding  party 
,  dissensions,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  services  of 
,  both  these  distinguished  individuals,  in  the  differ- 
ent situations  which  they  coveted.  Patrick  Henry 
was  chosen  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  Join 
IJandolph  to  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
M  r.  Henry,  however,  did  not  live  to  take  his  scat 
;  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
farried  their  favourite  measure  in  that  body,  at 
^the  ensuing  session^  by  a  mauoritv  of  5  votes. 

Soma  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Randolph,  in  tlic 
course  of  .some  observations  he  addressed  to  C'on- 
^rcss  respecting  Mr.  Jefferson,  expressed  his  firm 
; conviction,  that  if  Patrick  Henry  had  lived  to 
take  a  part  in  the  debates  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly upon  the  proposed  alteration,  the  project 
Would  have  been  defeated,  and  Mr.  Jeflerson  not 
then  elected  President.   "  it  prevailed,"  said  he, 
^*  by  a  majority  of  only  5  votes,  and  Patrick  Henry 
Vaa  always  good  for  5  times  5  votes.  Mr.  Adams 


would  have  received  the  votes  5' or  6  of  tbo 
electoral  districts,  and  been  re-clected»"— JV4HS 
York  Journal  o/'  Commerce. 

The  Ceittrb  or  Gravitt. — When  a  man 
walks,  the  lega  are  alternately  lifted  from  tbo 
ground,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  either  un- 
supported or  thrown  from  the  one  side  to  the 
otiier.  The  body  is  always  thrown  a  little  for- 
ward, in  order  that  the  tendency  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  to  fall  in  the  direction  of  the  toea  may 
assist  the  mascular  action  in  propelling  the  body. 
This  forward  inclination  of  the  body  increases 
with  the  speed  of  the  motion.  But  for  the  flexi- 
bility of  'ibe  knee.joint  the  labor  of  walking 
would  be  much  greater  than  it  is;  for  the  centre 
of  gravity  would  bo  moio  elevated  by  each  step. 
The  line  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
walking  is  represented  by  fig,  63.  and  deviates 
but  little  from  a  regular  horizontal  line,  so  that 
the  elevation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  subject 
to  very  slight  variation.  But  If  there  was  no 
knee-joint,  as  when  a  man  baa  wooden  legs,  the 
centre  of  gravity  would  move  as  in  Jig.  63,  so 
that  at  each  step  the  weight  of  the  hody  would  be  ' 
lifted  through  a  eonsiderable  height,  and,  there- 
fore, the  labor  of  walking  would  be  much  in- 
cteased.  If  a  man  stand  on  one  leg,  the  line  of 
direction  of  his  weight  must  fall  within  the  spaco 
on  which  his  foot  treads.  The  smallnest  et  tbie 
space  compared  wiih  the  he  ght  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  accounts  for  the  difficulty  of  his  feet. 
The  positron  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body  changes  with  the  posture  and  position  of 
the  limbs.  If  the  arm  be  extended  from  one 
side,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  brought  nearer  to 
that  aide  than  it  waa  when  the  arm  bang  per* 
pendicularly.  When  dancer?,  standing  on  one 
leg  extend  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it,  they 
must  incline  the  body  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  leg  is  extended,  in  order  to 
bring  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  foot  which 
supports  Ibem.  When  a  porter  carries  a  load,  . 
his  position  must  be  rei^ulated  by  the  centre  oT 
gravity  at  his  body  ond  tlie  load  taken  altoge* 
ther.  If  ho  bore  the  load  on  his  back,  the  lino 
of  direction  would  pass  beyond  his  heels,  and  he 
would  fell  backwards.  To  bring  the  centre  of 
gravity  over  li"s  feet  he  accordingly  leans  for- 
ward. If  a  nurse  carry  a  child  in  her  arms,  she 
leans  back  for  a  like  reason.  When  a  load  ia. 
carried  on  tbe  head,  the  bearer  stands  upright^ 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  over  his  feet, 
in  aspending  a  hill,  we  appear  to  incline  forward; 
and  in  descending,  to  lean  backward;  bul,  in 
truth,  we  are  standing  upright  with  respect  to  a 
level  plane.  This  ia  ncccBsary  to  keep  the  line 
of  ducciion  between  the  feet.  A  person  sitting 
on  a  chair  which  has  no  back  cannot  rise  from 
it  without  either  stooping  forward  to  bring  the 
centre  of  gravity  over  the  feet,  or  drawing  back 
the  foot  to  bring  them  under  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity. The  feate  ef  rope  dancers  are  eiperimenls 
on  the  management  of  the. centre  of  gravity. 
The  evolutions  of  the  performer  are  found  to  bo 
foAilttAted  by  holding  in  bti  head  a  heavy  pole 
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Hif  Mcaritj  in  thia  case  dependf,  not  on  the 
ctatM  of  f  rmvity  of  his  body,  but  on  tinit  of 

hiB  bodj  and  the  pole  taken  together. — This 
point  is  near  the  centre  of  the  pole,  so  that,  in 
fact,  he  may  be  . said  to  hold  in  his  handi  the 
point  on  the  position  of  which  the  facility  of  his 
feats  depends.  Without  the  aid  of  the  pole  the 
centre  of  gravity  would  be  within  the  trunk  of 
tli«  body,  end  ite  pOiHimi  eoald  not  bo  odoptod 
to  circumstances  with  ease  and  rapidity.— Dr. 
Lardner^t  CdbUut  Cyclopedias  2Veallt«  on 
Jd§than%c»» 


THE  GREAT  ECLIPSE  OF  1831. 
This  eclipse,  which  will  happen  on  the  12th 
of  February,  will  bo  one  of  the  most  remarka 
bio  that  will  again  bo  wilDoesod  in  tho  United 
states  for  a  long  course  of  years.    The  appa- 
rent diameter  of  the  sun  will  be  32  1-2  minutes 
of  a  degree,  that  of  the  moon  31  1-2.  Of 
ooorae  the  eclipse  will  be  annular \  that  is,  in 
afl  places  where  the  sun  will  be  centrally  eclips- 
ed, at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  obscuration, 
tC  will  othibit  tho  oppoiranco  of  o  booutiful  lu- 
minous ring  around  the  moon. — Eclipses  of  this 
kind  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  those 
which  are  total.    The  center  of  the  eclipse  will 
first  toaeh  tbo  otrth*o  disk  in  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  12th,  in  lat.  31 
deg.  55  minutes  N.  and  longitude  140  degrees  3 
minutes  west  from  Green  ^rieh.    At  this  point 
tho  tun  will  rise  centrally  eclipsed  at  34  minutes 
past  6  o*clock;  or  at  three  hours  54  p.  m.  appa- 
rent time  at  Greenwich.  Thence  proceeding  by  a 
gontio  onrTO  to  tho  Soolh  and  East,  in  16  mi- 
nutes it  will  appear  upon  the  coast  of  California, 
in  lat,  27  degreess  30  minutes  N.  Thence 
curving  Northwardly,  47  minutes  more  it  will 
enter  tho  United  States,  near  tho  S.  W.  corner 
of  Louisiana,  and  in  6  minutes  will  cross  the 
tf  isaiasippi  near  St.  Franciaville.  Passing  through 
the  states  of  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
n  27  minotosmore  it  will  arrivS  at  a  point  in 
Pendleton  county,  S.  C,  in  latitude  34  degrees 
37  minutes  N.  longitude,  82  degrees  88  minutes 
W.  whoro  tho  ran  will  bo  centrally  oelipsed  on 
the  meridian. — Thence  passing  over  North  Caro- 
lina into  Virginia,  m  14  minutes  it  will  cro«>s 
James  river,  near  Richmond,  and  continuing  in 
nearly  a  direct  line,  in  8  minutes  will  leave  the 
New  Jersey  shore  at  Little  Eggharbor,  passing 
a  few  miles  east  of  Montauk  Poini;  in  8  minutes 
it  will  leave  tho  oastom  shore  of  Capo  Cod  at 
Welfleet,  and  in  6  minutes  it  will  entet  upon  the 
South   Western   eitrcmity   of    Nova  Scotia. 
Thence  passing  over  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
and  ineroasing  in  veloeity,  as  if  approaches  tho 
verge  of  the  earth;  in  !9  minutes  more  it  will 
leave  its  disk  in  51  dcg.  lat.  58  deg.  40  min.  W. 
long,  at  which  point  the  sun  will  set  centrally 
eclipsed  at  4  h.  SO  min.  or  6  h.  26  min.  Groon- 
wieb  time. 

The  eclipse  will  have  been  2  b.  81  min.  in 
cffoesing  tbo  earth's  disk,  and  about  ono  hour 
from  it!  entrance  to  the  time  of  its  leaving  the 
Uaitod  States.  A  lino  drawn  Uuoqgb  tho  above 


points  on  the  map  of  North  America,  will  pass 
through  all  those  plaeoo  where  tho  oclipso  is 

central.    Two  other  lines  on  each  side  of  the 
first  at  tho  distance  of  50  miles,  will  include  all 
places  in  the  United  States  where  it  will  bo  an- 
nular.  Its  penumbra  will  precede  and  follow  tho 
centre,  at  tlie  mean  interval  of  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes,  making  on  the  central  track  the 
beginning  and  end  of  tho  oelipoa.>-Lines  drawn 
on  the  map  of  the  United  States,  parallel  to  the 
central  track  at  intervals,  on  the  south  side  of 
200,  185  and  175  miles,  and  on  the  north  at  in- 
tervals, of  225,  260  and  800  miles,  will  oshibiC* 
nearly,  the  respective  points  where  the  sun  will 
be  11,  10»  and  9  digits  eclipsed.    By  making 
proportions  along  the  central  path  of  the  eclipse, 
of  the  intervals  of  Greenwich  time,  and  pro* 
trading  the  hour  lines  at  right  angles,  the  time 
and  phases  of  the  eclipse  may  be  found  for  very 
nearly  any  place  in  tho  United  States,  observing^ 
to  reduce  the  Greenwich  tiroo  to  that  of  the 
place  of  observation. 

The  eclipse  will  be  visible  over  every  part  of 
the  North  American  oontinont  and  tbo  Wost 
Indies,  and  will  be  seen  as  far  iontb  as  tho  citj 
of  Quito  in  South  Amert<;a. 

Boston  BoTs^Tho  British  troops  which 

were  sent  to  Boston,  to  keep  that  rebellious 
town  in  order,  were  every  where  received  with 
tho  most  nnsqnivocal  marks  of  anger  and  detes- 
tation.  During  thoir  stay  *tbo  very  air  seemed 
filled  with  suppressed  breathings  of  indignation.' 
'The  insolence  and  indiscretion  of  some  subal- 
tern officers  increased  the  ill  will  of  tho  eitiions* 
and  vexations  and  quarrels  multiplied  daily.**— 
At  this  period  of  exasperation,  the  boys  were 
much  in  the  habit  of  building  hills  of  snow,  and 
sliding  from  them  to  the  pond  in  tho  Common. 
The  English  troops,  from  the  mere  love  of  tan- 
talizing, destroyed  ail  their  laboura.  They  com- 
plained  of  tbo  injury,   and  industriously  iiet 
about  repairs.    However,  when  they  returned 
from  school,  they  found  the  snow-hills  again  le- 
velled.   Several  of  them  now  waited  on  the 
British  Captain,  to  inform  him  of  tho  miscon- 
duct of  his  soldiers.    No  notice  was  taken  of 
their  complaint,  and  the  soldiers  grew  everyday 
more  provokingly  insolent.    At  last  they  resolv- 
ed to  call  a  ineeting  of  tho  largest  boys  in  town 
and  wait  upon  Gen.  Gage,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  British  forces.    When  shown  into  bis 
prasence,  ho  aeked^  why  so  many  ehildren  had 
called  to  see  him...  *  We  como,  sir,  said  the  fore-  > 
most,  to  claim  a  redress  of  grievances.'  'What, 
have  your  fAthers  been  teaching  you  rebellion, 
and  sent  you  horo-  to  utter  it.'  *Nobody  ssnt 
us,  sir,*  and  his  dark  eye  flashed;  'we  have  ne- 
ver injured  or  insulted  your  troops;  but  they 
have  trodden  down  our  snow  hills,  and  broken 
the  ice  on  our  skating  ground.    We  comptainod 
and  they  called  tis  young  lebels,  and  told  us  to 
help  ourselves,  if  we  could.    We  told  the  Cap- 
tion of  this,  and  bo  laughed  at  us.  Tosterday 
our  works  vvKfi  a  third  time  destroyed;  and  now 
wo  will  boas  Ht  no  iengar.*  Gen.  Oago  lookod  > 
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at  them  with  undisgaiaed  admiration,  and,  turn- 
ing to  an  officer  who  stood  near  him,  be  ex- 
claimed, *6ood  htaveii!  the  very  cbidren  draw 
in  a  love  of  liberty  with  the  air  they  breathed — 
and  added,  *  You  may  go  my  brave  boys;  and 
be  assured  that  if  any  of  my  troops  heretner  mo- 
iMt  yoa  they  shall  be  severely  finiilshed.** 

MICHAEL  ANGELO, 

The  Dante  of  Artists. 

Tu  pater,  cl  reruin  invontor.  lu  patria  nobis 
fklppedite^,  prxccpia  tui.<  rev      l>  ic  chaitit. 

Parenl  and  monarch  of  tliy  ar|. 

To  us  thy  precepts  still  impart, 

StUI  to  thjf  sons  inatructloiia  pite. 

Still  lo  Ibeir  worin  tlqr  RBalaa  un^hucription 

€kad  Jlng^  wtrt  ptifMrmtd, 
The  same  elements  of  mind  which  combined ; 

and  constituted  the  genius  of  the'  great  poet  of 
italy»  appeared  in  the  equally  illualrioua  artist; 
their  development  only  was  different,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  different  direction  which  accident 
or  early  inclination  had  given  to  similar  ener- 
gies; both,  perhaps,  possessed  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, the  spirit,  the  vis  vitm  of  poetry.  Distin- 
guished critics,  when  they  speak  of  the  poems 
of  the  one  and  fhe  studies  of  llie  other,  ap- 
proach very  nearly  in  their  train  of  observation 
and  epithet.  Compare  the  remarhs  of  Schelegel 
or  Sismondi  on  the  poetry  of  Dante,  with  those 
of  Fuseli  the  painter,  on  the  works  of  Angelo, 
the  resemblance  is  striking.  The  poet  and  the 
artist  appear  alike,  even  in  their  peculiar  fail- 
ings. Schlegel  says,  of  the  author  of  the  Infer- 
no— "  There  are  among  the  poets  of  his  own 
nation  none  who  can  sustain  the  most  remote 
comparison  with  him,  either  in  boldness  and 
sublimity  of  imagination,  or  in  the  delineation 
of  character."    in  another  place  he  adds — 
*'  His  chief  defect  is,  in  a  word,  a  want  of  gen- 
tle feeling?."    in  more  clofjuent  language  Sis- 
mondi expresses  a  similar  sentiment.  *'No 
poet,  however,  had  yet  arisen  gifted  with  ab80< 
lute  power. over  the  empire  of  the  soul;  no  phi- 
losopher had  yet  pierced  into  the  depths  of  feel- 
ing and  of  thought;  when  Dante,  the  greatest 
name  of  Italy,  and  the  father  of  her  poetry,  ap- 
peared and  domonsfratcd  the  mightiness  of  his 
genius,  by  availing  hlnisolf  of  the  rude  and  im- 
perfect materials  within  his'  reich^  to  pon^frnct 
an  edifiee,  resembling*  in  magnificence  that  mi- 
verse  whose  image  it  reflects."    Of  his  great 
poem,  Sismondi  says: — In  its  composition,  it  is 
strictly  conformable  to  the  -essential  and  inva- 
riable prindples  of  the  poetical  art — it  possesses 
unity  of  design  and  of  execution,  and  boars  the 
visible  impression  of  a  mighty  genius,  capable 
of  embracing  at  once,  the  parts  and  the  whole 
of  its  schen-.e ;  of  employing  with  facility  the 
most  stupendous  materials,  and  of  observing  all 
the  required  niceties  of  proportion,  without  ex- 
periencing any  difficulty  from  the  constraint. — 
In  all  other  respects,  the  power  of  Dante  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  established  rules;  it 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  icfecMd  to  nny  par- 
•ticular  class  of  ccmpoiitioD,  un  ita  author  it 


only  to  be  judged  by  those  rules  which  he 
thought  fit  to  impose  upon  himself."  Speaking 
of  his  Style,  Sismondi  says— *<  Tet  he  Is  neithcc 

pure  nor  correct;  but  what  is  far  superior  to  ei- 
ther, he  had  the  powers  of  creative  invention.** 
Turn  now  to  the  remarks  of  the  able  illustrator 
of  Sbakspeare,  on  the  monarch  of  the  arts»  his 
admired  model.  Sublimity  of  conception,  gran- 
deur of  form,  and  breadth  of  manner,  are  the 
elements  of  Michael  Angelo's  style,  by  these 
principles  he  selected  or  rejected  the  ol^ecta  of 
imitation.  As  a  painter,  as  a  sculptor,  as  an  ar- 
chitect, he  attempted,  and,  above  any  other 
man,  suceseded  to  unite  magnificence  of  ^an 
and  endless  variety  of  subordinate  parts,  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  breadth;  his  line  is 
onilbrmty  grand;  character  and  beauty  were  ad- 
mitted only  so  far  as  they  could  be  made  sub- 
serviant  to  grandeur.  The  child,  the  female, 
meanness,  deformity,  were  by  him  indiscrimi- 
nately stamped  with  grandeor.  Abeggar  rose  from 
his  hand,  the  patriarch  of  poverty;  bis  infante 
teem  with  the  man ;  his  men  are  a  race  of  giants. 
This  is  the  terribile  via  hinted  at  by  Agostino 
Caracci,  but  perhaps  as  little  understood  by 
him  as  by  Vasari  his  blind  adorer.  To  give  the 
appearance  of  perfect  ease  to  the  most  perplex- 
ing difficulty,  was  the  CMlusive  power  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  He  has  embodied  sentunent  in 
the  monuments  of  St.  Lorenzo,  and  in  the  cha- 
pel of  Siitus,  traced  the  characteristic  line  of 
every  passion  that  sways  the  human  race,  with- 
out descending  to  individual  features, — the  face 
of  Biagio  Cesena  only  excepted.  The  fabric  of 
St.  Peter  scattered  into  an  infinity  of  jarring 
parts  by  Bramante  and  his  followers;  he  con- 
centrated, suspended  the  cupola,  and  to  the 
moat  complex,  gave  the  air  of  the  most  simple 
of  all  edifices.  Though,  m  a  sculptor,  he  ex- 
pressed  the  character  of  flesh  moro  perfectly 
than  all  that  went  before  or  came  after  him, 
yet  he  never  submitted  to  copy  an  iodividuali 
whilst  in  painting,  be  contented  himself  wHh  a 
negative  colour,  and  as  the  painter  of  mankind, 
rejected  all  meretricious  ornament.  Such  was 
Michael  Angelo  as  an  artist ;  sometimes  he,  no 
doubt,  deviated  from  his  principIes,->-but  it  bee 
been  his  fate  to  have  had  beauties  and  faults  as- 
cribed to  him,  which  belonged  only  to  hisser« 
vile  copyists,  or  unskilful  imitators.** 
^  In  looking  over  the  aneedoCes  end  traits  of 
character  of  this  eminent  artist  which  are  still 
on  record,  our  attention  is  particalarly  directed 
to  the  intellectoa!  enthusiasm  so  conspicuous  in 
his  character,  and  without  which  no  man  ever 
reached  "  the  topmost  height"  of  cxcellenco  in 
any  pursuit,  foxiess  in  poetry  or  the  arts.  We 
perceive  that  ourning  determination,  not  tc 
equal,  but  to  excel;  that  eager  aspiration  after 
something  beyond  the  given  limit  of  human  at- 
tainment, and  fixed  resolution  at  all  events,  and 
at  every  haiard,  to  penetrate  to  the  utmoet 
verge  of  human  capability;  that  well  grounded 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  which  has  enter- 
ed into  the  composition  of  every  master  mind— 
which  has  ibrmed  the  hero  and  the  lage— and 
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imirad  to  the  seats  of  renovfrn,  the  ^rst  in  em- 
pire, the  fint  in  leionee,  Md  the  first  hi  vft.— 

Without  some  portion  of  this  sacred  fire,  no  man 
ever  obtained  much  success,  or  great  saperiori- 
ty.   When  it  has  arisen  to  a  flame,  it  cannot 
easily  be  quenched;  and  the  slightest  spark,  if 
cherished,  instead  of  smothered  by  early  educa- 
tion, will  place  a  man  in  some  degree  above  his 
fellowi.  It  is  Mid  .that  Angelo  entertained  a 
dee^  of  ezeeating  a  colossal  statue  of  Nep- 
tune in  tbo  marble  quarries  of  Ma?9a  Carara, 
which,  fronting  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  might 
be  seen  by  Tenels  at  a  very  great  distanee.  On 
being  asked  whether  the  copy  of  the  Laocoon, 
by  Bacio  Bandinelli,  the  eminent  Florentine 
sculptor,  was  equal  to  the  original,  he  coolly 
replied,  *'He  who  submits- to  follow,  is  not 
made  to  go  before."    On  another  occasion  he 
said,  <*  The  man  that  cannot  do  well  from  him- 
self, eaa  never  make  e  good  nse  of  what  others 
have  done  before  him."    When  he  first  beheld 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  *'  I  will  erect  such  as 
building,*'  said  Angelo,  **  but  I  will  hang  it  up 
in  the  air.*'   The  conception  of  the  Dome  of 
St.  Peter's  then  rose  before  his  mental  eyd — 
These  little  incidents  demonstrate  character. 

Powerful  is  the  inftneaoe  of  such  a  mind  upon 
those  of  congenial,  and  even  those  of  inferior 
mould,  through  a  long  succession  of  year?;  not 
merely  from  the  monuments  of  its  greatness  be- 
queathed for  their  emulation  and  expansive 
study,  but  from  the  in-piration  of  its  example. — 
Such  men,  though  dead,  yet  speak;  their  spirit 
pervades  the  whole  range  t)f  the  department  in 
which  they  excelled;  and  calls  into  life  and  ac- 
tion the  dormant  energies  of  remote  posterity. 
It  is  like  the  dew  of  Heaven  to  the  expanding 
bud  of  genhis;  and  like  the  fanning  of  its  breezes 
TO  the  declining  fire  of  profe3?ional  enthusiasm. 
Those  who  arc  conversant  with  the  lectures  de- 
livered by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  before  the  Royal 
Academy, — lectures  which  develop  more  of  the 
philosophy  of  art  than  any  productions  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge,  will  observe  the  effect 
of  an  attentive  study  of  the  works  ofi  Angelo, 
and  the  glow  of  eloquence  that  a  contemplation 
of  his  genius  could  kindle  into  one  whoso  tempa- 
raroont  was  not  the  most  ardent.    His  last  lec- 
ture concludes  ihus«— **  Gentlemen,  I  refiect  not 
without  variety,  that  these  discourses  bear  tes- 
timony of  my  admiration  of  this  truly  divine 
man;  and  I  should  desire,  that  the  last  words 
trhicb  I  should  pronounce  in  this  Academy,  and 
from  this  place,  might  be  the  name  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Michael  Angelo!" 

The  seal  of  Angelo  exhibited  three  rings,  in- 
closed one  within  the  other,  expressive  of  the 
union  he  had  made  in  his  mind  of  the  three  dif- 
ferent arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture.  The  unfailing  energy  of  this  great  artist 

 ^his  mental  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  age— 

his  freedom  from  its  ordinary  infirmities,  are  in- 
terestingly depicted  by  Vigenerest.  "I  have 
seen  this  divine  old  man  at  the  age  of  sixty,  chip 
off  more  scales  from  a  hard  piece  of  marble  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  than  three  young 


stone  cutters  could  do  in  three  or  four  hours— 4 
thing  impossible  to  be  conceived,  unless  by  one 

who  had  seen  it.  He  worked  with  so  much  fury 
and  impetuosity  that  I  really  thought  he  would 
have  broken  the  block  of  marble  to  pieces; 
knocking  off  at  one  stroke  great  pieces  of  mar- 
ble  of  three  or  four  fingers  thick,  so  near  the 
points  he  had  fixed,  that  if  he  had  passed  ever 
so  little  over  them,  he  would  have  been  in  dan- 
ger of  ruining  his  work — becaose  that  cannot  be 
replaced  in  stone  as  it  may  in  stucco  and  in 
clay." 

Two  instances  of  the  veneration  of  Sir  Joshna 

Reynolds  far  his  eulogised  master  are  worthy  of 
bemg  mentioned.  The  seal  he  ordinarily  used 
for  his  letters  bore  the  impression  of  his  head; 
and  in  the  portrait  of  himself,  he  painted  for  the 
Royal  Academy,  he  is  represented  Standing  near 
a  bust  of  Angelo. 

From  the  portraits  preserved  of  him,  Michael 
Angelo  appears  to  nave  had  a  very  strongly 
marked  countenance;  and  oae  of  those  well  knit 
frames,  which  Mr.  Foster,  in  his  essays  on  de- 
cision of  character,  seems  to  consider  one  of  the 
principal,  and  almost  essential  caosee  of  that 
desirable  quality. 

In  looking  over  the  lines  of  eminent  artists, 
nothing  is  more  apt  to  arrest  the  attention  than 

their  keen  susceptibility  to  the  impressions  of 
external  objects;  their  nervous  sensitiveness; 
and  that  Irresistable,  impassioned  impulse  of  ge- 
nius, whicit  bids  defiance  to  frowning  circum- 
stance, and  will  have  its  way  in  spite  of  obstacles, 
adversity,  and  every  discouragement.    We  have 
had  instanOes  of  this  unqontrolable  bent  of  mind 
in  our  own  country — and  few  are  unacquainted 
with  the  early  life  of  West,  the  American  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy — the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  classic  and  accomplished  Rey* 
nolds.  Indeed  our  country  has  shewn  itself  quite 
a  famous  nursery  of  pictorial  genius;  and  per- 
haps it  is  partly  attributable  to  the  varied 
scenes  of  natural  magnificence — of  the  grand, 
and  wild,  and  sublime,  with  which  she  abounds, 
and  which  warm  the  soul,  and  feed  the  fancy  oC 
the  painter.  The  variety  of  life  Also;  the  sim- 
ple habits  and  roufrfi  existence  of  the  pioneerset- 
tier;  the  adventurous  life  of  the  daring  hunter; 
the  broken  remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes,  still 
roving  the  wilds  for  precarious  subsistence,  no- 
fitted  for  the  ingrafted  habits  of  civilization,  and 
soon  weary  of  their  constraint — whose  straight 
and  agile  forms, -served  by  constant  exercise 
and  free  exposure  to  the  bracing  air,  occasioned 
the  exclamation  of  West  when  he  first  beheld 
that  model  of  manly  beauty,  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  *•  What  a  fine  Mohawk  Indian."  These 
open  a  most  expansive  field  for  a  painter*s  ob-  t 
servation,  and  offer  an  almost  exhaustless  fund 
of  the  romantic  and  the  picturesque. 

But  much  eneonvagement  to  the  higher  walks 
of  the  arts  has  not  been  given,  and  cannot  yet 
bo  expected  from  our  citizens.  Our  country  is 
young,  and  for  some  years  to  eome,most  neces- 
sarily be  otic^ied  principally  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  means  of  subeistenco,  and  m  works  of  ab- 
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solute  utility  and  tangible  pecuniary  advtntage. 
IndiTiduals  of  great  wealth  and  mach  leisure  are 

few  in  number,  and  these  few,  having  in  most 
instances  been  the  authors  of  their  own  fortunes, 
and  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  bus- 
tle of  commerce,  have  rarely  had  much  oppor- 
tunity or  inclination  to  acquire  a  taste  for  the 
6ne  aits;  business  men  absorbed  in  spesulations 
of  gainful  enterprise;  money  making  traders  are 
not  remarkable  for  their  vertu,  and  have  but 
little  time  to  waste  in  scanning  the  beauties  of 
a  fine  picture,  or  a  graeefttl  ttatoe — their  atten- 
tion would  much  rather  be  given  to  the  substan- 
tial attractions  and  grosser  beauties  of  a  lot  of 
first  rate  Sea  Island,  or  best  Virginia.  Still, 
however,  a  certain  degree  of  attraction  may  be 
given  to  the  polite  arts,  and  a  taste  for  them  is 
evidently  increasing  in  our  count»y.    We  see 
thia  increase  with  pleasure,  for  it  contributes  to 
the  aggregate  of  intelligence,  and  will  have  a 
bencficiai  influence  upon  public  and  individual 
feeling.    We  would  not  desire  any  ostentatious 
displays  of  afibeted  liberality;  any  foolish  ozlra- 
vagance  for  the  reputation  ef  a  dilettantet  or 
the  name  of  a  patron  of  tho  arts.  No  man  should 
indulge  his  taste  beyond  his  means,  or  rush  into 
expenies  he  can  ill  aflbrd,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearances.   But  a  fondness  for  the  fine  arts  can 
be  cheaply  gratified.    The  means  of  indulgence 
sire  accessible  to  every  man  above  the  condi> 
tioo  of  the  day  labourer.  If  he  cannot  purchase 
a  costly  painting,  he  can  view  it  for  a  trifle.  If 
he  cannot  make  a  collection  of  cdblnet  gems, 
he  may  be  the  owner  of  a  few  fine  engravings. 
If  he  is  not  master  of  the  wealth  which  could 
purchase  the  breathing  marbles  of  Canova,  or 
command  the  creative  chisel  of  Chantry,  yet  he 
can  decorate  hie  mantles  and  crown  the  book- 
cases of  his  library  with  spirited  plasters,  and 
contemplate  the  intellectual  beauty  of  the  busts 
•f  the  great  masters,  and  the  graeefniattitadea, 
fiM  proportion!,  and  animated  grooping  of  their 
figures,  in  the  accurate  imitation  of  a  skilflil 
cast.    The  value  of  a  well  regulated  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  it  too  evident  to  need  the  support 
of  argument.   They  go  hand  in  hand  with  po- 
Ike  literature.    They  do  more  than  embellish 
lue.   The  emotions  we  feel  when  we  gaze  upon 
%  head  of  intellect,  revealing  the  workinga  of 
iateose  thought,  and  bearing  the  visible  traces 
of  sablime  effort;  or  a  couatenace  radiant  with 
th*  celestial  beanty  of  the  inspiration  of  the ' 
pwer  passions;  Of  marked  with  the  controlling 
energy  of  an  invincible  soul,  and  wearing  the 
majesty  of  high  resolve;  or  the  spirited  concep- 
tion of  some  great  historical  ev«nt  embodied  and 
perpetuated  by  a  mighty  pencil,  are  of  a  very 
different  and  far  more  ennobling  nature  than 
any  thing  allied  to  mere  elegant  amusement. — 
They  enkindle  end  they  augment  the  admira- 
tion of  the  generous  and  the  ardent,  for  mental 
and  moral  excellence.   It  is  **  to  make  the  soul 
with  tender  strokes  of  art**— it  is    to  raise  the 
genius" — nor  do  we  go  too  far  when  we  say,  **to 
mend  the  heart."    Every  thing  that  contributes 
in  %nj  degree  to  tiuit^  isk  woitbj  of  oncousage- 


meat,  end  will  receive  it  from  the  intelligent 

and  the  patriotic;  for  they  need  not  to  be  in- 
formed, that  admiration  must  always  precede, 
and  has  not  unfrequently  produced  an  honora- 
ble and  sncessfol  emulation.  J.  B.  8. 

An  Arab  Caravan. — A  caravan  presents 
in  the  evening  a  very  active  and  ebeerfol scene. 

The  camels  which  had  been  turned  out  to  graze 
as  soon  aa  they  halted  and  been  unloaded,  now 
return  in  separate  groups,  each  of  which,  foU 
lowing  the  bell  of  its  leader,  proceeds  directly  to 
the  spot  where  its  master's  tents  are  pitched. 
When  arrived  there,  the  docile  animals  lie  down 
of  their  own  accord  in  a  row,  end  their  beads 
are  attached,  by  halters,  to  a  rope  which  is  fas- 
tened  to  a  range  of  stakes  about  four  feet  high, 
extending  along  the  front  of  the  camp.  They 
are  then  fed  with  large  balls  composed  of  barley 
meal  ar  d  lentils,  mixed  up  with  water,  which 
they  swallow  whole,  and  are  left  to  ruminate 
till  morning.   As  soon  as  the  night  oloses  in, 
fires  begin  to  blaze  in  every  direction.  They 
are  made  with  dry  thorns  and  stunted  shrubs 
collected  round  the  camp,  and  their  flames 
throw  a  bright  light  on  the  groups  of  diftrent 
travellers  w  ho  are  seen  squatted  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  their  tents,  or  besides  their  piles  of 
merchandize,  some  occupied  with  their  pipes, 
and  cofiee,  and  others  enjoying  their  frugal 
evening's  meal.    In  an  Onmtal  company,  of 
whatever  class  it  is  composed,  the  harsh  sounds 
of  vulgar  merriment  aie never  to  be  heard;  a  low 
hum  of  convenatioB  spmeds  through  the  camp, 
and  as  the  evening  advances,  this  gradually  sinks 
into  a  silence,  disturbed  only  b;  the  occasional 
lowing  of  the  camels.   All  those  persons  who 
have  once  tried  it,  and  who  understand  the 
Eastern  languages,  speak  of  a  caravan  as  a  very 
agreeable  mode  of  travelling.   The  wild  and 
solitary  scenery  through  which  it  generally 
passes,  the  order  and  tranquillity  with  which  it 
is  conducted,  the  facility  of  conveying  bagging; 
and  the  feeling  of  security  which  prevuls,  amply 
ly  compensate  for  the  slowness  of  its  movements; 
and  among  hundreds  of  persons  collected  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  the  neighboring  states,  mSny  of  whom  have 
spent  their  lives  in  travelling,  there  are  to  be 
found  a  never  failing  variety  of  associates  and  of 
ecAotf,— Fuller's   Traveh  in  the  Turkieh 
Empbre,  -  ■ 

PARODY  0\  LOVE'S  RITORNBLLA* 

Real  Havaniiab! 

Primesl  nf  stuff. 
Sell  in«  no  humbOC, 


Rtal  Havannah! 
Ri-al  Havannab! 

Precious  ciftfl 
Gentle  as  SMUUM, 

Brifbtasaslar^ 
PlraaBDiat  liietlde. 
Cheery  on  road-^ 
Best  of  all  perfamn 
At  itoaic  ur  abros& 
Real  Havannah! 

Purt"  away  care— 
Blow  niy  misfortunea 
Into  tUa  air. 

Real  Havannah! 
O  wlio  would  dare 

MpfTsrhaiim  or  hookah 
WiU)  ihee  comparel 


Vender  of  i 
Think  not  od  me 

You  can  cut  any 
'Tia  Topef 
Himself  who  ttOWieMki 
Real  Havannab!  4s* 

Wben  tby  bright  tip 

Any  mortal  may  Mt^ 
Thouertbiaeliolee 
And  a  imoker  is  be. 

Real  Havannah! 

PulT  away  care- 
Blow  my  misfortOMS 
Into  tbin  a^. 
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SCHOOL,  OF  FLORA. 
JPVom  the  Medical  Flora  of  the  United  States, 

BY  C.  g.  KAnMlSUUU. 

OZUB2IXA  BTIPnXiACnBA^ 

EngUih  Name — Western  Drojiworf. 

Vulgar  NaiDM— Indian  Pbjr&ic,  Indian  Hippo,  Ipecac, 
B^mont  root,  Bowman'*  IMty  Meadow  sweet,  &c. 

G«nas  GiUenia— Caliz  campanuiate  fire  deft... Fire 
Barrow  ttDeqaal  petals  inserted  on  the  calyx.  Many 
short  Stamina  inserted  there  also.  Five  coherent  ].)!>- 
till,  tf  Strlat.  Capaulea  fire  connate  at  the  baj>e, 
oprainr  innse^  ibilMiilar)  two  seeded. 

Species  G.  Stipulacea— Lower  leaves  pinnatiBd,  np- 
per  learei  trifoliolate,  folioles  lanceolate  incise  serrate; 
■dpoles  foliMCOU,  ovate,  obSqoe,  jiflpd;  ilowen  Joose- 
ly  oorjBiboeib 

DtsomiFTioir— Root  pereanialj  derlr  brown,  «Mr- 
phous,  with  large  and  Ion*  fleshy  fibres.  Several 
Stems  from  two  to  three  fret  high,  slender,  smooth, 
brittle,  reddish, branched.  Leaves  larfe,  alternate,  aes- 
lUflifWtt^thftf  foiUokiC^  two  laifa  etipolea;  thcee 


last  are  oNiqae,  ova(»,lrrtgtolarl7  jagged,  acute.  Fo- 
lioles smooth,  lancrolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  with  a 
large  nerve,  border  unequally  serrate  or  jagged,  and  iu 
the  lower  leares  oftco  pinnatif.  Flowers  m  loose  this 
termioal  aomiba,  pedoaclea  clingated,  calix  campaM<- 
late  with  fire  teeth;  petale  white,  three  timet  ai  hmg, 
linear,  lanceolate,  a  little  unequal,  base  cuneiform,  an  1 
nearly  obtuse.  Stamina  short,  inclosed,  anthers  rcaind 
yellow.  Pistil  central  free,  five  parted,  live  filiform 
Style  s,  five  obtuse  stigmas,  fire  connected  Capsuls,  &e. 

Loc  A  LH  Y— Fomid  only  west  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains, from  Ohio  and  west  Virginia  fo  Missouri,  and 
Louisiana;  rare  in  the  limestone  and  allarial  regions, 
very  efmiii«Bi»thaUll7aadaaBi-ateiiar«t;ieM|grow* 
ir.'^  rdwavs  la  poor  or  graTcUj  ioU%  both  in  woods  aad 

HisvoRT— This  genus  contams  two  species,  this  and 
G.  irifoliufd,  which  has  similar  properties,  and  trUI 
be  known  by  lU  locality,  growing  on  tbemoontaiiit  Al- 
leghaQy,'>ol-  north,  east  aud  south  of  them,  from  Canada 
to  Floriia,  but  never  west  of  them.  It  is  a  larger 
plant,  wWr  broader  folioles,  small  linear  stipules  and 
fewer  ilowcis,  but  larger.  It  has  been  fiiiured  by  Bar- 
ton and  Bigelow,  but  resembles  this  so  much  as  not  to 
need  it. 

Both  blossom  in  Jane  and  Jalr,  and  are  pretty  plants, 
worth  cultivation.    They  had  mrmerly  been  noited  to 

Spirea,  FiUpcndula,  and  Ulmaria;  Mcrnch  proposed 
long  ago  the  genus  Gillenia,  but  it  was  only  lately 
adoptedL  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  Senticoses, 
family  Spireadia,  and  to  Icosandria  pentagynio, 
G.  Stipulacea  wa*  only  lately  described.  It 
many  varieties,  1.  I'mfi-.)      2.  Pinrtaiifida,  S.  Ffr- 
gata,  4.  Varugatat  &c   Cattle  do  not  eat  it. 
Qi/AiiTiKS'^Roolsweirtlest,  tatte  bitter,  but  not  nn* 

[deasant.    Containinir  a  resin,  extractive,  lignine,  feca- 
a,  amarioe,  aud  a  colonug  matter,  which  dies  the  eolu- 
tionared. 

PROPERTIES— Both  species  are  ematio, catMrue. 
and  tonic,  but  the  Gr.  stipulacea  is  by  faf  tw  oeKaid 
strongest.  It  has  eveu  happened  that  the  G.  trifoliata 
has  proTOd  inert  in  some  cases,  when  old,  or  taken  from 
cnltWated  fliiitai  while*  the  G,  Btipmlaumhrn  Mfor 
failed,  and  supersedes  the  Ipecac  in  commoi  p»10liCO 
throughout  the  west.  It  is  as  mild  and  efficient,  mflder 
than  the  Euphorbia  coroUiUet.  The  roots  are  collect- 
ed in  the  fall,  and  kept  in  many  stores:  the  bark  of  the 
root  is  chiefly  used,  but  the  woody  part  fo  BOt  hwt,  at 
6up;)osed.  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of 
the  powder.  It  operates  often  also  as  a  cathartic.  In 
snmU  doaaa  it  becomes  a  tonic,  and  is.  tisad  in  intar- 
mittents.  The  Indiana  employed  it,  and  took  larger 
doses  or  strong  decoctions  of  it,  which  operated  riolent- 
ly;  this  practice  is  yet  followed,  and  brings  on  debility. 
Eberle  has  soccessfnlly  used  the  G.  tfifoliala  in  dys- 
pepsia; also  ia  dysaataiy  with  opi}im.  Itisj(i^iB 
daeoettoalohoisasaadoattla,as,atOBieand  digsMfO. 

Thk  conyeAtual  ohiirch  of  Nazareth  io hand- 
some, though  iijferior  to  that  of  St.  Giovanni.— 
F  rom  the  centre  ofuie  if^eotern  entrance,  a  broad 
night  of  steps  leads  ctowlltwtgfatto,  and  on  each 

flank  is  another*fli|j{ht  leaiKm;  up  to  the  high  al- 
tar. In  the  grotte/or  rather  just  at  its  entrance, 
is  reported  to  hflffe  stopd  the  mcmorabld  house  of 
the  Madonna,  wliich  was  miraculously  removed 
to  I.orctto;  and«>nie  holes  in  tlic  rock  are  P^^- 
ed  out  as  the  places  in  vddch  the  beams  restdd. 
Though  the  house  itself  has  disappeared,  yet  the 
exact  spot  iu  u  liicli  the  Incarnation  took  place 
is  still  preserved  with  rcliuious  aocui^cy.  Two 
broken  pilUofe  indicate  the  place  whe  re  ^'toijd 
the  announciuGr  ancel;  and  the  scat  of  the  Virgia 
IS  occupied  by  an  altar,  on  w  hich  Mazes,  in  letr« 
tfifS  of  gold,  tJie  awful  inscription: —  # 
UIG  yerbuqi  caro  fuciui^  est.. 
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WIT  AND  SENTIMENT. 


Shendan  is  reported  to  have  once  faUen  into  a 
coal-cellar  on  bis  way  home  after  a  good  sup- 
per at  Drury.lane;  and  his  abuse  of  the  vender, 
for  not  keeping  a  light  at  the  cellar-door,  was 

warmly  retorted  by  his  wife.    *D  n  it,'  cried 

Sheridan,  who  was  not  hurt,  'do  you  think  I 
want  to  pocket  your  coals?'— 'No!'  retorted  the 
wench,  ♦but  your  nose  may  set  the  coal-hole  on 
fire.' 

fl 

An  English  writer  has  computed  that  half  of 
a  woman's  chances  of  marriage  are  goce  when 
she  has  completed  her  twentieth  y.ear;At  twen- 
ty-three,  three-fourths  of  her  opportunities  have 
vanished;  and  at  twenty-six,  seven  eighths.  So 
girls,  we  advise  you  to  cut  the  cards  according. 

< 

Some  caution  is  requisite  in  passing  our  opin 
ion  upon  Btangers;  a  caution,  however,  which 
few  of  us  adopt.  At  a  public  levee  of  the 
court  of  St.  James,  a  gentleman  said  to 
Lord  Chesterfield— pray,  my  lord,  who  is  that 
tall  awkward  woman  yonder?  That  lady,  sir- 
replied  Lord  Chesterfield,  is— my  sister.  The 
gentleman  reddened  with  confusion,  and  stam- 
mered out— no,  no,  my  Lord,  I  beg  your  pardon: 
I  mean  that  ugly  woman,  who  stands  next  to  the 
Queen.  That  lady,  Sir  answered  Lord  Chester 
field,  calmly— that  lady,  air,  ia— wiy  wife. 

FtTLmcss  OF  Joy. — A  man  observed  to  his 
wife,  that  she  was  beautiful,  dutiful,  youthful, 
plentiful  and  an  arm  full. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  CENSUS  DIALOGITE. 
Census  man.— But  who  is  the  head  of  the 
family? 

Mrs.  0' FIynn.—Och\ bless  ye,  honey— its  all 
head  and  no  head— they're  all  for  themselves. 

Census  man. — How  many  are  there  in  your 
family? 

Mrs.  0*^Flynn. — Is  it  that  you  wish  to  know? 
If  you've  got  a  piece  of  chalk,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  in 
the  twinkling  of  a  bed  post.  Let  me  see  there's 
Duke  Laney,  and  his  gang  of  waddlers,  that's 
fourteen;  there's  Faddy  O'Rourko,  his  wife  and 
twelve  children— there's  John  McGogglea,  the 
well  digger,  and  Jemmy  O'Reilley,  the  bog- 
trotter;  there's  my  seven  darters  with  their  hus- 
bands, and  betwixt  them,  twenty-seven  as  sweet 
little  ones  as  you'd  wish  to  clap  your  ugly  eyes 
upon — and  there's  myself  and  Teddy,  and  our 
five  sons,  with  their  wives  and  twenty-three 
young  'uns— besides  six  lodgers  and  fourteen 
boarders. 

Cbaitos. — A  sailor  looking  serious  in  a  cer- 
tain chapel  in  Boston,  was  asked  by  the  clergy- 
man if  he  felt  any  change — whereupon  the  tar 
pat  hta  band  iato  his  pocket  aad  said  '  no,  not  a 
cent.' 

52* 


SiMiLiBs — *1  hope  I  don't  intrude,'  as  the 
knife  said  to  the  oyster.  *Come  in,'  as  the  spi- 
der said  to  the  fly.'  'Come  on,'  as  the  man  said 
to  his  boot.  '  You  make  me  blush,'  as  the 
lobster  cried*  out  to  the  saucepan.  *  I  am  all  in 
a  stew,*  as  the  shin  bone  said  to  the  soup  ket- 
tle. •   

In  a  party  the  other  evening  where  the  merits 
of  ihe  Dundonnel  case  was  warmly  discuss- 
ed, a  gentleman  who  contended  against  the  opi. 
nion  of  a  lady,  for  the  insanity  of  the  late  Laird, 
observed,  «•  what  do  you  say.  Madam,  to  a  per- 
son lying  down  on  his  back,  and  allowing  fowls 
to  feed  off  his  body?"  *'A11  you  can  make  of 
that,"  said  the  lady,  "is  that,  like  many  other 
married  men,  he  was  henpecked.'* 

Might  and  Maix. — Lord  Charles  Somerset 
was  telling  a  long  story  about  his  walking  in 
the  woods  at  the  Cape  one  day  when  he  came 
Suddenly  upon  a  huge  shaggy  lion.  Thinking 
to  frighten  him»"  said  the  noble  Lord,  *«  I  ran 
at  him  with  all  my  might.'*  "  Whereupon," 
said  another,  interrupmg,  "  he  ran  away  with 
all  his  mane."  "Just  so,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship.   

The  monkeys  of  Exeter  change  in  London, 
osed  to  be  confined  m  a  row  of  narrow  cages, 
each  of  which  had  a  pan  in  the  centre  of  it, 
front  for  the  monkeys'  food.  When  all  the 
monkeys  were  supplied  with  their  messes,  is 
was  observable  that  scarcely  any  of  them  eat 
of  his  own  pan.  Each  thrust  his  arms  through 
the  bars,  and  robbed  his'  right  or  left  hand 
neighbor.  Half  what  was  so  seized,  was  spilt 
and  lost  in  the  conveyance:  and  while  one  mon- 
key was  so  unprofitably  engaged  in  phmdering, 
his  own  pan  was  exposed  to  similar  depreda- 
tions.   The  mingled  knavery  and  absurdity  wat 

shockingly  human.   

During  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  a 
gentleman  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  adver- 
sary in  a  nocturnal  rencontre  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid.  As  he  was  leaning  against  the  door  be 
perceived  to  his  astonishment,  a  brilhant  lifrht 
m  the  church.— He  had  sufficient  courage  to  ad- 
vance towards  tlic  light,  but  T«as  seized  with  in- 
expressible horror  at  the  sight  of  a  female  figure, 
clothed  in  white,  which  ascendbd  from  one  of  the 
vaults,  holding  a  bloody  knife  in  her  hand. 
"What  do  you  want  here?"  cried  she,  with  a 
wild  loyk  and  a  harsh  threatemng  tone^  as  she 
approached  him.  The  poor  man  who,  before  she 
spoke,  had  taken  her  for  an  apparition,  quivered 
in  every  hmb  and  related  his  adventure  without 
any  reserve.  "  You  are  in  my  power,"  replied 
she,  "  but  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me;  I 
am  a  murderer  like  yourself.— I  belong  to  a  fa- 
mily of  distinction ;  a  base  and  perjured  man  has. 
ruined  me,  and  boasted  over  ray  weakness  and 
creduTity.  His  life  has  paid  the  forfeit  of  hia 
guilt.  But  this  sacrifice  was  not  sufficient  for 
betrayed  and  insulted  love :  I  bribed  the  sextor* 
—I  have  been  down  into  his  vault — I  have  rent 
Lhis  false  heart  out  of  his  body — and  thus  I  serve 
I  the  heart  of  a  traitgr."  With  these  words  sh» 
tore  it  in  pieces  with  both  bands  and  then  tram- 
pled it  nadcr  her  feet. 
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Oar    last  farewell 


There  oft  »*  Pre  gaz'd   on    thy  imilet 

Express. 


Vft   fr&z'd  on   thy      smiles     de  -  light  -  cd,       And  there 

iz!     i*>  r!!i  iIIL 


I'll    part  from 


thee. 


Is .  a  -    bel!        Is  -  a  -   bel !       Is  -  a 


bet!         One     look,     tho'  that    look  is 


1^        sorrow }       Fare  thee   well !      faro  Ihce   weH  !  fare  thee 


— :r — ^ 

well !         Far  hence 


I 


0- 


i 


shall 


wander 


to 


morrow ; 


Ah 


me 


Ah 


imc : 


Park  is  my  doom,  and  from  tkce  I  sever, 

Whom  I  have  lov'd  alone ; 
*Twere  cruel  to  link  thy^  fate  for  ever, 

With  sorrows  like  my  own. 
Qo  smilo  on  livelier  friends,  and  nerer 

Lament  me  when  I'm  gone ; 
To  smile  on  livelier  friends,  and  never  ■ 

Lament  roe  when  I'm 
Isabel!  If abel !.&c 


And  when  si  length  in  these  lovely  bowers, 

Some  happier  yootb  you  see ; 
And  you  cull  for  him  Spring's  sweetest  flowers. 

And  he  sings  of  love  to  thee  : 
When  you  laugh  with  him  at  these  vanish'd  boors, 

Oh !  tell  him  to  love  like  rae. 
When  you  laugh  with  him  at  these  Tantab'd  hoprs^ 

Ub !  tell  him  to  love  like  me. 
I$a^eU  Isabel  !  &c. 
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Fancy, ihitt  from  the  bow  that  spans  the  sky, 
nriiig»colour«.  Jipp'd  iii  licaveu  tliat  never  die. 

HORACE  irv  PHILADELPHIA. 
ODE  VIH.— TO  NANCY  LAKE. 
"Lydia,  die  per  omnes,"  &c. 
Nancy,  by  all  the  saints  above, 

By  those  in  purgatorial  pains, 
Tell  me  why  you,  with  qin  and  love, 
Intoxicate  young  Toby's  brains? 
The  hopeful  youth  can  no  where  now  be  found, 
But  at  your  bar  with  mugs  and  bottles  crovvn'd. 
No  Ionn;er  now  does  lie  parad« 

In  Chesnut  street  to  take  the  air, 
Or  seat  himself  beneath  the  shade 
Of  trecii  in  Independence  sqiiare; 
He  never  there  is  view'd— becauae,  I  ween, 
No  dram-shop  opens  on  that  lovely  «ceue; 

No  Nancy  Lake,  with  fairy  tread, 

Appears  upon  thnt  vernant  ground; 
But  at  the  sixu  of  Jackson's  bead, 

Both  Nancy  Lake  and  gin  are  found- 
So  Toby  loves  at  Jackson's  head  to  be, 
A  pretty  bar-maid  and  a  glass  to  ^e. 

And  well  he  may,  for  sure  that  face. 
That  form  so  exquisito,  mij^ht  win 
A  saint  bis  throttle  to  disgrace 
With  potent  draughts  of  beer  ind  gin; 
He  that  forbears  to  kins  thee  when  he  can, 
May  be  a  brute — but  surely  is  no  man. 

And  he  that  hates  a  cheerful  glass, 

Is  ten  times  worse  than  any  bcaht; 
For  even  a  monkey  or  an  ass. 
Is  f  onietimes  sociable  at  least. 
O,  Nancy  Lake,  thy  kisses  and  thy  beer, 
Are  sweet  and  bitter  banishers  of  care! 

On  horseback  Toby  used  to  ride, 

When  Sunday's  hours  of  gladness  came; 
But  never  lately  has  he  tried 
To  seek  for  an  oquesthan's  fame; 
All-powerful  love  arrests  ambition's  course. 
And  checks  the  pi-Ogress  ol  the  foaming  horse; 

At  billiards  now  is  seen  no  mora  -   .  ■ 

That 

nink  of  fashion.  Toby  Gray, 
Ilis  brethren  of  ihe  cue  deplore 
Their  former  comrade— far  away; 
They  know  not  where  he  is— but  I  know  welJ, 
Bound  fast,  enchantress,  in  thy  nia;jic  speil. 

Dear  girl,  discard  the  stupid  sot, 
And  take  another  to  your  arms; 
My  love  as  his  is  quite  as  hot, 

And  1  as  much  admire  your  charmt; 
Then,  Nancy,  let  vour  future  kisses  be 
Debarr'd  from  Toby  and  reserved  for  xnc. 

SILVER-HEAD'S  REFLECTIONS. 

The  sun  declining:  sunk  into  the  west. 
The  tumuli  of  the  day  was  hnsb'd  to  rest, 
And  not  a  sound  was  wafted  through  the  air, 
As  Silver-Head  sat  musing  in  hia  chair. 


"  I  have  been  yonng,"  said  he,  "  bnt  now  am  old; 
Since  I  have  lived  a  thousand  sons  have  roU'd; 
A  thousand  scenes  been  acted  on  the  earth 
Between  this  day  and  that  which  gave  me  birtb. 

'*  I've  lov'd  the  world,  and  have  pursn'd  it  long- 
Have  sought  for  peace,  but  often  sought  it  wrong; 
But  now  I'll  not  complain— I  soon  must  die, 
And  in  the  mould'ring  urn  my  bones  will  liOt 

The  time  is  near  to  hand  wb  en  o'er  mj  grave 
The  weepmg  willow's  flexile  top  shall  wave; 
When  few  there'll  be  that  know,  and  none  that  care 
Whose  dust  beneath  that  tree  lies  wasting  there. 

"  I  do  remember  well  my  youthful  day, 
When,  blithe  and  merry  as  the  month  of  May, 
I  smoothly  glided  down  life's  purling  stream, 
Indulging  hopes  that  vanish'd  as  a  dream. 

"  I  thought  that  brighter  days  yet  lay  before, 
And  future  pleasures  counted  o'er  and  o'er; 
But  time  roll'd  on — year  after  year  went  by, 
And  still  as  much  unsatisfi'd  was  I. 

*'  But  now,  without  a  sigh,  without  a  tear, 
Without  regret,  I'll  end  my  being  here — 
I  am  prepar'd  to  meet  man's  common  doom. 
Bid  earth  farewell,  and  welcome  to  the  tomb.** 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BARD. 


IIOIAN  GREATNESS. 

What  is  human  greatness? 

Is  It  that 

Yclept  immortal  glory  by  the  world, 

C)r  deeds  for  which  the  monument  is  rear'd. 

Inscribed  with  characters  which  toll  a  tale 

Of  cities  sack'd  and  many  a  widow's  woes 

And  orphan'^  tears?    Or  doth  it  live  in  him 

Who,  like  another  Macedonian  mad. 

Still  not  content  to  drench  one  world  in  tears. 

Sits  down  and  weejts  for  other  worlds  lo  conquer. 

And  to  baptise  in  blood?   Or  hath  it  he. 

Who  like  another  Caisar,  or  the  scourge 

Of  modern  Europe,  gives  the  boundless  rein 

To  hirambition,  and  sees  thousands  die 

To  grace  his  triumph  and  to  gild  his  tomb? 

Nay,  tho'  the  world  applauds  the  more,  the  more 

Of  blood  they>hed  and  cause  of  human  wo; 

Yef  they  are  murderers  on  a  boundless  scale. 

Ten  thousand  times  more  black  in  Heaven's  sight. 

Than  he  who  from  one  victim's  breast  bath  caus'd 

To  gush  the  gore  of  life.    The  one  condemn'd 

By  a  too  partial  world  lo  chains  and  death 

Of  deepest  degrada  ion,  while  the  slave 

Of  sntiateless  ambition,  who  hath  made 

A  thousand  widows  mourn  their  mnrder'd  hopes. 

Hears  in  his  ears  ike  clarion  blast  of  fame. 

And  feels  upon  his  bloody  brow  tho  wreath 

Of  radiant  renown.    Nor  yet  repaid 

For  millions  murdered  at  ambition's  shrine. 

The  world  weeps  at  his  rais^hty  death,  and  boilds 

The  marble  mausoleum  o'er  his  dust, 

Inscribed  with  deathless  glory. 

What  is  human  greatness? 
Ha;h  it  he  who  like  the  inflated  frog, 
Swells  up  wilh  pride  elated  at  the  drofs 
Dug  from  the  earth  in  which  he  must  lie  down? 
Nay,  buiDAn  greatness  never  can  depend 
On  wealth  or  aujht  external;  it  must  be 
Compounded  of  the  essence  of  the  soul. 
And  njuiisb'd  by  those  principles  opposed 
To  grovelling  for  lucre.    Talents  given 
To  misers  and  to  mighty  minds  are  wide. 
Ay,  wide  in  their  extremes  as  night  and  day— 
As  planets  distant  or  as  vice  and  virtue. 

Human  greatness  lives 
In  minds  constructed  of  superior  stuff- 
la  minds  capacitated  for  those  deeds 
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Which  CtESW  ne»er  achict'd,  oj  GaV'*'- 

nithle«  coi.q'ror  dreamt  of  ^      pow  r- 
Mind.  that  have  made  a  conquest  of  ambiUon. 
And  guided  boi8t'rou.  paasions  with  the  rein 
Of  reason  wid  religion,  and  l^ave  borne 
The  flood  of  high  proipentv  with  calm 

And  meek  humility,  t^c^O" ^     '  ,i.r^ 
lid  greater  .till,  perhap.,  the  man  who  dare. 
To  stand  onmoy'damid  the  storms  of  life, 
And  dread  adversity,  erecting  high 
Bis  head  above  the  tempest,  like  P/j'^ 
Sf  some  tall  mountain  peering  o'er  the  clouds 
MajesUc  and  unmoved,  tho'  often  scathed 
By  the  live  lightning  leapmg  o'er  i  s  brow. 
aV  such  are  miehty  deeds  more  glo"OM  far 
T^an  e'er"  ere  known  upon  the  ^eld  ot  carnage, 
Or  yet  inscribed  upon  the  conqueror'a  tomb; 
The  mightieat  works  man  ever  yet  perform  d. 
Were  to  resist  ambition  in  the  hour 
Of  flush  prosperity,  and  to 
His  dignity  and  firmness  in  bis  lali; 
For  nothing  so  unmans  the  common  mind 
As  loss  of  lucre;  man  may  lose  all  else 
And  still  live  on,  but  ruin'd  fortune  provea 
The  fatal  blow  to  hope,  and  soon  winds  up 
With ii  untimely  death.    Hence,  greatness  l.ea 
In  deeds  most  difficult  which  most  conduce 
To  human  happiness  and  general  |Ood; 
The  example  IS  worth  all  the  deeds  inscnb  d 
iTn/^fi  f  hp  scroll  of  fame,  of  ciiies  sacU  a, 
KlaugMe^M  hosts.  «nce  Ph.lip's  haughty  son 
Ev'n  tauiht  his  father  how  to  s  ay  a  wor  u. 
There  are  three  grades  of  warriors,  and  the  last 

greaus?  ol  t^m  all.   The  firat  are  those 
Who  immolate  themselves  «pon  the  shrine 
Ol  one  roan's  vain  ambition;  and  the  next, 
The  palriot's  train  who  in  their  country's  cause, 
Yield  up  their  lives  to  liberiy-the  last, 
Led  on  by  virtue  shed  no  blood,  but  save 
The  sad  necessitv  of  murderous  war; 
Yet  fight  the  greatest  of  aU  batUe,  fought 
The  battle  of  the  mind.  MILFOKU  UARU. 

THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER. 

There  is  an  hour  of  gen'ral  calm,  * 

Of  Bolitude  and  rest, 
When  recklesa  paasion,  joy  and  ear* 
No  more  can  move  the  brea»t;  ^ 
When  all  the  aims  of  life  appear  ' 

Delusive,  weak  and  vain. 
And  deep  and  solemn  thought  doth  flaj^ 

Across  the  weary  brain. 
»Tn  then  before  that  dreadful  pow'r, 

Omnipotent,  unseen, 
Pavilion'd  on  his  glorious  throne 

In  majesty  seren^; 
Who,  with  a  n^ver- sleeping  eye; 

This  atom  world  surveys— 
The  soul  may  bend  in  sflenl  awe,  ^ 

hi  gratitude  and  praise.  •  ^ 

Then— at  the  stilly  midnight-hxiart 

To  His  aUentive  ear, 
Pour  forth  thy  arde.t,  grateful  prayer. 

Meek,  contrite  and  sincere. 
Ho  brighter,  purer,  worthier  gi«, 

No  off'ring  more  divine, 
Breath'd  from  the  heart,  can  e'er  ascend 

To  His  celestial  shrine. 
Go,  child  of  dost!  before  His  throng 

And  humble  thy  proud  heart. 
And  if,  at  mam'ry  of  thy  crimes, 

Repentant  tears  should  atart, 
Indulge  the  grief— it  is  to  thee 
A  blesaing— kindly  g'^en— 
1o  wean  thy  troubled  soul  from  e«nB, 
Aad&xitupwiHeaT'B.  CARLOS. 


HORACE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

ODE  X.-TO  Wm.  Wirt,  Esq.  late  Attornet 
Gbhkral  of  the  Ukited  States. 
Mercuri  facunde  nepos  Atlantis,  sc. 
Wirt,  (aueni  grandson  of-the  Lord  knowi  whom,) 

Whise  eloquence  can  fierce  attorniea  Ume, 
Be  not  offended  if  the  bard  presume 

To  hang  an  ode  upon  thy  glorious  name. 
I  do  not  praise  thee  for  thy  statesman's  crown» 

And  civic  honors  that  around  thee  shone, 
Forensic  skill  shall  be  thy  chief  ^^^0]^*..  ^„ 
And  taste  and  learning  claim  thee  for  their  own* 

Far  more  ennobled,  in  a  humbled  state, 

ArTminds  in  which  the  fount  of  gen.o.  tpringa. 
Than  wealthy  fools,  (by  fools  misnomered  great,) 

And  all  the  atupid  progeny  of  kings. 
O.  love  of  conntry!-at  thy  shrine  I  bend, 

Each  thou-ht  devoted  to  the  public  weal; 
Thou  guardian  power,  more  potent  to  detend 

Thtm  gates  of  brass  and  batUements  of  steeK 
By  thee  inspired,  a  pUn  I  shall  propose, 
If  Wirt  his  counsel  and  assistance  join, 
To  free  our  nation  from  a  ho«t  of  woes. 

And  help  an  art  of  origin  divine: 
The  art  of  scribbling-this  shall  be,  in  shorty 
Our  plan  the  expense  of  paper  to  retrench; 
We'll  institute  a  literary  court,         ...  • 
In  wSich.  of  courae,  shaU  Irving  Uke  the  bench. 

And  thou,  O  lawyer  of  immortal  fame, 

(Experienced  in  all  kinds  of  wordy  war,) 
Shalt  take  the  attorney  general's  P^^.  "".^  """'^ 
And  summons  would-be  authors  to  the  bar. 

Next  comes  our  cod.  of  good  and  ^bolesome  laws, 
Not  England's  lex  non  ,cnp(a-madft  the  cloak 
Of  much  oppression-nor  old  Black*tone's  flaws, 
Nor  jet  the  whims  and  droUeriea  of  Coke. 

Sound  legal  justice,  strict,  but  leinpered  well 

With  reason's  rays  and  mercy's  warmth  benign. 
We'll  not  condemn  with  candle,  book  and  bell, 
But^ven  in  damning  shall  our  goodness  shine. 

Writers  of  epics,  for  the  first  offence 

Shall  surely  pay  a  most  enormous  bne, 
Consisting  of  tfee  sum  of  eighteen  pence 
For  every  silly,  lame  and  laggard  line. 

Ifihat  won't  do,  imprison  them  in  cells 

Sii  yea?.,  wi  h  bread  and  water  fet  their  ood- 
So  deep  ?ha\  none  may  heorthtir  dssic  yells; 

ThU  cou!"  ""^y  be  productive  of  much  good. 
All  novelists  whose  sober  works  exceed 
^  T^Jee  vo  umes,  shall  be  hanged-lbeirpages  damu'd. 
And  all  Who  dare  such  brainless  book?  to  read. 
Shall  have  their  throata  with  tar  and  oakum  crammed.- 

Dramatic  authors,  (save  a  chosen  few, ) 

Shall  go  to  work  on  rail-roads  and  canala. 
And  all  the  sighing,  sonnetteering  crew 
Make  artificial  flowers  lo  please  the  gal*. 

All  literarr  piratea,  who  make  free 

With  others'  works,  in  .  ^ 

In  Walnut  street  nine  months  immured  shall  be, 
Debair'd  from  gin,  beer,  claret,  port  and  brandy. 

To  save  the  tren  ranch  labor,  every  fellow 

Who  prints  a  pamphlet  of  six  sheets  or  more, 
Array'd  ia  covers  of  green,  blue  or  yellow. 
Shall  be  condemn'd  to  death  and  damn'd  encore,. 

But  if  he  should  escape  o»er  SjT'l'^^yj;  . 

Bv  means  ot  pistol,  halter,  knife  or  rial, 
We'll  send  a  capjias  off  to  purgatory,  . 
.    4pd.  bnng  the  raswl  back  to  .tand  h«4naL. 
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AN  EPISTLE  TO  A  . 

•«  Fulfil  thine  promwei."— Pro?. 

Poett,  they  say,  are  exquisite  in  feelioz; 

I  don't  know  why  they  say  so,  but  tney  do- 
Proficients  in  the  arts  of  rhyming,  too,  and— stealing, 

Ideae,  I  mean,  and  nothing  eUe,  for  you 
Must  not  conceive  me  goilty  of  revealing 

That,  which  if  false,  I  shared  in,  or  if  trne; 
Besides,  you  know,  ideas  are  so  changeable — 
And  then  there  are  no  laws  for  things  iniangible.  ^ 
But  folks  say  too,  they're  to  extremely  kind, 

That  poets'  promises  resemble  that, 
Which,  of  all  things,  the  ficklcst  is— the  wind, 

Or  any  thing  that's  frail,  or  soon  forgot: 
A  stale,  old  maxim  'tis,  and  one  you'll  nod 

That  has  outliv'd  the  age  for  which  'twas  wrote— 
The  threadbare  axiom  of  some  stern  disputcr, 
And  in  my  case,  at  least,  egregiously  outre. 
Not  that  I'd  boast,  exclusirely,  possession 

Of  that,  which  all,  however  lowly,  claim; 
Honor's  a  thing  adjunct  to  no  relation — 

And  howe'er  some  may  think  it  but  a  name, 
But  few,  I  guess,  would  grant  it  their  profession— 

And  he  who  should  were  certainly  to  blame; 
For  whoso  calls  himself  a  rogue  or  thief, 
Need  not  be  startled  if  he  gains  belief. 
**  Why  master  S  x's  getting  quite  jocose;" 

Methinks  I  hear  you  wnisper,  with  a  leer 
Sufficiently  distinciive  to  disclose 

That  you  believe  my  jesting  insincere. 
Or  made,  like  modern  garments,  (can't  say  clothu,) 

To  hide  the  form  that  is  not  regular: 
A  covering  but  for  things  we  want  unseen, 
Like  bishop  sleeves  for  arms  a  little  lean. 
Weil,  to  be  serious  then,  I'll  speak  of  him 

Whose  highest  bliss  was  once  to  call  thee  friend; 
Vile  thou  may'st  noio  believe  him,  and  may'st  deem 

Him  fouler  far  than  Hades'  blackest  fiend— 
Tet  is  he  guiltless,  tho'  he  guilty  seem, 

And  did  not  pride  (that  demon)  scorn  to  bend, 
Truth  might  her  sacred  chronicles  unfold, 
And  all  be  uttered  bid  thee  there  behold. 
I  did  not  think  it  possible  you  could 

Have  utteHd  words  so  painfully  sever*— 
(You'll  understand  me  tho'  none  other  should;) 

Nor  can  I  yet  imagine,  to  speak  fair, 
Ton  acted  so  intentionally  rude: 

You  see  I'm  growing  serious — but  I  fear 
If  I  don't  drop  the  subject,  I  shall  bluster, 
And  that  were  not  quite  tfpropos  A  . 

For,  tell  the  troth,  I  feel  a^ittle  furious 

Whene'er  I  think  on  why  you're  so  offended; 

Should  he  in  visits  have  been  more  penurious?— 
Alas!  those  viiits  were  not  ill  intended; 

Perhaps  his  features  were — ♦  a  little  curious'— 
Faith!  he  had  better  go  and  get  them  mended! 

Say  to  h^s  Maker — "  this  ungraceful  phiz 

Is  all  that  mars  my  prospects,  sir,  of  bliss!" 

"La!  what  a  fuss" — it*t  probable  you'll  say, 
**  He  makes  upon  so-trivial  an  occasion.'" 

Falsehood,  and  slander,  are  no  trivial  charges! — Nayi 
It  cannot  be  a  trivial  imputation, 

To  brand  with  vices  of  the  blackest  dye 
Feelings  that  with  abhorrence  would  their  iway  shun! 

But '  nil  desperandum'  is  my  old  resource. 

And  '  cede  Deo'  follows  then  of  course. 

Nay,  look  not  sour,  nor  lengthen  out  that  face 

Into  a  visage  full  as  long  as — mine: 
'  Cherish  not  anger,  brother' — some  one  says, 

I  don't  know  who— but  as  it  suits  you  fine, 
And  fits  into  my  stanza  with  such  ease. 

You're  welcome  to  it; — I  must  go  and  dine— 
I  would  not  lose  my  dinner  for  a  moiety 
Of  half  the  precious  sayings  in  society.  SENEX* 


THE  VICTIM.* 

"A  tear!  can  tears  suffice?"— Yodng. 

I  saw  a  weeping  mother.   On  her  brow 

The  dew  of  sorrow  hung  full  heavily. 

I  beard  her  deep-drawn  sigh,  and  then  the  low. 

Soft  whisperings  of  her  prayer,  as  it  rose 

Like  incense  from  an  unpolluted  shrine, 

lo  that  high  heaven,  towards  which,  with  bandj 

Uprais'd  in  supplication,  and  with  eyes 

Gushing  in  all  a  mother's  tenderness— 

She  bow'd  in  holy  aspirations  for 

The  slumbers  of  her  child. 

But  it  slept  not. 
What  means  its  infant  wailings?  Why  so  long 
Pturs  from  its  little  throat  the  tones  of  grief?- 
Alas!  hath  fell  disease  secured  a  prey 
In  one  so  innocent,  so  helpless? — Hath 
The  strong  arm  of  Death — that  monarch,  who 
Still  draws  upon  his  exchequer,  the  world. 
And  bids  it  pay  in  life-breath  for  the  hours 
That  he  hath  granted— haih  malignant  Death 
Proclaim'd  his  enmity  to  one  so  weak? 

Sec,  see,  that  mourning  mother! — Why 
Sinks  she  upon  her  knees  so  sadly  there — 
Whilst  her  big-swollen  bosom  seems  as  if  'twould  burst 
Wiih  its  deep  sobbings?    Hark,  her  earnest  prayer! 
Hark,  how  she  pleads  with  heav'n!  how  she  ravts 
For  that  frail,  trembling,  little  one!— And  now. 
Wild  with  despair,  she  cries  upon  her  God 
That  he  might  crush  them  in  his  mercy! — Now, 
Now  how  frantic!  Madness  hath  seiz'd  that  mother! 
High  is  her  maniac  arm  uprais'd — and  io. 
Destruction  hovers  o'er  that  helpless  child! 
But  see,  a  mother's  love  has  conqucr'd!  Quick 
To  her  dry,  parched  breast,  she  hugs  her  babe. 
Alas,  it  yields  nought!  The  tideless  stream 
No  longer  fioweth  as  'twas  wont:  the  fount 
Of  nftture  is  exhausted! 

Well  she  knew  it! 
Full  well  that  starving  mother  knew— full  well 
She  felt  that  it  was  vainly  done— but  0,_ 
What  will  not  hope,  rash,  reckless  hope,  impel 
A  parent  for  her  child,  her  safferlng  child? 
^  ♦  *  ♦ 

Reader!  art  thou  a  husband?  Hast  thou  known 
Ail  the  sweet  joys  that  wait  connubial  love? 
Say,  art  thou  he  on  whom  one  being's  hopes, 
One  being's  soul,  heart,  heaven,  have  centred? 
For  whom  one  bosom  may  have  throbb'd — and  all 
The  fund  affections  have  been  treasur'dup 
In  their  deep  chambcrings? — Art  thou? — 

There  was  one 
Who  should  have  chorish'd  her:  Vot  she 
Was  not  alone  in  this  bleak  world — and  he, 
Yes,  he  did  love  her!  And  awhile  it  seem'd 
As  if  the  spirits  who  encircle  earth  > 
With  their  suggestions,  had  conjoin'd  to  make 
Them  exquiiiil'ely  blest!— Years  roU'd  on; 
Time  sped  unnotic'd  on  his  tireless  wings; 
And  with  bim  sped  the  charms  which  youth  had  giv'n 
To  that  once  lovely  bride.    Coldness  was  seen 
Piciur'd  upon  his  brow — the  brow  of  him 
Who  at  the  altar's  holy  front  had  vow'd 
His  heart  to  love  and  constancy!    *  * 

Other  joys  had  wean'd  his  heart  from  home! 
And  oft,  when  the  dim,  flickering  lamp,  had  told. 
With  waning  voice,  the  season  of  repose, 
Hath  she,  that  pale,  sad,  broken-hearted  one — 
Hath  she  sat  counting  the  cold  minute  o'er, 
Haih  tolled,  as  'twere,  in  passing,  on  her  heart. 
The  absence  of  her  love.    Many  a  tear 
Stole,  like  a  dew-drop,  down  that  pallid  cheek; 
And  many  a  sigh  from  its  recesses  burst, 
As  clothed  in  all  a  mother's  fears,  she  gaz'd 
On  the  lone,  orpban'd  image  of  her  tbonghta. 
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Where  did  he  linger  then? — Alas!  he  bow'd 
Down  at  some  far-off  shrmc  of  blacknesi! — Tberei 
Where  the  rade  shout  of  maniac  laughter  rose 
Wildly  and  echoing;  where,  commingling,  met 
In  their  mad  orgies,  madder  spirits  still. 
To  drown  in  draughts  of  wo  the  hydra  grief: 
Where  the  pale  brow,  and  paler  cheek  is  seen, 
The  hloated  form,  and  the  deep-sunken  eye: 
Where  man,  proud  man,  still  undegraded,  seeks 
To  hide  'neath  damning  guilt  his  bau^kly  birth — 
There  was  be  seen!  And  there  bia  guilty  hour* 
Were  spent  in  ttiting  of  that  cup,  which  bell 
Still  drops  from  its  dire  limbee! — Soon 
It  torncd  a  deadly  chalice  on  bis  lip! 

«  *  «  • 

*Tii  over!  it  is  orer!  Sleep  hath  stolen 
Upon  that  hapless  pair!  and  sood,  the  worma 
Of  death,  shall  riot  on  those  slumberers. 
Where  tbe  bright  hearth  reflected  brighter  looks, 
And  tbe  glad  sunshine  of  a  peaceful  home 
Awoke  each  recreant  feeling — there  the  hoarse, 
The  deep-ton'd  knell,  tbe  exsequies  shall  be, 

And  then          ♦  ♦ 

My  aonl  sickens  at  tbe  thought! 

SENEX. 

*  A  circumstance  of  realitj^;  the  mother,  with  her 
child,  baring  starred  to  death  in  consequence  of  the  ba> 
bitoal  intemperance  of  her  husband. 

HORACE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

ODE  IX.— ON  CHERRY  AND  FAIRSTAR. 

<*  Vides,  ot  ilta  stet  nira  candidum,"  &c. 

Behold  the  mimic  mountain  on  whose  breast, 
By  scenic  art,  appears  a  snowy  rest; 
Its  frozen  summits  wreaths  of  rapour  wear 
Which  seem  to  chill  the  circumambient  air- 
Say,  has  the  wintry  blast  adraaced  so  soon. 
And  cold  December  ta'en  tbe  place  of  June? 
Has  half  tbe  cycle  of  the  year  been  lost. 
And  summer  fled  before  the  whit'ning  frost? 
No^when  the  prompter's  signal  shall  command, 
This  icy  mountain  must  no  longer  stand; 
Already  the  huge  mass  begins  to  more. 
And  in  its  place  appears  the  Aris  grore. 
They  come,  they  come! — ab,  no  Caucasiao  chain, 
No  rocks  congeal'd — unmelted  can  remain. 
Bail,  lovely  maiden,  and  more  lorely  boy,     •  ^ 
•Tis  yoors  a  fiery  monster  to  destroy — 
Toors  to  enchant  and  then  the  spell  remore, 
To  kindle  and  to  quell  the  flames  of  lore. 
O,  Beauty!  soul  of  each  terrestrial  bliss, 
Thou  chsirm  alike  of  future  worlds  and  this! 
What  depths  of  ocean  orvhat  Indian  mine. 
Shall  yield  its  treirtHviP&doi'n  thy  shrine? 
Asia  refulgent  heaps  oLdiamonds  brings. 
And  precious  pearlai^nMbuiaments  of  kings; 
Afric  unlocks  b^r  gold'ani^irory  stores, 
And  all  her  worka  of  ati  fii^  Enrof>e  ponrt; 
Yes,  erery  quarter  of  the  world  to  thee,  , 
O,  Beauty!  shall  a  tributary  be — 
For  know  the  trumpet  of  thy  praise  resounds 
Through  earth's  wide  range  and  ocean's  utmost  bdunds. 
Two  gifts  to  man  are  justly  deem'd  dirine, 
Enchanting  woman  and  delicious  wine; 
Just  as  thi^'re  used— a  blessing  or  a  bane. 
Bat  meant  for  use — since  nought  was  made  in  rain. 
These,  in  obedience  to  a  high  behest, 
We  now  enjoy — to  hear'n  resign  the  rest: 
And  why,  O  mortal,  would  you  seek  to  know 
What  future  good  your  destinies  bestow? 
The  present  day  we  justly  call  our  own, 
And  all  beyond's  a  waste,  untried,  unknown! 
With  wreaths  of  rosea  let  as  bind  our  brows, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  which  our  fate  allows. 
Beneath  the  Thespian  dome  we'll  sit  and  riew 
Scene*  that  surpass  e'en  those  which  naiure  drew-* 


See  lorely  Fair  Star's  unfls»umin»  grace, 
And  Cherry's  matchless  form  and  angel  facef— 
Children  of  Cyprus!  (if  that  name  you  choose,) 
With  you  my  theme — I  ask  no  fabled  muse 
To  breathe  her  spirit  o'er  the  Roman  lyre. 
And  teach  my  grovelling  fancy  to  aspire. 
Your  presence  shall  invigorate  these  rhymei^ 
Transferr'd  to  western,  from  Italian  climes: 
And  I,  the  bard,  as  yet  but  little  known, 
Resound  your  praises  to  advance  my  own. 

THE  LANDSCAPE. 
'Twas  ere,  and  o'er  the  arch  on  high, 
Soft  as  Italia's  tmsel'd  sky, 
Tbe  fleecy  clouds  in  white  flakes  driren 
Amid  the  golden  hues  of  Hear'n, 
Look'd  like  the  miniature  made  meek. 
When  mix'd  on  beauty's  milder  cheek. 
The  genial  Heart  of  Hearen  had  sped 
Down  to  bis  burning  ocean  bed, 
And  left  on  hill  and  Heaven  awhile, 
His  brilliant  blush  and  dying  smile. 
High  o'er  the  azure  arch  abore, 
Hung  chaste  Diana's  lamp  of  lore, 
And  silver  bow,  as  when  with  grace  4 
She  rode  her  charger  in  tbe  chase; 
At  that  dirinest  hour  of  day. 
Fair  Flora  and  her  maids  of  May, 
Were  out  amid  the  glades  and  grores. 
To  catch  aseep  the  laughing  loves, 
And  catch  from  echo''8  airy  cell. 
Their  praises  on  her  sylran  shell — 
Or  o'er  the  lucid  lake  again. 
To  bear  their  own  sympbonioHs  strain —  _^ 
Or  gace  upon  their  graceful  mien, 
Within  the  mighty  mirror  seen. 
Where,  as  in  their  own  bosoms  gir'n^ 
Was  the  reflection  of  a  Hear'n — 
Or  o'er  the  silver  bosom'd  bay,  -  \ 

That  stretches  in  wide  wast  away; 
In  pleasing  pensireness  to  mark 
The  bursting  billow  or  the  bark, 
Swept  by  the  angry  ocean's  might, 
To  distance  dim  away  from  sight; 
And  then  to  think  how  like  the  soul. 
The  wastes  of  waters  as  they  roll; 

When  calmly  they  reflect  all  Hear'n, 
How  like  when  storms  its  wares  control. 

By  tempests  and  tornadoes  driren; 
And  bow  like  hope  the  shadowy  bark,  '. 
That  dimly  fades  in  distance  dark, 
And  like  the  rainbow  that  appears,  ,j 
The  memory  of  youthful  years. 
That  rises  on  life's  clouded  day. 
From  glowing  fancy's  pencil  gay. 

Night,  with  her  sable  mantle,  soon 
Came  with  her  festival  o(  noon, 
The  silver  crescent  of  the  mooDf 

Like  modesty  retired; 
The  landscape  faded,  and  the  maids 
Of  fairy  May,  with  flowery  braid 
Retum'd  unto  their  sacred  shades. 

And  beauty's  self  expired. 
How  like  the  soft  and  sacred  light, 
That  fades  and  leaves  the  mind  in  night, 
Tbe  soul  from  rirtue  rudely  riven, 
When  darkness  shrouds  tbe  path  to  Heaven. 

  MILFORD  BARD. 

SUN  RISE. 

How  calm,  how  peaceful  seem  yon  eastern  tkies, 
As  slow  the  tints  of  early  morn  advance; 

While  from  beneath  Sol's  tranquil  beams  arise, 
And  with  soft  crimson  gild  the  wide  expanse. 

He  comes-^be  comes! — triumphant  o'er  the  nighty 
See  with  what  majesty  be  monnts  on  high; 

He  strides,  exulting  in  his  orb  of  light. 
While  mist  and  darkness  lar  hifftst  him  fl;. 
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Bail,  king  of  light!— onr  wtlcomes  ^etthcetefe, 
Hail  to  thee,  sovereign  of  the  magic  wand; 

Whim  tonrii  giTes  life  and  gladneaa  to  our  spher^ 
Once  more  we  hall  thee,  to  a  smiling  land. 

Tlie  lovely  captire,  fetter'd  in  his  cell, 

in  night's  gloom  gnilt'a  sottl  deprcwing  loadj 
No  eye  is  there,  to  mark  his  bosom's  swell — 

No  friendly  voice,  to  cheer  his  dark  abode. 

He  turns—and  turns— but  conscience  gires  no  res^ 
She  adds  new  anguish  to  his  gaUiag  chains; 

Yet,  when  thy  beams  fall  gently  o'er  his  breast, 
He  half  forgets  her  threat 'nings — and  their  paiot* 

The  tailor  tom'd  on  oeean*8  angry  wave, 
VVas  swift  approaching  to  the  hidden  rock; 

And  midst  the  aarkness  would  have  found — a  grave, 
Bnt  thoa  bait  coae  and  eav'd  him  firom  tlia  ibedt* 

The  wand'rer  waking  on  some  distant  track, 

At  thy  first  ray  the  rising  sigh  suppressed — 
Sprang  from  his  eooch,  tovrgt  bis  jonmey  back, 

And  chs|)  his  lovM  ones  to  his  ardent  breast* 

And  ohl  how  sweet  thy  gentle  tints  appear. 
Where  paie  diteaia  on  ileepless  pillow  lies; 

Dread  visions  there — the  sable  pall — the  bier, 
Night's  terror  pictures  to  the  suff'rer's  eyes. 

Woe-worn  and  reefleia  tluroagh  fbch  gloomy  hoar, 

Be  looks — and  longs— and  prays  to  view  thy  beam; 
Now  thou  hast  come  to  shed  thy  soothing  puw'r, 
And  drive  from  fiuB^  eaeh  ^Mtrarthig  dream. 

All  nature  greets  thee — and  creation's  face, 
Smiles  m  return  to  ev'ry  smile  of  thine; 

Men— -flocks — and  herds  with  joy  thy  beaaties  trace, 
While  plains  and  woodlands  in  new'ftplendor  shine. 

Yet,  far  more  bright,  and  with  more  placid  ray. 
The  SiTR  OF  RiORTBOUsNBSs  illumes  the  Mil; 

When  on  its  night  He  pours  the  beams  of  day, 
And  moral  sbades^and  mental  darkness  roll* 

Be,  dMWS  tbe  captive  how  be  may  be  freed, 
He,  warns  of  rocks  amidst  life's  raeing  foam; 

lie,  heals  the  wounds  that  sin  has  caus'U  to  blee^i 
And  light!  the  waBd*rar  to  «  biimfU  homo. 

And  thoa,  too  soon,  must  sink  in  shade  again, 
Though  fair,  how  transient  are  thy  cheering  ray|j 
'  Bnt  this  blest  Son,  as  hriUiant  will  remain. 

It  buru0  with  bright — eternal— qnenchless  ljl^. 

Oh!  reader,  wake — and  look  thou  on  that  San, 
Make  it  thy  guide — and  in  a  world  more  brigb^ 

When  Sol's  last  course  of  glory  shall  be  run, 
Thy  soul  will  shine  an  orb  of  purer  light. 
New  Brwmwiekf  JV.  /.  V——. 


ON  A  YOUNG  LADY'S  DEPARTURE  FROM 

PHILADELPHIA,  JUNE!,  IlSO. 
Ab,  dearest  U-nn-h,  at  whaie  loss  we  grieve, 
A  last  farewell  from  one  unknown,  receive; 
Should'st  thou  be  driven,  by  adverse  fortima 
Be  thine  tbe  pleasnn,  ours  alone  tbe  wo.  .  , 
IVIay*it  thoa  be  fuwwfld  with  tome  MthfaFfti^, 
May  roseate  health  on  all  thy  steps  attend, 
Salely  conduct  theo  to  thy  couch  at  eve, 
And  m  tha  mora  thy  first  saltote  raeeive; 
And  if  sweet  peace  df  mind  can  ever  dwell 
Where  Love,  Almighty  Love,  has  fixed  his  spell, 
Be  peace  of  mind  and  every  joy  thy  gtiest, 
While  none  but  Love's  soft  traosports  warm  thy  breast. 
Cold  warn  the  unfeeling  heart  iraieh  eoal4  refuse 
A  parting  tribnte  to  so  sweet  a  mase; 
Envious  the  hand  that  would  attempt  to  tear 
'ilie  laurel  chaplei  (Vom  thy  flowing  hair.  J 
Notsaeb  his  wi»U  who  now  attempts  the  lyr^ 
Warm'd  by  a  spark  of  thy  celestial  fire; 
Inipir'd  by  thee,  bis  rouse  has  dared  tbe  flight, 
Fays  hootage  to  thy  lays— then  links  in  endless  night. 

CAROLVS. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  — — 
««  Where  is  she  now?" — Not  among  the  choir, 

Where  oft  her  hymns  ofrpraiaa 
Bade  every  listening  ear  admire 
Her  rich,  melodlons  lays; 
Still  now  is  that  harmonious  breath. 
That  thrilling  voice  is  husb'd  in  deathi 

"  Where  is  she  now?" — In  vain  her  orphans  weep 

And  lisp  their  mother's  name, 
Tba  eyes  that  watch'd  their  infant  sleep 

Shall  never  wake  again; 
Sealed  in  that  long  and  deep  repast, 
The  silent  grave  alone  bestows. 

"  Where  is  she  now?" — Beneath  yon  grassy  zuooad, 

There  cold  and  pale  she  lies! — 
She  in  whom  worth  and  grace  were  found 

To  ebarm  e*en  strangers'  eyes; 

How  many  friends  lament  the  lot 
Of  her  who  can  be  ne'er  forgot. 

«« Where  is  she  now?" — Where  the  sainted  rest, 

Where  joys,  no  tongue  can  tell, 
Await  the  spirits  of  the  blest, 

And  endless  pleasoves  dwell; 

Prepared  for  those  like  her  who  trod^ 

The  narrow  path  that  leads  to  God.  B.  D. 

Mr.  Atkiwsoit — The  piece  headed  "  Ocean's 
Crown,"  I  found  in  a  lady's  Album,  which  wm  handed 
to  me,  with  the  nsoal  request  of  a  contribution  to  its 
pages.  As  it  was  a  subject,  faleolated  to  excite  tha 
feeiins;s  of  every  American,  the  answer  was  composed, 
and  placed  on  the  opposite  leaf.  If  yon  think  them 
worth  the  printer's  ink,"  please  to  gife  them  a  place 
in  the  Evening  Post. 

OCEAN'S  CROWN, 
A  crown,  on  ocean's  bosom  shone. 

With  pearls  bestudded  roond;^ 
A  lion,  daiffled  it  as  his  own, 
And  OB  eaeh  rival  frow^d. 

From  ev'ry  clime,  from  dV^ry  shore,' 

Was  brought  a  native  »enn; 
A  bribe,  that  still'd  the  lion's  roar, 
^nd  dadt'd  his  diadem. 

,  Fu1|  many  a  moon  the  crown  did  shina 
(i|k>cean'|  buoyant  breast^M^ 
fhm^^hind to  say  that  etowall mine, 
NOBA  Lao  durtdmoUst. 

THE  ANSWER.  ^ 
'  An  eagle  ebane*d  to  wing  his  way  ■ 

O'er  the  deep  foamin<!;  ocean's 
He  saw  the  lion's  tyrant  ^way. 

And  knew  the  victims  '"^^ 
Columbia's  tars  had  suflcr'd  ^^r.<y 

Beneath  his  wide  expiU!<lra*^)W'r, 
And  bore  with  patience  ^'ryrwro^g. 

Till  patience  witbere^W  «  flow't. 

A  flash  then  fromihe  eagle's  eye,  ' 
Set  all  its  parching  leaves  on  fire; 

Be  saw  it — and  with  winirs  on  hiiih. 
He  fann'd  the  dame  of  tretmeu^'  ire. 

And  ere  that  flame  extinguished  was. 

The  bird  in  mnjcsty  c;ime  down— 
Resolved  to  aid  Columbia's  causa, 
Ha  bora  away  tha  lion*s  wmtu 

Since  then  no  lion's  roar  is  heaid. 

He  ealroly  passes  to  and  fro, 
While  soaring  high  the  noble  bird 

Cheer's  ev'ry  freeman's  heart bafanr. 

And  should  that  lion  dare  to  rise 

A  tyrant,  and  in  pow'r  once  more. 
He'll  find  our  eagle  sweeps  the  skies, 

And  can  «oauMiMi  tha  thoadct's  mr. 

JCELPJE. 
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OW  THE  DEATH  OP  T****. 

The  Cbienain's  gone  to  hh  long,  longholMi 

Hii  mirit  bM  takAi  its  flijehti  • 
Hir  non  iht  Iwttl*  fold  iM^r 

Oir  ningU  ia  die 

Now  on  the  sad  procession 

TlM  warriors  tzcadibf  ahnr, 
And  mimvfiil  bnta  the  v^nflM  taft 

With  mny  a  loud  of  wo* 

He  l«d  his  eallant  band  awaj, 

To>  meet  nis  foes  in  fieht; 
Bet  o'er  the  Chieftain's  oriehteitiDg  day, 

Hat  eet  the  glooB  of  niguL 

A  eOent  iroop  of  wenrion  ttead 

Apart  from  all  the  rest, 
The  lemnants  of  the  daring  band. 

In  robes  of  monmi^  drait. 

Grief  rite  on  e?ery  nanly  face, 

Thej  mourn  their  Chieftain's  iell; 
Alike  the  eeneroas  and  brave, 
flowellMloredof  eO. 

The  braieet  of  the  trrare,  he's  gone, 

He  kootvs  no  toils  nor  care; 
Bet  in  the  hearts  of  bis  count^men, 

He*U  lire  forever  thera.  -  LOIION. 

THOUGHTS  ON  ELIAS  HICKS. 

Shade  of  the  mighty  dead— in  life 

Illuitrions  and  in  death  sublime, * 
Thoa  who  hast  stood  th(  stormy  strife 

Of  tmth,  inlbleranee  and  time— 
Thou  on  whose  hoary  head  once  burst 

Tempestuous  persecution's  rage; 
III  thee     every  virtue  nursed, 

The  mbistrel  sings  the  saiat  end  stge. 

liSrhgf  bigotry,  the  child  of  Cain, 

4etb  striven  thy  bright  career  to  blal^ 
Yei,bigotry  hath  striveDia  veia. 

For  thou  triumphant  art  at  last;  , 
To  thee  religion  was  the  band  f. 

That  boiUKl  all  sympathies  and  8on)^^B'» 
To  every  sect  was  stretch'd  thy Jiandf^^ 

Tho'  opposite  es  ere  the  poles.  ^  ^ 

What  is  teligion,  virtue— Jwnat,    ■  •    "  • 

The  dinniond  that  decks  the  lieeA? 
Do  they  inspire  the<cvish  to  blot 

The  spotless  soul,  and  dri^e^hit  dart 
Of  persecution  and  defnroe, 

The  good  and  great  io  every  age?;^ 
JJn  tbey  inspire  the  shout  ol  shame  '  ' 

And  satire  o'er  tli^^saiat  aad  sege?  * 

Nay,  these  are  nasaioBS  which  inspire 

The  breast  of  bigotry,  ead  dwell 
With  dark  intoleranee,  the  sire 

Of  persecution,  born  of  hell; 
That  erst  built  up  the  accursed  pile 

Of  SinitltAdd,  and  with  demon  bubd 
And  Gorgon  eye  and  ghastly  smile. 

Waved  o'er  thesaiut  thu  blazing  brand. 

MetUnkb  bleat  shade,  if  bigotry 
CooM  UTe  bat  fccn  thee  eeimly  die, 

It  would  baiv'OWn'd  thy  victory, 
And  seen  a  Iftav'n  witbin  thine  eye; 

Deethis  the  J^c&t  uf  hope  in  Heaven, 
The  aoBl  witia  fear  or  gladess  gkfws; 

Ho  vtf  a  esnraaee  tlwa  u  given, 
Ke  maa  dlneaibles  at  life's  close. 

MILFORD  BARD. 


HCMEtACE  HT  raiLAIl||LVHIA* 

ODE  XL-~TO  PETCI^  P(<AST1C,  Esq. 
'Tttne  qncsieris  (scire  nefas)  qoeesaiihi^aiiitib^'lw 

O  Peter,  forbear  to  enquire 

Hew  long  is  year  time  here  below;  ^^U- 
fVom  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  ^' 

Is  the  course  you  are  likely  to  go; 
80  make  yoursrlf  easy,  old  boy, 

About  cbaosiag  from  this  scene  of  strife; 
For  death  wiU  be  apt  to  destroy 

The  pkesoree  e^  eontforts  of  life.  ' 

The  eovatnr  girls  ma,  oae  ead  all,  ' 

To  the  tMler  of  fortones  to  know 
What  sort  of  a  hufhand  will  fall 

To  their  lot,  in  this  vallsy  of  wo; 
Bnt  yon,  yoo  old  dog,  need  aot  care 

One  farthing  about  what's  to  eOB^ 
Bet  rest  in  content  as  you  are. 

With  yoor  billianU  aad  bottls  of  nua. 

Ton  can't  be  expected  to  last, 

Foryour  liver  is  8corch'd4o  a  coal^  , 
Tear  iaee  is  with  erimson  o'ereast. 

And  your  eyes  are  bung'd  up  like  aaBle. 
O  Peter,  leave  brandy  alone,  ' 

And  take  to  old  claret  and  port;      ,  ^  • 
Gia  will  kill  jon  as  dead  as  a  stoae, 

Aad  eead  yott  th  ftodce,  ia  shorts  , 

'Tis  a  Borrowfal  country,  fm  told,   '  • 

Where  claret  is  scarce  to  be  found; 
Where  it's  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,*  f 
And  lawyers  and  doctors  aboaed. 

0  led,  it  ia  shoeking,  yoa'd  swear, 

-  To  ^ink  of  a  piece  without  drink; 
Perhaps  you  may  smuggle  some  there,      y.  .  '  • 
But  don't  give  old  Satan  the  wink.    «  i^'' 

Old^erbcrus  stands  at  the  door,         ■  • 
A  three  headed  son  of  a— sllitj|  * 

Bis  month  is  still  opendilo  BMur, 
Unless  with  e  dram  it  be  slat: ' 

But  ^ive  him  a  julep  to  seize 
On  bis  senses  and  close  a|bhis  eyes; 

Ton  may  then  take  a  waU^f^n  please,^  , 
'        And  l^oky  every  night,  at  the  jkiei^  ^ . 

But,  PeteTf  you'd  better  repent    '  ^ .  " 

Ofytwr  sins,  and  get  tipsy  no  more; 
For  hundreds  by  drinking  ;u  e  sent  , 

To  bear  Pluto's  furnaces  roar;—  '* 
Bnt  I  IwTe  no  leisnre  to  prate. 

And  was  never  a  jireachcr,  not  I;       •  • 

1  have  «ot  an  enzajrtmeot  with  Kate— > 
60,  Peter,  I  bid  joo  |[ood  bje.  ^ 

*  Vide  M^.-^Par.  Lost.  BTh 

,  *'    TO  ADVERSITY. 

■Race  on,  ye  rode  and  desolat  1 1 1 w  i  nds 

Of  deep  aJversity,  that  howl  around 

'i'heguod  man's  co'tage;  there's  a^.power  that  binds 

Your  wildest  TioleilCc;  and  there's  a  boond 

I  hat  ye  can  never  pass— and  ye  shall  wnze 

Vour  war  in  vain,  tW  fraught  with  tenfold  rage. 

What|  does  the  wind  upon  the  mountain  height  ,  ^ 

But  spend  its  strength  in  vain?   The  solemn  forn 

Still  liftrits  head  to  meet  the  raornmg  light. 

Or  evening  elory,  wliik'  the  wind  and  storm  ■ 

Passjtn  and  jleave  it,  faring  nought  away 

Bet  earthly  things  thatliasten  to  decay. 

Sl^pnss  the  >torais  of  time— fliey  gather  round,  * 
Attd  threaten  for  a  while  the  good  man's  home; 
Then  swiftly  pass  away,  and  nought  ia  fouad 
or  all  their  threatened  ravai!;c,  save  that  eone 
Of  earthly  imperfection  has  been  reft, 
But  aU  that  e'er  was  bom  for  heaTca  is  left. 

ARCOLtl. 
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FLOWERS  OP 

LITERATURE  WIT  AND  SENTIMENT. 


O  truly  blesl,  superior  to  ihoir  kind, 

Wliosi'  ihoiichix  by  iMamins  niitl  bv  tnste  refined. 

Are  taiiglit  to  tread  where  intipiration  roves, 

la  Aiiry  iiicudowH.  and  ArcHilia!i  e  ovfv, 

The  varied  charnia  of  nature  to  adojire. 

And  paint  uiutH.*  churuibiu  numbers  luuclied  with  fire. 
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PIIILADELPHIA.-SEPTEMBEK. 


[1830. 


BIOGKAPIIICAL  NOTICE  OF 

NATHANIEL  CHAP3IAN,  M.D. 

The  subject  of  this  iiotice  is  one  of  the  nuirie- 
rous  examples  of  genius  forcing  its  way  to  emi- 
nence in  despite  of  obstacles  which,  to  a  com- 
mon mind,  would  have  seemed  insurmountable. 
By  the  accident  of  birth  he  was  placed  in  too 
small  and  confined  a  theatre  for  successful  exer- 
tion; but  by  his  own  choice  and  determination 
he  soon  fourid  himself  moving  in  a  wider  sphere; 
one  in  which  his  talents  and  happy  address  have 
won  for  him  professional  honors  and  wealth. 

Nathaniel  ChapmaH  was  born  in  VirgAia,  s. 
few  miles  from  Alexandria,  on  the  29th  oiU.§^, 
1780.    His  family  was  of  that  class  in  which  the 
right  nobility  of  our  country  la  found — the  inde- 
pendent agriculturists,  who  are  aware  that  good 
education  is  the  only  true  basis  of  legitimate 
renown.    Having  enjoyed  suitable  preliminary 
advantages,  liberally  furnished  him  in  this  epi- 
tit,  young  Chapman  in  1797,  when  seventeen 
years  of  age,  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  became 
a  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Rush.    We  are  not  at  this 
time  in  possession  of  any  illustrative  anecdotes 
of  his  disposition,  or  very  pointed  evidences  of 
uncommon  devotion  to  study,  during  the  three 
years  in  which  be  remained  with  this  distinguished 
physician  and  teacher.    We  can,  however,  very 
fairly  presume  that  the  opportunities  for  impiove 
ments,  which  were  furnished  in  the  fever  of  1798, 
and  in  the  lessons  and  practice  of  bis  preceptor 
were  n*t  lost  on  a  youth  of  such  quick  percep- 
tion as  young  Chapman.    We  believe,  indeed, 
that  he  soon  became  one  of  the  many  enthusias 
tic  supporters  of  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Rush, 
not  the  least  evidence  of  whose  mental  powers 
was  evinced  in  the  zeal  with  which  he  knew 
bow  to  inspire  his  young  friends  and  pupils,  in 
his  favor. 

In  the  year  1800,  Chapman  having  receivec 
his  diploma  as  doctor  of  medicine,  went,  in  con- 
formity with  the  then  prevalent  fashion,  to  Ed- 
inburgh; in  which  city  and  London  he  spent 


nent,  the  four  following  years.    The  incidents 
in  this  period  of  his  professional  study,  and  an- 
ecdotes of  social  life,  in  which  he  and  his  Ame- 
ican  friends  were  actors,  are  narrated  by  him- 
self in  conversation,  with  much  point  and  occa- 
sional humor.  But  as  we  might  not  be  fortunate 
n  the  selection,  nor  felicitous  in  the  style  of  re- 
ating,  we  shall  omit  them  in  this  place.   On  hit 
return  to  the  United  States,  he  selected  Phila- 
delphia for  his  residence,  allured  by  the  charms 
of  society  which  he  had  before  experienced,  and 
by  the  hope  of  professional  fame,  which  a  large 
copulation  and  a  flourishing  medical  school  pre- 
sented to  aspiring  talent.    To  the  timidly  cau- 
i^  such  a  step  must  have  seemed  to  partake 
more  of  youthful  rashness  than  matured  reflec- 
li$n\  and  we  can  conceive  of  many  a  prediction  of 
faihire,'and  many  a  cynical  comment  on  his  pre- 
suniption,  uttered  by  those  who  can  see  no 
safety  ^ut  oC  the  beaten  track — no  success  not 
promised  by  welt  con6rmed  precedent.  But  Dr. 
Chapman  felt  his  powers;  and  although  he  chose 
for  a  season  t<).b*lannd  an^  at  times  conceal  them 
with  a  sprightlincss  ^Knost  amoiinting  to  levity 
of  manner,  he  ^afe  never  an  idle  or  uninterested 
observer  of  events.    If  he  became  intimate  with 
Dennie  of  the  Port.Folio,  and  others  of  the  club 
who  used  to  contribute  to  that  work — at  least  in 
excellent  intentions   and  anfitsing  discussions 
over  good  suppers,  it  w:as  on  his  part  from  a  na- 
tural, and  we  may  'sajr  laudable,  fondness  for 
ornamental  literature,  not  less  than  for  tasteful 
conviviality.    His  tindertaking  to  select  and  ar- 
range a  choice  collection  of  speeches  of  the 
most  distinguished  English  parliamentary  and 
forensic  orators,  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  some 

of  these  good  fellows  and  literary  associates.  

From  whatever  cause  begun,  the  tastk  was  well 
executed,  and  afibrded  in  the  prefatory  notices 
and  explanations  decided  evidences  of  both  taste 
and  judgment.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  Dr.  Chapman  neglected  all  this  Kme 
his  professional  studies  and 


business;  he  cer- 

mDur({u^iii  wuiuii  ^.njr  uuu  i^uuuun  no  e(^«»>.,  tainly  did  not  force  opportunities  for  advance- 
w  (.11  the  exception  of  a  short  trip  to  the  conli-jment,  nor  did  he,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  ef 
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tboM  naluiftliy  prtsenting  themMhM  to  paasi  audUorj  whom  headdreMe?,  and  who  most  be 
untioodod  or  vnimproTod.  Hb  fint  poblie  dit-|  tllurad  into  tbo  p«lfa  of  inquiry  by  tbo  town 

play  in  the  line  of  his  profonion  was  as  lecturer  I  which  thojr  at  once  aee,  rather  than  by  tbb  re« 
on  the  obstetrical  art,  to  which  he  had  paid  con-  j  mote  prospect  of  Irtiit  which  tbf  j  may  hope  to 
eiderable  attention  in  Edinburgh.    On  its  being  gather. 

made  a  distinct  duur  in  the  University  of  Penn.      The  uncoramoii  qnickness  of  bit  pcreeptioiii, 
Bvlvania,  he  was  associated,  in  1810,  as  adjunct  I  by  which  he  at  once  seizes  on  the  leading  points 
professor  with  his  friend  Dr.  James,  and  sooni  ofa  subject  presented  by  another  person,  and  the 
Bcqniied  tepatetioii  as  a  lueld  cad  soceessfbl  I  mngular  ability  with  which  he  rooalds  and  colore 
teacher.  He  now  published  an  edition  of  Burns,  I  them,  so  as  to  make  them  seem  to  be  bis  own  eil- 
to  serve  as  a  text  book,  and  to  which  he  added  I  gmal  suggestions,  have  unjustly  detracted  from 
many  valuable  explanatory  notes.   In  the  year  |  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Chapman  for  industrioQS 
1818,  Dr.  Barton  having  been  elected  to  the  I  reeeareb.  In  the  opinkm  of  moet  man,  nenlel 
chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  |  exercise  implies  laborious  effort  and  length  of 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Rush,  the  sub-   time;  and  he  who  works  with  despatch  is,  tbere- 
ject  of  this  memoir  was  appointed  Professor  of  I  fore,  called  by  these  persons  indolent.  They 
Materia  Medica,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Barton.  It  I  cannot  coneehra  of  ooDtimied  exertion  in  eeati* 
19  no  small  praise  that,  coming  as  he  did  imme- 1  nued  vari|tty ;  snd  they  forget  that  the  outpour* 
diately  after  this  last  mentioned  gentleman,  who  I  ings  of  an  active  mind,  like  the  waters  of  a  fer- 
bad  been  to  eelebrated  for  eloquent  fecturing,  I  tilizing  river,  most  be  in  an  nncaaiinf  elMam, 
he  should  still  have  sustained  the  interest  of  the  I  through  whatever  diveieity  of  channels  they 
s^ubject,  and  won  the  admiration  of  his  nume- 1  may  flow.  To  be  stationary,  is  in  both  cases  to 
rous  class.   The  death  of  Dr.  Barton,  in  the  I  be  stagnant.   We  must  confess,  that  we  at  obe 
latter  part  of  1816,  led  the  chair  vacant,  to  I  time  entertained  the  erroneone  impiesiion  of 
which  Dr.  Chapman  had  long  aspired,  and!  Dr.  Chapman's  aversion  from  any  labour  that 
which,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  he  was  1  could  with  propriety  and  politeness  be  avoided; 
elected,  in  the  following  year,  to  611.  Prior  to  I  bnt  we  hare  had  reason  to  cfaanga  oar  eenti* 
this  event,  he  had  caused  to  be  published  edi- 1  menta  in  this  napnet.   We  have  known  him  for 
tions  of  Richerand's  Physiology,  and.  of  Mur- 1  a  series  of  years,  not  content  with  discharging 
ray's  Materia  Medica,  to  both  of  which  he  added  I  the  laborious  duties  of  his  profession  in  the  city» 
Illustrative  notes.  Bnt  his  ohief  clafan  to  modi*  I  and  of  bio  ehair  In  the  Unhrernty ,  to  Toluntarily 
cal  authoiship  rests  on  his  "Elements  of  Thera- 1  engage  to  edit  and  succesafully  conduct  and 
pontics  and  Materia  Medica,'*  of  which  five  edi- 1  contribute  to  its  pages,  without  pecuniary  reran* 
tions  have  been  published  since  1817.  In  a  sketch!  nerarion,  a  medical  journal;  to  give  clinical 
like  the  present,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  f  lectured  m  the  Infinnaiy  of  tbe  Alms  Honan 
we  shall  enter  into  a  critical  analysis  of  themf-  I  during  the  winter  season,  and  an  entire  course 
lits  of  this  work,  which  consists  in  fact  of  his  I  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  during  the  summer 
lectures  on  the  Materia  Medloa,  and  eibibits,  atf  [  montba  to  tbe  daw  attending  tbe  Medical  In- 
be  himself  declaiai«  won  than  can  elsewhere  I  stitute;  and  yet,  to  meet  him  in  mixed  company 
be  met  with,  his  own  speculations  and  praigtlbal  I  or  to  join  him  occasionally  in  the  street,  one 
views.   We  can  say,  however,  that  it  is  #ritten  j  would  suppose  by  his  smiling  address,  amusing 
with  great  cleemess;  tbe  leaeonuigs  ali  at'all  |  pun,  and  appoaito  anecdote,  that  he  waa  a  faa» 
times  plausible,  if  not  always  convincing;  and  I  tleman  of  literary  leisure,  whe  allowed  no  MCtt* 
the  details  of  facts  are  happ%  introduced  for  I  pation  to  interfere  with  his  enjoyment, 
the  purposes  of  illoiUatksrwithoui  fatiguing  1    of  ail  the  favorite  measures  of  Dr.  Chapman, 
the  reader  by  nniii^friW^MHi^Md  fariety.    I  none  havegivwrbin  ao  nMieb*pleeanre.and  4^nen 
As  a  lecturer,  D^.  Chapman*  stands  conspicn-  1  of  just  pride  as  the  foundation  and  establishment 
ous  f&t  felicity  and  copiousness  of  diction,  and  I  of  the  Medical  Institute  of  this  city.    His  ofi- 
animated  and  appropriate  action.    His  peculiar  I  cial  station  in  the  UniTeraity,  and  his  great  po- 
enunciation,  the  consequence  of  small  pox,  from  I  pnlarity  with  the  students  of  the  medical  depart- 
■which  be  suffered  greatly  in  early  life,  is  soon  |  ment,  soon  made  them  anxious  to  enjoy  the* 
forgotten  by  his  auditors,  who  are  agreeably  1  benefits  of  his  conversation  and  private  inetruo- 
surprised  into  an  acknowledgment,  thnt  «iintltfition;and,  aeooidlngly,  his  ofBee,  especially  diir- 
most  men  would  have  been  an  insurmoaafable  hn- 1  ing  (be  winter,  wae  crowded  with  pupihi.  But 
pediment  to  public  speaking,  scarcely  mars  the  |  with  whatever  zeal  he  might  have  engaged  in 
pleasure  which  they  experience  from  his  able  ar- 1  the  task,  he  soon  found  himself  unable  to  devote 
gunentation  of  donbtlul,  and  Ineid  eipositlon  of  I  that  tine  wblcb  wasneeessary  for  their  realizinip 
established,  professional  questions;  tbe  whole  j  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  reposed  such 
set  oflf  with  copious  illustration  and  commentary  I  confidence  in  him.    He  therefore  associated 
of  a  most  appropriate  and  pointed  character. —  I  with  another  teacher,  and  afterwards  with  two 
His  chief  defict,  m  tbe  opinion  of  the  rigid  le- 1  of  his  friends,  for  tbe  parpose  of  instructing  hia 
gician,  is  a  rather  too  great  attention  to  oma-|  private  class.  The  success  of  these  trials  led  to  a 
ment,  so  that  the  force  of  a  proposition  is  some- 1  still  farther  extension  of  the  scheme,which  even- 
timee  weakened  by  tbe  infofved  draee  ni  wbieb  |  tnated  in  a  legolar  feInBtai7,aawelatioa  of  eight 
it  is  arrayed.   An  apology  for  this  course  may  |  gentlemen,  under  the  title  of  tbe  Philadelphia 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  aetvn  of  the  yonthfol  j  Medical  lMtifuU»  Each  member  tf  thn  Innti- 
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tate  delirera  a  fall  eoorae  of  leetares  on  a  par- 
limlar  branch  of  medical  icionce  during  a  sei* 
■ion,  which  lasts  from  the  second  Monday  in 
April  to  the  end  of  Octobor*  with  the  exception 
•f  the  monlli  of  August,  whieh  it  a  neeeie.  An 
experience  of  some  years  has  fully  tested  the 
success  and  utility  of  this  scheme  of  instruction, 
which  has  been,  moreover*  a  means  of  retaining 
In  th«  dty  a  large  mmiber  vt  70iiii||  m&n,  wuo 
were  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  their  homes  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  the  winter  session  in  the 
VniTenity.  The  Institute  is  in  fact  a  powerful 
atixiliaiy  to  this ! attar iMtiUrtioo,  with  whieh«  as 


ful  scourge,  rapposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
tha  matrapalia  in  some  woollen  goods,  made  ita 
appetrance  among  the  blooming  hills  and  peace* 
ful  vales  of  Detbyehire.  Tha  plague  raged  m 
tha  IHtla  tawn  ar  Byam;  and  Iran  tha  mansion 
of  the  wealthy,  and  the  cot  of  the  peasant,  was 
heard  the  voice  of  lamentation  and  weeping—- 
the  wail  of  deep  distress — the  groan  of  bodily 
■oflering.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  peslUanca 
soon  filled  the  rural  church-yard,  and  graves 
were  eooght  in  the  fields,  and  by  the  shady 
•traam  aida.  The  imagination  of  one  who  haa 
baan  whara  a  similar  thangh  Ian  terrible  dJi* 


it  issues  no  diplomas,  nor  assumes  any  corpo-  ease  was  spreading  its  ravages  around,  needs  no 


rate  privileges,  it  cannot  in  any  way  condiet. 
Dr.  Chapman  waa  vnanimoosly  nombiatad  by 

his  associates  perpetual  President  of  the  Medi- 
cal Institute,  and  he  has  received  sA  different 
times  from  the  students,  gratifying  evidences  of 
thahr  aflbaCianata  aetaam.  On  ana  oaeadoa,  a 
Aw  years  ago,  the  Institute  class  had  his  bust 
taken  by  Persico,  in  a  very  superior  style  of  art; 
and  daring  the  last  summer,  the  young  gentle- 
nan  than  attending  the  lectures  engaged  the 
expressive  pencil  of  Neagle  to  paint  a  hal?  length 
portrait  of  him,  with  a  view  of  its  being  placed 
bk  tha  upper  laatara  raanr  of  tha  laetitnta  m  Lo* 
oust  street. 

In  private  life,  Dr.  Chapman  evinces  an  amia- 
ble disposition,  with  colloquial  powers  of  the 
naet  agraaable  kind.  Ha  ia  liberal  to  a  fault; 
and  ttill  more,  he  is  not  as  regardful  of  his  pe- 
cwiiary  intaraeta  ae  duty  to  himself  and  example 
to  othaia  damaad.  Whan,  in  his  Taledietory  ad- 


dress to  tha  madiaal  alaie,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  winter  session,  he  conjures  his  auditors  ne- 
ver to  abandon  their  profession,  and  promises 
in  all  thair  ravanaa  of  nirtnna  to  bo  thoir  firaaad 
and  counsellor,  he  does  not  merely  indulge  in  a 
rhetorical  flourish—- he  promiiai  what  ha  haa  re- 
peatedly performed. 

Or*  Chapman  has  been  married  for  many  years 
to  a  most  amiable  and  excellent  lady.  The 
fnttB  of  their  union  now  alive,  are  two  sons  and 
a  daughter.  Tha  aMar  aavia  at  tbie  tfana  with 
the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  secrataijr  to  hia  aatarnai  uncle.  Cap- 
tain Biddle. 

TEIB  BACTOR  OF  EYAllIs 

Fear  may  for  a  moment  weep, 
ChriitiaD  courage — oerer. 

What  though  o'er  my  mortal  tomb     , . 

Clouds  and  mists  be  blending!  ' 
Sweetest  hopes  shall  chase  the  gleeBi, 

Bopeste  heaven  sseeadi^g. 

These  shall  be  my  stay,  my  trsst, 

Erer  bright  and  vernal — 
Life  iball  blossom  out  of  dost, 
Uftaaijegrstsnal.  Bovatm.' 

*Tis  sweet  to  think  there  still  is  one 
Whose  bosom  beats  for  me:  ■  ^ 

Who  eloser  eUngs,  as  otheis  SMMi  .  . 
W  he'll  aatar,  never  flee. 

The  plague  prevailed  in  London  in  1666;  and 
in  the  spring  of  tl^  mufi^fn^^  ^«ar,  tiws  dread- 


aid  in  forming  a  picture  of  the  reality  of  wretch* 
adnati  and  aaanrnalatad  waai,  wUah  mmt  hava 

existed  at  such  a  time,  in  this  once  quiet  and 
happy  spot.  To  such  an  one,  we  need  not  en- 
ter into  the  melancholy  detail,  and  exhibit  the 
mother,  with  tha  aeede  of  dieease  in  her  frame, 
hanging  in  speechless  grief  over  the  last  throes 
and  agonies  of  her  expiring  child,  whom  she 
amt  aoon  follow;  the  father  etandin^  by  tha 
blackened  corpse  of  the  last  scion  of  hiB  race 
the  anticipated  prop  of  his  declining  years; — 
the  husband  with  his  dying  wife — the  wife  with 
her  dying  hoiband— tha  parting  of  brother  and 
sister — of  youth  and  maid  beloved — the  horri- 
ble suddenness  of  the  change  **  from  fair  to 
foul** — the  hurried  burial — these  are  the  stern, 
■nbatantial,  hideous  ills  of  homan  lllb^  whieh 
have  nothing  of  the  soothing  pensiveness — no- 
thing of  the  consecrating  tenderness  of  fanciful 
aiiooiation,  to  allmo  ni  to  dwell  npon  tbem,  by 


'  agreeably  afllecting  our  sensibilities — the  ills  from 
the  contemplation  of  which  we  turn  with  shud- 
,dering  and  disgust,  as  allied  with  all  that  is 
humiBating  hi  onr  natnra. 

Very  diflerent  were  the  feelings  of  those  who 
fl^itom  their  habitations  in  Eyam,  and  escaped 
tha  Mwance  of  the  infection,  from  the  feelings 
of  the^dhfugeea  from  a  great  eity,  in  a  similar 
vi8itati(fli-*for  here  each  one  had  lost  a  relative, 
a  friend,  ar  hi  leist  an  acquaintance— each  had 
to  fflomn  aaarHmtel^al  absence  of  some  fami- 
liar face.   WHIiigljBihipp^asBQn,  the  rector  of 
£yam,  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  of  amiable 
disposition,  and  of  elevated  piety.  He  pooMssed 
that  gentle  and  persnadva  eloquenea,  ao  inter- 
esting and  impressive — so  peculiarly  becoming 
in  one  who  ministers  at  the  altar;  and  to  the 
holy  faith  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life,  the 
warmest  aspiration!  etf  n  |>wa  heart,  and  tha 
best  energies  of  an  expansive  fnipd,  were  un- 
ceasingly devoted.   He  was  bleeead  with  a  wife 
worthy  of  all  hia  aSbcthm,  and  with  two  ehil* 
dren,  a  boy  end  a  girl.  His  health  was  delicate, 
and  the  paleness  of  his  cheek,  and  his  some- 
what attenuated  form,  seemed  to  indicate  the 
insidious  approaches  of  that  ditorder,  which  ack 
often  selects  its  victims  from  among  tha  yoimg, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  intellectual. 

William  Mompesson,  his  wife,  and  a  friend, 
wen  etaading  at  tha  door  of  tho  panonaga.  It 
was  a  neat  little  house,  painted  white,  with  a 
grass  pioi  in  front*  a  tutaful  gaidao»  and  a 
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•«  chariihed  w»6dbnio."  A  etrritire  and  pair  of 

horaea  stood  in  the  road.  It  w  is  melancholy  to 
contrast  the  beautiful  aspect  of  nature)  in  tlie 
full  promise  of  joyous  spring,  and  breathing  oi 
peaoe*  and  hopet  and  contentment,  with  the 
invisible  but  active  workinfjs  of  the  peslilence, 
whose  existence  had  been  developed,  and  whose 
fatal  infoction  was  spreading.  "  My  dear  Mom- 
pesson,"  said  his  friend,  "  joa  surely  will  not 
remain  in  this  seat  of  disease — you  cannot,  you 
certainly  cannot  have  made  up  your  mind  to  this. 

Think  of  your  wife— your  children'*  »»I  do, 

I  do,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mompesson,  "  and 
they  must  be  removed  from  this  afflicted  place; 
but  for  my  own  part,  my  duty  commands  me  lo 
remain.   I  have  giwn  myself  to  tlie  altar,  and 
must  not  shrink  because  the  service  is  perilous. 
Many  of  my  parishioners  are  unable  to  depart ; 
some  of  them  are  now  on  dying  beds.  This  is  a 
time  when  the  consolations  of  religion  are  pecu- 
liarly needful;  and  should  their  pastor — their 
spiritual  guide — should  he  flee  from  his  tlock, 
when  he  thoald  itand  as  a  watohman  on  the 
tower,  and  Wam  them  to  prepare  for  their  eter- 
nal state.'  No,  my  friend:  here  1  must  remain; 
here  I  must  perform  the  work  my  Master  has  for 
roe  to  do.   But  Catharine,  my  wife,  you  must 
depart:  no  imperious  duty  requires  your  stay — 
no,  no,  my  dearest  wife— you  must  go  with  our 
children  from  thisaroitten  land."  William," 
said  his  wife,    I  will  not  leave  you.    The  chil- 
^ren — yes — our  dear  children,  they  shall  go;  but 
with  you  I  will  remain.    Your  fate  I  will  share, 
whate'er  that  be.    Shamo  on  the  wif^i  who 
would  leave  her  partner  at  such  a  time,  when 
she  should  be  by  his  side,  his  comfort  and  sup- 
port!"  Her  resolution  was  fixed,  and  could  not 
be  changed.    George,  and  the  young  Elizabeth, 
were  called.  They  were  blessed  with  the  utffer- 
ed  and  the  silent  prayer.  The  parents'  tears  wet 
their  bright  and  Innocent  browa.   They  were 
given  to  the  care  of  the  friottd,  the^carriage 
drove  oflT,  and  William  Mompesson  and  his  wife 
turned  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  went  into  their 

now  Bolitavy  dwelling. 

*         ♦  • 

From  yonder  cave  rtses  the  sound  of  prayer 
and  supplication  iif  the  sublime  ritual  of  the 
English  Church.   It  ia  William  Bf  ompesaon  and 
the  remnant  of  hfc  flock.    And  in  this  cave  he 
has  gathered  together  thosi^  whom  the  pestilence 
has  spared,  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  rooeive  the  holy  ordiiianeea  of  the  Chriatian 
faith.    It  was  indeed  a  solemn  scene — like  a 
dying  man  expounding  the  word  of  life^  to  dying 
roen^a  congregation  worshipping  within  the 
^rtals  of  the  grave — for  who  might  be  called 
next?  who  might  be  the  next  individual  sum- 
moned to  swell  the  dread  catalogue  of  the  de- 
parted? Tet  the  eye  of  the  preacher  faileth  not; 
the  cheek  of  the  preacher  blanchea  not;  his 
voice  does  not  tremble;  it  is  as  firm  as  when  he 
spoke  from  the  sacred  desk  in  his  own  parish 
chnrch;  bat  hia  eheek  ia  iMnaeff— 4faere  ii  a 
ahde  of  aadness  upon  his  brow — a  deeper  gra- 
vity in  the  tones  of  his  always  solemn  voice-r-a 


deeper proatratioD  of  hta  aoul  before  the  AImigh> 
ty  Chaslener  who  was  visiting  the  land  uith  his 
presence.  Solemn  was  the  sacramental  rite  ad' 
ministered  in  this  oonaeerated  cave— eonaecrated 
by  the  holy  purpoaea  to  which  it  was  now  appro- 
priated. In  this  assembly  of  christians,  there 
was  nothing  of  the  careless  indiiference,  the  irre- 
verent gazing,  the  sluggish  devotion,  the  foreed 
attention,  so  often  conspicuous  in  the  liatleaa 
congregations  of  too  many  of  our  churches;  it 
was  no  time  or  place  to  catch  the  gaze  of  ad- 
miration, to  sport  a  fashionable  dress,  or  to  give 
and  receive  the  signs  of  gay  and  cheerful  recog- 
nition. A  solemnity  almost  awful  threw  its 
shade  over  every  conatenance;  and  when  ^e 
melody  of  adoration  rose,  it  was  serious,  devout, 
with  none  of  the  flippancy  and  flourish  of  voral 
display:  it  was  felt,  it  was  sincere,  it  ascended 
from  the  heart,  and  waa  not  the  mere  esereiso 
of  the  lips. 

VVilllam  Mompesson  had  u?cd  bis  authority 
and  influence  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Eyam 
from  removing  beyond  a  certain  district,  to  pre- 
vent,  if  possible,  the  spread  of  the  pestilence; 
and  within  this  district,  he  and  his  faithful  Ca- 
tharine had  exerted  themselves  with  almost  un- 
exampled industry,  in  works  of  kindness,  piety, 
and  active  benevolence.    The  Rector  of  Eyam 
was,  tlieir  legislator;  the  decider  of  their  little 
difi^enoes;  the  physician  of  their  corporal  aaf- 
ferings ;  and  the  physician  who  poured  upon  their 
desponding  souls  the  li^ht  and  consolation  of 
celestial  hope.    No  fear  of  contagion  appalled 
him;  no  apprehensions  of  disease  stayed  his 
footsteps.    He  entered  the  noisome  habitattOH 
of  wretchedness  and  poverty,  und  by  the  bed- 
side of  him  who  had  just  sunk  a  prey  to  the  de- 
stroyer, he  called  upon  the  living  to  prepare  to 
meet  their  God  in  judgment.    Wdliatn  Mompes- 
son took  the  plague;  but  his  life  was  spared, 
and  he  recovered,  again  to  putaue  his  career  of 
welUdoing.  Catharine,  hie  herote  wife,  his nnrao, 
the  companion  of  his  woes,  the  soother  of  hia 
cares,  she  fell  a  victim.    With  suppressed,  but 
indeaeribable  emotion,  Mompesson  watched  the 
la?t  quivering  of  life  in  this  devoted  woman. 
When  he  had  beheld  the  change  of  death  come 
over  her,  and  glaze  her  eye,  and  spread  its  mois- 
ture upon  her  convulsed  and  pallid  countenance; 
when  he  had  caught  the  last  murmurs  of  that 
dear  voice  which  had  so  often  cheered  the  gloom 
of  his  solitude,  and  animated  h  m  in  the  datiea 
of  his  sacred  calling;  the  fortitude  of  the  nian 
and  the  christian  was  overcome.   He  sunk  down 
by  the  bed-side,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  felt  as  if  indeed  the  last  ray  of  hope 
had  departed,  and  the  only  tie  that  hound  him 
to  earth  was  snapt  for  ever.    He  had  cause  to 
expect  that  this  calamity  must  come  upon  him; 
he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  his  mind  for  it; 
ho  had  thought  himself  auccepsful ;  hut  now  that 
it  had  arrived,  now  that  he  felt  the  withering 
stroke,  he  foand,  with  anguish'  found,  how  vain 
waaalt  hia  fancied  preparation;  but  for  the  Chris- 
tian there  was  consolation.     He  knew  that 
they  would  not  be  separated  fur  ever;  and  the 
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anticipation  of  a  joyful  and  etefc^al  re-union, 
when  he  too  had  led  this  scene  of  ca/e  and  pain, 
qf  change  and  sorrow,  catne  with  a  balm  and  a 
Mkce  to  his  woes;  and  Wilfian  Mompesson  r«- 
tamed  to  his  round  of  duty;  again  knelt  and 
prayed  in  the  chamber  of  the  dying  and  the 
OMd;  again  lad  the  devotions  of  his  ]>arishioners 
in  the  church  of  the  cavern  of  refngt;  and  his 
aweet  children — the  dark-eyed  George,  and  Eli- 
sabeth, with  her  golden  looks  and  sunny  ainjle— • 
weva  they  not  inliM  tbo^ghti?  O  yes!  hii  mwI 
now  clung  to  these  with  increased  affection;  for 
they  were  his  all,  his  dear,  dear  orphans,  the 
pledges  of  their  mother's  love.    O,  there  was  a 
slow  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses  of  his  soul,  that  they  were  left  to  him, 
and  beyond  the  reaeh  of  the  devouring  pesti- 
laiMe;  and  Ibmnt  wat  tlie  aspiration  that  rose 
to  the  Almighty  Proteelor»  lor  IIm  Mfotj  tad 
prosperity  of  his  orpluuw. 

•        •        #        •  • 

In  tht  Mrtomn,  the  plague  began  to  abater 
and  aa  the  winter  approached,  the  peetilenco 
departed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Eyara  returned 
to  their  deserted  residences.  The  town  began 
to  put  on  its  former  appearance;  but  it  was  itUl 
a  melancholy  place.  Friends,  neifhboura,  rela- 
tions, met,  greeted  each  other;  but  like  those 
wlio  had  escaped  from  a  wreck,  it  was  in  seri- 
ova,  alnost  sad  gratalation.  Each  had  his  own 
bereavements,  his  own  griefs;  each,  a  tale  of 
aufiering,  to  hear  or  to  relate.  Kindly  and  re- 
vorantially  did  tliej  look  open  their  Rector.  His 
unshrinking  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  truth  went  to 
their  hearts.  When  they  thought  upon  his  vir- 
tues, and  listened  to  the  story  of  hie  vuita  of 
mercy,  benevolence,  and  espaniifo  eharily ;  when 
they  dwelt  upon  his  perseverance  and  unwearied 
patience  in  the  midat  of  contagion  and  of  death ; 
they  regarded  him  as  something  above  the  level 
of  weak  and  sinful  humanity;  and  whoi^  they 
thought  of  his  wife  they  felt  a  true  compas- 
sion; and  treated  his  sorrows  withiileajt  reepect, 
not  with  aif  ofibnrive  display  of  oondtrtoBeo. 

Willi  am  Mompetson  received  his  children  with 
*  warm  pressure,  and  a  yearning  embrace.  For 
UMB  and  their  welfare  in  life,  he  resolved  not  to 
resign  himself  to  the  sloom  that  was  tattling 
upon  his  spirit.  He  filled  his  pu^it  as  before. 
He  preached,  and  fervently.  He  attended  to 
all  the  datiee  ef  hia  ofBoe  with  hia  wonted  assi. 

But  it  was  plain  to  tha  observer,  that 
the  life  of  William  Moropesson  was  waning  fast. 
Consumption  had  taken  hold  upon  him;  and  the 
occasional  flush  upon  his  ehaok,  and  his  oyo  of 
wild,  unhealthy  brightness,  told  that  his  days 
were  numliored,  and  that  his  footsteps  were  nigh 
anlothatOBh.  His  frequent  debility,  and  his 
ezhaustioil  tftor  tho  discharge  of  the  Amotions 
of  his  profession,  convinced  him  that  he  was 
approaohiof  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
daath.  Bot  ho-  approaehod  it  eahn,  composed, 
completely  resigned  to  the  will  of  his  hoavonly 
f  atbor.  His  wish  was,  to  die  with  his  armour 
on, .and  his  weapon  in  his  hand,  aaa  good  cham- 
piim  of  tlia  futhi  tUit  wliMi  hif  llulojr  ^od 
99. 


'  hin«  ho  might  be  foimd  watching.  His  wish 
was  granted;  the  Rector  of  Eyam  fainted  at  tho 
altar,  and  waa  borne  to  his  house  by  a  weeping 
congregathMW  Vs  VioogniMd  hia  childfon  before 
he  died;  and  with  his  thin  arm  around  them, 
and  his  lips  nuvving  in  inaudible  prayer,  the  spi- 
rit of  William  Mompesson  left  its  tenement  of 
clay,  to  join  tho  spirit  of  his  Catharine  in  the 
realms  of  perfect  and  ctornal  hllH.  *'  Swoat  is 
the  death  of  the  Christian.'* 

The  memory  of  William  Mompesson  still  lives; 
and  in  the  fertile  Md»  and  ahady  walks  of  Der- 
byshire, when  the  graves  of  those  who  died,  of 
the  plague  are  pointed  out,  by  the  hill  side,  and 
in  the  eofitary  vale,  tradition  will  long  conthme 
to  tell  of  the  cavern  of  devotion,  and  of  thopiona 
philanthrophy  of  the  Rector  of  Eyam. 

"Bat  there  are  dxM^  te  whom  we  btii^ 

Delighted,  besrt  snd  losl; 
Whose  ■trength  is  sweetness— Isve  te.n^ui. 

The  centre  or  the  whole. 

Whose  beaokiiig  eye  amircs  the  hfact* 

No  beiar  bresthes,  tee  somII 
To  meet  the  cotoprebensire  glanes  ) 
Of  Christian  lore  for  aU. 

Like  their  own  land,  first  seen  from  fs^ 

By  men  Ioii|^  tossed  at  sea; 
Like  fouDtalDs  ib  the  wilderneas, 
Are  miadaUkQ  the**  to  ss**"^ 

X«  B*  S* 

TBE  CUPID  AND  PSYCHE. 

M  They  told  her  that  he,  to  whose  sweet  voice  she  lis- 
tened. 

Thro'  night's  fleetiaK  hoaia  was  a  sfirit  enhlsst: 
Unholy  the  eyes Oaibsiide hsr hsdj^islsa'd, 
Aad  e«U  the  Ujpa  she  in  dsriussft  hs4  vn>t» 

**Wh«n  next  in  thy  chamber  the  bridegroom  reeliDSthf* 

Bring  near  bias  thv  lamp  when  in  altunber  be  lies; 
And  there,  aathe  light  o*Br  his  dark  features  shineth, 
TboaUt  see  what  a  d«BBO%hath  won  all  thy  sighs. 

**Too  fond  to  belierc  them,  yet  doubting,  vr'  feirinj, 

When  calm  lay  the  i^leeper,  she  stole  wiia  her  ijftlit— 
And  saw  such  a  vision!  no  image  appearisg 
To  bardjj  io  their  day-dreama,  was  ever  so  bright. 

A  yooth  hut  jast  papsia^^osi  e^UhpoCssweet  ntprar 

Who.«e  innocent  blood  had  not  ^mkii  aw|y; 
While  gleanu  from  bejieatb  bis  |BQtilyefldsgMS  wanu 
•ag , 

Of  summer  noon  lig^niags  that  ander  theaa  lay. 

"  Hit  brow  bad  a  graee  amre  than  mortal  around:  it,. 

While,  glossy  as  gold  fttmi  •  hiry  land  qiins, 
Bin  sonnv  bair  hung— and  the  flowers  that  crown'd  it 
Seem'u  fresh  from  the  breeze  of  some  £^ardcn  divios. 

"  Entranced  stood  the  bhde,  on  thatmimcU  casiiia* 
What  lata  was  bM  hive  isidelsliy  BOW,         •  . 

But,  ah!  in  her  tremor  that  fatal  lamp  raisins;, 
A  sparkle  flew  from  it,  and  droop'd  on  his  brow. 

"  All's  IxMt!  With  a  start,  from  Ma  rosy  sleep  wakiogi 

Ttie  spirit  flash'd  o'er  her  hi«  gUtSss  of  nre— 
Then  slow  from  the  clasp  of  her  snswy  arms  breeisg^ 
Thus  said,  in  a  voice  more  of  sorrow  than  ire: 

**  <  Farewell!  what  a  dream  thy  suspicion  hath  broken-^. 

Tbos  ever  aflfection't  fond  vision  is  crost— 
fijUaqlved  are  her  spells  when  a  doubt  is  but  spokWK 
Aad  leva,  ones  distrvModi  fprtrv  isiosti'  *' 
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SPARROW  SHOOTIHGt 

OK,  GOOSE  GRK  EN. 
A  Dramalic  Foolery  for  the  First  of  ^priL 
Oti)  PIZK1.S9I6.  Tox  Trimbcsu. 

Old  Quizbt.  Cornelius  CiiAMGAUt 

HoAXLST.  Jxx,  a  tervant. 

Mm  Dour  FtxxtBoio,  Sitter  to  Fitzleffig. 
Miss  Pekgt,  F/rz/ej>i^'-'*  nntighter. 
The  Hcene  liet  at  Old  FizzUgig'it  home  at  Goose 
GrccKf  IfiniunentMth. 
SrKiTE  Ist.  A  Room  at  Old  Fizzlegig''s. 
J^nter  Miss  Dollt,  P£gct,  €uid  Ton  Tttiu bpsu. 
DoUfy.  Never  you  mind,  Mr.  Trunbusli,  don*t  be 
down  hearied:  my  niece  Peggy  shall  be  Mrs.  Trim- 
bash  before  the  month's  over, or  my  naaie  isn't  Uuily 
Fizzlegig. 

Pezsril  But  what  can  you  do^  tODt^  I'm  itfraid 
psim  has  set  his  heart  against  it. 

Dolfif.  Whst  csn  1  do,  my  dear.'  I'll  tell  \  nu  what 
1  can  do.  Doesn't  your  papq,  niy  brother  FizzUgip, 
kuow  well  enough  lltat  I've  gut  six  (housHrul  pouiiiis 
in  ihe  bank;  and  that  at  my  death- ■  Heaven 
Krant  me  long  life! — I  can  make  evarjr  skiUiog  ul  it 
/  }0urs,  my  darling  little  Peggy  f 

Peggy-  Thank'ee  Aunt. 

Trm.  But  I  fear  Mr.  Fizzlegig  hs«  some  other 
match  in  his  eye,  else  his  friendship  for  me  and  my 
Uncle  Quizby  

BoUy.  A  Fiddlestick  in  his  eye!  He  may  have  a 
bundle  orraafehes  fn  Ms  eye,  for  any  thing  I  eare. — 
As  for  your  Uncle  Qui/.Ijy,  he's  as  gn  at  a  fool  as  my 
brother.  There  lliey  are,  a  couple  of  old  blockheads, 
dressed  from  head  to  foot  like  sportsmen,  shooting' 

rTOws  in  the  garden  from  morning  till  night.  (^A 
KeardJ  There — the^-  are  at  it — do  you  hear 
them^  As  lor  you»  Mr.  Tnmbaah,  a  feasible  joung 
man  ! 

Trim.  O,  Ma'am  I  put  on  a  shooting  dress,  and 
take  a  pop  at  the  sparrows,  now  and  then,  just  so  hu- 
mor the  old  gentleman.  If  Fizxlegig  likes  to 
sit  down  on  a  camp  chair,  in  his  garden  here,  at 
(■oose  Green,  Hammersmith,  with  a  fo«ling*p1«ee  in 
his  band,  and  call  it  sporting,  I  see  no  great  harm  in 
humoring  him.  He's  not  very  well  pleased  with  me 
for  leaving  fum  now*  to  follow  you  and  my  dear 

Sporting  indeed!  And  they  can  neither  of 
them  see  the  length  of  their  noses.  I'm  sure  it  is  a 
mveeij  I'm  not  shot  whenever  I'm  plucking  a  rose,  or 
choked  when  I  ventnre  ti^  eat  an  apple.  There  li  not 
a  moi  Gcl  of  fruit  in  the  garden  but  is  stuck  full  of  their 
plaguy  shot.  As  for  Mr.  Hoaaley--  ■  ■  1  but  I  don't 
wonder  at  him;  he  is  quissing  them  all  the  time;  and 
so  toi>g  as  he  can  find  any  one  to  laagh  at,  *liaaU  the 
lame  to  him. 

Peggy.  Bnt  Mr.  Hoaxley  is  a  great  favorite  of  pa- 
pa's and  if  he  would  speak  to  him  for  us— — 

Dolly.  But  there  is  no  getting  him  to  talkserionaly. 
fie  turaa  every  body  and  every  thing  into  ridicule. — 
Beiides,  yonr  old  fool  of  a  papa  is  too  hnsy  to  listen  to 
nanow,  in  the  shooting  season  as  he  calls  it.  I  just 
mentioned  tlw matter  to  him  yesterday,  andallleonld 
get  from  him  was — «« Well,  well,  there  is  no  hurry — 
time  enough  to  think  of  marrying  the  girl  when  there 
are  no  more  sparrows  in  the  worlds 

Peggy.  So — if  I'm  not  to  be  married  till  there  are 
no  more  sparrows  in  the  world'— —I  But  there  is 
Mr.Trimhash^^de,Mr.Qnisby,  he  might  ipealt 
to  papa  too. 

DoUy.  Het  nonsense!  The  drivelling  idiot  aearerly 
ever  opens  his  lips;  and  when  he  does  'tis  to  B<iy  bl^ck 
la  white  if  'tis  ny  brother's  humor  to  say  so.  Bat 
ber*  they  «oaw»  n  aet  of  aimpleloari 


Jgnler  Fizzlboio,  QriznT  and  Hoixltt.  They 
are  all  dressed  Hke  tporttmfiti,  asid  each  carries  a 
jo-wUng  piece.  ^  _  . . . 

Fi^.  Ay,  here  he  is!  I  thought  we  shOttM  finq  bin 
here,  tied  to  the  woman's  apron-strings. 

(iuiz.  bo,  Sir,  here  yoo  are!  I  thought  we 
Thai's  right,  frieud  Fr/z/.h  };i-,  g"i>e  ii  him  roundly. 

Fiz.  Ah!  you  lump  of  sugar-paste!  ah'  yori  mdk- 
sop!  Was  it  for  this  1  invited  you  down  to  Hammer- 
smilh?  lnstt  :\d  of  going  out  in  the  garden  along  w»tb 

us,  here  you  are!  A  pretty  figure  you  cut  while 

manly  sports  are  going  on* - 
Quiz.  Ay,  a  pretty  figure  yoo— at  him  again. 

Fizzy.  ,  , ,  1 

Fiz.  Look  at  you  ancle;  there's  a  hearty  old  cock 
for  you!   l.p  shooting  by  half  after  nincl  And  Mr. 

Hoaxley  too  1 

Hoax.  Pray,  Sir,  dont  overwhelm  the  yonng  man 
with  comparisonj. 

C  Aside.)  Tom,  sticic  dose  to  Pej^gy:  I  sospeet 
vou'llhave  a  rival  here  tn-(l;vv.— f  7'o  Fizzle^i,^:  ) 
Kvery  one  is  not  born  to  be  a  sporisraau,  Sir;  but  we 

 'tis  in  our  natore!  As  for  >  ou,  Mr.  Piazlegig,  it 

does  one'shearl  goovl  to  see  you.  Rreakfast  unsuooer 
over  than,  there  )ou  are,  seated  on  your  camp-stool, 
with  your  gnn  in  yoor  hand,  letting  fly  at  every  thing 
jlrom  a  sparrow  down  toaTom  cat. 

Fiz.  Out  in  all  winds  and  weathers— Uiat  is  to  say 
when  it  does  not  rain. 
•  Jloax  nraviti'j;  Lunger  .Mnd  thirst! 

Fiz.  NevL-r  thinking  ol  tasting  wet  or  dry  when  I'm 
at  the  sport  t  il  l.iuch-iim«-;  and  as  for  ratigne*  when 
onee  I'm  fairly  m  it  I'd  as  soon  tramp  Over  the 
wet  grass  as  along  Uic  grave  walks.  Give  me  your 
souml,  sportsman;  a  fel'ow  who  cares  to  eat  nothing 
but  of  fiis  own  killing.  Didn't  I  shoot  the  turkey  we 
had  on  Sunday  ?  And  don't  I  shoot  every  bit  of  poul- 
try that  comes  to  table? 

'Dully.  Ay,  and  every  table-cloth,  too,  that  is  hung 
out  to  drv.  1  declare  there  is  not  a  pieee  of  linen  in 
the  press  bat  is  as  full  of  shot-holes  as  tlK^  sails  of  the 
roan-ot-war  ia  your  picture  of  Ute  sea-fight. 

Fiz.  Dolly,  Dolly,  you  are  proveliing— — !  Can  I 
help  it  if  the  birda  will  eome  and  pereh  upon  tbe 
oloibvs'-lines. 

Qu/t.  Why,  yon  know,  if  the  Wrda  will  come 
and-- 

Dolly.  Getaway  with  you;  yot»  are  a  greater  fool 
than  he!  ^ ,  . 

Fiz.  Why,  sister  Dolly,  howdnre  yotaay  my  fnend 

is  a  greater  fool  than  i  am? 

Hoax.  Sir,  the  thing  is  imposrible. 
Fiz.  Do  you  hear  that,  sister.''  'tis  impnssihie.  Unt, 
come,  don't  let  us  waste  our  lime  here.  'Tis  near 
twelve  o'clock,  and  the  eook  is  catching  the  chickens 
for  me  tt)  shout  for  to-day'a  dinner*  Come,  Quiaby; 
come,  Mr.  Hoaxley. 

nollu.  Heark'ee,  brother;  and  you  too,  Mr.  Quiz- 
by.  Here  stands  your  daughter .  my  niece  Peggy; 
here  is  your  nephew,  Mr.  Tom  Trimbush:  i  have  got 
six  thotisftnd  pounds  in  the  bank.  Well— what  hafe 
you  to  say? 

Fiz.  Well,  sister  Dolly,  don't  I  know  all  that? 
Ddly.  Know  all  that,  indeed!  And  what  say  yooto 
it,  Mr.  Quizbv.' 

Quiz.  V.  Why  I  my  friernl  Fizzy  sajahe  knows 

all  that,  and  I  «ian't  help  saying  that  is  exactij  m/ 
opinion. 

DollS'  Once  more;  do  yoo  mean  that  tbe  young 
folks*  should  make  a  mateh  of  it,  or  do  you  notP 

quiz.  Fi7/,v,  <io  yea  speak  fival,  and  then  I  shall 
know  better  w  bat  to  say. 
Fix*  DonFl  talk  'to  me  n»w,  ihler  Dolly,  yon  are 
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ratking  me  lose  all  the  fine  of  the  morning.  Be- 
suks,  as  I  toUl  you  belon  I  hive  fot  lomeUiiagiiiniy 

Quiz.  D(m\yoaht«,iiow?  He  luttgottometUnc 

ID  hi>  eye.  • 
^"^J^n"*^"^^?^      »*»<««n«l  ponnfis,  broti.er. 

T.iir  S'th'^^een-Peggy  i,  „»,  o..ly  ch.ld;  Mr.TcMn 
inrobush  ilieie,  hw  g.it  nmhiitg  but  what  his  uncle 
rtiay  choose  to  give  him,  an.l  shmild  he  m«rrv  my 
da.if;ht,  r  w.ihoul  mj  conseut, be '11  gi,e  Tom  uolhing, 
-.Hi  I  I,  give  Peggy  nothing;  and  Mihtt  I*  nil  we.*ili 

Q'/j'r.  No,  no;  as  Fizzy  aays,  I'll  {rJve  Peecv  t 

mean  he'll  give  Peggy  nclun,^,  I'll '^f/e- Tom 
BOlhmg  I  have  lour  iunidi  eW  a  year  ot  my  own 
in  the  l.ar.k,  a.ul  neither  dlicic  ooF  eblld.  Come, 
1*1^,  l^i  ua  go  a^hooiing, 

su^i^:  '^"eest  speech  of  his  I  iiave  heanl 

.^■^'^V-'^  ^"  ^'»»^*  "•»»  •••ten  U»e 

n  //  ihe  cich  grazier. 

CrHmealt'or  cramnwy-thing^lse,  think  of  it 
It  you  «l;u-e! 

Quiz.  Hear,  how  she  Ulka  to  himi  if  1  doced  but 
tleclor  hirn  so! 

u  f"'  ^X'"'  'a'e  to  say  any  thing  against 

«  now:  I  have  settled  it  all  with  his  father.   He  iM.  a 
tna tell  lorn  <laiig»iteroflhe  Km peror of CAo»v. 
n*u'  V*^  E'nperor  of  Chany;— dn  you  \w:,r  that? 

.  r  "^^^^^  meulioofU  to  me 

before.'    I  suppose— 

vfmd^j^  Of  ajkwei^  ^  the 

Is  t  he  inanwid!  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  are 
you  doing/  Do  youihuitiobJow  the  house  t»?  rs/te 
pwla  hu  arm.J  '  * 

Fiz.  P.ague  take  you,  tbter  Dolly!  He»a  gone.  A 
•••pigeon,  on  the  geranium-pot! 
.  XPeo^.  And  whnt  sort  of  a  person  is  this  clioice  of 
yoursr 

Fiz.  Eh.^— what?— I  hardly  know.  I  have  not  seen 
wm  ainee  he  was  ten  yean  old;  ihnt  is  eighteen  years 
«go;  and  then  he  was  the  ugliest  brat  you  ever  elapt 
your  ejes  on.'  But  ugly  children  ehange,  von  know. — 
But,  eome,  we»M  talk  of  that  by-and-by.  Come.  Quiz- 
by;  come  Htiaxley.   As  for  jou,  Tom,  come,  or  let 

JL»  r'.^"'' *•  P'«"«-  Yott«iIM»rt«man!  A 
pretty  M^m  yon  are  to  invite  to  spend  a  week  with 
«ne  at  Uammermfih  hi  the  shooting  reason. 

nrii         '.^  .       lExewu  Fi:.  and  Qmx. 
noihj  Go  with  them,  Kir.  Trimbiwh;  humor  the 

'    "'f'  peeaenUy,  and  we'll  eoorait 

upon  what  IS  to  he  done. 

//«a.r  Come,  Tom?  we  will  make  eommon  eaase, 
•gamst  this  rival  of  yours;  «nd  if  he  reallv  he  the 
sneer,  downright,  and  most  egregious  ass  1  have  him 
•lesci  ibLd  10  he;  we  will  foi-oe  him  to  abandon  the 
contest  by  a  powerful  exeioiae  of  the  noble  art  of 
quixziag  and  hoaxing. 

{ExmaU  Uolly  and  Pimv— OoAzur  and  Tbik- 

BUSH.  ScENK  II.   Fizzlegivr's  garden. 
EtUer  CoRirEi,iu8  Cramcalv.  ife  t«  dretsed  at  a 
HmHman,  except  that  he  veare  -white  tockingt.— 
The  calves  of  his  legs  are  immoderately  large. 
Cnm,  So!  here  I  am!  that  is  Mr.  Fizzlegig's 
bouse,  and  this  is  Mr.  Fizzlegig's  garden.  Now  let 
me  con  over  what  I  have  to  do.    First,  1  am  to  see 
Mr.  Pizzlegig,  then  I  am  to  introduce  mvself  and  say, 
"Sir,  I  am  yoar  laltided  Mn^n^KV;"  then  J  am  to 


many  bis  danghter  in  lawful  vedlodic,  wit  then  I'm 

to  g(i  home  again  to  Calf-hall  near  Colchester.Be- 
sides  all  this,  I'm  to  be  sure  to  remember  to  lake  my 
wifis  home  along  with  me ;  and  Tm  to  be  very  paniea- 
far  to  leilnolHKly  here  but  Mr.  Fizzle^ig  himself  what 
I  come  about.    I'm  not  the  one  to  inHke  a  blunder^ 
'tis  all  written  down  for  me  on  my  ass's  skin  tablets.  - 
Besides,  1  can't  make  a  mistake  iiboiit  Mr.  Fizzlegip, 
for  the  inHti  at  the  gate  tohl  me  I  shuuld  bud  him  in 
the     tlct),  ill  a  green shooting-jacket,  and  with agput 
in  his  hand  and  aature  as  a  gun  here  eomea. 
.   £iil9r  TuiMBvsii. 

A  plaguy  old  bore !  how  Hoaxley  can  remain 

with  him  I  doii'i  know,  but  for  my  part  

Crom.  How  do  you  do.  Sir?  Well,  yoa  see  here  I 
am  jtist  arrived  fresh  out  ofEsaex. 

Trim,  (aside.)  Fi  om  Esse-x  !  so,  so !— So,  sir,  yoa 
come  out  ot  Essex,  air?  Did  you  walk  all  the  way. 

Sir  ? 

CrdOT.  W:dk'  no,  Sir r I  travelled  up  m  a  o«rriage 

with  seveial  more  of  my  own  species. 

Trim.  Then  yoQ  eame  up  in  a  ealf-cart,  Iprerame; 

Crutii.  liless  ^  nil,  no ;  in  the  Colchester  Siage.^ 
Do  vo  I  know — I  knew  you  the  instant  I  saw  you. 

Trim.  .Me  !  '  ^ 

Cra»n.  Av,  though  yon  are  much  changed  since  you 
were  with  ua  at  Calf  Hall,  eighteen  years  ago.  You 
are  looking  much  younger. 

Trim.  That  is  a  surprising  chantre,  indeed  ! 

Cram.  Not  at  all  for  then  you  liad  a  bald  head  ;  now 
yoit  have  t:iken  to  your  own  hair  again.  That  always 
ma  kea  folks  look  younger. 

Trim.  That  is  an  idea  that  won  Id  never  have  oc- 
curred to  me. 

Cram.  And  then  I  could  net  fail  of  koowroe  yoa 
by  vonr  shooting-jacket 

Trim.  A  sufficient  rragon  for  knowing  m^,  truly. 

Cram.  Ay,  and  a  reason,  loo,  that  kept  me  upwards 
of  a  week  at  the  Sanieea^  Head,  Aldg;«te,  and  that 
cost  mt  a  pretty  lump  of  money*  that  lean  tell  joiu 

Triin,  How  ao  { 

Cram.  Why  lather  tntd  me  I  mast  he  sore  to  watt 

upon  you  in  a  si)Oi  lin5-dres9,  just,  as  he  -S  tid,  to  hu- 
mour the  old  tool.  He  didn't  intend  that  1  should  tell 
you  that — he  merely  said  it  to  me,  in  privatOi  8o  I 
was  ob!i,2;ed  to  wai^  in  London  whilst  it  WaS  making; 
then  the  tailor  disappointed  me,  then  the  coat  was  too 
big,  then  the  coat  waatooHttle;  then"  .hut  til  • 
nice  fit  now,  isn't  it  ? 

Trim.  Allow  me  to  examine  \t.  (Squeezes  him  tight' 
ly  in  it,  and  trtirlt  him  about.) 

Cram.  (Almost  choked.)   Thank'ee  that  wUl  do. 
Trim.  ^V't%  exquisite ! 

Cram.  And  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  itsastplagojdeap. 
And  I  waa  obliged  to  pay  lor  ii,  loo. 

TVwi.  Why,  you  would  not  have  the  tailor  give 

you  a  coat  IVji-  nothing? 

Crum.  Yes,  1  wouM  if  I  could,  thoogh. 
Trim.  So,  Sir,  it  seems  you  have  business  with  Mr. 
Fhtzlegig 

Cram,  Yes,  Mr.  Fizzlegig,  and  business  which  will 
bring  me  a  pretty  lump  of  money;  and  that  is  some 
c-onsolatinn  for  the  trouMo  and  expense  l.havn  hem 
at  in  coming  to  see  you. 

Trim.  Then,  Sir,  since  tfib  is  no  affair  of  nioei  I 
leave  you. 

Cram.  How  !  A'nt  you  Mr.  Fizzlegig  ? 
Tnm.  No,  Sir. 

Cram.  And  yet  yon  have  gof"  '  -thi^ia  1  most 

extraordinary  resemblance. 
Trim.  Stay — some  one  somes  this  way.  {Adtte, 

*Tis  Hoaxlev,)— Perhaps  lis  he,  I'M  leave  ynn  lo- 
gethcr.  Ua!  ha!  ha!  [ExUTaxkuw. 
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Cram.  *TwaB  an  exMBeiit  pieee  ofadviee  or  my 
ralherli  not  to  tell  my  baiioeM  to  any  one  but  the  old 
Centieman  himtelf.  *Twas  liieky  I  did  Mt  MJ  mote 
«>  Urn,  That  comei  of  kM«iii(  hov  to  kiep  a  wiie 

I  ia  one'a  bead. 

ttvax.  Bpcrrow  ihooting  is  a  rery  pretty  amuae- 
inent,  bat  I  begin  to  tire  of  it— Eh!  who  the  deaceis 
Ihiaf  Fof  •  q«i», «  promiaing  phi*.— A-hem ! 

Cram,  (aMe.)  Thb  naet  be  my  man.  Bat  thia 
time  111  croaa  examine  him  at  they  do  at  Atjwe*.— 
Mr.  Fiztlegig,  hare  you  any  reeolleetion  of  me  ? 

Aox.  Do  yoa  imagine  I  eoold  ever  AWf^^T^' 

Cram.  But  you  mutt  find  me  maoli  gnnni  anee 
fOU  were  at  Calf  hall  eighteen  yeart  agpf 

H$ax,  (cuide.  Ah!  ha!  our  arrifil.)— ProdW 
cioaily !  you  were  a  child  at  that  time. 

Cram.  {amde.  That'a  true;  I'm  safe  now.  Yet 
Fit  pat  one  limne  question.)— Did  my  perenti  emi* 
aider  rae  a  sensible  child  or  a  fool  ? 

Hoax.  A  prodigy  of  tense !  and  in  th*t  respect  III 
answer  for  it  you  are  not  changed. 

Cram.  And  that's  true;  for  I  an  j«Mt  u  aeosible 
now  as  I  WM  when  a  baby.  But  yon  will  pardon  my 
being  a  little  cautious  about  you,  Mr.  Fizzlegig,  for 
I  have  mistaken  another  peraoo  for  yoa  already. 

Uoax.  You  are  conrineed  there  Isna  mlHakeaow? 

Cram.  Yes.— No— f  an*.  I  have  it.)— If  yoa  are 
he,  you  can  tdl  me  whet  I  eomeaboatand  who  I  am. 

Hoax.  Too  eoroe  here  to  he  nmrried,  and  year 
name  (aside.  Hang  his  name,!  forget  it) 

Cram.  Rixht!  Thia  ia  you  assure  as  I  am  Ck>me- 
Hot  Cramealf.^ And  now  ftir  my  nema  ? 

Hoax.  Cornelius  Cramcnlf. 

Cram,  My  dear  sii  (  They  sluike  hande.) 

Bpax,  And  novt  business.  Ia  tlie  firit 

pUoe,  Cornelioi  ll  a  name  I  can't  endure. 

Cram.  There  I  knew  that  would  be  the  case  one 
aftheaedays.  I  hafe  alwi^a  mid  I  wM  veigr  111  omd 
.  in  that  affair.  I 

Hox.  What  affair? 

GrwN.  Why,  thai;  hat  I  assure  yoa,  Mr.  Fizzlegig, 
I'm  not  in  the  least  to  blame  for  it  They  took  an 
tj[»f«ir  advantage  of  ray  youth  and  inexperience,  aod 
christened  me  without  my  oonamt.  ^* 

Hoax.  Unparalleled  tyranny  I 

Cram.  However,  my  intimate  mendt  eaH  'me  CoK 
ley; — others,  Mr.  Cramcalfjunior. 

Hoax.  Mr.  Cramealft  junior, year  deroted  homble 
•ervant  (Bow.)  ... 

Cram.  Pray  Sur,  don't— I  hate  to  be  tteHad  with 
ao  moob  reapeet* 

Boax.  Iwon^ltwoo*!;  I  promiie  t»  treat  yoa 
with  at  little  as  possible. 

Cram,  (bom.)  Yoa  are  too— Bot  my  oUier  name 
Crameelfr  *ISt  en nppropriete  name  fore  grader? 
Of  course  you  know  what  a  calf  is? 

Hoax,  (placing  Id*  hand  on  Cramca^o  t/ioulder  ) 
I  bare  a  tolerable  idea. 

Cram.  Talking  of  calves,  dkl  eter  100  IMh  a 
ealf  as  this  ?  (  Shovfs  hi$  le^.} 

Hoax*  Magnificent  indeed ! 

Cram.  And  ^  eo«  m«  D0lhia(.  They  are  a 
present. 

Hoax.  A  what  \ 

Cram.  A  present  from  ffljanole|thastO«kiog  wear 

er,  at  Nottingham, 
ifoax.  Ha r ha!  ha! 

Cram.  I  dare  aay  you  thought  they  were  real,— 
No,theyare— (flftyriZy.)  Ihopeyoadoa*Cdoehfcme? 
Sir*  they  are  sham  calves  upon  my  honor* 

Moax,  Sir,  year  word  is  sufficient. 

Cram,  And  to  thbpUoeli  nailed  G«ott-green« 


to  ha  aallMl 


Hoax.  Sovaiagr 
might  yoo  be. 

Cram.  Whyyaadmi*!  dislike  i 
calfis  a  pretty  name,iMl1itl 
Hoax.  Charming! 
Cram.  And  yoor  daaghttf  villlika 
Mrs.  CramcaU? 
Hoax.  She'll  die  of  love  for  Toa  at  «be  wy  tooad. 
Cram.  Mrs.  Vioe-prcsident  Crarocalf ! 
Hoax.  Vlee-pKOMlant !  Why  ace  joa  a  Viae-pree- 

Oom.  Yea,  of  the  Friendly  Bunal  Society.  Wa 
have  plenty  of  pubUe  amuacmenu  at  Colchester. 

iJbflx.  She»n  lead  a  gay  life,  mi  doobt.  IWhM 
talHng,heptUltofoneofCvamcatf»hMmui^  TWa 
iayoar  button,  I  believe?         .  • 

Cram.  {putUngUiaio  kttpodh^.)  Thenb^Slr. 
yon  are  very  polite.— O,  yes,  very  gay.  She  will  be 
invited  to  all  the  funerala^  Our  club  mecU  once  a 
month,  nt  the  aignoTtha  three  coffins,  and  are  aa 
merry  M— — Imldatt  attend  ihoBiihtami  •»  I  

my  roonc^ 
'HoaxTVoTf  aooaiderate. 

Cram.  When  yoa  have 
money  is  gone,  you  know. 
Hoax.  A  wise  refieetion  ! 

Cram.  And  when  Talking  of  money,  father 

says  your  daughter  is  a  capital  match  for  me.  Yoa 
are  warm,  an'tyou  i 
Jhax.  Tolerably— eooalderiog  the  ieaMO. 
Cram.  I  mean  yoa  are  rich!  And  tbea  ma  baa 
a  amiden  aant,  who  will  die,  and  leave  me  all  her 
dumps.  But  old  maids  are  generally  tougli,  and  last  a 
loDg  while.  I  aay— U  yoor  Mter  loogh  >      ^  „  ^ 
Hoax.  Psha !  yoa  must  not  say  that.  [Puu  s  off 
mother  kiatva.)    Another  oi  your  battooa,  Mr. 

Cram.  Tbank'ee,  Mr.  Fizzlegig;  bot  pray  don't 
give  HM  any  more.-Ah !  Ill  take  care  of  her  mooey 
when  I  get  it. 

Hoax.  So,  yoo  arc  a  careful  person,  it  seems. 

Cram.  Careful  I  why,  1  have  saved  every  farthing 
of  my  money  ever  ahiee  I  wat  a  sdiool-boy.  Here, 
I  have  an  account  of  it  in  my  poket-book.  {FeeU  m 
kU  pocket.)  Why,  I  declare,  I  hace  lost  my  ass's  skin. 

max.  Biem  me !  Sure  no  one  has  flayed  you  alive. 

Cram.  No,  here  it  is !  Besides,  I  never  lent  any 
one  a  penny,  unless  1  was  quite  sure  of  my  money 
again ;  and  unlesal  Vee  well  paid  for  it,  too. 

Hoax.  That  is  generous  indeed!  00  ihen^it  laami 
you  are  very  fond  of  money  ? 

Cram.  Doat  on  it  When  yon  have  panl  your  debt 
of  nature  yoa  ahaU  aaa  how  nicely  1  turn  youra  ta 
account.  .  , 

Hoax.  Shall  I  ?  That  will  be  a  very  pretty  sight. 
Bot  for  tlie  maiden  aunt— luppoae  ahe  ahould  not 
be  of  your  wi^  of  thinking  I 

CrofB.  ButihaariUifiirrmtaldahaiiatoiy  wa- 

sible  wjunaa,  "       ^.  , 

/foor.  TVaet  bat  Aa  It  astrmMly  prodigU. 
Cranubdiaf  Thanllaooamafeahartnni.ovMr 

a  new  leaf. 

Hoax.  (anVfe.)  Now  if  I  eooM  waikbfm  tt^  to  a 

quarrel  with  Aunt  Ddly !— You  are  right,  Mr.  Craoi* 
calf.   Now,  listen  to  my  atbice.     Enter  Qcizsr. 

Quiz.  So,  I  have  found  you  at  last,  Mr.  Hoexley. 

Cram.  Mr.  Hoaxley  ! ! 

Hoax.  Confound  the  old  twa^r? 

Cram.  Then  I  liave  been  Ulking  to  a  Mr.  Hoaxley 
all  this  lime ! 

Quiz.  Why,  who  else  do  y«i  take  him  to  be  f  Bot 
go,  go,  Mr.  Hoaxley :  our  brother  sportsmen  Uvc  lept 
.  ma  Mb  my  th^  wa  vaiaog  far  yoib 
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Ihax.  I  was  chatting  here  viih  your  ioii4ii-law  ?  » 
Qwz.  M  V  soo-iil^aw  I   WImI  do  you  neaii  by  fRty 
son-ill  hw  /  *  *  J 

Hoax.  0,jo«riDii«in-lev  will  explain  al]  that  to  vou. 
•0  i'tt  leave  yoa  together.  H^!  ha !  Im  ! 

euj    frit    .  [_Kxit  Uoaxlet. 

V«ar.  {filhmnff  him.)   But  what  do  \  ou  mean  by 

my  sou-iti-inw  ? 

Cra»i  (takes  hold  of  his  jacket  and  pulU  him 
back.)   Sto|),  Slop,  irj  oupleaae. 

Quiz  Stop !  step !  1  know  MNhing  aboat  yon,  and 
I  won't  Slop.  .  ^  ^ 

Cram.  Doatyonreeolleetmef  Colley,  from  Calf-* 

Quiz.  I  know  nothing  about  you.   You  are  mieU- 

ken. 

Cram.  Ivo,  no;  I  have  been  mistaken  already;  ntnl 
I  have  something  else  lodo  ilian  be  tnislaken  atl  dav 
So  eome  this  way,  Mr.  Fizzlegip.  ' . 

Quix,  I  teil  jrou  you  ai  e  mislnken,  so  let  me  alone." 

Oram.  NonsLiise  ;  I  didu'i  come  all  the  way  irouj 
Colcliehlt  r  to  lei  you  ainne. 

Qttiz.  Help,  iliere,  help ! 

Crom.  I  don't  care  for  yoor  making  a  riot ;  I  have 
Rot  yoii  tins  tune,  and  hang  me  it  I  let  tou  go  till  1 

ourdaughter.  iJExU  Qdizbt  foihwd 

JSntet  HoAztBT,  Dout  and  Pboot. 

yroa.r.  m  \  lia  !  Iia  !  Thc  i  e  he  goes  :  he  has  fasten- 
ed upon  old  Qiiizb^  HOW,  auU  takes  /am  in  be  Us  in 
tcmlril  lailicr-iii-law. 

JhUif.  \vin,u,en,  it  leema  the yoane gentleman 
IS  a  d(Mv  111  iglii  noodle. 

J/ouj:  AsflHta.aa  pancake,  and  the  moitmiserlv 
rascid  lever  met  with. 
Dolijf.  Aiiniher  reason  against  him. 
Noax.  We'tt  get  Hd  ot  him,  Pil  answer  for  It.  His 
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little  iiitellecis  are  nitd  ly  conlounded  by  tlie  nicr. 
aimilarily  of  our  dresses;  and  I've  an  idea.  I'd  om « 
more  persuade  liini  that  I'm  vour  father;  and  il  1 
doiijt  speedily  di  iie  liim  nnt  of  our  doniiniont-^ 

^^^ffU-  '^•'t  lie  knows  now  uho^on  are. 

Jl'jux.  He  is  M)  ;.i  rant  an  ass  that  111  risk  it  Dot- 
wiUisiandirt|.   H:*!  iliat's  ilie  very  thing. 

Jitit.  crosset  leith  a  huiandwiff. 
Isay,  Jeoi,  jg  ihii^oiir  master's  wig  and  bat? 

Jem  Yes.  Sir;  the  Sunday  set-ouL 

Hoax.  Give  them  to  me. 

Jem  Can't,  Sic;  I  have jait dreaaedthe wifc,  and 
must  not  lie  a  hair  awry,  * 

Hoax.  Here  is  half  a  erawnforyou;  give  them  to 
me,  .Ml,. I  do  as  I  bid  you,  .-n.d  |»||  give  you  another.— 
(^Puts  on  the  wig-  und  ha(.) 

Jem.  {hoHng  at  the  money)  V\\  fetch  you  a  night- 
cap  or  luo,  ju        rate  Sir. 

Huii.T  \o,  i,o,  'til  i.nt  iiiat.  Havn't  you  observed 
a  strange  gentleman  htrer 

Jem  Yes,  Sn ;  In-  got  fatt  hold  of  Mr.  Quisby.  just 
now.  H«!  there  he  t,oe8.  *' 

Hoax.  That  is  he.  Do  yo«  go  and  tell  him  Mr 
Jbizslegiff  .s  wa  ii„jr  here  to  see  bin,  and  bring  bin. 
to  me.    Mii.d,  no  mislake. 

Jem.  No  no,  Sir,  Ah!  you  are  a  funny  one.  [Exit 

Hoax.  Now  leave  me  alone  with  him;  HI  loliow 
you  presctiily,  ami  report  progress. 

l>olly.  Ho  what  you  cau  to  get  liil  of  him;  an  I 
should  you  laU,  1  have  a  little  sch^-me  of  my  own  to 
tiy*  [  Extunt  DniLT  ami  PtooT. 

Enter  Jem  icith  Cuamcalp. 

Jem.  There,  Sir,  thai  is  Air.  Fizzlegig— Hel  hel 
■>^-  {-EaLit  Jmm. 

Cram.  Well,  at  last  ibope^Alit  bal  there  youare^ 


I  and  plague  enough  Iliave  bad  to  find  yon,— then  an 
so  many  of  you. 

Honx.  I'm  sorry  for  it;  I  was  out  ihoothiK.  Al4 

pray  how  is  your  worthy  father? 

IHoaxletf  oqneexeo  tdo  hand  vioknth/. 
Lram.  Very  w.dl,  I'm  obliged  to  vou,  Mr.  Hoaxley; 
she  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you,  and  you  are 
squeezing  my  fingers,  indeed  yon  are. 
J/oax.  Hut  why  do  you  call  me  Mr.  Hoaxley.' 
Cram.  Dear  me,  1  ask  your  pardon,  but  I  was  jost 
new  t:dking  to  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  and  yOa 
.ionk  uncommonly  like  him. 

Hoax.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  that;  he  is 
an  (>M  scliool  fellow  of  inine. 
Cram.  Ah!  that  accounts  for  it. 
f/oax.  (txamining  his  dress.)   Very  well  indeed* 
Bui  why  don't  jou  wear  gaiters? 
CVam.  Think  of  nty  calves! 
Hoax.  They  would  appear  to  less  advantage ,  cer- 
taii  ly. 

Cram.  Out  this  nonseatieal  whim  of  youra  oott  a 
vast  deal  of  money. 

Houx.  What  then,  Sir.?  money  is  made  to  spend* 
Cram,  'i'rue,  but  the  lees  one  spends,  the  more  one 
has,  you  know : 

Hoar.  And  are  yon  nch  a  miserly  dog  as  to  grudge 
your  money  1  Yoa  won't  do  for  my  daughter  if  yon 
are.  However,  ehe'll  take  yM  in  hand.  Yon  an 
rich,  and  by  marr^iiii::  lu  r  you  will  be  Mill  rieher.  I 
nIi  >li  expcut  you,  therefore,  to  do  honoOr  tO  yoor 
Ion  line. 

Cram.  I  will  honour  itf  that  ia,  FU  never  makn  la 

the  leiisi  free  u  iih  it. 
Jhax.  Ill  the  firit  place,  you'll  keep  a  good  taUe. 

riy  if  abe  be  fond  of 


Cram,  To  be  aura,  partieutarly 
veal. 

Hoax.  Why  mt\ 

Cram.  Because  we  kill  and  eat  our  own  calves. 
Hoax.  The  Cannibals  I — and  do  you  aftbrd  no  va- 
ried ? 

Cram.  O,  yes,  when  we  an  lircd  of  roast  veal,  we 
fiave  It  boilird. 

Hoax.  Well,  well,  you  must  leave  the  manage^ 
riient  of  that  to  my  daughtet*.  In  the  next  place — 
though  yon  have  ah-eady  set  up  a  carriage  for  her. 

Ct  'tun.  Qi>ite  the  contrary.  Because  when  we  are 
married,  'th  only  hooking  iwo  plaees-in  the  Colehea- 
ler  Magt.  ffiw\  tlien  «e  are,  you  know. 

Ifodx.  Ngganlly  rascal!  anil  do  you  imagine  my 
«laii>;hier  will  travel  by  a  publio  eoach  ?  No,  Sir;  she 
must  go  with  four  horses,  and  take  plenty  of  compa- 
ny with  her. 

Cram.  Well,  the  Colchester  Telegraph  travela 
with  four  horses  end  takes  plenty  of  company. 

f/odx.  Fie!  fie!  As  m\  liKi  umd,  you  must  set 
op  a  handsome,  commodious  carriage  in  which  four 
lu.iv  ride  at  their  ease.  . 

Cram.  Four  !    Why  we  are  but  two,  at  any  rate. 

hou.v  .\ud  how  are  hertwu  waiting  women  logo? 

Cmm.  (),  that  is  easily  settledi  She  wont  have  any. 

//o>*x.  rhuiider  and  amoke!  my  daoghter  l&ve  no 
wHitin,i;-uomen ! 

Crtm.  Yen  are  so  hasty;  the  eookand  house  maid 
can  ht-ip  to  dress  hers  and  for  great  oefeasiom  ia  not 

there  ih'  bather? 
iVbaor.  Enoi^f  yoo  ahant  marry  my  d'iughter,  so 


get  out 


Crum.  Hut  only  listen  to  roe  ! 
Hoax.  Gel  out!  1*11  write  to  yoar  father  that  yoa 

are  a  siiiigy  rascal. 

Cram.  But  only  let  her  see  me,  and  gin  her  a 
chance  of  falling  in  hm  with  me. 
Hoatc.  Getontiyouahanlaeeher. 
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Cram.  So  after  voming  tfl  Ikis  vtjr,  you  turn  me 
out  of  yoar  hooae ! 

£oax.  Not  Tor  the  worid,  bat  get  out  instantly ! 

Cram.  Well  theo,  Sir,  sioce  my  blood  is  up — 

JToax.  What  thea? 

Cram,  Good  afternoon  to  yon,  I'll  bare  notluAg  to 
dtt  wNb  ym  or  your  daughter.  (Gotty.) 

Aotr.  (ittkb.)   We  have  done  it. 

Enter  TmiuBva. 

TVAm.  Hbazley,  Miaa  DoUy  dettrei  to  teeyoa  in^ 

Ifoax,  CoiifoQnd  you! 

Cram  8«  iMi  it  Mr.  Houley  again,  after  alL 

Hoax,  (to  Trimbiuh.)  I  had  ju»t  succeeded  in  tum- 
inghim  oni  of  the  plaoe;  and  yon  have  spoiled  alL 
Trim,  How  lh«  denee  ooidd  I  till  tliitf 
Boax.  Well,  come,  come  along;  and  ve  will  see 
what  Miss  DoWj  hasdeTiied.  lExewU  Tum.and 

UOAXLKT. 

Cram.  So  that  was'at  Mr.  Fizztccio,  then ! 
thought  so  at  first,  for  the  future  I'll  trust  to  first 
impresstons.  Now  htd  not  1  dlaco?ered  the  aaiMke 
in  time,  1  should  hate  returned  again  like  a — Ah  I 
here  he  eomes  uain.  Let  lum  beware  of  imposing 
mmaBenow;  III  pepper  bim  if  Im  AoqU  aMenpt 
it  Enter  Fizztseis. 

Fiz.  Surely  the  plague  is  in  the  sparrows!  The 
moment  I  fire  away  they  fly,  and  the  deuce  e  one 
will  stop  to  be  killed —Ha  !  Surely  I  em  MCaiHakea. 
Pray,  Sir,  are  not  you  Mr.Cramealf  ? 

Cram,  (turning  upon  him  )   Pooh  I  pooh ! 

ion  know  well  enoogh  who  I  an.  BotPm  not  lo 
t  taken  in  by  you  again. 
Fix.  Taken  in  by  me !— The  impudent  fellow  ! 
Cnm.  No;  and  instced  of  gedioffonu  1  shall  not 
•Hr  tUIIhave  seen  Mr.  Flzzlegig. 
.Ftx.  lam  Mr.  Fizzlegig. 

Cram,  Now,  Mr.  Uoaftley ,  don't  provoke  me^  or 
upon  my  life  ini  anke  yon  repeat  h. 

Fiz.  But  torn  and  look  at  ai^  youofattinate  dqg. 
I  am  Mr.  Fixsleg if  in  person. 

Own.  ]  oea  oew  tmi  no  longer.  11^  teaeh  you 

(fk  twrru  ntddeitly  round,  seizet  Fbod^lif  ig  the 
mroot  and$hake»  mm  violentljf.) 

JPb.  Would  you  BBonior  your  llMher4tf4aw,  you 
unnatural  dog  ! 

Cram.  And  now  I  look  at  you,  I  think  xpu  are  not 
Hr.  Honxl^.  Bot  tell  me  the  truth;  dm 
ne  again ;  are  yon  really  old  Fizzlegig  j 

Fiz.  Why  shoaki  I  deceive  you  / 

Cram.  BoeMttoyoi 
already. 

/Vz.I! 

Gram.  Too  yoo  or  Mr.Hwoley— or  one  or  other, 

ofyoQ. 

fix.  I  see  how  it  is;  Mr.  Hoaxley  has  been  amos* 
tog  himaelf  at  your  expense. 

Cram.  Is  that  possible  !  But  if  3  nu  dress  all  alike 
in  these  jaokets  how  is  one  to— besides,  the  expense  of 


Fiz.  I  hope  you  are  not  such  a  miserly  deg  M  to 
grudge  your  money  tp  do  me  a  pleasure. 

Cram*  Thm>  there  miserly  dog !  lue  Teiy  words 
— the  voiy  th^g  yoo  Mid  to  AM  joai  nov,  Mr*  fioax- 
ley.  • 

tU*  Tonr  Cither  hm  pndaed  yoo  ia  his  letters  to 
ne  for  your  habits  of  eeonomy ;  yet  I  would  not  have 
a  tboroogh  stingy  rascal  for  a  son-in>law. 

Cram.  Stingy  nseel!  That  was  Mr.  Hoazloy 
again. — Ha  !  3  rru  know  my  father's  writliBg? 

/Yx.  As  well  as  I  know  my  own. 

Cram,  (aade.)  Now,  PH 'prove  him.  (Givoi'Mm 
abtitr.)  Do  yoo  knov  whow  wiiUag  thii  it} 


Fix.  Your  father's. 

Cram.  I  have  found  him  at  last,  A#  toal  df^oal. 
(Bovt.)  Mr.  Fizilegig,  I  hope  I  see  you  yery  well. 

Fiz.  (having  read  the  letter."^  Ay,  ay,  he  baa 
wrtten  to  me  the  mme  thing  many  lloMk  No  doubt 
my  sister  Dolly  will  kavo  all  her  ptoporii  to  my 
dasghter. 

Cram,  (rubtdnghk  AoMk)  ThiAwHI  ho  ooop* 
ital  haul  for  me ! 
Fiz.  Vou  seem  to  be  very  find  of  money  7 
Cram.  Lore  it  like  my  own  father. 
Fix.  Well,  well*  we  shall  settle  that  matter  with  my 


There  is  one 
But  come,  let 
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rister  t  and  now  yoo  ahril  ioo  my  daughter  P^gy . 

Cram.  (Laughi  imm»d8rat9fy»)  flo  ' 
Peny,isii7 

lu.  Teet  whetietheioto  tanghat? 

Cram  The  wonderful  coincidence! 
Peggy  in  our  neifjbbourfaood  already, 
me  SCO  her. 

Fix.  Ah!  yooNgooiyoollbOYOiyghHlloboi 
ried,  eh  ?  * 

Cram.  Ay,  to  your  Peggy-.4md  the  money. 

Fiz.  But,  at  first  a^t,  she  mif  aoC  like  you. 

Cram  U,  never  mmd  that. 

Fiz.  However,  In  time  die  wW,  Fro  no  doubt 

Cram.  That  is  as  it  may  happen.  But  it  is  agreed 
that  she  is  to  marry  me,  whether  she  like  me  or  not* 

JVx.  And  is  marrying  her  all  yoo  eare  about  f 

Cram.  O,  no,  I  eare  aboot  the  money  most. 

Fix.  Young  man,  young  man,  you  should  not  say 
s  nch  things. 

Cranu  Pooh !  nonsense;  it  ie  what  I  thmk,  im't  it? 
Fiz.  Hush  t  here  they  oemew    (CoaaK.  ^iilt  Am 
cahe9  m  order  wMdl  hadgtinmnai 

jDRter  BouLT,  Pmot,  Tomvaa,  Hoaxxsr,oful 

Qdisbt. 

i>e%.  Mr.  Fixale^  it  is  proper  I  aeiiaaint  yoa 
with  a  step  I  am  aboot  to  ttke. 

Fiz.  Presently,  sister  Dolly  ;  hnt  first,  ladies,  let  ra» 
present  Mr.  Cramcal^  rov  intended  son^in^aw  to  yoO 

Dolly.  So  that  is  your  heanttfal  b«gain  is  H  f 

Fix.  Go,  go,  and  address  my  daughter. 

Cram,  But  there  are  two  of  them;  how  am  !» 
guess  whidi  Is  your  daughter? 

Fiz.  Peggy  make  a  curtesy.       (She  curttejfi^ 

Cram.  So  it  is  the  youngest  I  am  to  marry  i 

Fiz.  Now,  say  something  gallant  to  her. 

Cram.  I  will,  I  will !  Miss  ahem !— I  eoaM.lroiii 
a  eounty  famous  for  ealves. 

Peggy.  Sir,  yoo  do  no  discredit  to  your  eoon^.. 

Cram.  An  nneommon  polite  young  lady,  indeed. 

Fiz.  Now,  sister  Dolly, you  see  the  gentleman  and 
I  trust  youll  make  no  oigeetk>bs. 

Cram.  She  can't,  sko  einl,  too  know.  'TIS  all  teb 
tied  between  yoo  and  ftther  that  Pm  to  have  her  ^ 
dumps  and  yoiir  dumps— (/o  ^)aild  IlimeltO  the 
most  of  thena,  1  promise  you. 

DoUy.  Doo't  uik  to  me,  dolt! — Hearfcee,  brother 
Fixzlegig,  since  Vttettled  there  is  to  be  a  wedding 
in  the  family,  lONfo  tnmblo  I  mlcnd  to  auny  al  thi(: . 
same  lime. 

Fif.  You  marry !  .  , 

Dolly.  Yes,  and  carry  my  fortune  out  of  the  family 

sioce  you  wcmH  gire  your  daughter  to  Mr.  Trimbnsb. 
Fix.  (to  Qui9by.)   There  !  "Tis  all  your  nephew 's 

fault!  How  dareyoor  nephew  fall  in  love  with  my 

daughter! 

Quiz.  Do  yoo  hearthet*  Sir?  (to  Trim.)  How  dare 
you  fall  in  love  with  my— — 1  hat  is  as,  my  friend 
Fizzy  says,  how  dare— —That's  right  Fizzy,  doo*t 
spare  him. 

Fitt.JiQ  mattcn  what!  «gr  ii  lnw*  Uer^  Mr 
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CnmcftU;  t're  aent  for  y«i  to  Mny  «yiSw(liter, 
•ml  700  shall  b»V6  her. 
Cram.  Stop,  atop,  there  it  mnm  niitekei  If  old  Miu 

Dolly  marries,  what  become*  of  the  stumpy  ? 

Fix.  That's  neiiber  here  nor  there;  I  have  said  my 
daoe:hter  shall  ham  yea  for  •  hm^BMl  a«d  she  shsil 

have  vou.  i 

Cram.  Have  me?  But  people  doo'l  give  nothuig 
far  notiifaiff  kaow.  Siie  shallinf*  me  If  the  om 
tady  will  promiM!  to  leave  her  

JDo^'  If  I  leave  her  my  fortune,  'tis  on  the  sole 
soaditMNi  of  her  marrying  Mr.  TrimbiMh. 

Cram.  Then  why  dida'tyou  msike  up  your  mind  to 
that  before  i  and  then  1  needn't  have  oome  ail  the 
nay  from  Colchester. 

Fiz.  Well  but  sister  Dolly,  siater  Dolly-— 

Dolly.  No  wards,  I've  tuld  you  my  deterqiination. 

Fiz.  You  are  resotvad,  then, that  re||]r  shallautfw 
ly  Tom  Trimbuah 

DoUj/.  Resolved. 

fVz.  fnthifteaie,wfaat  ai^yMtoi^firieDd  Qpiz- 

Quiz.  Why,  my  opinion  is  ■*  arhat*s  your  opinion 
Fizzy f 

Ftz.  Certainly.— And  yoa,  Mr.  Cramealf,  what  lay 
^ou  to  that  arrangement^ 

Cranu  Why  really,  Mr.  Fiszlegig,  it  istewgiBg 
Me  a  leng  wi^ — up  froia  Goleheaief  to  " 

Fix.  Then  sioee  yoa  deoH  ol^eC  to  it,  he  it  so— 
Here  Tom  take  Peg:gy,  and  make  her  a  good  husband. 
And  yoa'tt  leave  Tom  your  fortune,  won't  jou  old 
boy  ? 

Quix.  Tlat  IwHl— y«MiMgrIihan«dMi*tyfM»  friend 

Fizzy. 

Jibcup.  Now  Mr*  Crnmealf,  you  are  witness  that 
my  friend  Tom  is  to  murry  MissFSggyytiMi  toinher* 

it  the  wealth  of  ail  parties. 

Cram.  Well,  but  I  did  not  eomo  to  be  a  witness  in 
this  business.  Quite  the  contrary,  (to  Fiz.)  Rut 
I'll  trounce  you;  >ou  have  mjr  written  promise  that 
111  marry  your  daughteft  with  a  forfeit  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  if  1  refuse. 

Fiz.  Hh  !  ha  !  ha !  but  yoa  hare  not  got  mine. 

That's  all  one,  and  Tve  been  very  111  iMd. 
Yon  are  an  old  rogue,  and  111  troimee  yoo. 

Fiz.  Eh  !  what!  get  out,  get  out  I 

Cram.  You  are  at  it  agam.  Get  oot  I  (to  Fiz.) 
That  ia  what  you  said  when  I  mistook  Mr.  Hoaxley 
for  you— But  you'll  pay  my  expenses  home  again, 
wont  you  ? 

I  indeed  I  ha!  ha!  ha! 

C^tMi.  I've  spent  aH  the  money  father  gave  roe, 
and  it  will  be  very  nnpleiisant  to  walk  aUthe.wsy 
back  to  Colehester.  Mr.  Hoaxley— 

ilboo?*  Oet  ont,  get  out ! 

Cram.  Well,  if  I  must,  let  me  go  out  genteelly. — 
( Comes /orwar</)  Ladies  and  geutiemen»i  wish  you 
all  •  very  good  night. 

ARBITR.4TION8  AND  ARBITRATORS. 

The  arbitration  law  of  Penn^ivania,  permits 
either  party  to  lib  aetion,  so  diapoaed,  at  «i  oar- 

ly  stage  of  the  ease,  to  withdraw  the  controver- 
sy fjrom.tbe  immediato  decision  of  that  tribunal, 
eonpoiirf  of  a  judge  and  a  jury,  which  we  have 
heen  accustomed  to  consider  the  aafest  to  which 
either  the  property  or  the  person  of  the  citizen 
can  be  committed,  and  to  call  his  adversary, 
willing  iBT  not,  before  one  very  diflbiwitly  con- 
stituted, and  acting  under  circumstances  mate- 
rially variant  in  many  easential  particulars.  The 
mode  of  this  proceeding,  though  fitmiUar  to  ma> 


ny  in  its  geeflval  characteriatki,  if  lev  kaowit 

in  its  details,  than  it  should  be,  in  a  community 
where  litigation  ia  so  cheap,  that  few  men  of  bu- 
siness go  through  life  without  a  taste  of  its  plea- 
auroi.  The  inducements  to  lead  to  it  are  seve* 
ral.  Sometimes  the  plaintiff  wishes  to  obtain  a 
judgment,  as  a  liea  on  the  deiendant'a  real  oe- 
Cate^  wfaeii  he  happena  to  have  a  houe  or  an 
acre,  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  at  which 
there  is  a  chance  of  reaching  the  case  on  tho  tri- 
al list.  Sometimes  the  defendants's  counsel, 
unable  to  loam  eiaetly  the  ilioiiglh  of  hii  an- 
tagonist's case,  and  unwilling  to  go  into  court 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  ground  bo  has. 
to  elaod  on^  takee  thia  method  of  Moling  bin  way 
and  of  fottaif  a  poop  into  tho  ■attar  m  hana« 
Sometimes  the  plaintiff's  adv<»oate,  knowing' 
his  client  of  old,  and  having  by  experience,  as- 
certained him  to  be  one  of  that  numerous  classy 
who  think  that  the  fim  feqvisite  to  ensure  sue. 
cess,  is  to  persuade  your  lawyer  that  abundance 
of  evidence  ia  ready  to  prove  your  case,  thus  se- 
cures himself  agalttBt  repetition  oftbe  dki|raee  k« 
has  before  incurred,  offinding  a  bold  opemng  con- 
tradicted at  all  points,  before  numerous  listen- 
ers, by  his  own  witnesses.  From  some  of  these 
inducements.  Of  flrom  seme  of  a  hundred  othen, 
one  of  the  party  enters  a  rule  of  reference,  of 
which  the  other  has  ten  days'  notice.  At  the 
boor  appointed,  they  meet  at  the  protbeaotary's 
office,  in  person  or  by  attorney.  By  them,  or 
by  the  prothonotary  or  his  deputy,  if  they 
cannot  agree,  the  number  of  arbitrators  is  set- 
tled; three,  five,  or  oeven.  Each  names  a  eer* 
tain  number,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Asaembly,  which  need  not  be  here  speci- 
fied particularly.  Each  is  entitled  to  object, 
peremptorily,  to  the  nomination  of  the  other; 
and,  shouldtbe  requisite  number  of  persons  not 
be  agreed  on,  the  prothonotary  forms  a  list  from 
which  the  parties  strike  oat,  alternately,  till 
three,  five,  or  seven,  are  left.  The  time  and 
place  of  meeting  are  then  appointed  by  agree- 
ment, or  iflliis  prove  impracticable,  by  the  pro- 
thonotaiy,  under  certain  restrictions.  Sboold 
either  party  be'absent  at  the  time  of  choosing, 
the  prothonotary  aiiits  for  him;  tho  duties  ass^n- 
ed  to  that  offieer»  hi  cese  of  disagreement,  then 
devolving  ott  tbjS  sheriff,  eeroner,  recorder  of 
deeds,  or  treasurer  of  the  county.  The  absent 
party,  and  each  of  the  arbitrators,  must  have 
notice  oftbe  time  and  plaee  of  meetinf,  and  of 
the  names  of  all  the  arbitrators.  The  place 
chosen  is  sometimes  the  oSice  of  one  of  the 
counsel,  sometimes  a  chamber  of  the  merchants* 
coffee  house,  bot  more  frequently  a  back  room 
in  the  first  or  second  stories  of  one  of  the  tav- 
erns near  the  courts — some  of  which,  by  the 
way,  derive  no  iaeonsideiiable  piofti  firoat  bnsi- 
ness  of  this  sort.  At  the  time  of  meeting,  should 
any  of  the  arbitratora  be  absent,  his  place  is  sap- 
plied  by  the  concurrent  choice  of  the  parlies, 
or  1^  the  arbitrators  pressnt,  nalees  it  be  agreed 
to  go  on  without  him.  Tho  arbitrators  then 
awear  or  afHrm  each  other,  in  the  words  of  the 
law,  **justly  and  e(|uitably  to  try  all  matters  in 
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ever,  only  the  maltera  on  which  that  particular 
iuit  is  founded ;  and  proceed  to  hear  allegations, 
proofs,  and  arguments.  The  business  may  be 
adjounecly  fiom  time  to  timo,  as  often  as  is 
found  necessary;  and,  for  every  session,  long  or 
short,  each  referee  is  entitled  to  a  dollar,  to  be 
taxed  in  the  ooats,  and  to  bo  paid  hj  \he  loeor. 
The  award  to  which  the  consent  of  a  majority 
only  is  requisite,  must  be  distinctly  made  out  in 
writing,  signed  by  those  who  have  approved  it, 
and  depoMtod  with  the  prothonotary  within  ton 
days  after  the  time  when  it  was  agreed  on. 

Either  party,  discontented  with  the  award, 
may  appeal,  within  twenty  days,  to  tho  ooart 
ffom  which  the  writ  issued,  paying  the  coats  in- 
enmd,  and  swearing  that  he  appeals  not  for 
the  Bake  of  delay,  but  because  he  hrmly  believes 
that  rajostieo  has  boon  dono.  Tho  appellant  ia 
also  required  to  give  security  in  the  nature  of 
special  bail,  for  additional  costs,  and,  if  defen- 
liaat,  tor  the  payment  of  the  debt  or  damages  in 
oaao  of  failure  in  tho  appeal.  He  that  appeals 
is  prohibited  from  producing,  before  the  jury, 
any  books,  papers,  or  other  documenu,  wiib- 
JmM  firon  tho  aihitratoni;  hnt,  aooofding  to  do* 
•oiaions  on  thia  provision  of  the  act,  simple  omis- 
sion to  produce  such  books,  &c.  does  not  amount 
to  the  withholding  contemplated. 

When  a  ease  comos  borora  a  eoart  and  jary, 
on  appeal,  it  is  tried  precisely  as  if  it  had  never 
been  referred,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
ozdasion  of  documents  just  noticed;  and  the 
award  of  arbitrators  weighs  not  a  feather.  An 
advocate  endeavoring  to  strengthen  his  case  by 
citing  even  the  unanimous  award,  in  bis  favour, 
of  tho  largest  nvmbor  of  arbitratoro  provided  for 
by  the  act  of  assembly,  would  be  laughed  at  by 
bis  brethren  and  silenced  by  the  bench.  A 
catMO  decided  by  arbitrators,  and  taken  into 
oonrt  hy  appeal,  comes  up  for  trial  under  cir- 
eunutancei^  not  in  the  sliahtest  degree  more  favo- 
rable to  him  whom  the  arbitrators  have  thought 
right,  than  if  the  matter  had  aovor  been  invoati- 
gated  in  any  form  by  any  persons.   And  this  is 
«  eonaideration  which  gentlemen,  chosen  toper- 
form  bne  of  the  most  important  offices  to  which 
a  oitiien  can  bo  oallad,  ehouM  alwaya  keep  in 
mind,  as  it  will  aid  them  essentially  in  un- 
derstanding their  obligations  and  their  powers, 
which,  we  may  venture  to  observe,  are  not  sel- 
dom misintorprotod,  and  perhaps   most  par- 
ticularly  by   many    of  those    whose  known 
readiness    to    serve    as   axbitratots  causes 
thorn  to  bo  froqueotly^ftamod.  Tho  words  of  the 
oath— justly  sn^  equitably" — are  often  con- 
stroed  as  if  intended  to  invest  arbitrators  with 
discretionary  powers,  far   exceeding  those  of 
ooorls  and  juries;  to  deeido  according  to  princi- 
ples adopted  by  themselves,  in  each  particular 
case,  in  opposition  to  the  established  rules  of 
tho  law,  and  to  nmnr,  fbr  tho  aseortunnont  of 
faot%  to  other  sources  than  strictly  legal  evi- 
dence. Of  these  irregularities,  instances  without 
number  might  be  cited;  and  some  of  them  suffi- 
dantly  gro«.  Wo  'may  uk  whathtr  nono  of 
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mind  c&ees  in  which  arbitrators — intelligent  and 
honest  men,  too — have  awarded  against  a  defen- 
dant, on  no  other  perceptible  ground,  than  that 
he  produced  no  evidence  to  resist  a  demand 
which  the  plainlifThad  brought  none  to  support. 
A  respectable  lawyer,  on  behalf  of  a  respecta- 
ble merchant  or  tradesman,  states  a  claim  with 
a  positive  affirmation  of  circumstances,  accord* 
ing  to  instructions  from  hia  client;  producing, 
perhaps,  a  witness  or  two,  who  testily  that  tho 
parties  bad  had  somolhing  to  do  with  each  oth- 
er about  some  such  business  as  that  stated  as 
the  inducement  to  the  action.    The  defendant's 
counsel  thinks  the  case  too  feeble  to  call  for 
an  anowor,  and,  to  save  timo,  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, leaves  it  to  the  arbitrators  with  a  word 
of  comment,  and  without  the  examination  of  a 
single  witness.  The  plaintiff*s  account  is  hand- 
ed to  tho  referees;  and  they,  when  the  parties 
have  retired,  lay  their  heads  together.    One  of 
them,  who  has  occasionally  served  as  a  juror, 
remarks  that  he  has  known  a  judge  to  ohargo 
positively  against  a  plaintiff,  and  a  jury  to  award 
accordingly,  without  hesitation,  in  cases  where 
stronger  ovidonoo  baa  boon  prodtieod  than  any 
which  they  have  heard.   *  Well* — sayo  the  se- 
«ond — •  you  are  a  man  of  experience,  and  I  will 
suppose  we  must  award  for  the  defendant.' — 
Then  comes  in  tho  third: — *  I  don*t  think  that 
quite  so  clear.    We  are  to  decide  justly  and 
equitably.   Natural  equity  .abhors  the  sharp 
pointo  of  tho  law!   A  jury  cannot  always  help 
themselfoa,  but  may  be  forced  by  a  judge  to  de- 
termine according  to  law  in  spite  of  reason. — 
Here  we  have  it  in  our  own  hands.  I  have  dealt 
with  the  plaintiff  these  twenty  years;  and  bo  ne- 
ver cheated  me  out  of  a  pcnny^    He  is  too  ho- 
nest to  bring  suit  without  some  cause  of  action; 
and,  as  the  defendant  holds  his  tongue,  there 
must  be  something  in  it.    I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter give  him  his  demand.' — •  Something  in  that, 
too,'  says  the  second,  *  the  thing  did  not  strike 
'mo,  at  first,  I  cmfeat,  ia  that  pomt  of  yiow.-~ 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  A.?'    Mr.  A.  re- 
plies, that,  by  awarding  against  the  law,  they 
may  double  the  fees  of  the  lawyers,  but  will  on- 
ly put  the  defendant  to  tho  tronbie  and  exponso 
of  having  their  judgment  reversed,  while  the 
plaintiti',  instead  of  receiving  what  he  claims, 
will  be  saddled  with  aggravated  costs,  and  ad- 
heres to  his  original  decision.   Mr.  C.  repeats 
his  argument  agamst  the  gpicula  legis  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  words  be  bad  before  used ;  and 
Mr.  B.0UII  halting  hot wa«i  two  opmions^  though 
somewhat  inclining  to  the  worst,  proposes  that 
they  adjourn,  and  take  a  day  or  two  for  consi- 
deration.   This  is  unanimously  agreed  to. — 
Messrs.  A.  and  C.  being  mon  who  think  for  thom^ 
selves,  each  in  his  own  way,  having  made  up 
their  minds,  care  little  about  the  matter.  Mr. 
B.  goes  homo  and  coMultB  bio  wifo,  who  tollo 
him  that  Mr.  C.  is  the  most  sensible  man  aho 
knows — Ht  to  be  an  alderman,  or  an  associate 
judge  of  the  common  pleas — and  that  nu  one 
can  go  wrong  in  fottowipg  whom  ho  loads.— » 
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liward  for  the  plaintiff  his  whole  demand,  per- 
haps docking  the  interest,  by  wayof  allowance  for 
possible  mistake;  and  set  down  their  colleague, 
though  too  cifil  to  t«U  him  m,  aa  an  absoTiite 

blockhead. 

The  defendant  appeals;  and  the  arbitrators 

«ei  their  fees.  The  came  comes  into  oourt.— 
'he  defendant's  counsel  hears  the  plaintiiTa 

case;  and  holds  his  tongae  as  before.  The  judge 
says  that  there  is  no  evidence;  the  jury  find  at 
once  for  the  defendant;  end  the  plaintiff  hae 
now  (he  saii^faction  of  paying  all  the  costs  in- 
curred from  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  with 
a  suitable  honorarium  to  his  couneelt  which  in- 
cludes t^omethingvery  reaaonable  lor  attendance 
on  the  arbitrators. 

The  belief  has  prevailed  so  extensively  that 
arbitratora  may  disregard  the  atrict  nilea  of  law, 
that  this  sketch  of  the  consequences  of  such  li> 
cense  may  not  be  useless.  The  arbitration  law 
was  designed,  by  those  who  framed  it,  to  lessen 
the  'expenses  of  litigation,  not  to  change  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  decision  of  contro- 
versies. When  men,  chosen  under  its  provisions 
to  settle  disputes,  disregard  the  rules  governing 
the  tribunala  empowered  to  revise  and  reverse 
their  judgments,  they  but  double  the  cost  and 
inconvenience  of  what  is,  at  best,  sufficiently 
vexatious  and  expensive;  while  the  chief  suf- 
ferer is  generally  the  parjy  whom  they  think  to 
favour.  '  " 

THE  PLAY*AT  (TENTCB. 

Some  years  since,  a  German  prince  making  a 
tour  of  Europe,  stopped  at  Venice  for  a  short 
period.  It  was  the  close  of  summer,  the  Adriat- 
ic was  calm,  the  nights  were  lovely,  the  Veni- 
tian  women  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  deli- 
cious spirits  that  in  their  climate,  rise  and  fall 
with  the  coming  and  the  departure  of  the  finest 
season  of  the  year.  Every  day  was  given  by  tha 
illustrious  stranger  to  research  among  the  re- 
cords and  antiquities  of  this  singular  city,  and 
every  night  to  parties  On  the  Brenta  of  the  sea. 
As  tlio  morning  was  nigh,  it  was  the  custom  to 
return  from  the  water  to  sup  at  some  of  the  pa- 
laces of  the  nobility.  In  the  commencement  of 
his  intercoarsot  ell  national  distinctions  were 
carefully  suppressed.  But  as  his  intimacy  in- 
creased, he  was  forced  to  see  the  lurking  vanity 
of  the  Italian  breaking  out.  One  of  its  roost 
frequent  exhibitions  was  in  the  little  dramas 
that  wound  up  these  stately  festivals.  The  wit 
was  constantly  sharpened  by  some  contrast  of 
the  Italian  and^the  German,  some  slight  asper- 
aions  on  Teutonic  rudeness,  some  remark  on 
the  history  of  a  people  untouched  by  the  ele- 
gance of  Southern  manners.  The  sarcasm  was 
conveyed  with  Italian  grace,  and  the  offence  sof- 
tened by  its  humor.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
only  retaliation  must  be  humorous.  At  length 
the  Prince,  on  the  point  of  taking  leave,  invited 
his  entertainers  to  a  farewell  supper.  He  drew 
the  conversation  to  the  infinite  superiority  of 
the  Italian,  and  above  all  of  the  Venitian,  ac- 
«4 


knowled^d  thedaricoMi  In  wbith  Oemany  had 
been  destined  to  remain  so  long,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  infinite  sorrow  to  the  comparative 
opinion  of  posterity  upon  the  country  to  which  su 
little  of  its  gratitude  most  be  doe.  *  But,  my 
Lord,'  said  he,  'we  are  an  emulous  people,  and 
an  example  like  yours  cannot  be  lost  even  upon 
a  German.  I  have  been  eharmed  with  your 
dramas,  and  have  contrived  a  little  arrangement 
to  give  one  of  our  country,  if  you  will  conde- 
scend to  follow  me  to  the  great  hall.'  The 
company  rose  end  ibllowed  him  through  the 
splendid  puit  of  Vcnitian  villas,  to  the  hall  which 
was  fitted  up  as  a  German  barn.  The  aspect  oi 
the  theatre  produced  first  surprise,  and  next 
an  universal  smile.  It  had  no  resemblance  to 
the  gilded  and  sculptured  saloons  of  their  own 
sumptuous  little  theatres.  However,  it  was  on- 
ly BO  much  the  more  Tentonte.  The  curtam 
drew  up.  The  surprise  rose  into  loud  laughter, 
even  among  the  Venitians,  who  have  been  sel- 
dom betrayed  into  any  thing  beyond  a  smile, 
for  generations  together.  The  stage  was  a  tem- 
porary erection,  rude  and  uneven.  The  scenes 
represented  a  wretched  and  irregular  street, 
scarcely  lighted  by  a  fow  twinkling  lamps,  and 
looking  the  fit  haunt  of  robbery  and  assassina- 
tion. On  a  narrow  view  some  of  the  noble 
spectators  began  to  think  it  had  a  kind  of  resem- 
blanoe  to  an  Italian  street,  and  some  actually 
discovered  in  it  one  of  the  leading  streets  ot' 
their  own  famous  city.  But  the  play  was  on  a 
German  story,  they  were  under  a  German  roof. 
The  street  was,  notwithstanding  its  ill  omened 
similitude,  of  course  German.  Tlie  street  was  so- 
litary. At  length  a  traveller,  a  German,  with 
pistols  Jn  a  belt  round  his  waist,  and  apparently 
exhausted  by  hisjonmoy,  came  pacio|^^i|(Nig. — 
He  knocked  at  several  doors,  but  could  obfa::i 
no  admission.  He  then  wrapped  himaelf  up  in 
his  cloak,  sat  down  on  a  fragment  of  a  monn-^ 
meat,  and  soliloquized*  *wlll,  here  have  I 
come,  and  this  is  my  reception.  All  j)alace8,  no 
inns,  all  nobles,  and  not  a  mantoteu  me  where 
I  can  lie  down  in  comfort  or  in  safety.  Well, 
it  cannot  bo  helped.  A  German  dof'3  not  much 
care;  campaigning  has  hardened  efteminacy  a-, 
mongst  08.  Hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold, 
dangers  of  war  and  the  roads,  are  not  very  for- 
midable after  what  we  have  had  to  work  through 
from  father  to  son.  Loneliness,  however,  is 
not  BO  well,  unleaa  a  man  can  labour  or  read. 
Read,  that's  true,  come  out  Zimmerman.'  He 
took  a  Volume  from  his  pocket,  moved  nearer 
to  the  decaying  lamp,  and  soon  seemed  absorbed. 
Another  soon  shared  tKe  eyes  of  the  spectatorr. 
A  long,  light  figure  camo  with  a  kind  of  visi  >vi- 
ary  movement  Tro^i  behind  the  monument,  sur- 
veyed  the- traveller  with  keen  etnrioeity,  listened 
with  apparent  astonishment  to  his  words,  and 
in  another  moment  had  fixed  itself  gazing  over 
his  shoulder  on  the  volume.  The  eyes  of  this 
Bingnlar  being  wandered  'rapidly  over  the  page, 
and  when  it  was  turned,  they  were  lifted  to 
heaven  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  won> 
der.   The  German  was  weary,  his  iiead  sooa 
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*  What,*  said  he,  rising,  and  stretching  his 
limbs,  *is  there  no  eno  stirring  in  this  comfort- 
lesg  place?  Is  it  not  near  day?'  He  took  out 
his  repeater,  and  touched  the  pendant,  it  struck: 
four.  His  mystarions  ftttendtnt  bad  watched 
him  narrowly,  the  repeater  was  traversed  over 
with  an  eager  gaze;  but  when  it  struck,  delight 
was  mingled  with  wonder  that  had  till  then  fill- 
ed its  pale  intelligent  eouDtenence.  *Fonr 
o'clock,*  said  the  German.  *Iq  my  country, 
half  the  world  would  be  thinliing  of  going  to 
tbev  day's  work  by  this  time.  In  another  hour 
H  wOl  b«  eaBfiM.  Well  then,  I*U  do  yon  a  ser- 
Tice,  you  nation  of  sleepen?,  and  make  you 
open  your  eyes.'  He  drew  out  one  of  his  pistols, 
Md  fired  it.  TIm  ettendant  form,  still  hovering 
behind  him,  had  looked  curiously  upon  the  pis* 
tol,  but  on  its  soing  off,  started  back  in  terror, 
and  with  a  loud  cry  that  made  the  traveller  turn. 

*  Who  are  you?'  was  his  greeting  to  tlue  strange 
intruder.  'I  will  not  hurt  you,*  was  the  answer. 
'  Who  cares  about  that?'  was  the  German's  re- 
tort, end  he  pnlledl  out  the  other  pistol.  '  My 
friend,*  said  the  figure,  *  even  that  weapon  of 
thunder  and  lightning  cannot  reach  me  now — 
but  if  you  would  know  who  I  am,  let  me  intreat 
yon  to  tatisfy  my  cariosity  e  moment.  You 
seem  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers. '  Well 
then,'  said  the  German  in  a  gentler  voice,  *if 
^ott  come  as  a  ft-iend,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
information;  it  is  the  custom  of  our  country  to 
deny  nothing  to  those  who  will  love  to  learn.' 
The  former  sighed  deeply  and  murmured,  'And 
yet  yon  are  a  Tenton:  but  you  were  just  reading 
a  little  case  of  strange  and  yet  most  interesting 
fgufes:  was  it  a  manuscript?'  *  No,  it  was  a 
priced  I' 

* "  what  is  printing?  I  never  beard  but 

•ofwriti^.' 

'ItisaiB  axi^i>y  which  one  man  can  give  to 
the  wMld  io  one  day,  as  much  as  three  hundred 
omild  give  by  writing,  and  in  a  character  of  su- 
perior clearness,  correctness,  and  beauty:  one 
by  which  books  are  made  universal,  and  litera- 
ture eternal.'  r 

'Admirable,. glorious  art!  said  the  Ol^uirer, 
who  was  its  illustrious  inveator^ 

'A  German.* 

*  But  another  question.  I  saw  yon  look  at  a 
most  curious  instrument  traced  with  figures,  it 
sparkled  with  diamonds,  but  its  greatest  won- 
der was  its  sound.  It  gave  the  hour  with  mira- 
eutoue  enctmit,  and  the  etrokee  were  follow- 
ed by  tones  aoperior  to  the  eweeteet  ntiaio  of 
my  day!*  ' 

*  That  was  a  repeater.* 

*  How,  when  I  had  the  luxuries  of  the  earth 
at  my  command,  I  had  nothing  to  tell  the  hour 
better  than  the  clepsydra  and  the  sundial. — 
But  this  must  be  incomparable  ftpm  ite  fa- 
cility of  being  carried  about,  from  its  suitable- 
ness to  all  hours,  from  its  exactness.  It  must 
be  an  admirable  guide  even  to  a  higher  know- 
ledge. All  depends  upon  the  oKaotiiew  of  time. 
Itmajaiiiil  navigation^ utnaomj^  Whataa 


inventionl  whose  was  it?  he  must  be  more  Una 

man.*  • 

•  He  was  a  German!* 

*  What,  still  a  barbarian!  I  remember  his  na« 
tion.  I  once  saw  an  auxiliary  legion  of  them 
marching  towards  Rome.  Tbey  were  a  bold 
and  brave  blue  eyed  troop.   The  whole  city 

poured  out  to  see  those  northern  warriors,  but 
we  looked  on  them  only  as  savages.  1  have  one 
more  question  the  most  interesting  of  all*  I 
saw  you  raise  your  hand,  with  a  small  truncheon 
in  it:  in  a  moment  something  rushed  out,  that 
seemed  a  portion  of  the  fire  of  the  clouds.  Were 
they  thunder  and  lightning  that  I  saw?  Did  they 
come  by  your  command?  Was  that  truncheon 
a  talisman,  and  are  you  a  mighty  magician?  was 
that  truncheon  a  sceptre  commanding  the  ele* 
ncnts?  Are  you  a  god?* 

The  strange  inquirer  had  drawn  back  gradu* 
ally  as  his  feelings  rose.    Curiosity  was  now  so- 
lemn wonder,  and  he  stood  gazing  upwsrd  in  an 
attitude  that  mingled  awe  with  devotion.  Tho 
German  felt  the  sensation  of  a  superior  presence 
growing  on  himself  as  he  looked  on  the  fixed 
countenance  of  this  m}'sterious  being.   It  was 
in  that  misty  blending  of  light  and  darkness, 
which  the  moon  leaves  as  it  sinks  just  before 
mom.  There  was  a  single  hue  of  pale  gray  i  n  the 
east,  that  touched  its  visage  with  a  chill  light; 
the  moon  resting  broadly  on  the  horizon  was 
tting  behind;  the  figure  seemed  at  if  ii  wae 
standing  in  the  orb.    Its  arms  were  lifted  to- 
wards heaven,  and  the  light  came  through  its 
drapery  with  the  mild  splendor  of  a  vision.  But 
the  German,  habituated  to  the  viciaritttdee  of 
*  perils  by  flood  and  field,'  shook  off  his  brief 
alarm  and  proceeded  calmly   to  explain  the 
sonrce  of  this  miracle.    He  gave  a  slight  detail 
of  the  maehinery  of  the  pistol,  and  alluded  to 
the  history  of  gunpowder.    *  It  must  be  a  migh- 
ty instrument  in  the  hands  of  man,  for  either 
good  or  ill,'  said  the  former.  '  How  much  it 
must  change  the  nature  of  war.    How  much  it 
must  influence  the  fate  of  nations!    By  whom 
was  this  wonderous  secret  revealed  to  the  tread- 
ers  upon  earth?' 
•A  German.* 

The  form  seemed  suddenly  to  enlarge,  its 
feebleness  of  voice  was  gone,  its  attitude  was 
irresistably  noble.   Before  it  uttered  a  word,  it 
looked  as  made  to  persuade  and  command.  Its 
outer  robe  bad  been  flung  away;  it  stood  with 
an  antique  dress  of  brillisnt  white,  gathered  in 
many  folds,  snd  edged  with  a  deep  border  of 
purple;  a  slight  wreath  of  laurel,  dazzling  green, 
was  on  its  brow.    It  looked  like  the  genius  of 
eloquence.  '  Stranger,*  said  it,  pointing  to  the 
Appenines,  which  were  then  beginning  to  be 
marked  by  tho  twilight,   'eighteen  hundred 
years  have  passed,  since  I  was  the  glory  of  all 
beyond  those  mountains.   Eighteen  hundred 
years  have  passed  into  the  great  flood  of  eter- 
nity since  I  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  wae 
honored  as  the  leading  mind  of  the  great  intcA* 
lectual  empire  of  the  world.   But  I  knew  notb* 
ing  of  these  things.  I  waa  a  child  to  jo«;  we 
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•11  dilldnnto  the  discoveriM  of  thq|e 

glorious  potencies.  But  has  Italy  not  been  still 
the  mistress  of/inind?  She  was  then  first  of  the 
6nl,  has  sho  not  kept  her  superiority?  Mmw 
me  her  noble  inventions.  I  roust  soon  iiak 
from  the  earUi--tefc  nw  toara  etiU  to  lovt  my 
country.' 

Tbo  Ibteiier  ittrtod  b«ek:  Who,  what  are 

you?* 

•  I  am  a  spirit.  I  was  Cicero.  Show  me  by  the 
love  of  a  patriot,  what  Italy  now  sends  out  to 
enlighten  mankind.' 

The  German  looked  embarrassed;  but  in  a 
moment  al  ter  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  pipe  and 
tabor.  He  pointed  in  silence  to  the  nAROw 
■tnet  from  which  the  interruption  came.  A 
ragged  figure  tottered  out  with  a  barrel  organ 
at  his  back,  a  frame  of  puppets  in  his  hand,  a 
bord^  gurdy  rotmd  bit  neek,  and  a  atring  of 
dancing  dogs  in  his  train;  Cicero  uttered  but 
one  sigh — "Is  this  Italy!'  The  German  bowed 
his  head.  The  showman  began  his  cry — 'Raree 
show,  fine  raree  show,  against  the  wall!  Fine 
Madama  Catrina  dance  upon  de  ground.  Who 
come  for  de  galantee  showT — The  organ  struck 
up,  the  dogs  danced,  the  Italian  capered  roond 
them.  Cicero  raised  bia  broad  ga:£e  to  heaven.— 
'These  the  men  of  my  country!  these  the  ora- 
tora,  the  poets,  the  patriots  of  mankind.  What 
jvorn  ana  cqjm  of  f  randento  9»n  bave  fallen 


upon  them?»  Aa  he  gazed.  tearfawffH*  !!^  wAf^ 


fused  his  eyes,  the  first  sunbeam  Btruck  across 

the  spot  where  he  stood,  a  purple  mist  rose 

•romid  him  and  he  was  gone! 

*       *       «      •      •      •  « 

The  Venitians  with  one  accord,  started  from 
their  seats,  and  rushed  out  of  the  hall.  The 
Prince  and  bia  auilohad  pravioualy  arranged 
evary  thing  for  leaving  the  city,  and  tbey  were 
beyond  the  Venitian  territory  by  sun  rise.  An- 
other night  in  Venice,  tkey  would  have  been  on 
their  way  to  thcTotber  world. 

HISTORICAL  SKJETCH  OF  TUB  PALAIS  EOYAL  AT 

PARIS. 

In  the  year  1624,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  being 
at  that  time  young  in  the  French  counsels,  but 
endowed  with  ample  taste  for  the  magniiicent, 
parchased  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet,  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  hotel  de 
MerccBur,  adjoining.  Both  were  razed  to  the 
ground,  together  with  the  ancient  walls  of  Paris 
which  traversed  the  gardens;  the  ditches  were 
filled  up,  and  the  whole  surface  levelled.  These 
preliminaries  having  fairly  cleared  the  Cardinal's 
pnrae  of  ita  laat  sous,  he-  thonght  he  could  do 
nothing  better  than  let  off  the  ground  on  the 
right  and  left;  and  hence  arose  the  celebrated 
Rue  do  Richelieu.  Thus  shorn  of  ita  western 
limits,  the  space  was  consigned  to  tbe  hands  of 
Lemercier,  an  architect,  in  1629,  and  on  him 
devolved  tbe  task  of  erecting  a  palace  worthy 
of  his  Eminence's  nam4}.  In  a  few  years,  each 
intervening  accession  to.Richelien'a  lack  bring- 
ing with  it  some  fresh  whim,  the  princely  m'an- 
^jpi(  atopjl  before  4)}».pu{)}ic    ^fect  chaos  of 


and  brickwork,  wearing  the  aspect  of 
a  town  ratber  tbaa  n  pnlaee.  As  Cemnillt 
■ays,— 

"  Et  Panivers  tniier  ne  pent  rien  voir  d'egal 
Aux  soperbea  debortda  FaiaisoCardinal. 

Toaie  one  vilie  entiere,  avee  porope  batie, 
Srmble  d'ao  vieuic  foMC  par  miracle  sortie, 

Ft  nous  fait  presiuiiier  a  ses  luperbes  (oils 

Que  tou8  tti  hubitani  sous  des  dicaz  ou  des  rois." 

The  Cardinal's  magnificence  had,  as  it  would 
appear,  displayed  itaalf  UQcb  leaa  on  externala 
than  internals!  for  "  tba  boudoirs  were  deligbt- 

ful,  the  galleries  superb,  and  the  ball-rooms  of 
dazzling  splendour."  The  chapel  and  theatre, 
in  particolar,  bad  been  enbeUiabed  wUb  tbe 

most  lavish  prodigality;  the  fotmer from  the  pre- 
late's sense  of  decorum,  and  the  latter  as  a  sort 
of  manege  for  his  vanity  and  taste.  In  the  one, 
chalices,  religious  vessels,  and  censers  of  mae- 
sivegold,  shone  in  the  glittering  relievo  of  pre- 
cious stones;  and  in  the  other,  suits  of  boxes 
hung  with  elegant  drapery,  sparkling  lustres, 
sumptuous  scenic  decorations,  and  noeomnnda^ 
tiun  for  three  thousand  spectators. 

For  occasions  of  minor  importance  and  tbe  re- 
ception of  intimate  aeqoaintaneea,  a  aaloen  bad 
been  constructed  in  a  corner  of  the  palace, 
where  not  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  para- 
sites could  be  stowed;  and  close  to  this  apart- 
ment, stood  the  galerie  des  ho»me$  illustre§. 


These  great  personages  were  five-and-twenty  in 
number;  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth were  the  onlv  crowned  heads  that  figur- 
ed among  them,  and  Ricbelieu  bimself  was  tbe 
whipper-in.  They  were  the  work  of  Phillippe 
de  Champagne  and  others;  the  space  intecren- 
ing  betwixt  them  waa  adorned  with  maiblf-bnats, 
and  sapient  devices  were  scattered'  bare  and 
there.  The  ceilings  throunhmit  the  palace  were 
painted,  the  panels  giit,  aod  wmdows  fes- 
tooned with  costly  draf^ies.^^  shorvltAlian 
elsgance  and  French  ingenuity  had  been  put  in 
requisition  to  produce  a  acene  to>  which  Paxie^ 
had  hitberto  been  a  stranger. 

A  more  delicate  task  yet,remauied  te*be  ae« 
complished;  the  Cardinal  had  to  appease  the  se- 
cret jealousy  of  his  sovereign,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
arm the  envy  of  eeortly  myrmidonai  On  tbe- 
6th  of  June,  163(),  he  therefore  made  a  present 
of  his  more  than  royal  mansion  to  the  French 
monarch,  simply  stipulating  in  return,  that  the 
founder  should  have  tbe  u^yaient  of  it  darnig» 
his  life.  The  donation  was  accepted,  and  every 
further  display  of  taste  and  magnificence  con- 
verted tnto*  a  fraab  evidence  of  the  Cavdfaial' » 
loyalty. 

In  December,  1642,  Richelieu  died;  and  with- 
in six  months  after,  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  whom 
siokneaa  bad  confined  to  tbe  caatle  of  St.  Ger- 
main, followed  him  to  the  grave.  His  consort, 
the  regent-mother,  however,  with  her  two  sons, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,. 
took  up  their  residence  under  tbe  wttt  of  tbe 
'*  Palais  Cardinal."  But  no  sooner  were  they 
settled  in  their  new  abodct  than  dn  FonviUCi, 
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the  keeper  of  the  palace,  remonstrated  against 
the  iadi^ty  of  lodging  the  King's  majesty,  as 
it  w«re,  in  an  hotel,  within  walls  «rhich  bore  the 
name  of  one  of  his  subjects;  orders  were  conse- 
quently given  to  expunge  the  inscription,  and  re- 
place it  by  the  words,  "  Palais  Royal.*'  At  the 
urgent  intercession,  ho\rever,  of  Richelieu's 
niece,  the  Ducliess  d'Aiguillon,  the  former  title 
was  speedily  afiixed  dc  novo;  but  the  new  one 
was  more  palateable  to  tho  pnblie  ear>  and  has 
oontinnad  to  designate  the  site  to  the  present 
day. 

This  spot  continued  to  be  the  theatre  of  the 
Queen-motber*s  intrigues,  for  the  subsequent 
nine  j'ears;  it  can  be  scarcely  said  to  have  shar- 
ed them  in  common  with  St.  Germain's  or  out 
their  favorite  and  central  region — the  pande- 
monium in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Fronde  was 
fostered  and  refined,  and  where  ministerial  ears ; 
were  saluted  with  those  memorable  word^j, 
*'  None  but  a  rebel  would  eoneeive  that  rebel- 
lion could  have  existence."  But  when  Mazarin, 
the  victorious  antagonist  of  Princes  and  ballad- 
singers,  re  appeared  upon  the  political  stage, 
and  the  Queen's  signature  to  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrennees  had  become  the  signal  for  her  to  ex- 
change the  splendours  of  royalty  for  the  obscu- 
rity of  religious  devotion,  the  Palais  Royal  ceas- 
ed to  exist  as  a  royal  residence.  On  the  21st 
October  1652,  Louis  tho  Fon>-''^«"''    '  • .  * 

Yeturn  from  St.  Germain's,  dismounted  at  the 
Louvre,  instead  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Though 
deserted  by  the  court,  this  edifice  became  an 
asylum  for  many  illustrious  individual?,  the  first 
of  whom  was  Henry  the  Fourth's  daughter. 
Hen  riot  la,  the  consort  of  the  hapless  Charles 
tl  0  First.  Tho  French  Queen  had  suffered  her 
to  linger  under  '^^tich  cruel  extremities  during  the 
Uitcsline  broib,  that  she  was  at  last  reduced  to 
the  neces^ty  df>||||yng  relief  from  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  amPcould  not  leave  her  bed  for 
want  of  lirinc:  when  this  refuge  was  ofibred  to 
her,  she  used  it  as  a  nightly  shelter  for  herself 
and  her  attendants,  but  passed  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  day  in  the  convent  at  Chaillol.  To  this 
denuded  and  obscure  condition  was  she  con- 
demned, until  the  restoration  of  her  son,  Charles 
the  Second,  rendered  her  once  more  an  object 
«f  heartless  attention  to  the  Court  of  France; 
and  in  1661,  she  quitted  a  scene,  which  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daqghter,  Henrietta,  to  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,wtuto«estor8  to  much  of  its  pristine 
splendour. 

Considerable  additions  were  made  to  this  pro- 
perty during  the  twenty  years  in  which  Mon- 
sieur occupied  it.  In  1692,  his  son,  the  Duke 
-de  Chartres,  having  married  an  illegitimate 
child,  and  reetivod  a  bos  on  tlie  ear  from  his 
German  step-mother,  Ifcmsieur^s  second  wife, 
the  King  endeavoured  to  make  some  compen- 
sation to  the  family  for  either  misfortune,  by 
eettling  the  Palda  Royal  upon  them  as  a  per- 
petual endowment.  In  spite  of  the  scandalous 
debaucheries  of  the  Duke  da  Chartres,  who  was 
raised  to  the.  new  Dnikedom  of  Orleaw^'  and  the 
Regent  after  his  fathw'k  demiie*  to  fonsd  tine 


to  Complete  the  embellishments  of  his  princely 
mansion,  and,  at  an  enormous  expense,  to  form 
a  collection  of  paintings  which  were  deservedly 
held  in  universal  estimation.  Among  the  exter- 
nal additions,  the  massive  and  cumbrous  **  Cha- 
teau d'fian"  bespeaks,  to  this  hoar,  the  «goal 
want  of  taste  which  characteriied  Robert  do 
Cotte,  the  royal  architect. 

The  tirst  Duke  of  Orleans*  son,  Louis,  dividing 
his  attention  between  religious  exercises  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  divinity  und  mathematics,  and 
committing  to  the  tlamcssuch  specimens  of  the 
plastic  art  as  were  oiTensive  to  decency,  etfect- 
ed  nothing  either  for  the  interior  or  exterior  em« 
bellishinent  of  liid  palace.  Indeed,  he  passed 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  days  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Genevieve.  Loais  Philip,  bis  son,  though 
more  worldly-minded,  and  encircled  by  a  gay 
train  of  courtiers,  would  not  probably  have 
bestowed  much  ultcntion  upon  his  residence  it- 
self, had  not  a  destructive  fire  which  broke  ont 
in  1763  reduced  a  wliole  wing,  together  with 
the  main  body  of  the  edifice,  to  ashes.  The  re- 
building took  place  under  the  direction  of  Mo- 
reau  for  the  external,  and  Content  for  the  inter- 
nal portions. 

Towards  the  year  1781,  the  old  Duke  made 
over  the  Palais  Royal  to  his  rash,  and  dissolute, 
and  ill-fated  son,  the  future  M.  de  TEgalite. — 
No  goopcr  t:«o  tiiis  rrince  ia  possession  than  he 
called  in  Louis,  an  architect  to  the  novelty,  bold- 
ness, and  ingenuity  of  whose  conceptions  the 
Parisian  public  is  indebted  for  the  completion  of 
the  eastern,  western,  and  northern  fronts  in  17S7. 
Measures  were  taken  for  constructing  the  sputh- 
ern  wing,  which  separates  the  great  court  from 
the  gardens,  when  the  Revolution  broke  in  upon 
the  Duke's  leisure,  as  well  as  dr  ed  up  hid  pecu- 
niary resources:  the  edifice  was  to  have  rested 
upon  an  open  colonnade,  in  order  to  afford  free 
access  to  the  gardens;  the  foundations  were  laid, 
and  several  of  the  columns  were  already  erected. 
The  site  of  this  front  was  now  applied  to  the 
construction  of  two  lines  of  wooden  shops  and 
stores,  which  were  at  first  and  appropriately  do- 
nominated  the  **  Camp  of  the  Tartars,"  and  sub- 
sequently, the  **  wooden  galleries.'* 

Though  the  place  was  encumbered  with  de- 
molitions on  every  side,  and  a  spacious  trelliccd 
circus  had  been  erected  in  the  centre  for  a  swim- 
ming bath,  there  was  yet  space  enough  for  thou- 
sands of  Parisians  to  assemble,  morning:  and 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  venting  their  anxie- 
ties or  gratifying  their  curiosity.  From  the  dawa 
of  the  year  1789,  the  young  plantations  of  these 
gardens  supplied  springs  of  recognition  for  tho 
caps  and  hats  of  tho  turbulent  citoyensMd  san» 
culotten  of  the  French  capital.  The  PalaiaRoy- 
al  furnished  cockades  to  the  assailants  open  tho 
Bastille:  the  Palais  Royal  was  the  forum  where 
juvenile  patriotism  first  sotrndedthe  tocsin  of  re* 
bellion,  and  the  stage  on  wnich  many  a  fright- 
ful interlude  in  the  drama  of  popular  delirium 
was  enacted.  So  long  as  civil  commotion  was 
tho  order  of  the  day,  these  gardens  continned  to 
b«  a  spedet  of  nentnl  ground,  or  H^wnrntfoi^ 
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Mry  hoar  in  th*  foor-Mid'twenty,  where  newt 

was  invented  or  disseminated,  and  whence  the 
demon  of  discord  vomited  her  thousands  to 
ilaoghter  or  to  be  slaughtered. 

When  the  fury  of  the  Revolution  had  spent 
itself,  the  Palais  Royal  hecame  an  arena  for  the 
fiDM  indulfence  of  every  depravity  which  can 
■ftigBnatize  humsn  nature.  Buonaparte  did  much 
to  correct  the  evil;  and,  in  1801,  the  various 
conveniences  for  convening  a  part  of  it  into  the 
Maoe  of  thm  Tribunate  were  eempleted.  It  was 
•flerwards  turned  into  a  chapel;  butt  in  1827, 
was  demolished,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
restorations  and  emhellishraents,  which  the  pre- 
■mt  Duke  of  Orienni  it  rapidly  bringing  to  a 
•oble  termination. 


HEAT  AND  THIRST. 
A  SCENE  IN  JAMAICA. 

The  Torch  was  lying  at  anchor  in  Bluefields 
Bay.  It  was  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morning.  Tlie  land  wind  liad  diod  away,  and 
the  sea  breeze  had  not  set  in— there  was  not  a 
breath  stirring.  The  pendant  from  the  mast* 
head  fell  sluggishly  down,  and  clung  amongst 
tbo  rigging  like  a  dead  snake,  whilst  the  fold's 
of  the  St.  George's  ensign  that  hung  from  the 
mizen  peak,  were  as  motionless  as  if  they  had 
boon  carved  in  marble. 

The  anchorage  was  one  unbroken  mirror,  ex- 
cept where   its  glasslike  surface  was  shiver- 
ed into  sparkling  ripples  by  the  gamhbls  of  a 
skipjack,  or  tbo  flashing  stoop  of  his  oneroy 
the  pelican;  and  the  reflection  of  the  vessel  Was 
so  clear  and  ateady,  that  at  the  distance  of  a 
cable's  length  you  could  not  distinguish  the  wa- 
ter-line,  nor  tall  where  the  substance  ended  and 
shadow  bc£^an,  until  the  canual  dashing  of  a 
bucket  overboard  for  a  few  moments  broUe  up 
the  phantom  ship;  bnt  tbo  wavaring  fragments 
soon  reuinited,  and  she  again  6oated  double, 
like  the  swan  of  the  puet.    The  heat  was  so  in- 
tense that  the  iron  slaucheons  of  the  awning 
oonid  not  ba  grasped  with  the  hand,  and  where 
the  decks  were  not  screened  by  it,  the  pitch 
boiled  out  from  the  seams.    The  swell  rolled  in 
from  the  offing  in  long  shining  undulations,  like 
a  sea  of  quicksilver,  whilst  every  now  and  then 
a  flying-fish  would  spark  out  from  the  unruffled 
bosom  of  the  heaving  water,  and  shoot  away 
like  a  silver  arrow,  nntil  it  dropped  with  a  flash 
into  the  sea  again.   There  was  not  a  cloud  in 
the  heavon5<,  but  a  quivering  blue  haze  bung 
over  the  land,  through  which  the  white  sugar- 
worlM  and  ovorsaars'  houses  on  the  distant  es- 
tates appeared  to  twinkle   like  objects  seen 
through  a  thin  smoke,  whilst  each  of  the  tall 
stains  of  tbo  ooeoa-trees  on  tha  baaob,  whan 
loolwd  at  steadfastly,  seemed  to  betundng.round 
with  a  small  spiral  motion,  like  so  many  end- 
Itrss  screws.   There  was  a  dreamy  indistinct- 
ness aboat  tha  ontlinas  of  tha  hills,  oven  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  which  increased  as  they  re- 
ceded* until  the  blue  mountains  in  the  horison 
miltad  into  sky.   The  .crew  were,  listlessly  spin- 


nittffnaknm*  and  manding  sails,  wdtr  fh«dmdt 
of  tha  awning;  tlM  only  eiaaptton,  to  the  geno* 

ral  langoor  were  Johncrow,  the  black,  and 
Jackoo  the  monkey.  The  former,  who  was  an 
improviantera  of  a  rovgh  stamp,  sat  out  on  tbo ' 
bowsprit,  through  choice,  beyond  the  shade  of 
the  canvass,  without  hat  or  shirt,  like  a  bronze 
bust,  busy  with  his  task,  whatever  that  might 
be,  mngiog  at  the  top  of  his  pipe,  and  between 
whiles  confabulating  with  his  hairy  ally,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  messmate*  The  mookev  was  hail- 
ing by  tbo  tail  from  the  dolphin-atnkar,  admir- 
ing what  Johncrow  called  "his  own  dam  ogly 
face  in  the  water."  "Tail  like  yours  would  be 
good  ting  for  a  sailor,  Jackoo,  it  would  leave 
his  two  innds  flnso  aloft— mora  vso,  more  bor- 
nament  too,  I'm  sure,  den  de  piece  of  greasy 
junk  dat  hangs  from  de  Captaio^s  tafirail — Now 
I  shall  suig  to  you  how,  dat  coromantee  rascal». 
my  fsdar,  was  sail  mo  on  in  GoU<.  Coast* . 

"Two  red  iii^ht  cap  one  long  ksilb, . 

All  him  got  for  Uuackoo. 

Fur  gun  liPxl  day  him  sell  his  wllb— . 

You  unk  dat  goody  song— Jackoo'1' 

"Chocko,  chocko," chattered  the  mookejr,  os^. 
if  in  answer.   "Ah,  yon  tink  so  aanstblo  honi« 

mal! — What  is  dat?  shark? — JockoOt  come  up, 
sir:  don't  you  see  dat  big  shovel-nosed  flsh 
looking  at  you?  Pull  your  hand  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, Oaramighty  !**  The  negro  threw  himself  on 
the  gammoning  of  the  bowsprit  to  take  hold  of 
the  poor  ape,  who,  mistaking  his  kind  inten- 
tion, and  ignorant  of  the  danger,  shrunk  from 
him,  lost  his  hold,  and  fellinte  the  sea.  The 
shark  instantly  sank  to  have  a  run,  then  dashed 
at  his  pre^,  raising  his  snout  over  him,  and 
shooting  his  ^ead  and  sbonldors  tbraa  or  four 
feetout  of  the  water,  with  poor  jacky  slirieking 
in  his  jaws,  whilst  his  small  bones  crackled  and 
crunched  under  the  monslej^  trmln.;|Ow  of 
toath.  mw'"    ■  ' 

Whilst  tbb.  small  tragedy' was  acting — and 
painful  enough  it  was  to  the  kind-hearted  negro 
— I  was  looking  out  towards  the  eastern  hori-. 
zon,  watching  tha  first  dark  bloo  rippla  of  tbo 
se a  bresM,  wiMn  a  nishtng  Doin  oassad  ovar  my 
head.  ^ 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  gallinkso,  the  large 
carron  crow  of  the  tropics,  sailing,  contrary  to- 
the  habits  of  its  kind,  seaward  over  the  brig.— « 
I  followed  it  with  my  eye  until  it  vanished  in 
tha  distanea,  when  my>«ttantion  waa^ttraetod* 
by  a  dark  speck  far  out  in  the  offing,  with  a  lit- 
tle tiny  white  sail.    With  my  glass  I  made  it 
out  to  be  a  ship's  boat,  but  I  saw  no  one  on 
board,  and  tha.  sail  was  idly  flapping  about  tho^ 
mast. 

On  making,  my  report,  I  was  desired  to  pull 
towatdsltin  the  gig;  and  as  wo  approached, 
one  of  the  eraw  said  he  thought  be  saw  some, 
one  peering  over  the  bow.  We  drew  near- 
er, and  1  saw  htm  distinctly.  **Why  don't 
you  haul  tha  shoat  aft,  and  coma  down  to  us». 
air."' 

H«  neither  moved  nor  answered,  but,  as  (he 
^boat  rose  ^and  fell  on  lbs  shoit  sea  raiBed  by  ik^,-. 
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fiiflt  of  t%b  brt#s6,  th«  ftee  kept  mopping  and 
mowing  at  iig  OTer  the  guDwale. 

*'l  will  soon  teach  you  manners,  my  fine  fel- 
low! give  way,  men" — and  I  fired  my  musket, 
when  the  crow  that  I  had  seen  rose  from  the 
boat  into  the  air,  but  immediately  alighted 
again,  but  to  our  astonishment,  vulture  like^  with 
ootstretehecl  wings,  upon  the  head. 

Under  the  shadow  of  this  horrible  plume,  the 
face  seemed  on  the  instant  to  alter  like  a  hideous 
ciiuiige  in  a  dream.  It  appeared  to  become  of 
a  deathlike  paleneif,  tnd  anon  streaked  with 
blood.  Another  stroke  of  the  oar — the  chin 
had  fallen  down,  and  the  tongue  was  hanging 
oat.  Another  pul! — the  eyes  were  gone,  and 
from  their  sockets,  brains  and  blood  were  fer- 
menting, and  flowing  down  the  cheeks.  It  was 
the  face  of  a  putrifying  corpse,  la  this  floating 
coffin  wo  foaad  the  body  oraaother  iailor,  dou- 
bled across  one  of  the  thwarts,  with  a  long 
Spanish  knife  sticking  between  his  ribs,  as  if  he 
had  died  in  some  mortal  struggle,  or,  what  was 
equally  probable,  had  put  an  end  to  himself  in 
his  frenzy;  whilst  along  the  i)Ottoin  of  the  boat, 
arranged  with  some  show  of  care,  and  covered 
by  a  piece  of  canvass  stretched  across  an  oar 
above  it,  lay  the  lemaias  of  a  beautiful  boy, 
about  fourteen  years  of  aje,  apparently  but  a 
ew  hours  dead.  Some  biscuit,  a  roil  of  jerked 
beef,  ahd  an  earthen  water  jar,  lay  beside  him, 
showin^j  that  hunger  at  least  could  have  bad  no 
share  in  bis  destruction, — but  the  pipkin  wasdry, 
and  the  sta&li  water  cask  in  the  bow  was  staved 
ai:d  empty. 

We  had  no  sooner  cast  our  prapplinjf  over  the 
bow,  and  begun  to  tow  the  boat  to  tho  ship, 
than  the  abominable  bird  that  we  had  scared  set- 
tled down  into  it  again,  notwithsatandiug  our 
proximity,  and  began  to  peck  at  the  face  of  the 
dead  boy.   At  this  moment  v/e  heard  a  gibber- 
ing noiso,  and  saw  somethioj  like  a  bundle  of 
old  Tug?,  roll  oat  fro:u  beneath  the  stern-sheet, 
and  apparently  make  a  Pruitless  attempt  to  drive 
the  gallinaso  from  its  prey.    Heaven  and  earth, 
what  an  object  met  oureyeot  It  was  a  full  grown: 
man,  but  so  wasted,  that  one  of  the  boys  lifted 
iiini  by  his  belt  with  one  hand.   Hia  knees  were 
drawn  oplo  ^fiis  ohin,  his  hands  wore  tiko  the 
talons  of  a  bird»  while  the  falling  in  of  his  cho- 
coloate-colorea  and  withered  features  gave  an 
unearthly  relief  to  his  forehead  over  which  the 
horoy  and  transparent  aikia  was  braced  so  tight- 
ly that  it  seemed  ready  to  crack.    But  in  the 
midst  of  this  desolation,  his  deep  set,  coal  black 
eyes  sparkled  like  two  diamonds  with  the  fever 
of  hiasufierings;  there  was  a  foarfal  fascination 
in  their  flashing  brightness,  contrasted  with  the 
deathlike  aspect  of  tho  face,  aad  rigidity  of  the 
frame*  Whon  sonsiblo  of  oar  pfossnco  no  tried 
to  speak,  but  could  onlf  uttor  alow  BioaaMig 
sound.  At  length — "Aqua,  aqua" — we  had  not 
a  drop  of  water  in  the  boat.    "£i  mucba,  cho 
esta  raoiioiido  do  iod— Aqua." 

We  got  on  board,  and  the  surgaOB  gave  the 
poor  fellow  some  weak  and  tepid  grog.  It  act- 
<id  like  magic.  He  gradually  uncoiled  himself. 


bis  voice,  from  baiof  woak  and  hasky  booaiM 

comparatively  strong  and  clear.  '*  El  hijo>- 
Aqua  para  mi  pedrillo — No  le  hace  para  mi~ 
Oh  la  noche  pasado,  la  noche  pasadol'  He  was 
told  to  compose  himself,  aad  that  his  boy  woold 
be  taken  care  of.  '  Dexa  me  verlo  entonces,  oh 
Dies,  dexa  me  varlo' — and  he  crawled,  grovel- 
ling on  bar  chest,  like  a  cnisbod  worm  across 
the  deck,  until  he  got  his  head  over  the  port- 
sill,  and  looked  down  into  the  boat.  He  there 
beheld  the  pale  face  of  hie  dead  son;  it  was  the 
last  object  bo  evor  saw<-<*  Ay  do  mi;"  bo  groan- 
ed heavily,  and  dropped  his  face  against  tho 
ahip^s  side — He  was  dead. — LitteU't  Museum* 


The  author,  on  a  former  occasion,  declined 
giving  the  real  source  from  which  he  drew  tho 
tragic  subject  of  this  history,  because,  though 
occurring  at  a  distant  period,  it  might  possibly 
be  unploasing  to  the  feelings  of  the  descendants 
of  the  parties.  But,  as  he  finds  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  given  in  the  Notes  to  Law 
Memorials,  by  his  ingenious  friend  Charles  Kirk- 
patrick  Sharpe,  Esq,  and  also  indicated  in  his 
reprint  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Symson's  poems,  ap- 
pended to  tho  description  of  Galloway,  as  the 
original  of  the  •  Bride  of  Lamrnermore,'  the  au- 
thor feels  himself  now  at  liberty  to  tell  the  tale 
as  he  had  it  from  connexions  of  his  own,  who 
lived  very  near  the  period,  and  wore  closely  ro* 
latod  to  the  family  of  the  bride. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  family  of  Dalrym- 
pl^  which  has  prodacod,  within  tho  space 
of  two  centuries,  as  many  men  of  talent,  ciril^ 
and  military,  and  of  literary,  political  and  pro- 
fessional eminence,  as  any  house  in  Scotlsndy 
first  rose  into  distinction  in  the  person  of  Jamas 
Dalrymple,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
that  ever  lived,  though  tho  labors  of  his  power- 
ful mind  were  unhappily  exercised  on  a  subjocA 
so  limited  as  Scottish  jurisprudencOf  oa  which 
he  has  composed  an  admirable  work. 

He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ross  of 
Balneil,  with  whom  he  obtained  a  considerablo 
estate.  She  was  an  able,  politic,  and  higb-niind- 
ed  woman,  so  successful  in  what  she  undertook 
that  the  vulgar,  no  way  partial  to  her  husband  or 
her  family,  imputed  her  success  to  necromandy. 
According  to  the  popular  belief,  this  Dame  Mar- 
garet purchased  the  temporal  prosperity  of  her 
family  from  the  master  whom  she  senreid,  under 
a  singular  condition,  which  is  thus  narrated  by 
the  historian  cf  her  grandson,  the  great  Earl  of 
Stair: — *  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  at  her 
death  desired  that  she  miglit  not  be  put  under, 
ground,  but  t!i.it  her  coffin  should  be  placed'up- 
right  on  one  end  of  it,  premising  that  while  she 
remained  in  that  situation,  the  Dalrymptossboold 
continue  in  prosperity..  What  was  the  old  lady^a 
motive  for  such  a  request,  or  whether  she  really 
made  such  a  premise,  1  cannot  take  upon  myself 
to  determine;  but  it  is  certain  her  coflSn  etanda 
upright  in  the  alslo  of  the  church  of  Kirkliston, 
the  burial  place  of  the  family.'  The  talents  of 
,ihi4  &ccoiaj>li8hed  race  were  sufficient  to  hava 
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teoonnt«d  for  the  dignities  which  ro&Djr  mem- 
bers of  the  familj  attained,  without  any  super- 
natural  assistance.     But   their  extraordinary 

{>ro8perity  was  attended  by  some  equally  siugu- 
tr  family  misrortaiiet,  ofwhiehtbat  whiebbefol 
their  eldest  daughter  was  at  once  QBaeconntaUe 
and  melancholy. 

Miss  Janet  Dalrymple,  daughter  of  the  first 
Lord  Stair,  and  Dame  Margaret  Rose,  bad  en* 
gaged  herself,  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
parents,  to  the  Lord  Rutherford,  who  was  not 
aeoeptabia  to  them,  either  on  account  of  his 
polittMl  prtneiplee  or  hli  want  of  fortune.  The 
young  couple  broke  a  piece  of  gold  together, 
and  pledged  their  truth  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner; and  it  ia  said  the  young  lady  irapreeated 
dreadful  tv'ih  on  herself  should  she  break  her 
plighted  faith.  Shortly  after  a  suitor,  who  was 
favored  by  Lord  Stair,  and  still  more  so  by  his 
lady,  paid  his  addresses  to  Miss  Dalrymple.  The 
young  Iftdy  refused  the  proposal,  and  being 
pressed  on  the  subject  confessed  her  secret  en- 
gagement. Lady  Sttir,  a  woman  aeeostomed 
to  universal  submission,  (for  even  her  husband 
did  not  dare  to  contradict  her,)  treated  this  ob- 
jection as  a  trifle,  and  insisted  upon  her  daugh- 
ter yielding  ber  consent  to  marry -her  new  euitor, 
David  Dunbar,  son  and  heir  to  David  Dunbar  of 
Baldoon,  in  Wigtonshire.  The  first  lover,  a  man 
of  very  high  spirit,  then  interfered  by  letter,  and 
insisted  on  the  right* he  had  acquired  by  his 
troth  plighted  with  the  young  lady.  Lady  Stair 
sent  him  for  an  answer  that  her  daughter,  sensi- 
ble of  her  andntiful  behaviour  in  enterinf  into  a 
contract  unsanctioned  by  her  parents,  had  re- 
tracted her  unlawful  vow;  and  now  refnsed  to 
fulfill  her  engagement  with  bim. 

The  lover,  in  retnm,  dedhied  positively  to  re- 
ceive such  an  answer  from  any  one  but  hia  mis- 
tress in  person;  and,  as  she  had  to  deal  with  a 
nan  who  was  both  of  a  most  determmed  eharae- 
ter  and  of  too  high  a  condition  to  be  trifled  with. 
Lady  Stair  was  obliged  to  consent  to  an  inter- 
view between  Lord  Rutborford  and  her  daugh- 
ter. Bat  she  took  eare  to  be  present  in  person, 
and  argued  the  point  with  the  disappointed  and 
incensed  lover  with  pertinacity  equal  to  his  own. 
She  particularity  insisted  on  the  Levitical  law, 
which  declares  that  a  woman  shall  be  frae  of  a 
▼ow  which  her  parents  dissent  from. 

While  the  mother  insisted  on  these  topics,  the 
lover  in  vain  conjured  her  daughter  to  declare 
her  own  opinions  and  feeliage*  She  remained 
overwhelmed,  as  it  seemed — mute,  pale  and 
motionless  as  a  statue.  Only  at  ber  mother's 
eommandjstemly  iittered,she  summoned  strength 
enough  to  restore  to  her  plighted  suitor  the 
piece  of  broken  gold  which  was  the  emblem  of 
her  troth.  On  this  he  burst  forth  into  a  tremen- 
dous passion,  took  leave  of  the  mother  with  ma- 
ledictions, and,  as  he  left  the  apartment,  turned 
back  to  say  .to  his  weak  if  not  fickle  mistress, 
*  For  you,  madam,  you  will  be  a  world's  won- 
der;* a  phreaa  by  wbieb  some  remarlcabla  de- 
gree of  calamity  is  usually  applied.    He  went 


Lord  Rntherford  wu  tba  onfortanate  party,  be 
must  have  been  the  thiid  wlio  boM  tnat  latid* 

and  who  died  in  1685. 

The  marriage  betwixt  Janet  Dalrymple  and 
David  Donbar  of  Baldooo,  now  went  forward, 

the  bride  showing  no  repugnance,  but  being  ab- 
solutely passive  in  every  thing  her  mother  com- 
manded or  advised.  On  the  day  of  the  marriage* 
which,  as  was  then  usual,  was  celebrated  by  a 
great  assemblage  of  friends  and  relations,  she 
was  the  same--sad,  silent,  and  resigned,  as  it 
seemed,  to  her  deittay.  A  lady,  very  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  family  told  the  author  that  she  had 
conversed  on  the  subject  with  one  of  the  brothers 
of  the  bride,  a  mere  lad  at  the  time,  who  bad 
ridden  before  bii  mster  to  choreh.  He  said  ber 
hand,  which  lay  on  bis  as  she  held  her  arm 
round  his  waist,  was  as  cold  and  damp  as  mar- 
ble. But  full  of  bis  new  dress,  and  the  part  he 
acted  in  the  procession,  the  circumstance,  which 
he  long  afterwards  remembered  with  bitter  sor- 
row and  compunction,  made  no  impression  upon 
him  at  the  time. 

The  bridal  feast  was  followed  by  dancing:  th* 

bride  and  bridegroom  retired,  as  usual,  when  of 
a  sudden  the  most  wild  and  ^piercing  cries  were 
heard  from  the  nuptial  chamber.  It  was  then 
the  custom,  to  prevMt  any  coarse  pleasantry, 
which  old  tiroes  perhaps  admitted,  that  the  key 
of  the  nuptial  chamber  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  brideman.  He  wee  called  upon,  but  refused 
to  give  it  up,  till  the  shrieks  became  so  hideous 
that  he  was  compelled  to  hasten  with  others  to 
learn  the  cause.  On  opening  the  door,  they 
found  the  bridegroom  lying  across  the  three* 
hold,  dreadfully  wounded  and  streaming  with 
blood.  The  bride  was  then  sought  for;  she  was 
found  in  the  comer  of  the  large  chimney,  hav* 
ingno  covering  save  her  shift,  and  that  diU^Ied 
in  gore.  There  she  sat  grinning  at  them,  mop- 
ing and  mewing,  as  I  heard  the  expression  used, 
in  a  word,  abeolotely  insane.  The  only  words 
she  spoke  were — '  Take  up  your  bonny  bride- 
groom.' She  survived  this  horrible  scene  little 
more  than  a  fortnight,  having  been  married  on 
the  24th  August,  and  dying  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 166.9. 

The  unfortunate  Baldoon  recovered  from  bis 
wounds,  but  sternly  prohibited  aiynquiries  re^ 
specting  the  manner  .in  which  he  had  receired 
them.  If  a  lady,  ho  said,  asked  him  any  ques- 
tion upon  the  subject,  he  would  neither  answer 
her  nor  epeak  to  her  again  while  he  lived:  if  a 
gentleman,  ho  would  consider  it  as  a  mortal  af- 
front, and  demand  satisfaction  as  having  re- 
ceived such.  He  did  not  very  long  survive  the 
catastrophe,  having  met  with  a  fatal  injury  by 
a  fail  from  his  horse,  as  he  rode  between  Leith 
and  Holyrood  House,  of  which  he  died  the  next 
day,  88MI  March,  KISS.  Tboi  a  few  years  ra- 
moved  all  tha  piineipal  aeton  in  this  frightful 
tratredy. 

Various  reports  went  abroad  on  this  mysteri- 
ous, afiiiir,  many  of  them  inaccurate,  tnoogh 

they  could  hardly  bo  said  to  bo  exaggerated.  It 


abroad,  and  returned  not  agai^.  if  ttif  last  J  was  difficult  at  .that  time  to . become  acquainted  ( 
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with  the  history  otmUtMA  hmttf  abof*  the 
lower  rank^  and  strange  things  aometimes  took 
place  there,  into  whidi  eveo  the  lew  did  BOt 
acrupiilous|7  inquire. 

The  eradnkHM  Mr.  Law  leye,  generally,  that 
the  Leid  Praiideiit  Stair  had  a  daughter,  who 
*  being  married,  the  night  she  was  bride  in  (that 
is  bedded  bride)  was  taken  from  her  bridegroom 
Ukdharigd  (dragged)  through  the  house,  (by 
spirits  we  are  given  to  understand,)  and  died. 
Another  daughter,  he  aays,  was 'possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit' 

lly  friend,  Mr.  Sharpe,  gives  another  edition 
•f  the  tale.  According  to  his  information,  it 
was  the  bridegroom  who  wounded  the  bride. 
The  marriage*  according  to  his  aooonnt,  had 
been  against  her  mother's  iaetination,  who  had 
given  her  consent  in  these  ominous  words,  'you 
may  marry  him,  but  soon  shall  you  repent  it.' 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  the  itttelligent 
reader,  that  the  witchcraft  of  the  mother 
consisted  only  in  the  ascendancy  of  a  powerful 
mind  over  a  wealt.  and  melancholy  one,  and 
that  the  harshness  with  wfaieh  4he  exercosed  her 
eaperiority  in  a  case  of  delicacy,  had  driven  her 
daughter  first  to  despair,  then  to  frenzy.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  author  has  endeavored  to  explain 
the  tregie  tale  on  this  principle.  Whatever  re- 
semblance Lady  Ashton  may  be  supposed  to 
possess  to  the  celebrated  Dame  Margaret  Koss, 
the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  there  was  any 
idea' of  tracing  the  portrait  of  the  first  Lord 
Viscount  Stair,  in  the  tricky  and  mean  spiriled 
Sir  William  Ashton.  Lord  Stair,  whatever 
night  be  lUe  moral  qnalitiee,  was  eertainly  one 
of  the  first  statesmen  and  lawyers  of  bia  age. 

The  imaginary  casils  of  Wolf's  Crag  has 
been  identified  by  some  lover  of  locality  with 
that  of  Fast  Castle.  The  aathor  is  not  compe- 
tent  10  judge  of  the  resemblance  betwixt  the 
real  and  imaginary  scene,  having  never  seen 
Fast  Castle  except  from  the  sea.  Bnt  fortalices 
of  this  description  are  found  oeenpying,  like  os- 
preys'  nests,  projecting  rocks,  or  promontories, 
in  many  parts  ot  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  the  position  of  Fast  Castle  seems  eertainly 
to  resemble  Wolf's  Crag  as  much  aa  any  other, 
while  its  vicinity  to  the  mountain  ridge  of  Lam- 
mormoor  renders  liio  assimilation  a  probable 
one. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  death  of  the 

unfortunate  bridegroom  by  a  fall  from  horse- 
back, has  been  in  the  novel  transferred  to  the 
nf>  less  uafortanate  lover. 

THE  FAIR  SEX. 
When  Eve  brought  u}oe  to  all  mankind, 

OU  Adsm  called  bsrisseum; . 
Bnt  when  she  tqos^d  with  love  so  kind, . 
«  lUthsa  pieB(Mttcaditiooe*«i4|N«* 

But  now  with  folly  and  with  pride, 
Their  hu4ban(Is  pockets  trimD)iii|^ 

T^e  ladies  are  lio  full  of  whimtf 
Xj^t  people  esUlhem.to.Aun  mm, . 


TRAVELLING  IN  RUSSU. 

The  relais  between  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
are  generally  at  thirty  or  tbirtv-five  wersts  from 
taeh  other;  the  price  for  each  horse  on  thiaroad 
is  seven,  and  on  the  Riga  road,  nine  copper  ko> 
pecs.  If  this  is  reasonable,  the  money  given  to . 
the  drivers  is  still  more  so,  a  paper  robw  being, 
considered  handaome  for  thirty  wersts.  The 
horses  are  placed  one  a-breast  of  the  other, 
and  are  driven  in  that  manner  four-in-hand,,  the 
reins  held  separate  in  both  hands;  the  whip^ie  a 
mere  ornament,  as  the  voice  is  so  well  obeyed 
as  to  render  it  quite  useless.  Ancelot  muiUons 
that  the  drivers  make  set  seeches  to  their  re- 
pective  horses  in  the  followmg  manner,  sagely 
declaring  that  the  hortes  undcr^tantl  the  purport, 
which  is  more  than  Ancelot  could  have  done 
himself:— "11  s'adresao  a  I'ezperieiMe  do  ploe 
vicQX^  et  loldemotttre  la  neeessite  de  denner  un 
bon  example  a  scs  coropagnons;  il  gourmande 
la  parease  de  celui  qui,  reste  plusieurs  jours  a 
I'eeorie,  doit  expier  eette  hontease  maction  par 
une  ardeur  nouvelle;  le  plus  grand  a  sans  douto 
trop  de  CfBur  pour  se  laiaaer  vaincre  par  des 
chevaux  moios  vigoreux  que  lui,  et  le  plus  jeune, 
bentewc  d'etre  associe  a  des  eonisiers  recom- 
mandables  par  leurs  bnns  services,  doit  a  force 
de  zele,  se  montrer  digne  de  cette  honorable  as* 
sociation.'*  To  this  pretty  remenstranee,  each 
horse  when  addressed,  waga  his  tail  and  nods 
his  head,  understanding  the  subject  of  course. 

The  horses  at  the  different  post-houses  are 
supplied  by  the  peasants.  The  men  in  this  Mn- 
ploy  are  called  Jamshies,  and  are  always  oblig- 
ed to  have  cattle  ready.  It  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  continue  this  avoeation,  and  to  gain 
by  the  small  price  piid  for  the  distance;  but  the 
Jamshies  have  one  or  two  great  advantages;  they 
are,  in  the  first  place,  free  from  the  capitation 
tax;  they  are  exempt  from  the  military  seryioe;. 
and  they  have  one  or  two  more  doubtful  privile- 
ges— such  as  being  weil  baalinadood  by  a  sol- 
dier, if  a  traveller  makes  a  serious  complaint, 
that  he  cannot  procure  horses. 

Almost  every  English  traveller  has  misunder- 
stood the  bustle  and  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
arrival  of  a  traveller  at  a  post-house.  Cban« 
cellor,  Clarke,  Jones,  Rae,  Wilson  and  about  a., 
score  more,  have  declared  that  the  Jamshies  are 
all  anxious  to  have  the  honor  of  supplying  hors- 
es; that,  not  having  any  regular  rules,  they  eest 
lots,  toss  up,  or  some  way  orother  leave  the  de- 
cision to  fortune;  that  the  man  who  is  thus  des- 
tined by  the  tickle  goddess  is  warmly  congratu- 
lated by  the  enrrounding  enviovs  mob;  and  that 
the  traveller  in  one  instant  is  again  en  route » 
starling  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  bearded  mob. . 
This  18  no  trifling  mistake.  They  do  tosiup 
who  is  to  drive,  and  the  poor  unlucky  fellew  on . 
whom  the  lot  falls  is  ridiculed  and  abused,  to 
his  no  small  annoyance.  A  man  ma^  generally 
calculate  upon  a  delay  of  twenty  mmntes.  In 
vain  you  inquire  for  the  unlucky  wight  who  is 
to  got  one  whole  tenpence  for  driving  you 
thirty  or  forty  wersts;  he  is  no  where  to  be  found; , 
you  then  produce  your  passportt  wH.  dem^thOv 
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attendance  of  one  of  the  military;  directljr  this 
coune  18  taken,  you  will  tee  the  driTer 

make  his  appearance,  horses  and  all;  the 
whole  of  the  harness  might  be  put  in  two 
minutes,  and,  when  once  of,  you  will  hardly 
ever  bave  'oeeaaon  to  find  fault  with  the 
pace,  without  you  are  a  timi.l  traveller  It 
sometimes  happens,  hpwever,  that  the  tra- 
veller and  hia  Jamahie  qaanel;  the  traveller  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to  see  the  peasants  kick- 
ed ad  libitum,  begins  according  to  the  national 
mode  of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs,  to 
express  his  dissatisfaetion.  A  Frenchman  will 
swear  away  in  very  indelicate  terms;  and  an 
Englishman  jumps  out  of  his  carriage,  and  takes 
the  liberty  of  keeping  his  hands  and  feet  warm, 
by  employing  them  in  sofleniog  the  sheep-skin 
of  the  driver.  The  instant  you  relinquish  your 
victim,  awav  he  runs  and  conceals  himself  in  the 
woods,  and .  he  never  will  be  one  went  from 
tbenit  anj  where  between  Novogorod  and  Mos- 
cow. You  are'  now  fairly  in  the  net;  if  you  go 
on  to  the  next  relai,  the  Jamahie  will  go  back 
to  the  one  you  have  left,  and  having  produced 
some  blood  from  his  nose,  will  bedaub  hia  rags, 
and,  entering  the  village,  collect  a  plentiful  mob, 
roaring  out  that  the  stranger  had  endeavored  to 
morder  him,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  move  from 
weakness,  A  despatch  is  sent  for  the  traveller, 
who,  when  he  arrives  at  the  r«/a«,  id  certainly 
detained  nattl  the  driver  oan  be  produced— it 
being  understood  that  the  traveller  is  answera- 
ble for  the  driver,  and  the  driver  for  the  tra- 
veller. When  it  comes  this  far,  the  stranger  is 
lucky  if  be  has  not  a  pretty  fairsam  to  pay,  and 
if  he  is  not  detained  a  day  or  two .  If  the  Jam- 
ahie takes  to  his  heels,  the  best  plan  is  to  turn 
back,  and  you  will  find  yonr  frieno  running  after 
the  carriage,  he  being  rather  afraid  of  your 
making  the  first  complfunt.  The  best  of  plana 
is  to  hold  the  man  on  the  box,  and  to  keep  your- 
self warm  by  the  above  exercise;  the  driver  will 
then  roar  for  mercy,  and  drive  fast;  but  the 
traveller  must  be  cautious  to  lodge  his  eom- 
piaint  before  his  Jamshie  commences  the  con- 
versation. 

The  Russian  peasants  are  peculiarly  respect- 
ful to  their  superiors,  and  civil  to  their  equals; 
when  they  speak  to  each  other,  they  generally 
uncover  their  heads,  and  always  bow  when  ad- 
dressed by  their  superiors.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral tractable,  and  good-humored,  with  a  most 
blessed  invention  to  remedy  accidents.  If  a 
wheel  is  broken*  "nitchevaui— 4t  is  nothing!" — 
13  ejaculated,  and  instantly  some  plan  will  b|| 
adopted  to  remedy  the  evil.  They  are  mode- 
rately gay  when  sober,  and  are  supremely  bois- 
terous when  drunk,  which  generally  happens 
when  an  opportunity  offers,  or  brandy  can  be 
procured.  Chantreau,  a  most  excellent  travel- 
ler, mentions  the  dispositions  of  the  Russians 
to  "turn  a  tune.*'  'Les  postilions  chantent  sans 
cease  d'une  station  a  I'autre,  les  soldats  chan- 
tent letenw  qa*ils  sent  en  marehe,  les  paysans 
chantent  en  travaillant,  les  cabarets  letentissent 
d»  fiaatiqntf,  et  I0  loir  on  urive  an  titveis  des 


chants  de  tons  les  villages  voisina.**  I  cannot 
say  that  I  ever  observed  it  to  the  extent  of  the 

above  remark;  but  it  appears  that,  between 
most  blessed  ignorance,  drunkenness,  and  sing- 
ing, the  Russiauj  peasant  is  the  most  happy 
maa  on  this  earths— Abw  MotktMjf  MagOMintt 

BOTANICAL  PLEASURES. 
In  Dr.  Aikin's  letters  to  his  son,  we  meet 
with  one  on  cheap  pleasures,  the  whole  of 
which  is  replete  with  good  sense.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  point  out  those  sources  of  rational  and  in- 
nocent amusement  which  are  within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  person  in  the  more  wealthy,  as  well 
as  in  the  middle  classes  of  society.  We  extract 
from  it  the  following,  as  it  recommends  an  oc- 
cupation well  adapted  to  the*  preservation  of 
health: — 

"So  many  advantages  with  respect  to  health, 
tranquillity  of  mind,  useful  knowledge,  and  inex- 
haustible amusement,  are  united  in  the  study  of 
nature,  that  I  should  not  fail  most  warmly  to  re- 
commend it  to  your  notice,  had  you  not  already 
acquired  a  decided  taste  for  its  pursuits.  In  its 
favour  I  can  speak  frmn  my  own  experienee;for. 
the  study  of  Botany  caused  several  summers  to 
glide  away  with  me  in  more  pure  and  active  de- 
light than  almost  any  other  srogleobjeet  ever  af- 
forded me.  It  rendered  every  ride  and  walk  inter- 
esting, and  converted  the  plodding  rounds  of 
business  into  excursions  of  pleasure.  From  the 
impression  of  these  feelings,  I  have  ever  regard- 
as  perfectly  superfluous  the  pains  taken  by  some 
of  the  friends  of  natural  history,  to  show  its  uti« 
lity  in  reference  to  the  eonmion  purposes  of  life. 
Many  of  their  obeervatioiis,  inaeed,  are  true, 
and  may  serve  to  gain  patrons  for  the  study 
among  those  who  measure  every  thing  by  the 
standard  of  economical  value;  but  is  it  not 
enough  to  open  a  source  of  copious  and  cheap 
amusement,  which  tends  to  harmonize  the  mind 
and  elevate  it  to  worthy  conceptions  of  nature 
and  its  author?  If  I  omr  a  man  happiness  at 
an  easy  rate,  unalloyed  by  any  debasing  mixture, 
can  I  confer  on  him  a  greater  blessing?  Noth- 
ing is  more  favourable  to  health  and  enjoyment 
than  the  combination  of  bodily  exertion  and  ar- 
dour of  mind.  This,  the  researches  of  natural 
history  atlord  in  great  perfection;  and  such  is 
the  immense  variety  of  its  objects,  that  the  la^ 
hours  of  the  longest  life  cannot  exhanst  them. 

^ges  of  the  European  Soeereigtu.— 'An  Eng- 
lish paper  has  the  following  paragraph  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ages  of  the  principal  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  from  which  some  estimate  may  be  form- 
ed or  the  probable  continnanee  of  the  respect- 
ive reigns. 

The  oldest  is  Charles  X.  of  France,  who  is  se- 
venty-three years  of  age,  tall  in  person,  and  very 
hale  and  strong;  he  hunts  and  rides  constantly, 
and  is  much  in  public.  The  Pope  Pius  VIII.  is 
sixty-eight,  and  in  tolerable  vigor.  The  Church 
is  usually  considered  ikvorable  to  longevity. 
The  next  is  George  lY.  who  is  sixty-seven,  and 
has  long  been  amartyr  to  the  gout,  and  ii  lata- 
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THE  CASKBT. 


Ijr  Baicl  to  baTB  lot!  the  tiglit  of  an  eye.  Hii 
Majesty  ia  naturally  of  a  strong  constitution,  the 
lant?  of  his  appearance  in  public  arises  from  the 
debility  left  by  the  gout,  wbiefa,  as  hh  ntjesty 

ia  unusually  corpulent,  renders  walking  a  pain- 
ful exertion.  Bernadotte,  king  of  Sweden,  is 
sizt^-siz,  and  hit  reeently  had  a  aevere  illness, 
but  w ft  etrong  and  healthy  man.  Felix,  king  of 
Sardinia  is  sixty-five;  and  Frederick  VI.  of  Den- 
mark, 62,  both  in  good  health,  Fredrick  Wm. 
III.  klDf  of  Prmrie,  ie  in  hto  eixty^ixth  year. 
Wm.  I,  of  the  Netherlands,  is  fifty-eight;  he  has 
the  appearance  of  a  weather-beaten  soldier,  as 
Itois,  and  though  subject  to  chronic  complaints, 
it  lobust.  Francis,  Emperor  of  Austria,  is  fif^- 
two,  and  healthy.  Francis,  king  of  Naples,  ia 
fifty-one,  and  gouty.  M  ah  mood  II,  Sultan  of 
Tnrkflv,  is  forty-six,  and  possessed  of  great  tI- 
gor  of  body  and  mind.  The  Turks,  however, 
grow  old  prematurely,  and  Mahmoud  may  be 
therefore  reckoned  as  sixty  years  old  at  least. 
Hie  ooQBtenaneb  and  hie  eyee  are  fMrtienlarly 
striking  and  impressive,  and  he  is  naturally  a 
very  superior  man,  having  alone  been  the  means 
of  eaimng  extraordmary  changes  in  the  Turkish 
■yatem.  Ferdinand  YII,  of  Spain,  ia  forty-five 
years  old,  and  has  long  been  a  prey  to  disease, 

Sartly  constitutional  and  partly  the  effect  of  de- 
^  aadiery.  He  baa  the  gout  constantly,  and  is 
incapable  of  roueb  actire  exertion;  ha  h»m  h3\INW^ 
er,  laieiy  TTiaTrr'a  nis  thiru  queen.  His  charac- 
ter is  said  to  ^afford  an  unfavorable  specimen  of 
the  Bonrbon  raeo.  Louis,  king  of  Ba  var ia ,  is  ii| 
bis  forU-fifth  year,  and  bassmered  from  licen- 
tioas  pleasures,  and  is  now  recovered  from  an 
illness.  Though  his  gallantry  has  been  ezces- 
sive,  his  merits  as  a  sovereign,  and  as  a  nan 
of  letters,  are  acknowledged  to  be  very 
high;  and  he  has,  perhaps  justly,  been 
Styled  the  most  enlighteiiod  king  in  Europe. 
He  pasted  many  years  in  study,  and  his  mind 
is  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  cast.  The 
publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  has  lately  ob- 
ti^ed  bim  much  fame  as  an  author,  in  addition 
to  that  derived  from  the  wisdom  of  bis  govern- 
ment, and  the  longer  he  reigns  the  better  for 
his  country.  Nicholas  I,  Emperor  of  Russia,  is 
tliirty-foor;  is  tall  and  handsome  in  appesranee, 
hardy  and  active,  and  accustomed  to  laborious 
exertions.  He  has  lately  had  a  (lunizerous  illness, 
from  which  he  is  now  quito  recovered.  The 
youngest,  and  only  female  sovereign  is  Donna 
Matia  da  Gloria,  thr  K  >?if  itnatr-  Queen  of  Porlu- 
galy  (Don  Miguel  not  having  yet  been  recogniz- 
ad)  who  is  in  her  thirteenth  year.  She  promises 
to  be  very  beautiful,  but  her  health  is  very  deli- 
cate, and  she  is  so  lame  as  to  be  obliged  to 
use  crutches.  She  is  now  at  Rio  Janeiro,  with 
faer  father,  the  Emperor  of  BrasiL  With  the 
exception  of  the  petty  German  and  Italian 
states,  the  above  wilt  give  a  notion  of  the  pro- 
bability of  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the  pre* 
aoni  Bttropaan  Sovereign 

What  flower  is  emblematic  of  ft  fop  addicted 
to  fighting.'— The  dmdjf-lion. 


THE  TURKISH  WIFB. 

As  naturalist  to  the  Embassy  from  France  to 
Constantinople,  M.  Fontanier  was  supposed  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  medidno,  and  was  re- 
quested to  visit  the  wife  of  an  inhabitant  of 
Amassia,  who  was  ill,  and  who  passed  for  ft 
beauty  even  where  all  were  beautiful.  She  was 
a  Turcomaun,  and  had  married  the  Amassian 
from  motives  of  ambition.  She  received  a  splen- 
did dowry,  and  although,  from  reverse  of 
fortune,  be  had  been  despoiled  of  bis  wealtb* 
even  to  the  loss  of  his  pipe-bearer,  she  would 
scarcely  make  any  allowance  for  his  support, 
though,  for  her  own  service,  she  maintained  a 
retinue  of  negro-slaves.  'Before  entering  the 
harem,'  says  M.  Fontanier,  the  good  man  took 
the  precaution  to  make  mo  wait  m  the  Court- 
yard, until  all  was  atranged  in  the  interior  for 
my  introduction.  The  lady  did  not  disturb  her- 
self either  for  her  husband  or  for  me;  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  a  more  handsome 
woman;  her  braoelels  and  neeklaee  were  adorn- 
ed with  emeralds,  and  her  velvet  robe  was  rich- 
ly covered  with  gold  embroidery;  her  pipe  was 
studded  with  diamonds,  and  she  wore  a  num- 
ber of  precious  stones  on  herfingers  and  on  the 
fastening  of  her  girdle.  As  soon  as  I  had  taken 
my  place,  she  ordered  her  negresses  to  bringme 
eoflio  and  a  pipe,  and  alf^Ml  bar  eonplamts, 
^^kich  appeared  to  ma  m»  imminaij 
real.  I  recommended  her  t  i  •  V  '*  f  xercise,  and 
change  of  air.  *That  is  preuiaely  the  thing,* 
said  she  to  me;  *I  am  the  daughter  of  a  Cord:  I 
»ban  scale  the  mountain's  top,  and  govwil  ft 
steed;  I  formerly  wandered  freely  over  the  coun- 
try. I  needed  no  veil  on  going  abroad,  for  what 
can  a  virtnons  woman  want  with  a  veil?  Thna 
did  I  live  and  breathe  freely,  but  now  I  most 
conceal  myself,  walk  with  gravity,  and,  follow- 
ed b^  a  troop  of  slaves,  go  and  visit  a  parcel  of 
stupid  Turkish  woman.  Tas,  the  air  would  do 
me  good,  and  liberty  more  than  any  thing.* — 
I'he  husband  did  not  hear  my  advice  with  any 
thing  like  the  same  satisfaction  that  the  wife 
testified;  sha  perceived  this,  anil  told  him  prat- 
ty  smartly  to  go  and  order  more  coflfee,  and  re- 
turn when  she  should  send  for  him.  He  went 
oat  and  left  as  there  alone;  tha  lady  than  said 
to  me,  "  You  see  this  old  animal,  he  is  the  true 
cause  of  my  illness,  and  that  illness  is  nothing 
more  than  ennui  at  the  sight  uf  him.  He  is  out 
of  fortune's  favor;  and  what  pleasure  is  there  in 
living  with  a  man  who  remains  in  the  city  with- 
out power,  without  authority,  and  even  without 
any  thing  to  eat?  My  fnend,  ara  tbaia  no 
means  of  ridding  one's  sight  of  himi  Ton  are 
the  prince  of  all  physicians,  the  very  cream  of 
doctors;  have  you  no  medicine,  which,  with 
Go4's  help,  might  deliver  ma  from  bnn?  I 
should  then  return  to  the  country  where  I  am 
so  well,  and  would  quit  this  city;  which  I  pray 
God  to  overthrow." — Fontanier*8  TraveU  m 

Why  is  a  sailor  fond  of  tobftCOO  liko  Wttttl-^ 
Pecause  he  ia  a  lick-quitL 
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••Th«  Ungotft  of  birds,*'  sayt  tM  Uto  Hev. 
Cnbert  White,  in  hia  'Natural  History  of  8el- 
borne/  "is  very  ancient;  and,  like  other  an- 
eient  modes  of  speech,  very  eliptical;  little  is 
•aid,  bot  moeh  is  meant  and  understood.  The 
notes  of  the  eagle  Itind  are  shrill  and  piercing; 
and,  about  the  season  of  nidification,  much  di- 
versified, as  I  hsTs  been  assured  by  a  ctmoos  obr 
S«rv«r  of  nature,  who  long  resided  at  Gibraltar, 
where  eagles  abound.  The  notes  of  our  hawks 
much  resemble  those  of  the  king  of  birds.  Owls 
have  very  expressive  notes;  they  hoot  in  a  fine 
vocal  sound,  much  resembling  the  vox  humana, 
and  reducible  by  a  pitch-pipe  to  a  musical  key. 

This  note  seema  to  express  complacency  and 
rivalry  among  the  males:  they  use  also  a  qaiek 
call  and  a  horrible  scream,  and  can  snore  ajid 
hiss  when  they  mean  to  menace.    Ravens,  be- 
side their  loud  croak,  can  exert  a  deep  and  so- 
lemn note  that  makes  the  woods  to  echo;  the 
amorous  sound  of  a  crow  is  strange  and  ridicu- 
lous; rooks,  in  the  breeding  season,  attempt 
sometimes,  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts,  to  sing 
bat  with  no  great  success.    The  parrot  kind 
have  many  modulations  of  voice,  as  appears  by 
their  aptitude  to  learn  human  sounds.  Doves  coo 
In  an  amorous  and  moomfol  manner,  and  are  em- 
blems of  despairing  lovers.    The  woodpecker 
sets  up  a  sort  of  loud  and  hearty  lai^b.  The 
fern-owl,  or  goat-sucker,  from  the  dosk  till  day- 
break, serenades  his  mate  wfth  theelatteringof 
castenet9.    A 1 1  the  tuneful  pattere*  express  their 
complacency  by  sweet  modulatinos,  and  a  va> 
riety  of  melody.  The  swallow,  as  has  been  ob^ 
served  in  a  former  letter,  by  a  shrill  alarm  be- 
speaks the  attention  of  the  other  hirundineSt  and 
bids  them  be  aware  that  the  hawk  is  at  hand. — 
Aquatic  and  gregarious  birds,  especially  the  noc- 
turnal, that  shift  their  quarters  in  the  dark,  are 
verv  noisy  and  loanaeious — as  cranes,  wild  geese 
wila docks,  and  tbelike^heir  perpetnal  elamoor 
prevents  them  from  dispersing  and  losing  their 
companions.  In  so  extensive  a  subject,  sketches 
and  outlines  are  as  much  as  can  be  expected;  for 
it  would  be  endlew  to  instance  in  all  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  feathered  nation.    We  shall,  there- 
fore, confine  the  remamder  of  this  letter  to  the 
few  domestic  fowls  of  our  yards  which  are  most 
known,  and,  therefore,  beat  understood.  And, 
first  the  peacock,  with  his  gorgeous  train,  de- 
mands our  attention;  but,  like  most  of  the  gaudy 
birds,  hie  notes  are  grating  and  shoeking  to  the 
ear;  the  yelling  of  cats,  and  the  braying  of  an 
ass,  are  not  more  disgustful.    The  voice  of  the 
goose  is  trumpet-like  and  clashing,  and  once 
saved  the  capitol  of  Rome,  as  grave  historians 
assert;  the  hiss  also  of  the  gander  is  formidable, 
and  full  of  menace,  and  'protective  of  hia  young.* 
Among  ducks,  the  sexual  distlnetion  of  voice  is 
remarkable;  for  while  the  qaack  of  the  female  is 
.  loud  and  sonorous,  the  voice  of  the  drake  is  in- 
ward, harsh  and  feeble,  and  scarce  discernible. 
The  eock  turkey  stmts  and  gobbles  to  his  mis- 
tress in  a  most  uncouth  manner;  he  hath  also  a 
pert  and  petulant  note  when  he  attacks  bis  ad- 
vonary.   When  a  ben  torkej  leads  forth  her 


young  brood,  she  keepe  a  watehfol  eve;  and  if  • 

bird  of  prey  appear,  though  ever  so  high  in  the 
air,  the  careful  mother  announces  the  enemy  with 
a  little  inward  moan,and  watches  him  with  a  stea- 
dy and  active  look;  but  if  he  approach,  hernoto 
becomes  earnest  and  alarming,  and  her  out  cries 
are  redoubled.   No  inhabitants  of  a  yard  seem 
possessed  of  such  a  variety  of  expression  and  so 
copious  a  language  as  common  poultry.  Take  a 
chicken  of  four  or  five  days  old,  and  hold  it  up  to 
a  window  where  there  are  flies,  audit  willimme* 
diately  seise  its  prey  with  little  twitterings  of 
complacency;  but  if  you  tender  it  a  wasp  or  a 
bee,  at  once  its  note  becomes  harsh,  and'expres- 
sive  of  disapprobation  and  a  sense  of  danger.— 
When  a  pullet  ia  ready  to  lay,  she  intimates  the 
event  by  a  joyous  and  easy  soft  note.   Of  all  the 
occurences  of  their  life,  that  of  laying  seems  to 
be  the  meet  important;  for  no  sooner  has  a  hen 
disburdened  herself,  than  she  rushes  forth  with  a 
clamorous  kind  of  joy,  which  the  cock  and  the 
rest  of  his  mistresses  immediately  adopt.  The 
(umolt  is  not  confined  to  the  family  concerned, 
but  catches  from  yard  to  yard,  and  spreads  to 
every  homestead  within  bearing,  till  at  last  the 
whole  village  is  in  an  uproar.  As  soon  as  a  hen 
becomes  a  mother,  her  new  relation  demands  a 
new  language  ;8he  then  runs  clucking  and  scream- 
ing about,  and  seems  agitated  as  if  possessed.— 
■  lie  father  of  the  flock  has  a  considerable  voce* 
bulary;  if  he  finds  food,  he  calls  a  favourite  con- 
cubine to  partake;  and  if  a  bird  of  prey  passes 
^ver,  with  a  warning  voice  he  bids  his  famiij  be- 
ware.    The  gallant  chanticleer  has,  at  omi- 
mand,  his  amorous  phrases,  and  his  terms  of  de- 
fiance.  But  the  sound  by  which  he  is  best 
knowto  is  bis  erowing;  by  this  he  hea  been  dis- 
tinguished in  all  ages  as  the  countryman's  clock 
or  larum,  as  the  watchman  that  proclaims  the 
division  of  the  night.   Thus  the  poet  elegantly 
styles  him— 

The  crested  cock,  wl 
Ihe  silent  houTk." 

PXCTURX  or  THE  NaTXVCS  OF  KVBIA.— 

We  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  day  near  a  vil- 
lage, and  a  great  number  of  the  natives  soon 
collected  round  us.  They  are  of  a  very  dark 
copper  color,  nearly  approaching  to  black,  with 
lively,  intelligent  features,  and  forms  of  a  sym- 
metry and  lightness  which  I  have  rarely  seen 
surpassed.  Many  of  them  have  only  a  short 
petticoat,  like  the  American  Indians;  some  were 
dressed  in  coarse  brown  linen  shirts,  fastened 
round  the  waist;  and  some  of  the  elder  had  a 
Mashlakh,  or  Arab  cloak,  thrown  round  them. 
Almost  all  of  them  had  a  short  and  broadsword 
attached  to  their  left  arm,  a  round  shield  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  bippotamus,  and  a  long  spear. 
Their  hair  inclines  to  woolliness,  and  is  plaited 
in  close  twists  or  ringlets,  which,  hanging  down 
from  the  top  of  the  head,  and  being  cut  off 
square  just  below  the  ears,  very  much  resemblee 
the  coiffure  of  the  sphynx,  and  some  of  the 
figures  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes.  Their  locks 
are  strongly  impregnated  with  grease;  and  one 
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very  handsome  yoang  man  had  added  a  large 
qaantity  offiour  bv  wav  of  powder*  which,  con- 
trasted with  the  black  nm  of  hki  akin,  produced 
so  grotesque  an  effect,  that  even  bis  own  coun- 
trymen could  not  forbear  joining  in  the  hearty 
laugh  which  we  found  it  impossible  to  restrain 
when  he  presented  hioiaelf.  The  women  were 
unveiled,  and  appeared  much  less  shy  towards 
Strangers  than  their  Egyptian  neighbours ;  but 
thmr  ia«nnen«  it  ia  said,  are  not  on  that  eeeonnt 
the  less  correct.  They  are  not,  indeed,  very 
inviting  objects,  but,  like  the  females  of  most 
hot  countries,  are  much  inferior  to  the  men  in 
pertonal  appearance.  The  people  were  nniver- 
sally  civil  and  friendly,  and  brought  us  various 
excellent  preparations  of  milk  as  presents,  and 
seme  lambs  aitd  fowls  for  sale.  The  prieet  aek- 
ed  for  these,  however,  were  so  mach  higher 
than  we  had  been  accustomed  to  in  Egypt,  that 
we  refused  to  buy  them;  but  we  were  afier- 
werds  obliged  to  pay  dearer.  Wo  had  some 
difficulty  in  talking  with  the  natives;  the  Berbe- 
rin  language,  which  they  all  speak,  being  to- 
tally ditforent  from  the  Arabic,  and  none  of  our 
party  understanding  it  thoroughly.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  we  met  a  courier  going  from 
Deir  to  Assouan.  He  was  a  very  striking  figure, 
being  dreased  in  the  full  costume  of  his  country, 
which  I  have  already  described,  and  mounted 
on  a  Hadjeen  camel,  which  came  striding  rapid* 
ly  along.  His  saddle  was  made  of  wood,  and 
viQry  small,  and  It  had  a  forked  pommel  in  front, 
80  contrived  that  he  might  rest  his  legs  in  it  al- 
ternately. We  met  also  several  small  caravans 
of  slaves  from  the  interior  of  Africa.— Ai//er'« 
Drmebinthe  Turkuh  Empire. 

Bonapate's  Temper. — In  his  social  rela- 
tions Bonaparte's  temper  was  bad,  but  his  fits 
of  ilKhumor  passed  away  like  a  cloud,  and  spent 
themselves  in  words. — His  violent  language  and 
bitter  imprecations  were  frequently  premeditat- 
ed. When  he  was  going  to  reprimand  any  one 
he  liked  lo  have  a  witness  present.  H6  would 
then  say  the  harshest  thin«fs,  nnd  level  blows 
against  which  few  could  bear  up.  But  he 
never  gave  way  to  these  violent  ebullitions  ^ 
of  rape  until  ho  atrquircd  undoubted  proofs  of 
the  misconduct  of  those  against  whom  they 
were  directed.  In  scenes  of  this  sort  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  that  the  presence  of  a  third 
person  seemed  to  give  him  confidence.  Conse- 
quently in  a  tete-a-tete  interview,  any  one  who 
knew  his  eharacter,  and  who  could  maintain 
sufficient  coolneas  and  firmness,  was  sure  to  get 
the  better  of  him.  He  told  his  friends,  at  St. 
Helena,  that  he  admitted  a  third  person  on  such 
occasions  only  that  the  blow  might  resound  the 
further.  That  was  not  his  real  motive,  or  the 
better  way  would  have  been  to  have  performed 
the  scene  in  public.  He  had  other  reasons.  I 
observed  that  he  did  not  like  a  tete-a-tete;  and 
when  he  expected  any  one,  he  would  say  to  roe 
before  hand,  'Bourrienne,  you  may  remain;'  and 
whoa  any  one  was  announced  whom  he  did  not 
•ipoet,  as  a  mfaiistsr  or  a  general*  if  i  torn  to 


retire,  he  would  say,  in  a  half  whisper,  *  stay 
where  you  are.'  Certainly  this  was  not  done 
with  the  design  of  getting  what  ho  said  reported 
abroad?  for  it  belonged  neither  to  my  character 
nor  my  duty  to  gossip  what  I  heard.  Besides, 
it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  few  who  were  ad- 
mitted as  witnesses  to  the  conferences  of  Napo- 
leon  were  aware  of  the  consequences  attending 
indiscreet  disclosures,  under  a  government  which 
was  made  acqnaintod  with  all  that  was  said  and 
done.— JloiirrteiifM*s  JVcmelrt., 

PoaTKAXT  or  BoNAPARTK. — Thc  person  of 
Bonaparte  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  most 
skilful  paintws  and  sculptors;  many  able  French 
artists  have  successfully  delineated  his  features, 
and  yet  it  may  be  said,  that  no  perfectly  faithful 
portrait  of  him  exists.  His  finely  shaped  head, 
hia  superb  forehead,  his  pale  countenance,  and 
his  usual  meditative  look,  have  been  tranferred 
to  the  canvass;  but  the  versatility  of  his  expres- 
sion  was  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation.  All 
the  various  workings  of  his  mind  were  instanta- 
neously depicted  in  his  countenance;  and  his 
glance  changed  from  mild  to  severe,  and  from 
anger  lo  good  humour,  almost  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning.  It  may  truly  be  said,  that 
he  had  a  particular  look  for  every  thought  that 
arose  in  his  mind.  Bonaparte  had  beaotifnl 
hands,  and 4e  was  very  proud  of  tliem;  while 
conversing  he  would  often  look  at  them  with  an 
air  of  selhcomplacency.  He  also  fancied  bo 
bad  fine  teeth,  but  his  preten'sion  to  that  advan- 
tage was  not  so  well  founded  as  his  vanity  on 
the  scorce  of  his  hands.  When  walking,  either 
alone  or  in  company  with  any  one,  in  hia  apart- 
ments or  in  his  gardens,  he  had  the  habit  of 
stooping  a  little,  and  crossing  bis  hands  behind 
his  back.  He  frequently  gave  an  involuntary 
shrug  of  his  right  shoulder,  which  was  accom- 
panied  by  a  movement  of  his  mouth  from  left  to 
right.  This  habit  was  always  most  remarkable 
when  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  considera- 
tion of  any  profound  subject.  It  was  often 
while  walking  that  he  dictated  to  me  his  most 
important  notes.  He  could  endure  great  fatigue, 
not  only  on  horseback,  hot  on  foot:  he  would 
Bometimes  walk  for  five  or  six  hours  in  socces< 
sion,  without  being  aware  of  it.  When  walking 
with  any  person  whom  he  treated  with  familia- 
rity, he  would  link  hie  arm  into  that  of  his  com- 
panion, and  lean  on  it.--- Jotirrjgnne'a  Memoir$» 

Sir  TiiOMAB  Lawrewcb. — Procrastination 
was  his  predominent  failing;  to  this  he  owed  al- 
most all  the  discomforts  of  bis  life,  many  of  his 
enemies,  and  no  small  portion  of  his  embarraas- 
ments.  Indeed,  to  such  an  excess  did  he  encou- 
rage the  undermining  propensity  of  deferring 
till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to-day, 
that  he  his  been  known,  when  money  was  owing 
to  him  at  the  treasury,  to  put  off  even  the 
writing  of  a  receipt  for  it,  until  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  his  own  creditors,  and  the  most  serious 
and  annoying  circumstances,  compelled  him  to 
proenstiaata  no  longer.— Ladly*s  Afag. 
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TROY,  N.  Y. 

(With  aa  EngniTiaf.) 
The  City  of  Troy  is  sitaated  oa  the  Hudson^ 
«■  tlM  oiypoiHa  tida  from  Albany.  It  ii  tha  iaal 

of  Government  for  Rensaellaer  county.  The 
site  is  a  plain,  bounded  by  hilis  riling  tolerably 
abruptly.  In  the  neighboadu>od  if  Mount  Ida, 
so  called  to  correspond  withlne  classic  appella- 
tion of  the  place.  Tho  city  contains  the  Court 
Buildings,  five  churches,  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
aighC'or  tan  Floor  If  ills,  an  axtan?iva  Cotton  and 
Woollen  Cloth  Factory,  one  for  Fire  Arms,  a 
Paper  Mill,  a  Rolling  and  Slitting  Mill,  Saw 
Mills,  &c.  It  contains  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  wholesale  and  retail  stores.  This  city 
has  increased  rapidly  in  population,  trade  and 
commerce.  Before  the  year  1794  it  was  a  very 
ineonsiderabia  viUaga.  In  1810,  the  popalatian 
was  8895;  and  in  1820,  6264. 


LOXLEY  HOUSE. 
Many  of  our  citizens,  perhaps,  pass  this  build- 
ing almost  daily  witlioot  discovering  any  thing 
in  it  very  remarkable.  It  is  situated  near  the 
comer  of  Second  and  Little-Dock  street.  It 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  antiquated 
appearance.  This  house  is  considered  a  cnrion- 
ty  on  account  of  a  cirmmstanf-e  which  happen- 
ed in  it  during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  house 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  persons  of  the 
nama  of  Darrach,  and  when  the  British  troops 
entered  Philadelphia,  it  was  flioscn  by  some  of 
the  principal  oflicera  as  their  quarters.  One 
night  the  Adjutant  General  was  in  eonaultation 
with  some  of  his  officers,  supposing  the  family 
had  retired  to  rest;  but  Mrs.  Lydia  Darrach 
overheard  their  convaiaatioa  from  an  adjoining 
apartment.  She  heard  a  plan  determined  on  for 
surprising  the  American  forces  who  then  lay  a 
short  distance  from  the  city.  Though  it  Was  'in 
tha  dead  of  night,  aha  datarmined  to  give  notice 
to  Gen.  Washington  of  the  intended  attack. — 
She  therefore  left  the  city,  repaired  to  the 
American  encampment,  apprised  her  country- 
men of  their  danger,  and  thus  probably  saved  the 
army  from  destruction.  From  the  piazza  of  this 
house,  the  celebrated  preacher  Geo.  |Whitfield 
addraaaed  a  large  congregation  who  were  assem- 
bled in  tha  tpuce  which  then  existed  before  the 
building,  where  the  range  of  houses  belonging 
to  Mr.  Girard  haa  subsequently  been  erected. 
]n  former  times  there  was  a  remarkable  spring  in 
the  neighborhood,  which  was  called  "  Bath- 
eholba's  bath  and  bower."  Mr.  Loxley,  the  for- 
mer proprietor  of  tha  houae,  was  a  noted  officer 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  British  Traveller  in  Brazil  gives  tbe  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  Panther  hunt  near  the  ViUa 
de  Fernaiba, 

**  Finding  I  still  persisted  in  my  favorite  pur- 
suit, the  Governor  good  naturedljr  resolved  on 
gratifying  ma  with  the  speetaela  of  a  panther 
liant.  Accompanied  by  his  sons,  we  rode  out 
aarly  in  tha  moraiog  ta  an  extensive  plain,. ia 


the  centre  of  which  was  a  jongta;  into  tldi  tha 

Faqueiroa  had  succeeded  in  driving,  on  the  pro- 
vious  night,  a  large  panther,  prl^aratory  to  the 
narning'a  apart.  Wa  took  our  stationjon  an 
eminence  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  en- 
tire field.  The  loud  barking  of  the  dogs,  the 
wild  cries  of  the  huntsmen  as  they  galloped 
round  the  skirts  of  tbe  jungle  ehaamg  on  the 
dogs,  formed  an  animated  scene.  Aroused  in 
his  lair,  the  jianther,  furious  with  rage,  sprang 
forth  to  meat  ita  enemies.  The  Faqueiro  near- 
est to  the  point  from  which  he  had  issued,  now 
advanced  to  the  attack.  He  exhibited  a  beau- 
tiful sight,  whirling  in  the  air  bia  lasso,  and  urg- 
ing forward  with  the  epor  the  spirited  littto 
steed  on  which  he  was  mounted,  whose  dilated 
nostrils,  fiery  eye-ball,  and  erect  mane,  proclaim- 
ed hie  Instinctive  dread  of  the  enemy  in  his  front. 
Tho  panther  crouched  in  the  act  to  spring  on 
his  advancing  foe,  but  he  was  forestalled  by  the 
well-skilled  assailant,  who,  at  the  distance  o 
twenty  yards,  threw  his  lasso  with  unerring  aim 
Scarcely  had  it  left  his  hand  before  tlia  well- 
trained  horse  wheeled  round  and  flew  across  the 
plain,  dragging  after  him  the  already  disabled 
panther;  for  with  such  beautiful  precision  had 
the  lasso  been  thrown,  that  the  fore  paw  of  the 
animal  was  fairly  strapped  to  his  neck.  The 
whole  party  now  dashed  forward  to  be  in  at  the 
denth.  The  Vaqueiro,  slackening  his  pace, 
gradually  shortened  the  length  of  the  cord  till 
he  brought  his  enemy  within  a  fewyarda  of  him, 
and  then,  in  less  time  than  I  can  narrate  it,  I 
saw  him  leap  from  his  saddle,  his  broad  knife 
gleaming  in  the  morning  sunbeam,  and,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  leaving  the  cloud,  it  was 
buried  in  tha  heart  of  tha  panther.** 


THE   POSTMASTER   OF   A  R  EC  I  F  E.  I 

Stopped  at  tlie  post  of  Arecife,  tlie  master  of 
which  IS  probably  the  greatest  man  in  the  new 
world— if  size  and  wcio-ht  constitute  f,'rcatnes8» 
He  seldom  walks  above  a  few  yards  from  the 
door  of  his  hoube,  and  then  drags  a  chair  with 
hiin,  for  f  ho  convenience  of  immediate  rest.  Of 
the  importance  of  his  pei-son  he  seems  himself  to 
be  fully  aware,  as  are  all  the  vassals  of  his  do- 
main, for  he  employs  it  occasionallv  as  a  nuni-^h- 
mcnt  for  the  idle  and  refractory.  "When  a  cul- 
prit is  brought  before  him,  he  orders  him  to  lie 
upon  the  eround,  and  tlicii  scats  himself  upon 
hiin,  and  smokes ascigar, orperhaps two, accord- 
ing to  the  nature  6f  the  oflence;  and  the  poor 
frroaninff  wretch  can  no  more  move  under  the 
weight  than  if  buried  beneath  Mount  Athos.— 
The  protuberance  of  this  great  man's  stomach  ii 
so  larL'o,  that  the  hands  of  others  are  required  to 
adjust  tlie  buttons  of  his  waistcoat  and  nether 
fjarment,  it  being  impossible  for  his  own  to  meet 
for  that  purpose;  and  yet  he  is  married  to  a  re- 
spectable and  good  looking  woman,  by  whom  he 
has  three  very  fine  children.  We  may  rea.son- 
ably  suppose  that,  as  a  Gaucho,  he  is  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  simple  fact  that  he  has  at 
this  day  upwards  of  ten  tfixmsand  head  of  homed 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hones,  grazimrin  the  Pampas, 
round  his  premues. 
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MARIOir  BOTHWBIili. 

A  short  time  previous  to  our  revolulion,  Ro 
bert  Bothwcll,  an  English  gentleman  of  high 
birth  but  small  fortune,  fell  heir  to  a  rich  and 
noiaotiefeatiiione  of  our  eastern  provinces. 
CiTCumstances  unconnected  with  my  story  in- 
duced him  to  remove  thithert  but  he  carried 
with  him  prejuAees  little  caleolated  to  soften 
the  nitiinl  regrets  of  the  emigrant;  He  was  a 
man  of  sound  principles;  stern  honour,  and  ge- 
nerous and  deep  feeling;  but  bis  political  views 
w«ie  itnmglytioeturea  with  aristocracy,  and  his 
ohaiacter  imbued  with  that  national  pride  which, 
howeTer  it  may  apring  &om  the  better  elements 
of  our  nature,  fatten  all  liberality  of  opinion.—* 
England,  his  own  dear  England,  was,  in  his  ho- 
nest belief,  the  favoured  spot,  where  man  had 
attained  his  highest  altitude;  and  he  looked  upon 
theonpretending.colonists  somewliat  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  forefathers  had  regarded  the 
forest  native,  ere  the  strength  of  his  vengeance 
had  inveated  him  with  terror.  Poasessing,  how. 
ever,  a  just  and  lively  sense  of  the  picturesque 
and  lovely  in  creation,  BIr.  Bothweli  couM  not 
Tiew  with  indifference  the  palpable  beauty  of 
the  aeenery  with  which  he  was  norw  surround- 
ed; nor  the  charms  of  an  estate  whose  high  cul- 
tivation was  only  rendered  more  striking  by  the 
contrast  of  a  country  but  half  reclaimed  from 
the  wilderness.  He  entered  at  once  into  the 
spirit  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  as  new 
beauty  sprung  up  beneath  his  hand,  he  contem- 
pkted  hla  domain  with  the  growing  attachment 
of  the  painter  for  the  progressive  creations  of 
of  his  pencil.  The  minister  of  the  neighbour- 
hood was  fortunately  a  native  of  hia  own  vaunt- 
ed isle,  and  with  him  he  soon  contracted  a  warm 
and  intimate  friendship.  The  Reverend  Dun- 
aeath  had,  however,  far  higher  claims  to  liis  es- 
teem tfian  thoae  of  country.  He  was  one  of 
those  benevolent  christians  who  merged  every 
distinction  of  name  in  that  general  relation 
which,  as  man  to  man,  we  b^r  to  all  natione 
and  all  kindreda.  His  feelings  were  of  too  great 
a  depth  to  sweep  lightly  in  their  course,  but 
they  flowed  only  in  the  purest  and  most  sacred 
diaonela.  He  was  attached  to  America  by  sen- 
timent. Accustomed  to  study  his  maker  in  His 
works,  the  bold  and  subUme  features  it  present- 
ed afforded  him  a  source  of  Ikiiitlest  and  enno- 
bling thonghtt  while  the  upr%ht  principles  and 
simple  manners  of  its  then  unadulterated  inha- 
bitants, accorded  with  a  spirit  upon  which  reli- 
gion had  impnawd  the  emptinesa  of  ewthly 
•plendor.  His  intercourse  with  Mr.  Bothweli 
gave  rise  to  frequent  argument  on  the  score  of 
colonial  inferiority,  but  Mr.  Dttnaeath  at  bst 
grew  weary  of  combating  his  opinions,  and 
finally  suffered  him  to  express  them  without 
challenge.  A  season  of  sorrow  had  early  fol- 
lowed his  artival  thither.  Hia  wife  had  been 
long  deeUmng,  and  that  insidious  decay  whose 
unseen  progress  none  may  arrest,  had  at  length 
terminated  a  life  that  had  passed  like  summer 
influences,  ditaing  Ught  and  pleasure  on  aU 
atouDdher, 


His  family  nov  consisted  only  of  himself  ud 
a  daughter  of  sixteen,  who,  however  her  inter* 

course  with  their  rustic  neighbours  was  limited 
to  mere  accident,  had  somehow  become  known 
to  roost  of  the  families  near  them.  Not  a  child 
in  the  neighbourhood  but  could  poiit  out  some 
kindness  bestowed  by  her  hand — not  an  aged  or 
inhrm  person  but  bad  treasured  up  some  atten* 
tion  received  from  Marion  Bothweli.  No  matter 
how  trifling  these  might  have  been,  they  came 
soothingly  over  many  a  heart  which  the  repel- 
lant  manners  of  ber  father  had  chilled.  And 
when  she  reached  the  church  door,  at  which 
she  was  s  constant  attendant,  many  a  grateful 
face  met  ber  glance,  and  many  an  eye  beamed 
on  her  with  unspoken  bleasings.  Marion's  per- 
son—I need  not  say  it  was  beautiful — what  he- 
roine was  ever  otherwise?  and  in  this  writing 
age,  the  term  has  become  so  hackneyed  I  am 
we&Tj  of  it.  Yet,  after  all,  what  eye  has  been 
sated  with  the  bright  and  bewildering  reality? — 
Has  description  even  yet  exhausted  the  intermi' 
nable  conbinaHoaa  to  which  the  attributes  of 
beauty  are  subject?  That  of  Marion,  however, 
comes  not  within  the  reach  of  description.  It 
was  expression— it  was  movement— it  was  that 
m3Psterious  something  which  has  no  name,  but 
comes  over  the  heart  like  an  intoxicating  spell; 
a  strange  charm,  at  once  exciting  and  fettering 
tiie  powerless  faculties.  Who  has  not  stood 
gazing  with  a  tranced  eye  at  the  slight  stirrings 
of  the  leaf,  the  bending  of  the  willowy  bough, 
the  heave  of  the  breaking  wave,  or  the  curved 
path  of  the  wild  bird  through  the  midway  hea- 
ven?  It  was  beauty  that  thus  chained  the  spi- 
rit, but  who  shall  define  it?  Such  was  the  en- 
diantment  that  hung  round  Marion.  Her  com* 
plexion  was  pale,  but  polished  as  marble — her 
eyes  were  large  and  dark,  varying  like  "shaded 
waters,"  and  reveahng  in  their  changes  *'  a 
world  of  pure  thought."  Her  form  wss  rather 
above  than  below  the  middling  size,  but  exqui- 
sitely proportioned;  and  her  neck  and  arms,  of 
an  aimoet  dasaling  whiteness,  would  have  form* 
ed  a  model  for  the  highest  efforts  of  the  statu* 
ary.  There  was  a  settled  quietude  and  repose 
on  her  countenance,  except  when  some  intense 
feeling  flsdied  over  it  like  a  sun-set  glow;  and 
her  step  resembled  the  stealthy  progress  of  the 
silvery  vapors  moving  over  the  valley. 

Declining  all  social  intercourse  with  his  Ame- 
rican  neighbors,  Mr.  Bothweli  solicitously  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  those  English  families 
whom  interest  or  appointment  to  colonial  office 
had  scattered  through  the  province;  and  hia 
house  beeame  the  resort  of  brilliant  and  wealthy 
visitants,  who,  like  himself,  regarded  the  term 
American  as  one  of  unquestionable  deteriora- 
tion. 

A  party  of  these,  attended  by  Mr.  Bothweli 
and  hia  daughter,  were  one  evening  returning^ 
from  an  excursion,  to  which  they  had  been 
prompted  by  the  fine  prospects  afforded  by  a 
distant  elevation.  A  wild  and  broken  coontrj 
lay  around  them,  and  their  road  wound  along  a 
mccessioii  of  narrow  defiles  and  precipitoua  aa- 
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cents.  Little  accustomed  to  lo  nigged  a  path, 
most  oF  the  party  were  far  more  disposed  to  rail 
againit  its  difficulties  than  to  admire  the  loveli- 
OMt  of  the  acenezy  that  was  spread  around  tbero. 

MarioQ  waa  not  of  the  number.  Thoug^h  her 
spirit  was  too  calm,  too  elevated  to  be  stirred 
^  by  ordinary  events,  she  fohind  a  deep  and  thril* 
ling  excitement  in  the  fathomless  and  beautiful 
mysteries  of  natural  creation,  and  often  when 
abe  had  turned  col^fy  away  from  the  gayest 
ioeneeof  fiuMonable  pieasore,  the  roost  poarer* 
ful  susceptibilities  of  her  nature  had  been  awa- 
kened by  the  wild  flower  which  sprung  up  at 
her  feet.  T<ost  in  the  contemplation  of  objects 
whose  stern  grandeur  was  softened  by  summer 
'accompaniments  and  the  glorious  colouring  qf 
declining  day«  she  now  foigotthe  dangers  of  her 
path»  and  her  horse,  a  high  mettled  Milmal,  »u 
suffered  to  proceed  with  a  loose  and  careless 
rein.  The  crash  of  a  rock,  loosened  by  the 
apring  torrenta  near  them,  suddenly  startled 
him.  He  aprung  aude  from  his  path,  and  daslu 
ed  forward  in  another  direction,  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind.  Her  companiona  remained  in  mo- 
tionless terror.  Marion  indeed  kept  her  seat 
with  a  firmneaa  that  could  have  been  the  effect 
only  of  perfect  self-possession,  but  a  precipice 
lay  immediately  before  her,  and  what  was  to 
etaylheftightened  wid'%eckleiB  wumal  in  hit 
eourte! 

A  moment  before  a  youthful  horseman  had 
been  obaerved  approaching  by  an  intersecting 
path,  and  Mr.  Botnwell  had  remarked  the  eaae 
and  rapidity  with  which  he  advanced  along  a 
way  still  more  broken  and  perilous  than  their 
own,  guiding  hu  horse  as  if  by  instinct  ra- 
ther than  thought,  end  swaying  to  the  occa- 
aionally  startling  movements  and  high  action  of 
the  magnificent  animal  apparently  with  a  per- 
feet  abandonment.  His  eye  wns  now  evidently 
caught  by  the  danger  of  Marion,  and  the  care- 
lessness of  his  manner  gave  instigit  place  to  the 
seeming  tension  of  every  faculty.  A  deep  ra- 
vine, or  rather  chasm,  separated  him  from  the 
precipice,  and  turning  his  horse  towards  it  with 
a  terrible  spring,  there  was  a  apace  almost  im- 
perceptible, in  which  he  seemed  to  |>aaie  on  its 
dippery  edge.  What  did  he  mediute?  It 
was  not  a  distance  to  be  surmounted  at  a  leap, 
and  yet  the  next  moment  it  was  surmounted, 
end  the  edrenturous  horseman,  ttiU  6rmly  seat- 
ed on  his  equally  adventurous  steed,  was  bound- 
ing in  an  angular  direction  to  that  point  of  the 
precipice  to  which  Msrion  waa  Inimed.  They 
reached  the  dizzy  verge  at  the  same  moment, 
but  the  stranger  had  already  flung  himself  be- 
fore her,  and  dexterously  catching  the  reins  of 
the  yet  imehedbsd  animal,  arreated  Ivs  headt 
long  career.  The  broken  and  incoherent  bursts 
of  deep,  deep  thankfulness,  which  the  agitated 
Bothwell  poured  out  to  the  preserver  of  hia 
child  aa  he  received  her  almost  breathless  form 
in  his  arms,  may  be  easily  imagined.  To  the 
stranger  they  were  only  optpMasive^  and  though 
the  moBcntary  glance  of  itrang  interest  which 
lit  Aan|  w  ^  sUeol^  IMd«  flldmoidl «  «il> 


lingness  still  to  have  lingered  near  her,  he  bow- 
ed to  the  party  and  turned  to  IcaTC  them.  Mr. 
Bothwell  detained  him. 

"'Am  I  Jiot  to  learn  the  name  of  him  to  whom 
I  owe  so  measureless  an  obligation}'*  The 
young  man  still  drew  baclu 

•<A  mere  act  of  dnty,"  he  aaid,  ••can  givn  fit- 
tie  interest  to  the  name  of  a  stnager;*'  ana  again 
bowing,  he  regained  his  former  course  by  a  cir- 
cuitous path  round  the  intervening  chasm^  and 
without  remounting  disappeared. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Bothwell  called  to 
spend  an  hour  with  his  friend  Dunseath»  and 
was  received  with  even  more  than  his  wonted 
benignity. 

"  This  visit,"  he  said,  "is  particularly  wel- 
come. I  would  lay  claim  to  your  congratula* 
tiona  on  the  recent  arrival  of  anotluff  goest^ 
Permit  me  to  present  to  yon  my  ftvomnne* 
phew,  Alfred  Hallock.** 

A  young  man  with  a  countenance  of  no  crdl* 
nary  interest  advanced  towards  hin^  end  Mr* 
Bothwell  beheld  the  galhuitttnuigef  of  the  pttn 
ceding  day, 

*'Ab!"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  Mr.  Dun- 
seath,  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  his  young  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  most  animated  pleasure, 
"you  do  not  know  that  we  have  already  met— 
tlmt  but  for  him  I  might  probably  eve  tms  h|iTe 
been  childless."  A  brief  explanation  followed. 
*'  But,*'  said  Mr.  Bothwell,  at  length  glancing 
at  the  right  arm  of  Halleck,  which  waa  worn  in 
a  sling,  "that  arm  was  not  yesterday  Ctfried 
thus;  what  is  its  meaning?" 

"A  mere  trifle,"  be  replied,  somewhat  heai-* 
tatingly i  "a  slight  apraln  occasioned  by  a  sudden 
plunge  of  Miss  Bothwell's  hone*  al  1  adued  the 
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rems; 

But  the  entrance  of  the  housekeeper  with 
some  emollient  discovered  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury his  delicacy  would  have  veiled.  His  shoul- 
der had  been  badly  dtalocated,  and  waa  still 
highly  inflamed  and  painful.  The  interest  of 
Mr.  Bothwell  in  the  young  man  increased^  end 
gratitude  was  rapidly  ripening  into  esteem. 

*'  Is  it  long,"  he  enquired  of  Mr.  Dunseath, 
since  your  nephew  left  Bnglsnd^"  Hla  ftiend 
smiled.  , 

**Alfred,*'  he  said,  "has  never  crossed  the  At- 
lantic. He  is  an  American  by  birih,  by  paren- 
tage, and  by  eduottion.**  ^ 

Mr.  Bothwell  WAS  ulent.  In  spite  of  preju- 
dice, circumstances  now  rendered  young  Hal- 
leck a  pressed  and  fiivoiite  visitant  at  Bothwell 
house,  and  the  strong  prepossession  already 
created  in  his  favor  was  confirmed  by  subsequent 
interviews.  The  feeling  of  national  superiority 
was  suppressed  from  individual  regard}  and 
though  Mr.  Uothwell  occasionally  indulged  a 
smile  at  the  provincial  peculiarities  of  his  young 
friend,  he  was  certainly  well  pleaaed  when  one 
of  his  English  guests  once  ventured  to  address 
the  colonut  somewhat  superciliously,  to  see  him 
cowered  beneath  the  rebuke  of  an  eye  whose 
sudden  and  witfKeriog.  wveiity  ncM  MllUhav« 
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•IHtt  blood  it  all  Engnsh/'  he  would  ny  to 
Mr.  DunsttUlt  "he  should  be  sent  over  imme- 
diately; his  talents  only  require  t  congenud  toil 
to  give  them  expansion."  • 

**Let  him  grow  with  his  country,"  the  minis- 
ter would  reply.  **  However  in  the  shade,  the 
scion  of  the  wilderness  gains  nothing  by  a  remo- 
val to  eultivtted  grounw.  The  spot  it  springs 
fram  is  best  csletUated  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion." 

btiil  the  intimacy  of  the  families  met  with  no 
suspensiont-and  Mr.  Dunseath  soon  discovered 
that  the  manners  of  his  nephew  were  assuming 
the  deepened  cast  of  some  absorbing  sentiment. 
It  was  easily  traced  to  its  source. 

'  'Alfred,*'  he  said,  ''you  must  oppose  the  in- 
"roads  of  a  passion  which  will  only  render  your 
heart  a  waste.  As  favourably  as  Mr.  Bothwell 
regards  you  in  every  other  light,  he  would  illy 
brook  yoaasim  wpinuit  to  the  favojir  of  Ma- 
rion." 

But  the  counsel  already  came  too  late.  Al- 
fred bad* been  admitted  into  the  family  upon 
that  familiar  rooting-  so  favorable  to  the  amalga- 
mation of  kindred  souls.  He  had  set  hours  at 
the  side  of  Marion,  while  her  delicate  fingers, 
passing  like  summer  breeses  over  tbe  chords  of 
harmony,  called  forth  sounds  that  seemed  to 
have  been  chained  in  the  magic  spell  fur  her 
touch  alone.  He  had  watched  her  countenance 
w^hen  she  was  free  from  the  shackles  of  form 
and  ceremony,  and  her  eye  was  lighted  up  with 
the  exciting  visions  of  her  own  pure  but  fervid 
spirit.  He  had  listened  to  tbe  low,  rich  mur- 
murs of  her  voice,  or  wandered  with  her  in  si- 
lence when  the  soft  moonlight  fell  over  her  form 
liken  rfhrery  veil,  and  tbe  hush  of  evening  and 
all  the  thousand  beautiful  ascendants  of  creation 
were  distiHinc:  ihi-ir  softening  influence  on  his 
soul.  Less  laniiliiir  than  his  friend  with  the  av- 
enues of  the  human  heart,  or  the  tokens  of  its 
inwasting  fires,  her  father  had  seen  all  this 
without  alarm. 

Among  the  frequent  guests  at  his  house, 
there  was  an  English  officer  of  distinction, 
frona  whose  unequivocal  admiration  of  Marion  it 
wse  evident  his  visits  were  attracted  by  other 
views  tliaii  those  of  friendship.  Colonel  More- 
land  was  of  that  class  of  beings  so  commonly 
considered  as  irresistible  with  the  frailer  sex. — 
Possessing  a  handsome  person— a  style  of  man- 
ners that  Is  only  to  be  acquired  by  mixing  with 
tlie  highest  circles — his  brow  strung  with  the 
laurels  of  miUtary  glory,  and  his  conversation 
gay,  buroorouB  and  diversified,  embracing  a  va- 
riety of  spirit-stirring  scenes  and  romantic  and 
distant  adventure, — Mr.  Bothwell  had  never 
dreamed  that  woman  could  turn  awav  from  fa- 
sdnttione  like  these;  mueh  less  that  a  being  thus 
endowed  could  find  a  rival  in  the  young  Ameri- 
can,  whose  manners,  though  marked  with  the 
freedom  of  a  high  and  ^nk  spirit,  bad  ill  the 
simplicity  which  then  characterised  his  race. — 
But  be  was  ignorant  that  Marion  was  not  to  be 
judged  by  common  rules.  Her  mind,  embued 
wi&  a  gilt  of  lofty  and  diraiBiaatfaif  thought. 


required  a- richer  and  warmer  light  than  th« 
meregHtter  of  accompliahmeot.  It  was  only  in 
the  communion  of  intellect,  the  study  of  a  cha- 
racter strong  in  itself,  and  brilliant  without  rer 
fleeted  splendor— >glowing  with  the  enthosbsn, 
not  of  complexionid  temperament,  but  exalted  , 
principle — whose  aspirations  embraced,  not  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  fame,'but  tbe  more  sublime 
and  difficult,  though  less  obtrusive,  heights  of 
virtue,  that  the  deep  auctions  of  her  natots 
could  be  called  forth. 

These  were  the  traits  which  her  intercourse 
with  Alfred  Hallcck  had  gradually  revealed;  and 
in  her  converse  with  him,  the  tinselled  elo- 
quence, tbe  elegant  demeanor  of  the  Colonel, 
were  forgotten. 

The  long  series  of  oppression  familiar  to  every 
American  had  at  length  reached  its  ultimatum. 
Tbe  total  subversion  of  the  riglita  ot  a  neigh- 
boring province  had  now  rung  the  knell  of 
American  freedom,  and  the  sound  had  reached 
the  remotest  and  quietest  shades  of  tbe  startled 
continent.  It  was  now  that  the  strength  of 
Halleck's  character  was  developed — it  was  now 
that  the  simple  provincial  was  seen  rising  like 
the  hunted  lion  from  his  slumber;  the  energiesof 
his  mind  thrown  into  powerful  action — the  shac- 
kles which  habit  iiad  imposed  flung  ofT",  and  his 
countenance  impressed  with  intense  determina- 
tion, and  lighted  up  with  the  expression  of 
principle  and  feeling.  Mr,  Bothwell  felt  the 
sudden  brilliance  with  which  the  youthful  pa- 
triot was  invested,  but  with  the  political  princi- 
ples that  he  himself  cherished,  he  could  only 
regard  it  as  a  meteor  light  that  would  set  in  two- 
fold darkness.  And  a  revolution  in  the  laws  of 
nature  eoalA  have  searcely  astonished  him  more 
than  when  he  heard  tbe  benevolent  Dunseath 
not  merely  avowing  the  sentiments  of  his  rebel 
nephew,  but  enforcing  them  from  the  pulpit, 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  holy  inspiration,  and 
urging  the  oppressed  colonist  to  resistance  in 
tire  name  of  Jehovah!  Dissenting  ojpinions  upon 
a  point  that  was  now  to  be  decided  by  the 
dreadful  arbitrement  of  blood,  might  no  longer 
be  discussed  without  bitterness.  The  confidence 
of  friendship  was  shaken,  and  all  intercourse 
between  the  toilies  was  at  last  suspended. 

The  provinces  were  rising,  and  Alfred  with 
the  first  blast  prepared  to  join  his  rallying  coun- 
trymen. On  the  eve  of  his  departure  a  natural 
impulse  led  him  forth  among  those  haunts  which 
he  might  perhaps  visit  no  more.  Oppressed  by 
a  crowd  of  troubled  thoughts,  he  unconsciously 
took  a  path  tUat  led  to  the  summit  of  a  romantic 
eminence,  where,  attracted  by  the  wildness  of 
the  scenery  it  presented,  he  had  often  wander- 
ed with  Marion.  Her  image  now  rose  before 
him  with  all  the  distinctness  of  reality.  It  was 
some  weeks  since  he  had  seen  her.  Report 
f  aid  she  was  soon  to  be  united  to  Colonel  More- 
land,  and  he  had  determined  to  think  of  her  no 
more.  Why  did  the  unbidden  vision  still  haunt 
him?  Why  did  the  heated  blood  rush  like  lava 
through  bis  feverish  system  as  he  thought  of  his 
rivall  HlailvaU-'haateiiHideaiijpivteBriefft 
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to  the  hand  of  Miwrion?  Oh.  nof  Ere  h»  vm  i  which  was  left  on  her  heart,  and  the  unboanded 
jreteoiwctous  of  the  extent  of  that  paitf  on  which  J  astonishment  of  her  father  was  excited  by  her 


W&8  now  rioting  on  his  soul,  the  stern  aspect  of 
her  futher  had  baniabed  him  from  her  pretence. 
He  reaehed  the  roek  where  they  had  atood  to- 
gether gazing  on  the  lovely  prospect  below 
them,  till  the  gorgeous  clouds  which  lay  piled 
up  in  flaming  masses  around  the  hori;&oa  had 
faded  away,  one  by  one»  into  the  ney  of  twi- 
light.  That  same  sun-set  glory  agam  nil  on  the 
spot,  and— waa  it  imagination?— No!  Marion 
henelf  again  stood  in  n  nicho  of  the  rock,— her 
white  garments  streaming  on  tilo  evening 
breeze,  and  her  dark  eye  gleaming  with  an  un- 
settled and  melancholy  lignt    Alfred  struggled 
for  eslmness.  He  approtdied  her  with  respeet, 
and  strove  to  speak  in  measured  terms  of  the 
privilege  thus  afforded  him  of  bidding  her  fare- 
well.  He  talked  of  the  impube  which  called 
him  hence.    He  spoke  of  oppression,  of  wrong. 
He  pointed  to  the  wide  extent  of  richly  cultiva- 
ted country,  where  field,  and  orchard,  and 
woodland,  lay  stretched  out  before  them  in  the 
deep. livery  of  summer,  telling  of  a  happy  and 
virtuoHs  people;  and  he  would  have  asked  if  a 
land  like  this  did  not  claim  the  defence  of  rights, 
acquired  by  the  industry  that  had  thus  clothed 
it  in  beauty,  but  he  met  the  eye  of  Marion,  and 
all  was  forgotten*   It  were  no  easy  task  to  de- 
fine the  inexplicaUo  oommnnieatlon  of  kindred 
jiitures,  or  to  trace  the  rapid  gradations  by 
which  hearts  throbbing  high  and  strong  with 
youthful  passion  are  finally  mingled  in  unreserv- 
ed and  ptrrfect  trust.   A  few  moments  only  had 
passed  since  Alfred,  believing  that  an  insepara- 
ble barrier  was  placed  between  them,  had  met 
Harion  with  the  Brn  resolve  of  bidding  her  fare- 
well,  col  lly,  calmly,  forever;  and  then  burying 
her  image  in  the  sealed  places  of  his  memory. 
"What  hid  changed  his  purpose?    Marion  had 
turned  away  in  silence — her  eonntenance  was 
hid,  yet  he  was  now  at  her  feet,  pouring  forth 
in  a  flood  of  phrenzied  eloquence  the  protesta- 
iion§  of  an  uneontrolbble  attachment.   A  new, 
wild,  and  tumultuous  hope  had  arisen:  whence, 
what  was  its  source?— A  mystery,  an  intelli- 
gence that  requires  no  sign.    He  was  beloved 
in  return,  and  what  was  the  past,  the  future,  to 
himi*    Nnw,  now,  when  the  low  breathings  of  a 
reluctant  avowal  had  at  last  confirmed  the  be* 
wildering  convietionf  What  power  had  events 
over  a  being  thus  assured  of  the  highest  boon 
that  (lesiiny  could  bestow?    Speedily,  indeed, 
came  the  moment  when  their  separation  might 
be  longer  deferred,  but  the  covenant  of  reci- 
procal fidelity  had  softened  its  gloom.    Was  his 

Patriotic  devotion  weakened  by  this  covenant? 
!ar  otherwise.  The  affection  of  a  being  like 
Marion  was  only  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
sacred  impulse;  and  in  repairing  to  th«  standard 
of t^tis  country,  he  devoted  hiniself  to  its  defence, 
not  for  a  seaioB  or  a  campaign,  bat  till  the  tie- 
mendous  struggle  whioh awaited  it  iboold  have 
finally  terminated. 

The  formal  proposals  of  Colonel  Moreland, 
loon  after,  roused  Marion  from  the  ianeuox 
34* 


decided  rejection.    What  could  it  mean?  Ma» 
rion,  hitherto  so  gentle,  so  flexible,  to  become 
St  once  M  determined,  so  immoveable!  Could 
il6e  the  effect  of  some  other  prepossession?  A 
vague  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  over  his 
mind,  and  the  name  of  the  handsome  rebel  half 
ros#  to  his  lips;  but  Marion  anticipated  the 
charge.    She  began  a  low  but  distinct  avowal 
of  her  attachment,  and  though  the  blood  seemed 
ready  to  burst  through  her  burning  cheek,  ibe 
gave  a  minute  account  of  her  parting  interview 
with  Alfred,  and  her  vow  never  to  become  the 
wife  of  another.  The  fury  of  the  elements  could 
•ekrcely  have  nceeded  that  of  her  father.  Ht 
interrupted  her  with  the  bitterest  invectives, 
and  threatened  her  with  his  eternal  malediction 
if  she  did  not  immediately  and  formally  reveka 
her  engagement.   This  she  mildly  hut  firmly 
refused.    "Yet  I  have  not,"  she  said,  **forgot 
ten  the  duty  1  owe  my  father;  and  though  I  will 
enter  into  no  bond  which  my  heart  rejects,  I 
will  assume  none  without  his  sanction.'*  Threat 
and  entreaty  were  alike  unavailing  to  shake  her 
resolve. 

Col.  Moreland  joined  his  regiment,  and  alon|^ 
season  of  dreary  gloom  succeeded.   The  warm 

^\ow  of  affection  which  gives  such  lustre  to  the 
laternal  domicil  was  clouded,  and  the  smile  of 
unutterable  fondness  which  was  wont  to  beam 
on  Marion  had  given  place  to  the  chilly  aspect 
of  unrelenting  displeasure.  She  felt  the  bitter* 
ness  of  the  change,  but  the  exertion  necessary 
to  fulBI  the  various  duties  which  a  mind  like  hert 
will  find  in  the  narrowest  sphere,  is  to  the  lan- 
guid spirit  what  healthful  exercise  is  to  the 
anguid  frame.  Marion  still  hovered  around  her 
ather  like  the  soft  moon  beam,  embracing  a 
cold,  stern  waste;  and  though  her  assiduous  ten- 
derness was  frequently  spurned,  it  only  mani- 
ested  itself  through  some  new  medibm.  Other 
duties,  too,  occupied  hei  mind.  War  had  ob- 
structad  tlie  channels  of  domestic  comfort.  The 
busbandmhn  was  far  from  his  fielda— the  Instru- 
ments of  agriculture  were  converted  to  those  of 
jloodshed;  and  the  neighborhood  lately  sorich, 
so  happy,  now  presented  daily  instances  of  mi* 
sery  and  want.  Marion  sought  out  the  sufTer* 
ers,  and  devoted  lierself  to  their  rehef.  She 
was  soon  regarded  as^  sort  of  ministering  angel 
among  them,  and  the  deep  odium  attached  to 
the  political  principles  of  her  father,  was  for  her 
sake  measureably  suppressed.  Information  wag 
one  day  brouglu  to  her  by  a  domestic,  that  a 
man  lay  apparently  dying  by  the  way  side.  Her 
ather  was  out,  and  Marion  herself  accompanied 
\er  informant  back  to  the  spot  where  be  lay.  A 
provincial  soldier,  firom  whose  emaciated  form 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  suffering  under  the 
effects  of  recent  illness,  lay  senseless  on  the 
ground,  and  a  comrade  terribly  disfigured 
with  scars,  and  whose  head  waa  iUll  bound 
round  with  stained  bandages,  was  anxtojsly 
striving  to  recover  him.  Shocked  with  tbj  si- 
tuatioa  of  these  men,  and  unwilling  to  iLCttrlle 
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displeasure  of  ber  father  by  having  them  brought 
under  his  roo^  Marion  hesitated  for  ,  a  moment 
whtt  eoune  to  pursue.  At  tSi  erefllt  the  rites 

of  humanity  were  paramount  to  every  other,  and 
she  returned  to  the  house  with  a  winged  sUb) 
to  procure  restofttivet.  Mr.  Bothwenhsd  t^t 
inoment  re-entered  it;  and  trusting  to  the  better 
impulses  of  a  nature  which,  though  unyielding, 
was  still  compassionate,  she  flew  to  him,^nd 
with  all  the  pathos  of  strongly  ezcitfsd  feeffig, 
described  the  situation  of  the  soldiers,  and  im- 
plonpd  him  to  ASotd  them  a  temporary  asylum. 
Bat  barion  had  yet  toUsni  that  the  ascendancy 
of  stormy  passion  differs  from  that  of  iihiAkss 
only  that  it  involves  responsibility  in  its  course. 
The  association  existing  in  the  mind  of  ber  fa- 
ther between  the  ctuse  in  whieh  these  unfortu- 
nate men  had  been  engaged  and  the  contemned 
Alfred,  gave  added  bitterness  to  his  national 
prejudices,  and  in  a  burst  of  rage  he  forbid  the 
imploring  girl  to  afford  the  most  trifling  assist- 
ance to  the  rebels,  or  to  utter  another  syllable 
in  their  behalf.  Appalled  at  the  evidence  of  a 
hatred  aa  unrelenting  in  its  nature,  Marion  stood 
for  a  moment  like  one  gazing  at  the  fall  of  the 
avalanche.  The  day  was  intensely  hot;  the 
flocks  and  herds  stood  panting  under  the  thick 
branches  of  the  shade  tree;  the  akiea  bimg  over 
the  scorched  earth  like  a  brazen  canopy;  but 
the  djring  soldier  lay  where  not  a  tree  or  shrub 
flung  its  Mendlf  shadoir.  She  bad  promised 
rehef— it  was  ere  this  momently  expected, — 
Half  distracted  with  the  thought,  she  flung  her- 
self at  her  father's  feet. 

<<  No!"  she  exdaimcd,  embracing  his  knees, 
**you  will  not  spurn  me  from  you;  you  will  for- 
give me,  though  I  dare  to  disobey  you;  you,  on 
whose  kne«i  ffirst  learned  the  precepts  of  mer* 
cy,  will  you  still  perriat  In  so  atem  an  injunc- 
tion.'" 

Mr.  Bot!)weU  was  silent.  He  pushed  his  child 
from  him,  and  made  an  efibrt  to  rise;  but  his 
averted  eye  encountered  a  new  object,  and  its 
sternness  changed.  Directly  before  him  hung  the 
portnUt  of  bis  lamented  wife,  aucK  aa  ahe  was 
when  he  led  her  to  the  altar.  It  had  been 
wrought  with  power.  The  countenance  had  all 
the  unearthly  beauty,  the  deep  and  holy  tender- 
ness of  the  originalf  and  the  beaming  eye  seem- 
ed looking  down  iipon  him  as  from  another 
sphere,  where  human  pasuonhad  no  sway.  His 
Ipue  instinctively  turned  from  the  picture  tobis 
child,  and  the  resemblance  he  had  delighted  to 
trace  seemed  to  have  acquired  new  force. 

**Go/'  he  at  length  said,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
**give  what  directions  you  please.  In  a  world 
where  there  is  so  much  crime,  it  is  well  perhaps 
that  there  are  creatures  like  yoursslf,  whose  pe*. 
culiar  attribute  is  pity,  and  not  justice.'' 

The  family  domestics  were  not  slow  in>  obey- 
ing the  Impulse  of  Marion.  The  soldier  was 
brought  immediately  to  the  house,  and,  together 
vith  his  companion,  recttved  every  attention 
that  hia  aitnation  required.  H*  M  amely 
fainted  with  weakness  and  fatigue,  and  was  soon 
iMtorcd*  Mr.BothwcU  tookao  fyitbcr  note. 


of  the  matter,  except  to  avoid  his  guests;  and 
Marion,  left  to  her  own  guidance,  left  nothing; 
undone  that  could  conduce  to  their  comfort,  till 
renewed  health  and  airength  enabled  them  tor 
pursue  their  way. 

Attached  to  agricultural  pnnuits,  and  nothing' 
doubtinf^  tlie  speedy  triumph  of  his  country- 
men, Mr.  Bothwell  would  have  gladly  remained 
a  quiet  spectator  of  the  conflict;  but  it  had  now 
assumed  a  mOTO  decided  character,  and  the  line 
of  demarcation  was  necessarily  drawn  between 
the  adherent  of  royalty  and  the  votary  of  free- 
dom. He  became  aobjected  to  personal  danger, 
and  fell  theneciaiity  of  abandoning  hiadoroainy 
to  which  he  was  now  attached  by  many  a  tie. 

"  Marion,"  he  said  one  evening,  as  they  ae* 
parated  for.tbe  night,  '*  in  a  few  hours  I  set  off 
on  a  mission  which  will  take  me  something  more 
than  a  day's  journey  hence,  and  on  my  return 
we  must  move  immediately  within  the  lines  of 
our  countrymen." 

Marion  started.  *'"What,  my  father,  are  we 
to  leave  our  home — the  spot  you  have  so  fondly 
embellished,  and  which  m  consecrated  by  my 
mother's  ashes.'" 

*'  My  safety  requires  i^,  Marion;  but  it  will  be 
only  for  a  season.  When  the  turbulent  spirits 
around  us  are  crushed  we  will  return.  A  few 
battles  more,  and  these  insolent  insurgents  will 
have  ample  employment  to  preserve  their  own 
persons." 

A  terrible  conflict  ahools  the  heart  of  Marion. 
Her  father  and  her  lover  arrayed  against  eaclr 
other  in  deadly  strife!  How  might  she  pray  for 
them?  How  might  she  seek  forstrength  in  that 

deep  trust  which  the  soul  finds  by  commending 
its  hopes  to  heaven?  What  hope  might  $ht 
breathe  for  the  issue  of  such  a  struggle?  Tet 
Marion  did  pray.  She  implored  for  herself  the 
guidance  of  the  Most  High  in  the  path  of  dot)  ,, 
and  support,  not  merely  under  Bis  chastenin|; 
▼iritations,  but  against  the  Waywardness  of  bee 
own  heart. 

Three  days  passed  away  aiter  the  departure 
of  her  father,  and  she  was  hourly  expecting  hie 
return.  Agitated  with  a  thousano  troubled 
thoughts,  among  which  the  image  •  of  Alfred^, 
surrounded  by  thickening  dangers,  predomina- 
ted, she  was  suddenly  roused  from  them  by  the 
appearance  of  Alfred  himself.  Aware  that  Mr. 
Bothwell  wni'.ld  be  driven  for  lefuge  to  the 
British  lines,  he  had  obtained  leave  ot  absence 
for  a  few  days  In  the  hope  of  procuring  a  clan* 
destine  interview  with  Marion.  The  absence  of. 
her  father,  which  he  had  just  learned,  fluvoured 
his  views,  and  he  now  wildly,  madiy,  implored 
her  to  give  him  thatf«l/s  which  would  annul 
evsry  adverse  claim.  He  urged  it  as  the  onl^ 
means  of  preventing  their  eternal  separation.—^ 
He  appealed  to  her  acknowledged  tendemeea 
with  evecy  argument  that  deap^ could. suggeal». 
or  the  most  seductive  eloquence  could  enforce.. 
Hearts  purifled  from  the  droaaof  common  fee*^ 
ling  affoBd  the  deepeat  dieinwlalbctlmt  ioha^ 
ble  pauton  to  which  all  are  subject.  Marion^ 
acMCf  reeled  before  the  hicb-wroiiclit  fiiiMie 
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which  hfr  lover  had  conjured  up.  She  htheld 
him  waiting  her  reply  with  an  intensity  el  emo« 
tion  that  rendered  every  feature  articulate;  hia 
cheek  flushed*  Ida  eye  beaming  with  an  unnatu- 
ral brif^^htness,  and  lifted  to  hers  with  the  se- 
ductive appeal  of  unutterable  tendemeaa;  and 
ihe  felt  as  if  death  were  involved  in  her  aniwer. 
Yet  her  principles  had  atill  the  ascendant,  and 
with  lipj  icy  and  bloodless  as  those  of  death, 
tlie  repeated  her  determination  never  to  bow  at 
the  hymeneal  altar  in  defiance  of  paternal  aa- 
thority. 

An  liour  passed  in  deep  but  terrible  comma- 
nion;  auch  aa  is  held  with  the  parting  soul  on  the 
verge  of  eternity  hy  its  lingering  mate.  The 
last  moment  of  the  term  allowed  Alfred  for  ab- 
aence  was  expired,  and  even  amid  the  delirious 
eicitement  of  pairionate  lore,  the  honor  of  the 
ioldier  usurped  an  imperious  control.  He  tore 
ihimaelf  away,  and  the  farewell,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  exiateoce  which  it  rendered  so 
joyless,  was  finally  uttered.  Marion  remained 
fired  to  the  spot  where  he  left  her  in  a  sort  of 
gloomy  stupefaction,  till  ahe  waa  at  length  rous- 
ed by  a  note  from  her  father.  She  opened  it 
mechanically.  The  first  word  banished  every 
other  imag-e.  Mr.  Bothwell  had  been  arrested, 
and  was  now  lodged  in  the  jail  of  a  neighboring 
county,  in  consequence  of  holding  coromuniea- 
tlnri  with  the  enemy.  He  added  some  directions 
relative  to  the  steps  he  wished  her  to  take,  but 
Marion  heeded  them  not.  The  idea  of  her  h- 
ther  confined  as  a  common  felon  engrossed  her 
w  hole  perceptions.  Her  purpose  was  at  once 
fixed,  and  in  half  an  hour  she  was  on  her 
way  to  the  place  of  his  arrest.  A  rapid 
journey  brouf»ht  her  there  early  on  the  morrow, 
and  the  domestic  who  accompanied  her  already 
pointed  to  a  gloomy  stone  building  which  was 
hia  prison.  Marion  shuddered.  A  group  of 
armed  men  stood  before  it;  and  while  yet  she 
gazed,  its  maasive  door  was  opened,  and  a  pri- 
soner brought  forth.  In  whose  tall  and  dignified 
form  she  distinguished  her  father.  He  was 
placed  in  their  midst,  and  they  moved  off  play- 
ing a  march  whose  aolemn,  dead  notes  distinctly 
indicated  some  **&atful  preparation.'* 

"  Whither  are  they  taking  him?"  shrieked 
Marion,  with  a  vap^ue  perception  of  their  pur- 

{lose;  and  a  passing  farmer,  who  bad  atopped  to 
ook  at  the  procession  glanced  careleasly  towards 
her. 

*'  They  are  going  to  hang  him,  1  'spose,"  was 
the  reply.  "The  torlea  ar«  making  sad  work 
of  ]%te,"  the  farmer  eontinned  mutlsafng  to 
himself;  "  this  tampering'  with  the  British  will 
soon  blow  us  up— it  may  be  well  enough  to  give 
them  a  little  hemp  for  their  profit. 

But  he  was  unheard  by  Marion.  She  had 
sprung  trom  the  carriage,  and  rushing  towards 
harfiilher,  had  broke  the  ;;oard  thatsorrounded 
him  and  fell  senseless  at  his  feet.  Hotmer  he 
must  have  struggled  with  the  fierce  agonies  of 
a  strong  and  unsubdued  spirit  thus  under  help- 
lels  durance,  and  the  prospeet  cfinUnioflBiiioiia 
4eaUmir.  Both weU  had  till  now  Maiatdap-. 
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parently  unmoved.  His  countenance  wore  no 
expression  save  that  of  scorn,  and  he  moved 
forward  with  a  firm  wi  hanghtjr  step.  But  the 
pride  of  the  mightiest  owlts  rapidly  away  beibfft 
the  holy  affections  of  our  nature.  The  unhappy 
parent  now  leant  over  hia  child  in  wngoverniU>le 
anguish.  He  bent  to  laise  her  lifeless  form  to 
his  heart— his  hands  were  manacled— he  strove 
to  burst  them,  and  efiiry  muscle  seemed  em- 
bued  with  a  gtsnt*s  strength.  But  the  effort  was 
vain.  His  br(Ntd  chest  BeaTOd  irith  eosotioBy 
and  he  groaned  aloud. 

"  Bear  her  ofi*,"  exclaimed  the  leader  of  the 
party  to  his  meni  *'ta1ce  her  to  the  next  hooa^ 
and  leave  her  vitfi  tiie  voimb.  We  most  finish 
our  work." 

They  approached  her. — **  Stand  off!"  ex- 
claimed the  agoniiad  Bothwell,  **if  ye  are  men, 
if  ye  are  fathers." 

*'  We.  are,"  they  repUedj  ''and  it  is  for  this 
that  you  ahatt  die.  We  will  preserve  for  our 
children  those  qghta  that  yon  are  leagued 
against." 

*<(;laim  not  the  motives" — of  the  patriot,  he 
would  have  said,  but  be  suppressed  the  half- 
uttered  reproach.  Aware  that  these  men,  amid 
the  anarchy  of  the  times,  had  taken  upon  them' 
selves  the  office  of  dispenrinjp  life  or  death 
without  the  formalities  of  constituted  authmity, 
there  was  yet  a  possibility  of  moving  them  to 
mercy.  •«  I  have  wealth,"  he  added,  glancing 
over  the  party,  whose  mgged  countenances  toul 
of  labor  and  privation — *'  It  shall  be  yours,  all, 
every  thing;  only  grant  me  my  life,  for  the  sake 
of  the  helj^sa  being  who  lies  at  my  feet** 

An  exclamation  of  scorn  broke  from  the  whole 
group.  Marion  was  already  lifted  \j\  the  brawny 
arms  of  a  rough-favored  man,  \ii|hose  brow  was 
marked  with  a  deep  sear.  She  iHid  begun  to 
reeorer,  and  as  the  wind  swept  away  her  veil, 
she  opened  her  eyes  full  on  his  stern  features. 
Some  new  emotion  had  touched  their  hard  ex- 
pression. His  eye  wss  riveted  on  hers,  and  still 
supporting  hpr,  with  one  knee  on  the  groundf 
he  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  seemed  purauinjg 
the  lines  of  her  face  with  intense  scrutiny.  * 

"Simmons,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  a  sol> 
dier  to  whom  he  had  given  hisgUttf  "don't  you 
know  this  poor  girl?" 

The  man  started.  Marion's  features  were 
again  settled-lii  insensibility,  but  their  pecofiar* 
ly  placid  expression  was  little  changed. 

"  Know  her!"  repeated  the  man.  **Yei^  by 
the  ftithof  my  eyes.^  And  then  raising  botn 
his  person  and  his  voice  to  an  unusual  height, 
he  exclaimed,  *'  I  tell  you  what,  comrades,  this 
is  an  awkward  scrape,  after  all.  This  young 
woman  here  once  treated  me  "inth  the  Undneaa 
of  an  angsl.  Through  her  means  I  was  taken 
from  the  road  side,  where  I  had  given  up-todie, 
as  my  feikNr  aoldler  at  the  time,  and  who  waa 
little  better  than  myself,  csn  tell  yon.  And  we 
were  both  sheltered  for  some  days,  and  taken 
all  possible  care  of,  I  believe,  under  the  roof  of 
'her  Mrn  father  herci  an^  as  fb*  hanging  him  up 
aAtrali  thii»  1  hop*  I  Mf  dto-bf  a  Bi&iih.hif. 
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'«HiMt  I  h&ve  any  thin^  to  do  in  the  business. 

'*Aiid  8o  nay  V'  rejoined  the  other.  <*These 
friiite  hand!  h«re  bound  op  ray  own  wounds  at 
that  same  time,  and  they  shall  never  be  lifted 
to  Heaven  against  roe  if  I  can  help  it:  I  take  it 
that  the  w«ill  wishes  of  a  kind  heart  rosy  do  our 
oause  roore  good  than  the  evil  designs  of  a  trai- 
tor,  if  he  is  well  watched,  can  do  it  hsrro." 

A  warm  and  general  altercation  ensued,  but 
It  tcrninated  ja  the  reprieve  of  the  prisoner. — 
/^Vbe  thongs  whidi  bound  bim  were  cut,  and  Ma- 
rion, whom  the  voice  of  her  father,  assuring-  her 
of  bis  safety,  bad  at  length  r^^^,  was  Messed 
oonvulsHrely  tohishesit.  '  ^''^ 

"And  must  he  be  still  a  prisoner?'*  she  asked, 
as  the  jail  door  was  again  unbarred  lor  bis  re-ad- 
mission. 

"Our  duty  to  our  country  denwnds  It" 

*•  Then  I  will  be  his  companion." 

**  It  may  not  be,"  sud  Mr.  Bothwell,  embra* 
ting  her,  as  she  clung  yet  closer  to  his  sidet 
••but  you  can  remain  near  me,  and  perhaps**— 

"  Yes,**  rejoined  the  party,  understandinf^  his 
petitioning  glance,  she  shall  be  permitted  to  vi- 
sit you." 

My  own  house  is  but  a  few  paces  distant," 
said  one  of  the  men  who  had  interposed  to  save 
him;  and  thither  Marion  was  conducted.  The 
wafbad  been  already  paved  for  her  reception. 
The  rustic  but  grateful  family  to  whom  she  was 
presented,  were  familiar  with  the  tale, — the 
kindness  shown  to  the  husband  and  tiie  ftther; 
and  a  brief  intimation  of  who  the  lovely  stranger 
was,  was  sufficient  to  call  forth  their  utmost  ex- 
ertions to  suoth  and  tranquillize  her.  A  few 
hours  restored  her  wonted  calnuiess. 

"Can  you  still  suffer  roe  to  remain  with  you  as 
a  boarder,'*  she  enquirec^  "wbUemy  father  is  a 
prisoner  here?" 

•■Our  lodging  is  so  humble,"  said  Mrs.'Sim- 
monp,  mentally  contrasting  the  rich  garb  of  her 
guest  with  the  coarseness  of  her  dwelling. 

*<  But  there  wiH  beldnd  hearts  round  me,"  re- 
plied Marion^  and  the  arrangement  was  settled. 
Her  days  were  now  spent  in  her  father's  prison. 
But  months  rolled  away  without  bringing  him 
any  prospect  of  liberations  and  as  even  the  so- 
lace of  filial  tenderness  became  lost  in  the  re- 
flection, that  for  his  sake  she  was  thus  abut  out 
from  the  common  privileges  of  existence,  his 
fetters  wore  gradually  into  his  soul. 

This  must  not  be,'*  he  would  say  to  Marlon; 
*'your  young  life  must  be  no  longer  wasted 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison^  Its  perfect  solitude 
Is  lar  nwre  endurable  than  the  sserifice  of  my 
child!" 

But  Marion  was  not  to  be  sbalcen^  and  though 
an  asylum  was  proiTercd  her  by  srroml  of  tlie 
more  wealthy  f'amilies  around  her,  she  persisted 
in  remaining  the  constant  attendant  of  her  fa- 
ther. Her  eharaeter  was^  howevos^.  ereating  a 
strong-  solicitude  in  his  behalf.  Her  piety,  her 
gentleness,  her  beauty,  had  attracted  observa- 
nonand  awakened  an  interest  in  softening  her 
ftrte..  Hsr  &ther  was  pioflBlned  his  liberty  upon 


his  principles  nor  his  pride  would  suffer  him  to 
enter  into  the  required  compact.  His  lone . 
estranged  friend,  tne  Ber.  Bonseatli,  visitM 
him,  and  strove  by  eveiy  possible  argument  to 
change  his  determination;  but  he  remained  in* 
flexible.  Marion's  health  was  evidently  failing, 
and  many  an  eye  looked  on  her  rspidly  fading 
form  with  painf\il  interest.  Mr.  Bothweil's 
heart  was  wrung  with  unutterable  pangs,  but  hia 
spirit  was  still  unb«nt.  He  wns  one  night  roused 
from  a  feverish  slanber  by  a  crash  atbisdoor* 
It  was  forced  open — the  murmur  of  several 
voices  was  heard,  succeeded  by  the  sound  of 
retreating  footsteps*  and  then  a  single  man  en- 
tered. 

"Rise,"  he  said,  "and  follow  me." 
•*  What  would  you  have?"  asked  Mr.  Botb% 
well. 

"Nothing,  but  to  set  you  at  liberty." 

Almost  believing  himself  in  a  dream,  he  in« 
stinctively  obeyed.  His  guide  strode  on  before 
him  at  no  ordinary  pace,  till  having  reached  the 
border  of  a  wood  he  suddenly  stopped.  A  horse, 
tied  among  the  branches,  was  dimly  seen  by  the 
light  of  araw  straggling  stars.  Thenuin  loosen- 
ed it,  and  flinging  the  reins  to  the  astonished 
Bothwell,  exclaimed,  "Now  take  yourself  off 
as  speedily  as  posnble." 
.  "  I  cannot  go  till  I  know  to  whose  inend- 
ship"  

"  Friendship  baa  had  little  to  do  with,  yoiup 
liberation." 
«*  Who  are  you,  then?" 

**No  matter; — whoever  I  am,  I  abhor  your 

Srinciples,  and  had  you  stood  alone,,  you  might 
ive  lain  in  your  jail  till  doorosdayt  but  (here  it 
one  who  shared  it  with  you  to  whom  I  owe  ever^ 
lasting  gratitude.  I  am  now  one  of  a  self  insti- 
tuted company,  whese  business  it  is  to  scour  the 
country  aira  ferret  out  its  skulking  enenniess  but 
I  was  once  your  neighbor — I  was  poor — a  long 
train  of  sickness  and  misfortunes  had  swept  away 
my  little  fiinn.  I  had  a  large  family  of  mothefi* 
less  children,  and  one,  a  boy  of  seven  years^, 
helpless  from  infancy.  I  was  unable  to  bestow 
upon  him  the  tenderness  or  attention  his  situa>- 
tion  required;  and  when  I  saw  him  sitting  me* 
lancholy  and  alone,  while  other  children  were  at 
play  about  him,  and  thought  of  her  who  used  to 
keep  him  by  her  nde,  and  form  so  many  schemes 
to  amuse  him"— the  man's  voice  grew  tremu- 
lous— he  paused — was  employed  to  work  in 
your  fieldjs,  and  having  no  one  to  whose  care  I 
could  willingly  entrust  my  crippled  boy,  I  used 
to  take  lilm  with  me;  and  he  would  sit  the  live- 
long day  braiding  grass  and  straw,  or  weaving 
flowers.  Your  daughter  noticed  him;  and  she 
would  take  him  away  for  hours;  and  at  last  lie 
told  me,  with  glistening  eyes,  that  he  had  learn- 
ed to  read. — Yes,  the  daughter  of  the  roan  who- 
would  have  scorned  to  know  his  labourer  awajr 
from  his  work,  had  spent  hours  and  days  in 
teaching  my  poor  helpless  child,  whom  1  had 
no  means  of  instructing.  And,  oh!  what  a  source 
of  comfort  it  opened  to  him;  and  when  be  would 
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pale  face  would  light  up  so, — bul  I  detain 
ou.  Gol  you  are  but  one  manj  you  can  do  us 
ttle  harm.  There  is  no  one  who  knows  Ibb* 
rion  Bothwell  but  will  be  glad  of  your  escape. 
1  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  assistance  to 
1>reak  your  jail  Tbose  who  may  punue  will 
not  recognise  yoB.  Your  horse  if  a  fleet  one; 
he  is  your  own,  he  was  taken  from  your  own 
stables.    Here  is  money — away." 

**Noble  AmeriotD!  woaM  to  God  jrounelf  end 
countrymen  were  engaged  in  a  belter  cause. — 
With  hearts  thus  alive  to  better  sentiments,  why 
will  yoa  bring  upon  yourselves  tile  raiii  witn 
which  this  war  must  tenDinate?" 

**Give  yourself  no  uneasioess  for  us — ^be  satis- 
fied that  you  have  a  chance  of  living  to  see  the 
result.  If  you  bare  aught  fit  meosage  for  Ma- 
rion, I  will  deliver  it." 

Tell  her  that  1  wish  her  immediately  to  seek 
tkttasyliiiii  with  oor  Quaker  friend,  which  he 
has  so  repeatedly  proflered.*' 

When  Marion  rose  the  following  morning,  a 
hasty  scroll  announcing  her  father's  escape,  to- 
gether witii  tiiii  bnef  message,  lay  in  her  win- 
dow.  The  friend  alluded  to  was  an  English 
gentleman  living  near  New  York,  who,  since 
Mr.  Buthvveii's  imprisonment,  bad  frequently 
•olicited  her  to  accept  m  hone  in  his  fomily.— 
Marion  no  longer  hesitated  to  comply.  She  took 
a  grateful  leave  of  the  humble  family,  whose 
aniform  kindness  had  been  a  balm  to  her  sor- 
rows} and  after  a  journey  which  afforded  no  in- 
cident WAS  established  an  inmate  of  the  quiet  do- 
micil,  around  which  a  peaceful  religion  had 
drawn  a  charmed  and  sepsrating  line  from  the 
tumults  of  war.    Her  perturbed  and  agitated 
heart  soon  partook  of  the  holy  calm  which  ho- 
Tera,  like.an  abiding  Sabbath  hush,  with  a  per- 
vading influence  in  the  dwelling  of  the  Quaker, 
and  her  health  was  rapidly  restored.    Her  tran- 
quillity, however,  was  of  short  duration.  The 
eommanding  officer  of  a  British  fbraging  parly, 
■who  halted  near  the  house,  appeared  suddenly 
before  her,  and  she  was  once  more  in  the  arms 
of  her  father.  His  purpose  was  briefly  explain- 
ed.   He  had  come  to  besr  her  away,  and  a  hasty 
farewell  was  aP  that  was  permitted  her.    As  she 
was  led  to  the  vehicle  intended  for  her  convey- 
ance, amid  the  gleaming  ranks  of  a  proud  and 
well  appointed  escort,  her  eye  was  struck  with 
the  contrast  they  afibrded  to  the  suffering  and 
destitute  bands  whom  she  bad  occasionally  seen 
reduced  to  the  extreme  of  human  wretched- 
ness.   They  were  at  length  within  view  of  the 
British  lines,  and  Mr.  Both  well  pointed  to  the 
glittering  legions^  whose  irambera,  stretched 
out  in  the  rich  light  of  a  setting  sun,  were  ren- 
dered yet  more  imposing  by  the  sheen  of  po- 
lished arms  and  gilded  harnessing — the  glare  of 
•plendid  uniforms,  and  all  those  gofgeoua  trap- 
pings which  make  up  **  the  pomp,  pride,  and 
circumstance'*  of  war. 

•«A  little  time,"  said  her  father,  with  a  look 
of  triumph,  aahe  glanced  orer  the  dazzling  ar- 
ray, *'and  we  may  make  the  tOW  of  these  lebel 
proTincea  without  a  guard*" 


"  *Ti9  a  fearful  odds,  indeed,"  thought  Ma- 
rion, as  her  imagination  at  once  reverted  to  the 
American  army,  whose  winter  marches  had  been 
marked  with  the  blood  of  the  half-naked  and 
barefooted  soldiery;  **  but  surely  it  must  be  a 
just  cauae  that  thus  nenreatiieiii  to  the  despe- 
rate conflict." 

Marion  was  now  ushered  into  a  circle  of  bound- 
less gaiety.  She  was  surrounded  with  all  the 
splendid  pageantiy,  the  seductive  amusements, 
witli  which  a  gallant  army,  quartered  in  a  rich 
city — flushed  with  its  easy  conquest,  and  reck- 
less of  the  future  as  the  dramatie  peraonse  of 
some  tragic  pantomime,  whiled  away  the  inter- 
vals of  inaction.  Amid  these  scenes,  too,  she 
moved  the  object  of  general  attraction; — the 
voice  of  flattery  was  on  her  ear,  and  gay  and 
chivalrous  forms  were  at  her  feet.  But  if  these 
things  wrought  any  change  in  the  heart  of  Ma- 
rion, it  waa  to  render  yet  more  inteoM  her  ^iO 
cherished  affection  for  him  whom,in  her  sleeping 
and  waking  dreams,  she  beheld  struggling  with 
the  horrors  of  war  without  its  adrentitiuus  ex- 
citements. 

Her  loveliness  was  not  of  that  cast  which  calls 
forth  the  mere  admiration  of  the  moment:  many 
a  heart  felt  its  influence,  and  among  the  aspi- 
rants to  her  hand.  Colonel  Bforeland,  bearing 
fresh  laurels,  again  appeared;  and  again  her  re- 
jection threw  a  cloud  over  the  countenance  of 
her  fiither.  But  it  waa  now  of  sorrow  rather 
than  anger.  His  feelings  towards  Mririon  were 
changed.  His  tenderness  was  mingled  with  a 
trust — a  deep  sense  of  her  virtues,  which  would 
no  lonp^er  suffer  him  to  attempt  the  exercise  of 
an  arbitrary  control.  But  when  he  found  that 
equally  splendid  offers  were  repeatedly  reject- 
ed he  ventured  to  espoftolate. 

"  Tell  ae,  Ifarion,  whence  this  strange  ioaen* 
sibility  procee*ds.   Is  it  possible  that  you  still 

cherish  the  unworthy  attachment"  Marion 

lifted  her  calm  eye  to  his  faee.— *<  Unworthy!" 
she  repeated:  **  what  is  there  of  worth  in  the 
characters  my  father  approves  that  is  wanting  in 
Alfred  Ualleck*s?"  Mr.  Bothwell  was  silent.— 
"Yet  hear  me,  my  dear  sir,  and  do  not  look  thus 
coldly  on  your  child.  While  I  have  life,  I  shall 
indeed  cherish  his  memory  witli  sentiments  that 
would  render  me  criminal  aa  the  wife  of  aiio> 
ther.  But  do  not  suppose  I  have  a  thought  or 
hope  of  becoming  his.  When  we  last  met  there 
was  no  eye  upon  us  but  Heaven's — no  earthly 
being  near  us  with  authority  to  enforce  oor  ae* 
paration;  yet  my  promise  to  my  father  was  not 
forgotten,  and  we  bade  each  other  an  everlast- 
ing farewell-^  ftrewell  that  waa  more  dreadful 
to  my  heart  than  the  pang  vUeh  will  adll  it  for 
ever." 

Marion's  countenance  had  become  agitated, 
but  the  next  moment  it  was  quietly  lifted  in  de- 
votional thankfulness  to  the  Power  that  had 
then  supported  her{  for  she  recollected,  that, 
had  she  listened  to  the  aolioitations  of  her  lover, 
for  her  immediate  flight,  ths  encution  of  her 
father  would  have  been  consummated.  Mr. 
Bothwell  drew  her  aUent^  tawardi  him,  and 
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kiiMd  her  cold  cheek,  "^'f  He  would  haye  siren 
worldf  at  that  moment  to  have  rendered  her 
happy.  "If,"  thought  he,  as  he  marked  the 
tmces  of  inward  atrtisKle  which  shaded  her  soft 
ieatarei— ^  Alfred  fitaUede  wodd  ebaadon  this 
WtA  contest.**  He  rose  precipitately  and  left 
the  room*  The  young  insurgent  was  at  this  time 
«  piiioner  in  the  city,  and  though  Mr.  Bothwell 
hu  till  now  purposely  ftToided  him,  he  suddenly 
determined  to  seek  an  immediate  interview. 

*'If  he  will  but  listen  to  reason  Marion  shall 
be  hit,  and  ere  thie  he  mutt  earely  be  Mtitfted 
that  he  is  wasting  his  life  in  an  Unavailing  strife." 
Thus  musiDg,  he  reached  the  quarters  assigned 
the  American  captives,  and  Captain  Halleck  was 
before  hian.  lus  appearance  afforded  an  im- 
pressive commentary  on  the  sufferings  to  which 
he  was  subjected.  His  full  and  fine  form  was 
attenuated,  the  rich  ootorb|f  of  hit  cheek  gone, 
his  eye  sunken,  and  the  crisped  and  glossy  hair 
that  clustered  round  his  capacious  brow  hung 
damp  and  heavy  over  his  ashy  temples.  Still  his 
countenance  retained  an  expreirion  ef  flrmnesa, 
of  steadfast  and  undeviating  purpose — the  seal 
of  a  spirit  that  death  only  could  subdae;  and  for 
a  niomeiit  the  Hiitoenitie  Bothwdl  ilnod  befbre 
the  captive  provindal  disconcerted  and  awe- 
ttrock.  Recovering  himself,  however,  with  some 
little  effort,  he  soon  opened  the  object  of  his 
Tint*  He  regretted  in  the  most  flattering  terms 
that  energies  like  his  should  be  squandered  in  a 
struggle  which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  iustice, 
roust  prove  ineflbitel.  Not  merely  pardon  and 
en  exemption  from  inevitable  ruin,  but  wealth 
and  high  advancement  would  be  the  reward  of 
a  return  to  his  legitimate  fealty.  Deep,  bitter, 
bnmiog  scorn  curled  the  lip  of  Halleck  as  he 
spoke.  His  eye  literally  flashed,  and  his  whole 
frame,  sinking  aa  it  was  with  the  weakness  of 
disease,  seemed  dilated  and  breathing  with 
power. 

"I  knew  not,**  he  said,  "that  the  rules  of  civi- 
Uzed  warfare  subjected  a  prisoner  to  insult)  and 
if  tUt  be  Hie  purport  of  yenr  fiiit«  I  oiyatiettt 
be  spared  the  trouble  of  reply." 

Mr.  Bothwell  attempted  some  justification,  but 
Halleck  turning  abruptly  away,  declined  all  fur- 
ther parley,  and  the  nmBerfltoodtonie  moments 
silently  contemplating  the  faded  form  on  which 
the  mastery  of  mind  could  stUI  impress  so  intense 
an  expression. 

"  Were  he  directed  by  proper  views  he  would 
indeed  be  worthy  of  Marion and  this  senti- 
ment yet  ung^ed  him  to  further  exertion.  "  If 
you  knew/^he  began,  in  a  hetittting  manner, 
**that  I  have  been  prompted  to  this  visit  by  the 
friendship  of  one— in  short,  that  my  wish  to  ren- 
der my  child  happy'*  ^The  mounted  blood 

agiia  Aed  the  cheek  of  HaUeck;  the  soldier.be- 
came  merged  in  the  lover,  and  staggering  back, 
he  exekiimed,  **Tcll  me  at  once  if  Marion  yet 
ttketuiyintsieitlnagrfliW!^  ^ 

«  She  doei»  and  ifyoii  ooold  be  prmiled 
upon"— The  young  ofncer  recovered. 

'*  Did  Marion  commission  you  to  make  this 
degrading  propoiaU  Would  she  accept  atititor 


to  hiteoiiQtryl  If  to^  though  her  affeetion  olheP' 
wise  would  be  priceless  to  me  as  my  hopes  of 

heaven,  I  would  cast  it  from  me.  Know  you 
not,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  a  group  of  squa- 
lid and  nUierable  looking  wretches,  man;|^  of 
whom  were  evidently  hastening  to  that  prison 
from  which  no  earthly  power  could  ransom 
them,  **that  the  lowetl^  the  vHeit  oTtheie  men, 
at  whose  sufferings,  since  we  have  been  your 
prisoners,  humanity  would  stand  aghast,  would 
spurn  the  offer  of  ail  the  wealth  that  is  arrayed 
against  thdr  country  as  the  price  of  their  deierU 
ing  it?" 

"  I  have  been  mistaken  in  the  American  cha- 
racter," exclaimed  Mr.  Bothwell,  as  he  returned 

slowly  homeward;  and  for  the  first  time  he  wat 
half  convinced  of  the  justness  of  the  American 
cause.  Yet,  poor  fellows,"  he  added,  "these 
high  toned  sentiments  must  be  tpeedli^  dairo* 
ened,  and  they  themselves  swept  away  in  toe 
tide  of  our  overwhelming  victory.** 

From  that  moment  he  carefully  forbore  every 
subject  that  eould  probe  the  heart  of  hit  cMldit 
and  seasons  went  and  came  without  bringing 
aught  of  incident  to  changelthe  joyless  hue  ot 
her  eiistence.  Captdn  Halleck  had  been  ex- 
changed,  and  it  was  five  years  after  the  inter- 
view we  have  related  ere  they  again  met.  It 
was  then  at  Yorktowo;  and  the  young  American 
stood  at  the  head  of  hit  band  among  therankt 
which  were  drawn  up  to  receive  the  memorable 
surrender  which  formed  the  closing  scene  of  the 
long  and  doubtfhl  ttruggle.  America  wat  fteet 
and  the  haughty  power  which  had  suecetitTd|y 
humbled  France  and  SpaiOyhadbCBttO  the  arm 
of  provincial  might. 

A  year  afterwards,  and  while  his  subdued] 
countrymen  were  preparing  for  their  final  em^' 
barkation,  Mr.  Bothwell,  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  powerful  recollections,  went  to  visit  the 
ettota  which  hit  loyalty  had  forfeited.   It  was 
but  little  changed,  and  he  could  not  wander  an 
alien  and  an  intruder  over  scenes  which  he  had 
onee  regarded  so  fondly  without  the  most  pain- 
ful emotions.   What  were  the  purposes  of :  man, 
his  cherished  enjoyments,  his  anticipations  of 
the  future?   What  was  the  pride  of  nations,  the 
diatinetion  of  name?  Thus  lAusing  he  reached 
the  grave  of  his  wife.  The  young  willow  he  had 
planted  beside  it  was  full  grown,  and  Its  long, 
streaming  branches  threw  a  waving  shadow,  like 
a  veil  of  mourning,  far  over  the  tpot.  There 
were  still  truces  of  care — the  care  of  some  spirit 
vet  cherishing  a  fond  remembrance  of  the  alum- 
berer  then  round  the  graye.  Eretnlhe  lioleta 
which  Marion  had  scattered  over  it,  they  aeeni" 
ed  to  have  remained  and  blossomed  there,  or 
were  these  planted  by  anotlier  hand?   As  Mr. 
Bothwell  ttood  gazing  on  the  spot,  a  lad  of  some 
fifteen  years  old,  who  had  been  reclining  under 
the  shadow  of  the  willow  with  a  book  in  bis 
hand,  aroie  on  enitchet,  and  was  moving  away, 

"Can  you  tell  me/*  said  Mr.  Bothwell,  wbo 
had  not  before  obttivedhim,  <*whoii  this  pwim 
of  this  estate^ 

**lt  bdoDgs  to  fOTcroment,  I  bcSere;;  rir*.*^ 
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*< And  who  occupifit  Itf '* 
*•  The  hottie  is  at  pictent  unoccupied,  but  the 
fieUs  are  rented. oiilf  end  ngr  iather  werke  ene 

of  them.** 

••Whoityoiir  ftther^"  The  bojr  ntmed  Idm. 
"Was  he  sometimes  emplojfed  as  a  labourer  on 
this  estate  by  the  fonacff  owners  before  it  was 
con6scat«d?" 

••AjWfl  BMoy  •  dey,  sir.*' 

**And  arc  you  the  little  boy,"  enquired  Mr. 
Bothwell,  glancing  with  the  liveliest  interest 
over  the  disfigured  fimbe  of  hb  young  inftttii- 
Mit^  <*«hofla  he  used  to  bfiiig  with  bim  when  he 
eame  to  workP' 

"  I  am." 

*'Do  you  itill  fenemher  Ifarion  BothweU?" 
"  Remember  her!  Ah»  lii^  if  yoo  knew" — 

«•  What?" 

**  How  many  boon  I  Inve  set  wi€tk  her  in  this 
very  spol^  beside  tliis  grave,  whUe  she  first 

taught  me  to  read,  and  would  hear  me  repeat 
the  prayers  my  own  dead  mother  had  taught  me. 
Bat  for  licr  I  matt  stiU  have  been  a  burden  to 
my  poor  father,  who  is  well  nigh  worn  out  with 
the  war;  but  I  shall  now  be  soon  able  to  keep  a 
small  school,  and  can  earn  my  own  bread.  No, 
sir,  I  can  never  forget  lien  and  it  is  for  her  sake 
that  I  often  come  here  to  sec  that  the  weeds  she 
used  to  pluck  so  carefully  are  still  kept  away." 

Mr.  Bothweli  was  deeply  afTeeted,  and  as  the 
boj  turned  away  he  drew  forth  his  purse,  but  his 
eye  at  that  moment  caught  a  view  of  the  hijfh 
road,  and  the  intended  donation,  with  the  unfor- 
tunate object  of  it,  were  alike  forgotten.  A 
horseman,  in  the  American  uniform,  was  slowly 
passing,  and  his  riveted  gaze  and  abstracted 
manner  indieated  some  strong  interest  in  the 
scenes  which  he  surveyed.  They  instantly  re< 
co^ized  each  other,  and  Captain  HaUeck 
sprung  from  his  horse  and  approached. 

**Must  we  still  meet  as  enemies?"  be  exclaim' 
ed,  extending  his  hand;  but  the  subdued  Both- 
well  grasped  it  with  fervour,  and  some  moments 
of  i^ent  emotion  succeeded.  *<  Tou  are  alone,'* 
said  Halleok,  at  len^:  "may  I  ask  for  her  who 
was  once  the  pftsidiQg  influence  among  these 
haunts?"  / 

«•  Marion,**  relied  Mr.  Bothwell,  <«ohIy  awaits 
my  return  to  New  York  to  abandon  forever  a 
land  that  has  afforded  her  little  of  happiness." 

*'  Is  she  still — still  yours,  or  has  she  assum* 
ed"  

*•  She  is  still  unmarried,"  said  the  other;  and 
a  glow,  like  a  flood  of  sunshine  poured  suddenly 
over  a  troubled  sky,  lighted  up  Halleek's  fea- 
tures. 

<•  Tell  me  then,  dearest  sir,  if  I  may  not  yet 
aspire  to  happiness?  Will  you  still  withhold 
youfssnetion  from  an  affection  which  has  sur* 
^Tod  hope,  and  endured  tinc^and  aepaiatlon, 
and  change?'* 

•*  You  ask  me,"  answered  the  sgiuted  Both- 
wellf  to  resign  all  that  now  binds  me  to  life. 
You  would  hardly  abandon  the  country  you  have 
so  faithfully  defended  to  follow  us  to  a  foreign 


*< And  why  abandon  it  yourself  ?  This  root, 
these  scenes,  were  once  dear  to  you.  Iley 

may,  they  shall  be  restored.  I  have  some 
influence  with  our  eovemment,  and  a  repre- 
sentstion  of  the  pecunar  dreunstsnoes  by  which 

you  were  influenced  will  procure  their  restitu- 
tion.  My  uncle's  interest,  also,  in  your  behalf." 

'*Let  us  see  Mr.  Dunseath,"  was  the  reply; 
"and  then  return  with  ne  to  Marion,  end  she 
shall  decide." 

Shall  we  foUow  them  to  hear  that  decision — 
or  shall  we  pass  on  to  the  moment,  whhsh  in  the 
course  of  a  few  short  months  actually  arrived — 
when  the  no  longer  prejudiced  Bothwell,  finally 
reinatated  in  his  beloved  estate,  and  surrounded 
by-  bis  American  neighbours,  pronounced  the 
deep  paternal  benediction,  the  bridal  blessing, 
which  hallowed  the  longand  faithful  attachment 
of  his  child— ^en  the  Rev.  Dunseadi  filted  his 
hands  to  heaven  in  fervid  prayer  for  the  united 
objects  of  his  dearest  earthly  regard?  When 
the  farmer  who  had  forced  the  prison  doors  of 
the  "loyalist,"  and  who  had  received  an  ample 
reward  from  his  now  unfettered  hand,  partook 
of  the  festivities;  and  the  pensive  face  of  the 
young  cripple  beamed  with  joy,  that  his  early 
benefactress  was  restored  to  the  scenes  whera 
he  had  so  gratefully  cherished  her  memory  f  , 

J.  L.  D. 


THE  BLACK  FERRY. 

By  Joha  Gilt,  Eflq.  F.  B.  A.  te.  Aotflor  or**Lawrie  Todd  ' 
"AnoaU  of  tbe  Pari8b,"&c.  ' 

•  *  *  ♦  I  was  then  returning  from  my 
first  session  at  College.  The  weather  had  for 
some  time  before  been-  uncommonly  wet,  every 
brook  and  stream  was  swooUen  far  beyond  its 
banks,  the  meadows  were  flooded,  and  the  riv. 
er  itself  was  increased  to  a  raging  Hellespont, 
insomuch  that  the  ferry  was  only  practicable  for 
an  hour  before  and  after  high  tide. 

Tbe  day  was  showery  and  stormy,  by  which  I 
was  detained  at  the  inn  mitil  late  in  the  after- 
noon, so  that  it  was  dark  before  I  reached  the 
ferry  house,  and  the  tide  did  not  serve  for  safe 
crossing  until  midnight.  I  was  therefore  oblig. 
ed  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  wait  the  thne,  a  eircum- 
stance  which  gave  me  some  unea8iness,for  the  fer- 
ryman was  old  and  infirm,  and  Dick,  his  son,  who 
usually  attended  tbe  boat  during  tbe  niebt,  hap- 
pened to  be  then  absent,  the  uay  having  been 
such  that  it  was  not  expected  any  travelloin 
would  seek  to  pass  over  that  night. 

The  presence  of  Dick  was  not  however  abso- 
lutely  necessary,  for  the  boat  swung  from  side 
to  side  by  a  rope  anchored  in"  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and,  on  account  of  the  strong  current, 
another  rope  had  been  stretched  across,  by  which 
passengers  could  draw  themselves  over  without 
assistance,  an  easy  task  to  those  who  had  the 
sleight  of  it,  but  it  was  not  so  to  me,  who  still 
wore  my  arm  iu  a  sling. 

While  sitting  at  the  fire  side  conversing  with 
the  ferryman  and  his  wife,  a  smart,  good  look- 
ing country  lad,  with  n  recruit's  cockade  in  his 
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liat,  CUM  !o,  teeonpanied  by  a  yonng  woman, 
who  waa  far  advanced  ia  pregnancy.  They 
wore  told  the  aCtt*  of  tlio  ferry,  and  that  un- 
less the  recruit  undertook  to  conduct  the 
boat  himself,  they  must  wait  the  return  of  Dick. 

They  had  been  only  that  day  married,  and 
wore  on  their  way  to  join  a  detaehment  of  the 
regiment  in  which  Ralph  Nocton,  as  the  rocruit 
was  caliedt  had  that  evening  enlisted,  the  par> 
iah  offleen  Imiring  obliged  him  9b  marry  the  girl. 
—Whatever  might  havo  boon  their  former  love 
and  intimacy,  they  were  not  many  minutes  in 
the  house  when  he  became  auUen  and  morose 
towards  her;  nor  was  she  mtfre  amiable  towards 
liim.  Ho  said  little,  but  he  oAen  looked  at  her 
with  an  indignant  eye;  as  she  reproached  him 
for  having  rashly  enlisted,  to  abandon  her  and 
bis  nobom  baby,  assuring  him  that  she  would 
never  part  from  him  while  life  and  power  lasted. 

Though  it  would  not  be  denied  that  she  pos- 
aeaaed  both  beauty  and  an  attraetive  peraon, 
there  was  yet  a  silly  vixen  humour  about  her  ill 
calculated  to  conciliate.  I  did  not  therefore 
wonder  to  hear  that  Nocton  had  married  her 
with  relnetaoce;  I  only  regretted  that  the  parish 
officers  were  so  inaccessible  to  commiseration, 
and  80  void  of  conscience,  as  to  be  guilty  of  ren- 
dering tbe  poor  fellow  miaerabla  forlift,  to  avert 
the  hazard  of  tbo  child  beeoming  a  burden  on  the 
parish. 

The  ferryman  and  his  wife  endeavoring  to  re- 
concile them  to  their  lot;  and  the  recruit,  who 
appeared  to  bo  naturally  reckless  and  generous, 
seemed  willing  to  be  appeased;  but  hie  weak 
companion  was  caprieioaeand  pettieh.  On  one 
occasion,  when  a  sudden  shower  beat  hard 
mgainstthe  window,  she  cried  out,  with  little  re- 
gard to  decorum,  that  she  would  go  no  further 
that  night. 

•You  may  do  as  you  please,  Marr  T3!ako,' 
said  Nocton,  *but  go  I  must,  for  the  detachment 
inarches  to-morrow  morning.  It  was  only  to 
give  you  time  to  prepare  1o  cone  with  me,  that 
the  Captain  consented  to  let  me  ||nain  so  late 
in  the  town.' 

She,  however,  only  remooatrated  bitteriy  at 
his  cruelty  in  forcing  her  to  travel  in  her  condi- 
tion in  such  weather.  Nocton  refused  to  listen 
to  her,  but  told  her  somewhat  doggedly,  more 
so  than  was  consistent  with  the  habitual  cheer- 
ful cast  of  his  physiognomy,  '  that  although  he 
had  been  ruined  by  her,  he  trusted  she  had  not 
yet  the  power  to  make  him  a  deaerter.'  Ho  then 
went  out  and  ramainod  soma  time  alone.  When 
he  returned,  his  appearance  was  surprisingly 
changed;  his  face  was  of  an  ashy  paleness;  his 
oyea  bright,  febrile,  and  eager,  and  hia  lip  quiv- 
ered as  he  said, 

'Come,  Mary,  I  can't  wait  no  longer;  the  boat 
is  ready,  the  river  is  not  so  wild,  and  the  rain  is 
over.' 

In  vain  she  protestod :  he  was  firm ;  and  she  had 
no  option  but  either  to  go  or  to  be  left  behind. 
The  old  ferryman  accompaaiod  them  to  the 
boat,  saw  them  embark,  and  gave  the  re- 
cruit aoma  instiuctiona  bow  to  manage  the  ropea 


as  it  was  still  rather  early  ia  the  tide.  On  re^ 
turning  into  the  booao,  ba  reaaikad  faoatiottlT 
tobiawifb,  ' 
*  I  can  never  see  why  young  nan  ahould  be 
always  bUmed»  and  all  pitj  lisanrtd  for  tbe 
damsels.' 

At  this  moment  a  fattlisg  ahov^or  of  rain  and 

hail  burst  like  a  platoon  of  small  shot  on  the 
window,  and  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  peals  of 
thunder  I  have  ever  heard. 

'  Hark,'  cried  the  old  womaB*  itartiDf,  '  was 
not  that  a  shriek?* 

We  listened,  but  tbo  cry  was  not  repeated;  we 
rushed  to  the  door,  but  no  other  sound  was  heard 
than  the  raging  of  the  river,  and  tbe  roar  of  tbe 
sea-wavaa  breaking  on  the  bar. 

Didt  soon  after  came  bome,  and  the  boat 
having^^  swimg  back  to  her  station,  I  embarked 
with  him,  and  ^ached  tbe  opposite  ion,  where 
I  soon  went  lo  bed.  Scarcely  bad  I  taM  my 
head  on  the  pillow  when  a  sudden  inzezplieable 
terror  fell  upon  me,  I  shook  with  an  unknown 
horror;  1  was,  as  it  were,  conscious  that  some 
invisible  being  was  hovering  beside  me,  and 
could  hardly  muster  fortitude  enough  to  refrain 
from  rousing  the  house.  At  last  1  fell  asleep, 
atrange  dreams  and  Taguo  feara  acared  me  awake, 
and  in  them  were  dreadful  images  of  a  soldier 
murdering  a  female,  and  open  graves,  and  gib« 
bet  irons  swinging  in  the  wind.  My  remem- 
brance has  no  parallel  to  such  another  night. 

In  the  morning  the  cloud  on  my  spirit  was 
gone,  and  I  rose  at  my  accustomed  hour  and 
choerfally  roaumed  my  journey.  It  was  a  bright  , 
morning,  all  things  were  glittering  and  fresh  / 
in  the  rising  snn,  the  recruit  and  his  damsel  ' 
were  entirely  forgotten,  and  1  thought  no  more 
of  them. 

Rut  when  the  night  returned  next  year,  I  was 
seized  with  an  unaccountable  dejection, it  weigh- 
ed me  down;  I  tried  to  ahake  it  off,  but  was  un- 
able;  the  mind  was  diseased,  and  could  no  mora 
by  resolution  shake  off  its  discomfort,  than  the 
body  by  activity  can  repel  a  fever.    1  retired  to 
my  bed  greatly  depressed,  but  nevertbelees,  fell 
asleep.    At  midnight,  however,  I  was  summon- 
ed to  awake  by  a  hideous  and  undefinablo  ter- 
ror; it  was  the  same  vague  consciousness  of 
some  invisible  visitor  being  near,  that  I  had  once 
before  experienced,  as  I  have  described,  and  I 
again  recollected  Nocton  and  Mary  Blake  in 
the  same  Instant;  I  saw,  for  I  cannot  now  be* 
lievo  that  it  was  less  than  apparitional,  the  un- 
happy pair  reproaching   one  another.    As  I 
looked,  questioning  the  integrity  of  my  sight, 
the  wretched  bride  tamed  round  and  looked  at 
me.    How  shall  I  express  my  barror,  when,  for 
the  ruddy  beauty  she  once  possessed,  I  beheld 
the  eharnal  visage  of  a  aeull;  I  started  up  and 
cried  aloud  with  such  alarmil^  vehemence,  that 
the  whole  inmates  of  the  house,  with  lights  in 
their  hands,  were  instantly  in  the  room;  shame 
would  not  let  mo  toll  what  I  had  aeon*  and  aa- 
deavouring  to  lan^,  I  accoMdtbaiiifhtnait  of 
the  diaturbaoce. 
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This  IwpptMl  wkilft  I  w«a  at  a  watering  place 
on  the  wcat  coast.  1  was  living  in  a  boarding 
bouse  with  several  atrangers,  among  them  was 
a  tall  pale  German  gentleman,  of  a  grave,  im- 

pressive  physiognomy.  He  was  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  shrewdest  observer  T  have  ever  met 
with,  and  he  had,  to  a  singular  degree,  the  gift 
of  a  dieoerning  spirit.  In  the  morning  when  we 
rose  from  the  breakfast  table,  he  took  me  by 
the  arm,  and  led  me  out  upon  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  when  we  were  at  some 
distance  from  the  rest  of  the  conApany,  said, 

*  Excuse  me,  Sir,  for  I  must  ask  an  imperti- 
nent question.  Was  it  indeed  the  dream  or  the 
nif btraare  that  alarmed  you  last  night?* 

*  I  have  no  objection  to  anawer  you  freely; 
but  tell  me  first,  whjr  yon  aek  me  eoeh  a  qoet- 
tion?' 

*  It  if  bnt  reasonable.  I  had  a  friend  who  was 
a  painter,  none  ever  possessed  an  imagination 
which  discerned  better  how  nature  in  her  mys- 
teries should  appear.  One  of  his  pictures  was 
the  eoene  of  Brntua  when  hie  evil  geiuna  enm< 
inoned  him  to  Philippi,  and  strange  to  tell,  you 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  painted  Brutus.— 
When,  with  the  others,  1  broke  into  your  room 
laet  night,  you  looked  eo  like  the  Brutus  in  hie 
picture,  that  I  could  have  stvornjOU  wors  amai- 
ed  with  the  viaion  of  a  ghost.' 

I  then  related  to  htm,  what  I  havo  now  done 
to  you. 

*  It  is  wonderful,'  said  he,  'wlmt  inconceiva- 
ble sympathy  hath  linked  yuu  to  the  fate  of  these, 
unhappy  peisone.  There  is  something  more  in 
'  his  renewed  viritatioa  than  the  pbantasma  of  a 
dream.* 

}  The  remark  smote  me  with  an  uncomfortable 
oensalion  of  dread,  and  for  a  short  time  my  flesh 

crawled  as  it  were,  upon  my  bones.  But  tlie  im- 
pression soon  wyre  off,  and  was  again  entirely 
foivotton. 

when  the  anmrersary  again  retnmed,  I  was 

seized  with  the  same  heaviness  and  objectless 
horror  of  mind;  it  hung  upon  me  with  bodmgs 
and  auguries  until  I  wdht  to  bed,  and  then  efter 
my  first  sleep,  I  was  a  third  time  aroused  by 
another  fit  of  the  same  inscrutable  panic.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  the  vision  was  different. 
I  beheld  only  Nocton,  pale  and  wounded, 
stretched  on  a  bed,  and  on  the  coverlet  lay  a 
pair  of  new  epaulette,  as  if  just  unfolded  from  a 
paper. 

For  seven  years  I  was  thus  annually  afflicted. 
The  vision  in  each  was  different,  but  I  saw  no 
more  of  Mary  Blake.  On  the  fourth  occasion  I 
Vebeld  Nooton  eitting  in  the  uniform  of  an  aid- 
de  camp  at  a  table,  with  the  cusiomiiry  tokens 
of  conviviality  before  him,  it  was  only  a  part  of 
a  scene,  such  as  one  beholds  in  a  mirror. 

On  the  fifth  occasion,  he  appeared  to  be  as- 
cending, sword  in  hand,  the  rampnrts  of  a  bat- 
tery; the  sun  was  sitting  behind  him,  and  the 
shadows  and  forms  of  a  strange  land,  i^h  the 
domss  and  pagodas  of  an  oriental  country,  lay 
in  wide  extent  around;  it  was  as  a  picture  but 
far  more  wide  than  painting  can  exhibit. 


4»i 

On  tho  sitth  time,  he  appeared  again  itreteb> 

cd  upon  a  couch!  his  complexion  was  sallow, 
not  from  wounds,  but  disease,  nod  there  appear- 
ed at  bis  bedside  the  figure  of  a  general  offieer, 
with  a  star  on  his  breast,  with  whose  conrersa* 

lion  he  appeared  pleased,  though  languid. 

But  on  the  seventh  and  last  occasion,  on 
whieb  the  horrors  of  the  visions  wore  repeated, 
I  saw  him  on  horseback  in  a  field  of  battle;  and 
while  I  looked  at  him,  he  was  strock  on  the 
face  by  a  sabre,  and  the  blood  flowed  down  upon 
his  regimentals. 

Yearij  passed  after  this,  during  which  I  had 
none  of  these  dismal  exhibitions.  My  mind  and 
memory  reeumed  their  hoaltbfbl  tone,  f  reeol. 
leeted,  within  these  intervening  years  of  obli- 
vion, Nocton  and  Mary  Blake,  occasionally,  as 
one  thinks  of  things  past,  and  I  told  my  friends 
of  the  eurioue  periodical  returns  of  the  visita- 
tions to  me  as  remarkable  metaphysical  pheno- 
mena. By  an  odd  coincidence,  it  eo  happened 
that  my  German  friend  was  always  present  when 
I  related  my  dreame.  He  in  the  {nterrals some- 
times spoke  to  ine  of  them,  but  my  answers 
were  vague,  for  my  remioiscsoces  were  imper- 
fect. It  was  not  so  with  him.  All  I  told  he  dis^ 
tinctly  recorded  and  preserved  in  a  book,  where- 
in  he  wrote  down  the  minutest  thing  that  I  had 
witnessed  in  my  visions.  I  do  not  mention  his 
name,  beeause  he  is  a  modest  and  retiring  man, 
in  bad  health,  and  who  has  long  sequestered 
himself  from  company.  His  rank,  however,  is 
so  distinguished  that  his  name  could  not  be 
stated  without  the  hazard  of  oxposinf  Mm  to 
impertinent  curiosity.    But  to  proceed. 

Exactly  fourteen  years — twice  seven  it  was — 
I  remember  well,  because  the  first  seven  I  had 
been  haunted  as  I  have  described,  and  for  the 
otlier  seven  I  had  been  placed  in  my  living.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  of  fourteen  years,  my  Ger- 
man friend  paid  me  a  vidt  here.  He  came  in 
the  forenoon,  and  Wo  npont  an  agreoablo  day 
to|!:eihcr,  foi^e  was  a  man  of  much  recondite 
knowledge.  1  have  seen  none  so  wonderfully 
possessed  of  all  sorts  of  oeenlt  learning. 

He  was  an  astrologer  of  the  true  kind,  for  in 
him  it  was  not  a  pretence,  but  a  science;  he 
scorned  horoscopes  and  fortune-tellers  with  the 
just  derision  of  a  philosopher,  but  he  had  a  beau- 
tiful conception  of  the  reciprocal  dependencies 
of  nature.  He  affected  not  to  penetrate  to 
causes,*  but  he  spoke  of  eflbcts  with  a  luminous 
and  religious  eloquence.  He  described  tome  how 
the  tides  followed  the  phases  of  the  moon;  but 
he  denied  the  Newtonian  notion  that  they  wore 
caused  by  the  progression  of  the  loaar  ebanges. 
He  explained  to  me  that  when  the  sun  entered 
Aries,  and  the  other  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  bow 
his  progression  could  be  traced  on  this  earth  by 
the  development  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  the 
passions,  diseases,  and  affections  of  animals  and 
man;  but  that  the  stars  were  more  t^an  the  ce- 
lestial signs  of  tbeee  temstiial  phenomena,  he 
ridiculed  as  the  conceptions  of  insane  theory* 

His  learning  in  the  curious  art  of  alcbymy  was 
equally  sublime.   He  laughed  at  the  fancy  of 
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an  immortal  elizirt  and  his  notion  of  the  mytho* 
logy  of  the  philosopher's  stone  was  the  very  es- 
Msee  and  spirituality  of  etbict.  Thm  elixir  of 
immortality  he  described  to  me  as  an  allegory, 
which,  from  its  component  parts,  emblems  of 
Ulanta  aiHl  rirtoes,  only  showed  that  peraerer. 
ance,  industry »  good- will,  and  a  gift  from  God, 
were  the  requisite  ingredients  necessary  to  ob- 
tain renown.  His  knowledge  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  waa  atill  more  beantiful.  He  refer- 
red to  the  writings  of  the  Rosicrucians,  u  liose 
secrets  were  couched  in  artificial  eymbols,  to 
prove  that  the  sages  of  that  sect  were  not  the 
fools  that  the  less  wise  nf  late  days  would  re- 
present them.  The  eclf-denial,  the  patience, 
the  humility,  the  trusting  in  God,  the  treasur- 
ing of  time  by  lamp  and  calculation  which  the 
venerable  alchymists  recommended,  he  used  to 
say,  were  only  the  elements  which  constitute 
the  conduct  of  the  youth  that  would  attain  to 
richea  and  honor,  and  those  different  stages 
which  are  illuminated  in  the  alchymicn)  volumes 
as  descriptive  of  stages  in  the  process  of  making 
the  atone,  were  but  hieroglypbical  devicea  to 
explain  the  eflbela  of  well  applied  human  virtue 
and  industry. 

To  me  it  was  amazing  to  what  clear  simplici- 
ty he  reduced  all  things  and  on  what  a  variety 
of  subjects  his  bright  and  splendid  fancy  threw 
a  fair  and  aflecting  light.  All  these  denii- 
sciences — physiognomy — palmistry—scaleology, 
fte.  even  magie  and  witchcrlLA,  obtamed  from 
his  interpretationa  a  philosophical  credibility. 

In  disquisitions  on  these  subjects  we  spent  the 
anniversary.  He  had  by  them  enlarged  the  pe- 
riphery of  my  comprehenaion;  he  had  added  to 
my  knowledge,  and  inspiredme  withaprofomid- 
cr  respect  for  himself. 

He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  in  the  re- 
motest, if  I  may  use  the  expression,  depths  of 
the  art.  His  performance  on  the  piano  forte 
was  simple,  heavy,  and,  and  seemingly  the  la- 
bour of  an  onpraetiaad  hand,  but  hfa  expreasion 
waa  beyond  all  epithet  cxquisi  e  and  solemn;  his 
airs  were  grave,  devotional,  and  pathetic;  con- 
sisting of  the  simplest  harmonic  combinations; 
but  they  were  wondeifVil;  every  note  waa  a 
portion  of  an  invocation;  every  melody  the 
voice  of  a  paasion  or  a  feeling  supplied  with  elo- 
cution. 

We  had  spent  (he  day  in  the  fields,  where  he 
illustrated  his  astrological  opinions  by  appeals 
to  plants  and  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  other  at- 
tribntea  of  the  aeason,  with  aoch  deliglitful  per- 
apicuitj  that  no  time  can  efface  from  the  regis- 
try of  my  memory  the  substance  of  his  discourse. 
In  the  evening  he  delighted  me  with  his  mi- 
raeuloua  mone,  and,  aa  the  night  advaneed,  I 
was  almost  persuaded  that  he  was  one  of  those 
extraordinary  men  who  are  said  sometimes  to 
acquire  communion  with  spirits  and  dominion 
•ver  demona. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  sit  down  to  our 
fnigal  supper,  literary  or  philosophically  so,  as 
if  it  had  baaa  aarved  for  Zeno  bimaeir,  IMek,  the 
aon  of  lha  «td  fonymaB,  who  bj  thb  tano  was 


I  some  years  dead,  cameto  the  door,  and  reqaeit- 
ed  to  lipeak  with  me  in  private.  Of  course  I 
obeyed,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  bad 
brought  across  the  ferry  that  night,  a  gentleman 
officer,  from  a  far  country,  who  was  in  bad 
health,  and  whom  the  could  not  accommodate 
properly  in  the  ferry  home. 

*  The  inn,*  said  Dick,  *  is  too  far  ofi*,  for  he 
is  lame,  and  has  an  open  wound  in  his  thigh. — 
I  have,  therefore,  ventured  to  bring  him  here, 
sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  five  him  a  bed  for 
the  night.  His  servant  telKs  me  that  he  was 
esteemed  the  bravest  officer  in  ail  the  service  ia 
the  Mysore  of  India. 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  this  appeal.  I 
went  to  the  door  where  the  gentleman  was 
waiting,  and  with  true  heartedness  expressed 
how  great  my  satiafacilon  would  be  if  my  house 
could  afTord  him  any  comfort. 

I  took  him  in  with  me  where  my  German 
friend  waa  aiiting.  1  was  much  pleased  with 
the  gentleneaa  and  unaffected  aimplieity  of  hie 
manners. 

Ho  was  a  handsome,  middle  aged  man — his 
person  wee  robust  and  well  formed-»btt  fea- 
tures had  been  originally  handsome,  but  they 
were  disfigured  by  a  scar  which  had  materially 
changed  their  symmetry.  His  conversationwas 
not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  intelligence, 
but  after  the  high  intellectual  excitement 
which  1  had  enjoyed  all  day  with  my  philo- 
sophical companion,  it  was  agreeable  and  gen- 
tlemanly. 

Several  times  during  supper,  something  came 
across  my  mind  as  if  I  had  seen  him  before,  but 
I  could  neither  recollect  when  nor  where;  and  I 
observed  more  than  once  he  looked  at  me  as  if 
under  the  influer  ce  of  some  research  in  his  memo- 
ry. At  last  I  observed  that  his  eyes  were  dimmed 
with  tears,  which  assured  me  that  he  recoiled* 
ed  mo.  But  I  considered  it  a  duty  of  hospitali- 
ty not  to  inquire  aught  concerning  him  more 
than  he  waa  pleased  to  tell  himaelf. 

In  the  mean  time  my  German  friend,  I  per- 
ceived,  was  watching  us  both,  but  suddenly  he 
ceased  to  be  interested,  and  appeared  absorbed 
in  thought,  while  good  mennera  required  me  t« 
make  some  efforts  to  entertain  my  guest.  This 
led  on  to  some  inquiry  concerning  the  scene  of 
hia  services  and  he  told  us  that  ho  had  been  ma- 
ny years  in  India. 

*  On  this  day  eight  years  ago,'  said  he,  *  I  was 
in  the  battle  of  Borupknow,  where  1  received 
the  wound  which  haa  ao  dbifigured  bm  in  the 
face.* 

At  that  moment  I  accidentally  threw  my  eyes 
upon  my  German  friend-the  look  which  he  gave 
me  in  answer,  cauaed  me  to  ahudder  from  bead 
to  foot;  and  I  began  to  ruminate  of  Nocton,  the 
recruit,  and  Mary  Blake,  while  my  friend  con- 
tinued the  conversation  in  a  light  desultory  man- 
ner, as  H  would  have  seemed  to  any  stranger, 
but  to  me  it  was  awful  and  oracular.  He  spoke 
to  the  straager  on  all  manner  of  topics,  but  ever 
and  tmou  he  broqgbt  Uni  back,  aa  ir  witlMHit 
4iafgB,  toipoak  oftbt  aeaidoottof  foctaBo  whkk 
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ImA  btfallen  him  on  the  inaiv^nAiy  of  that 

day,  giving  it  as  a  reason  for  hia  curious  remarks, 
that  most  men  observed  anniversaries j  time  and 
ezperienoe  having  taught  them  to  notice 
that  there  were  curious  coincidences  with  re- 
spect to  times,  places  and  individuals,  things 
which  of  themselves  form  a  part  of  the  great  do- 
vonatration  of  the  wisdom  and  skill  displayed  in 
the  construction,  not  only  of  the  mechanical, 
but  the  moral  world,  showing  that  each  was  a 
portion  of  one  and  the  aame  thing. 

'  I  have  been,*  aaid  he  to  the  stranger,  *  ah 
observer  and  recorder  of  sach  things.  1  have 
my  book  of  registration  here  in  this  house;  I 
will  fetch  it  from  my  bed  chamber,  and  we 
shall  see  in  what  other  things,  as  far  as  your 
fortunes  have  been  concerned,  how  it  corresponds 
with  the  accidents  of  your  life  on  this  anniver- 
Miy.* 

*  I  obierved  that  the  stranger  paled  a  little  at 
this  proposal,  and  said,  with  an  affectation  of 
careleasness,  while  he  was  evidently  disturbed, 
that  ho  would  see  it  in  the  morning.  But  the 
philosopher  was  too  intent  upon  his  purpose  to 
forbear.  I  know  not  what  came  upon  me,  but 
I  urged  him  to  bring  the  book.  This  visibly 
dieconcerted  the  atranger  still  more,  and  his 
emotion  became,  as  it  were,  a  motive  which 
induced  a)e  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  require 
the  inroducllon  of  the  book,  for  I  felt  that  strange 
spell  so  often  experienced,  return  ing  upon  me, 
and  was  constrained  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  I  had  for  so  many  yearn  Buffered  such  an 
eclipse  of  mind.  The  stranger  seeing  how  in- 
tent both  of  us  were,  desisted  from  his  wish  to 
procrastinate  the  odious  discloanro  which  my 
friend  said  he  could  make;  but  it  waa evident  he 
was  not  at  ease.  Indeed  he  was  so  much  the 
reverse,  that  when  the  German  went  for  his 
book,  he  again  proposed  to  retire,  and  only 
conFiented  to  abide  at  my  jocular  entreaty,  until 
he  should  learn  what  his  future  fortunes  were  to 
be,  by  the  truth  of  what  would  bo  told  him  of 
the  past. 

My  friend  soon  returned  with  the  book.  It 
was  a  remarkable  volume,  covered  with  vellum ; 
ihut  with  three  brasen  clasps,  secured  by  a  lock 
of  cnriona  eonatruction.  Altogether  it  was  a 
strange,  antique,  and  necromantic  looking  vo- 
lume. The  corner  was  studded  with  knobs  of 
brass,  with  a  small  mirror  in  the  centre,  round 
which  were  inscribed  in  Teutonic  characters, 
words  to  the  effect  '  I  will  show  thee  thyself.'-— 
Before  unlocking  the  clasp,  my  friend  gave  the 
book  to  the  stranger,  explained  some  of  the  em- 
blematic devices  which  adorned  the  cover,  and 
particularly^  the  words  of  the  motto  that  sur- 
lonndbd  tho  little  mirror. 
'  Whether  it  was  from  design,  or  that  the  sym- 
bols required  it,  the  explanations  of  my  friend 
were  mystical  and  abstruse;  and  I  could  see 
that  they  produced  an  effect  on  the  etranger  so 
strong  that  it  was  evident  he  could  with  difficulty 
maintain  his  self  possession.  The  color  entirely 
faded  from  his  countenance;  he  became  wan  and 


cadaverous,  and  his  hand  shook  violently  as  be 
returned  the  volume  to  the  philosopher,  who, 
on  receiving  it  back,  said, 

*  There  are  things  in  this  volume  which  may 
not  be  revealed  to  every  eye,  yet  to  those  who 
may  not  discover  to  what  they  relate,  they  will 
seem  trivial  notations.' 

He  then  applied  the  key  to  the  lock,  and  un- 
closed tho  volume.  My  stranger  gneat  began  to 
breathe  hard  and  audibly.  The  German  turned 
over  the  vellum  leaves  searchingly  and  careful- 
ly.'* At  last  he  found  his  record  and  description 
of  my  last  vision,  which  he  read  aloud.  It  was 
not  only  minute  in  the  main  circumstances  in 
which  I  had  seen  Nocton,  but  it  contained  an 
account  of  many  things,  the  still  life,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, of  the  picture,  which  I  liad  forgotten,  and 
among  other  particulars,  a  picture8(|ue  account 
of  the  old  general  whom  I  saw  standing  at  the 
bedside. 

'  By  all  that's  holy,*  cried  the  stranger,  *  it 
is  old  Iripplington  himself — the  queue  of  his 
hair  was,  as  you  say,  always  crooked,  owing 
toa  habit  he  had  of  pullinor  it  when  vexed— 
where  could  you  find  a  description  of  all  this?' 

I  was  petrified;  I  sat  motioflleai  aa  a  atatue, 
but  a  fearfnl  vi^ratiofi  thrilled  through  njr  wholo 
frame. 

My  friend  looked  back  in  bis  book,  and  found 
the  second  description  of  my  aizth  vision.  ^It 
contained  the  particulars  of  the  crisis  of  battle, 
in  which,  as  the  stranger  described,  he  had 
received  the  wound  in  his  face.  It  affected  him 
less  than  the  other,  but  atill  the  efleet  upon  him 
was  impressive. 

The  reeord  of  the  fifth  vision  produced  a  more 
visible  alarm.  The  description  wat  vivid  to  an 
extreme  degree;  the  appearance  of  Nocton, 
sword  in  hand,  on  the  rampart;  the  animation  of 
the  assault,  and  the  gorgeous  landscape  of 
domes'^nd  pagodas,  was  limned  with  words  as 
vividly  as  a  painter  could  have  made  the  scene. 
I'he  stranger  seemed  to  forget  his  anxiety,  and 
was  delighted  with  the  reminiscences  which  the 
description  recalled. 

But  when  the  record  of  the  fourth  vision  was 
read,  wherein  Nocton  was  described  as  sitting  in 
the  regimentak  of  an  aid-do'carap,  at  a  convivial 
table,  ha  ezclainied,  as  if  nnconicions  of  hia 
words: — 

*  It  was  on  that  night  1  had  the  first  honor  of 
dining  with  the  German  general.* 

The  inexorable  philosopher  proceeded  and 
read  what  I  had  told  him  of  Nocton,  stretched 
pale  and  wounded  on  a  bed,  with  new  epaulettes 
spread  on  the  coverlet,  as  if  just  onfolded  from 
a  paper.  The  stranger  started  from  his  seat, 
and  cried  with  a  hollow  and  fearful  voice, 

*  This  is  tho  book  of  IHb.* 

The  German  turned  over  to  the  second  divi- 
sion, which  he  read  slowly,  and  mournfully,  es- 
pecially the  description  of  my  own  feelinss  when 
I  beheld  the  cbamal  visage  of  Mary  Blake.  The 
stranger,  who  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  waa 
panting  with  horror,  cried  out  with  a  shrill  howl,, 
as  it  were. 
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*  On  that  night  I  was  sitting  in  mj  tent. 
Bethought  bar  spirit  eame  and  r«|irotebed  me.' 

I  could  not  speak,  but  my  German  friend  rose 
from  his  Mat,  and  holding  the  volume  in  his  leit 
band*  toaebed  it  with  his  right,  and  looking  stMrn- 
ly  at  the  stranger,  said, 

*  In  this  volume,  and  in  your  own  coascience, 
are  the  evidences  which  prove  that  you  are 
Kalph  Noeton,  and  tbat  on  tbia  night,  twice  se- 
ven years  ago,  you  murdered  Mary  Blalie,' 

The  miserable  stranger  loit  all Mlf  command, 
and  cried  in  consternation, 

*  It  is  tnio;  tbe  watan  raged;  the  rain  and  the 
hail  came;  sl^e  bitterly  upbraiaed  me;  I  flung  her 
Crom  tho  boat;  the  lightning  flashed,  and  tbe 
tbandor— Oh!  it  waa  not  ao  dreadful  as  her 
drowning  OMorations.* 

Before  any  answer  could  be  given  to  this  con- 
fession, he  staggered  from  the  spot,  and  al- 
most in  tbo  same  instant,  fell  dead  upon  the 
floor. 


WIT  AND  SENTIJMJiNT. 


A  tmlUary  dandy  of  the  bon  ton. — 'Will  you 
take  supper.  Sir  Harry?'  said  a  noble  hostess  to 
a  lieutenant  of  the  10tb,who  was  rolling,  and 
quizzing,  and  attitudinizing  through  her  splen- 
did apartments. — 'Neo,  my  Leddy,  I  cut  all  sup- 
pers decoidedly.'  *You  play?*  *Neo,  I  cut  all 
beorde  too.**  *Tben  yon  must  dance?*  *Neo, 
my  dear  LedJy  Mary,  I  abamanate  dancing.' 
*But  you  must.  Sir  Harry,  i  have  a  partner  Iwc 
you.'   *Well,  trot  her  out.*" 

BABYLONIAN  MARRIAGES. 
An  auction  of  unmarried  ladies  used  to  take 
place  in  Babylon  annually.  "In  every  district," 
says  the  bjatMian*  **  they  assembled,  on  a  eer- 
fain  day  in  every  year,  all  the  virgins  of  mar- 
iiu^eable  age."  i'he  most  beautiful  was  first 
put  up,  and  tbe  man  wbo  bid  the  largest  sum 
of  money,  gained  possession  of  her  charms. 
Tho  second  in  personal  appearance  followed, 
and  the  bidders  gratified  themselves  with  hand- 
some wives  according  to  the  depth  of  their 

Bines.  But,  alas!  it  seems  that  there  were  in 
abylon  some  ladies  for  which  no  money  was 
likely  to  be  oAred;  yet  these  also  were  disposed 
of— so  provident  were  the  Babylonians.  **  When 
all  the  beautiful  virgins,"  says  the  historian, 
**  were  sold,  the  crier  ordered  the  most  deform- 
ed to  stand  op;  and  after  be  bad  openly  demand- 
ed wbo  would  marry  her  with  a  small  sum,  she 
was  at  length  adjudged  to  the  man  who  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  least;  and  in  this  manner 
the  money  arising  horn  the  sale  of  tbe  band- 
some,  served  for  a  portion  to  those  who  were 
either  of  disagreeable  look»  or  bad  any  other 
imperfection.*'  — — 

Dutch  Sports. — An  amusement*  very  singu- 
lar in  its  nature,  is  kept  up  at  Namiir  annually. 
The  young  men  of  the  two  parts  of  the  town, 
called  the  old  and  new,  assemble  before  tbe 
1  own-house,  mounted  on  stilts,  and,  having  mar- 
shalUd,  themselves  in  two  opposing  battalions 


under  regular  leaders,  commence  a  contest  of  a 
most  extraordinary  kind;  each  party  endeaTOvr* 
ing,  by  the  exertions  of  the  elbows  and  legs  of 
the  combatants,  to  drive  back  the  other.  The 
engagement  some  times  continues  for  several 
hours,  while  the  female  relatives  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  cheer  on  and  encourage  them  in  their 
exertions.  It  is  said  tbat  Peter  the  Great,  of 
Russia,  took  peculiar  delight  fai  being  a  speeta* 
tor  of  this  strange  combtt;  as  also,  that  one  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  exempted  the  browors 
from  tbe  payment  ol  excise,  in  testimony  of  the 
pleasure  it  aflbrded  bim. 


The  head  has  the  most  beautiful  appearance, 
as  well  as  the  highest  station  in  a  human  figure. 
Nature  has  laid  out  all  ber  art  in  beautifying 

the  face;  she  has  touched  it  with  Vermillion  plan- 
ted in  It  a  double  row  of  ivory,  made  it  the  seat 
of  smiles  and  Uusbes,  lighted  up  and  enlivened 
it  with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on  each 
side  with  curious  organs  of  sense,  gives  it  airs 
and  graces  that  cannot  be  described,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  such  a  flowing  abade  of  bair  as 
sets  all  its  beauties  in  the  most  agreeable  light. 
In  short  she  seems  to  have  designed  the  head  as 
the  cupola  to  tbe  most  glorious  of  her  works ;  and 
when  we  load  it  with  a  pile  of  supernumerary 
ornaments,  we  destroy  the  symmetry  af  the  hu- 
man Hgure,  and  foolishly  contrive  to  call  oif  the 
eye  from  great  and  real  beantiest  to  ebildisb  gew- 
gawi^  ribands,  nod  bone  laee. 


In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1704,  several 
freemen  of  tbe  borough  of  Aylesbury,  who  prov* 
ed  their  qualifications,  were  refused  the  liberty 
of  voting  at  tha  election  of  a  member  of  par- 
liament. Tbe  law  in  sncb  eases  imposes  a  fine 
of  lOaL  for  every  such  ofience.  On  this  prin- 
ciple they  applied  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Uolt, 
who  ordered  the  officer  to  bo  arrested.  The 
House  of  Commons,  alarmed  at  this  stay,  made 
an  order  of  the  house  to  make  it  penal  for  either 
^udge,  counsel,  or  attorney,  to  assist  at  the  trial; 
however,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  several 
lawyers  were  hardy  enough  to  oppose  this  order, 
and  brought  it  on  in  the  court  of  king's  bench. 
I'he  house,  highly  irritated  at  this  contempt  of 
their  c^er,  sent  a  serjeant  at  arms  for  tbe  judge 
to  appear  before  them;  but  that  resolute  de- 
fender of  the  laws  bade  him,  with  a  voice  of 
authority,  **  begone;"  at  which  they  sent  a  se- 
cond message  hf  tbe  speaker,  attended  by  as 
many  members  as  espoused  the  measure.  After 
the  speaker  had  delivered  his  message,  his  lord- 
ship replied  to  biro  in  the  following  remarkable 
words:  "  Go  back  to  your  ebair,  Mr.  Speakeig 
within  this  five  minutes,  or  you  may  depend  on 
it,  I  will  send  you  to  Newgate.  You  may  speak 
of  your  anthority,  but  I  wdl  tell  you  I  sit  here 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  a  distributer 
of  justice,  and  were  the  whole  house  of  com- 
mons in  your  belly,  I  would  not  stir  one  foot!" 
The  Speaker  was  prudent  enough  to  retire,  and 
the  house  wott  eqotliljf  prndeat  letting  tbt 
aflhir  droj^ 
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Bt  C.  S.  RArXlTBtQVB. 

f!r§m  the  MtdUtaFitra  of  the  United  State^. 
OT7NZZ.A  MARZAlfA. 

Rnglish  Name — American  DitUoj* 

Va^ar  Nameb— Mountain  DiltUy* SUMS Miat,  Wild 
StaiW,  sweet  Horsemint,  &c. 

Genus  Cuaila— Calix  tubuUr,  striated  withfivAffob- 
<>qaal  teelb.  Corolla  tubular,  ringeot,  upper  lip  erect 
Mat  aiaafxiMt*,  lower  lip  three  parted.  IVo  exerted 
fertile  itaaina,  two  •ferile  tiftn.  vtrj  ihort.  Germen 
fnur  l(->bed,  style  t'xrrted,  stigma  lltiSnL  Foar  twds 
within  the  calix  closed  bj  h&ire. 

'Speciei  C.  MtriuM— Saoolb,  •tenia  ilender  and 
bnaebed;  leavn  opposite,  aeeilte,  piuietalef  o?ate, 
remote,  serrate;  flowers  in  terminal .  fueieafakte,  co« 
rrtnba. 

DCSCRIPTION-.Root  perennial,  6broas,  yellow. 
Stem  aboat  a  foot  bizh,  amooth,  yellowish  or  purplish; 
•lender,  bard,  brittle,  witb  many  bracbiate  remote 
hranches.  Leares  remote,  sessile,  smootb,  dotted,  pale 
.  green,  glaucous  beneatb,  base  subserdate,  end  acurai> 
Mte  or  sUtrp,  maif  in  with  emalL  itmole  aoot^  teeth, 
nrrvea  regular,  textnre  dry. 

Flowers  small  but  handsome,  of  a  pink  or  white  co> 
lor,  forming  terminal  clusters  or  corymbs,  by  tbe  union 
ef  aetienl  mnched  faeeiclee  of  three  to  seven  flowers, 
with  very  email  short  oblong  braeteoles.  Eaeh  flower 
■edaneled  aa4peked„  calix  green,  near^ 
.  ten  fanmi^  mi  Mm  Mil  Awy 


eqnal.  Goroll*  twice  as  loor  at  the  ealix,  nearly  cy^ 

lindric,  with  two  short  lips,  lower  lip  larger  with  three 
rounded  lobes,  upper  lip  smaller,  flat  and  notched.* 
Four  atamina,  two  of  which  are  long,  slender  and  pro- 
tmdiiig  with  the  atyle,  bearing  email  didynoni  anthert; 
two  email,  Tcry  ehort,  without  anthers.  FmH  fbnsea  ■ 
by  foar  small  ole/ate  seeds  at  the  bottom  of  Ihe  pontl- 
ent  calix,  mouth  of  it  closed  by  hairs. 

HISTORY— This  genus  belongs  to  the  great  natural 
order  of  Labiate,  section  with  two  fertile  filuments, 
next  to  the  genera  Lucopiu,  CQllintonia  and  HtdeomoA 
It  ruka  with  them  in  Diandrim  monogynia  of  Lin- 
nxus.  It  rontains  now  only  this  species,  which  has- 
been  called  ^^ariana  because  fir^t  sent  to  Europe  from 
Maryland.  Liunscus  bad  united  it  to  Soluma  atfint,- 
and  called  it  S.  origanoidtB,  Wlien  he  made  n  new 
genua  of  it,  he  mited  with  It  the  C  fndegioidt$,  whidh 
IS  now  Hedeoma  pulegioidu:  these  are  cxamplee  of 
the  botanical  Tacillations  and  errors  to  which  groet 
writero  ore  liable  when  ihey  wish  to  improre  the  eel* 
cnce,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  correcting  themselves. 

The  C.  J^lariana  ii  a  pretty  plant,  with  a  very  fra-. 
grant  smell,  similar  to  Maijoran  and  Dittany.    It  ia 
GomnM>nlj  called  by  this  last  nemo  throM^nt  the  Uni* 
ted  Statee;  hot  it  le  very  different  from      Dittany,  of  • 
the  gardens,  which  is  tbe  Dictamnu$  fraxxnella^  and. 
the  other  Dittanies  of  Europe,  Ortg-anum  dtetomniw, 
Mmrruhivm  pttHdo^tamnua^  lie.  Our  Ditlaqr  ie- 
peculiar  to  America,  and  distinguished  by  its  corym- 
boee  flowmi  nhich  .bloMom  in  twamcr  from JiUy  to> 
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LOCALITY— All  over  the  mountaina  and  dry  hilla 
firom  New  England  to  Kcatncky  aad  Carolina,  common 
amnns;  reeks  and  ridet  of  hilli,  unknown  in  the  plaint 

aoJ  alluvions. 

QUALITICS— The  whole  piftat  b»«  a  warm  fraorant 
•romatle  j^aufiuA  taste  and  smell,  vesiding  iu  un  essen- 
tial oil,  which  can  easily  be  extracted  by  distiUation, 
and  approximates  to  the  oil  of  Origanum,  bui  i*  more 
babamie.  It  is  the  mott  fragraut  ot  all  lUe  native  labi- 
ate Djnata,  and  tlie  essential  oil  baa  a  very  atrong  baU 
■•mi«  fragrettM. 

PROPERTIES— Stimulant,  nervine,  sudorific,  tub- 
toniCi  iTolneranr«  cephalic,  tic  TUa  whole  plant  is 
ttied,  and  wmlJy  taken  in  w«rm  inlutiion.  Dittany  tea 
19  a  popular  remedy  tbrougbout  the  country  lor  colds, 
beadacbei,  and  whenever  it  is  requisite  to  excite  a  gen- 
tle perspiration.  It  partakes  of  the  jiroptrties  of  all 
the  grateful  aromatic  labiate  plant*,  and  aUo  ut  Camo- 
miio,  AnthmiM  Coliifii,  and  tbe  Eupatorium  perfoli- 
Olvm;  while  it  affords  a  more  palatable  drink.  It*  fra- 
grant tea  is  preferable  to  that  of  Sage  and  Monarda— 
It  has  neither  tbo  pungency  of  Mint,  nor  the  nau:.eou$ 
amell  of  Pennyroyal  or  Hedtoma.  Solidago  Odora 
comes  nearest  to  this,  by  its  fragrance;  but  is  weaker, 
and  not  so  <;r:itefui.  It  relieves  nervoun  headaches  and 
byslericai  disorders.  It  is  used  in  Carolina*  Kentucky, 
9lc,  Id  levcffa,  to  excite  perspiration,  and  aopprcsseil 
ineBitmations,  &c.  It  is  a  useful  di ink  in  nervoue  die- 
cases,  cholics  and  indigestion.  Externally  it  if  em« 
ployed  like  CoUinaonia  for  bruises,  sprains,  &c.,  but 
ic  not  10  efficient.  Acconling  tu  Scbocpf,  it  was  one  v f 
the  pUurttnaortcd  to  for  coring  thebitee  of  snakes;  the 
juice  was  naized  \^ith  milk  ft  r  thii^  jiurpose.  There  are 
tifty  plants  ha  the  United  States,  employed  occasionally 
as  an  antidote  for  this  pmrpoco,  wbicb  merely  act  as  su* 
dorifics.  The  essential  od  poeeeaeec  all  tb«  properties 
of  the  plant,  and  a  few  drops  of  it  are  wiffiaknt  to  im- 
part them  to  miatiires. 

Lieatenant  Habdt,  in  his  Mszicait  Tba- 
VKL8,  gives  a  striking  description  of  what  he 
experienced  on  his  first  eftbrt  to  learn  the  trade 
of  the  pearl-Bsbermen.  He  tells  ttt:^*«If  it  be 
difficult  to  learn  to  swim,  it  is  infinitely  more  bo 
to  dive.  In  my  first  attempts  I  could  only  de- 
scend about  six  feet,  and  was  immediately  oblig- 
ed to  rise  again  to  the  surface,  but  by  degrees  I 
got  down  to  tbreo  or  four  fathoms;  at  which 
depth  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  the  ears 
18  so  great,  that  I  can  only  compare  it  to  a 
sharp-pointed  iron  instrument  being  violently 
forced  into  that  organ-  My  stay  under  water, 
therefore,  at  this  depth  was  eziremely  short;  but 
as  I  have  been  assured  that  so  soon  as  the  ear 
should  burst,  as  it  is  technically  called  by  the 
divers,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  descend- 
ing to  any  depth;  and  wishing  to  become  an 
accomplished  diver,  I  determined  to  brave  the 
excessive  pain  till  the  burstiogshould,  as  it  w  ere, 
liberate  me  from  a  kind  of  cord  which  limited  my 
range  downwards,  in  the  same  way  that  the  ropes 
of  a  balloon  confine  the  progress  of  that  machine 
upwards.  Accordingly  taking  a  leap  from  the 
bows  df  the  boat,  full  of  hope  and  resolution, 
with  my  fingers  knit  together  over  my  head,  the 
elbows  straigbt,  and  keepbg  myself  stes^dily  in 
the  inverse  order  of  nature,  namely,  with  my 
feet  perpendicularly  upwards,  the  impetus  car- 
iSed  me  down  about  four  fathoms,,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  assist  the  descent  by  means 
of  the  hands  and  legs;  but,  alas,  who  can  count 
iij^a  the  ficnneaa  of  his  resoluiioA?  The  change 


of  temperature  from  warm  to  cold  »mostsensi> 
biy  felt.  £very  fathom  fills  the  imagination  witb 
some  new  idea  of  the  dangerous  folly  of  pene- 
trating further  into  the  silent  doo^ions  of  reck- 
leM  monsters,  where  the  sculls  of  the  dead  make  ' 
perpetual  grimaces,  and  the  yawning  jaws  of 
sharks  and  tintereros,  or  the  death  embrace  of 
the  manta,  lie  te  wait  for  us.  These  impres- 
sions were  augmented  by  the  impossibility  of 
the  vision  penetrating  the  twilight  by  which  1 
was  eurrouoded,  together  with  the  excruciating 
pain  that  I  felt  in  my  ears  and  eyes;  in  short, 
my  mind  being  assailed  by  a  thousand  incompre- 
hensible images,  I  ceased  striking  with  my  hands 
and  legs;  I  felt  myself  receding  from  the  bottom; 
he  delightful  thought  of  once  more  beholding 
the  blue  heavens  above  me  got  the  better  of 
every  other  reiiection;  I  involuntarily  changed 
the  position  of  my  body,aBd,iathen«atinstnat9 
found  myself  once  more  on  the  surface.  Hour 
did  my  bosom  iodate  with  the  rapid  iospirationn 
of  my  natural  atmosphere,  and  a  sensation  of 
indescribable  pleasure  spread  over  every  part  of 
the  body,  as  though  the  spirit  were  rejoicing  at 
its  liberation  from  its  watery  peril!  In  fact,  it 
was  a  new  sensation  which  1  cannot  describe.  I 
did  not  sufi'er  it  however  to  be  of  long  duration 
— once  mote  1  essayed  with  a  more  fixed  deter- 
mination. Again  I  fiilt  m;^lf  gliding  through  - 
the  slippery  water,  whioh,  from  its  density, 
gave  one  the  idea  of  swimming  through  a  thick 
jelly;  again  i  experienced  the  same  change  of 
temperature  in  the  water  as  I  descended;  and 
again  the  agonizing  sensation  in  my  ears  and 
eyes  made  me  waver.  But  now,  reason  and  re- 
solution urged  me  on,  although  every  instant 
the  pain  increased  as  I  descended;  and  at  tho 
depth  of  six  or  seven  fathoms,  I  felt  a  sensation 
in  my  ears  like  that  produced  by  the  explosion 
of  a  gun;  at  the  same  moment  I  lost  all  sense  of 
pain,  and  afterwards  reached  the  bottom,  which 
I  explored  with  a  facility  I  had  thought  unat- 
tainable. Unfortunately,  1  met  with  no  oysters 
to  repay  me  for  my  perseverance;  and  as  1  found 
myself  exhausted  for  want  of  air,  I  seized  hold 
of  a  stone  to  prove  that  I  had  reached  the  bot- 
tom at  eight  iuiiioma  water,  and  rose  to  the  top 
with  a  triumph  as  great  as  if  I  had  obtained  a 
treasure.  I  no  sooner  found  myself  on  tho  Sur- 
face than  I  became  sensible  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  my  ears,  eyes,  and  month;  I  was  lite- 
rully  bleeding  from  each  of  these,  though  whol- 
ly unconscious  of  it.  But  now  was  the  greatest 
danger  in  diving,  as  the  shaiks,  mantas,  and  tin- 
taros,  have  an  astonish ly  quick  scent  for  blood* 
However  I  was  too  much  pleased  with  my  suc- 
cess to  attend  to  the  advice  of  the  diver,  and  I, 
continued  the  practice  till  I  had  collected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  shells,  out  of  which  I  hoped . ' 
to  reap  a  rich  harvest.  But  although  constancy 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  witb  success,  it  will  not 
command  it!  Six  very  snail  pearls  were  all 
that  tho  large  number  of  ebells  ploduced,  al- 
though many  of  the  oysters  were  large,  and  evi- 
dently of,  considerable  age ;  but ,  like  myecif> 
were  '  qfiUn  old  enough  to  be  better.* 
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THE  SAVOYARD'S  RETURIC. 

TRB  mmO  GOMP08BD  BT  JOBK  THOHSONy  ESq,  OP  EDINBVRGH, 

THE  WOROfl  BY  H£NBT  KXftZE  WHXTE. 

M 


t 


Ob!       welcome     is     yon        lit -tie  spot.  My    dear,  my  long-lost 


Da  •  tire     hooMs  Oh!     welcome    ia     yon    Inun -  ble  cot»  Where     I  shall 


for     and  wide,  o'er        ma  •  ny    a       fo  -  reign 


and  land;  Each 


pboe>  each  pronnoe 


have  tried,  And      Bong  and    danced  my 


•a  •  im  •  band; 


4"  r  W 

Bnt       all  their  cfaanns  could   not  prerail,  To 


i 


steal  my  heart  from     yonder  rale,  To    steal  my  heart  from      yonder  ?a]e. 


2. 

Of  distant  climes  the  false  report 
iUliired  ne  from  my  native  land;-. 

It  bade  me  rove — my  sole  support, 

My  cymbals  and  my  saraband. 
The  woody  dell,  the  hanging  rock, 

The  chamois  skipping  o'er  the  height! | 
The  plain  adorn'd  with  many  a  flock, 
And,  oh !  a  tiioasBnd  mora  delights, 
That  grace  yon  dear  beloved  retreat, 
Hare  backward  woo  my  weary  feet. . 


3. 

Now  safe  return'd,  with  wand'ring  tired. 

No  more  my  little  home  I'D  leare ; 
And  many  a  tale  of  what  I've  seen. 

Shall  while  away  the  winter's  eve. 
Oh!  I  bare  wando'd  far  and  wide. 
O'er  many  a  distant  foreign  land ; 
Each  place,  each  province  I  have  tried, 
■  Ana  rone  and  danced  my  saraband  j 

Btit  alitheir  charms  could  not  prevail, . 
Tp       Aiy  heart  from  y  Colder  va^ 
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•*  Mu«lc  and  Toelry  are  like— in  each 

Are  namele.-s  graces,  whicli  no  rulw  can  reach." 


SPRING. 

Hail,  beautiful  tpring,  bright  emblem  of  childhood, 
How  iwest  to  n»y  soal  are  the  blcusings  you  bring, 

When  away  'mid  the  flow'rs  of  vallay  and  wildwoud, 
I  miDgia  with  minstrels  of  nature  that  sing. 

How  bleit  at  the  hour  of  noontide  to  wander 
Alone  on  the  banks  of  yon  silvery  sireara,  * 

Or  reclina  in  the  shade  of  the  ftumuck,  and  ponder 
On  moments  long  mellow'd  in  memory's  dream. 

How  delightful  to  dwell  r n  the  scenes  that  haTC  shifted 
Since  spring  broke  in  baauty  on  boyhood's  bright  Jay? 

And  the  blest  dreams  of  happiness  lime's  tide  bath  drifted 
From  the  bosom  of  manhood  in  fragments  away. 

Gentle  spring,  at  thy  shrine  I  bow  down  in  devotion, 
In  tby  blooms,  and  thy  blossoms,  a  lesson  I  read; 

Ererv  rose  as  it  buds,  blooms  and  dies,  gives  emotion, 
Aad  reminda  of  decay  and  time's  hastening  speed. 

MILFORD  BARD. 


TO 


By  the  late  Col.  W.  T.  Washington. 

WRITTEN  IN  GREECE. 

Fill  hieh  the  cop,  I'll  drink  to  her 

I've  lov'd  in  youth  beyond  the  wave; 
For  softly  bright  the  days  appear, 

I've  liv'd  as  hers  and  passion's  slave. 
Sweetly  and  smoothly  swept  they  by, 

And  cloudle!>s  left  my  laughing  brow, 
And  still  a  tear  bedcw8  mine  eye, 

While  dreaming  on  them  even  now.  | 
Then  fill  the  cup;^ril  drink  to  her 

I've  lov'd  in  youth  beyond  the  ware. 
Nor  will  I  dry  the  starting  tear — 

Why  should  such  sorrow  !»hame  the  brave? 
The  oaths  hhe  swore  on  roc  to  think. 

Were  sealed  with  many  a  burning  kiss; 
Then  fill  the  cup,  and  let  rac  drink 

To  her  who  made  exiiilence  bliss. 
1  loved  her  when  my  heart  was  youn». 

And  rases  o'er  my  path  were  strewed. 
Ere  yet  my  heart  with  grief  was  wrung, 

Or  yet  my  path  was  marked  with  blood. 

1  loved  her  where  its  rich  perfume 

The  bright  mu^rnolia  round  us  threw, 
Ere  yet  the  rxile's  cheerless  gloom 

In  ruder  climes  my  bo>inm  knew. 
And  now  that  bosom's  skilled  in  pair, 

Yet  throbs  for  her  no  longer  near — 
Then  till  the  cup;  and  let  me  drain 

Its  sparkling  tide  to  love  and  her. 
nil  high  the  cup;  I'll  drink  to  her 

I've  left  behind  the  stormy  wave; 
For  she  alone  will  shed  a  tear, 

When  lighu  on  mc  the  foeman's  glaive. 
Fdl  high  the  cup;  tbo'  evermore 

'Twixt  her  and  me  may  roll  the  wave; 
Tat  may  (this  life  of  sorrow  o'er,) 

Our  »pirils  meet  beyond  the  grave. 


* 


THE  SOLITARY  CHIEF. 

The  following  linea  were  occasioned  by  readini?  an  ac- 
count of  an  Indian  Chief,  who  was  driven  from  hu 
home  by  the  intrusion  of  white  settlers. 

Farewell,  farewell!  my  ruined  home. 

To  thee  I  bid  a  last  adieu; 
Far  must  my  wandering  footsteps  roam 

From  where  my  dearest  joys  I  knew. 

The  pale  face  came  with  savage  hand, 

He  burned  my  hut,  destroyed  my  corn;  ^ 

Andthus.with  desolating  brand, 
Left  proud  Wyamba  sad,  forlorn* 

The  rosy  east  was  beaming  bright 

On  fair  Ohio's  sparkling  waves, 
The  white  roan  chose  the  gloom  of  night 

To  slaughter  o'er  our  father's  graves. 

The  morn  burst  forth,  but  oh!  the  scene 
These  wretched  eyes  were  doom'd  to  see! 

My  lonely  hut  too  dear  had  been — 
And  where  was  now  a  home  for  me! 

The  white  intruder's  careless  tread 

Had  crushed  each  wildly  blooming  flower; 

Yes!  every  blossom  bent  its  head 

Around  my  path,  from  brake  to  bower. 

My  only  boy  was  bold  and  brave; 

The  white  man  took  him  by  the  hand- 
He  led  him  to  the  silver  wave. 

And  ahewed  the  wealth  he  could  command. 

He  pointed  to  the  distant  hills- 
He  spoke  of  huntine  all  our  game; 

And  e'en  the  clear  and  silent  rills- 
All  these,  he  said,  shall  own  my  name. 

Toolesca's  Indian  heart  was  true,  .  i 

And  yet  as  youthlul  warrior's  light; 

With  deadly  aim  his  bow  he  drew,         ,^ , 
And  thus  avenged  insulted  right. 

He  could  not  bear  those  hills,  where  oft 
His  childish  gambols  he  had  tried; 

Those  plains  now  clothed  in  verdure  wft, 
Should  ever  be  a  stranger's  pride. 

But  vain  each  effort— all  (Jur  grief. 

Instead  of  siglis,  excited  mirth— . 
And  I,  Wyamb?— I,  the  chirf, 

Am  doomed  a  wanderer  on  earth. 

The  spot  where  once  our  wigwam  stood, 
Was  guarded  by  the  watch-dog's  bay; 

And  far  Ironi  all  these  scenes  of  blood, 
I  and  Toolebca  took  our  way.  *i 

We  wandered  far  with  footstep  fleet, 
Hut  oft  with  light  and  cautious  tread; 

The  pale-faced  savage  there  to  meet 
Was  all  our  exil'd  hearts  could  dread. 

We  crossed  Missouri's  troubled  stream; 

W'e  found  our  friends— they  dried  my  eye; 
But  ended  not  was  misery's  dream, 

My  wife— my  child— I  saw  them  die. 

yes,  now  1  hear  their  dying  shriek! 

Still,  still  it  echoes  in  my  ears; 
It  makes  my  arm  as  childhood's  weak, 

It  wakens  all  a  woman's  tears. 

Enough,  enough!  Wyarabo  inonms 

A  home,  a  wife,  a  warrior  dead: 
Great  Spirit,  calm  fuy  lif'-'s  wild  storms. 

And,  ob!  protect  my  aged  head! 

Last  of  my  tribe!— Oh,  few  the  tale 
Of  all  my  griefs  and  woes  shall  tell; 

But  none  again  shall  hear  my  wail; 
Wyarabo's  done— Farewell,  farewell. 
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THE  MOURNER. 

BT  MRS.  H.  M.  DOOOB. 

Go  to  the  wild  and  lonely  shore  * 

Where  mi^hiy  billows  roll, 

An  I  mingle  with  iheir  solemn  sound, 

The  sorrows  of  thy  soul; 

Bend  low  thine  ear,  and  catch  the  Brst 

Deep  murmur  of  the  wind. 

Listen — yet  these  can  never  tame 

The  yearnings  of  the  mind. 

Go,  hold  communion  with  the  ttorm 

In  all  its  ru!)hina^  might; 

'Tis  fitted  well  for  sympathy 

With  madness,  pain  and  blight; 

Go,  stand  beneath  (he  darken'd  sky 

When  awful  thunders  roll. 

Yet  learn  that  theje  can  never  quell 

The  mournings  of  the  soul. 


Go  to  the  trackless  forest  deep, 

Where  human  foot  ne'er  trod; 

There  reigns  in  solemn  majesty, 

The  wonders  of  a  God! 

Go  tell  thy  sorrows  there — a  yoice 

Will  answer  every  tone; 

Yet  this  will  only  nurse  the  charai 

Thy  madness  broods  upon! 


Go  to  the  field  of  death— there  bead 
And  offer  up  thy  prayer; 
The  spirits  of  departed  ones 
Perchance  may  meet  thee  there;  . 
And  they  will  whisper  in  ihy  ear, 
The  mysteries  of  (he  grave; 
Yet  these  can  never  dry  thy  tears — 
The  tomb  can  never  save. 

Mourner — oh!  nature  cannot  bring 
One  sympathy  for  thee; 
Thy  soul  is  yearning  after  God — 
Go  to  Mount  Calvary: 
The  spirit's  quenchless  burning  there 
Shall  meet  a  heavenly  plow, 
An<],  minvlins:,  kindle  for  the  skies- 
Ob!  precious  mourner,  go. 


SONG— Air,  Kwight  Errant. 

Gently  toll'd  the  evening  bell, 

The  moon  rose  o'er  the  lea, 
When  first  young  Lubin  came  to  tell 

His  tales  of  love  to  me; 
I  need  not  suy  the  vows  he  swore, 

'I'ho'  I  can  ne'er  fore;et; 
Ob!  had  my  Lubin  lov'd  me  more, 

Ur  had  we  never  met. 
A  purple  flower  he  planted  where 

At  eve  we  lov'd  to  tread, 
But  tho'  I  water'd  it  with  care, 

it  witber'd  when  be  fled;        •    ^  « 
'Twaa  where  the  hawthorn  scents  the  air, 

Its  la^t  fruits  linger  yet; 
I  dare  not  tell  what  hnppen'd  there,  ^ 

Tho'  1  shall  ne'er  forget. 

Yet,  tho'  the  world  neglect  to  smile, 

Tho'  hope  forget  to  cheer, 
I'ho'  pleasure  ceases  to  beguile, 

Or  pain  refuse  a  tear;  f 
'Mid  every  change — of  scene,  or  hour, 

One  joy  is  left  me  yet — 
I'll  cherish  still  my  wither'd  Sower, 

And  nerer,  ne'er  forget. 

W.  F.  MARVIN. 


THE  LAKE  OF  MELANCHOLY.  ' 
As  I  lay  on  my  pallet  one  dark  itorroy  night, 

Forgetting  in  sleep  the  dull  cares  of  the  day; 
My  fancy  her  airy  wings  stretched  for  a  digbt, 

And  far  to  an  unknown  land  wafted  away.  * 

On  the  banks  of  a  wide  spreading  lake  she  came  down 
Whose  black,  profound  waters,  in  sloth  onward  roll; 

And  over  it  heavy  clouds  fearfully  frown. 
As  obscaring  the  moon's  beams  they  pass  to  their  goal. 

Tho'  dark  cypress  and  sad  willow  grow  thickly 'ronnd, 
And  ivy  and  moss  o'er  the  barren  rocks  creep, 

And  steep  cloud*capt  mountains  the  gloomy  lake  bound, 
Where  pale  melancholy  retires  to  weep,  . 

My  fancy  not  long  o'er  the  cheerless  scene  mased. 
Ere  she  saw  down  the  mountains  in  silence  descend,' 

The  daughters  of  sorrow;  their  tresses  were  loosed. 
And  their  eyes  dropping  tears,  to  the  lake  slowly 
wend. 

The  sons  of  affliction,  misfortune,  and  care, 
A  band  without  number  in  mournful  array, 

Passed  solemnly  down,  their  heads  drooping  and  bare. 
And  their  arms  'cross  their  heaving  breasts  carelessly 
lay.  '#*•*'  * 

Thither  tottered  the  sons  of  intemperance  too. 
And  Fancy  shrank  back  as  she  gazed  at  the  host; 

For  the  face  spoke  not  man,  their  once  heal'hy  lips,  bluC} 
And  their  eyes  did  no  longer  the  soul's  fire  boast. 

Nor  these  down  the  ample  mounts'  sides  alone  sweptj 
But  all  over  the  surface  were  wanderers  spread; 

Here  the  weary  of  life,  there  the  crossed  lover  crept. 
And  here  shackled  prisoners  the  weary  way  tread. 

They  loitered  awhile  on  the  lake's  misty  shore, 
Augmenting  its  waters  with  many  a  tear; 

Then  into  its  black  bosom  listlessly  pour. 
And  hide  'neath  its  big  waves,  and  now  reappear. 

Then  swam  on  its  surface  till  weary  and  spent, 

Some  returned  to  the  shore,  climbed  the  mountain* 
again; 

Remix'u  in  the  scenes  from  which  lately  they  went, 
In  friendship's  sun  basking  forget  their  past  pains. 

And  others  did  'neath  the  dark  cypresses  stray, 
Or  under  (he  willows  in  sorrow  remain; 

And  soloe  on  the  banks  and  the  barren  rocks  lay. 
To  return  to  the  waters  again  and  again. 

But  the  sons  of  intemp'rance  my  fancy  saw  not. 
Either  scaling  the  mountains,  or  straying  on  shore; 

For  e'en  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  they  had  got. 
And  farther  away  a  strong  current  them  bore. 

But  what  were  her  feelings  no  pea  can  portray, 
And  again  such  sharp  anguish  she  hopes  not  to  bear, 

As  »>he  felt  when  resistlesis  nhe  saw  borne  away, 
Intemp'rance's  sons  to  the  cave  of  despair. 

Its  mouth  was  immense,  and  as  dark  as  the  graTe, 
On  a  rock  in  the  centre  despair  was  chained  fast; 

No  eye  pierced  its  gloom,  none  its  victim  could  save, 
And  hope  veiled  her  face  as  she  flew  swiftly  past. 

Fancy  eazerly  gazed  till  the  cave  they  drew  near, 
To  gaze  any  longer  forbade  her  moist  eyes; 

She  hastily  fled,  driven  forward  by  fear. 
Again  saught  my  breast,  where  now  closely  she  lies. 

FREDERICK. 

i>  A  CHARACTER. 

Train'd  up  in  virtue's  path  from  early  youth. 
His  mind  imbued  with  bright  religion's  truth; 
Gifted  with  genius,  varied,  rich  and  rare. 
In  science  ikili'd— in  person  gracefal,  fair; 
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Witt  tender  heart,  a  generow,  arflew  mmI, 
That  none  bat  noblest  feelings  could  coatraifi^ 
Such  WM  AlphoDzoygMMT  bad  it  been. 
If,  tparniog  every  tnlg^Kse,  worthlrte,  new; 

If,  heedless  of  each  paltry,  Ticimis  joy. 
That,  soon  or  late,  muat  gall,  diiiiiUiit  and  cloj{ 
Incited  by  one  great  and  glorious  aim, 
He  had  but  troa  lha  waj  Uiat  lead*  to  fane,  ' 
To  mefulBeie  and  honor.  Happy  too. 
If  he  bad  Inn^  continued  to  pursue. 
With  talents,  form'd  t'  adorn  and  bleaa  mankind, 
Thote  precepts  that  had  stored  hiayoothlU  mimlj 
If  as  thro  iife'j  eventful  scene  he  ran, 
His  coarse  bad  lasted  bright  as  ii  began. 
But  soon  a  fearful  change  in  him  was  wro^^j 
Despising  all  the  Tirtue  he  was  taqijbt. 
While  yet  hie  heart  was  pare  and  ande61ed| 
In  temper  fierce,  untameaMc  ;ind  wild, 
Lured  by  the  reckless,  profligate  and  gay, 
By  every  vice  alternate  led  astraj,  , 
In  fearless  dissipation's  giddy  maze 
He  spent  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  days. 
But  chief  at  Pleasure's  ^audy  (>hririe  be  bowM, 
There  worsbipp'd  with  the  joung  and  tboughHeia 
erowd; 

To  his  enchanted  si^ht  she  held  her  cup, 

And  with  unsated  thirst  he  drank  it  up: 

A  draught  that  proved  bis  rare  and  epeedy  btlM~ 

The  alaye  of  eoontleia  paaaioiM  now,  in  rain 

Re  aeeka  hie  early  peaee  of  mind  again. 

He  roams  alone— alone  upon  the  earth— 

A  stranger  to  all  cheerful,  social  mirth; 

With  not  one  being  in  hie  woee  to  share— 

With  lewoe  a  hope  to  tw  him  from  despair. 

CARLOS. 

THE  R£V£NGE. 

The  following  lines  were  written  on  a  tradition  of  an 
Indiaa'e  revenge  for  bis  murdered  family. 

The  Inditti  stood  in  etttely  pride. 

His  eyeballs  rnllin^  wild  and  wide. 
And  ftiaring  on  his  projitrate  foe, 
VVritbing  beneath  the  expected  blow; 
His  teeth  were  clencb'd,  bis  noetnls  wide^ 
And  ever  and  anon  he  cried, 
*My  father,  wife  and  children  died 

By  thee,  thou  cruel  one; 
My  cherisli'd  hopes  of  years  are  o'er, 
My  friends  are  bleeding  on  the  slior^, 
Thy  hands  are  reeking  witli  their  gore, 

And  I  am  all  undone: 
And  shall  ihey  unareng'd  still  sleep. 
And  I  itill  linger  there  to  weep? 

Nay,  nay,  I  swear  by  sea  wad  land,  i 
The  hour  of  vengeance  is  at  hand; 
Tbo'il|t  robb'd  me  of  a  father,  wife 
'  Atd  dh^dren— what  to  me  ie  life? 
A  ^H|s3rt  wild,  a  waste  of  years, 
A  sc^e  ot  trouble  and  of  tears; 
My  children  alain  by  thy  white  hand. 
Are  tvaiting  in  yon  distant  land; 
I  come,  I  eome  with  vengeanee  dread. 
White  manly  I  go  when  thimi  art  dead.' 

*       lie  said,  and  seiz'd  his  foe, 
Rushing  upon  the  rocky  height. 
That  everhunr  the  abyss  of  night. 
Where  hi^h  he  held  the  quivering  ibnil| 
Above  the  cataract  of  storm. 
And  8unv  the  death-song  wild  and  high^ 
With  yell  that  echoed  thro'  the  aky^ 

Then  wHb  him  plun»*d  below; 
And  lon^  when  they  had  di'^uppear'd, 
From  echoipK  caves  and  rocks  were  beard, 
TheeiirUI  andeolnmiaQiinding  word, 
« I  come^  I  oome.*        MILFOBD  BARD. 


HORACE  IN  PUILADEPHIA. 
ODE  XIIL— TO  MOLLY  BROWM. 
i«  Cnm  to,  Lydia,  Telepbi,"  &e. 
While  you  eommend,  my  lovely  Molly, 

Young  Jamie's  nMMy  ohoelu  and  MM, 
I  feel  astonished  at  your  folly, 

My  liver  boms,  my  bile  o'erflows;— 
It  well  may  make  me  melancholy 

To  bear  you  talk,  yon  may  aoppoae; 
It  well  may  make,  fce* 

I  did  not  think  you'd  prove  ao  emel, 

To  make  me  jealous  at  that  rate; 
If  to  my  llames  you  would  add  foel| 

O  then  of  Jamie  never  prate: 
I  row  I'll  take  to  water  gniel. 

And  itarre  my  passion  into  hate; 
I  vow  I'll  take,  Ice. 

When  on  your  cheek,Mike  crimson  satia, 

The  rogue  audacious  sets  his  lips, 
He  hangs  as  if  be  there  could  fatten, 

And  bites  yon  too,  and  eries  "liuiid  slips," 
Yes,  bites  your  eheek,  by  bum  asd  matia, 

So  deep  the  impassioned  fillaia  dIpOt 
Yes,  bites  your  cheek,  &c. 

O,  never  think  that  love  is  lasting 

Which  makes  the  tender  mai(wB  UoCd; 

If  Toa  allow  him  sueh  a  postimoy 
He'll  grow  indilierent  mdeed. 

Men  win  be  hungry  after  fasting, 
But  when  they're  full,  no  more  they  need: 

U«a  will  ho  luuqiry,  ftc 

How  bleet  are  thev,  who  lo^i^  traly, 

Together  passtneir  time  away; 
Freed  from  all  wishes  deem'd  unruly— 

From  hopes  thai  flatter  to  betray} 
Eaeh,  with  a  fond  afiection,  duly 

Removh^  thorns  tint  eirew  their  way: 
Each  with  a  fond,  &c. 

How  blest  were  I,  if  you,  O  Molly, 

Would  cease  to  play  the  gay  coquette;-* 

Well,  I'll  forgive  your  former  folly. 
If  yon  saoh  teasing  tricks  forget; 

Oar  nfe  will  then  pass  free  aad  jolly, 
And  in  no  cloud  our  soB  ihall  set: 

Our  life  will  then,  &c. 

LINES, 

Sympathisiaf  with  a  lather  on  the  loss  of  an  amii^io 
and  Tirtnons  son. 

O,  if  there  is  one  human  tear 

By  moital  man  in  sorrow  abed, 
As  pore  and  as  an  anrePs  dear, 

'Tis  that  which  falls  for  kindred  dead; 
'Tis  that  which  rolls  in  silent  wo 

Adown  a  father's  cheek  for  one, 
His  joy,  his  hope,  bis  Heav'n  below, 

A  dateotts  and  a  dying  son. 

A  yottth  for  whom  long  years  were  spcfli 

In  anxious  hope  of  future  joy — 
For  whom  a  thousand  fears  were  felt. 

When  gazing  on  the  much  loved  boj. 
Who,  oft  the  doating  father  rife, 

In  fancy,  saw  to  manhood  grow— 
Thoairiace  of  his  lingering  life, 

The  balm  that  heal'd  hii^  every  wo. 

And  then  to  see  the  rich  dream  broke. 

The  vision  of  his  hopes  depart; 
O,  this  was  sorrow's  keenest  stroke. 

This  was  a-dagger  to  the  heart; 
Hope  then  was  chang'd  to  sighs  iaA  teats. 

And  bliss  to  bitterness  begun; 
Aad  all  the  joys  of  fonaer  years, 

8uk  i»  tha  tomb  of  that  danr  MB. 
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Ye  who  have  lost  the  dearest  tie 

That  bouod  you  to  the  weary  world— 
Ye  who  have  seen  the  lov'd  one  die, 

Aod  all  ^our  hopes  by  death's  arm  burPd, 
And  buried  id  the  grave — ay,  you 

Can  feci  for  him  who  mourns  a  son; 
And  give  to  sympathy  what's  due 

To  bleeding  hearts  and  hopes  undone. 

Years  may  pass  on  and  seasons  roll, 

And  other  hearts  be  reconciled; 
Bat  never  from  that  father's  soul. 

Shall  pass  the  imaee  of  his  child; 
For  oft  when  be  shall  contemplate 

The  scenes  of  other  days  ^one  by, 
Oft  shall  that  ton's  untimely  fate, 

Live  in  the  father's  memory. 

MILFORD  BARD 

TO  CAMILLA. 

<),  say,  Camilla,  why  that  tear 

That  lingers  in  thy  soft  blue  eye? 
What  future  sorrows  dost  thou  tear. 

What  present  griefs  call  forth  that  sigh? 

Let  not  anticipation  spread 

A  gloom  upon  the  present  scene, 
Nor  future  illb  we  so  mucti  dread 

Spoil  all  the  joys  that  intervene. 

But  now  Id  love  our  thoughts  employ. 

And  ho|)e  sit  stuiiiugat  thy  breast; 
Ileav'n  bid-*  us  present  good  enjoy, 

Or  looli  beyond  and  hope  the  best. 

Than  such  sweet  intercourse  as  this. 

The  sympathies  of  amorous  joy, 
fio  greater  sublunary  bliss. 

Can  fortune  give  nor  fate  destroy. 

Then,  dearest,  wipe  that  tear  away. 
Repress  that  food  foreboding  sigh; 
As  gloom  dissolves  before  the  day, 
love  commands  our  griefs  to  fly. 

AYADOS. 

ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

P«or  is  the  friendless  ma!<ter  of  the  world, 
A  world  in  purchase  for  a  Iriend  is  gain. — Ifounc 

The  smiling  joys  that  round  us  play, 

The  airy  hopes  that  rise, 
And  throw  around  their  vivid  ray, 

To  check  our  murm'ring  sighs, 
Combine  but  in  a  social  breast. 
Which  friendship's  glowing  light  has  blest. 

Who  would  be  doom'd  to  live  alone. 

Exploring  contemplation's  field? — 
None  but  the  wretch  that's  doom'd  to  moan, 

And  seek  in  solitude  a  shield 
From  disappointed  friendship's  smart, 
To  hide  a  'reft  and  broken  heart. 

Her  influence  alike  is  felt 

When  woanded  feelings  pierce  the  heart; 
We  ask  from  whom  the  blow  was  dealt, 

And  then  how  doubly  keen  the  smait, 
On  learning  that  a  friend  could  aim, 
To  blast  our  honor,  hope  or  fame. 

rhe  fairest  flowers  mast  die  away, 

The  cleari'st  sky  must  be  o'ercast; 
But  friendship's  firm  and  ardent  sway. 

Sincerely  felt  will  brave  the  blast. 
And  prove  the  sweetest  source  of  kliss, 
Jia  abria'd  within  hex  hallow'd  kiss. 

LOUISA  V  


CASKET.  ,  Itf 

LINES,* 

Addressed  to  Miss  Rachel  G  ,  accompanying  "  The 

Sorrows  of  IVerter^"  a  novel  by  Goethe— written 
in  August,  1827. 

O,  Rachel,  observe  what  mischiefs  may  rise 
From  that  worst  of  all  torments,  a  pair  of  bright  eyes; 
While  reading  this  story,  so  tender  dud  sad. 
Beware,  lest  you  m<tke  us  an  hundred  as  bad« 
If  fate  sacrificed  one  at  this  heroine's  shrine. 
How  many,  O  Uachol,  may  expire  at  thine! 
'I  ben  let  not  the  conquest  of  hearts  be  your  aim — 
To  fire  men's  bosoms  and  laugh  at  the  flame; 
Tho'  'lis  nothing  but  s]>ort  to  yourself  you  may  deem, 
Like  the  frogs  in  tht  fable,  'tis  deiitructii.u  to  them. 
Let  pity  descend  Irom  the  courts  of  the  sky. 
And  restrain,  cruel  maid«n,  the  shafts  from  your  eye; 
When  the  idea  of  angeU  we  form  in  our  mind, 
With  raercy  the  imaj;e  is  always  combin'd, — 
Then  let  not  your  c  uelty  rend  them  apart, 
And  teach  us  fair  forms  ii.ay  conceal  a  bard  heart, 
Let  the  Klorentine  statue,  dear  Rachel,  alone. 
Have  the  lorra  of  an  anjcl  and  heart  of  a  stone; 
See  Wcrtcr  resort  to  self  murder,  to  cure 
Those  griefs  which  for  Rachel  so  many  endure. 
O  say,  what  remorse  will  that  bosom  invade, 
When  those  eyes  bbnll  behold  the  ruin  Ibry  have  made; 
When  ihy  viciiius,  uuhiippy,  overwheliLed  with  despair, 
Shall  bink  to  the  grave, 'm  ath  the  "  sorrows"  they  bear? 
Let  beauty  be  ever  the  bright  beaming  star, 
That  -shed*  thro'  the  heav'ns  its  radiance  afar — 
Thut  guides  the  poor  wretch,  doom'd  o'er  ocean  (• 
roam, 

Th:)t  smiles  like  an  angel  and  points  to  his  home; 
Hut  never,  O,  never,  should  beauty  betray 
I'he  heart  to  despair  with  a  Sirian  ray, 
Like  that  comet  which  o'er  the  mid- summer  preside;*, 
And  sickness  and  sorrows  to  mortals  betides. 
'1  his,  Rachel,  rt  member,  and  cease  to  beguile 
The  hopes  ol  mankind  with  a  glurice  and  a  smile, 
Until  th;»t  cold  bosom  can  leel  a  return 
Of  that  warmth  which  from  nothing  but  love  can  it  learn; 
O,  ihfu  thou  wilt  know  what  delight  'tis  toprore 
The  blis  ful  indearment  of  mutual  love. 

TO  A  DOY, 

On  his  Questions  concerning  the  Planets. 

O,  who  can  gaze  where  yonder  sky  enrobes 
The  silver  stars  and  glorious  golden  globes — 
Who,  to  whose  heart  a  taste  of  Nature's  given, 
Can  view  ihc  hanging  heraldry  of  Heaven, 
Nor  own,  yea,  worship  Him  who  from  thick  nighr. 
Clothed  the  vast  concave  in  one  cloud  of  light/— 
Sublimely  grand  is  all,  O  God,  thy  hand 
Hath  hung  in  Heaven — in  wonder  lost  I  stand. 
And  view  those  worlds  that  round  the  wide  waste  roil, 
Susiain'd  by  thee,  the  centre  and  the  soul. 
How  wise,  O  God,  how  good  art  thou  to  man, 
Gav'st  him  a  world,  ten  thousand  more  to  scan; 
Thou'st  made  the  earth  to  wheel  around  the  sun, 
And  on  her  half  inclining  axis  ran — 
By  which  the  seasons  in  their  gradual  range 
Advance,  perfect,  and  regularly  change. 
Spring's  blushing  blossoms  and  her  flowery  plain, 
Sumnier's  rich  fruit  and  Autumn's  golden  grain; 
So  Vcnu«  more  inclining,  swiftly  flies 
Around  the  sun,  ihe  centre  ol  her  skies; 
More  varied  too,  her  seasons  and  her  year, 
Two  summers  and  two  winters  there  appear— 
While  her  equator  owns  the  sun's  control, 
Full  half  his  face  is  seen  at  either  pole; 
But  the  stii(>endous  Jupiter  afar. 
Whirls  on  bis  axis  perpendicular. 
So  vBst,  so  far,  that  were  he  not  uprieht, 
His  poles  an  age  would  be  cnwrapp'd  in  aif  b(c 
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How  wisely  loo,  the  Deity  btth  pUeed, 

And  bow  sublimely,  beaatifally  gTM«d 

Those  distant  orba  with  moons  to  giv«  tDMi  llgpA, 

When  Sol,  ia  the  proiundity  of  night. 

No  longer  shootn  MHM  thtt.fie«Teiu  hi*  nja^  < 

And  where  fall  feebly  ddnes  in  day  his  blu»| 

And  ace  those  distant  planets  peopled  too, 

Whore  Honiiel  shiiies,  and  Satnrn^s  ring  we  view? 

Yea,  reason  teaehea  that  thoae  worlds,  my  hoy. 

Like  08,  were  made  for  beings  to  enjoy; 

Else  why  those  worlds,  those  moons  to  give  them  light, 

They  Ber?e  not  as,  they  seldom  meet  our  sight. 

Think  yon  thtt  Being  of  unerring  powen, " 

Hath  made  those  vast  globes  hot  to  abine  Ml  MM? 

lUie  earth  is  but  an  atom  to  compare 

WMk  millions  liiat  meander  thro'  the  air: 

7on  evening  star  whidi  eiceolatoi  above, 

Is  larger  than  the  eardi  en  wUdi  jva  mort; 

Nay,  wonder  not,  for  Jupiter  alone, 

TfralTO  hondrad  Umes  as  large  i»J*Jowj^t^  ^ 

BULFORD  BARD. 

A  SONG. 

A  wirit  there  is  that  bauou  my  dreams, 
With  amre  eye  and  auburn  hair, 

And  when  o'er  my  couch  she  bends,  it  wmii 
Mary,  my  dear,  as  thou  wert  there. 

Bar  step  is  light  as  a  fairy's  tread, 
.  Her  cheek  as  soft  as  the  down  that  lies 
Where  the  spirit  of  sanbeams  makes  her  bed, 
When  her  god,  in  the  biau  of  bis  glory,  dies. 

Her  lip  is  odorous  as  the  breath 

Of  Apician  gardens  at  nightfall; 
Aad  her  fom  so  fair,  that  even  death 

Would  ih«dd«f  to  to«th  that  form  at  all. 

And  in  her  ▼oieafbcre'e  a  melody, 

And  on  her  cheek  a  token  of  lore^ 
And  a  spell  of  witchery  in  her  eye^ 

That  pHMW  her  a  bMBg  from  «bm 

BntHien,  my  dear  Mary,  aba  if  aoUaad— 

So  raild,  so  piteous,  so  like  yon — 
With  as  smoigli  a  brow,  and  as  small  a  band— 
I  iiin  iroald  bdteva  mj  fi»^  ITM. 

That  thou  art  an  angel  from  heaven  sent,  , 
To  guard  and  console  this  heart  of  asina; 

And  for  Up  or  look  more  eloquent, 
Inefer  wOl  eareor  wish  than  thiiif. 

PIP£R. 

SONNET. 
Ah!  what  arail  the  tears  «f  filial  lore, 
Tbe  bond— Ae  tie,  that  twinai  the  tender  heart. 

When  Death's  rude  mandate  bids  congetiials  part? 
What  charms  can  stay — what  tenderness  can  move- 
Why  roust  tbe^areat  leave  his  helpless  ebiid 

Bereft  of  all  his  fragile  voutb  requires; 

Why  must  we  mourn  o'er  tender,  hapless  sires, 
In  unavailing  wo,  aud  accents  wild — 

What  then  can  soothe  hereditary  grief  ^ 

For  all  experienoa— bat  without  relief;  V 
Naught  but  religion  in  her  doctrines  mild, 

Can  give  that  balm  that  bids  tbe  mourner  rest; 

Por  in  a  parent's  lose  what  cares  oppress,  * 
What  grief  and  aortow  rankles  in  ^^p^J^jju^iiQU 


INTERN AI4  IMPROVEMENT. 

Modem  Phileeophy  anon, 
Will,  at  the  rate  she's  rush  in?  on, 
Yoke  lightning  to  her  rail  road  car. 
And  postii^lMte  a  shooting  Star, 
Swift  as  a  solar  radiation, 
Ride  the  great  cirooit  of  creation.^ 


i^tr§tn*$  Decalogue  of  Canon$/m  Okaenm^ 

tion  in  Practical  Life. 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can 
do  tBMUy. 

2.  Never  tioabto  •nother  for  wlMtyoacu 

do  yourself. 
8.  Never  spend  yonrmoney  bafora  you  havo 

it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want  be- 
cause it  is  cheap;  it  will  be  dear  to  you. 

5.  Pride  eoete  w  noie  tbtn  brniger,  tbint, 
nd  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eeten  too 

little. 

7.  Nothing  le  tronbleaono  that  we  do  wil- 
lingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  coat  us  the  evils 
which  have  never  happMwd. 

9.  Take  thingt  alwaye  by  their  amooth  han- 
dle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you 
apeakjif  very  angry,  a  hundred. 

CROSS  READINGS. 

To  be  seen,  at  Maelael's  room — tbe  celebrated  Col. 
Phrak-'who  swaltowed— too  rats  ef  the  ofllee  of  the 

Dally  Chronicle,  at  3  cents  per  piece. 

Was  found  last  week — tbe  steeple  of  tbe  State  liouse 
—hi  the  dock  at  Spteoe  street  wiiarf. 

Ran  away  on  Thursday  last^tbe  back  part  of  a  hoese 
sitaate— in  the  moath  of  the  Aaaeonda. 
*  A  eoal  mine  was  discovered  some  time  since  in— the 
obby  of  the  Walnut  street  Theatre-^IS  bead  \va«  chop- 
ped off— without  foriher  notice.  T.  B.  D. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  Ptrb  like  the  letter  F.  It  is  the  CaplUl 

of  France. 

S.  What  Town  la  Devonshire  will  denote  a  wgman 
making  a  wry  face.  Cnckerraouih. 

5.  Why  is  the  L(|rd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  like  a  man 
inquiring  tlw  honr  of  the  day.  He  is  as-king  for  the 
time. 

4.  Hew  many  sides  are  there  to  a  tree.  Two,  inside 
andoelside.  ^ 

,  fi.  If  a  woman  were  to  ehance  her  sex  of  wbiat  reli* 
gion  would  she  br.    He-then  (heathen.) 

6,  Why  is  a  pig  with  a  curled  tale  like  tbe  Ghost  in 
Hamtel.  ueanalaU  ttala)nnfiDU.  A.J.D. 

e   

ENIGMA. 

Sir  Hilary  charged  at  Agincourt, 

Sooth! 'twas  an  awfulday; 
And  thought  in  that  old  age  olwgm, 
The  mflers  of  tbe  camp  ud  eoivt 

Found  little  time  to  pray — 
Tis  said.  Sir  Hilary  mattered  there, 
Two  sylUbls^  liy  way  of  pnqfer. 

Mt  first  to  alt  the  brave  an  .  ^rond. 

Who  see  to-morrow's  son, 
My  neat,  with  its  cold  and  qoiet  clond. 
To  those,  who  fbd  tfieir  dewy  shrood,  * 

Befoi«  to-day*s  be  done: 
And  both  t^etber  to  all  bine  eyes 
That  weep  mwaa  warrior  aebl^  dim! 

The  above  I  lisve  often  aeen  ia  print,  and  woald 
gladly  see  ar'  -^  — ' 
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•  TJinnvch  knowlf-dce  w  e  liehnirl  tiic  woritl's  creation 
How  ih  his  CI  ii-II.  first  h»  ibsStrM  wn?.  ' 
And  judge  of  N.nuro  s  nintiinc  «i[H,Tntinr», 
How  tliiiiir<<>il]c  ft. rrnc<l  of  a  f  riiile-!?  ina-s; 
Uy  kiiowledijc  we  do  h  ntn  oiirfclves  t  •  know, 
Auil  wliai  lo  man,  and  wtirii  i<,  (;.m1  we  owe.  * 

PHILADELPHIA.-OCTOUEI?. 


[  1 830. 


THE  WOODLANDS. 
This  beautiful  villa  is  situated  near  the  ci<y 
of  Piiiladelphia,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Schuylkill.  The  building  embraces  three  differ 
ent  orders  of  architecture,  but  the  DoriO'pre 
vails.  The  north  tract  is  ornamented  in  ihe  fron 
hy  eix  Ionic  pilasters,  and  on  each  aide  is  a  pa 
vilion;  the  south  front  has  a.  magniHcent  portico 

I  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  supported  by  Gstato- 

I  iy  Tuscan  columns. 

The  vestibule  at  the  north  entrance  is  16  feet 
in  diameter,  from  which  a  corridor  leads  on  the 
♦iast  side  to  an  elegant  dining  room,  of  an  ova 
tigure,  the  length  of  which  is  30  feet,  and  the 
breadth  22.    Another  corridor  on  the  west  side 
to  the  library,  a  square  room  with  two  bows, 
thirty  feet  by  eighteen.  In  the  library  are  many 
fine  specimens  of  art,  amon^w^ich  are  several 
famil}  portraits  by  eminent  Britis.i  and  American 
artists.    With  these  rooms  communicate  two 
others  of  smaller  size,  decorated  with  the  works 
of  several  of  the  ancient  painters,  from  the  Itali- 
an, Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools — many  of  which 
pieces  are  of  great  merit.    The  grounds  are  in 
extent  about  ten  acres,  and  com  .in  a  variety 
of  indigenous   and   exotic  trees  and  plants, 
chosen  for   their   foliage   or  fragrancaj  and 
the  scene  is  diversified  by  land  and  w4ter  in 
a  very  tasteful  manner.  A  winding  walk  leads 
through  the  shrubberies  and  copies.    At  one 
spot  there  is  a  charming  prospect  of  the  city;  at 
another  a  large  expanse  of  water  is  visible.  At 
the  descent  is  seen  a  creek,  over  hung  with  rocky 
fragments  and  shaded  by  the  gloom  of  the  for- 
est.   Ascending  from  thence,  the  green  house 
arppears  in  view,  the  front  of  which,  including 

]  the  hot  house  on  each  side,  measures  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  and  contains  nearly  ten 
thousand  plants.  Tiicre  is  surely  no  city  on 
this  continent  in  whose  vicinity  more  beautiful 
country  seats  can  be  found  than  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia — and,  among  these,  the  Wood- 
lands are  conspicuous  for  llieir  taste  and  ele- 
gaoec.  The  admirers  of  rural  beauty  may  here 
find  many  objects  to  arrcat  their  curiosity  and 

i€o  iavite  their  observation.  37 


A  SONG. 

SOT  BXTIRBLY  BaCCHAKALUN. 

To  woman  :-a  buinrw^r  •  rome  pledge  me  my  Lov.- 

An<l  i,lr,lce  mn  with  heart  and  wlih 
Give  ilie  iKMlnni  Ins  leurniiiK.  ilie  statesman  hLj  tn-« 

But  our^s  U:  tiie  smile  and  tlje  bowJ' 
Tlmiiah  It         ,.„i  U.C  glow  of  th«  generous  cu„ 

To  make  wornrin'.s  presence  divine 

where  l.n.ni,ers  are  drunk,  bu  thehigfie-tfilJM  , 

To  tJie  gud^lesd  wlio  liallows  liMs  wine: 

We  love  the  dark  juice  of  the  niby-hued  mw 
For  he  t>n?hi  thoughw  it  wreaths  round  ihVhrniti 

I.Ike  the  star,  wh.d,  at  twiliRlu  from  bondage 
And  come  forth  in  ilic  blue  sky  tealn-  ^'^P^- 

Thi'?v!"T"^^"  'i"'"*''^  °f  we  love  lieat 
•    The  (ond  one  whose  heart  is  our  own—  ' 

A  ihoutflit  who.^c  i,rtulj;fmce  escapes  all  the  rn<t 

As  the  sun  walks  through  Heaven  alone: 

U  li!i  feelings  which  tongue  cannot  tell; 
If  the  tone  of  lier  voice  be  a  magical  sound 

If  the  planee  of  her  eye  be  a  spell; 
If  the  flush  of  her  cheeks  be  tlie  fairest  of  sights 

If  her  lip  be  the  holiest  shrine. 
Then,  believe  me,  the  toast  which  her  beauty  invitf-. 

1  urns  to  Koki  every  drop  of  our  wine; 
If  lite  be  a  good,  'tis  to  her  that  we  owe  it— 

If  genius  a  cin,  'ris  thai  she  is  the  theme— 
If  love  be  a  blifs,  "tis  throHBh  her  that  we  know  it— 

o:  without  her  this  world  were  a  wearisome  dreaia. 
Then,  a  bumper,  a  bumptr,  if  ever  you  liird  it 

A  bumper  to  her.  both  our  hope  and  our  pr*de— 
A  jcheme  for  the  fuiure— if  ever  vou  buiJ<|  it- 
Fill  a  bumper  to  woman  and  make  her  your  guiihfl 

THE  SEA  NYMPHS. 

BY  F.  S.  Ml'LLBR. 

CoMr  hither— come  hither— fair  stranger,  come. 
To  this  land  of  joy— to  the  sea-maid's  home, 
uhere  the  lute  ?  soil  note,  and  the  waves  in  :*iue 
In  music  and  miiiiuur  botli  float  along. 

Oar  bdwers  arc  deck'd  with  the  sea-flower  rare. 
And  the  amber  is  sheddiiii;  iT<«  perfume  there. 
And  the  blur  lotos  br-ni.s  lo  the  summer's  wave. 
•When  ihe  bright  sun  sinks  lo  his  coral  cave. 

We  roam  o'er  the  tide  in  the  moonlieht  hour. 
When  love's  sr.fi  jpoll  has  the  swenr.st  powt'r- 
And  our  harp's  .sirt  note  o'er  the  shininjr  neti 
Is  like  an  aerial  melody! 

AThcn  the  nncry  ^^torm  lifts  the  billow's  ftxini. 
JVo  sound  is  heard  in  our  pearly  home. 
For  our  dvvellunr     far  trom  ihe  renlnw  of  air, 
And  pl<jasurc  rluws  on  wiili  iiie  lipht  wares  ihore: 

Thi  n,  stranircr.  haste,  'ncaih  the  blue  xtav^s  roam 
W ii-r«  ;;!adnc.«is  and  jny  hnvt  their  Fmiliua'liomc  ' 
W:-      -.t  thou  be  linppr  and  blest  n<>  we, 
t'oaie  dwell  wlih  ui  'ucath^Uie  silver  sea.  ' 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF 

G£ORG£  THE  FOURTH. 

George  (Frederick  Augustus)  IV.  wm  the  ftrtt 
%orn  child  of  the  marrlape  of  his  father,  George  III., 
with  Queen  Churlotie  (i)rev>ou>lr  a  Priucess  of  the 
flooieof  MMklenburgh  Strelitz)  and,  as  the  eldest 
horn  ton  of  the  K\n%,  be  ber»me  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
from  the  moment  ot  his  birth,  on  thtlStliof  August, 
If  62,  being  created  Princoof  Woletby  letters  patent, 
im  the  17th  of  the  same  mojith.  Tlie  Toung  Prince 
wm  the  first  Duke  of  Corovali  of  the  House  ot  limns* 
mifkt  i>eitl»er  hlo  father,  graudfisther,  grciu-grand- 
father,  having  borne  that  tiilc,  or  been  entitled  to  the 
Duohy  from  the  eireumstance  ol  not  being  the  eldest 
horn  MO  of  a  King  upon  the  throne,  thoogheaeh  had 
l>o«e«sed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  peculiar  to 
the  tldest  son,  or  eldest  surviving  sou  of  the  reigninfj 
sovereign,  but  always  created  by  patent,  whilst  that 
of  liuke  of  Cornwall,  and  the  aetual  profierty  attach* 
eU  to  the  Duchy,  descends  by  o  rule  of  inheritance, 
er  rsther  of  devolution,  vhieh  oannot  he  altered  hy 
anr  fist  of  the  Crown. 

The  rejoioiogs  oo  the  Wrth  of  an  heir-spparent 
were  great  and  general  lliroiighout  the  Kingdom. — 
la  the  metropolis  they  were  added  to,atttie  aioment, 
far  a  corious  coin^caoe.  Whilst  the  gtins  io  the 
Park  were  firing  in  honor  of  the  happy  event,  and 
his  kte  Maies^  and  the  great  officers  ,of  state  were 
otSt.  James^  Kboe,  o  long  tnin  of  wagom  poHOii 
alone  8t.  James's  street,  laden  with  the  treasures 
§mnu  on  bosrd  the  Herniione  Spanish  frigste,  one  of 
the  rMiest  eaptura*  made  during  the  war  in  which 
cnuntry  was  then,  and  had  been  f(»r  some  time 
engaged,  but  which  was  not  long  afterwards  termi- 
niilM  by  the  peaoe  of  17M.  Such  a  procession  nt  snoh 
«  moment,  wHi  of  course  doubly  cheering.  His  Ma- 
jesty Mid  the  officers  of  stale  ci«me  to  the  palace  win. 
slows  to  vievity  and  ro*e«hning  the  acclamations  of 
the  populaes,  were  again  cheer^l  with  the  most  en- 
tbosiastlo  ferrour.  Amongst  the  little  incidents  eon- 
BOeted  with  the  birth  of  the  yonng  Prince,  it  is  re- 
corded that  before  he  was  a  fortnight  old,  |>erfnisBion 
was  given  fur  his  Royal  High n«8  to  be  seen  on  Draw- 
ing-room  days  at  St.  JaniPs's,  from  o.ic  till  tliree 
o'clock,  and  that  in  consequence  all  persons  of  rank 
and  fashion  who  had  been  introduced  at  eoon,  were 
admitted  to  see  the  Royal  Infant,  conformiiiR  to  i!i<; 
»reseri|itiottS imposed,  namely,  that  in  passing  through 
Ae  apartment  they  shouhl  trc«d  as  softly  as  possible, 
aad  OOt  attempt  to  touch  liim,  to  prevpnt  w  liich,  in- 
deed, part  of  the  room  was  latticed  olf  that  curious 
iiiditkraaU  might  not  too  nearly  appraaeh.  It  is  said 
that  the  ladies  who  availed  themselves  of  the  permis- 
sion thus -given  to  see  the  '*  beantiful  baby"  were  so 
mmeroos,  that  the  daily  expanse  for  cake  atone  was 
estimated  at  40?,  the  eonsnmptino  of  wine  for  candle 
being  in  proportion;  thtst-  rt  Ireshments  bein:;  of 
aoarse  indispensable  at  all  accouchments,  uhether  ot 
royalty  or  of  subjects.  His  Royal  Highness,  as  Heir- 
Apparent  to  the  Crown,  and  as  Prince  of  Wales  [the 
twentieth  Prince  of  the  Royal  ramlly  ofRngland  who 
hod  borne  that  title  from  the  time  of  the  hrst  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  II.3  was  called  upon  to 
reeeivo  and  give  an  answer  to  an  Address  before  he 
was  three  yean  old,  f  rom  the  Society  of  Ancient  Bri- 
tona,  the  founders  and  pationa  of  what  Is  commonly 
known  by  the  Dame  of  the  Welsh  School,  in  Cray''; 
Inn-rondt  and  which,  since  its  first  institution  e ariy  in 
tlie  last  oeniury,  haa  always  had  pceoGar  «Mma  upon 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whenever  such 
a  dlatinnitshed  personage  has  existe<l.  The  address 
wm  vcA  adapted  to  the  eaily  age  of  the  Pruwe,«ho 
■Ptcitrod  fodSMly  l»  ooMprohend  the  fenile»M, 


who  presented  it,  when  they  told  him  that  his  Ro;ol 
Parent  had  not  thought  any  period  of  their  lives  too 
early  fordoing  good,  and  tbatth^  hoped  when  a  few 
short  years  had  called  forth  bis  Tirtues,  he  would  i<e> 
member  with  pleasure  the  oecurrences  of  that  day.— 
The  young  Prince  listened  with  great  attention  to 
this  address,  and  most  distinctly  repeated  the  answer^ 
which  of  eowae  had  been  prepared  for  him,  namely, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  duty  to 
the  King,  and  wish  prosperity  to  this  charity."  A 
short  time  aflerwanis,  when  he  was  three  yean  of 
age,  his  Koval  Highness  was  coostitutcd  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  and  invested  with  the  insignia  of  that  U> 
lustrioot  Order. 

The  education  of  the  Heir  Aj^rent,  as  of  the 

Royal  children  subsequently  born,  was  an  object  of 
sedulous  anxiety  wiiii  the  iate  King,  his  f;iither,  who 
devoted  all  the  time  he  could  spare  li  om  alTairs  of 
State,  and  requisite  exercise,  to  the  task  ot  insirost- 
ing  his  infant  progeny,  lUI  they  attained  an  age  to 
have  regular  preceptors.  It  whs  an  observation  madk 
by  his  Majesty,  that  **it  is  chietly  owit/g  to  the  pa- 
rents,  ifthe  children  are  not  impressed  with  proper 
principles."  The  King  and  Queen  used  to  allow  eacli 
of  their  children  a  certain  sum  as  a  kind  of  privy 
parse,  without  any  express  directions  as  to  Hi  expen* 
(liture,  but  subject  atterwanls  to  the  Queen's  imiul- 
ries  as  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  disposing  of  it,  and 
to  either  praise  or  rebake,as  the  cirenmstanoea  miglit 
require.  The  first  governor  appointed  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  the  last  Earle  of  Huldernesae,  wbobad 
been  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  a  nobleman  of 
great  d  gniiy  of  deportment,  who,  resii^ninp  his  of- 
fice, was  succeeded  by  Lord  Bruce,  afterwards  the 
first  Rarle  of  Aylesbnry*  The  latter  ndbleroan, 
though  a  good  scholar,  was  not  so  {joml  a  one  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  theu  turned  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  His  Royst  Highness,  soon  after  flie  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  tutor,  tietected,  in  a  literary  con- 
versation, his  Lordship's  deficiency  in  Creek,  ami  the 
pupil  puzzling  the  governor  bec^tme  h  subject  of  ge* 
neral  merriment  throughout  the  Palace.  The  it>* 
c'Jinpetency  nf  Lord  Bruce  to  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken bcinj^  thus  proved,  it  became  of  course  ex[>e- 
dient  for  him  to  retire^  and  after  being  in  ofBce  about 
a  montli,  he  was  soeceded  by  his  brother,  the  first 
and  Only  Dnke  ofMt  nt  ipa  of  the  family,  who,  how- 
ever, was  assisted  by  Bishop  Unrd,  as  preceptor.— 
The  distingnished  talents  aira  high  ehanoter  of  the 
Prelate  Ihnj  named  are  well  known,  and  presented 
the  (>rtategt  security  for  the  education,  upon  right 
prin(}i|)!eR,  of  the  illustriottt  Heir  Apparent  Dr. 
Marlttiani,  afterwards  lor  many  years  Archbishop  (rf 
York,  had  been  previously,  for  some  time.  Preceptor 
to  the  Princoof  Wales,  with  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  as 
Sub-Preceplor.  Tlie  latter  w  as  in  1770  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Arnold.  Bi&hup  Hurd,  in  a  narrative  wril> 
ten  by  himself,  of  the  prim  ipul  occorrencea  of  his 
lite,  characterizes  the  Duke  of  Montac:!),  above  mea- 
lioned,  as  a  "Nobleman  of  singular  wordi  and  virtoci, 
of  an  exemplary  life,  and  of  the  best  principles  In 
Church  and  State."  As  Governor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Prince  Frederick,  (anerwaitls  the  late 
Duke  of  York,)  he  was  very  attentive  to  hit  ehargio, 
and  executed  that  trust  with  great  propriety  and  digw 
nity.  The  Preceptor,  (the  Bishop  himself,)  was  ho- 
nored with  his  confidence,  and  there  was  never  the 
least  aiisuu4lerstanding  between  thcm«  or  so  mnoh  as 
a  diflbrenee  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  whfeh  the 
education  of  the  Prince  should  be  conducted.  The 
educatioQ  of  George  the  Third  is  allowed  to  have 
hcendeffilffttit«aiMtiodcd4v|,  h0ve«er,Mti 
nwfco  Urn  wmUtnlm  mmi  Itmawg^iadht  mimi 
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upon  a  much  larger  portion  than  he  had  attained  be* 
iiig  oS'ered  to  the  Prince.  Perhaps  his  Royal  High- 
ness did  not  wry  vUfingly  sobout  to  the  diaeipline  of 

his  noble  governors  and  reverend  tutors;  which,  in 
iiact,  was  strict  beyond  all  precedent  and  all  propriety. 
The  system  (it-rived  its  severer  features  of  restraint 
and  seclusion  from  the  authority  of  the  King,  whose 
firmness  in  other  matters  sometimes  rose  to  obstina- 
cy, and  who  was  often  pertinacious  when  he  only 
thovght  himself  prudent.  But  if  the  Prince  was  train- 
•d  Moording  to  the  Koyal  mandate,  the  agents  oho- 
■eo  to  execute  the  stem  decree  were  fitted  for  tbeir 
woil^  Itissofficieot  to  remember  the  olfiual  cha- 
raetert  of  geattemen  we  haTe  named  at  Weat- 
minister,  and  at  Christchurch. 

la  the  oouraeof  the  system  of  education  acted  upon, 
maeh  attention  was  pwid  to  the  principle  of  utility.  It 
is  related  by  Artliiu'  Voung,  that  when  the  Princf  of 
Wales  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  a  plot  of  ground 
in  Kew  Gardens  was  dug  by  his  Koyal  Highness  and 
the  Duke  of  Vork,his  Inotlu  r,  (lliey  resided  at  Kew,) 
which  they  sewed  w  iili  wlieat,  attended  to  tbe  growth 
(if  their  little  crop,  and  themselves  weeded,  reaped, 
and  h:trvested  It:  they  tlien  tbrashcd  cmt  lite  corn, 
lyid,  aft,er  separating  it  trom  the  ctiidl',  ground  it,  and, 
parting  tha  bran  from  the  lluur,  attended  lo  ilie  whole 
process  of  convcftin;<  ilie  latter  into  bread,  after- 
wards eating  witli  uo  liuie  relish  the  produce  of  their 
own  labor,  whilst  their  Majesties  with  mueh  delight 
partook  of  the  repast.  It  is  obvious  that  fram  such  a 
process  much  useful  knowledge  could  not  fail  to  be 
gained,  both  e\i>erimeiitully  aud  from  reOectJon  upon 
ejicb  step  as  they  proceeded. 

There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  edoea* 
tion  acted  ui»on,as  a  whole,  was  lii,5,'ldy  c;dcul;itt-d  to 
render  the  Prince  of  Wales  an  excellent  scholar,  and 
an  aeeomplished  gentleman,  as  George  IV.  was  uni- 
versally all  owed  to  be;  btil  there  is  this  objection  to 
it,  at  least  in  part  or  partially,  that  his  Koyal  High- 
ness was  too  ma«>h  seeluded  from  soeiety  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  what  was  vt-ry  essential  to  him,  more 
so  perhaps  than  to  any  other  individual  in  the  em- 
pire, namely,  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  previ- 
ouslv  to  entering  upon  it  in  the  highly  di.siingiuslicd 
character  in  which  he  must  ot  course  at  his  outset  ap- 
pear. It  was  thu  defect  in  the  system  of  education, 
for  such  we  cannot  help  considt-ning  it,  that  after- 
wards led  the  Koyal  pupil  to  plunge  with  two  gi  eut 
ardour  for  a  time  into  the  gaieties  of  life,  bat  with  a 
tendency  almost  inse[>arable  from  his  time  of  life,  and 
his  consutution,  and  which  can  only  be  corrected  or 
dMCked  by  a  previous  acquaintance  with  society,  its 
manners,  and  its  customs,  with  the  dangers  to  be 
ai^oided  and  the  path  most  prudent  to  choose;  neither 
pilfitanical  or  fastidiously  severe  or  ^If  denying  on 
the  one  hand,  butt  on  the  other,  not  giving  a  loose  to 
the  rein  of  dissipation.  The  error  or  Ms  tutors,  e  v- 
cellent  in  all  other  respects  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  was  this — that  they  did  not  adopt  the  moat  eli- 
f>ible,  or  imleed  any  suflBeient  means  to  guard  their 
l{r)val  pupil  against  the  seductions  which  could  not 
fail  inevitably  to  await  him  on  his  first  introduction 
to  the  great  theatoe  of  the  worid. 

This  important  omission  in  the  education  of  the 
Frinoe  was  by  no  means  rectified  on  his  Koyal  High- 
ness attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1783,  and  bar- 
ing,  of  course,  a  separate  establishment.  Had  his 
Uoyal  Father  consented  that  the  Prince  should  have 
100,000^  per  annum,  as  tiiea  proposed,  noeh  of  lib 
Boyal  Highness's  subsequent  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments might  probably  have  been  avoided;  but  George 
lIIi|fiom  moaves  of  economy,  undoubtedly  highlj 
MtMVQCthj  iathffiMdiWifciMiitiil.nyia  the  Priaee's 


allowance  being  limited  to  SOfiOSH.  per  annum,  with 
an  oui6t  of  60,000/.;  but  which  latter  was  increased 
by  tho  House  of  Commons  to  100,000/.  It  was,  im 
truth,  impossible  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  lire  in  a 
sufficient  style  of  splendour,  suitable  te  his  dignity, 
upon  an  income  of  '>0,000/.  per  annum,  and  this  was 
in  the  course  of  a  veiy  few  years  too  clearly  demo». 
strated,  bat  not  ontU  his  Royal  Highness  had  suffered 
great  inconvtnlonce,  and  been  subjected  to  much 
obloquy,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  tnearrin{debt<i9 
which  were  in  reality  unavoidable.  The  CoafitlMi 
Ministry,  then  in  power,  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox, 
with  some  of  the  principal  members  of  which  bia 
Royal  Highness  htd  become  inthnately  associated^ 
made  tlie  greasest  efforts  to  obtain  for  bira  100,000/. 
per  annum;  but  the  King  was  inflexible,  Uis  Majesty 
alleging  that  it  was  an  extravagant  iacome,  and  great- 
ly too  much  to  be  entrusted  to  an  inexperienced 
youth.   The  Ministers  seemed  deiermioed,  for  a 
time,  to  attempt  to  carry  their  point,  even  in  defi- 
ance of  their  Uoyal  Master;  but  the  Prince  at  length 
interposed,  with  u  leeling  which  reflected  upon  him 
the  highest  honor,  insisting  that  the  amount  of  the 
grant  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  his 
roNal  parent, and  expressing  his  willingness  to  accept 
whatever  his  Majesty  tho  iglit  proper.   This  is  oo« 
incident  among  many  which  occurred  during  the  life 
of  the  illustrious  personage,  now  unhappily  closed,  of 
«  hich  wc  are  attempting  a  brief  sketch,  proving 
demonstration,  that  whatever  apparent  aberrairons 
there  might  be  in  his  eonduet  in  his  youth,  that  the 
heart  of  George  IV.  M  lietfier  in  youth,  in  mature 
manhood,  or  in  ad%-anced  age,  was  (to  use  a  eomroon 
exfiression)  always  in  the  right  place.  When  the 
Prince  had  declared  the  above  determination,  the  Mi- 
nisters had  of  course  no  alternative,  and*they  obeyed, 
bis  Majesty's  commands.   All  parties,  however,  had 
reason  afterwards  to  rcjrct  the  inflexibility  of  Geoi-ge 
111.  with  regard  to  this  i)oint.    The  Parliament  met 
in  November,  17S3,  when  his  Koyal  Highness  took 
his  Stat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Duke  ot  Cornwall, 
tliat  House  not  formally  recognizing  the  dignity  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  though  always  treating  the  Heir  Ap« 
parent  as  such.    It  niay  be  here  observed,  that  his 
Koyal  Highness  seldom  addressed  the  House}  but 
when  he  did,  it  was  most  impressive  and  graeefelly, 
with  remarkable  dignity  and  ease,  and  in  a  manner 
peenliarly  gentlemanly.   The  writer  of  this  speaks 
from  his  own  personal  observation,  he  haviig  had  tho 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  Royal  Highness  upon  one  oc- 
casion, arising  out  of  a  little  dispute  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  Duke  of  Clarenee  and  the  thea 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.   An  expression  had  been 
hastily  used  by  the  Duke,  which  most  probably  hts 
Roval  Highness  afterwaixis  regretted,  and  the  Prinee. 
of  Wales  coming  tiie  next  day  to  the  House,  took  aa 
opportunity  of  addressing  theh*  Lordships,  in  the 
course  of  which  his  Uo)ai  Highness  adrerted  to  th» 
high  importance  of  roaiotaiuing  a  gentlemanly  de- 
meanor in  their  debates,  asubfeeton  which  no  one 
was  better  qualified  than  his  Hoyal  Highness  to  give  a 
suitable  lesson,  nor  was  it  forgotten,  it  was  several, 
years  previous  to  this  oeeorrenee  that  the  Pk^nee  de- 
livered his  first  |uih!ic  address  in  the  House  upon  a 
motion  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Abercom,  respecting 
the  Address  upon  his  Majesty's  Proelamation  for  pre-^ 
venting  Seditious  Meetings  and  Writinp^s.    His  Royal 
fiighness  upon  that  occasion  spoke  with  great  eio- 
qaence,  and  in  a  manly  and  persuasive  maaser,  en^ 
nently  calcnialed,  independently  of  bis  high  rank,  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  said 
he  should  be  deficient  in  his  dMf  as  a  menibcret 
PlurUaneBt^  ttamindfal  of  tb«  feipNtwhWi  lit  mit^k 
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to  the  ConiUtalion,  wkI  inattebfire  to  the  welfare. 

the  peace,  aixl  thehq>pin(^ss  of  ihe  people,  if  he  did 
not  proclaim  to  the  world  hia  opinion  on  a  question 
of  auch  magnitude.  The  matter  at  iaaue  waa.  In  fact, 
wnetlietthe  Conslitution  was  or  was  not  to  he  muin- 
tained— whether  Ihe  wild  ideas  of  theory  were  to  con- 
quer the  wholesome  maxima  of  estahlished  practice, 
and  whether  the  laws,  under  which  we  had  nourished 
tor  a  series  of  years,  were  to  he  suhverted  by  a  reform 
unsanctioned  by  the  people.  Asa  person  nearly  and 
dearly  intereated  io  the  welfare,  aod,  he  would  cm- 
phatreany  add,  the  happinesa  and  eonifi>rt  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  would  be  treHSon  to  the  principles  of  his  mind 
if  lie  did  not  come  forward  and  declare  his  diaappro- 
*bation  of  those  seditious  poblieations  which  had  oeea- 
sione'l  tl,e  present  motion.  Mis  interest  was  iileiiti- 
ficd  widi  liie  interests  of  the  penpiej  iliey  were  so  in- 
se{iarabfe,  that  aniess  both  parties  coneorred,  there 
could  be  no  happiness.  "I  exist,"  said  his  Roy.il 
lli;;lines3,  with  reraarlcable  energy,  '*  by  the  love,  the 
friendship  and  the  l>enevoIence  of  the  people,  and 
their  c-.ius:-  I  will  never  forsake  as  long  as  I  live." — 
lie  alierwanls  flelivered  various  hpeecbes  as  I'rince 
B^ent  and  as  Sovereij;n,  and  thunf>|i  they  of  course 
were  written  by  the  Ministers  oftiu-  ch.y,  yet  the  «ie- 
lirery  of  them  was  always  marked  by  ajipropriatc  dig- 
nity and  peculiar  grace,  elegance  and  ease,  in  a  voice 
which  was  admirabtj  calculated  to  give  them  their 
proper  effect. 

Reeorriof ,  however,  again,  as  we  roost  do,  in  order 

to  keep  up  the  chain  of  connt-xion,  to  t!ie  e  irliest  pe- 
'riod  of  the  iife  of  our  late  illustiious  ami  lamented 
Sovereign,  it  is  well  known  that  Cailion  Uoase,  in 
i*aImaM  (.since  pulleil  down,)  was  :>siic;ned  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  Prince  of  Wales.   His  liuyal  Highness, 
however,  in  addition,  purehased  a  mans  on  at  linpji- 
tou,  which  received  the  name  of  the  Pavilion,  und 
became  for  several  years  afterwards  his  favorite  place 
of  abode;  a  preference,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  may  date  their  ptocperity,  as,  througli  iliat 
dreomstance,  Brighton  soon  beeame  poptilous  and 
flourisiiidg,  the  cOBtini'.al  rcsoi  t  of  gaiety  and  fashion. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  to  expect  tliat  the  I'rinee, 
at  his  early  age,  could  personally  superintend,  orcon- 
trol  :ui  e.\]»enditure,  ratnifi' (1  as  it  was  through  v  in- 
ous channels;  and  the  incurring  of  debts  to  a  cunside- 
rab!e  arooant  vat  the  natnml,  the  unavoidable,  eon- 
Sf  (jni  i  ce.    But  those  debts,  amounting  in  the  cdui  se 
of  a  few  years  to  250,000/.  might  have  obviously  been 
avoided,  had  the  income  assigned  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, in  tlie  fjist  instance,  Utcn  fixed  at  1()(),(XKV.  ptr 
annunt,  uhich  would  still  have  been  less  than  that  en- 
joyed by  some  of  the  Noblemen  of  England.   Let  it, 
liowevn",  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of  the  exalted 
rcrionage  of  w  hom  we  are  now  speaking,  that  when 
hia  fattier,  and  Sovereign,  refused  any  assistance  to- 
wards clearing  off  his  incumbrances,  he  immediately 
set  about  reducing  his  household  establishment,  and 
cortailing  every  superiluous  expense,  in  order  to  set 
apart  a  lai^e  portion  of  his  income  for  the  satifaclioa 
of  his  creditors.  His  Rojat  Hignness,  with  the  same 
views,  sold  his  favorite  suul  of  horses  at  Newmarket, 
and  even  some  of  bis  coach-horses,  and  suspended  the 
deeorttioos  then  in  progress  at  Carlton  Hoase.  Let 
it  also  be  recorded  to  his  honor,  that,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  his  Royal  Highness  made  every  possible  ar- 
rangement, and  affiirded  every  praetieable  facility 
fur  the  payment  in  full  of  all  his  creditors. 

Connected  with  this  Deriod  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
life,  nany  itoriet  have  been  f  oM  ofialliea  of  conduct, 
of  various  features  of  character;  but  whatever  they 
were,  somethii^  vcrr  similar  has  been,  or  may  be 
aaU*  nore  or  iMb  or  tfeqr  jronth  of  h^h  expeottF 


tions  or  gi^iat  possessions,^  only  in  a  higher  or  slighter 

degree  regulated,  accoiding  to  the  care  taken  in  their 
education,  or  rather  something  beyond  the  mere  rou- 
tine of  education — that  communication  of  knowledge 
of  the  world,  under  the  guard  of  a  requisite  caution, 
which  is  so  essential  to  enable  iheiu  to  puss  liirougU 
it  without  being  loo  much  attracted  on  one  side  or  the 
other;  and  this  it  was,  unfortunately,  which  his  Hoyal 
Highness  had  only  to  learn  from  experience,  which 
is  t(Jo  frequently  a  very  rude  and  embarrassing  men- 
tor. His  iioyal  Highness  was  fond  of  seeing  society 
in  its  various  grades,  and  sometimes  went  mcog,  to 
ph.ces  where  his  pres(  riff  was  least  expecleil.  One 
little  incident  of  this  kind  came  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  writer  of  tha.  A  pnblie  hoiiae,  in  Gray*lB  Inn 
I:uit  ,  had  become  in  s  ii.ie  degree  celebrated  for  its 
Burton  ale,  and  ilie  Prince  of  \\'ales  wishing  to  taste 
it,  took  with  him  his  then  Groom  of  the  Stole,  Lord 
Sn'it!iampton,  both  of  course  incr,:;,  and  walking  into 
the  house  they  called  tor  some  Burton  ale.  After 
tliey  had  sat,  however,  a  little  time,  some  one  recog* 
nized  tin;  Prince  of  M  ales,  and  the  word  irr.ing 
round,  tlje  Pririt  e,  finding  he  was  discovered,  abrupt- 
ly de(*arted.   The  reigbhors  were  n  few  days  after* 
wards  surprised  by  the  Prince's  crest  being  splendid- 
ly put  ui»  at  the  public  house  alluded  to,  with  the  in- 
btriptioa  of'-  Purveyor  of  Burton  ale  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales;"  the  landlord  of  the  house  so  describing 
himself,  in  consequence  of  this  myal  visit.   In  that 
neighborhood  also,  in  Liquorpond  street,  lived  the 
once  well  known  Leader,  the  coaohmaker,  whom  tho 
Prince  patronised,  and  thus  made  him  for  a  conside' 
rable  period  tlie  most  fashionable  eoachmakerin  Lon* 
don,  by  which  means  he  accumulated  a  very  band- 
some  fortone.  The  Prince,  when  in  town,  was  fre- 
i|'K  ntIy  in  llie  habit  of  going  to  Leader's  shop«  frO 
"I  'll  iilly  driving  himself  in  a  phaetou  and  four. 

A!)OUt  this  pci  iod,  the  King  became  desirous  fo 
tlie  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.    His  Msjestf 
was  then  advancing  in  years,  and  the  Prince  w  as  thir- 
ty-two.   Ini'ejK micntly  of  the  reasons  suggested  by 
state  poli.cy,  n  ca  cunistauee,  which  could  not  haw 
been  overlooked,  and  must  have  tended  to  increase 
the  wish  of  his  Mnjestr  to  see  the  Prince  married, 
wa.^,  that  the  Duke  of  York  had  no  issue  by  his  wife^ 
and  it  was  thought,  by  the  liuyal  Family  and  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  Duchess,  that  none  was  t?  be  expccteo. 
In  17'J4,  the  Duke  of  York  left  this  country  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Biitiiih  army  in  Germany,  in 
the  war  then  prosecuting  against  the  French  Hepnb- 
b'j,  the  ciifoi  tunato  i  t-snlt  of  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  record.   With  his  uncle,  the  Dulie  of  Bnux8» 
wick,  the  Duke  of  York  now  beeame  acqnalnted,  and 
to  his  court  and  family  he  was  introduced.    Such  in- 
troduction, unhappily,  was  the  means  of  lliat  subse- 
quent alliance,  which  gooti  and  wise  men  can  never 
eense  to  deplore.    The  accomplishments  and  per- 
gonal charms  of  the  Princess  Caroline,  made  impres- 
sions ot  the  most  favorable  nature  on  die  mind  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  those  f-elWurs  he  cnmmunicateil 
so  warmly  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  to  his  father, 
that  the  latt<  r  sti  on^ly  recommended  the  union  which 
shortly  followed.   This  was  at  a  time  when  the  re-  . 
sources  of  the  Prince  were  especially  exhausted — his 
creditors  importunate — his  debts  of  honor  required  to 
be  discharged;  and  when,  therefore,  the  prospect  ot 
relief,  even  at  any  sacrifice,  appeared  desirable.  The 
portrait  ol'the  Priruessof  Brunswick,  which  had  been 
shown  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  represented  a  woman 
of  by  no  means  a  disagreeable  appearance,  and  the 
promise  of  the  King,  in  writing,  that  on  themarria|^ 
of  the  Prince,  his  debts  should  be  discliarged,  bis  io- 
eomo  iMTMiedj  and  tlw  fiiTor  ofhisftther  mgnwAif 
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ftfor  o(  the  connexion.  With  Mr.  Fox  and  Sheridan 
he  ooiisalted;  the  former  advised  acituieaeenee,  and 
die  latter  was  not  averse.  The  Prince  eoldiy  eon- 
•ented,  and  the  ilNfated  marriage  took  p<ace. 

The  gaUftntrie»  of  the  youoe  Prince,.  hU  eztrava- 
fMMei  mhI  his  gaming  traniMliMs,  we  paa  ftwer;  but 

it  requires  only  a  slight  knowletlge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  of  the  principles  which  operate  in  the  formatioa 
ofcharacter,  toeiMbleattf  one  to  perenre  that  the 
habits  of  the  Prince  were  such  as  naturally  to  have 
engendered  an  aversion  to  the  married  state.  For 
the  female  sex  he  indeed  professed  admiration  the 
roost  sincere,  and  friendship  the  ranst  ardent,  hut,  as 
Mr.  Sheridan  once  jocosely  said,  ♦*  The  Prince  was 
too  much  a  lady's  man  ever  to  become  the  man  of 
one  lady."  Nor  did  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
York  tend  to  remove  his  objections.  Huw  could  it 
be  expected  that  he  who  ruled  the  hearts  and  per- 
sons of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
of  his  country  women,  could  easily  bring  his  mind  to 
•njoy,  or  even  cndinf,  tlic  retired  and  private  joysof 
domeOic  life.'  To  Mrs.  li'itzberbert  the  Prince  was 
miso  really  tnaelied,  and  dM  txeretsed  her  dominbn 
ovt-r  his  passions  and  judgment,  by  presenting  to  him 
in  fearful  array  the  horrors  of  a  matrimonial  oonnex- 
ion.  Yet,  after  marriage,  the  cqndoetof  this  lady  was 
on  the  whole  dignified  and  proper,  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales  habitually  spoke  of  her  in  friendly  terms. — 
That  Mrs.  Fitzheriiert  should  be  onfHeiidly  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  is  not  at  all  astonishing.  Her 
dignity,  her  fortune,  her  rank,  her  happiness,  would 
all  of  course  materiid^  aoffer  by  the  arrangement, 
and  before  therefore  censoring  her,  it  should  be  re- 
eollected  ih.tt  very  few  would  have  so  felt  and  acted. 
Nor  should  it  be  omitted  to  be  recorded  that  al- 
though,  after  his  marriage,  the  connexion  between 
her  and  the  Prince  was  subsequently  renewed,  it  was 
by  his  desire,  and  not  at  her  request. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  married  on  the  8lh  Apri'» 
1793,  when  the  House  ef  Commons,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister,  voted  an  inerease  of 
income  to  his  Iloyal  Highness,  so  as  to  make  it 
125,00U/.  per  annum;  but  with  a  provision  that  25,000/. 
l)er  aouum  should  be  deducted  for  the  grndual  liqui- 
dation of  <khis;  and  the  sum  of  84,0(jK}/.  was  also 
granted  fur  the  refurnishing  of  Carlton  House,  for 
theparehase  of  jewels  and  plate,  and  to  defray  the 
«xp<>nses  of  the  marriage.  The  birth  of  a  daoehter, 
the  late  Princess  Charlotte  Augustus,  OH  the  0th  .fan. 
1796,  to  whom  llieir  Majesties  weri'  sponsors  in  per- 
son, was  hailed  with  great  J<V,  though  there  was  con- 
siderable  disMppointment  at  itf  not  Ibeing  a  son,  and 
still  more  tlial  there  was  no  furthi  r  issue  of  the  mar- 
riage. Soon  after  thia  event,  luibappjr  disputes,  fo- 
mented, it  is  said,  by  persons  abott  the  person  or  the 
Prince,  «hic!>  had  conirnenced  a  very  sliort  time  af- 
ter the  untou  of  the  royal  pair,  at  leogth  led  the  Prio* 
cess  to  demand  of  her  husband,  after  a  virtual  separa- 
t'on  of  many  months,  though  living  under  the  same 
rvuf,  an  explauaiion  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
in  future  to  Uve  in  regard  to  each  other.  This  ques« 
tun  was  put  throtigh  Lord  Cholmondeley,  and,  in  a 
Terbal  answer,  the  Prince  pro|>08ed  a  separation. — 
The  Princess  having  intimated  that  if  she  separated, 
she  would  have  It  expressly  underttowl,  in  ease  of  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  that  she  would  not 
e<^sentagain  t<»  couahit  wiUi  ti»c  Prince,  required  a 
wrltren  avo^vnl  from  hitn  of  the  terms  he  prujKMeil, 
in  onler  10  ju»tily  heiaofio  the  eyes  of  the  world.— 
With  iliis  rtijiiestthe  Prince  s«kju  conjpli' mI,  «im1  on 
April  30,  I7%t  he  addressed  to  her  the  loUowiog  let- 
ter, wliicU  ba^  baaa  the  wbji^ct  of  mnob  ^meat: 


*«Madan— Af  Loii  Cholmoodeby  iaiMWM  llMi 

yon  wish  I  would  define,  in  writing,  the  terms  upon 
wliioh  we  are  to  live,  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  mj*- 
self  opoQ  that  head  with  at  mudi  elearMas,  aad  vtil^ 

as  much  propriety  as  the  nature  of  the  sahject  wilf 
admit.   Our  inclinations  are  not  in  our  power,  nor 
should  either  of  us  be  held  answerable  to  eaoh  other 
because  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to  eaeh  other. 
'I'ranquil  and  comfortable  society  is,  however,  in  our 
power;  let  our  intercourse,  therefore,  be  restrictedta 
that,  and  i  will  distinctly  suAiseribe  to  the  condition, 
which  you  required  through  Lad^  Cholmondeley, 
tliat  even  in  th  ■  event  of  auy  accident  happening  to 
m^ daughter,  which  I,  trust  Providence  in  its  mercy 
wd!  avert,  I  diali  not  ialringe  the  tenai  oT  the  restrie- 
tion  by  proposing,  at  any  period,  a  connexion  of  a 
more  particolar  nature  Lahall  now  finally  close  tliia 
disagreeable eorrespondenee,  trusting  tl)at,as  we  have 
completely  explained  ourselves  to  each  other,  the  rest 
of  our  lives  will  be  passed  iu  uninterrupted  tranquilli- 
ty, lam, madam,  with  great  truth,  very  sincerely, 
yours,  GeORG£  P. 

Windsor  Castle,  April  30, 1795. 

A  formal  separation  soon  after  took  place,  and  wa 

willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  invesligiuion  of  varicNM 
kinds  which  tlie  conduct  of  her  lioyal  Highness  uiv 
derweat;  how  that  unfortunate  Prineess  passed  through 
the  ordeal  is  well  know  n.    Neither  party  can  in  iruih 
be  exonerated  from  blame,  but  surely  the  greatest 
lies  with  those  with  whom  this  iaaaapieieas  marriage 
originated.   In  circumstances  the  most  favorahle,  the 
marriage  of  Prinees  excites  some  apprehension  for 
their  honor  Or  their  peace;  but  never  eould  d room- 
stances  be  more  unfavorable  than  those  which  iiv 
duced  the  Sovereign  aud  his  Ministers  to  ally  the 
Princess  of  Bninstvick  totheiiair  apparent  of  Gnat 
Britain.  His  Royal  Highness  was  known,  ns  we  have 
said,  to  be  averse  to  marria|;e,  and  caudour  will  at*  . 
tribute  his  aversion  to  the  impossibility  of  ^ji^tlng 
his  own  wife.   The  Princess  chosen  for  him  was  e*. 
travagantly  praised,  beyond  all  precedent  and  pro- 
priety—an act  of  as  great  injustice  to  her  as  to  hiro. 
The  policy  began  its  operation  oa  hie  ingenuous  mind 
when  deep  and  desperate  embarrassmeots  ha(4  unfit- 
ted him  to  examine  its  tendency,  or  question  its  truth. 
And,  to  crown  the  oalamitous  enterprise,  ^his  com* 
plete  emancipation  from  debt  waa  olbred  as  a  nmieed^ 
of  his  compliance,  leaving  him  of  course  toap[):  clicnd 
a  cootioaance  ol'  the  thraldom  as  tlie  coosequeuoe 
and  punishment  of  his  refonL  Who  could  aniiaa> 
pate  happiness  or  even  ti^nquillity  from  such  a  com- 
mencement.''  In  f^ct  this  union  rendered  our  late 
Sovereign  at  intervals,  whether  aa  Prince  of  Wales, 
Prince  Regent,  or  King — in  consequence  of  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  we  hare  just  alluded,and  the  bit- 
[  ter  intermixtnrea  with  them  of  party  spirit— oapopa^ 
Ian  but  no  sooner  had  the  exciting  cause  been  renioV" . 
ed  by  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  than  Uie  real  clia^ 
racter  of  his  Majesty  shone  torth  in  all  ka  tmeluatfe, 
and  no  Sovereign  has  been  sinee  moie  popolar«  or 
more  deaenredly  so,  than  George  IV.  . 

In  adverting  to  the  marriage  and  its  coateqnenees, 

an  important  i>erio«l  has  been  passed  over,  when  tlu;  ■ 
Prince  of  \V.tle$  was  placed  in  a  delicate  and  trying  . 
situation.  We  uHude  to  the  years  1788  and  1789,  when 
George  ill.  was  first  afBicted  with  that  malady  which 
for  a  time  incapaciuted  him  from  exercising  the 
functions  of  ssvereigoty,  and  which  at  a  Sttbse^aanti 
period  secluded  him  at  Windsor,  for  several  years, 
to  the  hoor  of  his  demise.  It  is  of  course  well  known 
that  the  oppusuion  of  tlint  day,  headed  by  Mr.  Fox, 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  obuin  an  onrestrictcd  ' 
Regency  ioi  the  PcipiM  ^  Walai^  urging  it  as  a  mm^ 
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of  rfgiit  ippertalkiing  to  die  iltoitioii  of  the  heir 

Hpparent.  This  doctrine  was  successfully  resisted  by 
the  Premier,  iMr.  Pitt,  and  his  colleagues,  who  ob- 
tained lar^e  majorities  in  Parliament  for  their  bill, 
ijominaiirig  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Regent,  but  re- 
stricting his  powers  in  the  exercise  of  that  high  trust. 
The  Iriah  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  voted  an 
unrestricted  Regency  to  his  RojhI  Highness  by  lai^e 
majorities ;  and  this  marked  difference  between  the 
proceedings  of  the  two  Legislaturts  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  tbeprojeei  of  union,  which  was  after- 
wards, b)  the  tame  fillister,  carried  into  effect  It 
was  understood  that  had  tlic  illness  of  the  Kiiit^  cnii- 
tioued,  and  the  Kegeocy  bill  have  been  in  coosei^uence 
|Mssed,  as  it  must  M've  Deeo,  there  would  have  been 
a  total  change  of  Ministry,  as  Mr.  Fox  and  his  {)arty 
would  have  come  into  office.  The  recovery  of  George 
m.  however,  put  an  end  to  all  further  proceedings 
upnti  the  subject  in  the  English  Pailiiuneiit,  and  of 
course  prevented  the  Prince  of  Wales  t Vom  assuming 
the  Regency  of  Ireland,  in  pursuance  of  the  address 
voted  by  hoih  Houses  of  the  Irish  Lei;;l5latur€. 

The  same  question,  it  is  well  known,  caiue  on  again 
io  181 1,  in  consequence  of  that  unhappy  roalatly  again 
seizing  George  the  Third,  from  which  his  Majesty 
never  recovered.  The  Irish  Parliament  had  then 
long  ceased  to  exist,  and  Mr.  Percival,  the  then  Pre* 
inier,  and  his  colleagues  in  administi-ation«  adopting 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  proposed  a  t»ll  for  conferring 
the  Megency  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  under  nearly 
similar  restrictions  to  those  contained  in  tliat  trial  of 
1789,  which  was  oUimately  agreed  to  by  conriderable 
Tii;  ■|»riik-s  in  holh  houses — some  who  were  still  livins;, 
hut  theu  in  opposition,  such  as  Lord  GreoviUe  and 
others,  still  adhering  to  their  former  opimon^  »nd 
supporting  the  measure  of  the  uilministration  ;  and 
others  (Lord  Grey  kc.,^  who  had  oi);)ased  it  in  IZS'J, 
still  maintaining  also  tndr  former  opinions.  The 
Prince  then  assumed  till  tlie  powers  of  li:  ;;ency,  on 
ih'j  behalf  of  his  royal  fatlicr,  and  was  styled  Prince 
Hegent.  Those  restrictions  expired  in  1812,  when 
the  I'rince  became  to  all  intents  a!,d  purposes  the 
sovereign  of  the  empire,  and  so  continued  until 
he  actually  ascended  the  throne  as  King,  on  the 
demise  of  his  royal  father,  on  the  29th  January,  182U. 
The  Prince  Regent  having  been  by  the  restrictions 
prevented  from  creating  any  new  Peers  in  dignity,  it 
is  well  known  thu  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  unre* 
fltricted  right,  in  this  respect,  was  to  advanee  Lord 
Welliii^ioii  (now  Dakc)  in  the  Peerage,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  successful  career  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  glorious  terroiDation  of  the  war  in  1815,  by  the 
ever  memorable  battle  of  Watcrlno ,  sluds  a  hutre 
over  the  Regency  which  enrolls  it  amidst  the  brightest 
pages  of  the  history  of  this  empire.  We  must  now 
go  back  a  little,  to  retrace  some  circumstances  which 
tortk  place  in  an  earlier  period  of  the  war.  George 
III.  hitl  refused  therepeated  solicitations  of  the  Prince 
<  i'  Wales  to  confer  upon  liim  any  military  rank,  his 
Kayai  Highness  only  holding  thai  of  Colonel  of  what 
was  called  his  own  regiment*  When  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  with  France  commenced  in  180.>,  followed 
by  a  threat  of  invasion,  the  Prince  expressed  great 
anxiety  to  have  a  militaiy  appointment  equal  to  his 
rank ;  and  a  correspondence  of  some  length  took  place 
upon  the  subject  between  his  Royal  Highness  and  the 
King,  the  Duke  of  York,  then  Coinn>:<n(Ier-in-Chier, 
and  Mr.  Addington,  then  Prime  Minister,  which  was 
subse(|<iently  piiblished.  The  sentiments  expressed 
bv  tlu;  Piiiii  i;  on  this  ociiision.  wei  e  in  the  highest 
degree  honorable  to  him.  In  a  letter  to  the  Kiu^,  his 
natural  ailvoeate,"  as  his  royal  Highness  called  his 
Mnju'siy,  the  Prince  displayed  tke  greatett eloquence 
anU  warmth  of  pairioiisra. 


«IasV  said  his  Royal  Highness, 'to  be  dlowed 

to  display  the  best  energies  of  my  character,  to  shed 
the  lastdrop  of  my  blood  in  support  of  your  Majesty's 
person,  erown  and  dignity ;  for  this  is  not  a  war  for 
empire,  glory  or  dominion,  but  for  existence.  In  this 
contest  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects  have  been  called  on ;  it  would  therefore  little 
become  me,  who  am  theiirst,and  who  stand  at  the 
very  footstool  of  the  throne,  to  remain  a  tame,  an  idle» 
and  a  lifeless  spectator  of  the  mischiefs  which  threat* 
en  us,  uncooscioiis  of  the  danger  which  surrounds  tts» 
and  indifferent  to  the  eonseqoenees  whieb  may  follow. 
Hanover  is  lost — Englatul  is  menaced  with  invasion— i 
Ireland  is  in  rebelUon — Europe  is  at  the  fuot  of  France. 
At  soeh  a  moment,  the  Prinee  of  Wales,  yielding  to 
none  of  yotir  servants  in  zeal  and  devotion — to  none  of 
your  subjects  in  duty—to  none  of  your  children  iu 
tenderness  and  aSeetion->prcsoroes  to  approach  yon* 
and  again  to  repeat  those  otters  w  hicli  he  has  alreadv 
made  through  your  Majesty 's  Ministers.  A  feeling 
of  honest  antbition,  a  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  myself 
and  my  family,  and,  nbove  all,  the  fear  of  sinking  in 
the  estiniaU(in  of  that  gallant  army  which  may  bQ 
the  support  of  yoar  Majesty's  Crowii,  tiiiil  my  bss( 
hope  hereafter,  command  me  to  persevere  and  to  as- 
sure your  Majesty,  with  all  humility  and  respect,  that^ 
conscious  of  the  justice  of  my  elaim,^no  human  power  ' 
can  ever  induce  me  to  relinquish  it.  Allow  me  to 
say,  sir,  that  I  am  bound  to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct 
by  every  motive  dear  to  me  as  a  man  and  sacred  to 
me  as  a  Prince.  Ought  I  not  to  come  forward  iu  ^ 
moment  of  unexampled  difRoulty  and  danger Ought 
I  not  to  share  in  the  glory  of  victory,  when  I  have 
every  thing  to  lose  b^  defeat.  The  highest  places  io 
your  Majesty's  serviee  are  filled  by  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Ilayal  family ;  tome  alone  no  place 
is  assigned ;  I  am  not  thought  worthy  to  be  even  the 
junior  Major-Qeneral  of  your  army.  If  I  could  sub- 
mit in  silence  to  such  indignities,  I  should  indei  d  de- 
serve such  treatment  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
your  enemies,  and  my  own,  that  I  am  entirely  inca- 
pable of  those  exertions  w  hich  my  birth  and  the  eir-. 
cumstances  of  the  times  peculiarly  call  for.  Stand- 
ing S'l  near  the  Throne,  when  I  am  debased  the 
cause  of  Royalty  is  wounded.  I  cannot  sink  in  public 
opinion,  without  the  participation  of  your  Majesty  in 
my  degradation.  Thei  efore  every  motive  of  private 
feeling  and  public  duty  induces  me  to  implore  your 
Majesty  to  review  your  deeisinn,  and  to  place  me  in 
tlial  silualiou  w  hich  my  birth,  the  duties  of  n^y  station, 
the  example  of  my  predecessorsj  and  the  expectalioua 
of  the  people  of  England  entitle  me  to  claim.** 

Tlu  se  were  sentiments  wortliy  of  the  fleir  appa- 
rent of  Britain,  worthy  of  the  future  Sovereign  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  was  not,  however,  thought  expe- 
dient to  rest  any  of  the  respnnsibiliiy  of  command  upon 
the  Heir  u|)parent,  and  his  lioyal  Highness  was  com- 
pcUed  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  his  father's  Gov- 
ernment. At  this  peiiod,  the  Prince  was  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  Ministry,  and  the  King  and  he  werii 
not  upon  the  best  terms;  but  in  ISOl,  a  cordial  recon- 
ciliation took  Jilaee  between  ihem.  It  is  curious  and 
highly  gratifying  to  ol)5er\e  the  contrast  between  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  Prince,  and  no  doubt,  with  great 
truth,  of  tiie  then  situation  of  this  country,  and  of 
Kiirope,  with  the  bright  and  brilliant  change  that  sub- 
sequently  took  place,  under  the  ausjiici  s  of  the  same 
Prince,  when  ioxested  wiih  the  attributes  of  Sover- 
eignty, tt  is  also  eorious  to  observe  the  change  that 
li;«d  l.ikm  place  in  the  sentiments  of  his  Royal  Highr- 
nesE,  between  the  periods  of  1789  and  1811«  respecU 
ing  the  formation  of  a  Ministry.  At  the  former  pe« 
rio-'.  had  the  Rpfjency  taken  place,  the  Ministry 
uuuiil  Uuve  b.eeo  (Ji^uissed.  to  make  room  for  theiV 
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oftpoifhiU ;  bat,  irv  1811,  the  Pitt  party  (the  Minister 
bimaelf,  m  well  as  his  {;reat  opponent.  Fox,  having 
been  some  years  dead,)  being  then  in  power,  and 
tlite  remains  of  the  Fux  party  l^ing  then  in  opposition, 
viUt  the  addition  of  the  Greenville  party,  the  Uoyal 
dMioe  took  »  different  direction,  and  the  administra- 
llon  remtlDcd  in  power,  by  the  Koyal  command, 
whilst  its  opponents  were  not  a  little  disappointed  iti 
dieir  expectations.  Vaxious  reasons  were  at  the  time 
Mrigneil,  for  this  step,  and,  amongst  others,  one, 
andoubtedly  honoui-able  to  bis  Uoyal  Highness,  naine- 
If ,  that  he  wished,  as  far  as  possible,  iu  the  exercise 
or  Sovereignty,  to  conform  to  what  ha  knew  to  be,  or 
lather  to  have  been,  the  wishes  of  his  Knyal  Parent* 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  at  the  age  ot  for^-nine 
the  Prince  Regent,  like  many  other  individoals, 
thought  tiilferently  with  regard  to  many  subjects,  to 
what  he  had  done  at  twenty-seven  :  add  to  this  that 
tbif  MiDisterato  power  at  the  tine  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness  assuming  the  Regency  were  successfully  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  and  were  generally,  in  consef|uence, 
gtOpular,  whilst  the  opposition,  many  of  whose  gloomy 
predictions  had  been  falsified  by  events,  bud  lost 
gi*ouod  considerably  in  public  estimation.  It  wa^  alsQ 
tinders'.ood  at  the  time,  th:tt  to  some  nf  the  members 
of  the  then  opposition  the  Prince  Regent  had  a  per- 
aonal  dislike.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  continiinnce  in 
office,  by  comnianil  (»f  his  Uoyal  Iliglmess,  of  the  ad- 
nainistration  which  he  found  in  power,  was  undoubt- 
edlj  at  the  time  a  popaltr  measure ;  and  the  glorious 
germination  ofthc  war,  in  t'oiir  yenrs  artcrwrnds,  un- 
doubtedly at  the  time  a  popular  measure  ;  under 
die  auspices  of  the  hue  Lord  Liverpool  who  succeed- 
ed  Mr.  Percival  as  Premier,  after  the  Lnse  assasi- 
nation  of  the  latter  in  1812,  set  the  final  seal  as  it  were 
to  the  jndicioasneiao^  the  eboiee  thus  made  hjr  the 
Prince  Regent 

But  sorrow  is,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  lot  of 
man,  whatever  may  be  his  station  ;  and  our  late  illus- 
trious Sovereign  had  to  encounter  acontiiilerable  share 
of  it.  Without  adverting  again  particularly  to  the 
unhappy  disputes  with  his  Consort,  it  may  be  here 
observed,  th.it  many  circumstances  arose  out  of  tbera, 
oaloulated  to  give  great  pain  to  his  mind,  both  before 
and  after  his  assumption  of  sovereignty  as  Regent  and 
subsequent  accession  to  the  Throne.  But  there  was 
an  only  child ;  and  the  marriage  of  liie  Princess  Char- 
lotte to  a  consort  of  her  own  ehoiee.  Prince  Leopold  of 
8;i\e  C(il)f)iii-f;:,the  '2ilof]\Iiiy,  IHl seemed  to  promise 
felicity  calculated  to  overbalance  tiie  unhappioess  of 
the  parents,  especially  where  there  seemed  a  near 
prospect  of  an  lieir  to  the  Throne.  Alas!  —  shf/it 
kigbted  is  human  vision,  and  fleeting  arc  human  e\- 
lactations!  The  anxiously  looked  for  Prinee  was 
still-born,  and  the  Princess  was  in  a  few  bonrs  num- 
bered with  tbe  dead.  This  meiancboly  event,  ubicii 
tookplaee  on  the  6th  of  November,  1817,  for  a  lime 
as  it  were  pai-alizcd  the  wliolc  n:ui<in  :  n.-ver  was  dis- 
may so  sudden  or  so  general — never  was  national  sor- 
row more  generally  displayed — never  was  national 
mourning  more  in  unison  with  the  melnnclioly  feel- 
ings of  its  Sovereign  at  this  sutbten  bereavement 
ot'liis  own  child.  The  tiemisc  of  Queen  l^barlotte, 
to  whom  his  Royal  Highness  was  affectionately  at- 
tached, followed  soon  afterwards;  and  was  succeded 
byihe  premature  dt  c-.  of  liis  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  that  almost. immediateUr'b^  the  demise  ot 
his  Royal  Parent,  George  II  I.^oifthe  S9th  of  Janoary 
when  his  Uoyal  Hijd>***  ■i'^,  of  course,  succeeded 
to  tbe  Thronei  and  wa^jmroc^imed  on  the  3Ut  of  the 
same  month.  He  war  for  a  time  himself  very  ill, 
i^mOlt  immediately  upon  becoming  King.  Thus  w  as 
hia  Alsjestj  George  IV.  visited     severe  trial,^and 


in  the  course  o(  a  very  few  years  had  to  encounter 
painful  calamities,  which  tended  greatly  to  balance^the 
gratulation  arising  from  the  successful  terminatioa 
of  the  war,  so  far  as  the  private  feelings  of  the  Mon- 
arch could  be  separated,  as  they  must  be  in  speaking 
of  the  inditidual,  from  tboso  teoiaUoiM  which  ahao 
from  gratifying  puMo  events. 

Let  us  now  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  tora  back 
a  little,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  and  repeating  OOO 
or  two  stories  which  were  in  circulation  respecting 
the  alleged  conduct  of  his  late  Majesty  to  Prince  Leo> 
pold.  It  was  said,  a  short  time  before  the  marriage  oC 
the  Prince  w  ith  the  PrinoessCharioite,  that  his  Majea* 
ty,  then  Prince  Regent,  had  conceived  a  great  peiN> 
sooai  dislike  towards  him,  and  behaved  to  him  in  a 
manner  in  unison  with  sueh  dtstaste.  Kow  the  faeti 
of  the  case  were  essentially  difTci  ent ;  tlicy  reflected 
tbe  highest  honor  upon  tbe  Prince  Regent.  It  is,  of 
course,  well  known  that  Prinee  Leopold  was  not  ori^' 
ginaiiy  the  consort  of  his  choice  for  his  (hunhter,  at! 
the  diplomatic  arrangements  having  been  previously 
made,  and  aotnally  pobUshed,  arith  a  view  to  the  union 
of  tlie  Princess  Clirirlotte  vpith  the  Hereditary  Prince 
ot  (Jrange,  w  ho  came  over  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  his  addresses  to,  as  it  was  then  sopposedt 
his  intended  bride.  Through  some  cause  or  other, 
or  caprice,  the  Princess  took  a  dislike  to  the  Priiic« 
of  Orange,  or  rather  she  had  seen  Prince  Leopold, 
and  preferred  bim.  Now,  what  was  the  conduct  of 
her  father  upon  that  occasion  ?  Remembering  his  own 
ill-fated  match,  he  refused  to  control  her  wishes  on  a 
subject  involving  her  happiness  through  life,  sent  foe 
Prinee  Leopold  to  England,  and  received  him  with 
kind  and  even  affectionate  attacbment,  placing  his 
purse  at  tite  disposal  of  the  Prince  in  the  most  genev^- 
ous  yet  delicate  manner.  Another  report  was  also 
circulated  of  a  quart  el  between  Iiis  lat'-  Majesty  and 
Prince  Leopold,  in  consequence  of  tbe  latter  paying  a 
viiit  to  the  late  Queen  Caroline,  af^er  her  return  to 

Kngland.  1'he  fact  was  simiily  tliis:  it  is  wt  ll  kunvsii 
that  Prince  Leopold,  allowed  some  time  to  elapse  altev 
the  Queen's  arnval  before  he  paid  the  visit  alluded  to, 
and  in  OOnsequence  of  that  circumstance,  tbe  King 
said  that  if  the  Prince  had  immediately  visited  his 
roother-in*law,  it  would  have  been  thought  a  mere 
matter  of  course  ;  but  liavitig  waited  snnictinie  het'nro 
he  paid  the  visit  it  appealed  as  if  he  had  fust  endea> 
voured  to  ascertain  tbe  course  of  tbe  popular  current, 
^ai\  then  attempted  to  increase  tlie  tiilc  in  0[<pfisiuoii 
to  the  King.  Is  it  llien  to  he  wondered  at  iliat  li»e 
King,  after,  perhaps,  feeling  surprise  that  Prinee 
Leopold  had  npt  visited  his  mnther-ln-law  on  her  ar* 
rival,  should  feel  astonished  and  hurt  that  the  Prince 
should  at  Icng'h  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  Queen,  when 
she  was  set  up  as  the  idol  of  the  mob,  and  the  grea^ 
Lst  exertion  had  been  made,  unhappily,  for  the  mc^ 
ment,  witli  too  much  success,  to  excite  a  popular 
odmtn  against  the  King?  But  his  Majesty,  though 
s^rimttimes,  like  other  individuals,  impatient  and  irrita- 
ble, yet  I  ke  other  tenipeis  of  tlie  same  nature,  tht; 
cause  of  temporaiy  impatience  was  soon  forgotleu, 
and  their  momentaiy  impulse  was  succeeded  by  thoao 
iVeliiigs  of  gorii]  ui!i, kindness  and benevoleoee  which 
always  predominated  in  his  mind. 

The  Coronation  of  the  King  took  placeon  the  19th 
of  July,  IS'21.  Inlhesanjc  )car,  snbxtpient  to  this 
event,'  his  Majesty  visited  Ireland  and  Hanover,  ami 
in  the  following  year  went  to  Scotland.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  in  every  part  of  his  dotniniona 
his  Majesty  was  received  with  loud  and  general  ao- 
claroatmns;  whilst  the  personal  eondnet  of  the  King 
was  every  where  eminently  calculated  to  win  ainl  a»- 
sui-e  the  aficctiouate  attacbmcQt  of  his  lobjeois.  It 
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would  be  needlett  and  mperflttoat  to  through  a 
deuil  of  pablio  ewnti  duriof  the  last  few  jrara  of  hit 

Majesty's  life,  m  they  form  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Etmpire^  but  are  not  naturally  inoiudedin  a  biographi- 
cal Mcetra  of  the  King,  except  ao  far  aa  hit  Miijeity 
was  personally  concerned  in  them,  am!  this  part  of 
the  aoigeet  of  coune  admiu  of  but  little  oarraUve, 
nor  ean  the  indlfidnal  eoodact  of  Kingi^  m  thii  re- 
spect,  be  in  general  accurately  known  or  justly  appre- 
dated  till  many  years  hare  elapsed  after  their  depar- 
ture from  this  transitory  seene  of  existence.  1 1  i  s  suf- 
iieient  lo  observe,  that  the  sagacity  of  his  late  Majes- 
ty, as  Prince  Uegent  or  as  the  reigning  Sovereign,  has 
been  eminently  displayed  in  his  ehoiee  and  selection 
of  Ministers,  and  in  the  general  direction  of  the  i)uh- 
licaftaiisof  the  Empire;  whilst  the  private  acu  of 
his  Majesty,  in  relieving;  distress,  in  patronising  works 
of  genius,  of  art,  and  ot  taste,  and  in  vanoas  demon- 
strations of  kindness  and  benevolence  towards  num- 
berless individuals,  have  placed  his  private  churaciL-r 
ia  the  most  amiable  and  exalted  point  of  view.   It  is 
highly  gratifying  also  to  observe,  that  as  his  Majesty 
advanced  in  life  those  feelings  and  that  disposition 
were  more  and  more  operative,  proviog,  as  iliisdoes, 
that  they  were  prompted  and  heightened  hf  senti- 
meiits  and  principles  of  n  much  liighereastanadq;roe 
t^an  mere  worldly  considerations. 

We  are  now  compelled,  with  painfal  feelings,  to 
advanee  to  the  last  and  closing  scene  of  life.  'I'he 
eoDstitutioa  of  his  late  Majestjr  was  naturally  strong;, 
and  seemed  to  promise  eonstderabte  length  of  lite, 
which,  indeed,  has  been  allotted  to  his  predecessors 
on  the  throne.  It  may  be  said  that  68  is  an  age  which 
oomparatiTely  trat  few  human  beings  liire  to  obtain; 
yet  his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  general,  had  fondly  hop- 
od  that  tbeir  Sovereign  might  yet  be  S||>ared  for  seve- 
ral years  longer.  His  Majesty  was  a  litde  indisposed 
iu  March  last,  but  it  was  believed  merely  to  arise  from 
a  slight  cold,  and  towards  the  latter  enil  of  the  month 
the  King  waa.  supposed  to  be  quite  reeovered,  and 
went  out  as  usual.  In  a  few  days,  however,  an  unfa- 
vorable change  took  place  in  his  Majesty's  health, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  unusual  severity  of  tlie 
weather;  but  at  the  commencement  of  April  no  dan- 
ger was  apprehended,  liiough  rumours  of  a  ditierent 
natui  e  obtained  cirvulation;  and  by  Easter  Sunday 
(tlie  Uth  of  April)  the  King  was  supposed  to  be  agpn in 
nearly  recovered.   But  once  more  these  favorable 
anticipations  were  dashed  to  the  ground;  the  King's 
illness  returned  on  the  Monday  night  following,  it  in- 
aeased  the  next  day,  and,  still  continuing,  it  was 
thought  advisable  on  Thursday,  the  15lh,  by  Sir  II. 
Ualford  and  Sir  M.J.  Tierney,  his  Majesty's  physi- 
cians, to  issue  a  Bulletin,  statiiig,  that  the  King  had 
had  »  bilious  attack,  ni  companied  by  emburi  assineiit 
in  breatlting.  The  celebration  of  ^is^lajesiy/s  birUi- 
day,  levee,  ami  the  drawingwrooro,  wefe  in  otSlUle- 
quence  postponed,  for  u  fortnight,  but  no  suspicion 
was  entertained  by  the  public  iu  general  of  the  liiog's 
Mttl  disorder. 

It  was  not  tliooght  necessary  to  issue  another  Bul- 
letin till  the  following  Monday,  the  19ih  of  AprU, 
when  it  was  annooneed  that  his  Majesty  continued  to 
giifter  froia  embarmssment  in  his  breathing. — 
There  was  again  an  interval  till  Thursday,  the  'i'id, 
ivhen  another  Bulletin  was  issued,  containing  only  the 
emphatic  words,  "The  King  is  better,"  an  announce- 
n^ent  which  was  re-edioed  in  the  same  words,  at  the 
Government  Office  during  the  next  day,  and  which 
was  received  with  great  and  hearifcli  joy,  Hut  the 
rumours  in  circulation  continued  to  be  ot  u  very  unfa- 
Yomble  nature,  and  they  tended  greatly  to  damp  the 
•llMfiMtieo  wkiAh  otkervuf  would  bava  keen  foil  at 


the  annotmeement  in  the  last  me&tioaed  Bulletin,  ea- 
pecially  as  there  was  no  contradietion  of  tkoae  report^ 
which  were  relied  upon  as  authoritative;  whilst,  oa 
the  eootrary,  some  eireomstaneea  tmufired  thro«h 
private  ehanoela  that  (ended  to  eonfiim  them.  On 
Saturday,  however,  the  24th,  another  Bulletin  atv- 
nounced'  that  the  King  had  passed  two  good  nigbM 
and  eoottnoed  better,  and  thoa  there  was  again  a  ti^ 
vorable  augury. 

His  xMajesty's  medical  advisers  were,  however,  una- 
ble to  pronounce  the  disappearance  of  every  unfiraa* 

rable  symptom.  I'he  real  nature  of  the  King's  di»- 
order,  was,  in  truth,  as  is  generally  the  case,  not  for 
some  time  made  known,   it  waa  suppoaed  to  be  of  a 

s[iasra(Hlic  cliurHcler,  and  therefore  capable  of  beine 
removed,  but  at  length  it  could  no  longer  be  conceal^ 
ed  that  the  'eomplaint  waa  a  confirmed  dropsy,  acU 
miitinu;,  at  bis  iMiijesty's  advanced  age,  of  no  cure, 
altlioni;li  itstatat  icrmioatiun  might,  perhaps,  by  mo- 
(lie^l  skill,  be  delayed.  It  was  at  length  fouoid  expo* 
dieiii  to  issue  regular  daily  Bulletins,  and  to  show 
them  in  state  at  St.  James's  Palace.  Still,  however^ 
up  to  the  1st  May,  these  announcements,  iliough  stat* 
ing  occasional  emburrassmentsin  his  Majesty's  breatb» 
ing,  were  in  general  favorable,  mentioiung  refreshing 
sleep,  and  alleviation  of  symptOOlg.  Daring  the  ao^ 
ceeding  week  the  Bulletins  were  not  so  satisfactory,  aa 
though  some  of  them  announced  comfortable  oigbta 
and  mitigation  of  symptoms,  yet  others  were  of  a  con- 
trary character;  and  that  of  ikutt  8th  of  May,  though 
stating  that  the  King  had  had  a  comfortable  nig^t, 
with  some  hours  of  sleep,  yetits  concluding  words^ 
tJiathis  Majesty 'a  symptoma  eontinued  the  sam»— 
were  of  a  nature  which  dashed  to  the  ground  tisn  ! 
hopes  tliat  llie  first  part  of  the  Bulletin  had  seenied 
to  i-aise,  and  appeared  but  too  clearly  to  conbrm  th^ 
apprehensions  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Klng^  dis- 
order, whilst  the  private  accounts  were  all  of  agloomr 
character,  and  these  again  derived  additional  con.ir- . 
mation  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  next  day,  Sunday,  th* 
'Jth  of  May,  which,  after  announcing  that  the  King 
had  passed  a  tranquil  night,  concluded  by  making  use 
of  the  remarkable  words — "His  Majesty's  symptoms 
ai"c  essentially  the  same."   This  notifieation  tended 
in  agreat  degree  to  confirm  the  public  opinion  us  tb 
the  nature  of  Im  Majesty's  disuiiler;  and  though  it 
appears  that  tbe  Kin;,'  bimself  expected  an  early  ro- 
oovery,  a  circuiublaace  by  no  iiicans  unusual,  yet  his 
Majea^Hl  medical  advisers  gave  no  favorable  opinion. 
It  became,  indeed,  too  evident  to  be  denied,  that 
whatever  symptoms  of  mitigation  might,  from  tinu: 
to  lime,  present  themselves,  the  real  disordercontiiuv 
c(l  the  same,  wliiist  his  Majesty's  condition  became 
every  day  less  and  less  able  to  encounter  it.  Nothing, 
was  left  undone  by  the  King's  attendant  physicians 
that  experience  or  skill  could  suggest;  and  at  au  io'. 
'terview  whieh  hia  Majesty  had  intli,his  sister,  tbe 
Dutchess  of  Gloucester,  on  Saturday,  tlie  I8ih  of, 
May,  the  King,  in  the  course  ot*  a  long  eooversation  . 
with  heKRuyal  Highness,  said,  M  stated  in  a  paper 
the  Sunday  follow  ing,  that  in  consequence  of  the  nie»-  i 
sures  taken  by  his  medical  attendants,  he  had  expert-  i 
enced  great  relief  from  the  embarrasiment  of  bKeath-J 
ing,  and  other  unfavorable  symptomis.  ^ 
The  Bulletina  of  the  succeeding  week,  up  to  the  j 
16th  of  May,  were  nearly  of  the  same  character  as  ' 
tlieir  predecessors,  and  the  apparent  fluctuations  at 
this  period  in  the  lying's  disorder,  strongly  call  to  minit 
the  slate,  for  some  lime,  of  his  Majcstjr^  brother, tlw 
late  lamented  Duke  (  t'^cik,  who,  fw  a  cousiileruble 
period  lingered  on  w.th  simiUr  altematioiMoj;  jniti*' 
ratted  qrraptoms  and  favowdde  hopes,  ami  chyqges  for 
Uiewocie.  Tbepuke^tafl^htd,iwatiiiif^tfaeaaai« 
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tonfidehce  in  his  recovery  that  prevailed  in  the  mind  I 
of  bis  Majestv,  Bat  by  Uus  time  tba  true  nature  of  the  | 
Ring^  diaoroer  became  fenerally  known;  and  when  I 

ft  trunspircd  that  his  ^rajcsty's  legs  liail  been  ptine- 
aired,  and  the  operation  repeated,  Uiere  was  ot  course 
an  end  of  all  hope  of  permanent  reeovery,  thoogh  no 
me  could  venture  la  anticipue  how  long  the  i-oys! 
safi'erer  might  linger,  or  how  soon  the  disoixler  might 
be  lotallr  terminated*  Hia  Majesty  himself,  indeed, 
be.::^:ia  to  lose  cnnfi<lencc;  but  still,  such  is  tbe  nature 
of  this  disorder,  that  gleams  of  hope  shot  tbrlli,  and 
(he  ease  was  not  altogether  given  np  as  desperate. 

The  following  week  his  Majesty  appeared  belter; 
bat  unfortunately,  though  the  punctures,  which 
threatened  gangrene,  almost  miraeulously  healed, 
yet  the  real  clmrMcier  of  tlie  disoiiler  reniaim  d  the 
same,  and  the  strength  of  the  King's  conslitutiou  was 
evidentif  waning.  But  the  true  indicatibn  of  the 
King's  state  was  to  be  found  in  the  Message  sent  by 
his  Majesty  to  both  Houses  ot  Parliament,  ou  Mon- 
day, the  '24ih  of  May,  staling  that  severe  inilisposi- 
tioa  rendered  it  inconverjient  and  painful  for  bis  Ma- 
jesty to  si^  with  his  own  hand  those  public  lustru- 
menty  which  required  the  Sign  Manuel.  It  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  very  recent  notoriety,  that  an  act 
WHS  passed,  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the 
following  Sauitday,  authorising  a  Stamp  to  he  issued, 
instead  of  the  lloyal  Signature,  by  Commissioners 
fttthorised  for  that  purpose,  in  the  presence  of,  and 
by  command  of  his  Majesty,  whose  powers  of  mind 
had  never  in  llie  least  tailed  biro  during  bis  iilncsss 
tltougli  enfeebled  and  infirm  in  body.  The  Bulleiius 
tliis  w  ct  k  were  rather  of  a  favorable  character  than 
qUierwise,  but  the  recurrence  oftlie  ominous  words 
St  their  close,  that  his  Majesty's  symptoma  had  on* 
<1er};one  no  change,  proved  the  fact  of  the  unal- 
tered nature  of  the  disorder;  whilst  his  Majesty's 
Message,  as  well  as  the  most  aathentie  accounts,  un- 
happily also  proved,  that  the  disease  was,  in  a  degree, 
much  worse,  inasmuch  as  the  constiluliun  of  the  ruyal 
patient  became  every  day  leas  able  Uk  lietr  op  ^^ainst 
it.  Tlie  Ilulletins  of  the  succeeding  week,  up  to  the 
Cth  of  June,  merely  detailed,  as  it  were,  appearances; 
but  that  of  Saturday,  the  Sth  of  June,  statingthat  the 
King  itad  been  embarrassed  considerably  in  his  respi- 
ration daring  the  night,  and  that  his  Majesty  had  had 
but  liltle  rest,  was  calculated  (cautiously  worded  aa 
these  documents  always  have  been)  to  lead  to  an  im- 
pression which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  produced  by  it — 
that  the  King's  disorder  was  very  m  ar  a  fatal  termi- 
nation—«wl  this  belief  unhappily  proved  to  be  too 
trae. 

It  is  highly,  though  painfully  interesting,  at  such  a 
crisis,  to  record,  it  possible,  what  was  said  by  the 
Royal  SnfPerer,  the  King  still  preserving  entire,  all 
ttie  faculties  of  his  mind.  We  have  already  staled, 
tliat  on  Monday  morning,  (the  31  st  of  May,)  his  Ma- 
jesty expressed  liimself  with  his  charaeteristie  equa> 
iiiinity  to  one  of  his  earliest  and  dearest  friends,  re- 
marking; that  it  had  been  proposed  to  call  in  additional 
inedicaf  tdviee,  but  that  he  was  satisfied  the  disease 
could  not  be  arrested,  and  tliat  every  thing  was  done 
to  mitigate  his  anj^uisb  that  art  could  suggest.  To  an 
obsermtran  relative  to  Ministerial  changes,  his  Ma- 
jesty replied:  "Come,  let  us  not  talk  of  politics,  I  have 
done  witli  them,  and  I  am  sure  every  thing  will  go 
on  weU*"  The  King's  voice  was  firm,  the  telf-pos- 
lession  and  suaviiy  of  his  manner  unimpaired,  and  bis 
Majesty  expressed  himself  as  enjoying  the  reflection 
of  never  having  intentionally  wronged  or  injured  any 
individual.  Nothing  can  be  more  consolatory  to  anv 
person  at  the  close  of  his  earthlv  existence  than  sach 

ftieie^tabMrMBttythiof  M  non  gnU^ing  to 


a  nation  than  the  knowledge  that  its  Sovereign  oooU 
at  the  termination  of  a  long  life,  consoientiously  lay 
his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  so  express  himself.  T»  • 

what  has  been  just  Statexi,  it  has  been  elsewhere  ad- 
ded, that  his  Maiesty  had  repeated  conversations  witli 
his  sister,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Dodiess  oCGtoo^ 
cestcr,  in  the  course  of  which  the  King  gave  instroo- 
ttoiis  as  to  arrangements  after  his  demise,  and  repeats 
ediy  said,  Now  mind  what  I  say,  do  not  forget  Vkf . 
ii:  inuti^ns."  The  Illustrious  Suft'erer,  however, 
never  lost  his  equanimity,  and  conversed  with  others 
in  the  most  cheerful  way  on  ordinary  aubjeets.  His  . 
Majesty  said  nothing  to  iliem  implymg  a  eoosehwa* 
uess  of  danger,  or  rather  any  apprehension;  but,  of 
coarse,  the  wishes  he  liad  expressed  with  regard  to 
arrangements  after  his  demise,  showed  that  the  King, 
w  as  perfectly  aware  of  the  precarioosneasof  hia  state, 
and  diat  he  might  be  very  aooo  wmmoned  tonnoiher 
scene  of  existence. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  Sth  of  June,  and  on 
the  succee^g  Sunday,  a  change  took  PlMC  in  hia 
Majesty's  state  greatly  for  the  worse.  Stupor  wa»- 
succeeded  by  intense  pain,  and  the  King  was  evident- 
ly suffering  much.  Another  rally,  however,  took 
place,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  his  Alajesty  was  bet- 
ter, but  no  hope  remained  of  recovery.  The  phrase, 
that  no  hope  remained,  seems  somewhat  at  \  iriat  LC 
with  the  protracted  existence  of  the  Boyal  suli'erer 
for  nearly  three  weeks  tongen  hot  the  mehneholy 
truth  is,  that  thou-h  life  was  prolonged,  and  some 
seemingly  llattering  indicationa  presented  them- 
selves, the  force  and  fatal  nature  of  tlie  disorder  re- 
inuineil,  and  though  even  the  Physicians  were  them- 
selves for  a  lime  almost  deceived,  yet  soon  the  fatal 
termination  was  to  mock  all  human  estimates  and 
calculations.  The  public,  however,  read  with  aston- 
ishment the  13ull(!tiiis  of  sevci-al  succeeding  days,  an» 
nouncing  that  his  Majesty's  respiration  was  less  em- 
barrassed, tliat  ilie  King  had  experienced  considers* 
ble  relief,  etc.;  and  on  the  l4lh  iusU  it  was  even  sup- 
posed that  a  decidedly  favorable  change^  had  taken 
place  in  his  Majesty's  state;  and  in  various  shape* 
public  congratulations  would  have  been  put  forth,  on 
a  subject  so  U^ly  gratifying,  had  there  beea  but  a 
solid  foundation  for  the'  supposition.  The  fact  was» 
that  his  Majesty's  respiration  became  evidently,  and 
actually  belter,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  ap- 
peared to  be  considerably  alleviated.  It  was  natural^ 
therefore,  to  hare  the  roost  cheering  anticipations, 
from  tliis  apparently  favorable  cbai>ge,  and  every 
royal  subject  cheerfully  concurred  in  carrying  to  the 
utmost  hopes  of  that  deserip6on.  The  general  and 
bij^h  cs'imalion  in  vhich  the  King's  character  wis 
held — the  hope  that  he  would  be  still  spared  to  the 
ardent  wishes  of  his  people— all  conenrred  In  inducing 
the  hope,  that  the  apptrent  change  was  *  real  im>* 
provement. 

'  The  whole  of  Monday,  the  11th,  was  passed  inn 

tranquil  and  comfortable  state,  his  Majesty's  respira- 
tion continued  easy,  and  the  lloyal  patient  felt  belter. 
The  sncoeeding  night  was  a  good  one,  and  again  the 
Kinp;'s  respiration  continued  easy,  and  his  Afajesty 
felt  better.  It  was,  indeed,  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
the  King  enjoyed  some  sound  sleep  on  MondaT  night, 
and  that  it  was  the  best  night  his  >Iaje8ty  had  passed 
since  the  commencement  of  his  indisposition.  With 
these  favor^e  symptoms  and  indications,  who  was 
there  that  was  not  induced  to  draw  the  most  favora- 
ble inferences?  And,  whatever  might  be  the  real 
opinions  of  his  Msjesty's  physicians,  or  of  the  IQag^ 
Ministers,  nothing  was  stated  that  could  tend  to  eouiw 
teract  these  impressions.  His  Majesty  was  supposed 
toliivedewifed«asit  wfr^  I4»  pbyiMawb  «M 
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hart  got  the  start  of  their  knowle<lge  in  their  profea- 
sion,  great  as  it  is  univerully  acknowledged  to  be.  It 
Unfortunately,  however,  appeared  that  a  new  enemy 
had  taken  the  field,  in  the  shape  of  a  harHssing  and 
exhausting  caugh,  and  thoo^h  this  is  sotntiimes  beoe- 
fieiaty  aa  reUevnig  the  eonstitution  from  offensive  mat- 
ter—the nucleus  or  ftinialas  of  diseaie—- and  though 
it  was  fondly  hoped  that  such  was  the  case  with  his 
Majesty,  and  this  hope  continued  even  for  a  few  divs 
-^et  it  nnhapptly  ultimately  turned  out  faUaeious. — 
The  King's  constitotion  had  been  always  naturally 
strong;  but  advanced  age  atu!  disease  will,  of  coni  si', 
wear  out  the  strongest*  and  the  more  the  atreogth  ot 
any  ooniltitatloa  beeomea  on  the  wane,  the  leas  able 
kmof  coui"8e,to  cotitf  tul  with  the  attacks  of  disease. 
A  violent  cough,  under  such  circurostanoesy  tends  to 
eshanst  and  weaken  viiboat  any  spring  or  renovating 
power  bein;;  left  in  the  constitution  to  rt[>:tif  its  i  av- 
ages,  and  this  waa  unhappily  the  cose  with  our  late 
ranreign. 

But  the  pi-atifying  intelligence  of  the  improvement 
in  the  Kind's  heahti  had  continued  for  seveml  days, 
ll  was  not  merely  the  ofUuial  bulleiius,  out  private 
eommunieations  concurred  with  them  in  representing 
ttiat  improvement ;  and,  in  fact,  the  dropsical  effusion 
liad  so  rapidly  diminislied,  that  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  were  entertained;  and  had  his  Majesty's  con- 
stitotion retained  strength  enough  to  combat  with  the 
disease,  these  hopes  would  probably  have  been  i:;rai- 
iBed ;  but  it  was  not  to  be;  and  soon  another  change 
took  place,  whiob  substituted  for  hope  the  roost  poig- 
nsiit  feelhigs  of  apprebention.  The  bulletins  which 
had  daring  the  week  eiuliti;.^  the  l9th  inst.  bi  eu  cnn- 
stantiy  favourable,  until  the  last,  that  of  the  day  inst 
mentioned,  were  now  soeeeeded  by  others  of  aJiliVt-- 

esit  character.    A  (li.stn  ssini;  cough,  accompanied  bv 
great  expectoration,  hail  c(jrac  on ;  it  increased  in 
Spite  of  every  possible  effort  of  medical  skill;  it  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  the  Ro^al  Patient, already  too 
much  enfeebled,  and  the  bulletitis,  and  private  com- 
iqpnieations  of  this  week,  up  to  the  fatal  event  of  this 
IDOrni'i.,',  otily  varied  the  plirase,  sliowinp;  the  contin- 
ual exltaustiou  of  the  Koyal  yutfcrer.    That  the  Bul- 
letins issued  in  this  case  were  iro\)erfect,  arose  from 
the  nature  of  things,  which  could  not  be  altered  or 
controlled,  especially  by  physicians,  acting  as  it  were 
nader  a  sort  of  double  responsibility — that  w  hich  they 
owe  to  the  government  and  the  public,  and  that  which 
they  were  under  to  their  Royal  ntient.  We  are  now 
brought  near  to  the  last  closing  aeene  of  tlie  earthly 
existence  of  our  late  bebved  monareb;  and  here  we 
rosy  just  paaie  to  observe,  how  littfe  the  last  BuHetins 
of  the  last  two  days,  Thursday  and  Friday,  i)rt  [lai  ed 
the  public  for  this  appalling  event.   The  continuance 
of  his  Majesty's  cough,  and  the  expeetoration,  sleep  at 
intervals  and  great  languor,  were,  it  is  true,  most 
Qnfavc^rable  symptoms,  especially  the  Utter  indication; 
but  tb^y  did  not  seem  to  point  oat  the  ncar'approach 
ctfdaDfjer.    Rut  in  the  lanjjtior,  or.  in  other  words, 
tlie  exhaustion,  or  prostration  of  tlte  strength  of  the 
Qoyal  i^tient,  consisted,  in  reaHly*  the  near  approadi 
a  fatal  termination.    So  long  as  a  certain  portion 
at'  strength  remained,  to  enable  the  SulTcrer  to  con- 
tend wiSi  tbe  diseaie,  and  to  bear  np  against  its  at> 
tacks,  and  its  exacerbations,  so  long  was  life  preserv- 
od:  so  long  as  the  morbid  matter  could  by  an  etfort  of 
the  constitution  be  discharged,  so  long  did  the  vital 
functions  continue  to  be  performed;  but  the'  moment 
that  spring  in  the  eonstitution,  (if  such  a  phrase  may 
be  allowed,^  ceased  to  act,  or  to  operate,  that  instant 
life  was  extinet,  and  the  spirit  fled  to  other  regions. — 
That  his  Majesty's  eonstitution  so  tong  bore  up  against 
lb*  crfMBiliag  allaiolDi  of  iwh  m  dlNiitr,  it  a 


proof  of  its  E^rrat  strength;  hut  there  is  in  all  consfitu* 
tioos  a  period  \vhen  their  strength  gives  way,  and 
this  having  utdiappity  arrived  with  our  late  Sofwelgat 
tiif  icy  hand  of  death  fastened  upon  its  prey. 

Uis  MHjesiy  expired  suddenly,  at  fifteen  minntM- 
past  three  this  moniin|;',  withont  any  struggle  or  emo- 
tion, butcalmiy  resigning  his  spirit  to  his  Creator,  ha 
quitted  the  worid  in  peace,  and  charity,  and  good-will 
with  all  mankind. 

A  ROYAL  VISIT  AT  OTAHEITE. 

BT  CAPTAIir  KOTZXBVm. 

I  !iacl  scarcely  begun  to  make  preparation* 
for  tlie  welcome  of  my  illustrious  guests,  whea 
the  crowding  of  the  people  towards  the  shore 
gave  intimation  of  their  approach.  In  a  fear 
minutes,  a  man,  dressed  in  the  uniform  jacket  of 
an  English  drummer,  and  having  a  curioua 
parti-eoloured  tapagirdle  lomd  bis  waata,  made 
hia  appearance  before  ottur  reaidencc.  In  every 
other  respect  his  attire  was  that  of  nature; 
his  legs  were  adorned  with  tattooed  pataloooit 
and,  upon  turning  hia  back  and  stooping  down* 
he  displayed  a  large  ingeniously  tatooed  com- 
pass, with  the  two-and-thirty  winds  carefully 
depicted  upon  it.  He  held  a  doomout  pallasb 
in  his  hand,  and  had  arrayed  hia  caput  in  the 
glory  of  an  old,  tattered  three-cornered  hat, 
surmounted  by  a  dangling  scarlet  feather.  Our  . 
interpreter  called  him  the  master  of  the  cef»-' 
monies,  though  it  eventually  proved  that  ho 
united  other  oiHccs  in  his  person,  among  which 
were  tiiose  of  chief  cook  and  grand-marshal; 
albeit  his  forte  lay  in  playing  the  ooiirt*fool. — 
There  was  indeed  so  much  vehemence  in  all 
his  acts,  and  motions,  and  gesticulations,  that 
he  might  have  passed  master  as  a  madmatt.*-> 
He  did  not  consider  me  worth  his  attention* 
but,  sans  eeremonie,  Bet  about  prying  into  every 
corner  of  our  habitation.  la  his  train  camo  & 
host  of  serrants,  in  tbe  lifery  nature  had  be* 
stowed  upon  them, — carrying  miscellanies  for 
tbe  convenience  of  his  royal  superiors,  on 
whose  behalf  he  covered  the  floor  with  mats 
and  arranged  every  thing  in  doe  form  and  or- 
der. All  this  was  done  with  as  much  alacrity, 
as  if  a  cat-o-nme-tails  had  been  whistling  at 
his  back,  and  ever  and  anon  he  sprung  frop 
place  to  place  cutting  capers  with  both  feet  in 
the  air.  Not  one  of  the  servants  could  pleaso 
his  vagaries,  and  his  tongue  as  well  as  his 
sword,  which  he  cast  about  in  every  direction* 
were  perpetual  motion  personiBed.  His  arrango- 
ments  were  not  completely  marshalled  whea 
we  observed  a  Imig  file  of  Otaheitans  advane- 
ing  by  pairs  and  carrjbg  various  kinds  of  eat** 
bles,  which  were  suspended  from  bamboo-canes 
across  their  shoulders.  This  was  the  signal  for  ro> 
doubled  agility  on  the  part  of  eur  caperer.  A  leap 
or  two  brought  him  into  the  midst  of  the  prog^ 
bearers,  whom  he  directed  to  deposit  the  pi^ 
seats  which  the  queen  destined  for  me,  in  regik> 
lar  anay  before  our  dwelling.  Three  immenje 
hogs  constituted  the  right  flank;  then  came 
patates,  yams,  potatoes  and  other  articles,  ti^ 
gather  wfth  beaatifhl  fieit  ef  eU  daMrfp«ioiii#-^ 
After  the.naittr  #1  the  mmmkB  hid  M^piu 
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ltd  himself  of  thisbrancb  of  hia  duties,  he  turn- 
ed to  me  for  the  first  time  since  his  anival,  and 
applied  all  iortf  of  oomieal  datieei  to  make  me 
iOmpfelMDd  that  the  whole  concatenation  was 
for  my  use.    At  length  the  queen,  with  a  nume- 
reiis  retinuei  stood  before  us,  she  marched  at 
tlie  head,  having  the  yomig  kin;;  on  her  arm, 
and  her  daughter,  the  prince  of  Ulietea'a  bride, 
in  her  hand.   Behind  her  followed  her  three 
sisters,  in  a  row,  all  as  tall  and  eorpnlent  as 
heneir;aad  npon  their  heels  trod  the  whole 
body  corporate  of  her  court.    The  rear  was 
brought  up  by  the  royal  kitchen,  which  consist- 
ed of  barii^dishes  of  varions  kinds  borne  by 
peoplOof  the  lowest  class.    There  was  a  portly 
hog  in  attendance;  and  ho,  as  if  aware. of  the 
fate  which  awaited  him,  made  wretched  amends, 
by  hm  bowling  grunt,  for  the  absence  of  a  hand 
of  music  in  this  well-orHered  cavalcade.  The 
qneen  and  her  sisters  were  decked  out  in  coun- 
terpanes, and  their  straw  hats  were  plentifully 
boUMOod,  with  '  immense   patches  of  black 
erape,  in  memory  of  tho  deceased  kinor.  Yonng 
Fomareh,  the  king  in  petto,  was  a  pretty  ani- 
sated  urchin,  and  wore  an  European  dress, 
consisting  of  a  jacket  and  trowsers  of  bomba- 
zine; he  had  a  round  hat  on  his  head,  but  bis 
hfeat,  like  those  of  all  his  fellow  countrymen, 
were  baro;  for  thay  allege  that  any  covering 
to  those  organs  impedes  them  in  walking-  The 
youthful  bride  was  a  handsome  girl,  and  lightly 
attired  in  a  short,  striped  shift,  without  any 
bead-gear  whatever.    The  gigantic  Jeris,  of 
whom  tho  courtly  throng  was  composed,  were 
m  general  habited  in  white  shirts  and  wore 
round  hats  of  straw  with  black  ribbands. 

It  was  the  first  time  tho  queen  had  visited 
my  tenement  since  tho  death  of  her  consort.—- 
A  stream  of  tears  gushed  fVoni  bar  eyes  at  this 
memento  of  past  days;  and  tho  whole  court 
played  to  the  same  tune  in  concert.  The 
cloud,  however,  quickly  passed  over;  and  her 
majesty,  drying  ber  tears,  greeted  roo  with 
nacb  friendliness.  The  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies now  led  the  royal  family  to  their  destined 
poits  on  the  finest  mats,  and  the  queen  sat  her* 
down  after  the  Eastern  fashion.  Ono  of 
chairs  was  placed  opposite  to  the  rcffal 


ALBIKA  M'LUSH, 

I  have  a  passion  for  fat  women.  If  there  is 
any  thing  I  hato  lu  lifb,  it  is  what  dainty  pcoplja 


call  a  spiritueUe,  Motion — rapid  motion— a 
smart  quick,  squirrel  like  step,  a  pert,  volublo 
lone — in  short  a  lively  girl — is  my  exquisite  hor- 
ror. I  would  as  lief  have  a  Mable  petit  danciof 
lis  infernal  hornpipe  on  my  cerebellum  as  to  be 
n  the  room  with  one.  I  have  tried  before  now 
o  school  myself  into  liking  these  parched  peas 
of  humanity.  I  have  followed  them  with  my 
eyes,  and  attended  to  their  rattle,  till  I  was  as 
crazy  asaflv  inadrum.  I  hare  danced  with  them, 
and  nmiped  with  thtm,  in  the  country,  and  pe- 
rilled the  salvation  of  my  "white  tiglits"  by 
sitting  near  them  at  supper.  I  swear  olT  from 
this  moment.  I  do.  I  won't — no — hang  me  if 
ever  I  show  another  small,  lively,  sjm^  womao 
a  dvitity. 

Aibina  MXush  is  divine.    She  is  like  the  de- 
scription of  the  Persian  beauty  by  Hafiz:— ^'hef 

heart  is  full  of  passion,  and  her  eye  is  full  of 
She  is  the  sister  of  Lurly  M'Lush,  my 
old  college  chum,  who,  at  his  Sophomore  year, 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Dolcefarniento  So- 
ciety— no  merrber  of  which  was  ever  known  to 
be  surprised  at  any  thing — (the  college  law  for 
rising  before  breakfast  alone  excepted). — Lurly 
introduced  me  to  his  sister  one  day  as  he  was 
lyino  upon  a  heap  of  turnips,  leaning  on  his  el 
bow  vuth  his  head  in  his  hand,  m  a  green  lane 
in  the  sobiirbs.  He  had  driven  over  a  stump* 
and  been  toised  out  of  bis  gig,  ai^l  I  came  np  just 
as  he  was  worderin£»  how  in  the  d — I's  name  ho 
got  there!    Aibina  sat  quietly  in  the  gig,  and 
when  I  was  presented,  requested  me  with  a  de- 
licious drawl,  to  say  nothin<]r  of  the  adventure — 
<<it  would  be  troublesome  to  relate  it  to  every 
body !' '   1  loved  her  from  that  moment. 

Miss  M^Lush  was  tall,  and  her  shape,  of  its 
kind  was  periect.  It  was  not  a  fleshy  one,  ex- 
actly, but  she  was  large  and  full,  and  without 
the  rosiness  which  would  have  made  it  vulgar, 
iicalthy.  Her  skin  was  clear,  and  transparent, 
her  temples  nnd  forehead  perfectly  rounaed  and 
polished,  and  her  lips  and  chin  swelling  into  a 
ripe  and  tempting  pout,  like  the  cleft  of  a  bnrst- 
inflr  apricot.  And  then  her  eyes — large,  liquid, 
and  sleepy — they  languished  their  long  black 
fringes  as  if  they  hacVjus'bnshiess  with  daylight; 
like  two  raagh{Rc6nt  dreams,  .'surprised  in  their 
jet  cpihryos  by  .''ome  bird-nesting  cbeiub.  6b! 
it  was  lovely  to  look  into  them.  ^ 

She  sat  usually  upon  a  fautetHlt  with  bcb. 
largo  full  arm  Imhedded  in  the  cushion,  some- 
times for  hours  without  stirring.  1  have  seen  the 
wind  lift  masses  of  dark  hair  from  her  shoulders 
when  it  seemed  liko  the  coming  to  life  of  a  mar- 
ble Hebe — she  had  been  motionless  so  long. 
She  was  a  model  for  a  Goddess  of  sleep,  as  she 
sat  with  her  eyes  half  closed,  lifting  up  their 
superb  lids  slowly  as  you  spoke  to  ber,  and 
drooping  them  again  with  the  deliberate  motion 
of  a  cloudy  when  she  had  murmured  out  ber 
ving  sulbredloBS  of  cha^  |  syllable  of  assent.  Her  figure  in  a  sitting  poe> 


my 

group,  and  I  was  invited  to  take  my  seat  m  it; 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  in  tho  interim, 
made  his  exit  to  prepare  our  meal.  Whiln  wi3 
were  engaged  in  exchanging  compliments,  in- 
formation, and  presents,  he  had  brought  tho 
hog*s  days  to  a  close,  and  baked  it  in  tf  o 
proand,  according  to  culinary  prescription  in 
Otaheite.  He  then  brought  it  in  upon  a  large 
banana  leaf,  and  setting  it  before  the  queen, 
other  servants  served  np,  or  rather  laid  down, 
fbr  the  earth  was  our  table,  the  several  appon- 
dbgee  of  breadfruit,  yams,  potatos,  &c. 

C^siDBKiiTG  the  vice,  the  slander,  the  in- 
firmities, the  mutilations,  the  poverty,  which  pre- 
vail in  the  world,  happy  are  they  who  leave  it  in 

■kaChro  jeais  wHboat  having  sumred  loss  of  cha^  i  ■yiuwra      ««vu».  nor  axuwv  m  a  M»ing  pos> 
Mitr  of  pemvy*  or  mim  pbyslaa  ills.  I  two,  pftsentod  •  feotlo  dedivitj  &on  Che  ovto 
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of  her  neck  to  the  imtop  of  the  ■mall  round 
Ibot  Iftaff  on  iU  Bide  upon  the  ottoman.  1  re- 
S^mbeTt  feUow'a  bringing  her  a  plate  of  frmt 
STe  evoniag.  He  was  oneof  yourWcly  men- 
rhorrid  ilSi»t«r.  right  angles  and  act.v.t^-^ 
Havbff  never  been  accustomed  to  hold  her  own 
Strr  she  had  not  well  extricated  her  white 
ta^M  hB^^  before  he  sat  It 

down  in  her  lap.  As  it  began  to  slide  slowly 
toward  the  floor,  her  hand  relapsed  mto  the 
mrsUn  folds,  and  she  fixed  her  eye  upon  it  with 
a  S  of  ndoleiit  surprise,  drooping  her  IkIs 
L.^i»11t  till,  as  the  fruit  scattered  over  the 
^rn^they  closed  entirely,  and  a  hqmd  j6t 
lint  was  aloni  visible  tl^ottjh  the  heavy  l^n. 
Tli»  was  an  imperial  indi&ence  m  it,  worthy 

*^MrM>Luah  rarely  walks,  ^hen^edees, 
it  ^Twith  the  deUberate  majesty  of  a  D  do.  Her 
L^rilunip  feet  melt  to  the  ground  like  snow 
Skes,  a^  her  figure  sways  to  the  indolent  mo- 
Son  of  her  limbs  with  a  glorious  grace  and  y  leld- 
^n^Sie  s  qu  te  indescribable.  She  was  ull.ng 
Xlv  UP  the  Mall  one  evening.  ju«t  at  tw,hght, 
!^^?fh  V  servant  at  a  short  distance  behmd  fier, 
who  to  whUe  away  the  time  between  his  steps. 
wRs  imnrov  ng  himself  in  throwing  stones  at  the 
rws  fTdin^Jpon  the  common.  A  gentbman 
V^h  a  natural  admiration  for  her  splendid  per. 
o!iHr^«id  her-he  might  have  done  a  more 

fook  irhim  she  turned  to  her  servant  and  re- 
QuLd  h  m  with  a  yawn  of  desperate  ennu,  to 
SMck  tha"  fellow 'down!  John  obeyed  his 
OTdere  and  as  his  mistress  resumed  her  lounge, 
Sed  up  a  new  handful  of  pebbles,  and  tossmg 
Sue  at The  nearest  cow  loitered  lazily  after. 
Sick  snpreme  indolence  was  irresistible.  I  gave 
fn  _I-who  never  before  could  summon  energy 
I  \  I  to  whom  a  declaration  was  but  asy- 
no^M^^-^''^  who  had  only  thought 
JfTove  aVa  nervous  complaint  and  of  wo- 
hul  to  nray  for  a  good  deliverance-I-yes 
"^^^nllLldlLu AlWna M'Lush I  thou wcrt 
exquisiteW  lazy.  Human  sensibiiiUes  cao- 
not  hold  out  forever. 

I  found  her  one  morning  sipping  her  coffee  at 
twelve  with  her  eyes  wide  open.    She  was  just 

fj^i  thTbath,  aid  ^--'"P'ToVveniri 
,,.y  transparency  Uke^e  c^^^^^^^^^^^ 

JSfditold  lr::enLTodd%e  althe  trouhl 
Sf  thinking.    She  put  away  with  her  dimpled 
forLf  nge        I  entered,  a  cluster  of  jHsh  curls 
tut  hfd  fallen  over  her  face,  and  nodded  to  me 
lie  a  water  lily  swaying  to  the  wmd  when  its 

"^l^X^P'  i»  my  softest  tone. 

"*!2BeUrna;"'said  she,  addressing  he[ J^^jd  a 
v<nc^  aVclouded  and  as  nch  as  a  south  wmd  on 
an  ^olian,  "how  am  1  to-^ay? 
The  conversation  fcU  in  short  sentonccs  The 

tfaloc^ue  became  a  monobgue.  I  entered  upon 
mv  declarai.on.  With  the  assistance  ef  Bettina, 
who  supplied  her  mistMM'  with  eologoo,  I  kept 


her  attention  alive  through  the  incipient  cffenm- 
stancea.  Syinptoms  are  soon  told.  1  came  to 
the  avowal.  Her  hand  lay  reposing  on  the  arm 
of  the  sofa,  half  buried  in  a  muslin  foulard.  I 
took  it  up  and  pressed  the  cool  eoft  fingers  lo 
my  lips— unforbidden.  I  rose  and  looked  into 
her  eyes  for  confirmation.  Dolicmoi  ereatomi 
she  was  asleep! 

I  never  have  had  courage  to  renew  the  sub- 
ject. Miss  M'Lnsh  seems  to  have  forgotten  it 
altogether.  Upon  reflection  too,  I'm  convinced 
she  would  not  survive  the  excitement  of  the  cese- 
mony — unless,  indeed,  she  could  sleep  betwora 
the  responses  and  the  prayer.  1  am  still  devot- 
ed, however,  and  if  there  should  come  a  war  or 
an  earthquake,  or  if  the  millenium  should  coh>- 
roence,  as  is  expected,  in  188S,  or  if  any  thing 
happens  that  can  keep  her  waking  so  long,  I 
shall  deliver  a  declaration  abbreviated  forme  by 
a  scholar  friend  of  mine,  which  he  warrants  may 
be  artiddated  in  fifteen  minutes— without  fa- 
tigue. - 

A  Sketch. — The  depopulaiing  pestilence  that 
walketh  at  noonday,  the  carnage  of  cruel  and 
devastating  war,  can  scarcely  exhibit  their  vlo- 
lims  in  amore  terrible  array,  than  exterminating 
drunkenness.    I  have  seen  a  promising  family 
spring  from   a  parent  trunk,  and  stretching 
abroad  its  populous  limb  like  a  flowering  tr«» 
covered  with  a  green  and  healthy  foliage.  I 
have  seen  the  unnatural  decay  beginning  upon 
the  yet  tender  leaf  and  gnawing  like  a  worm  in 
an  unopened  bud,  while  they  dropped  off,  one 
by  one,  and  the  scathed  and  ruined  shaft  stood 
alone,  until  the  winds  and  rains  of  many  a  sor- 
row laid  that  too  in  the  dust.   On  one  of  thoee 
holy  days  when  the  patriarch,  rich  in  virtue  as 
in  years,  gathered  about  him  the  great  and  the 
little  ones  of  the  flock— his  sons  with  their  sons 
and  his  daughters  with  their  daughters— I,  too, 
sat  at  the  festive  board.    I,  too,  pledged  thera 
in  the  social  wine  cup,  and  rejoiced  with  them 
round  the  hospitable  hearth;  and  expatiated 
with  delight  upon  the  eventful  future:  white 
the  good  old  man  warmed  in  the  genial  glow  of 
youthful  enthusiasm,  wiped  the  tear  of  joy  from 
his  glistening  eye.   He  wa»  happy.   1  >net  \vith 
them  again  when  the  rolling  year  brought  the 
festive  season  round.   But  they  were  not  ali 
there.   The  kind  old  man  sighed  as  his  suf- 
fused  eye  dwelt  upon  the  then  unoccupied  seat. 
But  joy  yet  came  to  his  relief  and  he  was  hap- 
py.   A  parent's  love  knows  no  diminatiott— 
time,  distance,  poverty,  shame,  but  gives  inten- 
sity and  strength  to  that  pasaion  before  which 
all  others  dissolve  and  melt  away.  Another 
elapsed.   The  board  was  spread  hot  the  goeets 
came  not.   The  old  man  cried  "where  ato 
mv  chiltircn?"    And  echo  answered  where!—' 
His  heart  broke— for  they  were  not.    Could  not 
Heaven  have  spared  his  gray  hairs  this  afflictionf 
Alas' the  demon  of  drunkenness  hn,d  been  there. 
They  had  fallen  victims  of  bis  spell.    And  one 
short  month  sufliccd  to  cast  the  veil  of  oblivion 
over  the  old  man's  sorrow  and  the  young  one  a 
shame.  The?  aie  ali  dead. 
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JiBRRT  TfiRRT* 

OR  A»  OLD  mBBVSB.*!  TARN. 

nil  breait  with  woniHh  mmamband  rlfm» 

His  back  to  earth,  Ms  fiiee  to  beaTen, 

Fallen  Hassan  U«8— hia  unclosed cyft 

Yel  lowcriiii;  on  liis  enemy, 
As  if  the  hoiir  that  iiealtd  liis  fate, 
Furvivinf!  left  his  quenctileag  hate: 
And  o*er  him  bends  hii^  foe,  vvith-taTOir 
As  (lark  as  liis  that  bled  below." 

**  Come,  spin  us  a  yam,  Jack,  my  boy,"  said  a 
curly-beaded,  rosy-cheeked  young  miaBliipRiaii, 

to  old  Jack  Palmer,  one  evening,  as  we  were 
running  dpwn  the  Spanish  Main,  before  as  sweet 
a  breeze  as  ever  fflled  a  to'gallant-sail.  Jack 
Palmer  was  an  old  sea-dog,  and  a  clever  fellow, 
at  least  in  the  Yankee  sense  of  the  word.  He 
had  seen  «dl  sorts  of  service,  and  knevr  all  sorts 
of  stories,  which  were  perhaps  not  the  less  amus- 
ing for  their  want  of  grammar,  and  their  abun- 
daam  of  sea  phrases.  He  was  master's  mate  of 
the  gun-deck ;  but  when  called  upon  for  a  story 
by  Rosy  Willy,  (the  name  of  the  little  reefer  that 
had  asked  Jack  for  a  yam,)  his  bnsmess  for  the 
day  was  finished ;  the  grog  had  been  served,  the 
biul  stowed  away  in  the  spirit-room,  and  the  key 
of  the  batch  returned  to  the  master.  It  was  a 
pleasant  evening,  too,  and  as  it  was  only  three 
bells  of  the  second  dog-watch,  and  of  course  too 
early  to  turn  in.  Jack  sat  down  on  the  fo'castle 
chest,  and  signified  his  willin^ess  to  comply. 
He  was  immediately  stirnnnided  by  a  knot  of 
midshipmen,  eager  to  listen,  and,  after  the  usual 
prelimmary  of  a  freslf  quid,  ne  began  as  follows : 
Merriville  Terry,  or  as  they  used  (o  call  him 
for  shortness.  Merry  Terry— and  a  right  good 
name  it  was,  for  be  was  as  gay  a  lark  as  ever 
gave  life  and  animation  to  a  steerage  mess-table 
— was  one  of  the  noblest  middies  tliat  I  ever 
knew.  He  was  as  fbll  of  rigs  and  jokes  as  a 
French  man-of-war  is  of  music,  and  they  were 
ouite  as  harmless,  too;  for  Merry  never  said  any 
tiling  to  hurt  a  shipmate's  feelings,  and  no  one 
ever  Uunic^ht  of  ^'(Mtiriij  angry  at  his  fun.  There 
wasn't  a  reefer  in  the  whole  fleet  that  didn't  love 
him  like  a  brother;  nor  a  luff,  that  when  ihere 
was  hard  duty  to  do,  didn't  favour  him  all  he 
could;  for  Merry  had  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  couldn't  stand  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the 
sarvico  as  well  as  some.  But  he  was  no  skulk, 
and,  blow  high  or  blow  low,  Merry  never  shrank 
from  his  watch.  When  the  relief  was  called  at 
flight,  whether  it  was  calm  or  storm,  all  sail  or  a 
clSse-reefed  top-sail  and  fore- sail,  it  made  no  dif- 
ference, on  deck  he  always  was  before  the  sound 
•would  be  out  of  the  beU.  He  didn't  tumble  up 
the  hatchway  either,  as  some  of  you  reefers  do, 
with  your  hands  in  your  beckets,  and  your  bow 

})orts  half  shut,  or  fumbling  at  your  button-ludes, 
ike  a  green-bom  at  a  gasket;  btitup  he  sprung, 
wide  awake,  and  rigged  from  clue  to  caring,  as 
if  all  dressed  to  go  asnore  on  liberty.  As  I  said 
afore,  evers'  body  from  stem  to  starn,  liked  Merry 
Terry,  or  for  the  matter  of  that,  from  one  end  of 
tlie  navy  list  to  the  other — all  except  one  man. 
Aa  for  the  sailors,  it  would  have  done  your  heart 
cood  to  see  how  they  watched  his  eye  when  he 
Dad  charge  of  the  deck,  as  if  they  wanted  to  spel 
out  his  orders  before  he  liad  time  to  speak  'era. 
They  would  do  more  for  a  single  look  of  Merry, 

than  for  aU  the  cufteB  and  damnt  of  Uie  skipper, 
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though  backed  by  the  boatswain's  mate,  with  the  , 
cats  in  his  hand.  It  wasn't  from  any  fear  of  liim, 
you  may  be  sore,  fbr  I  doo't  bliere  Merry  ever 

stopped  a  man's  grog,  or  as  much  as  gave  liim  a 
cross  word,  in  his  life ;  but  it  was  from  pure  love 
and  respect  When  he  spoke,  to  be  snre,  tibere 

was  something  in  his  tone  and  manner  tliat  seem- 
ed to  say  be  must  be  obeyed;  and  when  he  looked 
at  a  man  who  had  been  cuttmg  up  rustles,  though 
he  didn't  frown,  or  swell,  or  try  to  look  big,  as  I 
have  seen  some  officers  do,  yet  there  was  uiat  in 
his  eye  that  made  the  stoutest  quail.  It  was  just 
so  ainong  the  reefers  at  tlie  mess-table.    If  two 
of  tliem  was  sky-larking  or  quarrelUng,  or  doini; 
anything  ungentlemanly.  Merry  would  just  look 
at  tliem,  anoTthey  would  leave  off  at  once,  and 
droop  their  heads  like  a  dog-vane  in  a  calm.  1 
said  every  body  loved  hira :  I  remember  once, 
when  we  were  beating  up  the  Straits  with  a 
Levanter  dead  a-head,ana  blowing  so  heavy  it 
almost  took  the  very  buttons  off  our  rackets,  that 
Merr>',  some  how  or  other,  happened  to  fall  over- 
board, lie  had  been  stantling  on  the  taffrel,  with 
his  quadrant  in  his  hand,  tryuig  to  get  a  chance 
at  a  lunar,  when  all  of  a  sudden  me  old  hulk 
made  a  heavy  Ice-Iurch,  and  away  he  went  splash 
into  the  water.    Though  there  was  a  sea  run- 
ning, hke  so  many  mountains  chasing  each  other, 
yetoeforc  you  could  say  Jack  Robmson,  no  less 
than  four  stout  fellows  were  overboard  after  liim. 
It  liked  to  bare  gone  hard  with  the  whole  five, 
for  it  wa?;  more  than  the  stoutest  swimmer  could 
do  to  keep  his  head  above  board,  and  before  atc 
could  dear  away  the  starn  boat,  though  we  didn't 
stop  to  cast  off  tlie  gripes,  but  cut  and  slashed 
away,  they  was  almost  out  of  sight  to  lecwaitl 
Old  Tom  jSowman,  the  quarter>gunner,  and  Bill 
Williams,  the  captain  of  the  fo'castle,  made  out 
to  reach  Menv  just  as  he  was  going  down  the 
last  time  ;  ana  uoaeh  it  was  as  much  as  their 
own  lives  were  wortti,  they  held  him  up  till  tlic; 
boat  came  to  their  assistance.   I  well  remember 
the  joy  of  all  hands  when  liie  boat  pulled  up  under 
tlic  starn,  near  enough  for  'em  to  see  that  Merry 
was  in  it :  and  when  they  booked  on  the  taciUc>, 
I  dont  b'lteve  that  ever  a  diip's  crew  ran  away 
with  the  falls  with  as  much  good  will,  as  ours  did 
that  evening  in  rimning  up  the  jolly-boat  thatjiad 
saved  Merry  Terry. 

The  day  Merry  first  came  alKMld  our  craft  is 
as  fresh  in  my  mmd  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  and  :i 
snug,  trim-built  little  fellow  he  was,  too,  as  ever 
broke  a  biscuit,  or  went  coxswain  of  a  captain's 
gig.  He  was  then  about  as  old  as  Rosy  ^Villy 
here,  and  much  such  another;  only  he  was  taunt* 
er  built,  and  broader  in  the  bows,  end  carried 
sail  more  man-of-war  fashion.  His  eye  waa  as 
blue  as  the  sea  in  the  tropics,  and  as  bright  as 
the  tropic  sea  sometimes  is  at  night,  when  it  seona 
all  on  tire.  His  head  was  covered  with  dark  hair, 
that  lay  as  thick  and  close  as  the  nap  on  thi.s 
monkey-jacket;  and  bis  ddn  was  so  white  and 
soft,  that  it  always  seemed  a  pity  when  I  saw  him 
standing  his  watch  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  and  his 
plump  Utile  cheeks  looking  as  red  as  if  the  blood 
was  going  to  start  ri|.fht  through  them.  However, 
he  didn't  mind  it  the  value  of  a  scupper  nail,  and 
•I  don't  know  but  it  did  him  good,  for  he  grew 
handsomer  as  he  got  a  little  tanned,  and  seemed 
never  Ijapnier  thMi  when  he  was  on  duty.  He 
,was  a  i^dle  green  At  ^t,  sC.Qou«e,ibiitthece 
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was  no  such  thing  as  getting  the  weather-page  of 
JVIerry,  for  as  sure  as  an  older  reefer  thea  to  run 
a  rig  on  him,  he  would  just  cock  up  hit  brieht 
blue  eye,  and  see  what  the  other  was  up  to  in  the 

turn  01  a  glass. 
It  was  a  long  cruise  that  we  were  together, 

and  JNlerry  got  to  be  as  much  of  a  man  in  size 
and  appeaji^cc  as  any  of  us,  before  it  was  over, 
ihougn  he  couldn't  have  been  more  than  eighteen 
then.  On  our  arrival  in  New  York  the  most  of 
the  middies  got  their  walking  papers  as  soon  as 
they  could,  and  made  sail  each  fur  his  home. 
Akr  I V  a  conaodons,  who  were  of  Irisli  descent, 
lived  in  Virginia,  bikI  it  was  that  way  he  laid  his 
course,  you  may  be  sure.  I  remember  very  well 
the  tnoming  when  I  had  the  tiiird  cattw  called 
p-way  and  manned  for  him;  and  as  wo  wnmg 
each  other  s  hand  at  the  gangway,  neither  of  us 
had  voice  enough  to  say  good-hv.  My  stomacli 
k  it  all  tliat  (fay  as  empty  as  a  midshipman's  lock- 
er, and  the  felii|>  seemed  as  lonesome  to  me  as  the 
old  brig  Nancy  did  once,  when  all  hands  died  oflf 
of  the  yellow  A  ver,  an<l  left  me  and  the  old  tom- 
cat the  only  living  souls  aboard  of  her.  , 

For  about  two  years  after  Merriville  and  ne 
j  urted,  I  lost  the  nm  of  my  old  shipmate.  He 
continued  ashore,  but  I  soon  got  tired  of  being 
cooped  up  in  narrow  streets,  with  no  chance  of 
svcing  more  of  the  sky  than  chose  to  shine  be- 
tn  een  the  tops  of  dingy  houses.  Happenin^r  to 
liear  that  some  of  my  acquaintances  were  going 
ahoanl  a  sliip  then  fitting  out  al  Boston,  I  a]ip]ied 
fur  orders  myself,  and  was  soon  once  more  where 
1  had  a  little  sea-room  to  ware  and  haul  upon. 
That  was  a  short  eniiso,  uml  by  the  time  twenty 
months  were  up  we  were  all  home  afiain,  the 
discharged,  and  I,  with  my  hanoB  in  my 
hcekcts.  spinning;  street*yBni,andhanflg  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do. 

The  next  ship  I  was  ordered  to  was  my  own 
natne-sakc,  old  Jack  Adams ;  she  was  lying  in 
Hampton-roads,  ready  for  sea.  The  first  man  I 
met,  as  I  went  up  the  accommodation-hidder, 
was  Merry  Terry  himself,  who  stood  upon  thfe 
jrangway-sill  to  receive  me.  I  knew  him  at  a 
;,lanec,  though  he  was  a  goo<l  deal  altered ;  and 
hc'knew  me,  too,  as  soon  as  his  eye  rested  on  my 
face.  MeiT>'  was  by  this  time  about  twenty  years 
<  f  age,  or  tliereabouts,  and  a  liner  looking  fellow 
never  trod  the  quarter-deck.  He  had  lately  lost 
both  his  parents,  and  this  had  given  a  sort  of  sad 
expression  to  his  countenance  that  made  him 
tippear  handsomer  than  erer.  I  toon  found  that 
he  was  the  general  favourite  on  boartl  the  sliip, 
as  indeed  he  always  was,  go  where  he  would ; 
and  it  was  expected  that  oefore  we  sailed  he 
v,-enld  get  his  parchment  from  Washington,  and 
fTiount  a  swab.  An  elegant  luff  he  would  have 
made,  too,  for  if  ever  man  knew  liow  to  work  a 
ship,  it  was  Merry  Terry.  When  he  had  the 
deck,  the  old  craft  herself  seemed  to  kuow  it ; 
and  no  matter  what  kind  of  weather  we  had,  she 
\vn=  <^^l^p  to  hclmve  ns  obedient  as  a  side-boy.  I 
have  seen  him  put  her  in  stays  where  there  wasn't 
a  breaker  of  water  to  spare,  with  rocks  both 
a-heud  and  a-starn,and  tlie  wind  whizzing  round 
and  round,  like  a  bee  in  a  backet  of  tar.  But. 
when  it  was  **  heim'i  a>]ee,'*  and  Merry  had  the' 
trumpet,  there  wis  lio  snch  thing  as  miwing' 
kt^s.     .  . 

'  1  mhid  I  tdd  you  a  white  ago  that  ereiy  body. 


liked  Merry  Terry,  except  one  man— that  man 
was  the  skipper.  Somehow  or  other  he  hated 
him  worse  than  the  denl  hates  a  marine.  He 

used  to  ride  him  down  like  a  main  tack,  wonld 
row  him  on  all  occasions,  and  put  him  on  ail  sorts 
of  disagreeable  duty.  It  was  eren  thought  he 
had  clapped  a  stopper  on  his  promotion.  The 
story  among  the  reefer's  went  that  Merry  had 
come  athwart  the  captain's  hawse  in  some  love 
affair ;  but  whether  that  was  so  or  not  was  mere 
dead -reckoning,  for  Merry  was  as  close  as  an 
oyster,  and  never  spoke  a  disrespectful  m  ord  of 
his  commander.  In  return  for  all  the  abuse  he 
received,  he  would  only  curl  his  lij)  a  little,  and 
look  at  him  dead  iu  tlic  eyes — but  such  a  look  as 
he  would  sometimes  give  hunl  I  would  rather, 
for  my  part,  have  been  on  short  allowance  of 
grog  lor  a  month.  Well,  things  went  on  this 
way  for  some  weeks,  till  at  last  niltng  orders 
were  given  out,  and  of  course  tlierc  was  no«more 
going  ashore  for  the  middies.  The  boats  ^vere 
run  up  and  stowed,  the  pole  to'gallant-mastB 
struck,  and  storm  stumps  sent  up  in  their  place ; 
all  hands  were  called  to  unmoor,  and  we  cveu 
hove  short,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  trip  and  be  off^ 
whenever  word  sliould  come  from  the  cabin  to 
that  effect*  When  all  this  was  dune,  the  captain 
sent  up  an  order  to  have  his  gig  lowered  away 
and  manned,  and  directly  after  came  on  decK 
himself  in  a  full  rig  of  citizen's  toggs.  Merry 
Terry  stood  in  the  gangway,  leanmg  over  the 
hammoek  cloth,  when  he  heard  the  boatswain's 
mate  pipe  away  the  gigs,  and  as  the  familiar 
sound  struck  his  ear,  1  noticed  that  he  started 
and  turned  pale.  It  was  a  glorious  night— mnch 
such  an  evening  as  this,  only  later,  about  two  or 
three  bells  in  me  first  watch,  I  think.  As  Hhe 
captain  passed  over  the  gangway  he  gave  a  p^ 
culiar  kind  of  a  look  at  Meriy— isomcthing  like 
a  monkey  would  at  a  marine  after  stealing  his 
pipe-clay — and  then  turning  round  to  the  first 
luir,  he  said—"  Remember,  Mr.  Orlop,  tliat  you 
are  under  sailing-orders,  and  that  no  one' must 
leave  the  ship  on  any  pretence."  As  he  snoke 
this  he  turned  another  malicious  <:Iance  at  iVlerry 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  iumping  into 
the  stam  sheets  o|  tlie  gig,  ordered  the  men  to 
let  fall  and  L'ivc  way. 

As  long  as  the  sound  of  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks 
could  be  heard,  INIerry  stood  as  still  as  a  stock- ^ 
fij^h,  his  eye  followinff  tlie  wake  of  the  boat  till  i^ 
was  l<jst  ill  the  haze  of  distance.  When  he  couM 
neitlicr  hear  nor  see  it  any  longer,  he  begajpp 
walk  about  as  wild  as  the  devil  in  a  gale  of  \vmA; 
and  the  reefers,  who  would  gladly  have  done  anv 
thing  they  could  to  soothe  bun,  saw  clear  enOuen 
that  it  wasn't  a  matter  for  tliem  to  meddle  wijr 
In  the  midst  of  his  agitation,  a  shore-boat  car 
along-side,  the  waterman  in  which  handed  a  nc 
up  to  the  middy  that  went  to  the  gangway  to  re- 
ceive it,  z^d  immediately  shoved  off  a^n.  The 
note,  of  course,  was  given  to  the  omcer  of  the 
dcek,  according  to  man-nf-war  fashion,  and  he 
being  a  stately,  pompous  sort  of  fellow,  took  his 
own  time  to  send  one  of  the  side-boys  for  a  lan- 
tern. When  the  ijlim  came  up,  he  walked  to  the 
£fe-rail,  and  looking  at  the  superscription  disco* 
vered  that  Ae  note  was  for  Mary  Terry.  The 
latter,  on  learning  tliis,  eagerly  extended  his 
hand  for  it,  and  tearing  it  open,  rapidly  devoured 
the  contents  i  then  lushing  to  the  gangway,  he 
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TTould  Yum  vamng  into  the  »hore-boat,  which  he 
hoped  was  still  alongside ;  but  durino:  the  officer 
of  the  deck's  delay  it  had  already  got  far  beyond 
hailiiiff  distanoe.  Three  or  four  times  Merr}' 

EacecTup  and  down  the  deck  in  violent  acritation, 
Is  lip  as  white  and  quivering  as  a  jib  in  the  wind, 
and  nis  eyes  shining  like  the  top-glim  of  a  Com- 
modore's ship.  All  at  once  he  walked  right  up 
to  the  fint  luff,  who  was  standing  abaft,  leaning 
on  thetaffltel.  and  in  a  TVttoetiiat  teemed  to  come 
ftmn  the  <»Iil6-tier»  it  was  8ohoaneanddeepr,he 
i^d. 

^ Mr.  Orlop, I imntffo ashore, to-nightV 
"  You  cannot,  Mr.  Twy,  yott  beaia  the  cap- 
tain's orders." 
**  Damn  the  captain ! "  (It  was  the  firsf  word  I 

ever  heard  Merry  swear,  though  he  and  I  had 
been  messmates  going  on  five  years.) 

"  Mr.  Teriy,  you  forget  yourself!"  answered 
the  first  luff,  m  a  firm,  yet  mild  tone.  "If  you 
tisc  such  language,  sir,  you  will  force  me  to  a 
disaLrrceabie  exei*cise  of  my  duty." 

"  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  you,  Mr.  Orlop," 
said  Merry,  partly  recollecting  himself ;  "  but  I 
am  half  distracted.  If  you  will  lend  me  your  ear, 
sir,  in  a  more  imvatepartof  the  ship,  I  will  relate 
to  |xva  what  may  perhaps  change  your  notions  of 

Mr.  Orlop  was  one  of  that  class  of  officers  who, 
to  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  an  able  seaman, 
added  the  feelings  and  address  of  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman. He,  as  well  as  every  body  else  on  board , 
had  seen,  and  felt  indignant  at  the  treatment 
Merry  received  at  the  captain's  hands;  and  some 
of  the  whispers  respecting  the  cause  had  also 
reached  him.  Perceiving^  that  poor  Merry  was 
DOW  uncommonly  agitated,  and  fearing  that  he 
might  commit  some  indiscretion  which  would 
oblige  him  to  exert  unpleasant  authority,  he 
readily  complied  with  his  request,  and  led  tlie 
way  to  his  own  state-i^oom. 

The  conference,  wliatover  was  its  nature,  was 
of  short  duration;  but  while  it  lasted,  many  a 
curious  glance  was  e^nt  towards  the  smte-room 
door,  and — F'ln  most  ashamed  to  own  it — many  a 
listening  ear  was  incUned  towards  the  bulk-head. 
There  was  little  satisfaction  pot  that  way,  how- 
somcver,  for  nothing  was  hoard  hut  a  low,  hnm- 
ming  sound,  now  and  then  broken  by  a  muttered 
curse  in  Mr.  Orlop's  voice ;  and  terminated  at 
last  by  a  sudden  exclamation  of  that  gentleman, 
loud  enough  for  ilie  whole  steerage,  and  birtli- 
deck  into  the  bargain,  to  hear. 

"Enough,  Mr^  Terry,  enough!"  cried  he. 
"  You  sliitll  Invc  it— if  it  costs  me  my  roinmis- 
sion,  you  shall  have  ii  1  There  is  a  point  wliere 
obedience  becomes  a  crime.  When  military 
discipHne  conflicts  with  the  principles  of  honour, 
1  will  he  tlie  first  to  set  an  example  of  insubordi- 
nfti^n." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  door  of  the  state-room 
was  thrown  violently  open,  and  the  two  officers 
issued  suddenly  to  view.  The  cheek  and  lips  of 
jNIerry  were  still  pale  and  qiiivering,  while  the 
face  of  the  otlier  was  flushed  with  a  deep  red. 
They  both  ran  rapidly  up  the  companion-ladder, 
Mr.  Orlop  at  the  same  moment  calling'out  to  me 
— "  Mr.  Palmer,"  said  Ive.  "  call  the  boatswain, 
and  order  1dm  to  fet  out  the  first  cutter  immedi- 
ately.   Do  you  attend  yourself,  siy»4m.the  birth- 


By  this  time  his  foot  was  on  the  top  step  of  the 
ladder.  As  soon  as  his  head  was  fairly  above 
the  combings  of  the  hatch,  he  began  again : 

"  Boatswain's  mate !" 

'SSir !"  sung  out  old  Beuben  James,  in  his  pe- 
culiar drawl. 

"  Call  away  the  first  cutters,  and  do  you  stand 
by  and  see  to  getting  up  the  yajnl-tackleB.--<!ap- 

tain  of  the  fo'castle,  there!" 

"  Sir!"  bawled  the  captain  of  both  starboard 
and  larboard  watch,  at  once,  startled  at  the  loud 
earnestness  of  the  first  lieutenant's  voice. 

"  Lay  aloft,  and  stand  bv  to  get  your  yard- 
tackles  on  the  fore-yard ! — Quarter  gunners,  do 
vouhcar?  do  you  do  the  same  on  the  main!— 
Foretop,  there !  out  on  the  yard  witli  vou,  and 
send  down  a  whip  for  the  yard- tackle  block  I" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  promptly  responded  a  voice 
from  the  foretop ;  and  with  these  and  similar  or- 
ders and  replies,  intermixed  with  tlie  shrill  pipings 
of  the  boatswain  and  his  mates,  the  spar-deck 
now  resounded  for  s^reral  minutes.  By  the  end 
of  that  time  the  cutter  was  hoisted  out,  and 
brought  too  at  the  gang^vay.  She  was  no  sooner 
there  than  Merry  Terr}-  sprang  down  the  side, 
anil  tlic  crew  after,  who,  though  they  Mcnderea 
as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  us,  ollicers  and  men, 
how  all  this  was  going  to  end,  yet  seeing  they 
would  oblige  their  favonriic  hy  moving  lively, 
shoved  oif,  and  had  up  their  oars  in  the  crossing 
of  a  royal. 

"  Mr.  Teny,"  cried  the  first  lieutenant,  "  re- 

mcmbor  your  word  of  honour  that  ynu  will  re- 
turn to-night,  provided  you.iijid  or  make  ail 
safe  !** 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  answered  Merry,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  heart:  tlien  turning  quickly  tu 
the  men, "  Let  fall,"  be  cried, "  give  way !"  and 
as  long  as  we  could  hear  him, lie  kept  saying 
every  now  and  then,  "give  way,  my  hearties, 
give  way— pull  with  a  wm,'*  and  such  like. 

And  (licy  did  give  way,  too.   They  were  a  set 
of  as  stout  oarsmen  as  ever  manned  a  frigate's 
first  cutter;  but  they  never  showed  ttiemselves 
afore  as  tlicy  did  that  night.    The  boat  fairly 
jumped  out  of  the  water  every  clip,  and  the  foam 
that  she  dashed  off  from  her  bows  formed  a  lou^^' 
white  streak  in  her  wake,  as  bright  and  dazzling 
as  Uic  trail  of  a  Congreve  rocket.   You  may 
think  it  wasn't  many  minutes  before  they  reach-  . 
ed  the  shore,  going  at  that  rate  as  if  Uie  devil 
liad  sent  'em  an  end.    Merry  steered  lier  right 
head  on,  and  never  cried    rowed  of  all,"  till  she 
stnick  th(  sandy  beach  with  such  force  that  she 
ran  up  high  and  dry,  pitching  the  two  bow  oars- 
rnt  a,  who  had  got  up  to  fend  off,  about  half  a. 
cabl«;'s  length  from  her.   At  the  first  grathiif  of 
the  Uecl  upon  the  gravel,  he  leaped  nsTiore,  and 
without  stopping  to  say  one  word  to  tiie  men, 
darted  off  like  a  wounded  porpoise,  running  with 
all  speed  up  the  bank.    For  twoOr  three  min- 
utes, the  boat's  crew  looked  at  each  otlier  witli 
their  eyes  stretebed  wide  open,  like  tibe  month  of 
a  dying  fish,  as  much  as  to  say  what  the  d«  vil'f 
all  this?  At  length  tliey  began  to  consult  togeth<  ir 
in  a  low,  grumbling  tone,  as  if  they  were  afraid 
to  hear  tiiemsclves  speak,  and  Bill  Williams,  wl  <. 
was  coxswain  of  the  cutter,  was  the  first  to  oficc 
a  suggestion  that  met  tlie  appiporal  of  the  rest. 

"  Damn  my  chain-plates,"  said  he, "only  hark 
ihow  his  feet  go,  clatter-datter-ciatt^r,  as  fast  as 
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tbe  flopping  ota  jib^heet  in  the  wind.  I'm  fear'd, 

rny  hearties,  that  Mr.  Terry's  runnin'  'mougst 
the  breakers,  and  if  you'll  stay  by  the  boat,  I'll 
f»ire  cbase— and,  if  so  needs  be,  lend  him  a  lift." 

The  proposal  of  the  honest  coxswain  was  re- 
lished by  all,  and  he  accordingly  set  off  in  the 
Siame  direction  that  his  young  officer  had  taken. 
But  Bill  Williams,  though  he  could  run  aboata 
sliip's  rigging,  like  a  monkey  in  mischief,  was  no 
match  for  Merry  in  a  laud  chase.  His  sea-legs 
wasn't  used  to  such  business,  und  he  went  pitch- 
ing and  heaving  a-head  like  a  Dutch  lugger  afore 
the  wind,  and  seemed,  at  every  step,  to  be  watch- 
ing Cor  the  weather  roll. 

in  tlie  mean  time,  Merry  linked  it  off  like  a 
Baltimore  clipper  going  large.    He  had  nro- 
recdeJ  perhaps  about  a  mile  from  the  boat,  along 
tS:e  roaa  which  he  had  struck  into  directly  nftor 
liuviug  the  beach,  and  instead  of  shortening  sail, 
:i;>peared  tobecrowding  more  and  more  canvass 
all  tlie  time,  wlien,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  luffed  up 
and  hove  too,  on  hearing  tlie  clatter  of  an  ap- 
proaching carriage.   The  noise  of  the  whe^ 
s^iundcd  nearer  and  nearer,  as  they  came  rattling 
silong  over  the  rough  road,  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  tlie  quick  trarnplingof  the  horses'  feet, 
r.n  i  the  clicking  of  their  shoes  against  the  stones, 
indicated  that  they  were  near  at  hand.  The 
place  where  Merry  had  paused  was  aboat  mid- 
way of  a  steep  hill,  and  if  he  had  chosen  tlie 
sj)ot  it  couldn't  have  been  better  suited  to  his 
purpose.  The  road,  which  had  been  rough  and 
uneven  from  the  first,  was  at  this  point  broken 
into  deep  gullies  by  recent  hcavv  rains,  render- 
ing, apart  from  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent,  ex-  i 
trc.'Tic  caution  necessary  in  passing  with  a  vehicle. 
On  one  side,  a  steep  wooded  bank  rose  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  on  the  ol  her,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  gradually  descended  to  the  water, 
which  was  not  quite  excluded  from  view  by  a 
few  scattering  trees  that  occupied  the  interme- 
diate space.    Bchmd  one  of  these  trees,  that 
grew  close  to  the  road-side,  and  threw  a  deep 
aliadow  over  it,  Merry,  gritting  and  grinding  his 
Iceth,  crouched  down,  like  a  young  shark  watch- 
ing for  his  prey.  The  carriage  had  already  gained 
the  f<x)t  of^ the  hill,  and  was  slowly  labouring  up, 
V.  hen  a  deep  gruff  voice  cried  out  to  the  driver 
iroin  within,  bidding  him  drive  faster.    At  the 
sound  of  that  voice,  Merr>''s  eyes  fairly  dashed 
fire.    The  black,  with  instinctive  obedience, 
crracked  his  whip,  and  was  about  to  make  a  more 
effectual  application  of  it,  when  a  figure  sud- 
denly sprang  from  the  road-side,  and  seizing  the 
reins,  commanded  him  to  halt !  The  command, 
lowcver,  was  scarcely  necessary.   The  jaded 
horses  had  readied  a  short  level  stage  in  the 
scent,  and  not  even  the  sound  of  the  whip  had 
elicited  any  indication  that  they  intended  shortly 
td  leare  it.  Merry,  with  a  sailor's  quick  eye  per- 
reiving  this  favourable  circumstance,  in  an  in- 
stant was  at  the  side  of  the  carriage,  within 
'  which  a  roioe  of  a  very  diflbreiit  tone  frani  tiiat  I 
which  la.st  issued  thenoe»  was  eamestfy  beseech- 
,  ing  succour. 

'      Help!  Ibrhearen'ssake, help!  safemefttnn 

a  mffian  I"  cried  a  female  in  imploring  accents. 
The  last  words  were  scarcely  articulate,  and 
were  uttered  with  a  smothered  somd,  aocom* 
panied  with  a  noise  of  struggling,  as  if  the  ruf- 
^4an  was  eodeaiFoahiig  to  h^  t&  lady  stiU,  and 


to  silence  her  erSet  by  pressing  his  hand  vpoli 

her  mouth. 

The  incentive  of  this  well-known  voice  seemed 
hardly  wanting  to  add  more  fury  to  the  i-age  of 
Merriville.  CJlioking  with  mingled  emotions,  he 
called  to  the  ruflian  to  hold  off  his  hand,  and,  with 
an  effort  of  desperate  strengtli,  tearing  open  the 
door,  the  fastenings  of  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand, he  seized  the  inmate  by  the  coUar,  and 
dragged  him  to  tlie  ground. 

"  Seducer  ! — scoundrel ! — ruffian  !"  he  cried, 
"  I  have  you  in  the  toils,  and  dearly  you  shall 
rue  this  night's  work !" 

"  Mr.  Terry !— I  command— you  shall  suffer 
for  this — a  court-martial — "  and  various  similar 
broken  ejaculations  were  uttered  f)y  the  wretch, 
who  violently  strucr^jled  to  get  louse  from  the 
strong  grasp  in  which  he  was  held.  Merriville, 
though  not  of  a  robust  constitution,  yet  jiossessed 
much  muscular  strength.  In  the  present  con- 
test ever>'  fibre  recei\  ed  tenfold  vigour  from  the 
energy  of  the  feelings  that  raged  witliin  liim,  and 
made  him  an  over-match  for  the  guilty  h«ing 
who  writhed  within  hi^  arms.  The  faces  of  both 
were  inflamed  and  convulsed  with  niightv  pas- 
sions, though  of  a  widely  and  obviously  different 
character:  for  the  rage  of  the  one,  though  fierce 
as  ten  furies,  had  vet  sometliing  noble  and  com- 
manding in  it,  while  tliat  of  uie  <ylher  seemed 
kindled  by  a  demon.  The  clear,  round  mooQ 
shone  on  the  occurrence  with  a  silvery  bright- 
ness, which,  while  it  made  every  feature  of  the 
scene  perfectly  visible,  yet  imparted  to  the  pallid 
faces,  glaring  cyc-bails,'and  quivering  lips  of  the 
combanmtB  a  more  ghastly  and  terrible  erpres- 
sion,  than  they  derived  from  their  own  wild  pas- 
sions. The  captain  (for  it's  useless  to  tcU  you  it 
was  he)  struggled  hard,  but  was  evidently  becom- 
inir  exhausted.  In  the  excess  of  his  emotion,  he 
had  bitten  his  lip  nearly  in  twain,  and  the  blood 
which,  in  their  tossin&r  to  and  fro,  had  been  smear^ 
ed  over  the  faces  and  clotlics  of  both,  gare  gK»t 
additional  wildness  to  thf  ir  njipearance. 

The  female,  who  by  lids  time  had  recovered 
from  the  swoon  into  which  she  fell  when  the 
voice  of  Merriville  first  reached  her  ear,  now 
screamed  as  she  saw  the  blwxl  with  which  he  was 
profusely  stained,  and,  imagining  him  to  be  mor- 
tally wounded,  she  sprung  fn^m  the  carriage,  and 
tottered  towards  him  across  the  road.  A  sudden 
movement  of  the  two  combatants,  at  the  same 
moment,  changed  their  position  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  the  back  of  Merri^  ille  towards  the  ap- 
proaching figure,  and  at  this  instant,  bis  antago* 
nist  having  succeeded  in  releasing  his  arm  from 
his  grasp,  hastily  drew  a  pistol  fi  om  his  pocket, 
cocked,  and  fired  it.  The  ball  whizzed  throu^gh 
the  air,  only  slightly  grazing  the  neck  of  the  in- 
tended victim ;  but  a  piercing  shriek  from  the 
lips  of  the  ^smale.  heard  above  tlie  loud  rep^% 
announced  that  it  had  done  more  fatal  execution 
in  anotlier  quarter.  As  if  by  mutual  consent, 
both  parties  ceased  from  their  struggle  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  rushed  towards  her.  She  staggered 
two  or  three  steps  fon^'ard^  mumbled  a  few  scarce 
audible  words,  among  which  the  name  of  Merri- 
ville was  the  only  intelligible  soimd,  and  fell 
bleeding  to  the  earth.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
honet,  which  had  been  seared  by  the  near  and 
loud  report  of  tbe  pistol,  pranced  suddenly  round, 
and  dashing  down  the  hui  were  soon  lost  to  sigh^ 
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J^afp  nSiriyille,  witK*a'gro8ait>ragany  which  he 
could  not,  which  he  did  not  seek  to  repress,  bent 
over  the  form  which  lay  stretched  and  pale  be- 
fore him,  and  raising  it  partly  from  the  ground, 
gazed  for  a  stupid  moment  in  utter  unconscions- 
ness  of  all  things  else,  upon  the  features  of  her 
Stfll  lorely  face.  The  ball  had  passed  directly 
through  the  heart,  firom  which  hie  had  already 
bubbled  out  in  a  crimson  tide,  though  a  few- 
darker  drops  continued  to  ooze  from  the  hvid 
orifice  of  the  wound.  Merrirille  whispered  he, 
name,  but  she  answered  not.  In  vain  he  leaned 
his  ear  to  her  lips,  ur  bent  his  eyes  upon  them, 
till  the  hot,  tearleae  balls  leeinea  bunting  from 
their  sockets — no  sound,  no  motion,  made  reply, 
lie  laid  liis  hand  upon  her  heart— but  its  pulse 
was  still.  Hie  looked  into  her  eyes— but  they 
returned  not,  as  they  were  wont,  an  answering; 
look:  their  light  had  gone  out — the  spirit  had 
departed  from  its  house  of  clay— she  was  dead, 
quite  dead!  As  this  fact  irnprossetl  iiself  upon 
his  brain,  a  maddening  consc  iousness  6i  the  cause 
seemed  slowly  to  return^  hia  eyes  rolled  up  till 
the  balls  were  nearly  hid,  his  lace  became  of  a 
liyid  darkness,  and  bis  teeth  were  clenched  to- 

S ether,  like  those  ofoae  in  mortal  agony.  Snd- 
cnly  starting:  up,  he  turned  quickly  round,  and 
with  his  arms  ext^ided,  and  his  fingers  curved 
like  the  talons  of  an  eagle,  he  s])rang  wildly 
towards  his  guilty  commander.    T\ic  motion 
seemed  to  hare  been  anticipated,  for  the  wretch 
had  prepared  himself  with  a  second  pistol,  which, 
es  h|S  antajronist  approached,  he  deliboniit'Iy 
aimea  at  him,  and  fired.   Whetlicr  the  ball  took 
affect  or  not,  it  did  not  defeat  poor  Merry's 
abject.    He  darted  like  a  hungry  tyger  on  the 
wretch,  a^d  with  both  hands  seizing  him  round 
the  throat,  he  dragged  him  down  to  the  catih. 
In  Tain  his  victim  struggled— the  sinews  of  his 
antagonist  seemed  hardened  into  steel.  JIo  ti  icd 
to  shriek^  ior  aid  but  the  gi-asp  around  his  neck, 
choked  his  utterance,  and  his  words  died  away  in 
a  rattlini:  sound,  like  the  gurgling  in  the  throat 
of  a  drou  nuig  man.  With  a  strength  tliat  seem- 
ed supernatural,  Merriville  raiscdliun  Irora  the 
earth,  and  dragged  him  along  the  roud.  The 
struggling  of  the  wretciicdman  grcwlainter  and 
fainter,  but  still  an  occasional  convulsive  quiver- 
ing of  the  limbs  told  that  he  yet  lived.    His  iace 
was  al/nost  black,  his  tongue  lolled  out  of  his 
mouth  like  a  dof^'s,  and  his  eyes,  blood-shot  and 
glassy,  were  protruded  a  full  inch  from  their 
sockets.   Blood  had  started  iVorn  liis  nostrils  in 
Ilia  mortal  agony,  and  a  thick  wreath  of  mingled 
""»lood  and  foam  stood  uix>u  his  lips,  which,  wide 
Utcndcd,  seemed  btretched  in  a  iiorrid  laugh. 
In  silence,  and  with  a  strength  ^tibat  seemed 
more  than  human,  Merriville  continued  to  drag 
liis  victim  along,  till  he  reached  the  boat  He 
had  been  met  by  Williams  not  fat  fmra  the  scene 
of  i}\c  first  j)art  of  tlie  contest,  but  he  appeared 
not  to  sec  him.  .  Williams,  on  his  part,  was  too 
much  awed  to  speak.  The  firing  of  the  pistols 
h;ut  prepared  him  for  some  fatal  event;  for  he 
iiad  a  dim  and  dark  suspicion  of  tlic  object  of 
Mcrriville's  errattd|  inasmuch  as  be  had  been  the 
Sv>arcr  of  several  notes  l)(;tween  him  and  tiis  be- 
trothed; and  had  heard,  also,  that  his  captain 
was  a  rejected  suitor  for  the  same  hand.  One 
glance  at  the  group  served  to  show  him  the  drcad- 
lu^/iature  of  the  bitf|ieaMe(cnriii^  jiragg^  along 
38^  . 


with  him :  he  saw  that  his  oooBliiaiider  was  al-  • 

ready  a  corpse,  and  besides,  he  was  too  much 
intimidated  by  the  unnatural  lustre  of  Merrivilie|s 
eve,  by  his  pallid  and  unearthly  hue,  and  hy  his 
still  and  terrible  bearing,  to  interrupt  the  silence 
wit  h  a  word.  As  they  approached  the  boat,  Wil- 
hams  waved  his  hand  to  the  crew,  who  were 
anxioinly  waiting  on  the  beach,  and  signified  by 
an  expressive  nod  that  they  must  not  speak ' 
Silently  and  sorrowfully  they  followed  their  young 
officer  to  the  water's  edge,  entered  after  mm  the 
boat,  and  commenced  rowing  back  to  the  ship. 
Poor  Terry,  still  holding  the  body  by  the  throat, 
took  his  seat  in  the  stem-sheets,  an^  leaned  his. 
head  down  on  the  gunwale  in  such  a  way  that 
his  gairaents  concealed  his  face.  The  face  ot 
the  corpse,  however,  was  exposed  in  the  broad 
moonliL'ht ;  and  as  the  head  hung  partly  over  ilv 
scat,  with  its  features  distorted  and  bloody,  it'> 
hair  matted  with  ckitB  of  blood  and  earth,  and  iU 
glassy  eye-balls  apparently  staring  at  the  men. 
a  superstitious  shudder  crept  over  them,  which, 
with  aU  their  manhood,  tb^  could  scarcely  re- 
press. 

In  this  way,  and  in  silence,  they  drew  near  the 
The  sentinel  hailed  tliem ;  but  no  answer 
Was  returned*  As  thw  came  too  at  the  gang- 
way, the  oflBcer  of  the  aeck  called  Mr.  Terry  \>y 
name;  hut  still  no  reply.  He  saw  by  the  terror 
painted  on  the  countenance  <^  the  crew  that 
something  dreadful  had  occurred,  and  descended 
quickly  into  the  boat,  where  the  whole  terrible 
truth  was  soon  ascertained.  They  were  both 
dead!  By  the  discharge  of  the  second  pistol. 
Merry  had  been  mortally  woimded,  and  his  li!o 
had  oozed  away  while  his  hands  were  still  claspt  d 
with  desperate  encr^Ty  around  tlic  throat  of  hi* 
victim.  Even  after  death  his  fm^ers  did  not  losi- 
their  tenacity.  The  officer  tried  to  unlock  the 
dcath-erasp,  but  Tvitho;:t  effect;  and  the  two  bo- 
dies locked  m  an  embrace,  which,  stronger  than 
that  of  love,  had  outUsted  life,  were  oluiged  to 
be  hoisted  up.  together.  '  .  ' 

♦        *       *       •       ♦  * 

Just  as  Jack  Palmer  arrived  at  this  part  of  his 
yam,  all  hands  were  called  to  stand  by  their 
hammocks,  and  the  bustle  incident  to:that'piece 
of  duty  put  an  abrupt  end  to  his  story* 

sf^iUM  Bsowas. 
I  flaw  at  eve  awlthered  rose- 
Tim  sun'fl  warm  ray  had  corl'd  it; 
.  lu  powsricw  leaves  it  could  aot  clcwe,  .■ 
And  dt<y  tcan-lropswyA  It* 

I-nw  A  moon-besn  geatfy  im»— 

The  wltbered  flower  it  lifhlen'd; 
'  Aod  tbough  it  could  not  dry  iu  breast, . . 

Thoie  crystal  drops  it  brightened.  . 

I  Hooked  «caiQ—lt^t  mqon'Nam  fair  ■■ 

And  tbat  sweet  flowrct  calmly  tlMffr  ii.i.t 
Beneaihiisraya  was  sleeping.  '4, 

So,  when  misfortune's  night  blast  sea^t^  ^ 
fair  friendship's  smile  bonow;' 

AiiitlMeihtteaBaotdiyoartwik,^/ ' 
'TwW  MsLiiis  ^tom^timmm-e, . 
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„^    ,  "Eiernal  youth, 

O  er  iilher  form  i;a  glowing  honois  l^eatbed, 
And  WDilea  eternal  from  ber  candid  eyei, 
Fiow'dlike  the  dewy  lutue  of  the  mora." 

In  those  dtj§  of  fancj,  when  the  warm  raya 
m  uneoatrolud  imagination,  charmed  into  ex- 
istence other  associates  for  human  beings  than 
each  other;  when  Fairies  and  Genii  mingled 
converse,  and  sought 'sympathy  with  atn,  then 
lived CbiM young femaloHmiidi.  IraowtndMira 
wre  sisters  indeed.  Their  hearts  were  as 
••two  rosea  on  one  stem,"  richly  blooming,  and 
fragrant  wHh  young  affection.  In  the  spring 
growth  of  trath.planted  confidence  the  sisters 
met,  ioTcd,  and  received  to  this  bosom  circle, 
the  laughing,  gentle,  Amena^  la  the  fields^ 
VMtdowiy  paths,  end  woodi  of  Bftlcyonia,  the 
three  maidens  were  seen  linked  arm  in  atn, 
seeking  health  from  the  mountain  bree>e,  or 
aeatod  on  a  rock  by  the  rifulet's  brink,  mocking 
the  eweote«L  wild  notoi  of  tlio  woodMelteifd 
vrarblers.  Thus  days,  months,  and  years  seem- 
ed to  pass,  eilent  and  sweet,  over  the  heads  of 
the  thrao  meidens  of  Halcyonia — ^  but  a  dark, 
and  gloomy  tempest  rose.  Aineu  wm  leid-op- 
on  toe  couch  of  pale  disease.  The  song  no 
longer  breathed  along  the  val^.  The  two  ais- 
ters  together,  by  tunw,  waCeM^m  tbo  trem* 
bhng  frame  and  anxious  eye,  lad  felt  in  their 
own  hearte  ilie  pain  whidi.  wnag^  thai  of 
AnMDa. 

It  was  near  (he  deep  and  iolemn  honr  of  mid.'i 

night,  when  a  soothing  sleep  visited  the  eye-lids 
olthe  sufferer,  after  many  days  of  wakeful  tor- 
fnko.  MIra,  in  a  chair  by  the  bed-side  of  her 
friend  saw  the  deligiitfid  obaoge,  and  heard  with 
floul-reviving  pleasure,  the  soft  breathings  of 
Amena.  ««  Oh  i  why  are  we  thus  to  be  torn  by 
delusive  hopep  for  thoee  we  loto?**  silently 
e|icttlated  the  tender  Mira  ;  but,  worn  by  ioees* 
aaht  watching,  her  own  reflections  were  soon 
•OMMBded^  as  sleep  was  oalming  her  wounded 
and  aching,  heart.  Slomben,  each  aa  inocenee 
alone  can  procure  and  enjoy,  came  with  balmy 
deftness,  and  the  spu|  .of  tha  epthusiaaUe  Mira 
was  wafted  into  the  regions  of  faney. 

In  her  dream  «f  joy,  the  now  onconfined  spirit 
of  Mira  al  length  rested  on  a  high  and  rocky 
bank.  Trees  of  richest  foliage  rose  and  wound 
their  ahadowyk  branehoe  OTorler  boad.  Floweie 
of  more  than  eartWy  taints,  embellished  the  bro- 
ken diffii  and  distant  meads.  Beneath  her  feet 
flowod  a  aiream,  pure  and  limpid,  murmuring 
over  sands  of  gold  and  pearl,  aoA  broken  by  tha 
waving  branches  and  mountain  peak;  the  asore 
vault  was  decorated  with  clouds  whose  roft  tez- 
toM  MMBod  to  loueb  tho-Ofa  of  the  behHder. 

Beyond  the  babbling  rivulet  spread  a  meadow, 
•whose  emarald  surface  appeared  a  carpet  spread 
by  an  an^al  hand.  The  heart  of  Mira  bounded. 
Her  late  vfnis  were  forgotten  ;  the  anguieb  of 
her  mmd  changed  to  explting  joy.  The  tur- 
rpunding  oarth  and  heaven  breathed  peace  and 
'ioi igbt,  ta^ tti»o .  TAraal . f plaodour.  TM 


birdf  ffittodfton  spray  to  spra^,  witb  soeh  ns 
tiety  of  note  and  effulgence  of  plumage,  as  al* 
roost  completed  the  rapture  of  the  youthful 
dreamer.  But  though  wrapt  in  so  soul-soothing 
a  vtsioD,  Mira  looked  aioimd  and  found  heneli 
alone.  She  remembered  her  friends,  and  •>» 
claimed,    Where  is  Amena  and  Irama?" 

*'  Thou  art  not  alone,  Mira,*'  came  in  a  td«» 
of  thriUiog  softnesa,  borne  by  the  winds  which 
scarce  moved  the  aspen  leaf.  Mira  heard  the 
pleasing  annunciation,  and  cast  her  eager 
glanoea  on  every  tide,  in  foireh  of  (be  inimte 
speaker.  **  Thou  art  not  alone,"  again  met  her 
listening  ear;  and  suddenly,  before  her,  on  the  ri- 
vulet's brink,  arose  a  form,  beneath  whose  light 
tread  the  grass  blade  remained  unbent.  Her 
robe  played  in  the  light  breeze,  and  vied  in 
whiteness  with  the  cloud  fringe.  From  her 
cpunjlenance  betnied  a  ■we9(Beat  whidi  readb- 
ed  the  very  tonlitf  lUnu  The  daughter  of  earth 
saw  before  her  an  etherial  being  of  another 
world,  and  met  the  stranger  without  fear.  That . 
beihg  adTanoed,  and  eniling  benignly,  took  (h^ « 
hand  of  the  enraptured  eleeper. 

Thou  art  not  alone,  Mira,  nor  can'st  thoa 
ever.be  alone.  Where  thou  art  I  am. with  thee. 
Ithave  beard  tby  nlent  prayer  for  (byielf  aa4: 
friends,  to  be  exempt  from  the  cares  and  sor- 
row8i>f  thy  earthly  existence.  X  have  witness-., 
ed  (by  eare  and  aflbetion  OTor  the  eii£briog 
Amepa.  I  know  thy  too  feeling  heart.  Though,' 
like  thyself,  I  am  unable  to  lift  the  veil  from  the 
flQe  of  futurity,  I  can  speak  to  thee  comfort. 
Be  comforted,  Mira.  *I  am  oommiipioned  to  lay 
before  thee  such  pictures  of  human  life  as  may 
teach  thee,  that  it  is  not  for  the  child  of  huma-  . 
nity  to  escape  sorrow  and  pain  ;  and  again  to. 
show  thee,  that  pain  and  sorrow  to  the  innocent . 
are  as  fleeting  as  the  bubblo  on  this  stream,  or 
the  clouds  of  yonder  sky.   1  have  heard  thy 
wjufbes,  to  ba?e  the  frienoe  of  thy  heart  raited 
above  the  changes  of  life ;  but  it  is  for  me  to 
convince  tbcc,  that  to  those  very  changes  art 
thou  indeble(i,  in  great  part,  for  eyery  joy,  for ' 
eyery  kind  (bought,  and  for  every  aet  of  lore 
thou  canpt  give  or  receive,    I  . do  not  say  Ut-, 
thee,  Mira,  that  thy  praye;a  for  more  perfection 
aj(e  i41a<~they  are  npt..  To  raiae»^^yoor  minds  far. 
above.  wbi|  (hpu  ean'et  nor.  conceive  depends 
upon  yourselves. 

Upon, ourselves!"  iqterrnpted  the  astonisl). 
ed  Mira.  Willingly  would  we  (raveiee  oceans 
and  deserts — labour  with  our  hands  in  winter 
e^ld  and  supamer  heat>  to  obtain  the  boon  thoa 
now  telle^t  m^  is  within  our  reach.  Tell  me 
how  we  aiSb  tci  plafk.^peh.  M(*  (3eles|j(al  itifiN  j 
ger.** 

** Call, me  not  celestial,'*  replied  the.  spjrit. 
*'  I  am  s  being  of  earth  as  thou  .art,  bujt  am,  000 
seen,  tby  constant  companioQ.  j.  watch  (br 
daily  steps  and  nightly  rest.  I  am  the  QUE^EN 
of  myriads  of  subjects,  whose  duty  it  is  to  foU 
low  mortals.  To  whisper  peace  to  the. good, 
and  sting  with  remorse  the  heart  of  the  eviU 
minded.  Thy  acts  of  kindred  and  social  afiec^ 
tioa  iif  re  obtaia«4;r«r  tb^  tkorglad  Uidjpgf  ib«^ 
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thou  needeit  not  flj  to  diatftnt  regioiui,  or  toil 
with  tho  ■lave  to  obtain  thy  best  oetirei.  Turn 
thine  ejre  and  heboid  who  atandj  beaide  tlaee." 

Wn  tWMd  as  the  geni  pointed,  and  beheld  % 
ferm  the  exact  counterpart  oC  heraelf,  but  rush* 
ing  to  embrace  it,  cliaped  a  cold  image  of  atone. 
The  touch  was  icy.  In  terror  she  shrunk  from 
the  inanioMt*  mafUe»  and  eait  an  imploring 
look  on  her  guide. 

**  Child  «l  mortality,"  said  the  geni,  in  an  as- 
■ariag  Toioot  *'  calm  thy  terror,  and  4isten  at- 
tentiTeW.  Then  eaeat  that  this  ■enieleee  block 
luth  all  thv  features  and  form;  even  the  downy 
Moom  of  thy  yoi^th  is-  reflected  from  its  stony 
clwekat  If  thoo  mldtl  bow  with  a  tooch  of 
thy  hand  give  life,  warmth,  reason,  sensibility, 
and  unstained  virtue  to.  this  atoae,^Ouii}at  thou 
not  i — fie  silent  and  attend. 

Slippage  Ihpa  wert  endawad  witk  ihia  great 
power,  thou  wouldst  impart  a  living  soul  to 
tliis  etatue;  breathe  into  it  liCa,  with  all  thy  own 
famlciea  of  raaM^o,  bat  ia^the  exce«  of  thy  mis- 
taken benevolaoae,  witiiOQt  thy  wanla,  or  thy 
liability  to  pain,  sickness,  and  sorrow.  On  the 
other  hand,  suppose  thy  power  was  exerted 
wiealy,  what  woiUdst  thoo  thea  do?— Thoa 
wouldst  store  this  thy  cherished  creation  with 
intelligencej  make  it  like  thyself  the  child  of 
error;  leave  it  to  share  the  faults,  and  thus  ena- 
ble it  to  feal  for  otban.  Thou  wouldst  share 
with  it  thy  every  inmost  thought;  make  it  in- 
deed the,  sister  of  thy  eouL  But  thou  woulds^ 
goard  it  from  every  evil  fmagioation.  Thou 
would9t  make  its  breast  a  casket,  in  jnrhich  thou 
wouldst  pour  and  lock  up  the  precious  jewels 
of  instruction.  Into  thia  thy  casket,  thou 
wouldst  deposit  only  the  moat  .premooe  of  aU 
jewels.  Every  day  of  thy  life  would  be  oomar 
crated  to  enlarge  the  invaluable  store." 

Here  the  geni  paused,  whilst  Mira  remained 
find  Hi  nlefit  wonder. 

"  The  great  power  I  have  been  supposing,** 
resnmed  the  geni,  *'  Mira,  thou  dost  possess.. 
This  8(oi^  im^e  is  only  a  reflection  of  thyself. 

thine  eye.  back  upon  that  world  in  wbii^ 
thou  art  a  dweller,  ancl  reflect  how  few  make 
thehr  own  bosoms  a  casket  stored  with  the  trea- 
sures of  knowledge  an^..  imperishable  virtue. 
Thoo  now  koowst,  that  to  these  thj  beloved 
friends,  Iraroa  and.:  Amena,  and  other  friends, 
for  thc(u  hast  m%ny  moro,  thojf  canst  shoif  the, 
power  made  known  to.thoOr  Tlma  eaast  tall 
them,  that  during ,the  yefU's  of  thy  co-existence, 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  conBdence  thou  mayst 
Iiave  between  thee,  not  a  single  thought  thou 
cooldet  fear  to  have  .wriktan  on' tablets  of.  ada- 
mant, and  read  before  assembletj  angels*** 

Ineffable  gladness  now  beamed  from  tlie  face 
O^ifura,  as  the  gepi.  continued  smiling,  as  such 
fOai  smile  upon  the  innocent.  '*  I  am  Pulvina- 
rs«  the  Geni  of  the  Pillpw.  I  hare  taken  to  my 
oifn  car«  the  pilloifs  of  thyself  and  friends..  To 
guard  Iheo  agalost  Mtmam^  or  any  ot|ier  ill,  is 
beyond  my  power,  btft  Itoao,  and  do  make  the 
resting  place  of  thy  head  aof^  and  balmy.  It  is 
oar  proTioca  to  watch  orar.  thoae  comautt«d,it9. 


our  care,  and  to  soften  tba  most  fliaty  rack 

der  the  head  of  the  just,  and  to  change  down  to 
thorns  under  the  beads  of  the  cruel  oopressob 
It  is  oar  profinao  to  iaspiia  ditanw  of  blias  19 

the  worthy  end  pore  of  heart,  and  to  impart  to 
them  gladness  and  joy  amid  suffering.  It  is  aW 
BO  our  peculiar  province  to  .depict  before  theii 
eyes,.theiR  own  aeformity,  whenever  be  seakatb 
rest  who  hast  deprived  others  of  rest.  From  oar 
eyes  nothing  is  hid  when  thou  wast  weeping 
over  thy  Amena,  I  was  basida  thee,  bat  at  tho 
same  montant  many  of  my  snbjeets  waio  tad^ 
ing  the  very  brain  to  roadocM,  of  many  others, 
who,  to  the  dull  eyes  of  their  fellow  men,  wera 
slombaring  on  pillows  of  air>liko  aoftnass. 

*'  In  future,  when  sleep  closeth  thy  eye-lids  in 
fancy,  I  shall  transport  thee  to  this  my  kin^ 
dom;  for  know,  Mira,  thou  art  now  in  the  Em- 
pire of  Dreams.  Beneath  this  oak  of  ages  I 
shall  relate  to  thee,  and  so  deeply  impress  tbetn 
on  ihj  memory,  that  thou  .can^  relate,  to  thj 
frienM  of  Hslcyonia,  tales  of  some  of  ,tboso 
whose  pillows  I  have  guarded." — r-Bera  tho 
transpprts  of  Mira  became, too  strong  for  sleep* 
and. she. awoke. as  the  beams  , of  morning  were 
pierdng  the  casement.  Tbo.  weakaaed  firano 
but  renovated  spirits  ofAmena,  met  the  awakeiw 
ed.eye  of  her  friend,  but  it  was  many  minutes 
before  Mira  could  be  assured  that  her.  dream 
was  not  a  pleasing  reality* 

Pulvinara  kept  her  word,  and  whilst  tho 
trance  of.  sleep  sealed  the.  eve-lids  of  Mira,  bet 
mind  flitted  to  the  baoks  of  iha.tWolet  %|oelrl» 
danus,  in  the  Empire  of  Dreams,  and.  held  coiw 
verse  with  Pulvinara,  amid  amaranthine  groves. 
Of  the  thousand  tales  related  by  the  queen  toher 
protege,  these  are  a  few,  perhaps  the  best. 

How  the  Fairy  manuscript  came  into  my 
hands  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  reader.  To 
.teach  the  art  of  toflening  piilouj*,  to  some 
.whose  aching  Iieads  ought  to  secure. grateful 
hearts,  is  the  only  reason  for  publication  whiah 
influenced  MARK  BANCROFT. 

When  .Captam  Parry  was  preparing  for  iiis 
fint  axp€|dition  to  the  pole,  sage  coojectovsa 
were  afloat,  both  from  the  learned  and  unlesxi^ 
ed.  To  reach  the  Pacific  through  a  region  of 
ice  was  certainly  deemed  impracticable.ind  eve- 
ry attempt  has,. as  yet,  demonstrated  the  ^acu 
Two  honest  farrpers  in  our  neighbourhood  hail 
received  a  newspaper  giving  all  the  particulars 
•of  the  iotended  expedition,  and  long,  long  they 
tried  to  conjectwe  what  the  pole  was,,  and  tho 
reason  why  afl  this  bustle  was  going  on. — *Stop,* 
says  Peter  Davidson,  *I  see  it  new;  just  look  at 
that  grnnstane — that's  the  yearth  and  the  iron 
axletree  ia  the  pole.*  *Weell*  says  Rab  Scott, 
'what  o*  a'  that;  what  can  Parry  do  wi'  the  a»> 
letree  of  the  yearth— can  he  make  it  any  oat* 
ter?*.  Our  gaofraphieal  hero,  not  tho.  IsasI 
daunted,  immediately  replied,-' He  canna  mako 
it  better,  Rab,  that  1  koo»  i)Ut  yo^  .k^^w  ws 
havejhad  eom^^vofo  waatlier  these  tw%  winte^p  < 
back,  and  something  maun  be  wrang  and  sae  yjs 
ken,  Parry*s  just  gone  to  oil  the  pole,  tO.fMtO., 
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CUTTING  OUT. 

(a.'  galley  STORT.) 
A  ttaouHvA  gioriQui  aeUons,  that  might  claim 
"  TriumphantnnreliMUltannimAlftint. 
ConftiMfflft  etow*  drgloridtttMilm  Of, 

"  Come,  come,  take  a  tarn,  with  that  sort  o 


.„k._S,-,u,a  f-ty°-;Ptj|ij,t;^,jS^^  •;°feil.e«m..  I'm  blot,  but  aeyweathe«d» 


a  parcel  of  pensioners 

always  the  nardest.  What  use  in  making  more 
of  a  thinfT  nor  it  is  ?— /  knows  what  the  Wife  was : 
for  I  sarved  with  Sam  Hood  ill  the  TMova:  and 
as-Pve  a  bit  of  a  Trefflygar  token  about  me,  I 
sujiposo  T  knows  someutc?  that  So  jost stopper 
your  prate  for  a  while. 

IVe  seed  as  much  sarris  as  most  o'  my  day, 
and  I  can  tell  you,  my  boys,  (and  there's  Bill  Tai- 
lor 'U  tell  you  the  same,)  your  reg  lar-built  battles 
are  no  more,— <io,  no  more,  nor  skrimmaging 
aside  some  6'  your  West-Ingee  boat  %vork. 

*«  pang  it,  I  knows  what  a  gun  is.— 1  knows  a 
track  from  a  trunnion.— I  knows  pepper  from 
powder,  and  a  shot  from  a  shovel— still,  I  knows, 
there's  a  deal  of  diiference  'twixt  blazing  away 
inth  the  barkers  aboard,  and  stealing  into  an  ene- 
my's port,  like  a  parcel  o'  pirates,  to  sai-ve  out 
death  in  the  dark  on  his  deck.  I  don't  say  your 
danger's  the  more-Haor  I  don't  say  your  enemy's 
8lau<:hrcr's  the  more;  bnt  T  say,  when  you  never 
gee  neither — why, — ^j'our  head's  all  tlie  cooler,  and 
I'm  blowed  but  your  lighter  at  heart. 

"  \Vhen  your  nlowini;;  out  brains,  and  loppmg 
ofFfins,  your  tcor/c'*  jubt  as  well  out  o'  sight.  It  s 
not  the  best  butcher  tiiaf  s  always  the  bravest*— 
no  more  nor  your  smartest  tliat  make  the  most 
noise.  No,  no,  my  boys,-^I  can  teU  you,  to  fight 
for  a  footing  on  an  enemy's  deck,  with,  may  be, 
no  more  in  your  fist  nor  a  capering  cutlash,  and 
that,  too,  as  brittle  in  the  blade  as  a  bottle,  is  as 
diflbrcut,  ay,— as  different  from  fighting  you  bull- 
dfl^  abtod,aa  aix-water  grogis  to  double  allow- 
ance. ,      m  * 

**  There's  never  no  denying,  but  that  a  fleet  m 
light  winds,  bearing  ^ow  n  on  an  enemy's  line, 
may  get  preciously  mauled  afore  they  can  open 
their  lire  ;— for  tlicVe  \eas  the  iS'uccrt/n,  the  Inte- 
ton/,  the  Lec  Billislc,  nnd  a  few  more  of  us  go- 
alonu  leaders  the  21st  of  October,  as  was  reg'lar- 
ly  cut  up  in  pork -pieces  afore  even  as  much  as  a 
shot  was  TCtarned.  It's  galling  enough,  to  be 
sure,  to  be  *  stopping  your  vent,'  (as  Tom  Cobl) 
used  to  call  it,)  when  Crappo  s  unreeving  your 
gear,  and  disabling  your  men  and  masts  Avith  his 
hni g- winded  Avhisders;  but  once  alongside,  and 
unmuzzle  the  barkers,  and,  you  laiosv  ,  Lho  day  s 
all  your  own. 

"  But  just  try  back  for  a  bend ;— just  look  at 
your  cutting-out  jobs.  See  what.a  traverse  you've 
sometimes  to  work  in  the  dark  with  your  boats, 
from  not  knowing  the  lie  o'  the  land,  or,  what  s 

your  tide.   There  you 
our  or  fire  bours  on  a 
on  vour  oars,  afore  vou 
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worse,  not  properly^  timing  y 
are,  ay,  sometiines;  for  loui 
stretch,  tugging  away  on  y 
can  even  get  sight  o'  your  bird ;  and  tlien,  when 
vou  closes  to  run  her  aboard,— you're  so  cursedly 
blon  n  in  the  wind,  and  so  fagged  in  the  fins,— 
that  if  it  warn't  for  your  pluck,  you'd  drop  like 
a  dog.  It's  all  tery  weU  to  catch  Crappo  a  nap- 
ping^but  once  awake  to  your  rig^,  and  he'll  do 
yim^  or  give  you  thjB  devil's  own  dose,  i  knows 
him  of  old :  and  I  kiiow,8  when  he  wattd  to  decoy 


you,— he's  more  ways— ay,  more.  waj[impr;  ^ptt, 
rotter  a  pay-day.  " 

"Bill, you  'members  the  time  we  was  f!own 111 
the  Bay,  what  a  banging  wc  got  in  the  boat*?"  ' 
You  may  say  that,  my  bo',"  sdid  Taifcr,  wkl 
had  served  with  Turner  in  a  former  ship—"  the 
tiitie  the  coasterB  came  out  under  kiver  o'  tbd 


there.    'Twas  as  thick  as  burgoo,  the  mc«t  o'  the . 
morn ;  and  to  make  ua  beheve  they  were  running 
the  rig  in  the  fog,  (for  we  never  letnothing  go  by 
in  tlie  boats,)  they  sends  out  a  parcel  o'  your 
cochmeroy  craft,  freighted  with  nothing  nor  so- 
gors,  who  kept  out  o'  si^ht  in  the  bokt  :  and 
knowing  for  sartin  we'd  dash  in  among  'em  as 
soon  as  diskivered,  they  dodges  about  till  it  clears; 
when  all  on  a  sudden,  (just  to  tice  oUt  the  boats, 
which,  you  Itiiow,  were  iu  chase  in  a  crack,)  they 
shapes  a  shain-Abram  course — deadens  their- 
way  with  ballast-bags  over  the  bows,  and  let  US' 
come  up  witli  'em  hand  over  fist. 

"  Well,  you  know,  just  as  the  barge,  pinnace, 
and  two  double-bank'd  cuttera— (for^twas  only  a 
fortnight  afore  the  launch  was  sunk  by  a  shot 
from  the  shore) — well,  just  as  we'd  picked  out 
four  o'  the  largest,  and  each  boat  rows  out,  and  . 
runs  alongside  to  take  quiet  possession,  (for  we 
never  dreamt  tlicy'd  as  much  as  a  musket  aboard) 
— up  pops  a  parcel  o'  your  parley- voo  sogers,  and 
let's  fly  tlic  infarnalest  fire  that  ever  was  poured  ' 
upon  man.  There  we  all  went  staggering  astaru 
— tiiere  wasn't  a  mqI  as  escaped  m  the  barge. 
There  was  the  killed  and  kicking,  dropping  every 
way  at  once — some  across  the  gunnel— some  on 
the  tops  of  the  thwarts— eome  laying  under,  and 
winged  up,  like  ballast,  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat; 
whilst  ttic  few  hands  as  was  left  with  life  were 
bleeding  and  bailing  all  the  way  back  to  the  ship : 
for,  as  luck  would  nave  it,  the  frigate  was  to  lee» 
ward,— and  the  fore  lug  brought  us  aboard — " 

"  Did  tlie  other  boats  buy  it?"  asked  one  of  the 
group  assembled  round  the  fore  bits. 

"  To  be  sure  tliey  did,"  said  Turner—"  though 
not  so  badly  cut  up  as  tlie  barge;  and  what's/ 
more,  they  had  to  up  stick  for  the  oarkey,  as  well 
as  ourselves. 

"  Howsomever,  we  made  amends  for  it  after, 
on  the  West-Ingee  station — for,  you  see,  as  soon 
as  the  sliip  comes  back  to  Spithcad,  the  first 
twenty-five  on  the  books,  as  recovered  their 
wounds,  were  drafted  into  the  G-  ■      0  firigate,  . 

as  she  was  fittin'  for  foreign  " 

"  Ay,  was  the  sliip,  she  took  the  shine :  but 
it  wam't  wi'  your  polishmg  o'  pins,  and  scrubbing 
o  '  copper,  as  changed — ay,  colour  with  every 
cloud  as  passed  over  vour  pennant.  She'd  none 
o'  your  cnafling  cheeks— none  <^  your  Irish  pur- 
chases, as  wore  out  vour  herpn  and  your  hands : 
and  as  for  your  blinking  o'  blocks — why,  as  we 
knew  where  to  cfcp'em,  we  just  looked  as  light, 
and  I'm  sartui,  led  every  tiling  fifty  times/«/ rcr,  ' 
nor  one  half  o'  your  finniken,  fiddle-rigged  craft 
— pp,  no,— she  was  always  like  a  Maltese  biscuit, 
rough  and  ready." 

"  Well,  but  1  say,  Tom,"  interrupted  Tailgr, 
who  was  more  anxious  to  drag  "the  former  klto  . 
.a  relation  of  a  story,  where  he  was  aware  Tur- 
ner was  the  pnncipal  actor,  than  the  other  he 
had  anticipated,  convinced  that  it  would  prove  . 
more  amusing  to  his  wditof^*    Well,  but  perer 
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mind  tlie  West-Tngee  work  to-night— come  near- 
er home— give  'em  the  Conket  bttsiniess,-- that'll 
give  'em  a  notion  &  things." 

"A  notion!"  said  Turner,  in  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt—" It's  easy  to  talk  of  a  notion— but  /  tell 
you,  no  one's  never  a  notion  o*  nodiing,  but  such 
as  'are  tasted  the  Viim^  itself.  Look  at  your  pic- 
tur's  stuck  up  in  yoiir  print-shops — painted  by 
a  parcel  o'  know  nothing  chaps,  as  don't  know 
the  main-brace  from  the  captain's  breeches. — 
D'ye  think  that  a  dab  of  blue-water— a  brush  of 
black  smoke — a  few  round  holes  in  your  sails,  or 
a  stick  tumbling  over  the  side,  can  give  even  the 
Jiiiost  of  a  notion  of  the  work  that's  going  on  with- 
in. No,  no;  my  boys— it  isn't  prating  in  a  pot- 
house, or  painting  on  paper,  as  can  come  witiun 
hail  o'  the  naked  truth." 

"  Well !  we  know  that;  but  never  mind,"  said 
Tailur.  perceiving  that,  like  most  brare  men, 
Toin  felt  a  degree  of  repuunancc  at  soimdin<»  his 
own  praises-^'  give  it  us  for  once  in  a  way — it 
does  a  fellow's  heart  good,  to  sometimea  hear  of  a 
I  bit  of  a  brush." 

*'  Well,  well ;  I  suppose  you  must  hare  her," 
said  Tom—"  but,  blow  me— though  I'm  not  a  fel- 
low as  would  rather  swallow  a  f,^rape-shot  nor  a 
I  filsiss  o'  grog ;  but  somehow  or  other,  I  doesn't 
I  KoofW  haw  %s— but,  I'd  almost  rather  he  tn  it 
again  nor  tell  it. 

"  Well,  you  see,  when  Bill  and  myself  belong- 
ed to  the  saucy  N  Sj— Bill !  wasn't  she  a 
1  beauty  ?   I  thin  k  1  never  seed  such  a  craft — why, 
she'd  wear  in  her  own  lengtb-r-ay,  and  eat  thee 
out  o'  tiie  very  wind  itsdf. 

*'  Well,  in  one  of  our  cruizes  off  the  Black 
rockft — C^or,  you  see,  as  the  skipper  wasn't  aito- 
icrethef  one  dr  old  Billy-hliie's  favoartfe*,  the  ship 
was,  sometimes,  for  a  six  or  seven  month's  spell, 
kept  knocking  about,  as  look-out  frigate  to  the 
in-shore  sqnaHron)— and,  as  one  day,  we  was 
working  up  with  an  cast'^rly  wind,  to  connitre 
the  French  fleet,  laying  in  Brest-outer  roads,  the 
skipper  sees,  over  the  land,  for  he  always  went, 
like  a  man,  to  the  mast-head  himself,  a  whacking 
i7ian-o-war  brig,  laying  all  a-taunto,  close  under 
Lbc  batteries,  in  Conket  Bajr.  I  was  at  the  mast 
at  the  time;  for,  there's  Bill  knows,  he  never 
trusted  (that's  in  the  starboard  watch)  a  soul  to 
take  his  glass  aloft  but  myself.   *  Well,'  says  he, 
squinting  through  his  bring-em-near,  as  he  stea- 
dy'd  her  over  the  cap — for,  he  was  a  fine  fellow 
— «axch  the  sarvice  from  Nelson  down, and, blow 
me,  if  you'd  a-found  a  finer,  he'd  the  pluck  of 
one  o'  vour  reg'lar-built  bull-dogs ;  he  cared  no 
more  for  a  battery,  nor  he  did  for  a  breeze ; 
I  thoo^,  of  the  twof  I'm  sartin  he'd  sooner  be 
spiking  a  gun  nor  spilling  a  sail — *  Well,'  says  he, 
*  ahe  looks  like  a  touch-me-not  too ; — but  never 
mind,'  says  he,  shutting  his  glass,  and  shoving  it 
into  my  nst,  *  never  mmd,  we'll  at  her  to-mght 
for  all  that' — and  down  he  ffoes  upon  deck, 
i      Well,  there  was,  ^  send  tot  the  first  Uentsnant' 
— ^  Mr.  Smith,'  says  he,  as  soon  as  he  pops  his 
head  upon  deck — Mr.  Smitli,'  says  he,  in  a  half- 
an-halr  laugh,  as  if  to  try  how  the  t'other  would 
take  it—'  I  think,'  says  he,  *  we'Te  a  job  for  the 
boats  to-night.' 

Well,  &ere  was  the  first  leaitenant  rubbing 
his  hands,  strutting  up  and  down  the  deck,  and 
cutting  as  many  capers  as  a  midshipman  over  a 
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nor  a  half-made  skipper.  WcH,  yoti  know,  as 
soon  as  it  gets  wind,  'twas  to  be  a  r^|lar  volu»> 
teering  business,  (for,  yon  see, it flewmrough  the 
frigate  like  wild-fire,)  every  man,  fore-and-aft, 
from  Dirty  Dick,  at  the  coppers,  to  the  captsin'a  , 
oxen,  cwere  tumbling  up  to  give  in  tiieir  nuDOT 
for  the  frav.  There  was  the  skipper  picking  out 
the  ablest  liands,  and  saying  to  tnem  as  be  didn't 
seem  to  think  came  up  to  his  mark) — 'kasc,  yon 
see,  he  wasn't  the  man  as  would  ofiend  a  poor 
fellow,  as  was  ready  to  risk  a  fin  in  the  sarvis— 
no,  not  he — the  men  he  refused, he  refused  likes 
man—*  next  time,  my  man— 4oe'^/  have  you  next 
time — there's  vet  plenty,'  says  he,  *to  do  for  us  all.' 

"  Well,  there  was  the  cutung-out  party  as  busy 
—ay,  as  the  devil  in  a  gale  o^  wind,  fitting  out  for 
the  fun — some  was  a-mufflinnr  oars — some  a-sharp- 
ening  their  cutlasses  on  tlie  grindstone,  in  the 
galley— some  fitting  oat  the  boats'  magazines- 
some  sewing  a  piece  of  white  duck  round  the  left 
sleeve  of  their  own,  and  their  messmate's  jackets 
—for  every  man  was  to  wear  a  badge  vound  his 
arm,  to  mark  him  from  Crappo — some  were 
a-laming  their  new  stations  from  the  first  leafto- 
nant  'There  was  Bill  Tailor  a-stationed  aloft  to 
lose  the  fore-tau'sle — myself  to  cut  the  cable — 
one  to  take  the  wheel,  'tother  this,  and  'tother 
^t: — there  never  was  a  business  more  property 
plann'd.  Well,  you  know,  to  come  the  decoy  over 
Crappo,  we  woiks  five  or  six  miles  to  win'ward 
d'  tibe  port ;  when,  just  a  little  afore  dark,  we  puts 
her  head  olf  the  land,  and  makes  all  sail,  to  make 
Johnny  believe  we  was  in  chase  of  something  we 
seed  in  the  oflSng. 

"  As  soon  'twas  thoroughly  dark — there  was,in 
studden-sails,  round  to.  trim  sharp,  and  beat  back 
within  three  or  ibur  mile  o' the  port  Thenthere 
was  out  boats,  and  man  and  arm,  in  a  hi-ace  o' 
shakes.  Well,  just  as  we  were  all  ready  to  shore 
olTj  the  oars  tossed  up,  and  the  first  leaftenant 
gomg  o\  or  tlie  side,  the  skipper  stops  him,  and 
sayft— '  Smith,'  says  he, '  I  doesn't  know  how  it  is, 
but  some  how  or  other,  I  never  conld  be  a  looker 
on  in  my  hfe — so,  i(  you've  no  objection,'  says  he, 
'  I'll  take  up  my  berth  in  the  barge.'  This,  in 
course,  puts  Smith  in  a  pet;  howsoraever,  there 
was  no  time  for  talk — both  on  'cm  bundles  into 
tlic  boat— there  was  *  shove  olf'—'  succew'— «nd 
out  o'  si^ht  of  ship  in  a  craok. 

"  Well,  as  the  wind  and  tide  was  against  us^ 
we'd  a  tug  of,  ay,  more  nor  an  hour-and-a-half, 
afore  we  finds  ourselves  fairly  in  the  mouth  o'  the 
harboui^I  say,  Bill — some  o'  yonr  praters  would 
a-larncd  a  lesson  that  night — " 

"  You  may  say  that,  bo',"  said  Tailor. 

"  Hang,  me-4f  dtamb  men  were  ever  more 
lent.    Why,  we  was  all  obligated  to  swallow  our 
backy-juice,  for  fearing  spitting  it  out  should 
alarm  the  soigers  ashore. 

"  The  moon  was  down,  but  the  stars  were  in 
farnally  bright;  and.  what  was  worse,  every 
stroke  we  gave,  the  blades  of  oar  oars  looked  all 
of  a  blaze— for,  you  know,  with  an  eSAtedy  wM 
the  sea  seems  always  fire. 

"  Well,  the  anctorage  was  as  still  as  a  c  hnrch 
yard — there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  rip- 
ple of  the  tide,  and  the  squeaking,  whistlin  g  chii^ 
rup  oi  the  sand-lark  feeding  on  the  beac  n.  It 
was  about  two  bells,  in  the  middle  watch;  when 
just  as  we ^ts  within— let's  see— a  matter  <^  threa 
W  ftw  <NUN«*i  len^^thi  of  t]»  onft»  lhii«  w  af  Mr 
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OD  <mr  0U9  for  tibe  rest  o' the  boats  to  oome  up.— - 

As  soon  as  the  boats  haj  talceii  their  station — tu  o 
steerios  for  one  quarter,  and  two  for  t'other,— 
theo,— ^bme  Wtti  (fash  aloDgside." 

"  And  a  dashing  business  it  was,"  said  Tailor. 

"  Why,  yes,"  continued  Turner, "  tlic  French- 
men were  all  at  their  quarters — had  their  "ooard- 
infj-nettings  traced-up  fore-and-aft,  and  let  every 
man  Jack  of  ns  f^et  catchcd  in  the  mashes,  afore 
they  offered  to  fire  as  much  as  a  musket.  There 
we  were,  clinging  in  the  shrouds  and  nettinif  like 
a  parcel  o'  sprca3  eaf^les,  for  Cranpo  to  pop  and 
pike  at  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves;  ibr  vou  see,  we 
oonldn't  get  down  on  die  deck.  They  made 
mince-meat  of  us  all  in  a  moment — some  fell  on 
the  broad  o'  tlieir  back  in  the  boats — some  over- 
board«  and  were  never  seen  more.  This  here 
seam  in  my  cheek,  was  a  plnnjxc  of  a  pikcwliioh 
I'm  sartin  would  'avc  gone  througlf  boUi  sides — 
ay,  and  reg'larly  spri'-sail-yarded  me,  if  my  quid 
hadn't  broiif^ht  up  the  pint;  well,  down  T  drops 
on  tlie  top  of  a  jolly,  as  was  floored  along  two  o' 
thetbawts.  I  wasaininnteorso^ttforel  ocMnes 
f  o  myself ;  "hut,  as  soon  as  I  finds  the  blood  in  my 
mouth— here's  at  'em  again,  says  I,  and  in  I 
jumps  head-foremost,  through  one  of  her  ports, — 
f  liinkiii2',  in  course,  I'd  be  backed  by  the  rest  o' 
the  barges'  crew — for,  you  see,  in  a  business  o' 
that  sort,  it  doesn't  do  to  be  looking  astern  to  see 
if  you're  followed  or  no.  It  was  just  the  port 
abreast  of  her  capsten — and,  as  soon  as  I  gets  a 
fair  footing  on  deck, — may  I  never  see  light,  if  I 
didn't  clear  the  whole  starboard  side  of  her  w^aist 
myself— and,  why? — bekase  I  thouglitl  was  back- 
ed; and  so  did  the  French, — for  for'ard  they  flies 
like  a  parcel  o'  dancingdeiik  to  get  on  the  folk- 
scl.  I  mowed  down,  ay,  four  or  five  fellows  my- 
self; for,  you  see,  tiiere  was  no  one  left  as  could 
lend  me  a'hand— 4iiough  that,  to  be  sure,  I  didn'; 
know  at  the  time:  well,  just  as  I  turns  round, — 
thinking,  you  know,  to  rally  up  my  shipmaics, — 
who  the  devil  should  front  me,  and  fire  his  pistol 
slap  in  my  face,  but  tlie  French  skipper  himself! 
down  I  fails  at  his  feet,  for  he  follows  up  his  fire 
with  a  ctit  of  his  cutlash,  as  nigfa-handea  severed 
mv  sconce !  The  ball  mis^^ed  my  mn? — but  it 
splintered  my  neck — and  reg'larly  sprung  my 
starboard  caIlar-bone--What  corned  of  the  boats, 
you'd  better  ax  Bill." 

**  Corned  on  'em !"  said  Tailor— "^^ad,  I  don't 
know,  what  'ould  a-comed  on  'em,  if  we  hadn't 
cut  nttd  nm  when  we  did — wliy.  except  the  first 
leaf  tenant  and  skipper,  there  wasn't  in  all  the 
foar  boats,  a  man  on  iu<--^  hadn't,  somewhere 
or  other,  eyelet-hole  worked  in  his  hide;  nor  was 
Mister  Crappo  (as  Tom  told  you  just  now)  satis- 
fied with  piking  and  pepperiug  us,  but  he  must 
pelt  us  with  all  sorte  of  combustibles — cold  shot. 
— top-mauls, — marl-spikes,  and  billets  o'  wood." 

Here  Tailor  paused  to  permit  Turner  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  Tom  insisting  on  tlie  speaker's  conti- 
nuing, exclaimed—*^  go  on,  Bill-~go  on,  I'll  spell 
you  bine-by." 

"  Well,"  contmued  Tailor, "  as  luck  'ouldhave 
it, — the  ebb  tide  drifted  the  boats  clean  out  o'  the 
harbour  clear  of  the  batteries— for  us  to  pullinjtr 
«— there  wasn't  five  men  in  the  fifty,  as  could 
even  sit  on  the  thawts,  much  more  strilcc-out  at 
their  oars.  Howsomever,  by  the  help  uf  our  sails, 
Oho'  stepping  our  mast  was  no  easy  matter,)  we 
iboii  (jptohet  the  firigate  to  leeward.  Then  she 


was  Ia3^n|r-to-o£rtheport  like  a  pirate*  Allhaadi 

were  on  deck,  waitmg  and  watching  to  see  us 
bring  out  the  brig.  As  soon  as  she  hails  the 
barge,  the  captain  sings  out, — ^  Up  wi*  the  whip, 
up  wi'  the  whip  on  the  main-yard  in  a  moment,' 
— to  hoist  in  the  wounded,  you  know, — aye,  and 
the  killed,  too :  for,  you  see,  in  the  dark,  'twas  no 
easy  matter  to  know  the  dead  from  the  dying. 

"  Well,  there  was  lights  and  lanterns  flying 
fore-and-aft  in  a  crack.  The  doctor,  his  two 
mates  and  loblolly-boys,  were  tumbling  up  the 
ladders  witli  bandages,  plasters,  tow,  tamiquets, 
and  what-not  from  the  cockpit;  for  as  fast  as 
whipped  in,  bo^  killed  and  wounded  were  laid 
'twixt  the  guns  on  the  weather  side  o'  the  waist. 

"  But  the  worst  of  all  was  to  see  the  poor  wo- 
men searching  for  their  husbands.  There  they 
were,  snatching  the  lanterns  out  of  each  other's 
fists,  then  shoving  'em  in  our  faces,  and  wiping, 
and  Bwabbing-up  wi'  their  aprqns  the  blood  trom 
our  mugs,  to  try  and  discarn  their  men.  TTiero 
was  Tom's  poor  wife — (poor  soul,  I'll  mind  her, 
as  lonir  as  1 1ive>~-there  me  was,  tearing  her  long 
beshivilled  hair,  which  hung  down,  divided  over 
each  shoulder,  for  all  the  world  like  hanks  of 
hemp.  'Kase,  as  he  was  one  the  missing,  'twai 
only  nat'ral  to  suppose,  he  was  one  o'  the  six  who 

was  piked  o'erboard  from  the  brig.  Hang  it, 

Tom,"  said  Tailor,  looking  at  Turner,  who  hung 
down  his  head — "  You  needn't  be  asliamcd — sho 
was  a  craft  fit  for  a  skipper — and  what's  more,  I 
couldn't  believe  'twas  in  woman  to  tltink  so  much 
for  a  man,  as  she  Aid  for  you.  So,  snell,  oh  !" —  , 
said  Tailor,  thinking  he  had  satisfied  nis  auditory 
with  that  pan  of  the  narrative  of  which  Tom  was  i 
deficient. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Tom.  "as  soon  as  I  comes  to 
myself  next  morning — where  does  I  find  myself 
but  in  the  French  skipper's  cabin — hung  up  in 
liis  cot — laid  out  in  lavender,  and  treated  like  a 
lady.  There  was  the  captain — let's  see  what  was 
his' name  ?—Lee-lee-lee^trange;  and  a  — — 
strange  fellow  he  was.  There  he  was. sitting  by 
my  side,  giving  me  drink  to  cool  my  mouth,  and, 
tending  me,  for  all  tiie  %vorld,  Kke  one  o'  your 
Haslar  hags.  He  sat  up  with  me  two  nights  him- 
self, and  not  a  soul  but  tlie  doctor  he'd  let  come, 
ay,  within  hail  o'  me.  Well,  as  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  shift  my  bob,  ashore  I  goes  to  the  hospitaL 
There  was  the  skipper  coming  da)[  after  daf , 
sometimes  brinmng  me  fniit,  sometimes  giving 
me  money — ana  many's  the  bottle  o'  brandy  he'd 
a  brought  me,  if  tlie  doctors  had  only  a-let  him^ 
I  hard  often  afore  of  your  French  politeness ;  bnt 
hang  it,  thinks  I,  this  is  more  nor  a  bow  or  a 
scrape.  What  the  devil  does  he  see  in  me,  says 
I,  one  day  as  be  puUs  out  a  "Polion,— rm  one  of, 
the  bust,  tbinks  I,  he  should  treat  in  this  sort  o* 
fashion — for,  you  know,  I  liappened  to  be  the  only 
fellow  amongst  us  as  did  him  a  mischief.  Wasn't 
I  the  chap  as  mowed  down  four  of  his  men !  and, 
moreover,  didn't  he  lay  me,  with  his  own  hand> 
stretched  for  dead  on  his  deck! 

Howsomever,  as  soon  as  I  gets  well  o'  my 
wounds,  they  marches  me  inland  to  Verdun.— 
Well,  I  wasn't  there  a  fortnight  afore  th^e  Gover* 
nor  sends  for  me,  and  gets  one  o*  your  tarpetura 
to  unlay  his  pariee-voo-lingoo,  and  tarn  it  into  • 
twice-laid  English.  *  WeU,'  said  the  tarpetur, 
*  the  governor  desives  me  to  say,  as  you  brought 
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jf  so  be,  Ubr  you  aee  the  fellow  spoke  capital  Eng- 
ushO  dnt  if  90  be,  you've  any  likin'  for  your  u- 
berty,  you  may  have  it— but  mind,'  says  he,  *  it 
all  depends  on  yourself.'  Well,  I  makes  fi  aort 
o'  a  salam,  for,  you  see,  you'll  never  do  nothing 
with  Crappo  if  you  don't  bow  and  scrape,  ay,  and 
bend  vour  body  aknost  double,  like  a  boot-jack. 
*  Wolf,'  says  ly*Vre  iioChing  to  say,  no  more  nor 
this,  that  liberty's  sweet  aU  the  world  oyer.'— 
Howfiomever,  ailer  a  little  palaver,  the  tarpetur 
eonei  to  aie  pintt— ^  Well/  says  he,  *  the  gover- 
nor d(?sires  mc  to  say,  if  so  be  you've  a  likm'  ffto^ 
way,  he'U  make  you  a  gemman ;  and,  moreover, 
a  le«flei»iit  in  Bonypartic's  sarvice.' 

" '  I'm  obliged  all  the  same,  sir,'  says  I,  makiL^ 
a  OTand  salam  to  the  /governor,  '  but  as  I  never 
had  a  turn  for  the  thmg— that's  to  say,  never 
sarved  my  time  to  the  trade  <tf  a  gemman— if  it's 
all  the  same  to  the  govenunr,'  sayi  I, '  I'd  rather 
remain  as  I  am.'  * 

"  Well^instead  of  giving  him  offence,  Pm  blest 
if  the  old  gemman  didn't  shako  mc  by  the  fist, 
and  swore,  as  the  tarpetur  afterwards  told  me,  I 
was  a  hanged  fine  fellow,  and  too  good  a  man  to 
be  a  gemman  in  any  san  ice." 

NoTK.~Thi8  story  is  founded  on  fact,  and  the 
hero  of  it,  is  now  living  in  London  witih  Captain 
I  M— e  of  Jtbe  Navy.^ 

Air  ETCirtir«   Lovjron  TBaouR  trb 

•TBEETs  OF  Rio  DE  Janszro. — lo  the  evsu- 
iog  I  proceeded  alond^  the  Rua  dos  Poacadores 
,  to  where  it  terminated  in  a  large  open  square, 
'  called  the  Compo  de  Sta.  Anna*!  The  ihopeweie 
again  opened,  and  filled  with  all  kinds  of  Europe- 
an merchsndize,  particularly  Manchester  shawls, 
htndlurehiefi^  cottime  and  calicoes  of  the  most 
I  ahowy  colors,  broadcloths,  lilka,  hats,  boots, 
ahoes,  and  stockings,  all  hung  out  in  front  of 
the  houses,  and  covering  the  doors  and  windows 
with  tbeir  rich  drapery.  Tbew  tiiiDn  were 
sent  out  in  such  profusion,  aB4  the  nanet  was 
so  overstocked,  that  they  were  selling  in  the 
Rua  des  Pescadores  for  less  iponey  than  in 
Cheapside.   Hating  passed  the  shops,  I  ar- 
rived at  that  part  of  the  street  towards  the 
country,    where   no    business    was  carried 
OB.    The  eolitiide   and   seclusion   of  the 
houses  were  strikingly  contrasted.    The  win- 
dows  were  barred  up  like  those  of  the  Turks, 
with  lattices  of  close  cross-barred  laths,  which 
scarcely  admitted  the  light,  and  through  which 
it  was  impossible  to  see  or  be  seen.  Theae  were 
suspended  from  above  by  a  hinge,  and  opened 
from  below,  and,  when  any  of  the  inmates  wish 
to  iMk  oal,  they  thrust  their  heads  against 
them  and  push  them  forward.     In  almost 
every  house  as  I  went  along,  I  saw  some 
woman'a  forebead  preaaed  on  this  blind;  and 
in  the  opeoinff  was  a  bUick,  brown,  or  sal- 
low visage,  with  dark  eyes,  gleaming  obliquely 
through  the  apertur^^e  up  and  the  other 
down  the  street.   Ott  the  arrfral  of  the  court, 
the  windows  of  all  the  houses  of  the  town  were 
bong  with  these  gelosiat^  projecting  into  the 
Mrrow  atreets  when  opened,  and  intercepting 
bat  an  edict  waa  publiabed,  that, 
■•  Bio  waaelevasod  t«  t  high  deithij,  it  ahonld 


ahowita aense  of  it  by  abolishing  all  its  Gotbh: 
coalOBMi,  and  aaatnOating  itself  to  the  improve- 
menta  of  Europe,  that  these  barred  up  windows 
were  as  unwholesome  ss  they  were  barbarous 
and  unseemly,  by  interrupting  the  free  current 
of  air;  that  theiefore,  withhi  aht  montha,  they 
should  all  be  removed,  except  from  clay-built 
houses.    Thiaedict  had  the  desired  efiect,  and 
they  have  disappeared,  except  from  the  low  edi* 
fices  of  this  descriptioB  in  the  lemote  atreete. 
The  aspect  of  the  streets  was  extraordinary; 
they  were  narrow  and  crossed  one  another  at 
right  angles,  and  were  called  Rua  and  Travea- 
sa.   The  Rua  commenced  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  and  ran  in  a  right  line  till  it  terminated  in 
a  large  open  space  inland.    The  Traves- 
sa,  or  eroaa  street,  waa  doaad  up  by  two 
ranges  of  hills,  ao  that  when  I  atood  at  the  an- 
gle of  crossing,  and  looked  both  ways,  I  saw  at 
the  extremities  of  one  the  sea  and  the  country  ^ 
and  at  the  eatremitiea  of  the  other  the  abrupt 
face  of  two  steep  racks.   If  the  defile  in  which 
this  most  opulent  and  populous,  as  well  as  lar. 
gest  portion  of  the  town  la  crammed,  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  bay,  it  would  be  ventilated  con- 
tinually by  alternate  currents  of  air  caused  by 
the  regular  land  and  sea  breezea;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  liea  aeroar  it,  and  every  breath  of 
passmg  wind  is  interrupted  by  the  two  ridgea  of 
hills  that  cut  their  course.   On  emerging  from 
thissufibcating  gorge,  I  found  myself  in  an  open 
pUun  into  which  all  the  streets  leading  from  the 
sea  debouch;  and  I  perceived  that  the  land 
views  of  this  magnificent  country  were  equal  to 
those  of  the  eoaat.  The  plain  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  a  vaat  amphitheatre  of  mouotaini; 
tbeir  bases  were  sloping  lawns  of  the  richest 
verdure,  terminated  by  belts  of  forest  trees  of 
immanae  growth  and  variety,  from  whieh  issoed 
their  sumnoits,  rugged  and  shaped  in  all  varie- 
ties of  form;  some  ridged,  some  peaked,  and 
some  abruptly  bent.   One  of  these  latter  is  call- 
ed, from  ita  very  extraordinary  and  fantaatie 
shape,  the  Corcovado,  or  broken  back:  an  ap- 
pellation which  it  well  deserves.    On  advancing 
iato  this  plain,  I  found  it  was  enclosed  with 
houses,  so  as  to  form  an  enormous  quadrangle, 
among  which  was  the  senate-house,  the  museum, 
the  camera,  or  town-hall,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. It  ia,  therefore,  aecured  fton  farther  en- 
croachment, and  reserves  to  the  capital  of  Bra- 
zil the  boast  of  possessing,  perhaps,  the  largest 
square  in  the  world.   It  had  been  called  the 
Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  but  ite  name  watfehang<> 
ed  to  the  Campo  d'AccIamacao,  and  it  is  sacred 
to  the  Braxiliians,  as  some  of  tbe  most  impor- 
tant eventa  of  their  revolution  were  transacted 
upon  it.v-l>r.  FF<lih*a /Mkt$  9f  BratiL 

BPITAPB. 

Here  lies  escaped  from  hatj  ceeiM»  ' 
A  firft  Lirateoaot  of  Marinet, 
Who  Uccly  lived  hi  peace  and  plentv 
Oa  board  th«  ihip  the  Atalaota: 
New  stripped  of  all  hit  warUke  abow 
And  laid  in  box  of  elm  below, 
Coafiasd  to  earth  ia  aanow  boidaia. 
Be  fiMi  aat  tiU  farlhar  e(dan!T^ 
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Tv&Kits  BATBM-Whito  ow  lupper  wti 
pnparinff  we  iranl  «•  bMht,  ud  for  tUi  mir- 
poee  w«  took  off  our  clothei  and  wrapped  a 
ahawl  round  our  waifte;  another  was  thrown  over 
our  headf,  and  we  were  mounted  on  a  pair  of 
wood«B  pattont.  Thus  equipped  We  traveieed 
tbo  haU>  and  passed  into  a  larffe  inner  apart- 
neat,  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  and  sur- 
founded  by  marble  benches,  on*  which  aleo  a 
groftt  Daay  persons  were  lying.  From  thence 
we  entered  into  the  bath  itself,  a  circular  vault- 
ed room,  with  a  basin  in  the  centre  of  nearly 
thirty  feet  diamotor.  This  huge  eavldron,  fill- 
iof  Um  whole  apartment  with  a  dense  vapor  and 
strong  sulphurous  smell,  the  twinkling  light  of  a 
few  lamps  and  tapers,  which  were  scarcely  per- 
oeptible  through  the  thick  atmosphere,  the  gro- 
teiqie  figures  of  the  bathers  with  their  shorn 
heads  and  bushy  beards,  their  discordant  shouts 
and  songs  as  they  wero  ■wfanming  abont,  and 
the  grinning  visagea  of  the  negror  attendants, 
formed  altogether  a  scene  which  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  repreeentation  of  the  infernal 
regions.  Wo  fomtuied  in  tho  bath  about  twen- 
tj  minatot;  b^t,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
water  was  above  100  deg.,  and  the  vapor  very 
oppressive,  we  did  not  much  enjoy  it  at  the 
tSoM.  It  loft,  bowovor,  an  agroeablo  langour 
and  disposition  to  repose.  Some  of  our  servants 
remained  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  much  hotter 
bath,  and  it  is  not  mmsaal  for  invalids  to  go  in 
at  night  and  stay  till  morning.  The  heat  of  the 
fountain  that  supplied  the  larger  bath  was  110 
deg.  Another  in  a  smaller  apartment  was  118 
dag.— JPttUer*f  2Vo«<fs  fnlAo  TwrkUh  Smpire 

TsMPSBAircB  OF  BoN APARTE.— Bonapsrte 
was  exceedingly  temperate,  ^nd  averse  to  all 
excess.   He  know  tbo  abaord  storioa  that  were 
oiroulated  about  him,  and  he  was  Bometimes 
vexed  at  them.   It  has  been  repeated,  over  and 
over  again,  that  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of 
epilepsy;  but,  during  the  eleven  yean  thai!  was 
always  constantly  with  h'lm,  I  never  observed 
any  symptom  which  in  the  leaat  degree  denoted 
that  malady.   His  health  waa  good,  and  hia 
oooatittttion  aound.   If  his  enemies,  by  way  of 
reproach,  have  attributed  to  him  a  serious  peri- 
odical disease,  his  flatUrers,  probably  under  the 
idea  that  sleep  is  facompatibl6  with  greatness, 
havo  ovhiced  an  equal  disregard  of  truth  in 
gpeaking  of  hia  night-watching.  Bonaparte 
made  others  watch i  but  he  himself  slept,  and 
slept  well.  His  orders  won,  that  I  should  call 
l^m  every  morning  at  seven.   I  was,  therefore, 
the  first  to  enter  his  chamber;  but  very  frMuenl- 
ly  when  1  awoke  him,  ho  would  torn  himself 
^  gay,  'Ah,  Bourrisnoo,  let  me  lio  a  little 
longer!'   When  there  was  no  very  pressing  bu- 
ainess,  1  did  not  disturb  him  agam  till  eight 
o'clock.   He  io  general  slept  seven  hours  oat 
of  the  twenty-four,  besides  taking  a  short  nap 
in  the  afternoon.   Among  the  private  instruc- 
tions which  Bonaparte  gave  me,  one  was  very 
MiioM:— *  Donng  the  n|glit»*  said  he,  'enter 
■f  cbtBbat     oiMoai  »  ^OHiiblt.  Pa  not 


awake  me  when  vov  have  any  good  news 
comminicate ;  with  tkat  tkiso  is  M  harry.  Btil» 

when  you  brin^  bad  news,  rouse  me  instantly, 
for  then  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.*  This 
was  a  wise  regulation,  ani  BommHo  fnad  Uo 
advutago  im  ii^Bomrkiim*$  Mumfn^ 

pRiioif  DisczPLiirE  iir  AmstskoAic.^ 
The  principal  prison  is  the  hoUse  of  conoetiMi, 
called  also  the  Rasp-house,  because  the  chief 
employi;nent  of  its  mmates  is  the  cutting  and 
rasping  of  Brazil  wood.  Ih  this  olace  of  con> 
hieniont  do  one  is  saSbred  to  bo  iale;  and  tboo 
ho  gOTommont  is  indemnified  for  much  of  the 
expenditure  incurred,  and  the  prisoners,  on  their 
>art,  are  frequently  reclaimed  by  its  wholesome 
and  rigid  discipline,  from  tho  dissolute -and  vi* 
cious  habits  which  led  them  to  become  its  in- 
mates. In  the  yard  of  the  prison  is  one  cell, 
and  one  only,  for  the  treatment  of  tho  ineorrigi* 
)lyidle.  A  stream  of  water  constantly  flows 
into  it,  which  can  only  be  discharged  through  a 
pump  set  up  within.  The  only  means,  therefore, 
by  wbieh  tho  inmate  ean  avoid  bemg  over* 
whelmed  by  the  ingress  of  the  water,  is  by  work- 
ing incessantly  at  the  pump;  if  he  persists  in  bis 
idleness,  ho  is  inevitably  drowned.  It  is  said 
tbalit  is  now  pot  or  osed. 

The  roost  disgraceful  massacres  followed  the 
death  of  the  Gracchi.   As  a  striking  example, 
the  son  of  Falviss  Flaeoos,  not  implicated  in 
the  guilt  of  his  father,  was  cruelly  put  to  death 
by  the  order  of  the  Opimicies. — While  they 
were  carrying  him  to  execution,  a  soothsayer 
Etruria,  a  friend  of  the  young  man,  perceiving  b. 
tears  and  that  he  began  to  launch  out  into  use- 
less lamentation,  nobly  cried  out  to  him  to  show 
greater  firmness,  and  that  bo  himself  woold  sat 
the  eiample  how  he  should  meet  his  fate.  With 
these  words  he  rushed  against  one  of  the  door 
posts  of  the  prison,  which  were  made  of  stone, 
and^  dashing  oot  his  brains  with  the  violence  of 
tho  blow,  he  oxpifOd  on.tho  spot*— ^uff.- 

LOSS  OP  BEAUTY. 

Tn»  wortd  affects  to  commiserate  the  wound*, 
of  the  heart,  and  to  disregard  those  of  vanity  :- 
What  a  division  of  ideas  is  here  produced  by  two 
phrases,  that  are  in  reality  synonipious-  With 
what  superficial  frivolity  the  loss  of  bcanty  is 
treated  oy  authors  of  great  merit  io  other  re- 
spects, and  also  in  those  gossipping  convexsatioDS 
in  actual  life  which  mean  nothing;  and  yet,  to 
the  individual,  how  immense  is  that  loss  what 
c<}nsequence8  it  involves!— often  glory,  bononr, 
respect,  considoration,  esteem,  power,  love,  ex- 
tinction of  influence  either  for  good  or  evil;  it 
strikes  at  all  the  moral  part  m  being,  and  if 
these  are  not  wounds  of  the  heart,  wliat  are? 
Circumstances  or  dispojitions  sometimes  render 
beauty  a  thins  indiflereffPlo  its  possessor;  but 
often  it  is  so  identified  with  being,  as  to  make  the 
destiny  of  the  individual,  and  its  destruction  ud- 
hinges  the  whole  order  of  life^  bringing  more 
piercing  ills  to  the  heart  of  senaibilityi  tbair  pflT* 
fidy,  GidaiDoy,  or  ermi  poinry. 
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TOTCri  OF  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains,  of  which 
tBb  b  a  fepreientationt  ta  a  very  narrow  defile 

extending  two  miles  in  length  between  two  huge 
cliffs,  apparently  rent  asunder  by  some  rast 
OODTulsion  ol  naiuro.  Through  this  Notch  runs 
the  Saoo  river,  which  has  its  source  in  theie 
lOountain^.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance 
of  the  chasm  is  seen  a  most  beautiful  cascade, 
issuing  from  a  mountain  on  the  right,  about  eight 
hundred  feet  abovo  the  saSjaccnt  valley,  and 
about  two  miles  distant.  Tho  road  from  Lan- 
caster [N.  H.j  to  Portland  passes  through  tho 
Notch,  foUowmg  the  course  of  the  head  etreem 
«f  the  Sico.  An  event  which  occurred  hero  a 
Cbw  years  ago,  haa  rendered  this  a  sceno  of 
mournful  interest.  Nearly  in  tho  middle  of  this 
majestic  chasm,  lived,  in  tiie  year  1826,  afamily 
by  the  narno  of  Crawford,  who  kept  a  hou3c  of 
entertainment  for  those  whom  business  or  curi- 
cwity  prompted  to  para  throu^  this  wild  region, 
tl  eonsiated  of  eight  peraons.  On  tho  day  befpro 
the  event  which  we  arc  about  to  record  took 
place,  dark  clouds  appeared  gathering  tn  two 
diSerant  points  of  the  horiion,  and  at  length  eoN 
looting  into  ono  dark  sullen  mass,  thoy  hung 
gloomily  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Aseven- 
ing  drew  on,  the  heavens  assumed  a  mpre  and 
more  portentous  appearance,  and  at  length  the 
collected  waters  poured  down,  not  in  drops,  but 
in  a  mass,  as  if  the  portal j  of  huuven  bad  been 
omptiod  at  once.  On  the  next  day,  eome  tra- 
▼•llota  passing  tlirough  the  Notch  fuuiid  tho 
house  deserted,  and  tlie  road  blocked  up  by  im- 
mense masses  of  earth,  rocks  and  trees,  which 
bad  fallen  from  the  moontains.  Search  was  im- 
mediately made  for  tho  occupants  of  iho  house, 
and  at  lengih  the  bodies  of  fivo  were  found, 
nangled  and  torn  by  tho  avalanche  that  had 
thus  brought  death  in  its  course.  The  remains 
of  tho  otlier  three  were  never  found.  From  tlie 
appearances  presented,  it  is  concluded  that  two 
avalanches  precipitated  themselves  from  oppo- 
site mountains  into  the  valley  at  the  same  timo. 
One  of  them  came  directly  towards  tho  house, 
but  before  it  reached  it,  dividedin  to  two  parts, 
which  passed  each  sido  of  the  house  without  in- 
jartng  it.  The  inhabitants,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posedt  alarmed  at  the  tremendous  uproar,  tied 
wiUi  the  hope  of  raving  their  lives;  but,  amid 
(he  otter  darkness,  and.not  knowklg  where  to 
go,  surrounded  ag  ilu'v  were  on  every  side  by 
the  roar  of  ten  thousand  torrents,  rushed  into 
^e  very  jaws  of  destniction.  The  avalanche 
found  them  in  it?  path,  and  tho  moment  of  its 
meeting  them  must  have  been  almost  the  same 
with  that  of  their  entrance  into  eternity. 

DORSET'S  GOTHIC  MANSION. 

The  anne.xed  engraving  represents  the  south 
iV(fnt  of  the  Gothic  building  in  Chesnut  street, 
'  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  Phila- 
delphia.  The  building  has  a  front  of  s^iAty  feet, 
and  is  twenty-six  feet  in  depth,  with  a  recess 
portico  on  the  south,  supported  by  oxeye  con- 
eolee;  H  four  etories  high,  inclvdiDg  the  attic  or 
85  < 


garret  story.  Above  the  balustrade,  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  centre  or  recessed 
firont,  is  a  large  antique  principal  window,  which 

rises  into  the  tympan  of  the  triangular  gable. — 
The  buttresses  of  the  eastern  and  westaru  cor- 
ridors are  ornamented  with  niches  and  saracenic 
tablets.  A  gallery  connects  these  hi  front,  and 
passes  by  the  great  window.  The  walls  of  the 
porch,  and  the  jama,  and  solHts  of  the  entrances 
are  enriched  with  antique  quatre  foil  guilioches, 
shields,  escutcheons  and  tablets,  with  appropri- 
ate bass-relief  Bculptures,  in  artiGcial  stone,  by 
tiio  celebrated  Mr.  Coade.  The  building  re- 
cedes one  hundred  feet  from  the  line  of  the 
street,  and  ia  elevated  on  a  terrace  of  sixty  by 
ten  feet  surface,  ornamented  with  grass  and 
borders  of 'shrubbery.  The  steps,  plinths  and 
basement,  are  of  fine  white  granite. 

This  ediHce,  tlio  whole  exterior  of  which  a 
correct  and  chasto  specimen  of  the  Gothic  or- 
der, was  designed  and  erected  by  tho  late  John 
Dorsey,  Esq.,  whose  architectural  taste  greatly 
ornamented  his  native  city.  I  ho  elevation  of 
tho  central  building  of  tho  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal, the  Anatomical  Theatre  there,  (which,  in 
beauty  and  "convenience,  is  perliaps  unrivalled,) 
much  of  the  ornamental  part  of  the  Schuylkill 
Permanent  Bridge,  the  Academy  of  the  Pine 
Arts,  Ate.  and  many  private  buildings,  owe  their 
beauty  to  tho  taste  of  this  gentleman,  which 
was  liberally  exercised,  without  reward,  on  all 
these  occasions. 

CHARLES  CARROlili, 

OF  CAUROLLTON. 

The  Last  of  tho  Signers — the  solo  survivor  of 
that  illustrious  phalani  of  free  and  fearless 
hearts!  WJio  could  contemplate  without  f.-nio- 
tion,j^e  venerable  form  of  him  whom  the  Hood 
of  death  which  has  swept  away  ail  his  col- 
leagues, from  Hancock  whose  signature  stands 
the  fifdt,  to  Walton  whose  name  appears  the  last, 
on  the  famous  scroll,  has  as  yet  spared  to  us?— 
Well  has  it  been  said,  «*  like  the  books  of  the 
Sybil,  the  living  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  increased  in  value  as  they  dimi- 
nished in  number."  Carroll  is  alone.  The  last 
relic  of  a  noble  band.  Full  of  years,  he  still 
lin^fcrs  arnonj;  us,  a  fine  specimen  of  dignified 
old  age.  With  what  a  halo  does  his  loneliness 
surround- him The  last  of  the  signers. "  He 
is  the  liiilc  which  connects  us.  with  the  past.— 
When  he  departs,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence will  be  a  monument  of  the  cjead. — Now  it 
still  tells  of  living  virtue,  and  patriotism,  which 
yet  burns  in  tho  aged,  but  warm,  bold  heart.— 
Yes,  let  the  orator  and  the  poet  unite  in  weav- 
ing the  flowery  wreath  to  tho  praise  of  the  last 
of  the  si^Jners  — Long  may  it  be  ore  that  wreath 
is  hung  upon  his  urn.  May  wc  never  forget  the 
worth  of  those  who  put  their  names  to  the  no- 
ble declaration  of  a  people's  high  resolve — nor 
what  is  due  to  those  who  fought,  and  bled,  and 
risked  their  all,  to  sustain  it.  It  is  good  for  us- 
frequently  to  look  back  and  ponder  over  the 
condnet— the  deeds,  the  infferings,  of  the  ff- 
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then  of  th«  repnblie.  They  ere  deserving  of  all 

oor  consideration,  and  all  our  praise.  The  sub- 
ject may  be  often  repeated,  but  can  never  be- 
come irito.  it  will  be  of  service  to  us,  often  to 
here  before  our  minds  the  men  of  1776.  It  may 

kindle  an  emulation  of  their  firm  virtue—their 
disinterested  patriotism — their  contempt  of  nar- 
row selfishness.  It  will  do  much  to  eeteblish  in 
the  mind  a  true  standard  of  political  virliie  and 
official  desert;  to  knit  us  together  in  brotherly 
regard — by  conlemplalmg  the  unanimity,  the 
mutual  zeel,  the  equal  perseverance  of  our  com- 
mon benefactors — to  inspire  and  to  strengthen 
a  jn?t  respect  for  our  country,  and  %  beneficial 
ijuiioniility. 

Ably  and  truly  did  Charles  Carroll  express  the 
spirit  that  pervaded  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Graves— the  brother 
of  the  Admiral,  and  a  member  of  Parliament 
**  If  we  are  beaten  on  the  plains,  wc  will  retire 
to  the  mountains,  and  de(y  thcni.  Our  resour- 
ces will  increase  with  our  diriiculiies.  Necessity 
will  force  ua  to  exertion;  until,  tired  of  combat- 
ing in  vain  against  a  spirit  which  victory  after 
victory  cannot  subdue,  your  armies  will  evacuate 
our  soil,  and  your  country  retire,  an  immense 
loier,  from  the  contest.  No,  sir,  we  have  made 
up  our  minda  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  approach- 
ing struggle,  and  though  much  blood  may  be 
spilt,  we  have  no  doubt  of  our  ultimate  euc- 


Carrol!  wrs?  born  on  the  twentieth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1737,  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland.    He  was 
educated  in  Europe.   Frota  the  college  of  St. 
Omera,  he  went  to  that  of  Rheirns,  and  from 
thence  to  the  college  of  Louis  Le  Grand.  He 
studied  the  civillaw  in  France,  and  the  common 
law  in  England.    In  1764,  ho  returned  home, 
with  a  mind  expanded  and  untainted  by  a  foreign 
educatinn.    He  had  imbibed  no  admiration  for 
monarchical  institutions  from  spending  hie  youth 
in  a  monarchical  country;  and  had  not  learned 
to  despise  the  simple  manners,  staid  deportment, 
and  economical  habits  of  his  own  native  land, 
amidst  the  glare  and  pomp  of  aristocracy,  and 
the  alluring  display  and  elegant  dissipation  of 
the  metropolis  of  fashion.    Carroll  entered  into 
the  discussions  which  preceded  the  revoloUon 
with  an  energetic  pen.   In  1770,  a  question  re- 
lative to  the  fees  of  the  civil  oflicers  of  the  co- 
lonial government  came  before  the  House  of 
Delegates.   The  Governor  eettled  the  matter 
by  a  proclamation.   Among  the  advocatee  of 
thi=  measure,  one  came  out  in  the  public  prints 
witb  an  argumentative  dialogue,  as  between  two 
citizens.    The  aecond  citizen  supported  tba 
measure,  and,  of  eourae.  triumphed.  The  place 
o<"  the  visionary  antagonist,  however,  was  sup- 
piiod  by  Mr.  Carroll,  and  the  *•  First  CUiien*' 
returned  to  the  charge,  with  renewed  epirit  end 
wonderfully  increased  boldness,  maintaining, 
that,  *'m  a  land  of  freedom,  this  arbitrary  exer- 
tion of  the  prerogative  will  not,  meet  not,  be 
endurel"    The  "  Editor  of  the  Dialogue"  re- 
tired from  the  field,  and  the  place  of  the  phan- 
tom defender  was  supplied  by  one  of  substantial 


maeele  and  bone,  in  the  pereon  of  Mr.  Daniel 

Dutany,  the  provincial  secretary,  who  undertook 
to  answer  the  *'  First  Citizen,"  under  the  signa- 
ture of  **Antilore.*'  He  was  compelled  to  beat 
a  retreat  after  a  controversy  of  some  length, 
and  "Antilore"  followed  the  shade  of  the  "Se- 
cond Citizen,"  though  not  with  quite  equal  pre- 
cipitancy. The  proclamation  was  burnt  by  the 
coniinoii  liangman,  and  a  numerous  procession 
attended  and  assisted  in  the  cereinonies.  The  able 
and  talented  eflfuaions  of  Mr.  Carroll  drew  frooi 
the  representatives  of  the  province  a  conpli* 
mentary  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract:— "  Your  manly  and  spirited  opposition  to 
the  arbitrary  attempt  of  government  to  eeteblish 
the  fees  of  office  by  proclamation,  justly  entitles 
you  to  the  exalted  character  of  a  distinguished 
advocate  for  the  rights  of  your  country.  The 
proclamation  needed  only  to  be  thoroughly  na- 
derstood,  to  be  irenerally  detested;  and  you  have 
bad  the  happiness  to  please,  to  instruct,  to  con- 
vince your  countrymen. 

"The  free  and  independent  citizens  of  Anna* 
polis,  the  metropolis  of  Maryland,  who  have 
lately  honored  us  with  the  public  character  of 
representatives,  impressed  with  a  just  eense  af 
the  signal  services  which  you  have  done  your 
country,  instructed  us,  on  the  d  ly  of  our  elec- 
tion, to  return  you  their  most  hearty  thanks.— 
Public  gratitude,  sir,  for  public  services,  is  the 
petriot*8  due;  and  we  are  proud  to  obFcrve  th« 
genernue  feelings  of  our  fellow  citizens  towards 
an  advocate  for  liberty.     With  pleasure  we 
comply  with  the  instructions  of  our  constituentSa 
and  in  their  names  we  thank  you  for  the  spirit- 
ed exertions  of  your  abilities."    In  addition  to 
this,  the  people  of  Annapolis  waited  upon  bim 
in  a  body,  and  presented  their  thanks.  Some 
time  afterwards,  a  convcr?ation  i?  said  to  have 
taken  place  between  CarrroU  and  Judge  Chase. 
The  Utter  obeerved'**'  Carroll,  we  have  the 
better  of  our  opponents.    We  have  completely 
written  them  down."    To  which  Carroll  re- 
plied— "And  do  you  think  that  writing  will  set- 
tle the  question  between  us?**   **  To  be  sure,** 
said  Chase;  *•  what  else  can  we  resort  to?" — 
"The  bayonet!"  answered  Carroll;  "our  argu- 
ments will  only  raise  the  feelingi  of  the  people 
to  that  pitch,  when  open  war  will  be  looked  to 
as  the  arbiter  of  the  dispute."    The  revolution 
of  America  was  founded  on  a  proper  basis.  1  be 
intelligence  of  the  country  directed  the  feeling 
of  the  country.    The  ground  was  prepared  be- 
fore the  seed  was  sown.    It  was  not  a  sudden 
efibrt  of  the  physical  strength  of  the  country 
against  its  constituted  authorities.    Our  fathers 
had  been  educated  in  a  school  of  freedom — nur- 
tured in  practical  republicanism.    Our  earliest 
eelottial  histitations  partook  of  its  spirit.  We  had 
no  domestic  eristoeraey;  and  our  feeling  for  the 
sovereign  whom  we  acknowledged,  though  re- 
spetful,  as  the  head  of  the  political  system,  was 
very  di^rent  from  what  it  would  have  been, 
had  his  throne  stood  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  had  our  eyes  been  accustomed  to  behold 
the  state  and  ^circumstance  of  royalty.  The 
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orders  of  the  sorereign  eufi^red  from  ih«  dtetanee, 
and  by  the  medimn,  through  which  they  were 

obliged  to  be  conveyed.  The  throne  was  far 
from  the  persons  and  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
It  waf  not  fta  interatl  ravereignty,  to  identify 
itself  with  their  interestSt  and  link  itself  with 
their  warm  feelings.  And  their  own  representa- 
tire  councils,  a  portion  of  themselves,  acting  in 
those  matters  which  concerned  them  most  near- 
ly,  received  much  more  of  their  attention,  and 
a  much  greater  degree  of  their  esteem.  The 
American  Revolution  was  a  roTolntion  of  prin- 
ciple; in  accordance  with  long  cberiehed  habits 
of  thinking;  to  prevent  usurpation;  to  preserve 
liberty; — not  to  overthrow  the  one,  or  to  obtain 
the  other.  It  wae  rationally  conducted,  with 
prudence,  foresight,  and  circumspection.  The 
consequences  were  calculated.  It  was  not  a 
political  convulsion — a  violent  uprooting  of  long 
established  systems— the  desperate  leap  of  a 
peoplu  goaded  by  opTirc-ton  continued  beyond 
endurance,  and  hurried  into  anarchical  excesses 
from  ill  timed  opposition,  and  the  want  of  due 
discipline  and  suitable  preparation.  The  bulk 
of  the  wcaltii,  the  talent,  and  the  respectability 
of  the  country,  rallied  round  the  standard  oi 
revolt;  and  the  people  received  their  first  im- 
pulse, and  tlieir  after  strength,  from  their  true 
Corinthian  capital — the  men  of  commanding  in- 
tellect and  superior  virtue.  In  the  troubling  of 
of  the  waters,  the  dregs  were  not  east  np  and 
borne  upon  the  surface.  There  was  no  chance 
for  a  ruffian  Marat — a  protligato  Egalite — or 
a  shallow,  cold-blooded,  cowardly,  miscreant 
Jtobespierre,  to  play  the  demon.  The  way  was 
gradually  laid  open  and  cleared  by  tlie  uctivo 
and  the  nervous  arm.  The  popular  heart  was 
sonnd.  The  thinking  principle  predominated  in 
the  many;  and  every  piina  were  taken  by  the 
public  men  to  prepare  and  inspire  them  for  ris- 
ing dilRcultics  and  obstacles,  whose  unexpected 
would  alarm,  and  might  deter.  The  people 
knew  for  \vhat  they  struggled — u:ul<'r>;(ood  their 
menaced  rights — had  a  certain  substantial,  visi- 
ble aim  of  conduct  to  6x  and  influence  the  mind, 
were  not  left  loose  to  be  impelled  by  passion, 
cupidity,  or  a  vague,  uncertain,  indefinite  desire 
of  change.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  discussing 
the  questions  of  taxation,  and  its  dependence  on 
representation,  and  the  lawfulness  of  rt  sistance; 
and  when  they  drew  their  swords  and  made  the 
last  appeal  of  oppressed  humanity,  it  was  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their  judgment;  and 
to  those  who  asked,  why  they  patiently  siiflered 
hardship  and  privation,  and  steadily  persevered, 
and  marched  on  with  a  firm  step,  though  their 
path  was  on  the  frozen  snow,  which  they  press- 
ed with  their  nuked  feet  and  tracked  with  their 
blood?  they  were  ready  to  give  an  answer. — 
These  remarks  were  naturally  suggested  by  re- 
flecting upon  the  conduct  of  the  wealthy,  strong 
minded,  and  well-educated  Charles  Carroll.  Of 
some  of  which  it  is  a  striking  illnstration* 

By  a  reaolntion  of  the  delegates  of  Maryland 
of  the  twenty-second  of  June,  1774,  the  impor- 
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wards,  a  brig  came  into  Annapolie  with  a  cargo 
of  the  obnoxious  article;  and  the  bfiended  popu- 
lace threatened  to  destroy  the  cargo,  and  to 
chastise  the  master  and  consignees  of  the  ves- 
sel. The  committee  of  delegates  met  and  ap- 
pointed a  snb-committee  to  superintend  the  un- 
loading and  prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea.  But 
the  exciieuienl  cuniiaucd,  and  itiu  friends  of  the 
owner  called  on  Mr.  Carroll,  as  a  man  of  great 
influence,  to  protect  him  from  any  act  of  popu- 
lar violence.  Mr.  Carroll  plainly  tuld  them,  that 
the  importation  of  the  tea  in  defiance  of  the 
known  regulations  of  the  convention,  was  "  an 
offence  for  which  the  people  will  not  be  so  easily 
satisiied;"  and  whatever  might  bo  his  personal 
esteem  for  Mr.  Stewart,  the  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  his  wi.sli  to  prevent  violence,  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  to  protect  him,  unless  he 
consented  to  pursue  a  mure  decisive  course  of 
conduct,  than  to  export  the  tea  to  Europe  or 
the  West  IiKlic.  "Nfy  advice,"  pays  Mr.  Car- 
roll, "ii<,  that  he  set  lire  to  the  vessel,  and  bura 
her,  together  with  the  tea  that  she  contains,  to 
the  water's  edge."  There  was  a  moniciit'^ 
hesitation,  but  it  was  considered  .siifest  to  t;ike 
the  advice,  and  the  peace  ofl'eriiig  uf  tlie  burning 
brig  was  received  with  exultation  by  the  assem* 
bled  multitude. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Carroll  was  chosen  a  raemberof 
the  first  committee  of  observation  established  in 
Annapolis;  and  the  same  year  elected  a  delegate 
to  represent  Anne  Arundel  county  in  the  provin- 
cial convention,  iiero  he  opposed,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, the  instructions  given  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  Maryland  in  the  general  Congress, 
'•to  disavow,  in  tkc  nio^t  solemn  inrinner,  all 
design  in  the  colonies  of  independence."  lie 
went  to  Canada  in,  February,  1776,  as  one  of 
the  three  commissioners  appointed  to  effect,  if 
possible,  a  coalition  between  that  country  and 
our  own.  His  associates  Mere  Dr.  Franklin  and 
Samuel  Chase.  They  were  accompanied,  at  the 
request  of  Congress,  by  John  Carroll,  the  late 
respected  Archbishop,  from  whose  iiiliupncc  as  a 
clergyman  of  tho  Catholic  persuasion  much  waa 
expected.  The  ill  success  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  its  causc<<,  nrtj  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
petition or  detail.  When  Mr.  Carroll  returned^ 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  convention,  and  stien» 
I  ously  urged  the  withdrawal  of  their  former  in- 
structions, and  the  substitution  of  others  em- 
powering the  congressional  delegates  "to  concur 
with  the  other  united  colonies,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  in  declaring  the  United  Colonics  free  and 
independent  states."  On  the  second  of  July, 
177G,  the  instructions  he  de^^ircd  were  given. — 
Mr.  Carroll  was  appointed  a  delegate.  His 
name  appeared  on  the  list  on  the  fourth,  and  he 
took  bis  seat  on  tho  eighteenth  of  July,  '76. 
The  fact  is  now  pretty  generally  known,  that 
the  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  ladepeodence 
engrossed  for  signing  according  to  a  resolution 
of  the  nieeteenth  of  July,  was  not  signed  until 
the  second  of  August,  and  then  only  by  the 
members  on  that  day  present  in  Congress,  of 
whom  Casioll  was  one.    The  othen  signwl 
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it  at  different  intervals,  as  opporlunity  present- 
ed.' A  little  inoident  has  been  mentioned.  As 
Mr.  Carroll  returned  from  affixing  his  signature, 
some  bjrstander  observed,  tliere  go  a  few  mil- 
lions." Mr.  Carroll  was  appoiated  a  member 
of  the  Board  pf  War»  and  exerdaed  its  duties 
during  bis  continuance  in  Congress.  He  was 
still  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Mar)'land, 
and  waa  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
draught  the  constitution  of  that  state.  He  was 
chosen  a  Senator  of  Maryland,  and  afterwards 
re-appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress,  where  he 
remained  until  the  year  1778,  when  ho  resigned 
his  seat,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  local 
concerns  of  bis  own  state.  In  1781,  he  was 
again  sent  to'  the  Senate,  and  immediately  after 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  he  re- 
presented her  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stales.  He  left  this  station  in  1791,  and  the 
same  year  became  a  membSer  of  the  Senate  of 
Maryland.  He  was  one  of  tlic  conimi.ss-ioiicrs 
for  settling  the  boundary  line  between  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  was  an  industrious  and  efll- 
ctent  member  until  the  year  1801,  when  the  fe- 
deral party  to  which  he  was  attached  lost  the 
election,  and  Mr.  Carroll's  public  life  termina- 
ted. 

Charles  Carroll  is  now  in  his  ninoty-third  year. 
The  hand  of  time,  which  has  tnarKt  il  li:s  brow 
and  whitened  his  locks,  has  left  something  of 
the  fire  of  the  eye  of  hta  spirited  manhood,  and 
reata  lightly  on  the  expansive  intellect  and  the 
bencvok-nt  heart.    His  faculties  are  unimpaired, 
and  bis  deeds  evince  nothing  of  the  icy  and  con- 
tracted seifishnen  which  is  sometimes  laid  to  the 
ctiarge  of  advanced  age.    He  is  still  liberal,  still 
patriotic;  his  spirit  still  looks  abroad  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  country — that  country  he  has 
essentially  served.   To  her  he  devoted  the  ar- 
dour of  his  youth,  the  vigor  of  his  maturity,  in 
the  days  of  dark  suspense  and  threatening  evil. 
He  conUnoed  firm  when  the  lurid  cload  bong 
over  oar  land,  lund  hope  hadXrell  nigh  fled.  He 
gave  to  our  councils  the  wisdom  of  his  contem- 
plative age.    His  wealth  is  very  great.    He  has 
been  blessed  with  this  world's  goods  in  abun> 
dance;  and  like  a  good  steward,  ho  has  not 
abused  his  trust.    He  has  hec.i  blessed  in  his 
family.    The  highest  domestic  felicity  has  been 
his.    Smiling  faces  hav^  surrounded  his  house- 
hold hearth — faces,  bright  in  the  light  of  their 
own  joy:  and  if  the  grandeur  of  an  aristocratic 
idlianee  can  impart  gratification,  that  gratifica- 
tion has  been  added;  for  his  posterity  rank 
among  the  magnates  of  Britain's  proud  nobility. 
**In  the  land  from  which  his  father's  father  tied 
in  fear,  bis  danghter*a  daughter  now  reigns  as 
queen."    And  is  there  one  who  will  not  join  in 
the  aspiration,  may  his  days  extend  to  the  ut- 
most limit  of  man's  allotted  existence;  and  with 
no  shade  dunming  the  clear  minor  of  bis  virtues^ 
and  no  misfortune  ruffling  his  course  tothe  realm 
of  eternal  rest,  with  feeiings  pure  and  spiritual 
ized,  with  faith  high  and  steadfast — looking  with 
a  fixed  eye  beyond  the  clouds  of  earth,  with  the 
piUow  of  hie  ufiimiiiea  £ree  iiom  a  aingle^thoro. 


with  a  nation's  benefactions  upon  his  head,  iJUfi 
the  approving  smile  of  bu  Maker  in  his  aoiiU 

^' May  his  evening  snn  go  down 

Like  the  evening  oftheeaslemclhns,  that  never  kaov 

a  ffowu." 

J.  B.  & 

RUPEUT  LINDSAY. 

"M:iu  wfiiketii  in  a  vula  »!i.tiluv;  aiul  dU  iult-tctb  bimteU  la 
vnln." 

There  is  one  feeling  whicli  is  tltc  carliefl-bom 
u'ith  us — which  accompnnios  tjs  tbrou'jhout  lifo, 
in  tliG  gradations  of  fi  icn  Jsliiji.  love, and  parental 
attacliiiicnt — and  of  which  tlicre  is  scarcely  one 
anionirst  iis  who  can  say,    It  has  b(;eii  realized 
accoi  iliii;!;  to  iny  cSesire."  This  fecJinjr  is  the  wish 
to  bo  lovtxi— l  oved  to  the  amount  of  the  heiijht 
and  the  fervour  of  the  scnliriients  we  imatjino 
that  we  ourselves  are  capable  of  embodying  into 
one  ])as.>ion.  Thus,  who  that  hath  nicely  wei<,dicd 
own  he  art  will  not  coufeys  that  he  has  neyor 
Ij;  I II  fi'I[\  ^.ai^fied  with  the  love  rendered  tohildf 
V.  hellior  l>v  Lliu  friend  of  his  boyhood,  the  inistress 
oT  liis  youth,  or  the  children  of  iiis  age.  Yet  eren 
\'.  hilc  wo  reproach  the  languor  and  weakness  of 
ntu  ction  bestowed  on  us,  we  are  reproached 
in  our  ium  with  the  same  charge;  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  we  all— all  and  each— possessed  within 
us  certain  immortal  and  siMritun!  lon'^cncies  to. 
love  which  notliing  human  and  earUi-born  can 
wholly  excite;  they  are  instincts  which  make  US 
feel  a  rmwer  never  to  be  exercised,  and  a  kflfe 
doomed  to  he  irremediable. 

The  simple,  but  sinfjolar  story  which  am  1 
about  to  narrate  is  of  a  man  in  whom  thb craving 
after  a  love — beyond  the  ordinaiy  loves  of  earth, 
was  so  i>owerfal  and  restless  a  passion,  that  it 
became  in  liim  the  source  of  all  the  errors  and 
the  vices  that  have  usur  lly  tlicir  orifTin  in  the 
;?rossna»of  libertini'-m;  led  his  mind  through  the 
excesses  of  dissipation  to  the  h:ir<1n'e.ss  of  depra- 
vity—and when  at  lenL'th  it  arrived  at  the  fruition 
of  drcauis  so  wcan  iv  r  and  so  anxious — when 
with  that  fruition.  \ii  i:e  lonsr  stifled  by  disnp- 
pointinent,  seeiriful  slowlv.  hu\  triumphantly  to 
awake — bc'ira\  t  d  liiiu  only  into  a  puuishmcnt  he 
had  almost  ccTiscd  to  deserve,  sund  hurried  hira 
into  an  untin  cly  .<rra\  c,  vA  ihc  very  moment  whea 
life  became  deai-  to  hhnscif,  and  appeared  to  pro 
nii-f'  atonement  and  value  to  others. 

Ptniert  de  Tjiii  lsay  was  an  orphnn  of  ancient 
famiiyand  extensive  possessions.  With  a  person 
that  could  advance  but  a  sliirlit  pretension  to 
beauty,  but  with  an  enfrcr  desire  to  please,  and  a 
taste  t!ic  ino'^t  delicate  and  refined,  ho  very  early 
learnt  the  ;irt  to  compensate  by  the  graces  m 
mnnncr,  ior  tlie  deficieiicics  of  form;  and  before 
he  had  reached  an  age  when  other  men  are  noted 
orily  for  their  horses  or  their  follies.  Rupert  dfi 
fjindsny  was  distiiiiTiii  lu  c]  no  ]f";<  fnr  tlie  bril- 
liancy of  bis  ^on  and  the  number  of  his  conquests^ 
than  for  his  acquirements  m  literatnre,  and  his 
honours  in  the  Senate.  But  while  every  one 
favoured  him  with  c^vy,  he  was,  at  heart,  a  reat^ 
less  and  disappointed  man. 

Anionif  all  thedeln-ions  of  the  senses,  nmong 
all  the  triumphs  of  vaniU',  his  ruling  passion,  tp 
be  really,  purely,  and  deeply  loveq,  nad  nerer 
been  satisfied.  And  wliile  this  leading  and  masv 
ter  desire  pined  at  repeated  disappointments,^ 
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eAor  gratiffcationi  neoRd  rather  to  mock  than 
to  console  him.  The  exquisite  tale  of  Alcibiades, 
in  Mannontel,  was  ajipHcable  to  him.  He  was 
loved  for  his  advontitioos  qualificatioiDS,  not  for 
himself.  One  Iovc<l  his  Aishion;  a  second  his 
fortune ;  a  third,  he  discovered,  iiad  only  listened 
to  him  out  of  pique  at  another;  and  a  fbvrth 
accepted  liim  as  her  lover  because  she  wished  to 
decoy  him  from  her  friend.  These  adventures, 
and  niese  discoreries,  brought  him  disgust;  tliey 
brought  him,  also,  knowledge  of  the  world;  and 
nothixig  hardens  the  heart  more  than  that  know- 
ledge OT  tbe  world  which  is  fbuDded  on  a  know- 
lodiTo  of  its  vices — made  bitter  by  disapprantoient, 
and  misanthropical  by  deceit. 

I  saw  him  just  before  he  left  England,  and  his 
Blind  then  was  sore  and  feverish.   I  saw  him  on 

his  return,  after  an  absence  of  five  yenrs  in  the 
various  courts  of  Europe,  and  his  mind  was  cal- 
lous and  even.  He  had  then  reduced  the  art  of 
govrrninij  his  own  ])nssions,  and  influencing  the 
pasjjions  of  others,  to  a  system:  and  had  reached 
the  second  stage  of  experience,  when  the  de- 
ceived become  s  (he  deceiver.  I Te  added  to  his 
former  indignation  at  the  vices  of  human  nature, 
scorn  for  its  weakness.  Still  many  good,  thougli 
irregidar  impulses,  lingered  about  his  lieurl.  Still 
the  appeal,  which  to  a  principle  would  have  been 
useless,  was  triumphant  when  made  to  an  affec- 
tion. And  thoii'jh  selQsliness  constituted  the 
system  of  his  life,  Uiere  were  yet  many  hours 
when  the  system  was  forgotten,  and  he  would 
have  sacrificed  himself  at  the  voice  of  a  single 
emotion.  Few  men  of  ability,  who  neither  marry 
nor  desire  to  marry,  live  much  among  the  frivo- 
lities of  the  world  after  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
And  De  Lindsay,  now  waxing  near  to  his  mir- 
tietli  year,  avoided  the  society  he  had  once 
courted,  and  lived  solely  to  satisfy  his  pleasures 
and  indulge  hl'^  indolence  Women  made  his 
only  pursuit,  and  lus  sole  ambition  .*  axid  now,  at 
lengtn,  arrived  the  time  when,  in  the  prosecntion 
of  an  intrigue,  he  was  to  become  susceptible  of  a 
passion;  and  the  long  and  unqnenched  wish  of 
his  heart  was  to  be  matured  into  completion. 

In  a  small  village  not  far  from  London,  there 
dwelt  a  family  of  tiie  name  of  Warner,  the  fa- 
ther, piously  termed  Ebcnezer  Ephraim,  was  a 
merchant,  a  bigot,  and  a  saint;  the  brother,  sim- 
ply and  iaically  christened  James,  was  a  rake,  a 
boxer,  and  a  good  fellow.  But  the  daughter, 
who  claimed  the  chaste  and  sweet  name  of  ^lary, 
simple  and  moih  st,  henutif^d  in  feature  and  in 
heart,  of  a  temper  rather  tender  than  gay,  sad- 
dened by  the  gloom  v.  hicli  hung  forever  upon 
the  home  of  her  childtiood,  but  softened  hy  early 
habits  of  chai'ity  and  benevolence,  unacquainted 
with  all  sin  eyen  in  thought,  loving  all  things 
from  the  gentleness  of  her  nature,  hnding  pica- 
sure  in  tlie  green  earth,  and  drinking  inuocen<  e 
from  the  pure  air,  moved  in  her  grace  and  holi- 
ness ainicf  the  rugged  kindred,  and  the  stern  tribe 
among  whom  she  had  been  reared,  like  Faith 
Qanotmed  by  redeeming  love,  and  passing  over 
the  thorns  of  earth  on  its  pilgrimage  to  Heaven. 

In.  the  adjustment  of  an  ordinary  amour  with 

tfie  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  i^giment,  then 

absent  in  Ireland,  but  who  left  hh  ^^e-wotnan 
to  wear  the  willow  in  the  village  of  T-^"—  ,  Hu- 
jfvt  saw.adiiiired,  andioanetad  tSMteftno  1 
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have  so  faintly  described.  Chance  favoured  his 
hopes.  He  entered  one  day  the  cottage  of  a  poor 
man,  whom,  in  the  inconsistent  charity  natural 
to  him,  he  visited  and  relieved.  He  found  INIiss 
Warner  emplf)yed  in  the  same  oflice;  he  ne- 
glected not  luh  opportunity;  he  addressed  her; 
he  accompanied  her  to  the  door  of  her  home ;  he 
tried  every  art  to  pk'asc  a  younff  and  unawakeued 
heart,  and  l»c  succeeded.  Unfortunately  for 
Mary,  she  had  no  one  amon^  her  relations  calcu- 
lated to  guide  her  conduct,  and  to  win  her  confi 
dence.  Her  father,  absorbed  ^fther  in  the  occu- 
pations of  his  trade  or  the  visions  of  his  creed,  of 
a  manner  whose  repellent  ansterii>'  belied  the 
real  warmth  of  liis  atfections,  supplied  but  itc- 
perfcctly  the  place  of  an  anxious  and  tender 
mother;  nor  was  this  loss  repaired  by  the  habits 
still  coarser,  tiie  mind  still  less  soft,  and  the  soul 
still  less  susceptible  of  the  fratemal'rake,  boxer, 
and  good  felloWi 

And  thus  was  thrown  back  upon  that  gentle 
and  feminine  heart  all  the  warmth  of  its  earliest 
and  best  atfeotions.    ller  n;;ture  was  love;  and 
though  in  ail  things  she  had  tuiind  wherewithal 
to  CJill  forth  the  tenderness  wliif  i»  slie  could  not 
restrain,  there  was  a  vast  treasure  as  yet  undis> 
covered,  and  a  depth  beneatli  that  calm  and  un- 
rullled  bosom,  whose  slumber  had  as  yet  never 
been  broken  by  a  breath.   It  will  not  therefore 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Dc  Lindsay,  who 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity — Dc  Lind- 
say, fascinating  in  manner,  and  consummate  in 
experience,  soon  possessed  a  dangerous  sway 
over  a  heart  too  innocent  for  suspicion,  and 
which,  for  the  first  time,  fdt  the  luxury  of  being 
loved.  In  every  walk,  and  her  walk'^  hitherto  had 
always  been  alone,  Kupert  was  sure  to  join  her; 
and  there  was  a  supplication  in  his  tone,  and  a 
respect  in  his  manner,  Avhich  she  felt  but  little 
tempted  to  chill  and  reject.  She  had  not  much  of 
what  is  termed  iliguity ;  and  even  though  she  at 
first  had  some  conlusod  idea  of  tlie  impropriety  of 
his  company,  m  hicli  tlie  pccuhar  nalure  of  her 
education  pi  evLnicd  her  wholly  perceiving,  yet 
*he  could  ihu\k  of  no  method  to  check  an  address 
so  humble  and  ihlfident,  and  to  rc^ist  the  voice 
which  only  spoke  to  licr  in  music.   It  is  needless 
to  li  ico  the  progreN  by  which  ailVction  is  se- 
duced.   She  soon  awakened  to  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  recesses  oi  her  own  heart,  and  Ru- 
pert, for  the  fn  =.l  time,  felt  the  certainty  of  being 
lo\  ed  as  he  desired.    *'  Never,"  said  he, will  I 
betray  that  alfecUou ;  she  has  trusted  in  me,  and 
she  shall  not  be  deceived;  she  is  innocent  and 
happy,  T  will  never  teueli  her  misery  and  gtnlt!  ' 
Thus  her  innocence  letlccttd  even  upon  hun, 
and  purified  his  heart  while  it  made  the  atmos- 
phere of  her  own.    ."-'o  \ias^ed  weeks,  until  Ru- 
pert was  summoned  by  urgent  business  to  his 
estate.  He  spoke  to  her  of  his  departure,  and  he 
drank  deep  tklight  from  the  ((uivering  lip  and  the 
tearful  eye  witli  which  his  words  were  received. 
He  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  her  uncoftscious-^ 
uess  of  guilt  was  her  protection  from  it.  Amid 
all  his  sins,  and  tliere  were  many,  let  this  one  act 
of  forbearance  be  remembered. 

f    Day  after  day  went  on  its  march  to  eternity, 

and  every  morning  came  the  sune  iientlc  tap  at 
tho  post-office  window,  and  the  same  low  tone  of 
inquiry  tm  heart;  m  mry  momiD^  the  aaiM 
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Bffht  Vtep  retamed  gaily  homewards,  and  the 

same  soft  eye  sparkled  at  the  lines  which  the 
heart  so  faithfully  recorded.  I  said  every  morn- 
ing, hut  there  was  one  in  each  week  which 
I)rou<jht  no  letter — and  on  Monday,  Mary's  step 
was  listless,  and  her  spirit  dejected — on  tliat  day 
she  felt  as  iif  there  was  nothin<^  to  Uve  for. 

She  did  not  stride  to  stni^^Ie  with  her  lore. 
8he  read  over  every  word  of  the  few  l»ooks  lie 
had  left  her,  and  she  ^vaiked  every  day  over  the 
same  ground  which  had  seemed  fairy-land  when 
n  iih  hitn;  and  she  always  passed  hy  the  house 
^\  liere  he  had  lodged,  that  she  might  look  up  to 
the  window  where  be  wa»  wont  to  sit.  Rupert 
found  that  landed  property,  where  farmers  are 
not  left  to  settle  their  own  leases,  and  stewards 
to  provide  ftr  their  little  ^miiilies,  is  not  altogether 
i-  'inecure.  Tie  had  lived  abroad  like  a  j^rince, 
Hi.d  his  estate  had  not  been  the  better  for  his 
vbsence.  He  iniiulred  into  the  exact  profits  of 
hi^.  ]>!'o])crty;  rcneu-cJ  old  leases  on  new  terms; 
di<'ciiarged  his  bailifi';  shut  up  the  roads  in  his 
I  ark,  wnich  had  seemed  to  all  ttie  neig^hbonrhood 
;i  more  desirable  way  than  the  tunniike  ronve- 
iiicnces;  let  oil  ton  pHoachers,  and  warned  oil'  ten 
gentlemen;  and,  as  the  natural  and  obvious  con- 
!".'!;iieuces  of  these  acts  of  economy  anil  inspec- 
tion, he  became  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the 
county. 

One  day  Rupert  had  been  surveryins  some 

limber  intendccl  for  tlie  axe;  the  weather  was 
truly  English,  and  changed  suddenly  from  heat 
into  rain.  A  change  of  clothes  was  quite  out  of 
1<  iipert's  ordinary  habits,  and  a  fever  of  a  severe 
nature,  which  ended  in  delirium,  was  the  result. 
For  some  weeks  he  was  at  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
'r\\2  devil  and  the  doctor  do  not  r.lways  a_rrec, 
iuv  the  moral  saith  that  tliere  is  no  incndship 
amon^  tbe  wieked.  In  this  case,  the  doctor  was 
ultimately  victorious,  and  liis  pntit  iit  if coviTcd. 

Give  me  the  fresh  air,"  said  Rupert,  directly  he 
was  able  to  resume  his  power  of  commandmg, 
'  and  brincr  me  whatever  letters  came  durinj^  my 
iihiess."  From  the  pile  of  spoilt  paper  from 
fashionable  ftiends,  conntrv  cousins,  county  ma- ' 
t  i^l]  a1(  s,  and  tradesmen  wlio  take  the  liberty  to 
Keiaind  you  of  the  triHe  which  has  esca{»ed  your 
rc  collection— from  this  oKo  of  precious  conceits 
Mm  )"rt  drew  a  letter  from  tlio  Irisli  (;liicrr"s  lud}', 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  first  allured  llupcrt 
to  ]\Ian''8  village,  acquainting  him  that  sheTiad 
been  rc;)orted  by  some  pood-natured  frieii;! 
10  her  husband,  immediately  upon  his  return 
from  Ireland,  Unhappily,  the  man  loved  his 
wife,  value  1  his  honour,  and  was  of  that  un- 
I  I  -hionable.  temperament  which  never  forgives  an 
injury.  lie  had  sent  liis  Achates  twice  during 
Rupert's  illness  to  De  Lindsay  Castle,  and  vras 
S  t  cnra?eJ  at  the  idea  of  his  injnn'r's  <!cpartin_: 
li.islife  by  any  othi.r  means  than  hi-^  hiiliei,  tliallie 
^\;as  supposed  in  consequenee  to  be  a  little  touched 
is:  the  licad.  He  was  obsen'cd  to  walk  by  him- 
s  It,  sometimes  bursting  into  tears,  somclimii> 
ntniiering  dccn  oaths  of  vrageanee;  he  shunned 
nil  society,  and  sate  for  liours  gazing  vacantly  on 
a  Bistol  placed  before  him.  All  these  agreeable 
circumstances  did  the  unhappy  fair  one  (who 
picked  up  her  information  second  hand,  for  she 
was  an  alien  from  the  conjugal  bed  and  board) 
detai  to  Rupert  ifiUi  reiy  considerable  polhiM. 


«« Now  then,  for  Mary's  lellen,"  said  tht  111* 

valid;  "  no  red-hot  Irishman  there,  1  trust;"  and 
Rupert  took  up  a  large  heap,  which  he  had  se- 
lected from  the  rest  as  a  child  picks  the  plumbt 

out  of  his  pudding  by  way  of  a  regale  at  tlie  last- 
At  the  p.irusal  of  the  fii-st  three  or  four  letters  he 
smiled  with  jdeasure;  presently  bis  lips  grew 
more  compressed,  and  a  dark  cloud  settled  on  his 
bi  ow.  lie  took  up  another— he  read  a  few  lines 
—started  from  liis  sofa.  "  What  ho,  there !-— my 
carriage-and-four  directly !— lose  not  a  ir.omenU 
— Do  you  hear  me?— Too  ill,  do  you  say  !— 
never  so  well  in  nv  life! — Not  another  word,  or 

 My  carriage,  1  sav,  instantly  I— Put  in  my 

swiftest  horses  !    I  must  be  at  T  to-night 

before  five  o  clock  !"  and  the  order  was  obeyed. 

To  return  to  Mary.  The  letters  which  had 
Idest  her  through  the  livelong  days  suddenly 
ceased.  What  could  be  the  reason?— was  ho 
faithlee»— forgetful— ill?  Ahs!  whatever  might 
be  the  cause,  it  was  almost  equally  ominous  tD 
her.  '*  Are  you  .sure  tliere  are  noue !"  she  said, 
every  morning,  when  she  inquired  at  the  office, 
i>om  Avhich  siie  once  used  to  depart  so  gaily;  and 
the  tone  of  that  voice  was  so  mournfm,  that  the 
gruff  postman  paused  to  l(X)k  again,  before  he 
slmt  the  lattice  and  extin^rnislicd  the  last  hopo. 
Her  appetite  and  colour  daily  decreahcd;  shut  up 
in  her  numble  and  fireless  chamber,  she  passed 
whole  hours  in  tears,  in  readinir  mi  l  repealing, 
again  and  again,  every  syllable  of  the  letters  slie 
already  possessed,  or  in  pouring  forth  in  letters 
to  him  --'l  the  love  and  bitterness  of  lier  soul. 
"  He  must  be  ill,"  she  said  at  last;  "hencvcr 
else  could  have  been  so  cruel!"  and  she  could 
bear  the  idia  no  lon^r,  '■'Twill  goto  him — I 
will  sooth  and  attend  him — ^who  can  love  him, 
who  can  watch  over  him  likt  me!"  and  the  kind- 
ness of  her  nature  overcame  its  modesty,  and 
she  made  her  small  bundle,  and  stole  early  one 
morning  from  the  h  juse.  "  If  he  should  despise 
me,"  she  thoii;i!il,  and  she  was  ahnost  about  to 
return,  when  tiie  stern  voice  of  her  brotliercame 
upon  her  car.  He  had  for  several  days  watched 
the  alteration  in  her  habits  and  manners,  and 
endeavoured  to  guess  at  tbe  cause.  lie  went 
into  her  roon),  discovered  a  letter  in  her  desk 
^vhich  she 


just  written  to  Rupert,  and  which 

spuke  of  her  Je-i'jrn.  lie  watched,  discovered, 
and  saved  her.  'i  here  v,  as  no  merc^  or  gentle- 
ness in  the  bosom  of  Mr.  James  W  arner.  Ho 
carried  her  home;  reviled  her  in  the  coarsest 
and  most  tauntmg  language;  acquainted  her 
father ;  and  after  seeing  hier  deterred  from  all 
access  to  correspondence  or  escape,  after  exult- 
ing over  lur  unnpbraiding  and  heart-broken 
shame  and  (h  siiair.  and  swearing  that  it  was 
vastly  tlieatrical,  Tvir,  James  AVarncr  mounted 
his  yellow  Stanhope,  and  went  his  way  to  the 
Fives  Con  r{.  iiut  these  v/ere  trifling  misfortunes^ 
compared  with  those  which  awaited  this  unfor-. 
tunate  girl. 

There  lived  in  the  village  of  T  one  Za- 

charias  Johnson,  a  godly  man  and  rich,  more^. 
over  a  saint  of  the  same  chapter  as  Kbenezcr 
Ephraim  Warner;  his  voice  was  tlie  most  nasal, 
liis  holding  for. h  the  most  unctuous,  his  aspect- 
the  most  sinister,  and  his  vestments  the  most 
tiireadoare  of  the  whole  of  that  sacred  tribe.  To 
the  eyes  of  tibii  mm  thflira  w  8Qiiiethin<^  comely 
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in  the  person  of  Mary  Warner:  he  liked  her 
hoauty,  for  he  was  a  aeosnalist;  her  gentleDess, 

for  he  was  a  coward;  and  her  money,  for  lie  M  as 
El  merchant.  He  proposed  botli  to  the  father  and 
to  the  son;  the  daughter  he  looked  upon  as  a 
conchiding  blossini^  sure  to  follow  the  precious 
assent  of  the  two  relations.  To  the  father  he 
■poke  of  godliness  and  scrip— of  the  delightful- 
ness  of  living  in  unity,  and  tlic  receipts  of  liis 
ilourishing  country-house ;  to  the  son  he  spoke 
Ibe  language  of  KudneiB  and  flie  worla— he 
knew  tliat  young  men  had  cxix;nses — lie  should 
(eei  too  haj^py  to  furnish  Mr.  James  with  some- 
thing for  his  innocent  aiansements,  if  he  might 
hope  for  his  (Mr.  James')  influence  over  his 
worthy  fatlier:  the  sum  was  specified  and  the 
consent  was  sold.  Among  those  domestic  phc- 
tromena,  which  the  inquirer  seldom  takes  the 
trouble  lo  solve,  is  tlie  magical  power  possessed 
by  a  junior  branch  of  the  family  over  the  main 
ti  ec .  ill  spite  of  tlie  contrarj'  and  perverse  direc- 
tion taken  by  tlie  aforesaid  branch.  James  had 
acquired  and  exercised  a  most  nnduc  authority 
over  the  paternal  patriarch,  althoogh  in  the 
habits  and  ficr  iiments  of  eacii  there  was  not  one 
ftingle  trait  m  common  between  them.  But 
James  possesiel  a  vigorom  and  unshackled,  hi^ 
father  a  weak  and  priest-ridden,  mind.  In  do- 
mestic hfC)  it  is  the  mind  which  is  tlie  master. 

Mr.  Zacharfas  Johnson  had  once  or  twice, 
cn'cn  before  "Mary's  acnuaintanco  wii\\  Rupert, 
urged  his  suit  to  Bbenezer;  but  as  the  least  hint 
ccf  such  a  circumstance  to  Mary  seemed  to  occa- 
sion licr  a  pan^  wliich  went  to  the  really  kind 
heart  of  the  old  man,  and  as  he  was  fond  of  her 
society  and  had  no  wish  to  lose  it,  and  as  above 
all,  Mr.  James  had  not  yet  held  those  conferences 
with  Zacharias,  which  ended  in  the  alliance  of 
their  interests — the  proi)osal  seemed  to  Mr. 
Warner  like  a  law-suit  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
something  rather  to  be  talked  about  than  to  be 
decided.  Unfortunately,  about  tlic  very  same 
time  in  which  Mary's  proy)osed'escape  bacl  drawn 
upon  her  (he  paternal  indignation,  Zacharias  had 
made  a  convert  of  tlic  S{)n ;  James  took  advantage 
of  his  opportunity,  worked  upon  his  father's 
linger.  L^rief,  niercnntilc  love  of  lucre,  and  saint- 
like uliection  to  sect,  and  obtained  from  Ebenc- 
rcr  a  ])romise  to  enforce  the  marriaiic — backed 
U])  his  recoiling  scruples,  preserved  iiis  courage 
through  the  scenes  with  his  w^eeping  and  wretch- 
ed daughter,  and,  in  spite  of  every  lingering 
sentiment  of  tendcrnes';  and  pity,  saw  the  very 
day  fixed  which  was  to  leave  liis  sister  helpless 
foreT'er. 

It  is  painful  to  go  through  that  series  of  inhu- 

TTKin  persecutions,  so  common  in  domcific  re- 
cords ;  tliat  system,  which,  like  all  grounded  upon 
injustice,  is  as  foolish  as  tyrannical,  and  wmcii 

always  ends  in  misery,  as  it  befjins  in  oppression. 
Mary  was  too  gentle  to  resist;  her  prayers  be- 
came stilled;  her  tears  ceased  to  flow;  she  sat 
alone  in  her  '*  helpless,  hopeless  brokenness  of 
heart,"  in  that  deep  despair  which,  like  the  in- 
€?ubus  of  an  evil  dream,  weighs  upon  the  bosom, 
a  burden  and  a  torture  from  which  there  is  no 
escape  nor  relief.  She  managed  at  last,  within 
On  00  days  of  that  fixed  for  her  vnion  to  write  to 
^ujKjrt,  and  get  her  letter  conveyed  to  the  post. 
^^  Save  me,"  it  said  in  couclusio^-T«'>  I  asi^.  not  J 


by  what  means,  I  care  not  for  what  end— s&fv 
me,  I  implore  you,  my  guardian  angeL  I  shaD 

not  trouble  }  ou  long — I  write  to  you  no  romantitj 
appeal:— God  knows  that  I  bare  little  thoughl 
for  romance,  hnt  I  feel  tlmt  I  shall  soon  die,  only 

let  me  die  unseparatcd  from  you — tjou  who  firji 
taught  me  to  live,  be  near  me,  teach  me  to  dieu 
take  away  from  me  tiie  bitterness  of  death.  Of 
all  the  terrors  of  the  fafc  to  which  they  compel 
me,  notliing  appears  so  dreadful  as  the  idea  thai 
1  may  then  no  longer  think  of  you  and  love  y<m» 
My  hand  is  so  cold  that  I  can  scarcely  boLi  rny 
pen,  but  my  head  is  on  fire.  1  tliink  1  could  ^ 
mad,  if  I  would — but  I  will  not,  for  then  yon 
could  no  longer  love  me.  I  hear  my  father's  step- 
—oh,  Rupert !— on  Friday  next—- remember*— 
save  me,  save  me  !'* 

But  flie  day,  the  fatal  Friday  arrived,  and 
Rupert  crmie  not.  They  arrayed  licr  in  the  bridal 
garb,  and  her  father  came  up  stairs  to  summon 
her  to  the  room,  in  which  the  few  guests  invited 
were  already  assembled.  He  kissed  her  clieek; 
it  was  so  deathly  pale,  that  his  heart  smote  hira, 
and  he  spoke  to  ner  m  the  language  of  other 
days.  She  turned  towards  him,  her  Tips  movecl, 
but  she  spoke  not.  "  My  child,  my  child!"  said 
the  old  man,  **  have  you  not  one  word  for  your 
father?"—"  Is  it  too  late?"  she  said;  "can  yon 
not  preserve  me  yet?" — there  was  relenting  in 
the  lather's  eye,  but  at  Ihat  moment  James  stood 
Ijefore  them.  His  keen  mind  saw  tlie  danger;  lie 
frowned  at  his  father — the  opportunitv  was  past. 
"  QoA  forgive  you !"  said  Mary ;  and  cold,  and 
trembling,  and  scarcely  alive,  irlie  descended  to 
the  small  and  dark  room,  which  was  nevertlieless 
the  state  chamber  of  the  house.  At  a  small  table 
of  black  mahogany,  prim  and  stately,  staiclied 
and  whaleboned  within  and  without,  witliered 
and  fossilized  at  heart  by  the  bigotry,  and  selfish- 
ness, and  ice  of  sixty  years,  sat  two  maiden 
aunts  :  they  came  forward,  kissed  the  unshrink- 
ing check  of  tlie  bride,  and  tiicn,  with  one  word 
of  blessing,  returned  to  their  former  seats,  and 
assumed  their  former  posture.  There  was  so 
little  appearance  of  life  in  the  persons  caressing 
and  caressed,  that  you  would  nave  started  as  ff 
at  something  irhastly  and  supernatural — as  if  von 
had  witnessed  tlic  salute  of  the  grave.  The 
bridegroom  sat  at  one  comer  of  uie  dim  fire-, 
place,  arrayed  in  a  more  gaudy  attire  than  was 
usual  witli  the  sect,  and  which  gave  a  grotesque 
and  unnatuFsl  gaiety  to  his  lengthy  figure  and 
solemn  aspect.  ^Vs  the  bride  entered  the  rerun, 
there  was  a  faint  smirk  on  his  hp,  and  a  twinkle 
in  liis  half-shut  and  crossing  eyes,  and  a  hasty 
shuille  in  his  unwieldy  limbs,  as  he  slowly  rose, 
puUed  down  his  yellow  waistcoat,  made  a  stately 
genuflexion,  and  regained  his  seat*.  Opposite  to . 
him  sat  a  little  lank-haired  boy,  aboTit  fAvelvo 
years  old,  mumbling  a  piece  of  cake,^aud  looking 
with  a  subdued  and  spiritless  glance  over  the 
wimle  group,  till  at  length  hi-<  afterition  riveted  on 
a  large  dull-coloured  cat  sleeping  on  the  heartb, 
and  whom  he  durst  not  awdcen  even  l^.  a  nao" 
mured  ejaculation  of"  Puss!" 

On  the  window-seat  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  there  sat,  with  folded  arms  and  abstracted 
aw,  a  tall  mihtary-looking  figure,  appaventlf 
about  forty.  He  rose,  bowed  low  to  Man',  gared 
at.l)cr,fQf  aom^  moment?  with  a  look  of  deep 
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idterest,  sijghed,  muttered  something  to  himself, 
tnd  remained  motionlMS,  with  eyes  fixed  upon 

the  ground,  and  leaning  agninst  the  dark  wain- 
scoaU   This  was  Mooltfon,  the  husband  of  the 

woman  who  had  aUnred  Rupert  to  T-  ,  and 

from  whom  he  had  heard  so  threatening  an  ac- 
oouot  of  her  hege  lord.  Monklon  long 
known  Zftcbarias,  and,  always  inclined  to  a 
aerioii';  tnrn  of  rnind,  ho  had  lately  endeavoured 
to  derive  cousoiation  from  the  doctrines  of  that 
enthusiast.  On  hearing  from  Zacharias,  for  the 
saint  hud  nofahe  notions  of  delicacy,  that  he  was 
going  to  bring  into  the  pale  of  matrimony  a  lamb 
whicri  had  almost  fallen  a  prey  to  the  same  wolf 
that  had  invaded  his  own  fold,  Monktoii  ex- 
pressed so  warm  an  interest  and  so  earnest  a 
desire  to  see  the  reclaimed  one,  that  Zacharias 
had  ittTited  him  to  partake  of  (he  bridal  cheer. 

Snch  was  the  conclave — and  never  was  a  wed- 
dinff-party  more  ominous  in  its  appearance. 
"We  will  have,"  said  the  father,  and  his  voice 
trembled,  "  one  drop  of  spiritual  comfort  before 
we  repair  to  the  House  of  God.  James,  reach 
me  the  holy  book !"  The  Bible  was  brought,  and 
dlf  as  by  mechanical  impulse,  sank  upon  tlicir 
knees.  The  old  man  read  with  deep  feeling 
some  portiuns  of  the  Scriptures  calculated  for 
tibeday;  there  wasa  hushed  and  heartfelt  silence; 
he  rose — ho  began  an  extempornneoiis  and  fer- 
Tent  discoui'sc.  How  earncsL  and  breathless  was 
the  attention  of  his  listeners,  the  very  boy  knelt 
with  open  mouth  and  thirsting  ear.  "  Oh  bene- 
ficent Father,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  near  to  his 
conclusion,  we  do  indeed  bow  beOjro  thee 
with  humbled  and  smitten  hearts.  The  evil 
spirit  hath  been  amongst  us,  and  one  who  was  the 
pride,  and  the  ioytaml  the  dclifjht  of  our  eyes, 
oath  forgotten  trice  for  aM-hile^  hut  shall  she  not 
return  uuto  thee,  and  shall  we  not  l>e  happy  once 
moref  Oh,  melt  away  the  hardness  of  tnat  bo- 
som which  rejects  tliee  and  thy  chosen  for  strange 
idols,  and  let  tlie  waters  of  Uiy  grace  flow  from 
the  softened  rock.  And  now,  oh  Father,  let  thy 
mercy  and  hf^nliriL'  hand  he  upon  this  thy  servant, 
(and  the  old  man  looked  to  Monkton,)  ui>on  whom 
the  same  blight  hath  fallen,  and  whose  peace  the 
same  serpent  hath  destroyed."  Here  Monkton's 
sobs  were  audible.  "  Give  unto  him  the  com- 
forts of  thy  holy  spirit;  wean  him  from  tiie  sins 
and  the  worldly  affections  of  !ii^  earlier  days,  anil 
both  unto  him  and  her  who  is  now  about  to  enter 
upon  a  new  career  of  duty,  vouchsafe  that  peace 
whicli  no  vanily  of  cartli  ran  take  away.  From 
evil  let  good  arise ;  and  though  the  voice  of  glad- 
ness be  mute,  and  though  the  sounds  of  bridal 
rejoicing  are  not  heard  within  our  walls,  yet 
grant  that  this  day  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
fife,  devoted  unto  happiness,  to  virtue,  and  to 
thee !"  There  "was  a  long  pause — they  rose,  even 
the  old  women  were  afi'ected.  Moidston  returned 
to  the  window,  and  throwing  it  open  leant  for- 
ward as  lor  hrc  atli.  Mary  resumed  her  seat,  and 
there  she  sat  motionless  and  speechless.  Alas! 
her  very  heart  f  cemcd  to  have  stilled  its  beating. 
At  Iragth  James  said,  (and  his  voice,  though  it 
was  sotienod  almost  to  a  whisper,  })roke  upon 
t)^at  deep  silence  as  an  unluolied-tor  and  unna- 
tural intermptioiiO  I  think,  ftither,  it  must  be 
time  to  ffo,  and  the  carriages  must  be  fftirely 
«aiiu(ig,  and  bene  they  sur&-^oo,  that  Bounds  like 


four  horses."  And  at  that  very  moment  the 
rapid  trampling  of  hooA,  and  the  hurried  rattlinj^ 

of  wheels  were  heard — the  sounds  ceased  at  thi* 
gate  of  the  house.  The  whole  party,  even  Mary, 
rose  and  looked  at  each  othen-a  sfigbt  noise  was 
heard  in  the  liall— a  swift  step  upon  the  stairs-i? 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and,  so  wan  and  enfu»> 
dated  that  he  would  scarcely  have  been  known 
but  by  the  eves  of  affection,  Rupert  de  LindsaV 
burst  into  the  room.  "  Thank  God,"  he  cried, 
**Iam  not  too  late!"  and,  in  mingled  fondness 
and  defiance,  he  threw  his  arms  rmind  tlie  slen* 
der  form  wliich  clung  to  him  all  wild  and  tr^n» 
blinjrlv.  He  looked  round.  «  Old  man,"  he  said, 

I  liavedone  you  wron^,  I  will  rejiay  it,  give  me 
your  ciau filter  as  my  wife.  What  are  the  claims 
of  her  intended  husiiand  to  mine?  Is  he  rich?— 
my  riches  treble  his!  Does  he  love  her T 
swear  that  I  love  her  more  I  Docs  she  love  himi* 
look,  o|d  man.  is  this  cheek,  whose  roses  you 
have  marred,  tnis  pining  and  wasted  form,  which 
shrinks  now  at  the  very  mention  of  his  name, 
tokens  of  her  love.'*  Does  she  love  me.'  You 
her  fiitheis  yon  her  brother,  you  her  bver— ay, 
all,  every  one  amongst  you  know  that  she  does, 
and  may  Heaven  lorsake  mc  if  I  do  not  dcservTe 
her  love!— give  her  to  me  tis  mv  wife — she  is 
mine  already  in  the  sight  of  God.  t)o  not  divorce 
us— wc  botli  implore  you  upon  otir  knees," 

Avannt,  blasphemer!"  cried  Zacharias—"  B». 
?orie  «aid  the  f.ither— The  old  ladies  looked  at 
him  as  if  they  were  going  to  treat  liim  as  C'lco- 
patra  did  the  pearl,  and  dissolve  him  in  vinegar. 
"  Wn-tch  !"  muttered  in  a  deep  and  subdued 
tone,  the  enraged  and  agitated  Monkttm,  who. 
the  moment  Rupert  entered  the  room,  had  guessed 
who  he  was,  and  stnod  frowning  by  the  «idp>)oard, 
and  handling,  as  if  involuntarily,  the  kmfe  which 
had  cut  the  bov*s  cake,  and  been  left  accidentally 
tlierc.  And  the  stern  brother  enminr:  towanfs 
him,  attempted  to  tear  the  clinging  and  ahuost 
liMtts  Mtfy  £ram  his  axiBS. 

"Nay,  is  it  so?"  said  Rupert,  and  with  an 

effort  almost  supernatural  for  one  who  had  so 
lately  recovered  from  an  illness  so  severe,  he 
dashed  the  brother  to  the  ground,  caught  Mary 
in  one  arm,  juisIunI  Zacharias  against  the  old 
lady  with  the  otlier,  and  fled  down  stairs,  with  » 
light  step  and  a  lighter  heart.  "Follow  him, 
follow  iiiin  !"  ci  i<  (1  tiie  fatJicr  in  his  agony,  "  8av« 
my  daughter,  whv  will  ye  not  save  her.'"  and  he 
wrung  His  hands  but  stirred  not,  for  his  grief  had 
the  stillness  of  despair.  I  will  save  her,"  said 
Monkton,  and  still  grasping  the  knife,  of  which; 
mdeed,  he  had  not  once  left  hold,  he  darted  after 
Rupert.  He  came  up  to  the  object  of  his  pursuit 
just  as  the  latter  had  placed  Mar>*  (who  was  in  a 
deep  swoon)  within  his  carriage,  and  had  iiimself 
set  his  foot  on  the  step.  Rupert  was  singing 
with  a  reckless  daring  natural  to  his  character, 
"  She  is  won,  wc  are  gone  over  brake,  bush,  an(l 
sr:iiir.  nlun  Monkton  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
slioiilier:  Yi>uv  name  is  De  Lindsay,  I  think," 
s  11  1  tiic  former—''  At  your  service,"  answered 
1-iipert  ga|^,  and  endeavoming  to  free  hiraselT 
froiri  the  unceremonious  grasp;  "  This,  then,  at 
your  heart i"  cried  iMonUlon,  and  he  plunged  his 
knife  twice  into  tlie  bosom  of  the  adnkerer.  Rn*^ 
pert  staggered  and  fell.  Monkton  stood  over 
nua  with  a  brightoniag  eye,  and  hraodishiAg^tae 
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Uado  which  reeked  with  the  best  blood  of  his  1 
betrayer,  "  Look  at  mc!"  ho  shouted,  *•  I  am 
Flenry  INIonkton!— do  vou  know  me  now?"— 
**  Oh,  God !"  murmiircH  the  dying  man,  "  it  is 
jnst,  it  is  just !"  and  he  writhed  for  one  moment 
OB  the  earth,  and  WM  Still  for  ever! 

!\Tary  recovered  from  her  swoon  to  sec  the 
vveitcring  body  of  her  lover  before  her,  to  be 
dra(r£^ed  oy  her  brottier  over  the  very  corpse  into 
l:cr  former  prison,  and  to  rckjiso  witli  one  low 
and  inward  shriek  into  insensibility.  For  two 
days  she  recovered  from  one  fit  only  to  fall  into 
another — on  the  evening  of  the  third,  the  wicked 
had  ceased  to  trouble,  and  the  weary  was  at 
rest ! 

It  is  not  my  object  to  trace  the  lives  of  the 
icmaining  actors  in  this  drama  of  real  life — to 
foUow  the  broken-hearted  father  to  his  jgrave— 
by  sec  the  last  days  of  Ihc  brother  con«;nTnc  amid 
tlie  wretchedness  of  a  jail,  or  to  witness,  upon  the 
plea  of  insanity,  the  acquittal  of  Henry  Monkton 
— these  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  thread  and 
catastrophe  of  my  story.  There  was  no  romance 
in  tbs  bafisl  of  w»  lovers— death  did  unite  those 
wlio  in  life  had heWd asunder.  In  t  he  small  rluirch- 
yard  of  her  native  place,  covered  by  one  simple 
stone,  whose  simpler  inscription  is  still  fresh, 
while  the  daily  passions  nnd  events  of  the  world 
have  left  memory  but  little  trace  of  the  departc!l, 
the  tale  of  her  sorrows  unknown,  and  the  oeanty 
of  b(T  life  nnrcfordcd,  deep'^  i\T:iry  Warner. 

And  tliey  opened  for  Rupert  de  Lindsay  the 
monldering  vatdts  of  hfei  knightly  fethers;  and 
amid  the  banners  of  old  trhnnphs  and  the  <>>rtil- 
cJieons  of  heraldic  vanity,  they  laid  him  in  his 
pallod  and  gorgeous  coffin ! 

I  attempt  not  to  extract  a  moral  from  his  life. 
His  existence  was  the  chase  of  a  flying  shadow, 
that  rested  not  till  it  slept  in  gloom  ai^  for  ever 
qpon  bis  grave ! 

TBE  BllMSTEU'S  DAUGnXEIl. 
A  FKAOMENT. 

*«  01  tiMfs  lie  twA  dsptiM  of  woe 
Id  a  veung  bl^i^rtcd  spirit.*'— Hman*. 

The  sun  was  fast  sinking  in  all  his  glory  bo- 
hiod  the  blue  hills  that  bounded  the  pleasant 
vallej  of  W<  ,  and,  as  he  descended,  deep- 
Cning  their  lengthened  shadows  into  an  aspect 
of  repose.  Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  dealh-hke 
tranquillity  of  the  scene,  save  now  and  then  the 
rustling  wings  of  some  parent-bird,  as  with  al- 
most noiseless  flight  it  hastened  towards  the 
home  of  its  offspring;  or  when,  perchance,  the 
straggling  tone  of  some  distant  shepherd's  pipe 
awoke  from  their  quietness  the  echoes  of  the 
neighboring  hills.  It  was,  indeed,  a  quiet  scene; 
and  the  crimson  clouds,  as  gathering  up  their 
beaatifbl  drapery  they  slowly  dedined  towudt 
the  western  Iionzon,  eoomod*  like  beD%Bant 
spirits,  to  look  back  with  complacency  upon 
the  loveliness  they  were  leaving,  and  to  usher 
lb  with  relaetanee'the  calm  twilight  that  was  to 
Mcceed  them. 

The  village  of  W— —  was  enviably  situated. 
Raced  in  a  delightful  valley,  and  almost  hidden 
the  rnanv  and  tall  trees  that,  like  aged  sen- 
fni^ itooa MOOBd to  foaid IHromiiiiballoir- 


ed  intrusion,  it  appeared  as  secluded  from  tho 
usual  noise  and  bustle  of  bnsy  life,  as  H  was  1ft 
a  great  degree  exempted  from  its  vices.  It  w^ 
not  without  its  ornament.  Towering  above  tlto 
green  tops  of  the  trees — the  pride  of  the  village  > 
—arose  the  lofty  and  not'unhandsome  spire  anil 
steeple  of  the  village  church;  and  beneath  it,  ih 
impressive  but  most  unostentatious  solemnity^ 
that  holy  building,  which  once  at  least  in  seven 
days  beheld  eeated  within  it  the  principal  peiv 

sons  of  W  .    By  its  side  stood,  in  equivalcat 

simplicity*  the  minister's  habitation.  A  plaio, 
snow-white  ediBee,  whose  aidia  were  prottil^ 
overrun  with  shrubbMy» that,  ereoplng  mat  tfab 
bright  green  shutters,  seemed  to  implore  admi^ 
tance  into  the  hospitable  mansion,  whilst  a  neat 
paling  fence  encircled  a  aweet  little  garden, 
fdled  with  vegetable  luxuries,  and  was  tastily 
divided  into  shady  walks,  interspersed  with  ap> 
bors,  evidently  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  ifi 
amiable  owner.  Many  another  cottage  might 
be  traced  by  its  white  walls  chequering  the  in-- 
tersticea  of  the  little  wood  before  it,  or  by^  the 
grey  smoke  that  at  meal  time  wreathed  itaeff 
into  graceful  columns  above  it. 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  a  time  appropriatoti 
from  its  contiguity  to  the  Sabbath  to  universal 
reat;  and  many  a  groups  here  and  there,  as  yon 
approached  nearer,  might  be  discovered  of  gay 
and  laughing  children,  romping  with  unchecked 
vivacity  upon  the  level  sward;  or  the  more  sobtf 
parlieB  of  patient  matrons,  as  they  stood  watcl^ 
ing  over  the  careless  pastimes  of  their  otl'spring, 
or  sat  engaged  in  cheerful  and  animating  con> 
versation  at  the  door  of  some  aged  or  vdetudW 
nary  neighbor.  But  a  larger  and  more  serious 
group,  composed  of  both  sexes,  and  from  tho 
light-haircd,  laughing  girl  of  sixteen,  to  the  ve- 
nerable and  hoary  head  of  seventy,  were  con* 
vened  around  the  threshold  of  the  minister; 
whilst  from  the  restlessness  of  the  young,  and 
the  earnestness  of  the  elder  oortion,  it  might  hn 
gathered  that  the  subjeet  or  their  eoBveiaation 
was  one  of  interest. 

**Alice,  my  daughter — ^yes,  thou  art  welcome, 
although  I  cannot  longer  call  thee  all  my  own!** 
uftered  a  voice  half  choked  with  emotion,  as  a 
young  woman,  pale  but  interestingly  beautiful, 
entered  the  assembly,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  the  speaker,  mnmured  forth,  **  Hy  fi^ 
ther,  I  am  thine— I  willbe  no  other!*'  and  bnried 
her  head  in  his  bosom. 

'*  No!  it  must  ^ot  be  so,  Ahce!"  gently  re- 
joined her  parent,  as  the  feelings  of  tM  moment 
gave  way  to  a  temporary  composure — *'  it  must 
not  be  so!  But  Henry,  does  he  linger  while  yfB 
await  him?** 

**He  is  here,'*  responded  the  soft  voice  of  the 
female,  as  an  athletic  young  man,  flushed  with 
recent  exercise,  sprang  to  her  side  with  the  coo>- 
fldent  air  of  one  too  fkmiliar  to  fear  lebnke  fjn 
the  abruptness  of  his  visit. 

All  eyes  were  for  a  moment  turned  upon  tl9 
intruder.  And  then  the  sudden  burst  of  joy— ^ 
congratulation,  that  sneoeedad — the  eager  preti 
ferwacdef  th*agad»tOfrup  hie  in  their  t^pfli^ 
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bliag  lnndi"«thd  inninnenble  inquiries — the 
elation  of  the  young — all  proclaimed  him  to  be 
DO  stranger  to  their  afifections,  and  that  he  had 
Qot  overrated  in  bis  iiamUiarity  the  extent  of 
Iheir  aeqeamtanee. 

Henry  Brenton  was  two  and  twenty.  He  had 

been  absent  about  three  yeara.  Providenoe  had 
seen  fit  during  that  period  to  deprive  him  of  his 
two  hett  earthly  ooansellors;  but,  in  rendering 
him  an  orphan,  bad  not  only  taught  him  to  put 
his  trust  in  one  who  is  ever  present,  and  ever 
faithful,  but  had  doubly  endeared  him,  from  that 
alBietiog  eireanetaace,  to  the  hearts  of  the  pious 

villagers  of  W  .   He  had  departed  a  youth, 

wild,  unstable,  though  virtuous  and  intelligent; 
and  he  returned  a  man,  rich  in  worldly  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  good  things  of  this  life;  hand- 
some, for  time  had  inconceivably  improved  his 
personal  appearance,  and — it  were  useless  to 
eoneeal*  for  the  blushes  of  one  present  would 
have  confened  it— 4he  betrothed  of  Alioe  How- 
ard. 

**Come  hither,  my  children,"  faultered  the 
broken  yoiee  oi  the  minister,  as  (he  two  knelt 
submissively  before  him;  for  in  delivering  up, 
even  as  he  believed  into  worthy  hands,  the  af 
fections  of  his  doughtor,  he  felt  that  be  was 
sundering  the  last  tie  that  enstence  had  on  him ; 
that  in  her  he  was  disposing  of  his  only,  of  all 
his  earthly  attachments — and  that  henceforth 
he  might  live  with  a  subdued  spirit,  and  one 
more  exclusively  devoted  to  that  mission  which 
he  feared  that,  in  times  past,  ho  had  too  much 
jaeglected  for  the  vain  things  of  this  life.  And 
he  eorrowed — bnt  it  was  ttra  sorrow  of  a  Chris- 
tian! 

'•Come  hither,  my  children!"  and  as  at  that 
beloved,  but  oh!  how  strangely  altered  voice, 
they  knelt  down,  hand  in  hand,  before  him,  he 
placed  his  hands  upon  them,  as  if  tO  invoke  the 
blessing  of  heaven  upon  their  attachment.  For  a 
moment  his  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  emotions 
too  deep  for  tongue  to  give  them  ntterance.  His 
eyes  were  closed — his  lips  moved  not — and  his 
features  were  compressed,  as  if  for  some  mighty 
effort:  yet  not  a  sound  escaped  those  pallid  lips; 
the  workings  of  his  countenanee  alooe  betrayi#g 
the  fearful  tumult  that  was  going  on  within. — 
Every  breath  was  hushed;  every  bosom  seemed 
almost  to  oease  to  heat  with  an  absorbing  anx- 
iety, whilst  every  eye  was  fixed  with  an  indefi- 
nite presentiment,  and  a  feeling  of  painful  sym- 
pathy and  interest,  upon  the  objects  before  them. 
Earth  never  saw  a  quieter  moment;  but'  it  was 
soon  over.  He  knelt  down  besidu  them — and 
then  broke  forth  in  a  torrent  of  impassioned  and 
natural  eloquence — the  voice  of  entreaty — of 
hope— of  prayer— of  submission — in  language 
such  as  the  confiding  Christian,  placing  his  all 
in  the  hands  of  an  Omnipotent  Father,  could 
invoke — in  language  I  must  not,  may  not,  hope 
to  imitate. 

There  was  not — I  need  scarcely  say  it,  for 
there  could  not  be — a  more  truly  religious,  or  a 
more  pious  congregation,  than  that  which  as- 
mgl^f^  under  the  miBiaify  ef  the  Kev.  Chaclei 


Howard.  They,  or  more  properly,  their  fatheri^ 
had  ensigrated  to  their  preeent  place  of  rei^ 

dcnce  in  consequence  of  religious  persecution.-— 
And  though  many  a  tie  was  severed — many  an 
attachment  broken  off— and  many  a  tear  of  re- 
gret started  at  the  rude  prospect  of  forsaking 
their  homes  and  their  cheerful  firesides,  and  the 
numberless  attractions  of  their  native  land,  yet, 
like  the  pilgrhne  of  old,  they  felt  that  the  hand 
of  God  was  upon  them — that  his  finger  had 
pointed  out  to  them  their  destination — and  like 
them,  convinced  of  his  ability  to  judge,  they 
prepared  to  acqniesee  without  a  murmnr  in  hie 
decision. 

It  was  upon  the  western  bank  of  tho  Missis- 
sippi, remote  alike  from  the  cupidity  and  sympa- 
thy of  strangers,  that  they  located  their  habita- 
tions, and  in  the  unmolested  exercise  of  their  pe- 
culiar tenets,  left  their  legacy  of  freedom  to 
their  equally  devoted  children.  And  truly  tbey 
had  got  a  pastor  after  their  own  hearts.  Charles 
Howard  was  a  maa  now  bordering  upon  the 
verge  of  life.  Ho  had  been  with  them  in  their 
prosperity— he  had  been  with  them  In  their  trou- 
ble. Amid  the  hleak  snows  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands he  had  been  born,  and  taught  in  the  school 
of  severe  discipline,  lor  which  the  Covenanters 
of  that  period  we  re  remarkable;  be  had  shared 
in  his  youth,  with  that  persecuted  sect,  not  a 
small  portion  of  their  sorrows,  their  dangers, 
and  theur  privations.  Many  a  day  had  he  been 
hunted,  like  a  wild  beast  of  the  forest,  amid  the 
deep  caverns  and  glens  of  that  wild  and  singu- 
larly romantic  region;  and  often  would  his  heart 
have  been  filled  with  gladness,  had  the  startled 
fox  or  timid  hare,  in  their  forsaken  coverts,  lef^ 
a  prospect  of  a  hiding-place  for  the  repose  of 
bis  wearied  limbs.  And  such,  too,  was  the  fate 
of  his  companions.  Yet,  they  forgot  not  their 
God,  in  this  their  hour  of  desolation  !  Often 
might  the  voice  of  the  strong  in  the  faith  be 
heard  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  some  unfathom- 
able hiding-place,  or  echoing  from  the  brink  of 
some  fearful  chasm,  which,  to  less  practised 
footsteps,  threatened  instant  and  inevitable  de- 
struction, calling  to  them  to  hold  fast  on  Hit 
rigliteousncsp,  and  cheering,  with  abundant 
scriptural  consolation,  the  famthearted  brother 
in  ajflUction. 

Such  was  the  early  Yih,  and  such  the  early 
companions,  of  Charles  Howard.  He  had  been 
educated  in  the  school  of  adl'^ersity,  and  expert* 
ence  had  been  to  him  but  as  a  book,  fraught  in., 
deed  with  many  a  useful  lesson,  but  of  the  meet 
severe  character,  and  exhibiting  as  its  induce- 
ments, but  the  stern  example  of  him,  who  was 
said  to  be  **  a  man  of  sorrow,  and  aeqoaintedc 
with  griefl"  Bnt  he  had  other  and  more  imme* 
diate  cause  for  suffering  !  His  parents — his  bro- 
ther— his  darling  sister — all,  all  had  dropped  otT 
one  by  one,  silent  martyrs  to  the  faith!  Bnt  one 
— the  partner  of  his  bosom — his  joy — his  com- 
fort in  distress,  in  destruction — she,  too,  ha(l 
died!  She  died!  but  not  as  woman  should  diu, — • 
in  the  quiet  sick-room,  attended  by  the  assidiii- 
line  and  tender  m»  of  oApcaif  and  Miativeei^ 
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aod  all  the  manifold  comforts  of  a  peaceful 
home !  She  died!  but  it  wm  with  m  gitied  eye 

fixed  imploringly  upon  the  blue,  boundless  hea- 
ven, that  smiled  placidly  above,  and  soiling 
with  her  innocent  blood  the  bright  green  earth 
beneath ! — She  died!  Bot  oh,  it  woald  have 
melted  the  heart  of  a  monster  to  have  seen^how ! 
—to  have  heard  those  dying  shrieka! — to  have 
aeen  (ho«e  dying  struggles— to  have  looked  on 
the  eoDvuIsfve  shudderinge  of  that  tender  frerae, 
as  it  now  lay  gasping  in  excruciating  agony,  mu- 
tilated until  It  scarce  bore  the  impress  its  Maker 
had  given  it — searee  reeembled  what  onee  was 
the  form  of  the  beautifal  Agnee  Howard! 

It  wag  to  these  horrible  moments  that  Alice — 
the  helpless  little  Alice,  owed  her  birth.  A  mur- 
dered mother!— a  father  bound,  and  bleeeding ! 
—tortured  to  the  most  inexpressible  degree  of 
human  suffering,  by  wretches  bearing  the  eem- 
blance  of  humanity,  and  in  sight  of  his  strug- 
gling, his  expiring  yri(h*Sueh  was  the  first 
scene  ever  beheld  by  the  eyes  of  the  Minister's 
Daughter  !  Did  it  lack  baibarity  ?  Did  it  want 
aggravation? — ^It  was  a  fit  picture  of  that  life  in- 
to which  she  had  just  been  so  painfully  osbered ! 

In  sorrow  had  she  been  born — in  sorrow  she 
lived.  There  was  a  mysterious  something  about 
tlM  motherlefls  ehild,  an  indescribable  idea  of 
sadness,  someiiow  inseparably  connected  with 
her  appearance,  that  insensibly  led  the  mind  in- 
to the  coDcluaioD  that  she  was  not  ultogether 
fitted  for  commuaioB  with  this  world,  but  rather 
lent  ae  an  example  to  it  of  a  Inghcr  and  a  ho- 
lier state  of  being.   Like  her  surviving  parent, 
she  seldom  smiled.  When  she  did,  it  was  like 
the  moon-beam  breaking  from  behind  some  lone 
cloud — interesting  from  its  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness, and  loved  for  that  plaintive  expression, 
wliieh,  even  in  the  roost  callous  bosom,  oalls  in- 
to exercise  the  sweetest  sympathies  of  our  com- 
mon nature.    And  you  would  have  felt,  could 
you  but  have  seen  her  seated,  as  she  was  sotne- 
timea  wont  to  sit,  meditative  and  melancholy, 
perusing,  perhaps,  God's  holy  word,  and  her  sad 
eounlenaace  betraying  every  varying  emotion 
of  her  soul;  you  would  have  felt  that  death  it- 
self could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if  for  the 
happiness  of  that  loveliest  of  God's  creatures  ! 

The  gentle  twilight  bad  now  gradually  faded 
away,  and  the  blue  sky  was  filled  with  a  world 
of  laughing  little  stars,  all  striving  to  compen- 
sate with  their  puny  rays  for  the  absence  of 
that  orb  for  whose  brightness  they  seemed  con- 
acioos  that  they  were  unable  wholly  to  atone. 
One  bright  cloud  hung  lingering  upon  the  hori- 
zon—the promise,  perhaps,  of  a  peaceful  mor- 
row— but  it  fled  too!  and  then  nothing  was  lefl 
to  gaze  upon  but  the  darkened  earth  beneath, 
or  the  boundless  continuity  above,  that,  like 
Hope,  thotigb  seemingly  near,  receded  upon  in- 
•poction,  moeking  with  fancied  illusiona  that 
which  appeared  but  too  much  like  reality.  So, 
at  least,  thought  the  fair  Minister's  Daughter, 
as  she  sat  alone,  pale  and  spiritless,  in  the  little 
arbour  her  own  hands  had  raised,  and  for  every 
plaai  that  eaciiclod  whieh  abe  had  to  tfiection 


as  the  o^pring  of  her  own  tenderness  and  care. 
But  her  thooghta  were  upon  other  things  now  "f 

The  little  flowers  that  had  ever  enjoyed  her  first 
caresses,  now  hung  their  heads  unheeded,  unre- 
garded. There,  too,  lay  the  roses  she  had  so 
lately  culled  for  her  father's  toilet,  neglecttfd» 
withering,  and  dying — but  she  eyed  them  nofr*' 
She  was  sad,  she  knew  not  why.  She  sorrow^ 
she  knew  notf  wherefore.  She  looked  around 
her,  but  it  was  with  a  vacant  and  a  careless 
gaze.  Every  breath  of  wind  as  it  played  upon 
her  cheek,  or  in  wanton  humour  lifted  the  curl- 
ing tresses  that  hung  negligently  upon  her  fore* 
head,  whispered  nothing  in  lier  ear  but  to-mor- 
row! And  every  dim  object  in  the  distant  out- 
line, seemed  to  have  for  her  a  voice  of  premoni- 
tion! O  how  welcome  to  her  would  have  been 
the  storm,  with  its  gathering  tumults,  its  mar- 
shalling of  clouds,  and  its  sounds  of  devastation 
and  destmetionl  It  wonld  have  been  music  to 
her  £Oul!  for  it  would  have  effectually  relieved 
her  from  that  irksomcncps  of  solitude,  that  si- 
lent lonehness,  which  lent  redoubled  energy  to 
thought. 

The  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  nnusnal  solemnity 

in  W  ,  for  its  inhabitants  were  particularly 

rigid  in  their  attention  to  even  the  ordinary  ot- 
dinancea  of  their  religion.  It  was  a  day  of  qu^ 
etness — and  yet  there  was  orU  to  whom  that 
thought  brought  any  thing  but  peace!  There  was 
one  to  whom  it  should  have  been  a  day  of 
maidenly  triumph,  of  rejoicing,  of  congratula- 
tion. But  not  so  thought  Alice  Howard!  The 
morrow  was  her  bridal-day;  and  yet,  a  deeper 
shade  passed  over  her  brow,  and,  perhaps,  a 
tear  stole  timidly  down  her  cheek,  as  the  me- 
mory of  it  came  across  her  mind — but  she 
breathed  a  aigh  of  pious  resignation  to  her  fate, 
as  a  tall  form  appeared  soddenly  at  her  aide, 
and  kissed  away  the  fright  oocaaioned  by  his  in- 
trusion. 

**  Alice,"  tenderly  inquired  her  lover,  •*  why 
so  sad — always  so  unhappy?  Haa  the  prospect 
of  our  union  aught  in  it  so  painful  that  you 
should  deprecate  its  approach  ?"  and  he  pressed 
her  hand  affectionately  in  his.  She  replied  not; 
but  with  a  look  beaming  with  expression,  she 
looked  up  timidly  in  his  face. 

I  know  what  you  would  say,"  he  continued, 
playfully  patting  her  cheek.  "Butts  it  not  fool- 
ish, Alice,  to  be  disturbed  by  such  unfounded 
and  superstitious  feelings  ?  Do  not  suffer  your- 
self," he  earnestly  added,  **  to  be  thus  imposed 
upon  by  the  fanciful  conjurations  of  your  own 
imagination!  Or  can  yoo  believe  DM  capable  of 
acting  falsely?** 

"  No!  no!  no!"  she  rapidly  uttered;  but  I 
know  that  something  tells  no  we  shall  never  be 
united!  That  you  will  never,  never  be  mine!'* 
and  the  tender-hearted  and  superstitious  girl  hid 
her  face  in  her  lover's  bosom^ 

"Alice!  Alice!*'  he  soothingly  replied,  -tkx 
be  it  from  mo  to  say  that  mankind  hath  never 
been  visited  by  tokens  of  the  future;  but  is  it  no^ 
impious,*'  he  subioined,  to  arrogate  to  ouk 
selveif  poor  sinful  enatims,  %  gift  that  God  has 
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wvdOnlbd  lo  BOM  bn  itinlt  nd  tho  tpoi- 

**  I  know  iti  1  kaow  Itl*'  iho  woepiogl/  ex- 

•  ••••• 

 The  song  of  praise  never  ascended  from 

Knrer  hearts,  or  more  sincere,  than  were  assem- 
ed  upon  tbiB  Sabbath,  and  on  thia  oeeaaion, 

within  the  open  doors  of  the  house  of  God.  It 
vaa  rarely,  indeed,  among  the  simple  inhabit- 
ants of  W—-—,  that  the  hand  of  Death  visited 
cUier  than  the  aged  or  infimit  the  stricken  in 
years,  and  full  of  glory.  It  was  rarely  that  the 
light  step  of  the  maiden,  blooming  in  all  the 
IreBhaaai  of  early  lite,  or  the  fluahod  cheek  of 
manhood,  boay  with  the  pospect  of  n  long  ex< 
istence — it  was  rarely  that  they  were  arrested 
by  his  approach!  That  the  middle  aged  had  been 
<Aliged  to  pause  in  their  career  of  oaefnlneaa, 
the  bright  eye  dimmed,  or  the  warm  throbbing 
bosom  silenced  amid  the  circle  of  their  endear- 
ments. And  when,  per  chance,  the  hoary  head 
had  been  left  in  quiet  to  ite  repoee,  though  the 
new  made  ^rave,  and  the  seat  now  vacant  at 
the  cheerful  board,  or  at  the  blazing  hearth,  and 
the  want  of  the  many  little  eervices  which  to 
the  living  they  had  been  habituated  to  perform; 
though  all  these  smote  upon  their  remembran- 
ces, and  told  the  accustomed  tale  of  mortality, 
fliill  they  felt  that  the  days  of  the  departed  had 
been  numbered  in  his  u  cakness,  and  that  ho  had 
gone  down  to  the  narrow  house  in  peace,  and 
with  the  hope  of  one  **  willing  rather  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord.'l  (Cor.  2.  v.  8.)  But  now  the  irinmphing 
aogel  had  passed,  and  one  on  whom  all  hearts 
doated,  for  whom  unnumbered  afibctione  had 
been  treasured  up,  (alas!  to  be  outpoured  in  use- 
Kbbb  lamentations) — the  destroying  angel  had 
passed,  and  the  young,  the  beloved  Henry  Bran> 
toq,  lay  numbered  with  the  dead! 

It  was  a  beautiful  Sabbatii,  t!iat  one  of  mourn- 
ing in  W-  The  cloudless  sky,  and  the  clear, 
warm  sun,  that  shone  immeasurable  splendour, 
would  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  many  a  true 
Christian,  and  warmed  it  with  feelings  of  thank- 
fulness and  love  towards  the  buiieflcent  Author 
of  aU  Good:  but  the  dark  mantle  of  sorrow  had 
been  cast  over  many  a  bosom,  and  the  voice  of 
smothered  grief,  or  of  pious  submission,  was 
alone  to  be  heard  throughout  the  smiling  pre- 
cincts of  that  valley.^  Aye,  many  an  *  aching 
void'  was  there,  that  time  might  in  vain  hope  to 
fill;  and  many  a  thought,  too,  that  for  once  re- 
belled against  controul,  as  the  bright  anticipa- 
tions of  yesterday  were  brought  into  contrast 
by  the  gathering  group  that  now  darkened  with 
the  emblems  of  sorrow  the  front  of  the  minister's 
house.  Even  the  little  children  grew  silent  and 
reserved  in  their  playfulness,  and  looked  wist- 
fully up  into  their  parents'  faces,  as  if  they,  too, 
might  comprehend  the  extent  of  their  boceave- 
roont. 

But  fhero  was  one  to  whom  the  full  bitterness 
of  that  moment  was  all  her  own!  He  for 
wholo  she  had  mainly  lived,  had  hoped,  and 


would  hate  died  ishon,  am  to  her  €ft6k 

and  her  parent,  she  loved,  with  ail  the  deep 
fondness  of  a  trusting  soul,  nnchangeable  and 
fixed  on  one  whose  faith  it  deemed  impeccabia! 
Where  was  he  now?  Coald  hv  loiter  thus  white 
his  bride  awaited  him?  Had  the  green  fields 
aught  for  him  dearer  than  the  partner  he  bad 
chosen?  The  wild  roee,  the  Hly,  the  violet,  ail, 
all  the  sweet  flowers  of  the  forest,  were  they 
sweeter  to  him  than  the  love  of  that  one  tender, 
contiding  bosom?  Alas!  she  might  have  hoped, 
she  might  have  vainly  taught  despair  be  sttlU 
and  fancied  that  the  grave  was  not  for  one 
so  young,  so  beautiful!  But  hark!  the  deep, 
sullen  tones  of  yonder  iron>tongued  messenger^ 
Ha!  brings  it  no  recollection  of  the  past?  Pooiw 
innocent,  broken  spirit, — Earth,  earth  is  not  for 
thee !  and  life,  and  its  frail  enjoyments,  they  cai»> 
not  long  be  thinel 

Silence  was  in  the  house  of  death.  The  Hflle 

parlor  with  its  simple  furniture,  betraying  to  nn 
curious  eye  the  useless  paraphernalia  of  modem 
elegance,  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  weeping 
witnesses  to  the  faith  of  him  who  now  lay  a  cold 
covering  of  earth  before  them.  The  proud,  the 
great,  the  mighty— Aye! ye  may  be  borne  in  state- 
ly pomp,  to  the  maosolenms  of  your  fathers!  A 
long  train  of  cold,  heartless,  calculating  ones  at- 
tend you  to  your  splendid  sepulchres!  Tell  im 
is  your  beds  more  soft!  Speak!  are  your  slum- 
bers sweeter?  O  pride!  O  Mammonl  One  spark 
of  the  hope  which  !it  ap /Aoite  dying  featuces; 
and  ye  were  blessed  indeed  I 

Silence  is  in  the  house  of  death!  and  gazhig 
upon  that  toneless  cheek — that  cheek,  but  yes- 
terday, <  burning  with  all  the  warm  emotions  of 
manhood — there  stands  a  solitary  one.  It  is  t\ni 
stricken,  the  broken  hearted!  Her  brow  isstiU. 
Her  eye  is  tearless.  Suflbring  has  denied  to  her 
the  assuaging  torrent:  her  grief  is  the  deep,  slow, 
hidden,  burningof  the  soul,  that  withereth  in  its 
growth  the  plant  of  life,  and  drieth  up  tiie  foun- 
tain of  existence!  She  is  calm,  but  her's  ia  the 
composure  of  despair!  Another  form  has  arisen, 
and  now  the  clear  subdued  tones  of  the  gospel 
raiuister  is  heard,  pouring  forth  from  the  sacred 
volume  its  streams  of  consolation: — "The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord!'* 

A  few  monthe  had  searoely  elapsed  when  an- 
other procession  was  seen  slowly  emerging  from 
amid  the  trees  of  the  village  church-yard,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  placed  by  the  side  of 
Henry  Branton's,  a  plain,  white,  stone,  with  the 
simple  inscription — "Here  lieth  in  peace,  the  re- 
mains of   TH£  MINISTER'S  DAUGUrER. 

8ENBX. 

Ths  perusal  of  books  of  sentiment,  and  of 
descriptive  poetry,  tnd  the  frequent  snrvey 

of  natural  scenery,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
feeling  and  fancy,  must  have  a  most  benefi- 
cial eSect  upon  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 
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Butter.— The  Journal  des  Connaismnces^  U»u- 
elies  gives  an  accoiint  of  the  means  osed  in  the 
canton  (rissi^jny  to  lirocuro  excellent  butter  in 
winter.  The  cows  are  warmly  clothed,  ao  as  to 
cause  them  to  calve  in  the  autumn,  as  it  is  found 
that  the  milk,  after  this  process  of  nature  at  that 
ti^me,  becomes  more  abundant  and  richer  in  quan- 
tity;  and  during  the  severest  weather  in  the  win- 
ter, they  were  ooostantly  kept  clothed,  and  fed 
in  the  open  air,  as  the  taste  ot"  the  butter  is  said 
t»  be  much  injured  by  confinement  in  the  stable. 
The  butter  of  this  district  is  saperior  to  any  other 
on  the  continent. 


Animalised  Bread. — A  new  kind  of  bread, 
called  pfdn  ttnimalisej  is  now  manufactured  in 

Paris.  It  having  been  found  that  the  gelatine 
of  bones,  used  for  soups,  was  exceedingly  nutri- 
tious, it  was  imagined  that  if  this  jyelatine  could 

be  introduced  into  lirewd  iVoin  potato  flonr,  which 
is  very  much  less  nutritious  than  wheaten  flour, 
the  former  would  be  equally  pleasant,  and  even 
more  nutritive  than  u  he.iten  bread.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  with  great  success;  j«nd 
beautiful  loaves  of  bread,  made  in  tiiis  way,  are 
now  sold  in  Paris,  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
bread  from  wheat  flour.  The  gelatine  is  so  pu- 
rified as  to  impart  no  unpleasant  flavour;  and 
the  potato  breaid.  thus  manufactured,  is  as  aLrree- 
able  as  it  is  wholesome.  As  a  cheap,  nutritious, 
and  useful  article  of  food  for  the  poor,  the  potato 
bread  thus  made  is  unequalled.  A  lar«,'o  quanti- 
ty of  the  biscuit  sent  out  with  tie)  African  expe- 
dition was  prepared  in  this  manner.  . 


New  Mbdiciwb.— M.  Leronx,  an  apothecary 
of  Yitiry  le  Francais,  baa  extracted  from  the 

bark  of  the  willow  a  new  snbstance,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  sahcine;  and  which  he 
haa  found  to  be  a  powarfnl  febrifuge.  A  com* 
mtttee  of  the  Freeeh  Academy,  to  whom  M. 
Leroux's  discovery  was  submitted  for  considera- 
tion,  have  pronounced  most  favorably  with  re- 
epect  to  it.  They  say  that  its  medical  properties 
are  singularly  energetic,  and  that  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageou^ily  substituted  for  quinine.  M.  Majen- 
die  admmistered  eighteen  grains  in  a  day,  in 
three  dosea  of  six  grains  each,  and  that  quanti- 
ty sufficed  to  remove  intermittent  fever,  without 
any  return.  Experiments  have  also  been  made 
in  the  various  hospitals  of  Parii,  especially  at 
I(*Hotel  Dieu  and  La  Charite;  and  it  has  always 
been  found  that  eighteen,  or  at  most  twenly- 
four  grains,  admmistered  in  doses  of  six  grains 
each,  have  been  suiBGient  to  prevent  the  return 
of  a  fit.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  quantity 
of  salicine  necessary  for  that  purpose  is  smaller 
than  the  quantity  of  quinine. 

Sedxtivb  Effkcts  or  tkb  Spinxa's 
WEB.^The  web  of  the  black  apider  has  reeeiv* 
ed  comBSehdfation  frofn  many  respectable  sour- 
ces, as  a  sedative  aeent,  capable  of  calming, 
■with  peculiar  ease  and  certainty,  morbid  excita- 
Jbility  of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems.  It 
'  Ivas  lately  atointoteied  in  tbe  caao  •f  am.  iafol- 
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ligent  50ung  man,  who,  after  consuming,  by  his 
own  report,  three  quatis  of  brandy  in  thiity<«ix 
hottia,  fell  into  astate  of  tremulent  excitation,  so 
excessive  that  be  w»b  fncap;iblc  of  keeping  a  re- 
cumbent or  even  a  sitting  posture  for  more  than 
a  minute,  but  paoed  his  diambar  with  a  eeaaless 
stepper  two  days  and  nights.  He  was  not  delirious; 
on  the  contrary,  his  conversation  was  rational, 
though  hurried  and  vehement.  But  he  was  so 
far  under  the  influence  of  spectral  balloeinaiion, 
that  if  he  closed  hi.s  eyes  for  a  moment,  day  or 
night,  he  was  instantly  visited  by  a  host  of  phan- 
toms of  frtghtfal  aspect;  hence  chiefly  bis  aver- 
sion to  lie  down,  or  make  any  voluntary  effort 
to  sleep.  This  patient  took  opium,  with  cam- 
phor, and  black  drop,  at  intervals,  and  in  full 
doses,  until  the  quantum  of  opiata  approached 
the  utmost  limit  of  probable  safe  administration, 
without  even  partial  relief  of  constitutional  irri« 
tation,  o  r  any  apparent  proneness  to  sleep.— 
The  tremulant  excitement  kept  unabated  for  24 
hours,  the  second  night  passed  in  constant*  viirj. 
lance,  locomotion,  and  mental  excitement,  and 
it  aeemed  probable  that  wrcitation  so  intensely 
protracted,  and  unremitting,  must  soon  lapse  into 
delirium  or  convulsions.  At  this  time,  the  tnorn- 
ing  of  the  third  day  (the  second  of  ray  atten- 
dance)  he  began  the  use  of  the  fresh  web  in 
pills  of  five  grains  every  hour.  Its  effect  was 
prompt  and  unequivical.  The  pstient  spoke  em- 
phatically, both  the  first  and  second  day,  of  the 
Bootbing  influence  produced  by  the  pills.  Ha 
was  not  at  the  lime  imformed  of  their  ccmposi* 
tion. — Abridged  from  the  Medical  Gaz» 


A  surgeon,  named  Desplats,  was,  about  six 
months  Bince,  condemned  by  default  to  j^cveral 
years  imprisonment,  for  maiming  conscripts,  in 
order  ro  render  them  unfit  for  miltary  service. — 
Having  teeently  surrendered  himself  to  take  his 
trial,  he  appeared  on  Saturday  before  the  Court 
of  Assize,  cisarged  with  having  inflicted  severe 
wounds,  and  aa  being  guilty  of  swindling.  It  re- 
sulted from  the  evidence,  and  from  tbe  confes- 
sion of  the  prisoner,  that  when  the  young  men 
were  drawn  for  the  conscription,  he  promised, 
for  a  pecuniary  compensation,  so  to  maim  tbem 
as  to  produce  a  sumcient  ground  of  exemption; 
and  he  accordingly  made  certain  incisions 
through  the  flexor  tenfioDS  Of  the  fingers,  which 
would  prevent  the  indnduals  thus  maimed  from 
pulling  the  trigger  of  a  musket.  The  evidence 
of  a  surgeon  named  Denis  went  to  show  that 
these  wounds  might  have  proved  mortal. 

It  appeared  fhat  on  the  5th  of  August,  1S28, 
during  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Revt> 
sion,  four  young  conscripts  were  remarked  as 
having  the  same  grounds  of  exemption.  All 
four  were  afiected  by  an  inflammatory  swelling  of 
the  scrotum,  with  echymoeis.  They  described 
Che  malady  as  hydrocele,  which  originated  from 
a  blow.  The  inspecting  surgeon  ascertained,  by 
attentive  examination,  that  the  weunds  were 
nothing  but  burns  produced  by  the  application 
of  the  caustic  to  the  scrotum.  The  men  became 
aeriovtfljr  UUandf  on  iBqiiirjr,the  autboritios  dis- 
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covered  that  DetpUti  WMtht  aathorof  tbe 

mischief. 

The  prisoner  was  declared  guilty,  and  senten- 
eedto  nve  years  impriiomiieiit  and  the  pillory* 

EDUCATION  IN  A  :nT  E  R  I  C  A  . 
It  is  the  universal  attention  pmd  to  tlie  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  nranber  of  academical  foun- 
dations, the  Americans  exhibit  a  public  spirit 
wiih  whi(;h  we  are  proud  to  claini  kuidrcd.  I'he 
{Treat  body  of  the  people  are,  as  regaids  the  ru- 
diments of  knowledge,  far  in  advance  of  the 
English.  All  can  read  and  write;  and  to  give 
his  children  an  education,  is  the  first  concern  of 
ever}-  parent.  Tlie  oldest  college  in  the  United 
States,  is  Harvard  College,  at  Cambridge,  in 
IVIassachnsettB,  founded  in  1638,  only  eightet  n 
rears  nftor  the  first  .sctllomont  at  Plymouth. 
Vale  College  was  founded  in  1700.  Besides  these 
there  are,  in  the  Union,  about  fifty  Colleges 
Hutlioriscd  to  ronfcT  (lrj:rcc<.  Tlio  ntittiber  of 
benevolent  and  religious  institutions  in  America 
supported  by  vduntarv  contributions,  is  almost 
incalculable.— Their  Oiblo  S  iflctieK,  Missionary 
Societies,  Prison  Discipline  bocieties,  reuitcn- 
tiaries,  Asylums,  kc,  are  the  noble  results  and 
evidences  of  a  public  spirit,  an  enligldened  plii- 
lanthropy,  and  a  religious  zeal,  which  certainly 
can  find  a  parallel  only  in  tbe  parrat  country.— 
Eela^Remeio. 

LONDON  POLICE. 
About  a  month  since,  a  man  named  Dando, 
was  brought  op  to  Union  Hall,  on  the  charge  of 

entering  a  cofTee  shop,  and  devouring  at  a  sin- 
gle meal  three  pounds  of  animal  food,  besidt^s  a 
half  quartern  loaf,  sundry  fresh  eggs,  and  wash- 
jng  down  the  whole  with  upwards  of  a  dozen 
cups  of  cofiee,  for  which  he  refused  to  pay.  He 
was  committed  to  Bri.xton  Jail.    His  term  of 
impriaonment  having  expired,  on  Saturday,  be 
came  up  to  town,  and  had  not  been  many  hours 
at  large  before  he  was  given  into  custody  again, 
and  yesterday  he  was  brought  before  Mr.  Cham- 
ber* on  tbe  following  charge: — ^Mrs.  Hennell 
stated  that  she  kept  an  oyster  shop,  and  that  on 
Saturday  the  prisoner  walked  in,  and  asked  to 
have  some  natives  opened  for  him.  Having  eaten 
a  doien  first  to  try  them,  be  asked  for  a  half 
quartern  loaf,  and  cut  away  until  he  did  not  leave 
a  morsel,  and  with  the  loaf  actually  got  through 
thirtM9  donn  of  oyaten.'  Before  be  had  finish' 
ed  the  ropaat,  Mrs.  Hennell  was  compelled  to 
employ  another  oyster  opener  besides  herself,  the 
customer  bolted  them  at  so  rapid  a  rate.  He 
waa  talking  about  having  another  dozen,  but  Mrs. 
Hennel  advised  him  not,  saying  that  be  would  get 
ill  if  he  eat  so  many  at  one  lime.    **Sles8  your 
soul,"  exclaimed  Dando,  "if  I  was  to  eat  twice 
as  many  oysters,  they  wouldn't  hurt  me  a  bit— 
I  took  a  fancy  to  them,  for  I  have  not  touched 
one  for  the  last  tnonthi  however,  added  he,  *'I 
don't  tbbik  1*11  have  any  more  thw  tim^  and 
now,  Ma'am,  let  me  have  some  of  your  ginger 
beer,  for  it  is  good  for  the  wind  on  the  stomach." 
Mrs.  Hennell  opened  a  bottle,  and  he  drank  it 
off;  in  fine,  bt  drank  firo  bottles  in  4|ulek  sue- 


cesston;  and  then  said  that  he  had  no  money. 
He  was  making  preparations  to  leave  the  shop, 
when  be  was  given  into  custody.  During  the 
statement  of  the  charge,  Dando  stood  griaBlo^ 
at  the  bar,  and  at  its  conclusion,  with  the  great- 
est efirontery  exclaimed.  "I  was  very  *pickisb,* 
your  worship,  after  living  on  the  jail  allowance 
so  long,  and  I  thought  1  would  treat  myself  to 
an  oyster."  It  was  stated  that  previously  to  tho 
prisoner's  going  lo  Mrs.  Hennell's  he  bad  called 
at  another  shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  bad 
as  many  oysters  and  bread  and  butter  as  amount- 
ed to  4s  6d,  for  which  he  did  not  pay.  Tbe 
shop  keeper  kicked  him  out  of  the  house.  Ho 
was  committed  for  three  months. 

TO  RBMOVB  WATER-SPOT*  rROV  BLACK  CRAPS  TBIU. 

If  adropof  waterfalls  upon  black  transparent 
crapo,  it  unmediatelv  turns  it  white,  leaving  a 
disfiguring  mark.  To  remove  this,  spread  Oie 
veil  or»  a  tabic,  laying  smoothly  under  the  stain  a 
piece  of  old  black  silk.  Then  dip  a  camel's  hair 
pencil  into  some  good  writing  ink  and  wet  the 
white  spot  w'ith  it.  Immediately,  (and  before  the 
ink  has  time  to  dry)  wipe  it  oti'  with  an  old  piece 
of  canton  crape  or  aomeHiiiig  of  a  similar  soft 
texture,  takin^r  care  to  rub  it  cro«;s-ways  of  the 
crape.  This  process  will  cause  the  water-stain 
entirely  to  disappear,  and  unless  the  ink  is  al- 
lowed to  dry  before  it  is  wiped  off,  no  Diaik  will 
be  seen  on  the  place. 

Bengal  is  enclosed  on  many  parts  by  natural 
boundaries,  which  are  nearly  impassable;  aad 
would  of  itself  eontinne  a  large,  rich,  and  pow- 
erful state.   The  whole  of  the  north  side,  from 
Assam  westward,  is  fenced  in  by  a  vegetable 
wall  of  the  most  formidable  character,  and 
which  is  a  far  better  defence,  should  a  defenee 
in  that  quarter  be  necessary,  than  the  wall  of 
China,  or  any  other  rampart  thrown  up  by  hu- 
man art;  and  even  here  it  baa  this  advantage, 
that  it  is  reared  without  labour,  and  eontains 
in  itself  the  principle  of  its  own  repair  and  con- 
tinuance.   This  natural  rampart  consists  of  a 
belt  of  moist  and  extremely  fertile  alluvial  land, 
formed  by  the  debris  of  the  northern  mountains; 
and  the  humidity  of  those  mountains,  which 
is  retained  and  gradually  given  out  by  the  soil 
in  perpetual  springs,  keeps  tbe  powers  of  vege- 
tation  in  great  and  incessant  action.    The  con- 
sequence is,  a  degree  of  productiveness,  of 
which  there  is  hardily  any  where  a  similar  ex- 
ample.   Trees  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and 
laid  together  with  climbing  plants,  extend  over 
the  whole;  but,  with  all  their  Sjize  and  vigour, 
they  ate  not  able  to  exhaust  the  powers  of  the 
soil  and  the  climate ;  for  the  very  grass  wKieb 
springs  up  between  them,  and  which  is  more 
thickly  sowed  than  wheat  in  England,  emulates 
a  forest.   This  formidable  plant,  to  which  the 
natives  give  the  name  of  Augesh  grass,  rises  to 
the  height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  stem  nearly 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  bardly  permea- 
ble by  the  impenetrable  bides  and  heavy  masses 
of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros;  and,  therefore, 
a  complete  barrier  against  human  beings. — Pt£« 
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Writt(^n  far  IbeCBllMt. 
TALES  OF  THE  PILLOW. 

XiANUxsrman. 

**  What  ntn    tlil«.wlH»  to  the  front  of  wur 

Bareheadi'd  offers  thus  his  ntikcd  life? 
Replete  with  power  be  is,  and  teriibie." — Soutficy 
'*Though  not  mibjeei  to  the  ills  of  mortality,*' 
said  the  Fairy  Pulvinnra  to  her  beloved,  Mi ra, 
"our  race  feel  intensely  the  pleasures  of  nature. 
The  breeze  iinpreirnated  witb  the  incejise  of 
spring— the  wild  flower  bloooining  alone  in  the 
foseat — and  the  river's  murmur,  are  instruments 
of  nuuic  of  deepest  tones  as  we  tlit  over  earth's 
wido  •nrface." 

Thw address  of  the  fairy  was  interrupted  by 
Ptrains  so  soothingly  melancholy  and  plaintive, 
that  Mira  felt  the  thrilling  influence.  1  he  fairy 
•aw  bor  emotion  end  smiled;  but  while  smiling, 
pointed  her  golden  sceptre  towards  a  inoimtain 
vale,  over  winch  niiaia  hung  heavy  and  black. 
A  wind  rose — the  dense  vapor  curled  before  the 
tempest.  The  storm  wee  but  for  a  momeot, 
and  all  was  calm,  clear  sun-light. 

A  country  spread  on  the  far  distance,  over 
which  the  hand  of  industry' end  taste  seemed  to 
have  combined  to  render  charming  to  view. — 
The  collages  of  a  happy  people  stretched  a  de- 
lightful fringe  along  a  winding  river. 

'*  Behold  that  mansion  seated  amid  fields, 
meadows,  pastures,  orchards  and  gardens,"  said 
the  fairy — **That  house  is  the  centre  of  wealth. 
The  inmates  are  plain  nnd  aimple  children  of 
the  harvest  field." 

The»mansion  in  fancy  seemed  to  come  ncir 
and  more  near.  It  was  evening;  and  summer 
•hed  its  rich  lustre  over  the  fields.  Before  the 
'  door  of  the  mansion  appeared  a  man  and  woman 
in  middle  life,  seated  beneath  an  aged  tree;  be- 
side them  sat  a  young  female,  their  daughter. — 
Fair,  sweet,  and  affectionate,  she  drank  the 
smiles  of  her  parent?.  To  join  the  little  ffroup 
two  men  appeared.  One  was  advanced  to  the 
early  gray  of  human  life;  his  face  was  sinister, 
though  his  address  was  apparently  friendly. — 
The  second  had  not  yet  reached  the  meridian 
of  life.  His  form  large  and  powerful;  his  ad- 
dress insinuating,  though  in  his  eye  sat  a  frown 
from  whiih  Mira  shrunk. 

The  scene  changed:  The  mantle  of  darkness 
enwrapped  the  earth;  the  father,  mother,  and 
daOghter  had  retired;  as  bad  all  the  busy  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley,  except  the  fell  prowler, 
who  only  sleeps  in  light. 

The  fairy  touched  the  eyes  of  Mint  with  her 
sceptre  wand,  and  amid  the  thick  gloom  two 
men  approached  the  mansion.  Their  dress'was 
that  of  the  savage  of  the  wilderness.  They  ad- 
vanced in  silence.  All  was  still  and  quiet  in  the 
devoted  house.  The  door  was  burst;  the  parents 

rose  at  the  sound,  named  their  child  their 

voices  were  lost  in  death.  The  child,  in  terror, 
ran  she  knew  not  whither,  and  in  a  moment 
vanished  from  the  almoft  eqaaliy  distracted  gaze 
of  Mira. 

**Thi8  picture  is  laid  before  thee«.Mira,  to 
enable  thee  to  vadentand  the  tale  It  am  now  to 
ftlato.  See.  that  esnltiog^i&Tag^!^ 


Mira  turned  her*  eye  upon  the  face — it  was 
that  of  the  man  who  drank  the  hospitable  cap  a 
few  hours  before. 

**  Then  art  shocked,  Mira,  but  await  the  end. 

That  man  exults:  he  is  the  inheritor  of  thit  fair 
domain,  when  the  parent  and  child  are  gone.— 
The  parents  are  io  the  sleep  of  deaths  and  Uhe 
feeble  child  cannot  escape,*  says  the  murderer.'* 

Here  Mira  was  tran8fi.\ed  with  horror.  The 
elder  of  the  two  destroyers  appeared  dragging 
the  trembling  lamb.  The  writhing  victim  and 
her  captors  merged  into  the  darkness-and  were 

gone. 

"  Let  me  recal  thy  mind  back  to  years  long 
past.    In  the  early  ago  of  civiliied  habitation, 
when  the  children'  of  Europe  crossed  the  im- 
mense deep,  and  when  their  voices  were  first 
heard  in  the  then  unbroken  woods  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  my  subjects  followed  over 
the  ocean  surface  an  orphan  German  boy.  Thoa 
must  see  a  heart  of  purity,  aun:u«t  queen,  said 
my  assistant  genii.    I  Uuw  on  wings  of  wind — I 
found  the  youth  reposing  under  an  oak  on  that 
strcniii  now  railed  the  Schuylkill.  I  looked  into 
his  heart.    He.  is  mine,  said  I:  and  for  years  I 
followed  the  footsteps  and  cheered  the  pillow  of 
Landerman.    His  limbs  and  heart  expanded. — 
His  strength  and  step  were  those  of  the  lion  in 
his  power.    His  arm  and  eye  were  steady,  for 
the  heart  of  Landerman  knew  no  fear.  Among^ 
the  western  warriors  none  was  so  distinguished 
for  watchful  daring  as  Felix  Landerman.  His 
very  soul  sought  useful  employment,  and  when 
not  guarding  the  dwelling  of  his  employer,  Felix 
was  in  the  field  of  labour.    His  employer  was 
rich;  and  the  fine  form  of  Felix,  and  his  still 
finer  heart,  made  him  the  husband  of  an  onl^ 
daughter,  and  the  heir  of  her  parents.    In  their 
early  years  intimacy,  not  friendship — their  hearts 
were  too  unlike — subsisted  between  Landerman 
and  the  father  of  Mat  Wiall.   Landerman  was 
rich,  and  his  only  child  aitd  daughter  was  sought 
for  by  young  Wiall.    They  were  cousins,  and  if 
Maria  was  removed.  Mat  was  hoir  by  law  to 
Landerman.   Maria  shrunk,  as  woold'a  rose  be- 
fore the  wintry  blast,  from  the  dark  eye  of  her 
cousin.    She  met,  lovtd,  and  was  beloved  \'V 
Ellison  Warr;  a  man  who  deserved  to  live  at  tho 
same  time,  and  to  be  the  friend  of  Landerman. 
Maria  and  Ellison  were  united;  and  hate,  fell, 
silent  and  smothered,  rose  in  the  heart  of  Mat 
Wiall.   To  meet  either  Landerman  or  Warr- 
wae  death,  and  Wiall  sought  safer  means  of 
vengeance,  and  a  safer  road  to  a  fortune  his 
heart  hungered  to  possess.    He  smiled  on  and 
congratulated  the  new  married  pair,  became 
obseqious  to  his  uncle,  and  lulled  all  suspicion 
afloat.    Guilt  and  fear  only  are  tbo  parents  of: 
suspicion. 

The  voiee  of  war  was  heard,  and  Landerman, 

though  already  in  the  wane  of  life,  sought  (he 
forest  of  dfinwer.  He  and  hia  nephew  Wiall' 
were  two  of  a  patty  sent  to  scour  tlie  woods.-— 
When  the  party  reached  one  of  the  etreame  of 
Susquehanna,  they  divided  into  pairs,  and  Lan- 
^derman  and  Wiall  were  together.  They  reached 
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a  narrow,  but  deftpaBdrft|rid  stream,  over  which 

Landei  man  led  the  way  on  a  fallen  tree.  *'Now 
is  my  time,"  inwardly  thouflbl  Wiall,  and  his 
uncle  fell,  Mverely  wetuded,  into  the  cnneDt 
Wiall  flew  backwards  from  the  \  lew  of  his  werk, 

and  reported  the  death  of  Latidertnan  from  a 
savage  hand.  Tiie  tale  was  probable,  and  be- 
lieved. 

Landerman,  though  desperately,  was  not  mor- 
tally wounded;  and  falling  into  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  was  saved  from  suffocation.  1  he 
strong  love  of  life  gave  him  strength  to  convul- 
sively spring  to  the  bank  on  whitli  l)c  fell.  In 
ialliog  he  caught  a  fiend  gii^nce  from  the  oppo- 
site shore.  **  Lord  of  hosts,"  he  faintly  ex- 
claimed, "my  nephew,"  and  sunk  to  insensibili- 
ty. It  was  the  glaring  last  look  of  Wiall  which 
n.el  the  view  of  the  wounded  man.  **  He  is 
gone  and  safe,*'  burst  from  the  roiscresnt. 

Through  this  night  I  watched  the  victim,  and 
amid  the  dews  and  gloom  of  night  in  a  hemlock 
forest,  1  saw  returning  life  and  reason.  Morn- 
ing came,  and  before  the  sun  ruse  arrived  at  the 
spot  four  Indians.  They  found,  jiilicd,  and  pro- 
tected their  prisoner.  Uis  wounds  were  dressed 
and  healed,  but  years  of  captivity  followed  be- 
fore Landerman  could  escape,  and  in  those  years 
of  anguish,  the  fate  of  his  dai'.ghtcr  and  little 
^laitd  daughter  was  hid  from  llm  e)Q  and  heart 
of  Landernian. 

He  made  even  the  Indians  his  friends,  and 

learning  their  lanpuoge,  related  hi?  Ptory  to  a 
chief.    The  chief  Iteard  the  tale  and  replied — 

**  Thou  desirest  to  return  to  thy  daughter,  and 
return  thou  shah." 

And  in  a  few  days,  well  armed,  Landerman 
was  speeding  his  painful  way  through  the  tan 
K led  woods  towards  his  once  delightful  home, 
lie  rofe  to  a  mountain-top,  the  view  of  his  dis 
tunt  vallsy  lay  far  below.  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  sought  a  fountain  and  resting 
place  for  the  night.  Care,  health,  and  age,  all 
marked  his  face  as  ho  reached  one  of  ilio."e  pel- 
lucid streams,  distilled  by  a  Supreme  hand  Irom 
the  bosom  of  the  mountain.  Weary  and  thirsty 
he  lasted  the  pure  draught,  and  sat  clown. 

**  To-morrow  evening  1  may  see  my  chil- 
dren.'*  

A  thought  that  ha  might  have  no  children 
crossed  his  heart.  A  tear  started,  \«hich  was 
sierniy  dashed  awi^.  Hooked  into  his  heart, 
and  saw  the  fine  amctions  of  nature  struggling 
with  the  remembrance  of  fool  ingratitude.  His 
eje  glanced  on  the  ripinor  moon.  His  soul  be- 
came calm  as  he  opened  his  knapsack  and  tast- 
ed some  dried  venison. 

Tl.oucli  in  the  advance  of  the  season  the  air 
was  bland  and  mild,  and  the  old  ranger  soon 
found  a  bed  by  the  side  of  a  fallen  tree,  amid 
beach  and  oak  leavefe.  He  was  soon  wrapt  in 
sleep,  but  the  images  of  hisMiraand  his  flaxen- 
headed  Catharine  were  before  him.  He  in 
•  tboHgbt  opened  hie  trme  to  newtvm  them — 
awoke,  and  felt  the  moon  beams  falling  between 
the  trembling  leaves.  He  was  again  in  slumber, 
and  before  him  appeared  his  blood-stained 


nephew;  the  fierce  glance  of  the  injured  warrior 

knit  his  brow — revenge,  as  a  dark  cloud,  passed 
over  his  pale  visage — but,  like  a  cloud,  it  passed, 
and,  like  the  orb  which  beamed  upon  him,  all 
was  soft  and  tranquil  lifj^t. 

Morning  approached.  It  was  a  morning  in 
November.  The  yellow  and  gray  streaks  of 
dawn  were  contending  with  the  silver  gleams  of 
moonlight.  The  moon,  full  orbed,  was  sinking 
behind  the  western  mountains.  The  time-strick- 
en ranger  hailed  the  coming  day  ;  he  rose,  and 
was  in  the  Mi  of  shouldering  his  piece  and  knap- 
8ack,  when  the  sound  of  indistinct  human  voices 
met  his  ear.  With  the  rapidity  of  youth,  he 
darted  into  a  thicket  of  laurel,  and  placing 
himself  behind  a  very  large  tree,  bis  powerful 
blue  eyes  flashing  the  tire  of  a  tyger.  His  place 
of  concealment  was  not  more  than  ten  steps 
from  the  fountain,  but  the  closeness  of  the  lau- 
rel thicket  was  an  eflecloal  cover.  He  was 
scarcely  quiet  when  three  persons  made  their 
appearance.  Two  were  men  on  fool,  coming 
from  the  east,  and  between  them,  on  hoiaeback, 
a  most  lovely  girl.  Her  garments  tom,  and  feet 
bound  tu  the  saddle  girth. 

I  he  men  were  painted,  and  in  the  garb  of  In- 
dians,  but  their  language  soon  discovered  their 
nation.  Their  aepecf,  indeed,  was  most  fero- 
ciously  savage.  The  sweetly  pleaiding  face  of 
the  6hild,  for  she  'Was  yet  a  child,  would  have 
won  on  actual  Indian— with  her  present  con- 
ductors her  tears  had  no  moving  eflxjct.  Arrived 
at  the  spring,  they,  however,  loosed  her,  and 
rather  dragged  her  from  the  horse.  Though 
terrified,  lamed,  and  Ptiflened  by  ill  treatment, 
she  rushed  to  the  spring,  and  quafled  the  pure 
aliment  for  which  her  heart  seemed  to  burn. 
The  nrost  brutal  of  the  strangers  waved  hie 
hand  for  her  to  fit  down  by  a  free.  To  the  tree 
she  went,  but  tell  on  her  knees,  and  was  sooa  . 
engaged  in  earnest  prayer.  The  villains  neither 
heard  nor  heeded  her  distress  or.her  appeal,  but 
both  were  seen  and  heard. 

Raisins  his  piece,  the  younger  and  most  ath- 
letic of  the  savages  levelled  it  on  the  girl,  whose 
back  was  towards  him,  whilst  grumbling,  "  By 

 ,  Lauderman's  estate  is  mine."    1  he  act  of 

murder  was  stayed  by  the  other,  who  stepped 
forward,  and  raising  the  rifle,  observed,  '*  For 
God's  pake  stop.**  The  voice  was  feeble  and 
interrupted,  and  the  whole  frame  of  the  eld  man 
trembled  as  Wiall  fixed  upon  him  a  glance  I 
never  have  seen  equalled.  Gnashing  with  rage, 
he  set  down  the  rifle  by  a  tree,  and  drawing  his 
knife,  made  a  giant  plunge  upon  his  companion, 
exclaiming,  "take  that, Kinker."  Roused  by 
the  impending  danger,  Kinker  ekilfully  threw 
hiraseif  backwards,  and  Wiall  rolled  over  him, 
and  was  grappled  by  the  old  man.  The  contest^ 
.was  unequal  and  brief— superior  strength  and 
youth  prevailed,  and  Kinker  sunk  under  his 
dreadful  foe.  Securing  the  arms  of  his  prisoner 
under  his  knees,  Wiall  sat  a  picture  of  tag* 
which  no  beast  of  prey  could  imitate.  *'  Take 
that  from  Mat  Wiall,  Carl,  it  will  nay  for  your 
last  night's  work,'*  and  a  sharp  aod  broad  knife 
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ffMb«d'nadj  to  drink  the  Irfe-blood  of  the  pros- 
trate wrateb.     Hit  death  scream,  lood  and 

piercing ,  was  Io3t  and  silenced  by  another 
voice,  which  seemed  to  read  the  foliage  of  the 
Taltoj.  The  arm  of  Wiall  was  arreated,  and  he 
turned  a  gaze  of  horror  towerda  the  plaoe  from 

whence  came: 

•*  liehold,  Landerman  ! — Behold  vour  uncle» 
Mat  Wiall."  On  the  verge  of  the  thicket,  and 
raised  to  terrific  stature  by  the  rock  on  which 
he  stood,  appeared  the  old  hunter.  A  breeze  of 
wind  at  the  moment  threw  back  his  white  hair, 
and  gave  to  his  pale  but  expressive  countenance 
a  something  most  appalling.  Upon  Wiall  the 
effect  was  terrible.  The  Angel  of  Vengeance 
stood  before  him— hia  whole  frame  was  render- 
ed stiff  from  extreme  terror.  Look  at  Lan- 
derman," once  more  trembled  along  the  forest. 
They  were  sounds  the  death  knell  of  Wiall. 
They  were  followed  by  the  flash  of  the  rifle,  and 
his  head  was  pierced  by  an  unerring  ball. 

Without  moving  a  ilbre,  the  lifeless  body  fell, 
and  the  impure  blood  mingled  with  and  stained 
the  moontaio 'stream. 

**  Move  a  hand  or  a  foot  and  yoa  follow 
Wiall,''  said  the  dreadful  Landerman,  as  he 
sprang  forward  seizing  Kinker  by  the  hair  and 
dashing  him  to  the  earth.  The  terror-stricken 
Kinker  made  no  resistance,  but  be^'p^ed  his  life. 
**  Your  life  is  safe  from  me,  Charles  Kinker — 
your  pleading  for  my  child  hks  saved  jom  own 
blood  from  my  hand.'*  Landerman  then  com- 
pelled Kinker  to  mount  the  hursc,  and  then, 
binding  his  legs  and  hands,  turned  to  the  poor 
distracted  girl,  who  beheld  the  whole  scene  with 
horror  indescribable.  She  was  folded  to  a  warm 
bosom.  My  chiid,  the  child  of  my  ciiild,"  he 
sobbed,  **  my  little  Catherine,  is  it  thus  I  find 
thee."  The  stern  flashes  of  bis  eye  were  ex- 
tinguished by  tears.  The  breathings  of  Cathe- 
rine were  convulsive — but  as  her  grandfather 
bathed  her  burning  tcriipics  with  the  cool  and 
pore  element,  she  slowly  recovered,  and  look- 
ing her  protector  in  the  face,  exclaimed,  •*  It  is 
my  Grandpa."  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  pro- 
ceed, Landerman  placed  her  behind  Kinker. 
ordering  him  on  peril  of  instant  death  to  guide 
them  to  the  nearest  settlement.  Then  seizing 
the  bridle  in  his  own  hand,  the  party  set  out. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  an  opening  ap- 
peared,^and  they  reached  an  outpost.  There 
was  some  danger  in  approaching  within  shot,  as 
both  the  men  had  the  appearance  of  Indians;  but 
Landerman  hailed,  made  known  who  he  was,  and 
was  received.  So  the  commander  at  the  fort, 
and  several  of  the  militia  men  to  whom  he  wan 
known,  and  his  presence,  after  being  for  years 
considered  dead,  excited  delight  and  wonder. 
Alter  the  moment  of  meeting  was  over,  and  the 
trembling  girl  placed  in  the  care  of  a  decent  wo- 
man in  the  fort.  Landerman  answored  the  ques- 
tion, "who  is  this?"  in  his  own  way.  Without 
speaking  a  word  he  unloosed  the  feet  of  Kinker, 

{lulled  him  from  the  horse,  toraiim^  his  haggard 
iice  to  the  Captian  and  his  men. 
"CharlefKioket!"  CMM.fiom  several  mouths. 

40*  .  • 


*'Ye8!"  at  length,  bitterly,  said  Landormann, 
and  I  have  left  the  corpse  of  Mat  Wiall,  dis- 
guised in  Uie  same  manner,  in  the  Wbiteoak- 

sprmg. 

There  was  no  time  for  more  words.  Every 
eye  was  turned' to  a  yonngand  armed  man,  who 
rode  up  in  most  violent  agitation.  Willi  diHicul- 
ty  he  informed  Captain  Bovart,  that  in  the  night 
before,  the  family  of  Ettson  Warr,  had  been  sur- 
prised by  savages,  and  that  the  husband  and 
wife  of  the  narrator*  **either  murdered  or  made 
prisoners." 

"Landerman  now  advanced,  and  looking  the 

young  man  in  the  face,  had  hisscrutinj  returned. 
"It  is  Felix  Landerman." 

"Oh  John  Willstadt,  thy  reward  awaits  thee — 
thy  Catharine,  and  my  Catharine  lives,  but 
Wiilstadt,  who  is  this?" 

"Heaven  and  earth,"  exclaimed  the  wonder- 
stricken  warrior,  Carl  Kinker;  •*  but  where  is 
Matt  Wiall?" 

"  His  blood,"  replied  Landerman,  "is  float- 
ing down  the  Susqneliaiiua." 

The  eye  of  WildstaTlt  assumed  an  expression 
of  indescribable  ra<^e;  Ins  lip  and  every  hmb  (jui- 
vered  as  he  regarded  Kuiker.  A  moment  of  si- 
lence and  suspense  wae  followed  by  fearful  ac- 
tion. With  the  speed  of  an  arrow  WildataOl  was 
on  hia  feet  from  his  horse,  and  the  next  iiiOtion 
sent  a  ball  through  Kipker,  who  groaned  and  : 
fell. 

The  wound  was  mortal,  but  he  lived  .to  speak 
an  acknowledgment  of  hia  guiii,  and  to  even 
thank  Wildsiadt. 

"I  am  saved  from  Oh!"  were  his  last 

words. 

The  times  were  those  of  war  and  violence, 
and  had  it  been  in  days  of  law  and  peace,  the 
puniahment  of  Wiall  and  Kinker  waa  just.  The 
remains  of  Ellison  and  Mira  Warr,  were  wept 
over,  and  laid  in  the  tomb  by  their  father.  Ca-' 
tharine  Warr  became  Catharine  Wilds  adt,  and 
the  house  of  Landerman  agaiii  saw  a  pn  [jtr- 
0118  family.  The  good  old  liunter  lived  i<>  uan- 
die  his  great  grand  cliildretrs  children  on  his 
knee,  and  many  is  the  evening  their  little  eyes 
were  closed.whilst  listening  to  the  tales  of  for- 
mer days. 

MARK  BANCROFT. 


FouBST  Tebi^s. — No  stranger  of  intelligence 
or  observation  could  pass  through  Ohio,  with- 
out noting  the  uncommon  beauty  and  variety  of 
our  forest  titae.  Onr  climate  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  their  growth  and  development.  Many, 
which  are  natives  of  the  north  and  south,  have  . 
been  introduced,  and  are  easily  acQelimated.— 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  a  due  regard  will  be. paid  to  . 
variety,  if  we  moeeed  in  pbCainiog  a  publie 
square.  The  Magnolia,  and  Pride  of  India,  of 
the  south,  and  the  SbnT  of  the  north,  would  ... 
look  beautifully  in  contrast  with  the  hofe  sycaf^. 
mora  of  MiC|-.weit,-7Ciii,  ../fmirrt  . 
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SCHOOL  OF  FLORA. 
From  the  Medical  Flora  of  the  United  States, 
BY  C.  8.  BAFINESaUE. 

GENTIANA  CATSSBSX. 

English  Name— Catesbian  Gentian. 
Vakar  Namefl— Blue  OenUaB,'  Sottthem  G«iitiaB, 
Bl«e.5eIU,  Bitter-rool.  « 

Genus  Gentiana— Calix  campanulale  four  or  five 
rlef>,  KogmanU  unequal.  Corolla  with  a  tubular  bate, 
Miii  a  variable  limb,  with  four  to  fifteen  lobet  or  teMh. 
Stamina  fire  equal,  inserted  on  the  iiibe,  not  exserted. 
One  stipitate  Germen  oblong,  two  siigmaa  sessile  or 
xvitb  a  atjle.  Cftpnk  <mm  eelled,  two  nlfedi  mmuf 
•cetled. 

Spccfet  O.  Catesbei— Stem  rough,  letres  opposite, 
scsRiIc,  ovate  lariccol  itc,  subtriaerve,  acute,  flowers  ca- 
pitate; calicinal  segments  longer  Ihaa  tbe  tube;  corolla 
tubular,  ▼entricoke,  plaited,  with  Ua teeth,  Ave  ftltene 
larger  acute,  five  stnAller  bifid. 

DESGRIPTION— Root  perennial,  yellowish, branch- 
inf,  fleshy.  Stem  simj>Ie,  erect,  cyliuJric,  rough,  one 
or  two  feet  high.  JLeares  remote,  opposite,  decustate, 
orate  or  lanceolate,  entire,  slightly  triaenre,  aenic,  roofh 
in  the  margin.  Flowers  stibsessile  in  a  crowded  fcr- 
minal  bead,  of  six  lo  twelve,  furrounded  by  an  involu- 
crum  of  four  leaves  and  son»e  lanceolate  bracts,  often 
some  ejttlierj  flowera  below  the  head.  Celiz  with 
•eseiesti  iMger  thtt  the  hue,  liBear-laaeeolat^  ue* 
qiial,  Mate.  CorolUi  ltt|t  two  inohw  kMf  ,  of  a  Sm 


f  anre  blue,  base  abort  tnlmlar,  Ihnb  large,  plaited,  swell' 

ed,  tubular,  open  at  the  top:  border  ten  cleft;  five  small- 
er lobe*  alternating  with  the  others,  but  opposite  to  the 
ealidMd  end  ttamihe,  Mftd,  Mote,  elliete;  tbe  fife  larger 
lobes  rounded,  acute,  enUre.  Fire  atemiiM  ehorter 
than  the  corolla,  with  subulate  filanaenta  en*  fegtttale 
anthers.  Gernaen  oblong-lanceolate,  comi^repscd,  stipi- 
tate;  style  very  abort,  two  oblong  reflexed  stigmas^ 
Capsule  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  one  celledi  two 
valvsd,  many  small  seeds  inserted  on  tho  TilrOi  Of  O 
loiij^itiidinal  nlacenla  on  each  valve. 

LUCALITY— It  grows  from  Carolina  to  AlMNBlO 
and  West  Kentucky,  in  gladei  and  open  plains. 

HISTORY— This  species  wte  long  conridered  at  a 
Tsriety  of  the  G.  Saponun  i  nf  the  Northern  States;  but 
distingnished  by  Walter  and  Elliott,  and  named  after 
Oatesby,  who  gare  an  imperfeetfigure  of  it  long  before. 
It  is  one  of  our  best  native  medical  Gentians,  but  WO 
have  many  others;  in  the  Northern  Stales  the  G.  qwn* 
'iUijloTii  is  the  offieinalkind. 
▲11  tbe  Gentians  are  beaatiful  plants,  more  or  less 
.  bitter  in  the  roots  or  leares.  There  are  many  snecics 
in  tbe  United  States,  some  of  which  have  only  lately 
been  noticed,  and  many  are  as  yet  undescribed.  The 
Genus  Geftd'ana  took  its  name  from  Gentins,  King  of 
Illyria ;  it  prtves  its  name  to  a  large  Nataral  Family,  and 
belongs  to  Perdandria  digynia  of  Linnajus,  although  it- 
has  often  more  or  less  than  five  stamina,  nnd  seldom  if 
erer  two  styles.  That  genus  is  a  very  heterogeneous 
one,  although  striking  by  its  habit;  bat  the  powers  bare 
the  peculiarity  nriieiiiir  variable  in  shapes  and  numbers; 
wherefore  manv  bolanisls  have  rationally  divided  it  into 
subgenera,  which  might  be  rather  deemed^  Genera — 
Almost  ail  our  species  belong  to  the  |S'«,G.  ^ntumo^ 
nanthe,  having  oblong  or  tubular  corolla,  and  firestami* 
na,  except  tlie  (i.  Cnnil'i,  \vh\ch  belongs  to  S.  G  Eu» 
blcphia,  having  4  stamina  and  a  hypocrateriforra  ciliated 
rolla.  White  the  officinal  Gentian  or  G.  Lt^tea  of  Eo. 
rope  hr lr>nc:s  to  8.  G.  Rotitaria,  having  rotated  corolla, 
with  five  to  nine  stamina. 

All  our  Gentians  are  aiitumnal  plants,  blossoming  very 
late  from  September  to  November.  Tbev  are  all  orna- 
mental, and  would  adore  onr  garden*,  where  some  are 
already  introduced. 

QUALITIES— The  root  has  a  mucilaginous  and 
sweetish  taste,  followed  by  an  intense  bitterness  like 
that  of  the  ofBcinal  Gentian.  It  contains  Anahne,  Ezp 
tractive.  Mucilage,  Resin,  Sugar,  Oil,  and  theprinei- 
pie  Gmtii,  which  is  hoIubU-  in  water  and  alcohol,  as 
well  as  all  the  active  parts:  the  solutions  are  more  bitter 
than  the  root  Insobstanee:  no  astringeney. 

PROPERTIES— Tonic,  Sudorific,  An'isepiic,  Cor- 
roborant, Cathartic,  &c.  It  is  very  little  inferior  to  the 
ofReinal  Gentian  in  strength  and  efficacy;  it  invigorates 
the  stomaoh,  and  is  very  uselul  in  debility  of  the  sto-. 
roach  and  the  digestive  organs:  it  increases  the  appe- 
tite, prevents  the  acidification  of  food,  enables  the  ^tn- 
macb  to  bear  and  digest  so^d  food,  and  thus  cores  indi- 
gestion or!  dyspepsia.  It  Is  mueh  used  in  the  liovtheni 
Slates  in  hectic  and  nervous  fevers,  pneumonia,  &c., 
actios;  as  a  sudorific  tonic.  It  nsay  be  used  like  com- 
mon Geatiaii  in  general  debility,  roarasm,  hysteria,  and 
even  g^ont.  Also  united  to  astringents  for  inlermilten^s  . 
and  other  fevers.  1'he  dose  is  in  substance  from  10  to 
40  grains,  in  tincture  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce,  in  extract  2  to  8  grains.  In  lance  doses  tbe  gen- 
tians proVe  cathartic  like  J^Vasera.  They  enter  ia  alL 
digestive  pill*  and  preparations. 

There  are  also  seventeen  or  more  varieties  of  tbe 
Gentians,  natire  of  the  United  SUtes,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  insert.  They  are  all  medical,  although  lit- 
tle known  as  yet.  For  description  ol  them  sealfli  Me^ 
dlealFlotaoftbfr  United  States. 


If  you  wish  to  make  friendaand  prcsenre  their 
rrioDdobtp,  yoa  had'bettei  aajr  dvU  tbiiiga  tluua 
•nart  thinga. 
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WIT  AlVD  SENTIMBNT. 


TEMPERANCE.—A  Dialooub. 
Jh'eAr— 'Sambo,  your  most  obseekua. 
Samho-^'Dii^,  very  grad  to  bee  you;  hovr  am 
de  family? 

D. — Putty  reasonable,  I  tank  you.    But  Sam- 
.  bo,  you  look  brack  m  de  face  dis  morning;  any 
ting  de  matter  at  home? 

S. — Why,  I  tell  you  what,  man,  dere  was  a 
great  flusterashun  at  our  house.  Massa  come 
home  bery  late  tudder  night.  De  fust  ting  we 
no,  he  tump  de  toe  gen  de  etepe,  and  he  head 
knock  de  door  in.  Missy  almost  fright  to  det, 
cry  out,  'murder!  robber!  fire.'  But  when  Sukey 
hring  de  eandle,  dere  was  massa  sprawling  on  de 
floAr  and  he  look  for  all  de  world  as  if  he  was 
[whispers  in  Dick's  ear]  as  Darby  sow. 

D. — Ki!  you  don't  say  so.  Sambo.' 

5.— >*Tie  de  trnt*)  Dick.  Den  miny  hab  htm 
take  him  up,  and  den  we  wash  him  and  put  him 
to  bed;  and  den  missy  send  for  tree  ob  de  Tem- 
perashun  Siety,  to  tell  her  what  she  must  do— 
And  da  cnm,  and  tell  maasa  he  must  jinede  Sie- 
ty for  it  was  a  pity,  as  de  mortal  Shakespear  say, 
dat  a  man  should  put  an  inemy  in  de  brain  to 
ateal  away  de  moot. 

D.-r-And  did  your  massa  jine? 

S. — Yes,  Dick,  but  den  it  do  him  no  good. 
Ha  boy,  white  man  berry  unsartin.  But  come 
close  bere»Diek,  [whispers  in  his  ear.] 

D,— KI !  you  don't  say  so.  Ebeiy  night.  Sam- 
bo? 

8. — ebery  night!  But  den  you  see  he 
don't  go  Into  de  street,  nor  to  de  shop,  nor  to 
de  tabern  now.  He  keep  him  in  de  closet  on 
de  sideboard,  ebery  night  [crooks  his  elbow  and 
minicks]  you  may  bear  It  go  for  two  three 
hours,  glub,  glub,  glugity  glug. 

D. — High!  Sambo,  I  tell  you  what,  white  man 
too  cute:  he  no  take  de  rag  oiTde  bush  but  he 
take  de  rag  bush  and  •.U.^CotuHiu^i^tuaki* 

A  MEDICINAL  ANECDOTE. 
A  gentleman  of  narrow  circumstances  whose 
lifalth  was  on  the  decline,  finding  that  an  inge- 
nious physician,  occasionally  dropped  into  a  cof- 
iee-house  that  he  frequented,  not  very  remote 
from  Llnooln*s-lnn,  always  placed  himself  vis-a- 
vis  the  Doctof  in  the  same  box,  and  made. many 
indirect  eflbrta  to  withdraw  the  Doctor's  atten- 
tion from  the  newspaper  to  examine  the  index  of 
his  constitution.  He  at  last  ventmed  a  bold  posh 
at  once,  in  the  following  terms:  'Doctor,'  said 
he,  *I  have,  for  a  long  time  been  very  far  from 
behig  well,  and  as  I-beleng-jto  an  office,  where 
I  am  obliged  to  attend  every  day,  the  complaints 
I  have  prove  very  troublesome^'to  me,  and  I 
nliould  be  glad  to  remove  them.'  The  Doctor 
laid  down  his  paper,  and  regarded  his  patient 
with  a  steady  eye,  while  he  proceeded:  *1  have 
but  little  appetite,  and  digest  what  I  eat  very 
poorly;  I  have  a  strange  swimming  in  my  head,-* 
ftc.  In  short,  after  giving  the  Doctor  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour's  detail  of  a(t  h^.s]rnptoins» 


he  concluded  the  state  of  his  case  with  a  direct 
question;— 'Pray  Doctor;  what  shall  I  take?— 
The  Doctor,  in  the  act  of  resuming  his  newqia- 
per,  gave  him  the  following  laconic pvosoiption: 
'Take;  why,  take  advice!' 

A  lady  of  great  beauty,  as  far  as  concerned 
her  face,  but  of  very  clumsy  limbs  and  waist,  - 
gave  rise  to  the  following  jew  d'esprit: 

O  natare,  was  thy  plastfe  hand 

WbileferminglMr  so  hasted. 
That  ehsras  nneqiialled  in  On  land 

Sboold.iM  so  badly  wtM$ir 

Brummel  once  bad  his  pocket  picked  in  Pali 
Mall  of  a  pretty  considerable  sum.  The  pecuni- 

ary  loss  he  bore  with  his  usual  philosophy,  but 
declared  that  he  would  hang,  if  he  could  meet 
with  them,  the  ungentlemanly  villains  who  had 
neglected  to  re-button  the  flap  of  his  pantaloons* 
and  caused  him  to  walk  the  length  of  tWO streets 
with  his  pocket  turned  inside  out. 

A  person  who  was  very  fond  of  poetry,  lent 
a  volume  of  poems  to  a  lady;  when  the  lady 
returned  the  book,  he  asked  her  if  she  did  not 
think  the  figures  of  tt^e  poetry  beautiful.  'Tiiey 
are  very  handy,*  said  she,  *for  I.was  able  to  see 
by  them  how  many  lines  I  read  in  a  minute.'— 
She  had  noticed  only  the  figures  which  denote 
the  number  of  lines.    Exquisite  taste! 

Bbautt.— That  quaint  old  moralist  Queries, 

in  his  Enchiridion,  gives  us  the  following  advice: 
•^Gaze  not  on  beauty  too  much,  lest  it  blast  thee ; 
iior  too  near,  lest  it  burn  thee;  if  thou  love  it, 
it  disturbes  thee;  if  thou  lust  after  it,  it  destroya 
thee;  if  virtue  accompany  it,  it  is  the  heart's  pa- 
•  radise;  if  vice  asscociate  it,  it  is  the  soul's  pur- 
gatory ;  it  is  the  wise  man's  bonne-firet  and  the, 
fool's  furnace. 

'  Mathenuitical  Wind.— The.  late  professor 
Vance,  one  morning,  (several  trees  having  been 
blown  down  the  night  previous)  meeting  a  friend 
in  the  walks  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
was  accosted  with  'how  d'ye  do,  sir?  quite  a 
blustering  wind  this.'  'Tes,'  answered  Yahce, 
"lis  a  rare  mathematical  wind.*  Mathemati- " 
cal  wind!'  exclaimed  the  other,  'how  so!'  'Why,' 
replied  Vance,  'it  has  .extcacted  a  ereat  many 
r<w*t.»  ' 

Men  of  gallantry  are  always  loud  in  declaiming 
against  the  fair  sex  as  deficient  in  those  virtues 
it  is  their  profligate  ambition  to  deprive  them  of* 
They  corrupt  their  vic|inis  first,  and  calumniate' ' 
thoju  afterwards.. 

Mr.  Addison  esserts  **  that  every  honest  man  ^ 

sets  as  high  a  value  upon  a  good  name  as  upon 
life  itself,  and  I  canuot,"  says  he,  "but  think 
that  those  who  privately  assault  the  one  would 

destroy  the  other,  might  they  dojH  with  secrecy 
aiid  impuiiji^  »  .  ^ 
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AS   THUS   WE  GL.IDE. 

COMLPOSBD  A  BID  AK&AXQKD  BY 


As        fiuiB    we  glide  with     wind     or  tide,  With  sail  or      oar  to 
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make  the  shore. 


Still  the  helmsiiiuu  s   voice  we  hear,   .     Cheer,  lads,  cheer. 


m 

I       Cheer,  lads,cheer«    Cheer,  lads,  cheer.      Cheer,  lads,  cheer; 


And 
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— 
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as    the   beacon's    light  wp  view.       Though  the    tempest's     deepen'd  hue, 


Still  the  helmsman's  voice  we  hear,      Caimiog  every 
Con  SpWto. 


anxious  fear : 


I 
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Cheer,  lads,     cheer.         Cheer,  lads,  cheer. 


Steady,     boys,  steady. 
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steady» 


Steady,  boys,       stea  -  dy. 


steady. 


SECOnO  VEBSS 

The  breakers  sweep  the  foaming  deep,  The  danger  over  we  defied, 

With  deaf 'nin^f  roar  to  make  the  shore; 
Stili  the  hehnsinan's  voice  we  hear. 

Cheer,  lads,  cheer. 

Cheer,  lads,  cheer. 
And  as  we  swift  and  swifter  glide, 


Still  we  hear  the  helmsman's  voice,. 
Bid  the  drooping  heart  rejoice ; 
.  Gbefsr,  lads,  cheer, 
Cheer,  lads,  cheer. 
Steady  boys,  steady. 
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Art 


"  Mg«c  and  Poetry  are  HkM— in  each 

Ai«  ■ameletfl  graces,  which  no  ralee  can  reaeh.** 

THE  SEPAKATION. 
ADDRESSED  TO  ELLEN. 

There  is  a  blot  upon  my  miDd, 
There  is  a  pang  of  woe  refineay 

That's  or  my  loal  a  part; 
7'here  is  a  shade  on  memory 
Of  keen  and  billing  agony, 

A  dagger  in  ay  heart, 
Wbieh  n^cr  mj  yovtbfal  years  bare  cast 
A  dond  of  torrow.  Okl  tbe  past. 

There  Is  an  eye,  a  hallowed  (orm| 
A  gentle  bosom  v^ild  and  waiiBy 

Which  1  have  olten  met; 
There  ia  a  hand  IVe  oft  eoress^dy 

A  lip  of  love  as  often  prcM*d| 

I  never  can  torget; 
The  last  lone  sand  of  life  shall  run 
Ere  I  forget  the  memory  of  that  one. 

From  childhood  thro*  the  lingering  years 
Of  gradual  growth,  with  joys  and  Vtars, 

I  watcli'd  litr  (o  that  huur 
\V  hen  beauty  blooms  in  radiant  grace 
On  wonian'a  beaTCB'form'd,  angel  face, 

With  its  mysterious  power; 
I  lov'd  her  with  a  fervor  known 
To  poel'a  nrdenC  aool  aknie. 

How  little  thought  I  pride  shouM  be 
Tbe  source  of  lasting  misery; 
That  I  should  erer  know 

The  anguish  of  a  stricken  heart, 
When  doomM  with  ail  life  lores  to  part. 
My  soul  ft  waste  of  woe. 

•  O,  pride — (),  jealoiisj- — you've  broken 
The  TOW  oi  Idith  ot  love  tbe  token. 

We  met,  but  not  as  we  had  met 

In  happier  hours.   Her  eve  was  wet. 

Her  rosy  cheek  was  pale; 
The  silver  tone  of  love  was  stiU; 
But  to  each  heart  went  feeliage  tbzitl| 

That  told  the  tender  tale. 
Oh,  Heaveaa!  tbe  memory  of  that  aoene 
.    .  Comes  o'er  my  MMil  with  ftBgftiehkeea. 

The  Innf;  embrace,  the  lingering  Um| 
'i  be  la^t  lo  me  of  earthly  bliss, 

Was  mix*d  with  misery; 
But  when  my  trembling  band  wasprem'd 
By  hers  unto  her  throbbing  breast. 

Oh,  then  'twas  sgony. 
Kach  toofiue  was  fnnte,  bat  matualeyca 
Poor'd  tnoetea  to  the  saerifiee. 

There  wat  despair  npon  each  broW| 
And  anguish  in  r.icli  breast.  E'tBMW 

I  ttee  ber  as  she  stood; 
I  see  her  hair  in  ringlet*  flow 
Upon  her  beating  breast  of  saOWJ 

{  see  tbe  crimoun  blood 
Ku!>b  to  ber  cheek  as  ivory  fair, 
1  hen  leave  the  paleness  of  despair. 

We  parted,  breathed  tbe  sad  farewell^ 
That  word  that  doth  so  often  tell 

Of  broken  hopes  and  hearts — 
That  word  that  scvm-s  souls  in  twain, 
Blights  ell  onr  bliss,  aad  to'  lore's  ehebi 

An  agony  imparts. 
We  narted—since  that  honr  undone, 
I've  oeea  a  wreteh  belov'd  by  i 


Years  have  rdl'd  on,  and  I  have  sought 
To  buuali  ftom  ny  mind  the  thooihlt 


The  memory  of  that  scene; 
Reckless  of  life,  I  plunged  in  vaia 
Amid  dark  dissipation's  train; 

But  still  the  dagger  keen 
Was  in  my  heart— tbe  fault  my  own. 
Why  did  I  Mast  the  he«v*a  vi  \ 


Ves,  I  have  shunned  society, 
Alone  in  solitude  lo  be, 

A  wretch  be  lov'd  by  none; 
To  meditate  on  hours  gone  by, 
And  o'er  tbe  wredc  of  hope  to  sigh. 

Of  brHltant  hopes  nadone. 
O,  Ellen,  thou  my  life  hast  given 
A  tinge  of  blessed  prospects  riven. 

My  faults,  my  errors,  my  distress, 
My  wanderings  and  my  waywardnesi^ 

From  (hat  one  cause  hare  spnun 
For  ne*er  one  sorrow  had  oppress'd 

Thn  blissful  calm  in  my  young  brOMt, 

Until  that  hour  'twas  wrung, 
By  anguiih  which  has  left  a  blight 
Upon  Uie.tbiDgs  of  lifia  so  br%ht. 

O,  bow  unblest  through  life  to  roan. 
In  no  lund  heart  to  find  a  home, 

By  none  lov'd  or  ewress'd; 
In  no  sweet  bosom  to  repose 
Our  keenest  cares,  oar  weary  woes, 

All  lonely  and  dislress'd. 
Yet,  Ellen,  since  that  hour  we  parted, 
None,  none  have  lor'd  the  brokeii*heiurtod«  ' 
I  have  bow'd  down  at  beauty't  shrine, 
And  worshiped  woman's  charms  divine; 
But  none  have  lov'd  a  wretch  like  me, 
Since  at  thy  feet  I  worship'd  thee. 
AdienI  thy  memoiy  skill  long 
Be  cheristt'd  by  the  child  of  song. 

MiLFORD  BARD. 

TO  A  STAR. 
Hail  beautiful  wanderer,  child  of  the  sky! 
Thoa  who  look'st  down  irtth  snoh  eemplaeeut  mre! 

Whose  home  is  the  heavens,  whose  pathway  the  light 
That  courses  the  day-god's  iliuminous  flight! 
Whose  language  (how  peerless! )  no  art  can  disdose; 
Like  the  hectic  that  sunset  flings  over  tbe  rose: 
And  yet,  whose  deefk  utterance  what  heart  can  dtsOWB, 
And  whose  eloquence  what  bosom  pervert  or  dethrone? 
How  happy  the  wretch  were,  with  bliss  bow  endued. 
Could  he  look  on  thy  tokens  nor  credit  a  God, 
Nor  feel  his  own  impotence!    Yef,  thou  hast  wocds 
More  pleasing,  by  far,  than  the  music  of  birds; 
More  pure  than  the  snow  wreath  that  sleeps  on  the 
mountain; 

More  deep  than  the  tones  of  the  ecboless  fountain; 

More  lov'd  than  tbe  feelings  that  pleasure  e'er  cast 
O'er  the  hopes  of  tbe  present,  the  dreams  of  the  past. 

Star,  star,  thou  art  mighty!    On  earth,  or  in  air. 

Thou  lookest  on  all  that  it  lovely  and  rare;  ^ 

Ev'a  nature's  dark  mysteries,  what  are  they  to  thee? 

And  what  ere  tbe  depths  of  tbe  fathomless  sea? 

The  depths  and  their  secrets  unveil  at  thy  sight, 

And  earth  and  her  hidden  things  spring  into  light. 

Man  boasts  of  his  greataeM,  and  bids  thee  look  dowa 

On  his  palaces,  his  temples,  his  castles  of  stone; 

His  towers  that  mock  at  thy  most  piercing  ray, 

And  hurl  bold  defiance  at  time  and  decay: 

Yet.  where  is  his  frealaem?  Tbo'  these  should  engage, 

Aad  the  proud  snpersfrueture  but  smile  at  their  rage, 

Where,  where  is  bis  greatness,  his  glory?  Alas! 

The  hand  that  bad  formed  it  lies  low  at  its  base! 

But  thou  diesl  not!   And  the  worm  and  the  grave 
Are  things  that  thou  eaast  not  have  reck'd  of;  and,  save 
When      glance  may  have  faU'a  oa  their  vicUoM  be- 

Wtra  teimt  Ikon  Mttoefy  NMAMt  to  kaaw. 
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And  man,  boMting  maDl-«4vli*t  hast  thon  not  seen 
or  the  pride,  and  the  pomp,  and  the  weakness  of  men? 
1'hc  prayer  of  the  bumble — the  agooy — the  call 
or  the  desperate,  the  dying— thoo  'M  liatan^d  to  all! 
Fall  oft  hast  thou  bearken'd  to  proniaeit  frail 
As  the  breath  that  had  bom«  tbett. — And  many  •  tale 
Hath  the  bright  eye  of  beauty  iinwittinsly  t"li1, 
Which  the  tongue,  in  its/earfaloess,  wiil'd  to  withboldj 
And  nrany  •  vow  bant  tbon  heard,  too,  that  seem'd 
Too  warm  to  be  fitithless;  too  strong  to  be  dccm'd 
The  heart's  parsing  homage,  and  not  the  bright  token 
OflMiiiKs  unchangeable,  quenchless,  unbroken* 
Aye,  many  a  tale,  and  fall  many  a  tear, 
Hath  the  stilness  pf  ereninf  pom'd  ont  on  thine  ear; 
AtkJ  many  a  face  that  Inok'd  smiling  and  glad, 
HefDri;  Ihee  in  gritf 's  paliid  semblance  was  clad! 

When  the  silence  of  midnight  creeps  over  the  earth, 
And  hnshM  are  the  accents  oi  i^orrow  and  mirth; 
When  the  still  ^oice  of  nature  has  sunk  to  repoM^ 
And  nought  bat  the  wild-fowl  the  qnlet  abase; 
When  harrowing  visions,  auJ  thoniihts  of  the  dead, 
Xiike  phantoms,  flit  round  the  haU-i.lurabering  head; 
And  shndderinf  fancy  discovers  a  word 
In  each  rtisllint;  leaf  that  the  nijiht  witids  haveitinred; 
II  is  tlien  the  contemplative  mind  is  abroad, 
To  muse  on  the  wonders  that  deck  thine  abode! 
It  is  then  thou  canst  laU  the  worn  spirit  to  peace. 
And  sootii  its  rough  elements  with  prospects  of  UIm! 
To  some  teach  devotion — to  others  betray 
The  nameless  and  numberless  things  oi  a  day. 
It  is  thin  that,  released  fr<Hn  life's  baser  contffol, 
A  soft- swelling  sadness  steals  over  the  soul; 
And  holy>like  leeling?,  with  mystical  sway, 
DiipoM  It  fior  eoBfene  witli  heaven  and  thee. 

SaJ,  sad  thou  look'st,  pale  one!  as  if  then  hadst  knOWn 
All  the  sorrows  that  mortals  exclusively  own! 
As  if  lAoK  too  inheritedst  trial  and  pain, 

And  the  complicate  evil*  that  subjusalc  man! 
As  idhou  migbtest  welcome  ev'n  death  or  decay! 
b,  would  that  it  were  so!  lor  then  the  dim  ray 
Of  sympathy  might  every  suffering  be|uilei 
Ev'n  misery,  companionship  greets  With  a  smile* 
(),  would  tliut  it  were  so!  for  tl.rn  I  nit^ht  caze 
With  a  feeling  more  fond  on  thy  beautiful  face! 
I  would  enll  tfiee  my  sister,  my  pet  one;  and  thou 
Shouldst  have  all  my  heart— for  Mis  loneliness  now! 
And  if  troubles  should  vex  me,  or  cares  should  await, 
rd  leok  on  thee,  lOf 'd  one,  and  lewn  to  forget! 

SEN  EX. 

THE  PROEHECY.* 

Old  Gosfavus  rose  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
With  a  heart  that  was  joyous  and  gay, 
,  And  went  forth  at  the  call  of  the  honlet's  honi| 

To  share  in  the  sporta  of  the  day. 

But  retamed  be  that  evening  gloomy  and  sad, 
No  smile  on  his  face  wae  seen; 

And  the  heart  that  before  was  ro  joyons  and  glad, 
Was  now  changed  like  a  fanciiul  dream. 

"Oh,  GnettToa!"  he  said,  «*my  eon, 

(While  pain  bis  sinews  tor<>.) 
When  «inks  to  rest  the  glorious  sun, 

Thy  father  Ml  bono  more." 
He  HMrice,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed* 

Bu  weeping  son  stood  by; 
**Then  leave  me,  Gnatavus,"  he  said, 

•*For  none  roust  see  me  die." 
Then,  when  the  evening  breezes  sighed. 

Low  moaning  o*er  the  lea. 
The  |.<ropbecy  wae  verified. 

For  he  had  censed  to  be. 


TO  LAURA. 

fVUh  her  Portrait  and  Character. 

[FROM  TUB  GARRBT.J 

O  thon,  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  the  trihate  now  I  bring 
Is  on  the  golden  harp  of  praiac,  thy  beauties  bright  to 

sing; 

Deign,  lady  fair,  to  list  the  lay  of  lyre  that  hath  so  long 
In  ailence  slamber'd,  waked  again  by  aorrow'e  child  of 
song. 

O,  in  thy  large  and  mdtiog  eye  there  is  a  light  of  love 
With  which  no  eye  eaa  ere  compare,  save  angel's  eyo 
above; 

It  speaks  withont  ntoogne,  and  hath  a  laagiage  of  Ila 

own. 

Ft  sweeter  than  the  langhing  Hp  may  tell  in  neking 

tone! 

And  yet  I  woull  not  from  thy  lip  of  rich  and  rosy  hue, 
Rob  one  bright  amile^  or  lovely  grace,  or  nectar'd  drop 

of  dew; 

For  on  that  smiling  lip  I've  seen  the  graces  often  play. 
And  hong  upon  its  allvered  tonea  that  sweetly  died  * 

away. 

Nor  would  I  from  thy  forehead  fair  withhold  the  meed 
of  praise. 

Where  oft  ihy  lofty  soul  is  seen  clad  in  its  own  bright 

rays; 

Like  some  snow-ma&tled  ttoont  beaeath  the  fair  Itn- 

lia's  skies, 

Where  lightninga  flash,  yet  all  below  one  beanteoos 

summer  lies. 

q,  thou  art  wild  and. giddy,  yet  (hoa  hast  the  power 
to  be 

All  that  we  love  in  woman,  or  in  pravity  or  glee; 
In  thy  young  brilliant  soul  there  is  capacity  lo  shine 
In  all  that'a  bright  and  beaateons  here,  and  all  that  ia 

divine. 

Within  tliy  bosom  virtue  dwell?,  that  htern  and  lovely 
pride, 

That  dares  e'en  death,  prefcr'd  to  woes  that  hope  and 

beaT*n  divide; 
That  giTcs  to  woman  all  tboaa  chanona  ao  hUssfal  liera 

to  acan, 

Vfithont  which  beanty  la  hot  ahame,  and  love  a  enrae 

to  man. 

Within  thy  pure  and  gentle  heart  that  knows  the  art  to 
feel, 

The  swef  test  passion  Uvea,  that  thoa'it  too  timid  to 

reveal; 

Ay,  there  love  Uvef,  in  am^Bsh  sly,  and  only  peepe 
from  eyea 

That  spread  a  aaaahine  on  the  aoni,  and  make  a  Para- 
dise. 

Yea,  Ijaura,  thou  art  all  that  man  might  wish  to  make 

him  blest,  ^ 
A  generous  soul,  a  feeling  heart,  and  pore  and  gnllcleai 

breast; 

A  mind  too  br^ht  fcr  ono  ab  fair,  for  one  ao  yomg  re- 
ft ned. 

Thou  art  what  I  would  with  should  be  the  race  of 

womankind. 

Adieu,  thou  bright  and  beanteoos  <me,  perhaps  we  meet 

no  more. 

Bat  meiiory  oft  shall  biisg  to  mind  the  honn  that  wnr 

are  o'er} 

And  ofk  in  faney*8  ntfaaing  mood  and  ailent  midnight'a 

dream, 

Thou  shall  again  be  with  me,  and  thy  bright  eye  on  me 


«  On  reading  tiM 
GnrtafnaToM* 


LOBON. 
of  fha  tittgalar  death  of 


Adieu,  niid  if  nb  more  we  meet  on  life's  eventful  shore, 
O,  may  we  meet  in  Heav'a  above,  where  parting  u  no 
more; 

Bat  not  till  ia  the  gloomy  grave  mj  head  ahaU  reat  at 

last, 

Shall  I  fDiget  Iheo,  or  ahnttladatbe  merit nry  of  (be  pact. 

ttUUb  OliD  BABD. 
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THE  SFlim  JOUBim. 

BY  BISHOP  HEBER. 

0  greea  wu  th«  corn  m  1  rod«  on  mj  waf , 

And  Mght  wen  tlie  dewi  on  tta«  bloMomt  of  May, 

And  dark  w««  the  sycamore's  shade  to  behold, 
Aad  the  oak's  tender  leaf  was  of  emeruld  gold. 

The  throch  from  bis  bnlly,  the  lark  Iroro  bis  cloud, 
The  chorus  of  rapture  anog  jovial  and  lood{ 
From  the  soft  r*  rnal  sky  to  the  >nft  urassy  ground, 
There  was  beauty  ubove  me,  beneath  and  around. 

The  mild  summer  breeze  brought  a  shower  from  the  hill, 
And  yet  though  it  left  me  alldrippilM;  ud  ohill, 

1  felt  a  new  plensoftt  as  onward  I  sped, 

To  gase  where  the  rainbow  gleamed  broad  oyrrhcad. 

Ob,  such  be  life's  jnurney,  and  such  be  our  skill, 
To  lose  in  its  blessii)<is  the  .^ense  ol  its  ill; 
Through  aoDsbine  ana  shower  may  our  progrcas  be  cren. 
And  our  lean  add  a  charm  to  the  prospect  of  HeaTonl 


THE  THIEF. 

I       you,  good  people,  draw  near. 

My  story  surpasseii  belief; 
Yet  deign  lor  a  moment  to  hear, 

And  aatift  mo  to  cateh  a  Mraj  thief. 

Have  yoQ  cbaneed  a  fair  damsel  to  meet, 

Adorned  like  an  an<rel  of  li^ht; 
In  a  robe  that  dowed  down  to  her  feet, 
No  anoir  on  the  monntam  ao  white? 

Silver  flowers  bespangled  hcrshoei^, 
Amber  locks  on  h«-r«houldcri»  were  spread, 

Ber  waist  had  a  girdle  of  bine. 
And  a  bearer  pliui'd  hat  had  her  head. 

Her  atepe  an  im|M«mion  tearoe  teaft, 
She  boands  o*er  the  meadowi  lo  aoon; 

Her  smile  is  lilie  Autumn's  clear  eve, 
And  ber  look  »s  serene  as  the  moon. 

She  seems  to  have  nothing  to  blame, 

Deceitless  and  meek  as  a  dnvc, 
Bnt  there  lives  not  a  thief  of  such  fame, 

She  ha«  pilfered  below  and  above. 

Her  efaeek  hat  the  blnshee  of  day. 

Her  Deck  has  undone  the  swan's  wla|[, 
.  Her  breath  has  the  odours  of  May, 
ilnd  her  cjeehat  thedeweof  Che  spriof: 

8bo  hat  rohbed  of  its  crimson  the  rose, 
She  ha*  daied  the  eamation  to  itrip. 

Aw  the  bee  who  hat  phmdwed  them  kaowi. 
And  would  fain  fill  hbhiee  nther  Up. 

She  has  stole  for  ber  forehead  so  even, 

All  beam/  by  sea  and  by  land, 
She  haaall  the  fine  azure  of  heaven  * 

In  the  Teins  of  her  temple  and  hand. 

Yet,  yet,  the  baa  ransacked  above. 
She  hu  beggared  both  nalnre  and  ait. 

She  has  got  all  we  honour  and  love. 
And  from  me  she  has  pilfer'd  my  heart. 

Bring  her  home,  honest  friends,  bring  her  home, 

And  set  her  down  safe  at  my  door; 
Let  her  oooe  mj  companion  become. 

And  I  awoar  tha  thall  wander  moi*. 
Bring  her  home, and  Fllgive  a  rewaid, 

Whom  Talna  obb  nevar  be  told. 
More  pnciont  ttao  all  joo  regard, 

Mom  in  wordjithao  a  MOMlnU  of  sold. 

A  reward  such  as  none  bat  a  dunce, 
Such  as  none  but  a  madman  would  miss; 

Oh!  yea,  I  will  give  700,  for  once, 
Ftcm  thaohwrner  jovbxiBc  me— a  kiae 

^CAROLI^S. 


The  Hero's ParmdltohUNtttiBeCmaUry. 

And  rT\u<t  I  from  ray  country  part. 
And  must  I  scenes  like  these  forego? 

Oh!  'twiO  bant  mine  aching  heart. 
My  coantry  that  to  leave  thee  to. 

Oh,  heaven,  why  hast  thnu  caused  thitpahli 

And  thus  niy  country  lose  to  me? 
Why  not  rather  on  the  field  be  alain 

Than,  coward-like,  my  cooatcjAM? 

But  still  I  trust  there  is  the  time 

My  heart  shall  beat  with  anxious  care, 

Again  my  country  shall  be  luine, 
Agaiu  her  battles  1  shall  bharc. 

My  sword  no  mAre  in  eating  rust 

^»hall  pass  the  live -long  day; 
Bnt  from  its  scabbard  it  shjill  burst, 

With  retribution's  dreadful  sway. 

SIGMA. 

THE  AXnTvERSARY^ 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  LADY. 

It  is  not  true  that  music  alone. 

Or  a  thvffling  glance  or  a  tonehinr  tone. 

Can  memory's  deepest  anawer  cul  \ 

From  the  starded  aoul  upon  which  they  fall. 

For  the  world  baa  a  thoaiand  things  beside 
That  can  waken  memory's  sleeping  tide; 
And  the  woods,  the  roeka,  the  earth,  oraea^ 
Or  Che  ehangtag  iky.  Chat  lUng  may  be. 

There*t  a  tribute  Ae  heart  will  yield  apace, 

When  some  faded  lines  we  chance  to  trace; 
While  the  date  of  a  letter  alone  hath  power 
To  eaU  Hp  whtte  afet  of  thought  ia  as  hoar. 

Lady,  I  cannot  but  sigh  to  think, 

And  feel  my  heart  in  my  bosom  sink. 

At  thought  o(  the  years  that  to-day  tava  flowa 

Siaoa  1  brealhod  that  it  beat  liar  tiaa  alone. 

Thoo  art  changed!  Oh,  bow  mncih  art  thou  ehaaged 
since  when 

You  blufhed  at  the  words  which  I  faltered  then; 
And  I  grieve  for  llic  chariH'*  which  I've  seen  depart, 
ThoHghTime  givea  to  thy  face  what  he  tteala  from  thy 

• 

And  I->T  am  6ekle,  and  altered  Coo: 

When  ynn  varied  so  oft^n  how  should  IpiOTalnMj 

How  can  I  the  alave  of  consistency  be. 

When  thro*  every  eapriee  I  am  laithfnl  to  thaa? 

Hot  the  honr  wears  late  while  Vm  lingering  hcto,  ^ 

And  my  lamp's  goin;  out  with  the  last  of  the  yearj 
Farewell,  till  another  Time'a  Ureless  wiug, 
With  its  hopea^  and  ila  lean,  and  ita  ahaigea,  [ahalt 
bring. 

Farewell!  until  then  'mid  the  world  I'll  conceal 
What  'lis  folly  to  speak  of  and  madness  to  feel; 
Yet,  lady,  I  fear  that,  to  judj;e  by  the  past. 
It  will  find  me  as  fooliafa  and  mad  as  the  lait. 

NUTS  ToT^RACK. 

Reader,  if  you  have  ever  aettt 

A  man  of  bigotry  and  spleen 

Who  was  a  christian — or  a  miser 

Whose  gold  had  made  him  sixpence  witMf  ■ 

If  yon  have  seen  by  hook  or  crook, 

A  man  who  could  not  boldly  look 

Upon  your  face  yet  was  your  friend— 

If  yon  have  seen  the  man  to  lend, 

More  complaisant  than  he  to  borrow. 

And  afterwardt  Chare  waa  ao  toivow-* 
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IfyoafamfteeoftBtnbyrale, 

Boast  of  much  learniDg  and  yet  no  fool— 

If  ever  a  girl  has  met  your  view  ^ 

Wlio  itlldied  her  mirror  and  MiltootlKH* 

If  you  have  mbu.  a  flirting  wife, 

Who  lived  with  her  hwhand  a  happy  Mw— 

If  you  have  aecn  a  widow  quite  fanny, 

Whose  heart  was  more  tickled  with  love  than  noney— 

If  you're  e'er  seen  a  widower  colder  or  wartnet, 

Who  loved  tlie  second  as  well  as  the  forp»«— 

If  ever  you've  seen  second  marriajce,  de«r  honey, 

That  was  not  a  matter  of  moonshine  and  money— 

If  TOO'te  teen  a  young  man  more  eager  to  marry 

Than  he  who  baa  had  the  good  luck  to  misearry- 

If  you've  seen  a  young  woman  for  better  or  WOrsOt 

Reason'd  oui  of  her  notion  by  reason  or  force— 

If  you've  seen  young  or  old  with  tlie  notion  to  double, 

Who  wonld  profit  by  former  experience  of  trouble— 

If  you've  seen  man  or  woman  with  conjugal  notloM, 

If  advised  who  would  utter  no  angry  piiiottous— 

If  you've  e'er  seen  a  poet  whose  pocket  was  full, 

Orthat  Iiked4he  meat  less  than  the  horns  and  the  wool— 

If  you've  seen  all  of  these  then  I  bid  you  geodhye. 

For  the  Lord  help  your  noddle,  you've  wen  more  than  i, 

And  should  you  learn  more  or  at  court  or  at  college, 

Tbn  I  pity  your  nut  that  must  bold  so  much  knowledge. 

MII«FORD  BARD* 

TO  MISS  C.  S.  Y. 
OF  PRINCE  6EORGB*8,  BfD. 
I  **rehlld !  though  now  it  seems  to  Hhm 

So  sweet  to  be  by  me  caressed, 
And  fondly  seated  on  my  knae 
Thy  lip*  on  mine  aw  traely  pnued. 

Yet  limes  may  come  when  thou  will 
To  feel  thjrfi>J(ers  pressed  by.  mine ; 
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And  alt  my  Blood  vUf  wildly 
To  fill  tM  hud  tfant  loaches  tUao. 

For  both  are  young— in  childbood  thOtti 

jiBd  I  the  brow  of  youth  retain, 
And  hot  nwhilo  wa^H  searealy  know 

Each  other  when  we  meet  again. 

A  few  brief  years  and  thon  wilt  bloq|B 
'     In  all  the  pride  of  beauty's  glow, 
And  I,  perchance,  ere  this  become 
The  weary  wandering  child  of  woe. 

Remember  then,  oh  happy  child, 
When  smiles  and  imnnioe  light  thy  wayi 

Thine  early  friend  who  oft  beguiled 
Thine  hours  in  childhood's  joyous  ds^ 

TO  A— C  , 

Br  a.  J.  Avositsoir., 

80  you  sail  o'er  the  seas  to  old  Scnti  a  again! 

To  the  sand  where  the  shades  of  Hie  roi^hiy  repose. 
Where  the  warbling  of  hi^ds  fill*  wit  h  music  the  glen. 

And  the  woodMnenntwUMi  With  the  thorn  and  the 

rose. 

Return  to  thy  house!  to  its  bosom  returns! 

Retnm  to  the  scenes  of  ihy  childhood  and  mirtli^ 
Return  to  the  spot  that's  been  hallow'd  jy  ^""^ 

The  birth-place  of  poets— the  pride  of  the 

The  heart  of  Mid  Lothian— of  Scieieotbe  throne, 

Of  ceoius  the  fortress,  the  boast  of  the  land! 
TwiiM  the  wreath  round  her  temples— the  laurels  her 
ownl 

TIm  cnMva  M  her  wear,  for  a  Scott 's  of  her  band. 

Return  to  thy  home  in  the  pride  of  thy  youth! 

Thou  art  gay  as  the  lark,  and  ar  playful  thy  joy; 
Retnm  MmI  redeem  the  first  pledge  of  thy  truth— 

Relnrii  and  embalm  ktr  in  wediock|  my  boy. 


Ah!  Al  k,  thy  life's  like  a  bright  summer  morn, 

Or  a  streamlet  that  sports  adown  some  happy  vale; 
I  might  envy  the  lot,  but  my  bosom's  been  torn— ^ 

Yet  cease!  in  silence — be  buried  the  tale. 
Now  the  sails  are  unfurl'd,  and  the  ship  quits  the  9i>orel 
She  leaves  me  to  mourn  while  she  bears  you  to  bliss! 
Farewell!  fmni  the  depth  of  my  heart,  fare  thee  well-^ 
But  remember,  my  Sandy,  the  writer  of  this. 

SONNET. 

EV  EDGAR  A.  POC 

Science,  meet  daughter  of  old  time  thou  art. 
Who  alterest  all  things  with  thy  piercing  eyes! 

Why  pray'st  thou  thos  upon  thy  poet's  heart- 
Vulture,  whose  wings  are  dull  realities! 

How  shall  he  love  thee,  or  how  deem  thee  wise. 
Who  wouldst  not  leave  him  in  his  wanderings 

To  seek  for  treasure  in  the  jeweli'd  skiei*, 
Albeit  he  soar  with  an  undaHnted  wing. 

Hast  thou  not  dragg'd  Diana  from  her  car, 
And  driven  the  Hamadryad  from  the  wr 

To  seek  for  shelter  in  some  happier  star, 
The  gentle  Naia  from  the  foomaio  flood. 

The  elfin  from  the  greenwood  and  from  me. 
The  anrnner't  dreani  beneath  the  ihmbbery. 

AN  ENIGMA. 

Four  letters  my  whole  will  eiqpreM; 
A  thing  80  well  known. 
Both  in  city  and  town, 
That  to  tell  you  my  virtnea  would  be  biit<  Ignes^ 
To  tell  you  that  each  has  a  nope  en  liii  laee— 
Thouzh  shaped  I  can't  say  so  mttChlUlCii: 
But  lest  some  dull  wigbt 
Should  exclaim  I'm  not  right. 
Or  declare  that  I  still  am  intricate, 
I  will  tell  you  some  more. 
And  then,  I  am  sure 
That  none  but  a  blockhead  can  call  me  obtcart. 

In  the  Brst  place  you  never  can  read 
This  paper,  unless  you  are  a  lorer, 

(And  such  are  but  idiots  indeed!) 
Without  passing  over 
My  body  so  often, 
That  one  wonld  suppose, 

(A  sad  thing,  Heaven  knows!)  _ 

I  bad  long  ibee  been  laid  in  my  eoffini 

And  ag  ft  in,  I'm  so  Proteus  a  oreatnrei 

That  go  where  you  will, 

You'll  discover  me  still — 
Excepting  it  be  where  dame  Nature 

Has  scorn'd  man's  approachee— 

For  steam  boats  and  coaches 
Are  my  most  remarkable  feature! 

The  maiden,  the  widow,  the  wife  and  the  sire. 
All  welcome  my  tWts  with  heartfelt  desire; 
And  many  a  bosom,  wbene'rc  I  draw  near. 
Will  flutter  with  hope,  or  sink  down  in  dew*ir: 
And  many  a  henrt  in  its  pride  will  bebow'd, 
And  many  a  haughty  soul  quail  at  my  nod} 

Fer  lean  awaken 

The  slumbering  snake,  in 
The  roses  where  plenty  has  cinctured  the  prOttu. 
To  some  I  bring  pleasure,  to  others  renown; 
Make  a  beggar  of  this  one,  to  that  give  a  e«>^1; 

Di8Cour8«  upon  morals,  tho»  known  to  . 
More  crimes  than  e'er  swung  from  the  floorofn  gibbet; 
Andyet.tho'  so  wild  and  capricious, 

8n  Sekle,  so  fearlem, 

80  wicked,  so  careless,  . 
There  are  nonacan,  with  sense,  caH  »e  tfeienai 
For  after  yoo've  traced  me  the  universe  0  er. 
Ten  ebeneea  to  «m  bnt  Tm  fast  by  sow  door, 
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DfrpsuMewfti. 
In  truth  are  maister  *pu\ii  in  the  world; 
The  brave  man's  rourase.  and  tlie  ntuilent'a  lorei 

Are  hut  a,n  IcmiIr  his  er-rr>'t  i-ni]*  to  WOlk, 
Wlio  rath  the  skill  to  uac  tbem. 

Cow  PER. 


n.  pnn.\i>i:LPiiiA.-NovEi!ni:R.  [i830. 


HIOGKAPHK  AL  MEMOIR  OF 

MAiMlN  VAN  BUREX. 
The  annexed  engratriiif  ezhibitt  a  miniature 

of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  and  is  considered  a  strikinrr 
iikeaesa.  There  ie  a  peculiarity  of  expression 
in  th«  eoiiiitenmiiceorMi(iyea  Burra,  which  has 
been  ekilfully  transnittefl  by  the  paioter  to  the 
canvass,  and  carefully  preserved  by  the  ensfraver. 
The  engraving  maintains  throughout  the  charac- 
lerietioe  of  tlie  original  not  often  met  with,  and 
may  be  pronounced  a  (ine  specimen  in  the  gra- 

£hic  artg  highly  creditable  to  this  country.  Of 
it.  Yen  Bttren'e  peraon  we  shall  briefly  obMrve, 
that  ha  ii  about  the  middle  height,  of  an  erect 
and  gracefttl  figure,  delicate  frame,  of  a  consti- 
tution naturally  feeble,  but  not  enervated  by  any 
of  thoao  •xoeases  which  often  ehtraelerixe  poli- 
tical men  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  where  tirt 
and  fashion  too  often  combine  against  nature, 
and  render  their  votaries  the  victims  of  ill  health 
and  \U  usual  coneoautant» an  impaired  intellect. 
Mr.  Van  Huren  was  born  and  educated  in  the 
state  of  Stiw  Yurk,  among  a  people  of  steady 
habita  and  goud  principles,  and  thns  wu  pre- 
served from  indulirence  in  those  vices  which  in- 
fallibly prostrate  the  pliysical  as  well  as  moral 
energies  of  their  votaries.  Hence  the  equani- 
mity of  Mr.  Van  Bar«n*e  temper.  In  private 
life  always  the  same,  always  cheerful,  animated 
and  graceful;  and  b^  the  mere  force  of  good 
habits,  improved  in  hn  eonetitational  and  men- 
tal powers,  eo  at  to  be  capable  of  sustaining 
'ong  continued  exertion,  and  of  fulfilling  the  va- 
iious  ardaous  duties  which  devolve  upon  him. — 
f  idefatigablo  in  businaea— prompt  to  execute 
*vith  his  hand  what  is  conceived  by  his  head, 
and  able  at  aU  times  to  sustain  his  part  with  en- 
ergy,  the  dttliee  of  Secretary  of  Btate,  however 
•avara  to  ordinary  men,  are  discharged  by  him 
apparently  without  the  least  exertion  or  fatigue. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  born  at  Kinderhook,  Co- 
lumbia eooBtyiin  the  itateof  New  York,  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1782.  He  is  therefore  in  the 
prime  of  life,  being  about  forty-eight  years  of 
age,  of  vigorotw  lund  and  induitriooi  habits. 


long  inured  tt)  active  business.  Bred  to  the  pro> 
fesalon  of  the  lew,  under  the  able  tuition  of  Mr. 
Van  Ness,  one  of  the  most  diethigulehed  membera 

of  the  Now  York  bar,  he  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional career  under  favourable  auspices.  In 
1803  he  was  licensed  an  attoiney  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  immediately  commenced  business  in 
his  native  vjlla|(e.^  He  was  soon  after  admitted 
attorney  and  coo<ktel!or  in  the  county  courts, 
end  enrolled  w'rih  eome  of  the  most  enuMBt 
members  of  the  Columbia  bar.  la  1807  he  was 
admitted  as  counsellor  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  opened  to  hie  ambltione  mind  a  wider  field 
of  legal  discussion.  Here  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  excelled,  ahd  raised  himself  to  distinguish- 
ed eminence  ee  a*  lawyer,  but  for  the  political 
discuss  ons  wliirli  then  agitated  the  members, 
and  in  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  entered  with  all 
the  urdur  of  a  youthful  mind  conscious  of  ita  vi- 
gorous powers,  but  greatly  to  the  prejudice  ef 

hifl  profession. 

In  1809  Mr.  Van  Buren  removed  to  the  city 
of  Hudson,  where  he  became  distinguished  ee  a 
practitioner,  no  less  than  as  the  leader  of  hie 
political  party.  With  the  increase  of  business 
he  rose  into  greater  eminence  as  a  politician, 
and  in  1819  was  appofaited  Attorney  Genenl 
the  State. 

The  professional  career  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
doubtless  much  impeded  by  the  nature  of  hia  po* 
litieal  priociplea.  So  early  as  the  year  ISOl  he 
became  conspicuous  with  the  democratic  partj^ 
whose  principles  he  espoused,  and  ever  after 
maintained  with  unwavering  resolution! 

When  but  18  years  of  ega  be  was  aent  as  a 
representative  from  his  native  village  to  t-fae 
convention  of  delegates,  for  the  purpose  of  no- 
minating a  eaadidate  fiurthe  House  of  Represent 
tativea.  His  first  appearance  aa  an  elector  was 
in  the  year  1804,  when  he  warmly  supported  the 
democratic  candidate,  Morgan  Lewis,  in  oppo- 
aiiion  to  Aaron  Burr.  In  1807  the  deniecrelic 
party  was  again  divided  between  Tompkins  and 
Lewis,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  former,  and  was  a  powerful  awj^iai/  in 
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hii  ftTor.  la  1812  ho  was  elected  a  Senator 
for  tbe  Middit  Diatrtvi,  and  assisted  io  the  aelec- 
tion  of  a  candidate  for  tho  Presidency  opposed 
to  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Madison.  He  took  a 
loading  (»att  during  tbe  session  in  support  of  his 
party,  awl  wta  th«  poet  aetive  and  induatrtoiM 
opponent  of  tba'iMeral  members.  In  the  war 
of  words  which  distinguished  the  two  parties  in 
the  government,  Mr.  Van  Buren  never  failed  to 
advoeata  tha  interests  of  his  party  to  tbair  Tory 
extent,  and  as  the  champion  of  democracy,  was 
involved  in  aa  arduous  contest  with  his  oppo- 
nents on  various  sobjects,  which  grew  ont  of 
the  war  between  tb«  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. In  I8I6  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate, 
and  continued  a  member  until  1820,  when  his 
tonn  of  aervieo  oxpired.  Hie  opposition  to  Go- 
YOmor  Clinton,  in  1817,  cost  him  his  place  of 
Attorney  General.  In  1821  he  was  again  ten- 
dered this  important  station  by  his  political 
frionds  then  in  power*  but  which  he  thought  pro- 
per to  decline,  and  was  immediately  afterwards 
appointed  a  Senator  in  Congress.  In  1827  he 
was  agtin  elected  to  Congress.  On  tbe  demise 
of  Governor  Clinton,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  tlie  State  of  New  York.  This 
was  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  year  1829,  at 
whiehttime  he  delivered  bis  message  to  the  Le- 
gislature. He  continued  in  this  station  but  a  few 
months,  when  he  resigned  to  611  his  appointment 
of  Secretary  of  State,  conferred  upon  him  by 
President  Jackson.  Immediately  upon  his  resig 
nation  he  repaired  to  Washington,  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  new  appointment,  which  he 
ooffltiniwe  aedatously  to  perform. 

Thus  much  may  sudirft  as  to  the  personal  and 
political  merits  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  As  the  olhce 
of  Secretary  of  State  la  an  important,  responsi- 
ble atation,  and  is  said  to  confer  influence  and 
power  subordinate  only  to  that  of  Chief  Magis- 
trate; and  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  been  long  es- 
toeoMd  by  the  oabioet  party  aa  the  successor  of 
General  Jackson,  we  have  presented  this  brief 
outline  of  his  history  for  tbo  consideration  of  tho 
people,  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  a  deci- 
aion  QpoDft  point  of  ao  much  importance. 

It  is  not,  and  I  trust  never  will  be,  a  sufficient 
reason  for  selecting  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
giA  of  a  fVee  people,  tboae  only  whose  preten- 
arons  are  circumscribed  by  mero  party  limits, 
and  who  happen  to  be  incumbents  in  office.  It 
is  not  those  only  who  are  distinguished  by  men 
In  power,  'and  on  whom  that  power  has  lavished 
its  favors,  that  the  people  are  hound  to  look  for 
a  candidate.  In  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magia- 
trate  regard  should  be  had  to  tho  qnaliScationa, 
deportment  and  general  character  of  the  individii- 
alt  not  less  than  to  the  political  consistency  and 
party  views  by  which  a  majority  are  often  influ- 
oneed  in  tbehr  decision.  The  qoestion  ought 
not  to  be  whether  the  candidate  be  federal  or 
democrat — tbe  head  of  a  clamorous  ascendancy 
or  the  galled  champion  of  a  defeated  party — but 
an  honest  citizen,  of  sober  and  indoitrious  ha- 
bits, with  strength  of  mind  nnd  6rmnese  of  deci- 
sion.  The  claims  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  according 


to  his  numerous  eulogists,  are  mainly  upon  the 
score  of  consistency.  His  public  character  par- 
takes so  much  of  party  views  and  interesle»  and 
is  so  closely  identified  with  the  dominant  pow- 
ers, from  |he  commencement  of  his  career  to 
tho  present  period,  as  at  once  to  determtno  hia 
public  conduct  and  political  motives.  Tbo  pri* 
vate  worth  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  a  man  and  a 
lawyer,  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  worth  considera> 
biy  more  than  all  that  political  consistency  ao 
warmly  eulogized  by  his  political  confederates. 
In  fact,  the  determined  course  which  he  appoara 
to  haTO  marhed  ont  in  early  life,  and  acmpo- 
lonely  to  htfo  followed  without  regard  to  con- 
sequences, bespeaks  great  calculation  and  poli- 
tical sagacity.  A  wide  man,  saith  Solomon,' 
doubteth  oAeq;  and  of  consequence  may  hovtho 
wiser  for  his  doubts:  but  accordmg  to  the  opi- 
nions entertained  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  his  ad- 
mirers, he  has  always  maintained  the  eame  po- 
litical principles,  manifested  the  aanre.zeal  and 
the  same  opposition.  He  has  never  once  doubt- 
ed his  own  superior  discernment,  or  mistaken 
tho  charactera  of  hia  opponenta;  hot  at  all  timee, 
and  on  all  occasions,  as  the  champion  of  his 
party,  whether  in  or  out  of  power,  be  has  not 
ceased  te  pour  forth  his  invective  and  to  throw 
the  gauntlet  of  deBance.  Thia  may  be  tolerated 
in  a  man  as  regards  his  own  sfood  opinion  of 
himself,  but  affords  no  proof  of  his  claim  to  the 
good  opinion  of  othera. 

The  political  zeal  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  uni- 
formly tended  to  the  same  result — his  own  ele- 
vation. He  is  a  mere  dogmatist  in  politics;  and 
this,  in  fact,  constitutes  much  of  that  conaiaten* 
cy  which  is  the  theme  of  his  euh^gists. 

We  forbear,  in  justice  to  the  private  charac- 
ter and  professional  talents  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
to  descant  more  freely  upon  his  political  princi> 
pliis.  The  history  of  his  ever  active  life,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographers,  has  been  little  else  than  a 
scene  of  political  contention.   It  wae  hie  Mai 
for  abstract  legiakttion,  and  his  untiring  devo- 
tion to  the  popular  cause  of  democracy,  which 
raised  him  to  eminence  in  his  native  State,  and  • 
which  distinguished  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
President.    In  the  cabinet  he  has  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  legal  talents,  and  to  hia 
coonsela  chiefly  we  may  refer  the  opinione  of  i 
the  President  upon  all  questtona  of  law  or  na- 
tional concerns.  Should  the  opinion  prevail  that 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  succenion  to  the  Chair  of  State,  the 
election  of  Mr.  Van  Rnrcn  will  be  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  good  people  of  the  United  Statea 
will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquiesce  in  ai* 
lence.   He  is  already  designated  aa  the  hoir  ap- 
parent by  those  who  aspire  to  govern  by  party 
motives,  and  waits  the  period  to  arrive  when  the 
present  inenmhent  ehall  iracate  the  chair.  What 
Kind  of  administration  that  may  be  at  the  head 
of  which  so  indefatigable  a  politician  would  be 
placed,  we  may  readily  conceive  from  ihe  sam- 
ples already  amrdod  in  aDbordinate  stations. 

We  shall  pursue  the  subject  no  further,  but 
merely  observe  that  wn  have  not  aimed  to  dc- 
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nounce  Mr.  Van  Buren,  either  on  account  of  his 
poUiical  principle*  or  hia  pretensions  to  consiB> 
teocy,nor  have  w«  felt  ourselves  authorised  in 
this  brief  memoir  to  examine  the  claims  of  his 
compotitora  bjr  w«y  of  parallel — such  compari- 
Bight  1m  datned  oaiout,  and  ceruioly  not 
qMMficial  •iilier  to  tbeDwelvei  or  the  pablio. 


>  FASmONABLB  WOhUES, 

We  make  the  foOowinff  extract  from  an  arti- 
cle under  this  head,  inautte  number  of  Flint's 

Western  Review. 

"There  are  in  the  United  States  one  hundred 
thousand  yonng  ladies,  as  8ir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
"bie  said  of  those  of  Scotland,  "the  prettiest  las- 
sies in  a'  tiic  w  oild,"  who  neither  know  how.  to 
toil  or  spin,  who  are  closed  like  tlie  lilies  of  (he 
valley,  who  tliruni  the  piano,  and  a  few  of  the 
more  dainty,  tlie  liarp—who  walk  as  the  Bible 
aays,  sc^y,  lest  brisker  movement  might  snap 
tapes  drawn  to  their  utmost  tcntions;  who  have 
read  romances,  and  seen  tlie  intcriorof  some  of  the 
theatres;  who  have  been  admired  at  the  examina- 
tions of  their  hi^'h  schools — who  have  wrought 
algebraic  resohiiioas  ou  the  black  board — who 
have  shown  themselves  no  mean  proficients  in 
the  casuistry  of  Paley— who  are  in  short  the  very 
roses  of  the  ganh  ri,  tlie  ottar  of  life-^-who,  yet 
can  never  expect  tu  he  married,  or,  if  married . 
to  live  without—^tiall  1  spcalc  or  forbear?— put- 
ting tlieir  lily  hands  to  domestic  drudgery. 

We  go  into  flie  interior  of  our  recent  u  ooden 
country.  The  fair  one  sits  down  to  clink  the 
wires  of  the  piano.  We  see  Uie  fingers  display- 
ed on  the  keys,  which  we  are  sure  never  preiva ' 
ed  a  dinner,  or  made  a  garment  for  their  robns- 
tMKU  brothras.  We  traverse  the  streets  of  our 
own  city,  and  flie  wires  of  the  piano  arc  drum- 
med in  our  ears  from  every  roii<iilera"blc  house. 
In  cities  and  villages  from  one  extremity  of  the 
union  to  the  other,  whererer  there  is  a  honse, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  betoken  the  ])rescnce 
of  the  mikl  months}  the  ringing  of  the  piano  wires 
is  almost  as  nnirenal  »  sOTmd,  as  the  domestic 
hum  of  life  within. 

We  need  not  enter  in  person.  Imagination 
sees  the  lair,  erect  on  her  umsic  stool,  laced  and 
pinioned,  and  bishop  sleeved,  and  deformed  with 
liair  torn  from  another's  scalp,  and  reduced  to  a 
cuestionable  class  of  etymology,  secundo  more, 
dinging,  as  a  Sawney  would  say,  at  the  wires,  as 
Ihoiiirh'shc  rouM  in  some  way  hammer  out  of 
them  umsic,  amusement,  and  a  husband.  Look 
at  the  taper  and  cream  colored  fingers.  Is  she 
an  utilitarian?  Ask  the  fair  one,  after  she  has 
beaten  all  the  music  out  of  the  keys— 'Pretty  fair 
one,  canst  talk  to  thy  old  and  sick  father,  so  as 
to  beguile  him  out  of  the  headaeh  and  rlmma- 
tism?  Canst  write  a  ^ood  and  straight  letter  of 
business?  Thou  art  a  chemist,  I  rem«nherat  the 
examination.  'Canst  compound,  prepare,  and 
afterwards  boil  a  good  pudding?'  'Canst  make 
obe  of  the  hundred  subordinate  omunenta  of  thy 
fair  person?  In  short,  tell  us  thy  use  in  existence, 
except  to  be  conleinplated  as  a  pretty  picture, 
unless  it  have  a  nuna,  a  heart,  and  we  may  em- 
phatieallv  add,  the  perennial  value  of  utility. 

It  is  a  sad  aud  lameutabie  truth,  alter  ail  Uie 


incessant  din  we  have  beard,  of  the  march  of  the 
mind,  the  talks  about  Lyceums,  and  the  intermi- 
nable theories,  inculcations  and  eulogies  of  edu- 
cation, that  the  present  i^  an  age  of  unbounded 
desire  of  display  and  notoriety,  of  exhaustless 
and  unquestionable  burning  ambition;  and  not 
an  age  of  calm,  contented,  ripe  and  useful  know- 
ledge for  the  sacred  priiracy  of  the  partor.  Dis- 
play, notoriety,  surface,  and  splendor,  these  are 
the  &r&i  aims  of  the  mothers,  and  can  we  ex^ct 
that  the  daughters  wiD  sink  mto  a  better  spirie 
To  plav,  sing,  glide  down  the  giddy  dance,  and 
get  a  husband,  is  the  lesson;  not  to  be  quaUlicd 
to  render  his  home  quiet,  well-ordered,  and 
happy. 

It  IS  notorious  that  there  will  be  no  interme- 
diate class  between  those  who  toil  and  spin,  and 
those,  whose  claim  to  be  ladies  is  founded  on 
their  being  incapable  of  any  value  or  atility.  At 
pre.s(;nl  we  know  of  none,  except  the  little  armv 
of  martyrs, 'yclept  school  mistresses,  and  still 
smaller  corps  of  editorial  and  active  blue  stock- 
ings. If  it  should  be  my  lot  to  transmigrate  back 
to°earth,  intheform  of  a  young  man,  my  first 
homages  in  search  of  a  wife  would  be  paid  to 
the  thoughtful  and  pale-faced  fair  one,  surround- 
ed by  her  noisy  and  refractory  subjects,  dnllmg 
her  soul  to  patience,  and  learning  to  drink  of 
the  cup  of  eai  thly  disciphne,  and,  more  impress 
si vely  than  by  a  thousand  sermons,  tasting  the 
bitterness  of  our  probationary  course,  in  teach- 
ing the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  Except  as 
aforesaid,  school  mistresses  and  blues,  we  be- 
lieve, that  all  other  damsels,  clearly  within  the 
purview  ofllie  term  of*'lady."  estimate  the  clears 
ness  of  their  title  pfecisdy  m  the  ratio  of  thw 
uselessness. 


Asiatic  an©  African  Populatioit. — The 
extent  of  tlie  Ottomaa  empire,  comprehending 
Turkey  in  Europe  (of  which  Moldavia,  Walla- 
chia,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Bosnia,  form  a  part, 
Asia  Minor,  the  Islands  of  Cattdta  and  Cyprus, 
a  large  portion  of  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Ara- 
bia, Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  a  great  part  of  Nubia,  with  the  ex- 
cnptioa  of  the  new  Greek  state — »  estimated  at 
about  1,064,000  Kquare  miles;  the  population  at 
about  25,000,000  souls.  The  population  of  the 
vassals  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  estimatf^d — Tri-. 
poll  al.2,000,000;  Tunis  at  2,800,000;  and  Al- 
giers at  2,500,000  souls.  The  extent  of  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco  is  estimated  at  130,000  square 
raltes;  its  population  at  4,500,000  souls.  The 
extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia  is  about 
130,000  square  miles;  its  population,  1,500,000 
soulfi.  The  territory  of  the  Iman  of  Muscat  ex- 
tends  ahoat  600  miles  along  the  coast;  the  naoi- 
ber  of  inhabitants  probably  does  not  exceed 
1,000,000.  The  extent  of  Persia  is  about  350,000 
square  miles;  its  population  about  9,000.000 
souls.  I'he  extent  of  Afghanistan  (between  Per- 
sia and  India)  is  172,000  square  miles;  its  popu- 
lation, 6,500,000  souls.  Beloutchistaa  ^to  tho 
sooth  of  the  ecnnitry  of  the  Afghans]  has  aboat 
3,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  extent  of  Bok- 
hara is  173,000  square  miles»  its  popttlaUon» 
2,500,000  souls. 
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THE  CASKET. 


Written  for  the  Saturdaj  EreMiig  FoiU 

THE  FRIEIKDS- 

ForiKet  the«!  in  tha  banquet  halU, 

Go,  ask  my  fellow  raea; 
Or  a«k  the  tear  that  sMret  f«Ut| 

iriliN«ettli«ethttt? 

■  At  a  lively  pleasant  ptrty,  towards  the  close 
of  the  fall  of  18 — ,  I  was  introduced  to  Charles 
y  It  was  at  th«  house  of  inticnate 

friend  of  mino  eooio  little  dietance  out  of  town. 
We  had  a  ball  in  the  evening,  and  I  recollect 
were  uncommoBly  ^ay.    1  never  was  in  better 
■pirite  than  in  movtnf  through  a  cotillion  with 
the  pretty  Miie.T-— —    :  we  both  betrayed  our 
ignorance  of  one  part  of  the  figure.    There  is 
fiomethinff  very  agreeable*  at  times*  in  these 
mutual  mtetakee.   When  wo  had  eet  down  after 
t^e  Brst  cotillion,  ray  wandering  attention  waa 
arrested  by  a  young  gentleman  whose  entrance 
I  had  not  observed.    He  was  apparently  about 
twenty-seven  yeaia  of  age;  his  Hgure  was  thin, 
but  fine;  his  features  were  regular,  hi^  eye  dark 
and  expressive,  and  but  for  the  gloom  that  rested 
on  hb  pale  eoontenance  when  1  first  beheld  him, 
1  should  have  called  him  eminently  handsome. 
But  in  that  gloom  there  was  so  much  of  mental 
eufiering,  and  so  much  of  absolute  wretchedness 
— eoeh  an  absence  of  all  hope,  and  lueh  a  ehade 
«f  Fettled  despair;  that  you  became  uneasy  while 
you  contemplated  it,  and  turned  away  as  from 
an  inepirer  of  painful  thoughts.   I  felt  the  me- 
lancholy to  be  contagiow,  and  began  to  chat 
and  laugh  with  a  group  near  me  to  draw  ofT my 
attention  from  that  gloomy  brow  and  couipresa- 
od  and  lankon  lip:  but  in  vain.   My  eyes  invo- 
luntarily returned,  as  under  the  influence  of 
fascination;  and  even  while  I  talked  with  some 
appearance  of  earnestness  to  the  lady  who  hui 
next  to  me,  I  conid  not  aToid  giving  a  stealthy 
glance  at  the  young  stranger.    There  he  sat  as 
1  first  remarked  him — near  a  window,  and  some- 
what retired  from  the  rest  of  the  company;  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand,  which  he  now  and 
then  passed  through  his  rich,  dark  hair — from 
habit  as  it  were,  for  he  was  evidentiv     n  reve- 
rie, far  from  the  preses*«den«  and  its  hilarity. 
The  bright  ^-^^^  of  beautiful  women,  sparklinrr 
Y.'^lit  animation  and  joyous  excitement,  attracted 
him  not.    The  soft,  half  wanton  whisper,  and 
the  louder  tone  of  festal  mirth,  were  equally 
unheeded.    A  lady  was  called  Upon  to  entertain 
the  company  with  music.    I  was  delighted  to 
see  ber  set  down  to  the  harp— >that  loveliest  of 
instruments— it  shows  off  a  fine  voice  and  a  fine 
arm  so  well.     She  commenced  a  sweet  and 
plaintive  air.    It  was  an  old-fashioned  strain 
that  I  was  fond  of  when  a  boy.  The  deep  swell 
of  the  music  appeared  to  have  a  powerful  efTert 
upon  the  young  stranger.    He  started  from  his 
reverie — roused  himself,  and  Miltaied  determined 
to  make  up  for  his  former  unsoeiabilitj  by  striv- 
ing to  be  agreeable.    I  never  saw  a  more  sud- 
den change  in  an  individual.    I  would  scarcely 
have  reeogniaed  him,  so  altered  was  bis  eonnte- 
nan;  e  and  manner.    He  began  a  gay  conversa- 
tion with  a  smiling,  rosy-lipped  little  giil,  he 


had  not  before  condescended  to  notice;  offered 
her  his  arm,  and  they  joined  a  group  around  the 
fair  harper.  I  observed  him.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  his  gaiety  was  unnatural — unhealihy — forc- 
ed. It  was  not  the  free  flow  of  hea|rt-foU  Joj. 
Probably  it  appeared  the  mere  so  to  mo  from 
contrasting  it  with  the  gloomy  expression  that 
first  caught  my  notice.  His  deportrpent  wan 
now  elegant  and  graceful;  and  bis  attentions 
wore  evidently  by  no  means  onaeoeptable  to  the 
lovely  creature  who  was  hanging  on  his  aitll» 
nor  to  those  who  joined  her  for  a  share  of  tho 
handsome  young  gentleman's  eonveraation.— 

This  person  had  deeply  interested  me,  and  when 

the  music  was  over  I  desired  my  friend  to  intro- 
duce me.  He  immediately  complied;  and  the 
stranger  was  introduced  to  me  as  Oharies 

N-  ,  an  English  gentleman,  who  bad  just 

arrived  from  a  tour  through  our  country.  Young 
men  are  soon  acquainted;  especially  where  there 
is  a  congeniality  of  sentiment  and  feeling;  and 
it  was  nut  long  before  we  were  engaged  in  an 
interesting  conversation.  His  language  was  cor- 
rect and  polished,  his  address  easy  and  gentle- 
manly; be  had  travelled  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  and  his  mind  was  well  stored  with 
information;  his  observations  displayed  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and,  on  literary  subjects,  a 
refilled  elegance  of  taste.    I  was  much  pleased 
with  him,  for  he  was  decidedly  a  superior  man. 
When  ho  grew  animated  on  some  subject  that 
particularly  intereeted  bim,  and  bin  oyos  kin- 
dled, and  his  countenance  shone  with  a  transient 
enthusiasm,  I  thought  him  one  of  the  most  cap- 
tivating beings  I  bad  ever  behold.   But  then 
there  was  that  return  of  melancholy  depression; 
and  when  he  had  been  wrought  up  to  an  excite* 
ment  on  any  favorite  etl'uaioa  of  poetry  or  ro* 
manoe,  bis  eountenance  would  settle  down  into 
an  expression  of  exhaustion — a  repose  of  gloom, 
which  seemed  natural  to  it,  and  the  necessary 
reaetion  of  an  unusual  excitement:  then  by  a 
painful  cfTort  he  would  6fi«aavOT  to  keep  up  bin 
share  of  tde  spnii  cS  the  conversation,  and  beam 
forth  with  some  brilliant  stroke  of  wit  or  lively 
saressm,  and  be  mirthful  for  a  moment;  and  I 
could  perceive  that  ho  possessed  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  and  that  at  a  time  when  bis 
mind  was  freer  and  his  heart  calmer,  he  must 
have  been  a  most  entertaining  eompanion.  I 
was  convinced  that  there  was  some  hidden  grief 
that  lay  lUie  an  incubus  on  bis  soul,  and  shut  out 
all  enjoyment.   I  felt  a  powerful  sympathy  for 
him — a  desire  to  alleviate  his  melancboly'-not 
unmingled  with  a  curiosity  as  to  the  cause.  I 
kept  near  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ifig;  I  exerted  myself  to  appear  cboerfol;  I  en- 
deavored to  lead  him  into  conversations  on  to- 
pics in  which  I  thought  be  would  feel  an  inte- 
rest, and  to  prevent  the  mind  from  reverthig 
upon  itself,  and  feeding  on  its  own  dark  thoughts; 
I  tried  to  draw  him  into  the  dance,  but  without 
efl'ect. — '*  1  will  enjoy  it  moie  by  looking  on,** 
said  be,  with  a  faint  smile— *«  I  am  afraid,*' 
added  he,  *'mydancin;;  days  are  over."  He 
sighed.  1  rallied  ban  about  such  a  bachelor  de- 
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elaralioD  in  a  fiae-Iooking  young  fellow  to  whom 
the  girit  w«r«  wtitiog  to  b«  gracious ;  but  I  Mw 
it  gave  pain,  and  ceased. 

We  stole  off  before  the  company  broke  up, 
and  as  it  was  a  beautiful  moonligiit  night,  with 

a  fresh,  bradog  air,  we  agreed  to  walk  home.  I  was  Iremnloiii,  and  hie  eye  waa  filling. 


He  took  my  arm,  and  1  accompanied  him  to  Ins 
iudgings.  Our  conversation  was  on  indilTerent 
topics;  the  perigne  we  bad  met,->tbe  current 
news  of  the  day;  and  there  were  long  pauses; 
and  each  one  appe'ared  to  be  absorbed  in  his  own 
meditations.  Once  we  engaged  on  the  subject 
of  youthful  hopes  and  attachments;  bat  as  I  per- 
ceived it  occaaioned  some  painful  emotion  on 
his  part,  I  b«gan  to  chat  about  the  beauty  of 
the  evening,  and  the  pretty  lady  who  bad  listen- 
ed to  bis  honeyed  flattertes»  nothing  loth 

An  acquainiance  was  formed,  and  we  fre- 
quently met.     Sometimes  he  was  gay,  and 
would  give  loose  to  his  powers  of  wit  and  play- 
ful satire;  sotnetinics  he  was  reserved — moody, 
sad.    On  all  occiisions  he  was  unequal,  and 
restless  and  fitful  in  iiin  mirth.    His  vivacity 
would  be  crossed  by  that  continually  returning 
depth  of  gloom;  and  h.s  lauwh  would  subside  into 
an  indescribable  expression  of  internal  siWVering. 
There  was  a  sadness  that  could  not  be  removed ; 
and  there  \v;is  clearly  remorse  in  it.    I  could 
perceive  this  in  his  start;  his  secret  shudder,  al- 
most imperceptible  in  his  troubled  eye;  and  the 
alight  perspiration  on  his  fine  manly  brow.  The 
vulture  mioht  be  scared  away  for  a  moment, 
but  was  sure  to  return  with  a  keener  glance  and 
a  whetted  beak.   Still  ho,  was  anxious  to  amuse ; 
and  would  open  his  port  folio  of  engravings, 
some  of  which  were  very  beautifully  executed. 
He  would  describe  such  of  the  scenes  as  he  had 
himself  visited,  and  would  now  and  then  forget 
hi3  griefs  over  some  wild  and  beautiful  landscape 
of  Switzerland  or  Italy.   He  possessed  a  talent 
tor  drawing,  and  shewed  me  a  number  of  sketch, 
es  he  had  made  of  our  own  ecentfly;  two  of 


"you  must  have  remarked  it;  but  you  want  to 
spare  my  feelings.  Alak!  it  is  not  worth  whileu^- 
He  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow.    "  Wlijere  Is 
the  medicine  can  minister  to  a  mind  diseasbd, — _ 
piuck  .fr  )m  the  heart  a  rooted  sorrow?"  His  voice 


yon  have  no  doubt  wondered  a^ 
the  cause  of  my  depression.  Listen  to  me.  li 
is,  this  day,  a  year  and  mx  months  since  Ed wart^ 
G  and  myself  crossed  the  Atlanti/ts  to 

gether." — He  stopped  a  moment.    **Wo  wcra, 
school-fellows— >cias8  mates— cpmpanions  ia  thts. 
same  (^rts— as  fond  aod  as  intimate  as  boys  can 
be— 0,  those  days  of  joy  and  disinterested  kind- 
ness !  Gone — gone — forever  gone  ! — Well  sir, — = 
our  destinations  in  life  were  diU'ereut,  but  our 
intimacy  continued.  Edward  snent  into  mercan. 
tile  life,  an  I  1,  to  the  stiidie*  of  a  profession. 
He  was  high  spirited,  and  rather  irascible  ;  but  ^ 
a  generous,  noble  hearted  fellow.  Our  aibetion 

waa  ardent,  and  1  believe  natural." — N  • 

paused,  and  then  went  on.  "  He  called  on  me 
one  morning,  and  told  me  that  he  bad  an  excel> 


which  I  recognized,  as  they  were  views  of  sce- 
nery in  my  native  State  with  which  1  was  fan:i- 
liar.  One  of  them  was  a  romantie  view  on  the 
Hudson  near  Catskill,  the  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  other  a  lovojy,  picturesque  land- 
sea  pe  near  the  Mohawk,  with  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  the  river  gracefully  meandering  through 
a  fertile  and  varied  country.  Ho  had  a  true 
feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  it  was 
delightful  to  listen  to  the  remarks  that  fell  from 
him. 

One  winter  evening,  about  a  month  after  our 
acquaintance  had  commencctj,  we  were  sitting 
together  hi  hie  room  before  a  low  fire.  Candles 
had  not  yet  been  called;  and  we  sat  for  some 
time  in  silence,  gazing  upon  the  fire,  that  %vouid 
luadle  np  into  a  bright  flame,  and  then  subside, 

Ul  playfuL  wantonness  as  it  were.    N  r  was 

in  one  of  his  gloemicst  reveries;  and  I  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  disturb  him.  He  turned  abrupt- 
ly— MS — r— i"  0sid  he,  "have  yon  not  observed 
a  strange  inconsistency  of  conduct  about  roe?" 
1  knew  not  what  to  reply,  and  hesitated.  "You 


lent  oflTer  to  go  to  America,  as  an  ageni,  foe 

very  respectable  hoii^e  ;  and,  if  I  would  accom- 
pany him,  he  would  accept  of  it.    I  had  fre- 
quently expressed  a  desire  of  visiting  .\tnerica  ; 
and  wo  both  thought  the  opportunity  a  good 
one.  We  bade  adieu  to  our  relatives  and  friends, 
and  set  sail;  we  shared  the  same  bed;  vvq  nursed 
each  other     poor  Ned  waa  uocommonly  oe^ 
sick  ;  we  were  as  brothers.*' — His  voice  trem 
bled,  and  there  was  a  convulsive  motion  of  his 
lip. — •«  but  1  must  get  over  thja."  He  drew  his^ 
chair  eloeer  towards  the  fire.  ."I  will  get  oni 
with  my  story  with  more  firmness — I'm  almost 
ashamed  of  myself,  S— r-.    We  arrived  safely, 
in  fiLalthnore,  the  pUco  of  our  destinafion  ;  and 
like  roost  other  young  men  in  the  heyday  of  life,^ 
mingled  opcas'onally  in  scenes  of  dissipation.* 
Edward  had  often  spoken  of  his  skill  in  a  diffi- 
cult and  somewhat  antiquated  game  of  «cards, 
and  I  thought  with  somet'tiing  of  boa^tinjr  and 
elation.    1  knew  nothing  of  the  game  ;  but  for 
the  purpose  of  tormenting  him  a  little  for  hiai^ 
vanity,  and  from  a  love  of  midiief,  I  resolved  to^ 
apply  mypcir fiecreily  to  it,  ana  obtained  a  pretty 
good  ins^ightinto  the  game  without  his  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  matter ;  one  evening  we  were-* 
fiiititirr  (nnrcther  with  snme  acquaintantof  we 
had  picked  up,  and  to  Edward's  surprise,  i  de- 
fied him  to  his  favorite  game  at  cards. ' 

"Edward,"  said  I,  "  you  are  always  boasting, 
of  your  skill.  1  know  hut  little  about  the  gamte, 
yet  I  lay  you  a  wager  ('II  beat  you." 

■  Bd ward  smiled  with  eonseiotis  superiority  at 
my  badinage,  nnd  produced  the  carda.  We 
played — Edward  was  skilful.  I  exerted  myself- 
to  the  utmost,  and  sneoeeded.  Edward  was 
surprised  and  chagrined.  I  did  not  bear  my  vic- 
tory meekly;  on  the  contrary,  I  openly  exulted, 
and  gave  free  scope  to  my  bantering  humour. 
Edward  demanded  another  gamO'be  again  lost. 
He  became  flushed,  and  drank  several  glasses  of 
wine.    He  still  persisted  in  the  contest;  cursed, 


i^us^— you  mQ8t"-;-added  be  in  a  mournful  tope,  J^bis  cards;  and  was  stiU  un^uccessfuL   1  was  iq^^ 
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deeply  occupied  in  the  game  to  observe  hia 
countenance;  and  in  my  merriment  at  an  un> 
oommon  turn  of  good  luek,  I  let  out  an  unfortu- 
nato  witticism — it  was  the  drop  in  the  full  cap. 
£dward  rose  in  passion — dashed  the  cards  from 
htm— itruek  hie  elenehod  hand  upon  the  table- 
end  with  eyes  flashing  fire,  accused  fne  of  deal- 
ing unfairly.    I  was  astonished;  and  replied  in 
what  I  thought  a  conciliating  tone.    But  it  was 
only  adding  fuel  to  the  flame.  He  repeated  his 
charges  with  vehement  rapidity;  and  my  temper 
began  to  rise.   I  told  bim  be  behaved  like  a 
ehild— that  he  waa  heated  with  wine— and  that, 
in  the  moftiing,  when  he  had  slept  offthe  eflects 
of  it,  he  would  be  ashamed  of  his  present  conduct. 
He  rushed  aeross  the  table,  almost  overturning 
it.  end  aimed  e  blow  at  my  feed.  I  received  it 
on  my  arm.    The  geatlemen  present  rose,  and 
insisted  on  bis  leaving  the  room.   He  did  so, 
breathing  threats  and  ▼kngeaneo  against  me. 
As  I  expected,  a  cliallen<re  was  handed  mo  that 
night;  and,  I  must  confess,  that  I  felt  so  indig- 
nant at  his  behaviour,  that  I  received  it  without 
relnetanoe.  I  erranged  my  papers,  disposed  of 
the  little  property  I  had,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
my  parents.    If  the  duel  took  place,  I  consider- 
ed that  the  ehances  were  against  me;  and  I  en- 
deavoured to  prepare  my  mind  for  a  fatal  resolt. 
i  had  no  experience  with  the  pistol;  having  on- 
ly fired  a  few  times  in  my  liie,  at  a  mark,  in 
sport.  I  requested  a  friend  to  act  as  my  second, 
and  appeared  on  the  ground  a  little  before  the 
appointed  time.  Edward  was  not  yet  there.  He 
shortly  arrived,  accompanied  by  e  second. 
Whon  1  beheld  my  Old  school  fellow— the  friend 
of  my  youth — and  considered  the  porpose  of  our 
mooting,  I  felt  a  pang  at  my  heart;  and  i  believe 
the  teen  were  in  my  eyes  when  I  wont  up  to 
him. 

"Edward,"  said  T,  has  it  come  to  this — 
must  we  fight — we,  who  have  known  each  other 
•0  long— loved  each  other  so  doarly— and  for 
such  a  cause  i  Is  there  no  way  of.  settling  this 
unhappy  difference  ?" 

Edward's  countenance  was  ^zed  and  unre- 
lentmpf.  * 

"  Sir,**  said  he,  coldly,  If  you  choo?e  to 
npelogise  for  your  unhandsome  conduct  last  eve- 
nmg,l  may  receive  your  apology,  and  let  the 
hmnnesa  fo  no  fbrtbor.'* 

I  folt  provoked,  but  kept  down  the  engry  re- 
ply ^hat  rose  to  my  lips. 

**  Bdward,**  said  i,  "  you  have  grossly  insult- 
ed me— etmcki  me— if  you  will  ask  paidon  fur 
that  outrage,  I  will  willingly  apologise  ibr  any 
provocetion  1  may  have  given  you.** 

He  intemiptaa  mi ; 
The  blew  was  deserved,  sirs  dosirved  by 
your  insolent  sneering  and  mean  eondnd.  I  will 
not  apologize  for  that." 

•*  Edward,"  said  I,  **  You  wrong  me.  You 
encroach  too  far— by  Heaven!  too  far— the 
crushed  worm  will  turn.  And  yet  I  cannot — I 
cannot  malie  up  mjr  mind  (o  fire  at  my  old  com- 


M  D^._  it,'*  said  Edward,  with  a  saeer,  tam- 
ing to  hia  second,  **  i  believe  the  man's  afraid.** 
litis  wta  enoof  h. 

'« Take  year  oUnd,**  said  1,  siomly,  "end yen 

shall  see.*' 

The  ground  was  measurod--we  took  our 

places,  back  to  back — the  word  was  given— 
"Wheel  and  fire!" — I  obeyed  mechanically — 
raised  my  pistol — I  am  sure  1  took  no  aim — but 
my  hand  was  firm — I  fired;  and  the  next  moment 
beheld  Edward  spring  from  tho  ground — quiver 
— and  fall.  The  ball  had  eoterod  his  side.  I 
went  up  to  him.  He  had  jnst  thne  to  Ibvlter 
out  

I  am  dying — I  have  brought  this  on  myself. 
Charles — my  dear  Charles — make  your  escape.** 
Ho  gasped,  end  died.   I  stood  over  him  till  I 
was  urged  ofT.    I  saw  his  body  conveyed  to  the 
next  inn;  when  the  seconds  thought  me  riding 
off  with  speed.  1  secreted  myself  to  give  one 
last  look  at  the  remains  of  my  friend.   BoC  self 
preservation  impelled  me,  and  I  went  away.  I 
travel  lad  through  the  country;  I  visited  every 
place  of  note;  I  have  been  in  every  metropolis  in 
the  United  Slates;  I  have  been  m  the  best  and 
the  gayest  society;  I  have  entered  into  scenes  of 
high  dissipation:  I  have  made  one  of  every  fes- 
tive celebration  of  any  importance;— but  I  never 
can  forget  my  friend's  lost  look — the  impjesaioti 
will  never  wear  off — in  the  festal  hour,  the  hgure 
of  Bdward  G  bleedinf  ;  with  his  connle- 

nance  of  agony;  will  rise  before  me.  I  hear  bis 
last  words;  I  behold  him  sti^ening  in  death.  He 
is  with  me  when  alone  ;  he  is  with  me  in  my 
dreams;  I  fly  to  company  and  amnsement,  but  be 
is  with  me  there — he  follows  me  with  equal  step 
— I  cannot  fly  from  myself,  and  his  image  is  a 
portion  of  my  being— ne— no— ^no— I  never 
shall  forget  him.'* 

He  slopped,  and  leaned  hia  head  on  the  table. 
*•  Now,"^sat3^he,  ''now  can  you  wonder  at 
my  deportment  ?" 

I  was  too  much  eflected  %9  reply.  He  con- 
tinued— . 

*'I  lead  a  wretched,  wandering,  nnsettled 

life.  I  have  no  spirits  to  enjoy  any  thing.  I  feel 
an  unwillingness  to  engage  in  any  active  em- 
ployment; and  I  take  a  morbid  satislactiou  in 
resigning  myself  with  perfect  inertness  to  the 
vagaries  of  my  own  gloomy  fancy.  My  mind 
cannet  exert  itself  evon  upon  those  subjects  of 
which  it  was  most  fond,  and  with  which  it  hae 
been  most  fanfiliar.  I  am  in  n  mental  lethargy. 
My  mind  has  lost  its  grasp.  I  read,  without 
pleasure.  I  think,  without  improvement.  My 
nerves  ere  unstrung,  and  I  someiimes  think  my 
memory  Tiils — on  all  subjects  but  one — one, 
stamped  with  indelible,  with  burning  characters 
on  my  heart  and  brain.  I  ought  to  return  home 
— to  my  parents— to  my  profeamon.  Bet  as  yet 
I  cannot." 

He  ceased.    I  sat  a  few  minutes;  I  could  not 
conceal  my  a(0tation.   I  was  grieved  to  see  him 

thus,  but  knew  that  the  voice  of  consolation  or 
any  cold  reasoning  would  only  prove  offensive  to 
him  in  his  present  state  of  romd.   i  took  out  my* 
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wUki  it  mm  «e«r  toil.  I  ploaM  tktt  I  had 

•om«  p«p«»  to  attend  to  before  f  went  to  bed; 
4Dd  nm  to  depart.    He  took  my  hand — 

<*Ftrowell,"  said  he,  **  if  I  can,  I  will  make 
op  my  mind  to  retarn  home  in  the  neil  packet." 

I  whispered  something  of  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  time,  and  the  solace  of  home,  aweet 
iMNMt  Olid  frioiMh  moet  dotr  to  tho  woooded 
heart.    He  sighed,  and  wrung  my  hand. 

"Farewell,"  said  he,  "come  and  see  me  often. 
Do  not  wait  for  the  ceremony  of  a  return  of 
vMla.  Between  you  and  I  th«t  otronooy  noy 
now,  I  think,  be  M-ell  spared.'* 

I  bade  him  good  night,  and  departed.  I  saw 
him  hot  twice  tfterwnrde.  Ho  engaged  a  pas- 
Mgo  to  the  East  Indies,  and  from  thence  he  was 
to  return  to  his  native  land.  By  this  time  I  hops' 
he  if  with  his  family,  and  happier  than  he  was 
when  I  took  leave  of  bin  on  board  tbo  **  Aehkl- 
Im,"  bomid  for  Conton. 

J.  B.  S. 


All  ACCOVIIT  OF  THB  GREAT  FLOOD 

OF  AUGUST,  1829, 

IN    TKS    PROVIIfCS    or    MOftAT,    AMD  AO' 
lOINIirG  SISTRICTS. 

"Nothing  can  convoy  an  idea  of  the  violence 
and  velocity  of  the  water  that  shot  away  from 
the  whirling  sea  above  the  cliHa.  It  was  scarce- 
ly poasibla  to  foHow  with  tbo  oyo  tho  trees  and 
wrecks  ihat  floated  like  straws  on  its  surface. — 
The  force  was  as  much  more  than  that  of  a  rag- 
ing ocean  as  gunpowder  ignited  within  the  con- 
fined tube  of  a  cannon  is  more  terribly  powerful 
than  the  same  material  when  suffered  to  ex- 
plode on  the  open  ground.  I  was  particularly 
atraek  hero  with  or  oxample  of  tho  fact,  that 
trees  exposed  to  occasional  struggles  with  tor- 
rents, instinctively  prepare  themselves  to  resist 
them.  I  observed  ono  tall  ash,  growing  a  little 
way  above  Randolph's  Bridge,  covocod  to  at 
least  four-fifths  of  its  height.  It  was  broken 
over  at  lust,  but,  having  been  taught  by  experi- 
oneo  to  resist  tho  action  of  water,  tt  waa  not  rent 
away,  whilst  all  those  which  had  never  been  vi- 
sited by  fioods  before  were  torn  up  like  weeds'. 
Before  i  left  this  spot  I  saw  one  of  the  under- 
gardeners  wade  into  the  water  as  it  had  begim 
to  ebb  on  the  haugh,  and,  with  his  umbrella, 
drive  aahore  and  capture  a  fine  salmon,  ai  an 
etevaihn  of  fifty  feet  above  fhe  er^ory  tevei 
of  the  Findhorn." 

Among  the  incidents,  where  the  inhabitants 
were  rescued  by  the  bravery  of  their  neighbours 
from  bouses  surrounded  by  tho  waters,  and  mo- 
mentarily yielding  to  their  force— we  find  the 
following: — 

** After  landing  the  Coinini,  the  next  honee  of 
the  hamlet  the  boat  went  to  was  that  of  Widow 
Speediman,  an  old  bedrid  woman,  with  whom 
resided  her  niece,  Isabella  Morrison,  an  elderly 
poteen.  One  of  the  walls  of  this  bouse  was 
gone  and  the  roof  waa  only  kept  up  by  resting 
on  a  wooden-boarded  bed.  Here  those  in  the 
boot  beheld  a  niost  harrowing  spectacle.  Up 
to 'the  nook  in  water  sat  the  aiecct  scarcely  fen- 


sibto,  e'ed  iapportiiif  what  wes  now  the  died 

body  of  her  aunt,  with  the  livid  and  distorted 
countenance  of  the  old  woman  raised  up  before 
her.  The  atory  will  be  beat  told  in  her  own 
words,- thoegh  at  tho  risk  of  eome  prolizitj. 

*It  was  about  8  o'clock,  an*  my  annty  in-her 
bed,  fan  I  says  till  her,  aunty,  the  waters  are 
cumin'  shoot's;  an'  1  had  hardly  spoken  fan  they 
wur  at  my  back.  *Oang  to  my  kist,'  says  she  to 
me,  'and  tak  oot  some  things  that  are  to  be  pit 
aboot  me  fan  I'm  dead.^  i  had  hardly  tuklien 
oot  the  class  fan  the  kist  was  floated  bodaUe 
through  the  hoos.  *Gie  me  a  baud  o'  ^ur  hand. 
Bell,'  says  my  aunty,  *an  I'll  try  an'  helpye  into 
the  bed.*    'Ye're  nae  tit  to  help  me,'  says  I, 
•ril  tak  a  baud  o*  the  etoop  o>  the  bed.*  And 
sae  I  got  in.  I  think  we  war  strugglin'  i*  the  bed 
for  aboot  twa  hours;  and  the  vvater  floatit  up  tbo 
cauf.bed,  and  she  lyin'  on*t. '  Syne  I  tried  to 
keep  her  up,  an'  I  took  a  baud  o'  her  shift  to 
try  to  keep  her  life  in.    But  the  waters  war  ay 
growin'.    At  last  I  got  her  up  wi'  ae  hauQ  to 
my  breast,  and  hod  a  baud  o*  the  post  o*  tho 
bed  wi'  the  ither.    An'  there  wuz  ao  jaw  o'  the 
water  that  cam'  op  to  my  breest,  an'  anither 
jaw  cam*  and  fappit  my  aunty  oot  o'  my  airms. 
'Oh!  Bell,  I'm  ganet'  says  she,  and  the  watere 
ju^t  chok  t  her.    It  wuz  a  dreadfu'  sight  to  see 
her!  That  wuz  the  fight  and  struggle  she  had 
for  life!  Wilim'  was  she  to  save  that!  An'  her 


your  honour!  hoo  she  fought 


wi* 


that 


haun' 

haun'!  It  wad  hae  drawn  tears  o'  pity  free  a 
heathen.  An'  then  I  had  a  dreadfu*  spekala*  , 
tion  for  my  ain  life,  an'  I  eanna  tell  the  consee- 
derablo  moments  I  was  doon  in  the  water,  an* 
my  aunty  abeen  me.  The  strength  o'  the  waters 
at  last  brak  the  bed,  an*  I  got  to  the  tap  o'l; 
an'  a  dreadfu'  jaw  knockit  my  head  to  the  bed- 
post; an'  I  wuz  for  some  time  oot  o'  my  senses. 
It  was  surely  the  death-grip  I  had  o'  the  post; 
an*  surely  it  wuz  the  Lord  that  wattkened  me, 
for  the  dead  sleep  had  cum'd  on  me,  an'  I  wud 
hae  faun,  and  been  droont  in  the  waters  I  After 
I  cam*  to  mysel*  a  wee,  I  feelt  something  at  my 
fit,  an'  I  saye  to  mysel',  this  is  my  aunty's  head 
that  the  waters  hae  torn  aff!  I  feelt  wi'  my 
hann',  an'  tuk  baud  o't  wi'  fear  an'  trumlin'; 
and  thankfii*  was  I  fan  I  fuund  it  to  be  naething 
but  a  droon't  hen!  Aweel,  I  climbed  up,  an'  got 
a  baud  o'  the  cupple,  an'  my  fit  on  the  tap  o* 
the  wa',  an*  susteened  mysel*  that  way  frae  maj 
be  aboot  half-past  l^n  that  night  till  three  next 
afterneen.  I  suppose  it  wuz  twelve  o'clock  o* 
the  day  before  I  saw  my  aunty  again,  after  we 
had  gane  doon  the  githor,  ao*tho  dreadfu'  ocean 
aboot  huz,  just  like  a  roarin'  sea.  She  waa  left 
on  a  bank  o'  sand,  leanin*  on  her  side,  and  her 
month  wae  fou'  o*  sen*.  Fook  wondered  I  didna 
dee  o*  canld  an'  hunger;  hot  baith  cauld  an*  hun- 
ger ware  unkent  by  me,  wi'  the  terrification  I 
weiia  wi'  the  roarin'  o'  the  waters  aboot  roe. 
Lord  save  me!*  Tho  corpse  of  tho  poor  old  wo- 
man  Speediman  was  put  into  a  cart,  together 
with  her  niece.  Bell,  whose  state  of  exhaustion 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  diffioolt  to  toll  wlueli 
Wiethe  livjBg,  aed  which  the  dead,  body  *  •  • 
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**  At  a  place  called  Fosse,  immediatoly  above 

the  hill  of  Birnie,  there  ia  an  ancient  courae  of 
the  Lossie,  by  wkicb  it  roiut  have  once  run  down 
through  a  totelly  diflbrtnt  Ifoe  of  country  from 

that  which  it  now  waters.    Its  modern  level  is 
•     considerably  below  the  mouth  of  this.    But,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  Alexander  Barr,  bishop 
of  Moray,  had  a  plan  for  restoring  it  to  thia 
channel,  in  order  to  relieve  the  valuable  lands 
of  the  church  from  its  troublesome  inroads.  Bir- 
nie was  the  first  episcopal  seat  of  the  bishopric 
of  Moray.    The  sanctity  of  the  old  church  is  so 
great  thai  it  is  common  to  send  from  great  dis- 
tances to  ask  the  prayers  of  its  congregation  for 
people  in  extremity.    The  popular  saving  is,  'If 
a  man  be  ill,  let  him  be  prayed  for  in  the  kirk 
of  Biroie,  which  will  either  end  him  or  mend 
him/  There  is  a  beautiful  Saxon  arch  in  the 
interior,  and  a  very  ancient  stone  font.    But  the 
most  curious  piece  of  antiquity  is  the  Ronnell 
bell  of  Birnie,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Rome  by  the  Hrst  bishop.    It  it  about  eighteen 
inches  iiigh,  by  six  inches  one  tvay,  and  four 
inches  the  other,  at  the  mouth.   Its  shape  an> 
gular,  and  joined  at  the  sides  wilh  nails.   It  has 
a  handle  at  the  top,  and  no  tongue  remaining. 
Its  metal  eccms  to  be  bronze;  but  the  popular 
tradition  is,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  silver 
ill  it.   I  think  I  have  seen  bells  resembling  it, 
used  in  religious  processions  in  Italy." 

Speaking  of  the  river  Dulnan,  we  have  a  si- 
milar illustration  (not  of  Mtiquitles,  but)  of  an 
old  Cateran  affair. 

"Near  the  hamlet  of  Carr,  on  the  right  bank, 
a  slate  rock  has  been  laid  bare,  which,  if  pro- 
perly wrought,  might  turn  out  to  some  account. 
About  150  yards  to  the  westward  of  the  houses, 
there  is  a  small  patch  of  land  surrounded  by  a 
fear  stunted  birches,  called  Croft-na-croich,  or 
(he  Gallows  Croft,  having  the  following  story 
attached  to  it : — Near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  lived  a  certain  notorious  free- 
booter, a  native  of  Lochaber,  of  the  name  of 
Cameron,  but  who  was  better  known  by  his  cog- 
nomen of  Padrig  Mac-an-Ts'agairt,  I'eter  the 
Priest's  son.  .Numerous  were  the  creachs,  or 
robberies  of  cattle  on  the  great  scale,  driven  by 
him  from  Strathspey.    But  he  did  not  confine 
his  depredations  to  that  country;  for,  some  time 
between  the  years  1690  and  1695,  he  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  cattle  from  the  rich  pastures 
of  the  Aird,  the  territory  of  the  Frascrs.  That 
^le  might  put  his  pursuers  on  a  wrong  scent,  he 
did  not  go  directly  towards  Lochaber,  but,  cross^ 
ing  the  river  Ness  at  Lochend,.  he  struck  over 
the  mountains  of  Strathnairn  iHnd  Stralhder — 
and  ultimately  encamped  behind  a  hill  above 
Duthel,  called,  from  a  copious  spring  on  its  sum- 
mit, Cairn-an-Sh'uaran,  or  tho  Well  Hill.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  the  eeiebrat- 
ed  Simon,  Lord  Lovat«  then  chief  of  the  Fra- 
sers,  discovered  his  track,  and  despatched  a  spe- 
cial messenger  to  his  father-in-law,  Sir  Ludo- 
vick  Grant,  of  Grant,  begging  his  aid  in  appre- 
hending Mac-an-T'sagairt  and  recovering  the 
cattle.  It  so  happeoei  that  there  lived  at  thia 


time  on  the  U&td  (^Oraat's  ground  a  man  also 
called  Cameron,  surnamed  Mugach-more,  of 
great  strength  and  undaunted  courage:  he  had 
six  sons,  and  a  stepson,  whom  hie  wm,  former^ 

ly  a  woman  of  light  character,  had  before  her 
marriage  with  Mugach;  and  as  they  were  all 
brave.  Sir  Ludovick  applied  to  them  to  under- 
take the  recapture  of  the  cattle.    Sir  Ludovick 
was  not  mistaken  in  his  man.    The  Mugach  no 
sooner  received  his  orders  than  he  armed  him- 
eelf  and  his  little  band  and  went  in  quest  of  the 
freebooter,  whom  he  found  in  the  act  of  cooking 
a  dinner  from  part  of  the  spoil.    The  Mugach 
called  on  Padrig  and  his  men  to  surrender;  and 
they,  though  numerous, dreading  the  well-known 
prowess  of  their  adversary,  fled  to  the  opposita 
hills,  their  chief  threatening  bloody  vengeance 
as  he  VTfint,  The  Mugach  drove  the  cattle  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  watched  them  there  till 
their  owners  came  to  recover  them.  Padrig 
Mac-an-Ts'agairt  did  not  utter  his  threats  with- 
out the  fullest  intention  of  carrying  them  into 
elTect.    In  the  latter  end  of  the  following  spring 
he  visited  Strathspey  with  a  strong  party ,^  and 
waylaid  the  Mug«ich,  as  be  and  his  sons  were 
returning  from  working  at  a  small  patch  of  land 
he  had  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile 
above  his  house.  Mac-an-Ts'agairt  and  his  party 
concealed  themselves  in  a  thick  covert  of  under- 
wood, through  which  they  knew  that  the  Mu- 
gach and  his  sons  must  pass;  but  seeing  their 
intended  vtettnw  veil  armed,  the  cowardly  as- 
sassins lay  still  in  their  hiding-place  and  allowed 
them  to  pass,  wilh  the  intention  of  taking  k 
more  favourable  opportunity  for  their  purpose. 

That  very  night  they  surprised  and  murdered 
two  of  the  sons,  who,  being  married,  lived  in  se- 
parate houses,  at  some  distance  from  their  fa- 
ther's; and  having  thus  executed  so  much  of 
their  diabolical  purpose,  they  surrounded  the 
Mugach's  cottage.    No  sooner  was  his  dwelling 
attacked,  than  the  brave  Mugach,  immediately 
guessing  who  the  assailants  were,  made  the  best 
arrangements  for  defence  that  time  and  circum- 
stances permitted.    Tho  door  was  the  first  point 
attempted;  but  it  was  strong,  and  he  and  his 
four  sons  placed  themselves  behind  it,  determin- 
ed to  do  bloody  execution  the  moment  it  should 
be  forced.    Whilst  thus  engaged,  the  Mugach 
was  startled  by  a  noise  above  the  racers,  and, 
looking  up,  he  perceived,  in  the  obscurity,  the 
figure  of  a  man  half  through  a  hole  in  the  wat- 
tled roof.   Kager  to  despatch  his  foe  as  he  en- 
tered, be  sprang  upon  a  table,  plunged  hto  sword 
into  his  body,  and  down  fell — his  »tep-soal 
whom  he  had  ever  loved  and  cherished  as  one 
of  his  own  children.    The  youth  had  been  cut- 
tmg  his  way  through  the  roof,  with  the  inten* 
tion  of  attacking  Padrig  from  above,  and  so  cre- 
ating a  diversion  in  favour  of  those  who  were 
defhnding  the  door.   The  brave  young  man  liv- 
ed no  longer  than  to  say,  with  a  faint  voice, 
'Dear  father,  1  fear  you  have  killed  me!*    For  a 
moment  the  Mugach  stood  petrified  with  horror 
and  grief— hot  rage  soon  usurped  the  place  of 
botli.  *  Let  me  open  the  door!'  he  cried,  *  an^ 
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re.venge  his  death,  by  drenching  tny  sword  in  the 
'  blood  of  tho  villftin!*  His  sons  clung  around  him 
to  prevent  what  they  conceived  to  be  madness, 
and  a  strong  struggle  ensued  between  desperate 
bravery  and  filial  duty;  whilst  the  Mugach's  wife 
stood  gaiiog  on  the  corpso  of  her  Gnt-born  son 
in  an  agony  of  contending  passions,  being  igno- 
rant, from  all  »be  had  witnessed,  but  that  the 
young  man*!  deftth  h«d  boen  witftally  wrought  by 
her  husband.  *  Hast  thou  forgotten  our  former 
days  of  dalliance?'  cried  the  wily  Padrig,  who 
saw  the  whole  scene  through  a  crevico  in  the 
door—*  how  often  hatt  thou  undone  thy  door  to 
me  when  I  came  on  an  errand  of  love;  and  wilt 
thou  not  open  it  now  to  give  ine  way  to  punish 
him  who  baa  hot  this  moment  ao  foully  alain  thy 
beloved  aoal*  Ancient  recollections  and  preaent 
affliction  conspired  to  twist  her  to  his  purpose. 

The  struggle  and  altercation  between  the  Mu- 
gaeh  and  hia  aona  atili  coatiniMd.  A  ftwny  i«z- 
ed  OB  the  unhappy  woman.    She  flew  to  the 
door — undid  the  bolt — and  Padrij;  and  his  assas- 
sins rushed  in.  The  infuriated  Mugach  no  soon- 
er beheld  his  enemy  enter,  than  he  aprang  at 
him  like  a  tiger,  grasped  him  by  the  throat,  and 
dashed  him  to  the  ground.    Already  was  his  vi- 
g9rona  aword-arm  arawn  back,  and  hia  broad 
claymore  was  about  to  find  a  passage  to  the  trai- 
tor's heart,  when  his  faithless  wife,  coming  be- 
hind him,  threw  over  it  a  large  canvass  winnow- 
ing  sheet,  and,  before  be  ooold  eztrioate  the 
blade  from  the  numerous  folds,  Padrig's  weapon 
waa  reeking  in  the  beat  heart's  blood  of  the 
braToat  highlander.that  Strathspey  could  boast 
of.    His  four  aona,  who  had  witnessed  their  mo- 
ther's treachery,  were  paralysed.    The  unfortu- 
nate woman  herself,  too,  stood  stupified  and  ap- 
palled:  but  ahe  waa  quiekly  reealled  to  her  ten- 
ses by  the  active  clash  ef  the  swords  of  Padrig 
and  his  men.    **  Oh,  my  sons!  my  sons!"  she 
cried — <  spare  my  boysl'  But  the  tempter  need- 
ed her  servioee  no  longer — ahe  had  done  his 
work.    She  was  spurned  to  the  ground,  and 
trampled  under  foot,  by  those  who  soon  strew- 
ed the  bloody  floor  atoimd  her  with  the  lifeleae 
corpses  of  her  brave  sons.    Exulting  in  the  full 
success  of  this  e.xpedition  of  vengeance,  Mac-an- 
Te'agairt  beheaded  the  bodies,  and  piled  the 
heads  in  a  heap  on  an  oblong  hill,  that  runs  pa- 
rallel  to  the  road,  on  the  east  side  of  Carr 
Bridge,  from  which  it  ia  called  Tom-nan-Cean, 
'  the  Hill  of  the  Heads.  Scarcely  waa  he  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger,  when  his  butchery  was 
known  at  Castle  Grant,  and  Sir  Ludovick  imme- 
diately offered  a  great  reward  for  his  apprehen- 
sion; but  Padrig,  who  had  antieipated  aome  mieh 
tiling,  fled  to  Ireland,  where  he  remained  for  se- 
ven years.    But  the  restlessness  of  the  murderer 
IB  well  known,  and  Padrig  felt  it  in  all  its  hor> 
rors.    Leaving  hie  Iriah  retreat,  he  returned  to 
Lochaber.    By  a  strange  accident,  a  certain 
JVIungo  Urant  of  Muckrach  having  bad  his  cat- 
tle end  honea  tarried  away  by  some  thieves  from 
that  quarter,  peiaued  them  hot  foot,  recoved 
them,  and  was  on  his  way  returning  with  them, 
when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  met  Padrig  Mac- 


an-Ts'agairt  quite  alone,  in  a  narrow  paias,  on 
the  hordera  of  hia'  native  country.  Mnngo  in- 
atantly  seized  and  made  a  prisoner  of  him.  But 
his  progress  with  his  beasts  was  tedious;  and  as 
he  wa?  entering  Strathspey  at  Lag-na-CAiUich, 
about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Aviemore,  be 
espied  twelve  desperate  men,  who,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  hia  slow  march,  had  crossed  the  hiIJa 
to  gain  the  paaa  before  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  Padrig.  But  Mungo  waa  not  to  be  * 
daunted.  Seeing  them  occupying  the  road  in 
his  front,  he  grasped  his  prisoner  «vith  one  hand, 
and  brandishing  his  dirk  with  the  other,  he  ad- 
vanced in  the  midst  of  his  people  and  animals, 
swearing  potently,  that  the  first  motion  at  an  at- 
tempt at  rescue  by  any  one  of  them,  ahould  be 
the  signal  for  his  dirk  to  drink  the  lifo*a  blood  ef 
Padrig  Mac  an-Ts'agairt.  They  were  so  inti- 
midated by  his  boldness,  that  they  allowed  him 
to  paas  without  aaaantt,  and  left  their  <Uend  to 
his  fate.  Padrig  wag  forthwith  carried  to  Cas- 
tle Grant.  But  the  remembrance  of  the  Mu- 
gach*s  murder  had  been  by  this  time  much  ob- 
literated by  many  events  little  less  strange;  ind 
the  laird,  unwilling  to  be  troubled  with  the  mat* 
ter,  ordered  Mango  and  his  prisoner  away.  Dis- 
appointed and  mortified,  Mungo  and  Us  party 
were  returning  with  their  felon-captive,  discuss- 
ing, as  they  went,  what  they  had  best  do  with 
him.  *  A  fine  reward  wo  have  had  for  all  our 
trouble!' said  one.  *  The  laird  may  catch  the 
next  thief  her's  naneset,  for  Donald!' said  an- 
other.   'Let's  turn  him  loose!' said  a  third.— « 

*  Ay,  ay,'  said  a  fourth,  *  what  for  wud  we  be 
plf^ptlngeaiaels  more  wi'  him!'  *Ye8,  yes!  brave, 
generous  men!*  said  Padrig  Mac-an-Ts'agairt, 
roused  by  a  sudden  hope  of  life  from  the  moedj 
dream  of  the  gallowa>tree,  in  whieh  he  had  been 
plunged,  whilst  he  was  courting  his  mournful 
muse  to  compose  his  own  lament,  that  he  might 
die  with  an  e0ect  striking  as  all  the  events  of 
his  life  had  been;  *yee,  brave  men!  freeoM  flNNH 
these  bonds!  it  is  unworthy  of  Strathspey-men, 
— it  is  unworthy  of  Grants  to  triumph  over  a 
fallen  foe  I  Theae  whom  1  killed  were  ne  clana- 
men  of  thine,  but  recreant  Canerons,  who  be- 
trayed a  Cameron!  Let  me  go  free,  and  that  re- 
ward of  which  you  have  been  disappointed  shall 
be  quadrupled  for  aparing  my  life!'  Sueh  werda 
as  these,  operating  on  minds  so  much  prepared 
to  receive  them  favourably,  had  well  nigh  work- 
ed their  purpoae.  But,  *Not*  aaid  Mnekineh 
rtemiy,  *  it  ahall  never  be  said  that  a  mardenv 
escaped  from  my  hands.  Besides,  it  was  just  so 
that  he  fairly  spake  the  Mugach's  false  wife.-— 
But  did  he  apare  her  aena  on  that  aeeoont?  If 
ye  let  him  go,  my  men,  the  fate  of  the  Mugach 
may  be  ours;  for  what  bravery  can  stand  against 
treachery  and  assassination?*  This  opened  an 
entirely  new  view  of  the  question  to  Padrig*a 
rude  guards;  and  the  result  of  the  conference 
was,  that  thev  resolved  to  take  him  to  Inver- 
ness,  and  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  aherift  At 
they  were  pursuing  their  way  up  the  south  aide 
of  the  river  Dulnan,  the  hill  of  Tom  nan-cean 
appeared  on  that  opposite  to  them.   At  eight  of 
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it  th«  whole  circurostancei  of  Padrig's  atrocious 
dead  came  freah  into  their  minda.  It  aeemed  to 
cry  mi  them  for  joiliee,  m4,  with  one  impalae, 

thaj  ahouted  out,  '  Let  him  die  on  the  spot 
where  be  did  the  bloody  acti'  Witboat  a  mo> 
ment'a  farther  delay,  they  reaolvod  to  eze- 
colo  their  new  resolution.  But  on  their  way 
acroaa  the  plain,  they  happened  to  observe  a 
large  fir>tree,  with  a  thick  horizontal  branch 
growing  at  right  englee  from  the  trank*  end  of 
a  aufficient  height  from  the  ground  to  suit  their 
pnrpoae;  and,  doubting  if  they  might  (ind  ao  eon 
venient  a  gallov^a  where  they  were  going,  they 
at  once  determined  thnthere  Padrigahould  finiah 
his  mortal  career.  The  neighboring  birch  thicket 
BuppUed  them  with  materials  for  making  a  withe; 
ui4>  wbilit  thoy  worn  twiating  it,  Padrig  burst 
forth  in  a  flood  of  Onolio  verso,  which  hia  mind 
had  been  accumulating  by  the  way.  His  song, 
and  the  twig  rope  that  was  to  terminate  bis  ez 
iafonoOy  wore  spun  out  and  finished  at  the  aame 
moment,  and  be  waa  instantly  elevated  to  a 
height  equally  i>eyond  hia  ambition  and  his 
hopea.  No  one  woold  toneh  hie  body,  eo  it  hang 
swinging  in  the  wind  for  some  twelve  inontha  or 
more  after  his  execution;  and,  much  as  he  had 
been  feared  when  alive,  he  was  infinitely  more  a 
cause  of  terror  nowthat  he  ween  lifeless  corpse. 
None  dared  to  approach  that  part  of  the  heath 


after  it  waa  dark;  but  in  day-light  people  were 
bolder.  The  aehooUboye  of  Duthel,  who,  like 
the  frogs  in  the  fable,  gradually  began  to  have 
less  and  less  apprehension  for  him,  actually  brag- 
ged one  another  on  so  far  one  day,  that  they 
voBfmed  to  pelt  htae  with  atonea.  A  aon  of  Del- 
rachney,  who  happened  to  aim  better  than  tbe 
reat,  atroch  the  birchen  withe,  by  thia  time  be* 
cofM'rottM,  eevorad  ft,  and  down  caoM  the 
waated  body  with  a  terrible  eraab.  As  the  cauao 
of  its  descent  was  hardly  perceptible  to  any  of 
them,  the  terrified  boya  ran  ofi*,  filled  with  the 
horrible  belief  that  the  much-dreaded  Ptedrig 
was  pursuing  them.  So  impressed  was  poor 
young  Delracbney  with  thia  idea,  that,  through 
terror  and  haeto,  ho  bnrrt  a  blood-veeeel,  and 
died  in  two  hours  afterwards.  Padrig's  bones 
were  buried  about  one  hundred  yards  to  the 
north  ef  the  bridge  of  Carr;  but,  aa  if  they  were 
doomed  nerer  to  have  rent,  the  grave  waa  oat 
through  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the 
present  U^hland  road  was  made;  and  they  were 
i^tamd  immediately  behind  the  inn  garden. — 
Shoald  aniy  idlers,  who  may  wander  after  dusk 
along  the  road  leading  by  the  base  of  tbe  Tom- 
nan>cean,  aee  strange  sights  cross  his  path,  let 
hiM  recall  the  etory  I  have  narrated,  and  It  may 
furnish  him  witheonMOiplanatio&of  whathobo> 
heldf.*' 

DEM'H. 

Ha  is  a  good  fellow  and  keeps  open  bonte, 
A  Ihomaadthonsaiid  ways  lead  to  bis  gate, 
Te  hit  wide-mouthed  porch;  when  nigitarallfl 
Hath  but  one  Itltie,  little  wicket  through. 
VVe  wiag  ourcelvcs  into  this  wretched  world. 
To  uala  aad  weep,  aaelaiflii,  to  enrsa  and  rail. 
To  fiet  aai  tea  the  Mesb  end  sbile  the  eetth. 
Aside  new.— JtfSnvtoa.— The  Mo/woatcnl. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  TIME. 

The  aotfcl  of  time  being  commisaioned  by  tbe 
Snpreme  Governor  of  tiie  world,  made  procla- 
mation that  ho  had  a  hundrod  flioiisnnd  years  of 
additional  life  to  bestow  on  the  iohabitaQti  of  tbe 
earth.  His  tmropet  eohoed  far  and  wide,  pcsie- 
trating  the  cities,  the  valleys,  the  mountains,  and 
reaching  the  uttermost  extremes  of  tbe  universe* 
Tbe  people  flocked  eagerly  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  to  pnfcr  their  claims  to  a  portion  of  the 
beneficent  gift;  but  it  was  surprising  to  see  that 
the  crowd  consisted  of  the  aged  alone.  The  chil- 
(Iren  were  enjoyinfj  tlicir  youthful  sports,  and 
paid  no  attentjonto  the  proclamation;  tbe  youths 
and  maidens  were  wandering  in  the  labyrinths 
of  love;  and  the  men  and  nomen  of  a  middle 
s^e  were  too  much  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
lire  to  think  on  death. 

The  first  who  j) referred  his  petition  for  a  few 
additional  years,  was  an  old  man  of  foor-acore 
and  upwaixls.  bent  almost  doublewith  age. 

"Thou  doubtless  wishest  to  live  a  little  longer 
for  tbe  sake  of  thy  children,  and  the  companions 
of  thv  youth?"  said  the  angel. 

"Alas!"  cried  the  old  man,  "they  arc  aU  dead." 
**Thou  art  in  possession  of  wealth  and  honors?" 
**Alas,  no!  I  nare  lost  my  good  name,  and  am 
miserably  poor.    Yel  I  wish  to  live  till  I  am  an 
hundred,  and  enjoy  life  yet  a  little  longer." 

The  angel  bestowed  upon  him  the  privilj^  of 
living  an  hundred  years,  and  he  went  on  fau  way 
rejoicing  and  trembling. 

The  next  applicant  for  lengthened  years,  was 
a  feeble  old  man,  who  was  carried  in  a  litter. — 
When  he  had  preferred  his  request,  the  magA 
replied — 

"I  understand.  Thou  art  enamoured  of  tbe 
charms  of  woman,  of  the  beauties  of  the  earth, 
the  waters,  and  the  skies,  and  wishest  to  behold 
them  yel  a  few  years  more?" 
"I  am  blind  these  ten  years,"  said  the  old  man. 
"Thou  art  delighted  with  the  music  of  the 
birds,  and  murmuring  of  the  waters,  the'echoes 
of  tlie  mountains,  ancTall  the  harmonics  of  the 
universe,  and  wishest  to  hear  them  a  little  luu- 
ger?" 

"I  am  deaf,  and  scarcely  hear  the  sound  of 

thy  trumpet." 
**Thoa  art  fond  of  the  delicacies  of  food?" 

"Ala'^!  my  feehle  fierillh  will  not  permit  of 
such  indulgencies.  I  have  lived  on  luilk  and 
cmsts  of  bread  these  seven  years  past,  and  more. 
1  am  a  miserable,  sickly  old  man." 

"And  stiU  thou  wishest  to  lengthen  out  thy 
miseries.  What  pleasure  doest  uiou  enjoy  in 
this  life'" 

'The  pleasure  of  living,"  said  the  old  man; 
and  tiie  a  ngel  granted  him  a  few  years  more. 

The  third  who  approached  the  footstool  of  the 
angel,  was  a  decrepit  female,  almost  bent  to  the 
eartii,  and  treroblmg  with  a  palsy.  Her  teetb 
were  gone — her  eyes  buried  deep  in  tlirir  dark 
blue  sockets— her  cheek  hollow  and  deshless, 
and  she  could  hardly  prefer  her  request^  ^  an 
incessant  cough,  which  drowned  her  voice,  and 
almost  choked  her. 

am  come,,"  said  she,''tobega  Boore<^  years, 
that  I  may  wyoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  cy- 
press trees  I  have  planted  over  tbe  graves  of  my 
I  ooaband,  my  chiloren,  my  grand«cliildren,  and  • 
■  the  rett  of  my  dear  rdatires,  spring  up  and  flon- 
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risb  before  I  die*  I  am  bereft  of  all  that  were 
nenr  tod  dear  to  me;  I  stand  alooe  in  the  world, 
yrHh  BO  one  to  speak  for  mc;  I  beseech  tiwe,  Oh! 
benflfioent  angel,  to  grant  my  request!" 

**Thoaeh  I  grant  tbee  lengthened  days,  I  cannot 
remoYc  thy  infirmities  and  sufferings.  They  will 
iacrease  upon  thoe,"  answered  the  angeL 

**I  care  not,  sinocr  I  sinll  knoir  Itoy  cannot 
kill  me  before  my  time." 

**Take  thy  wish,"  said  the  angel,  smiling;  ''go 
and  be  happy." 

"Strange!"  cried  a  Icarnrd  man,  who  had  come 
to  ^tition  fur  a  few  years,  to  complete  an  expla- 
nation  of  tfic  apocalypse,  and  had  witnessed^tfie 
scene.  "Strange,"  cried  bio,  curling  his  lip  in 
scorn,  "that  the  most  heiplesas  and  miserable  of 
linman  beings  shoold  still  ooret  a  life  dlrested  of 
all  its  enjoyments!" 

"Silence,  fool,"  replied  the  angel,  in  a  voice  of 
ineffkble  contempt;  "it  rather  becooies  thee,  ig- 
norant mnrtul,  to  adore  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, which  hath  ordained  that  men  should  live 
to  be  old,  mercifnlly  decreed  at  the  same  time 
that  the  love  of  life  should  supply  the  nbsence  of 
all  its  sources  of  enjoyment.  Go!  take  thy  wish, 
and  finidi  thy  commentary  on  the  axK>calypsc." 

Prom  Mrrarfaue'n  Constantinople. 

'     A  TRAVELLING  RESOURCE. 

A  Catholio  Armenian,  a  clever,  good-lemper- 
ed  fellow,  who  had  known  better  days,  thus  do- 
scribed  to  me  an  ingenious  contrivance  bjr  which 
he  avoided  the  Termia  that  abounded  at  Orta- 
keni,  a  ne  peu  le  eroire.  *l  take  care  to  examine 
and  clean  a  largo  wooden  table;  on  it  I  lay  my 
mattress,  and  then  L  put  the  lour  legs  of  the  table 
each  into  a  pan  of  water  on  the  floor;  I  am  thus 
insulated — the  bugs  can't  very  well  cross  the 
water!*  'And  do  you  escape  their  invasion?' 
•  Yes;  all  but  that  of  a  few  bngs  that  may  drop 
from  the  raAers  and  ceilings  of  the  old  house!' 

A  lady  going  to  seek  a  wife  for  her  son,  gives 
occasion  to  the  following  list  of  Turkish  femi- 
nioo  aeeomplishaienta:  **  The  large  saloon  into 
which  the  company  was  ushered  by  the  hostess 
was  empty,  but  presently  a  banging-to  of  doors, 
and  a  shuffling  of  papooshes  were  heard,  and  the 
nine  unmarried  daughters  of  the  houae  came 
running  in,  one  after  the  other,  as  if  in  a  race. 
Once  within  tbe  room,  however,  they  became 
as  meek  and  deeoroutae  need  be,  and  approach- 
ed, like  whirling  dervishes  about  to  begm  their 
holy  waltz,  'with  measured  steps  and  slow,*  and 
with  their  arms  crossed  on  theu*  bosoms,  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  the  visitor  who  had  come  to  choose 
a  daughfer-in-Uw  among  them.  '  There  thoy 
are,  by  the  blessings  of  the  Virgin!  and  all  to  be 
married;*  aaid  the  mother;  and  then,  as  they 
pasfed  before  tKe  low  divan,  one  by  one  drop- 
ping their  lips  on  the  bands  of  her  who  had 
brought  a  husband  for  one  of  them  into  the 
world,  she  repeated  the  name  and  quality  of 
each,  in  much  the  style  and  form  that  a  horse- 
jockey  or  a  *  guinea-man'  would  use  in  shewing- 
up  a  stud  to  a  porehaaer.  There  waa  certainly  a 
variety — from  mature  nine-and-twenty  to  girlish 
thirteen,  and  the  variety  was  marked  in  other 
things  than  age.   One  possessed  in  an  eminent 


degree  the  accomplishment  of  embroidering  to- 
bacco-pouches; another  was  distinguished  as  a 
cook  and  a  maker  of  aweetmeata;  another  made 

sherbets  equal  to  any  that  were  ever  drunk  in 
the  seraglio;  one  was  the  soul  of  economy,  for 
she  eonfd  boose  a  whole  day  for  a  rabieh  leaa 

than  any  body  else;  another  waa  the  soul  of 
taste,  for  she  could  paint  doves  and  roses  on 
Kalem-kiara,  and  sing  psalms  and  Turkish  songs 
to  the  aeeompaniroeHt  of  some  old  Armenian 
pipers— very  great  performan,  the  attraction  of 
the  Tekke  a  Pera. 

We  moat  aeleet  one  or  two  of  tbe  veiy  cnriooa 
remarks  and  descriptioni  of  eostoms  acattofed 
over  these  volumes: — 

HovRis*  CoMPLKXioirs. — Apropos  of  hou- 
ris,  I  never  have  heard  or  seen  any  remark  made 
on  the  odd  properties  of  colour  Mahomet  give? 
to  the  bodies  of  these  eternal  virgins.  *Some  of 
them,*  says  he,  *  are  white,  some  rose,  the  third 
are  yellow,  the  fourth  are  green.*  Imagine  a 
mistress  with  a  pea-green  complexion! 

Laughiito  Turks! — A  friend — a  gentle- 
who  loves  a  laugh  himself,  and  haa  aa  fine  a 
perception  of  the  droll  and  tho  witty  as  any  man 
I  ever  knew,  tells  a  good  story  about  iTurks 
laughing.  He  waa  at  a  town  of  the  Darda- 
nelles with  another  English  traveller:  while 
loitering  about,  he  all  at  once  missed  his  English 
servant,  a  humorous  creature,  worthy  of  such  a 
master.  AAer  some  search,  H  ■  waa  foand 
in  the  bazars,  dancing  a  minuet  with  a  tall  tame 
pelican:  noways  disconcerted  at  their  approach, 
be  finished  hia  dance,  and  then  with  a  ball  room 
bow,  ho  took  his  partner  by  the  wing,  and,  with 
'a  mincinor  aaif ,  led  her  to  take  refreshments  at  a 
neighbouring  kibaub  shop.  The  solemn  Turks 
almost  died  of  laughter,  and  the  roar  that  arose 
from  the  bazar  could  be  inferior  only  to  that  of 
the  Dardanelles  battery,  when  Baron  de  Tott 
fired  hia  great  gon! 

TiTB  Fasvlak  Foinr«Aur.»The  water  of 
this  fountain  is  end  to  posses  miraculous  quali* 
ties;  the  man  wiio  has  once  drunk  it,  cannot 
leave  Smyrna  without  taking  with  him  a  wife  of 
the  place.  A  jovial  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
drunk  of  tbe  fatal  stream,  and  left  Smyrna  and 
returned,  and  waa  likely  to  leave  it  again,  with- 
out the  encumbrance  alluded  to,  pn  being  ques- 
tioned how  that  should  happen,  said  he  believed 
it  was  because  be  never  drank  it  neat — he  aU 
ways  miied  brandy  with  hia  water! 

We  will  conclude  with  the  dying  Janissary. 

"He  recognised  in  the  disfigured,  fallen  form 
of  the  gigantic  Janissary,  a  certain  Moured- 
Agha,  whom  he  had  known  in  former  timea,  and 
whose  herculean  proportions,  beautiful  manly 
face,  and  thick  black  beard,  had  freqasatly  ex- 
cited the  stripling's  involuntary  admiration  and 
envy.  But  there  he  lay  in  the  dust;  hia  voice  of 
thunder  softened  to  a  moan,  and  hia  almost  su» 
per-human  strength  with  scarce  remains  enough 
to  raise  hta  bare  and  muscular  arm  to  motion  to 
his  friends  that  they  should  leave  him.  Some  of 
those  desperate  fellows,  casting  a  farewell 
glance  at  their  chief,  went  on  their  way — but  a 
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oartain  mflbetio»-^r  nqMet,  or  «w«,  wbieh  tbo 

gigantic  man  imposed  to  the  last  on  their  barba- 
rous minds,  retained  a  few  round  the  person  of 
their  chief,  and  after  a  long  shuddering,  aa  he 
seemed  somewhat  to  revive,  they  proposed  that 
he  should  rise  from  the  ground,  and  they  would 
carry  him  on,  in  their  arms.  *  It  is  of  no  avail, 
my  frienda,'  said  Noored,  opening  his  eyes, 
which  were  glazed  and  ghastly,  *my  hour  is  come 
— I  hear  the  angel  of  death  rustlmg  bis  black 
winga  over  my  burning  head!'  'Man  knows  not 
his  destiny  until  it  is  accomplished;  and  while 
breath  remains,  there  is  hope  that  Azrael  has 
not  roceived  his  warrant.  Noured-Agha  was  in 
tm  bad  a  atate  aa  this  when  bo  maa  dragged 
AoiB  tbo  booft  of  the  Muscovy  cavalry,  in  the 
plaiD  before  Shumla,  and  yet  Noured  has  lived 
twolvo  years  since  then.'  The  dying  man  raised 
hia  bead,  andj  after  a  tremendous  effort,  and  a 
horrible  rattling  in  his  throat,  he  replied  with  a 
hoarse  voice  to  his  friends: — 'Hark  ye!  twelve 
yoais  ago  my  arm  was  broken  by  a  MoaeoTe 
bullet-- the  grape-shot,  that  fell  thick  as  hail, 
wounded  rno  in  trunk  and  limb — a  ghiaour's 
bayonet  threw  me  to  the  earth,  and  a  troop  uf 
borae  ohargod  over  me  as  I  lay:  But  twelve 
years  ago  I  was  the  father  of  two  bold  boys — I 
had  frieada,  I  had  hopes— but  now!  Have  I 
not  aaon  this  morning  my  aooa  in  oumbood's 
pride— my  brother — the  friends  that  gathered  un- 
der my  roof,  fall  one  by  one  by  my  side?  *  *  *  • 
Have  we  not  seen  ourselves  deserted  and  be- 
Ifoyod,  and  doea  not  triumphant  treachery  and 
revenge  proclaim  that  our  order — the  glorious 
and  the  ancient — the  order  of  Hadji-fiektaah,  is 
for  ever  annihilated,  and  •a  price  aet  npon  oaeh 
orourhoada?*  *  *  *  The  horror  depicted  onlbo 
countenances  of  hin  wihl-lookmg  followers,  was 
immeasurably  increased,  liefore  they  went  on 
tlieir  way,  and  left  hia  kipav  to  the  wolves,  to 
the  dogs  hungry  as  they,  add  to  the  birds  of  prey, 
.they  eadi  cut  off  a  small  piece  of  bis  dress — 
and  one,  a  nearer  fViend,  perhaps,  than  the 
reit,  detacbtd  a  stripe  of  leather  fastened  round 
the  upper  part  of  his  colossal  arm  by  a  buckle, 
containing  the  treasured  passage  from  the 
Kboran— 'the  amulet  which  waa  to  preaerve  ita 
wearer  from  evil  eyes  and  evil  fortunes.  These 
sentimentalities,  however,  did  not  prevent  them 
from  securing  his  purse— hia  bright  Eoglish 
wateh  in  its  shagreen  case,  his  silver  ahoathod 
yatagan,  and  richly-set  pistols.** 

SiBERNiAN  Ckremonies. — lu  the  evening 
the  governor  waited  on  me  and  invited  me  to 
aooompany  him  to  a  house  to  see  a  oeremony 
performed  previously  lo  a  wedding  that  was  to 
lake  place  next  day.  We  repaired  to  the  house, 
where  we  found  a  large  party  of  ladiea  and  gen- 
tlemen assembled.  The  bride  and  her  attend- 
anta  occupied  one  end  of  the  room,  near  a  large 
table  on  which  wore  placed  fruits,  cakes,  wines, 
he.  Tea  and  coftee  were  aerved.  Afterwards 
I  was  called  to  look  at  a  procession  from  an  op- 
posite building  or  store,  called  in  this  country  an 
«askcr«  where  every  sort  of  proviaiont  effects, 
kc  nio  kept.  1  eaw  aavoral  low  fow^wbeelod 


vehielef  t  aaeh-  drawn  bf  a  abgloror,  lonM  with 

furniture,  bedding,  clothing,  &c.  &c.  for  the 
new  married  couple.  Lights  were  carried  near 
them,  and  a  number  of  young  girls,  assembled 
near  the  door  of  the  amber,  sang  in  concert  as 
each  vehicle  was  loaded  with  the  effects  of  the 
bride.  This  ended,  the  party  returned  to  the 
hooae,  when  danemg  cemutaneed,  and  waa  kept 
up  with  spirit  the  whole  of  the  night.  Before 
quitting  the  house,  the  parents  of  the  young 
bridegroom  requested  me  to  come  the  following 
morning  and  witness  the  ceremony  of  his  taking 
leave  of  them,  previously  to  his  going  to  church. 
At  twelve  on  the  22d  we  attended  at  the  fa- 
ther's bouse,  where  a  number  of  the  friends  of 
the  bidofroom  was  eolleeted;  aeveral  large 
tables  were  laid  lor  dinner,  and  at  the  principal 
one  near  the  images,  which  in  Russian.houses  are 
always  at  the  eastern  eomer  of  the  rodm,  eat 
the  bridegroom  and  his  attendants.  A  female 
representing  the  bride,  was  placed  in  a  chair  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  father 
and  mother  sat  at  the  opposite  aide  of  the  table. 
Three  dishes  of  cold  meat  were  placed  before 
the  principal  attendant,  and  wine  and  watlit 
(whiskey)  being  at  the  aame  time  handed  round, 
he  cut  a  large  oroas  on  the  first  one,  placing  it 
aside,  then  the  second,  then  the  third  in  the 
same  way,  and,  at  the  cutimg  of  each,  wine  and 
watki  were  banded  round  to  the  eompany,  who 
rose  and  drank  to  the  wedtling  party.  Nothing 
was  eaten,  this  being  merely  a  ceremony  to  pre- 
pare the  feast  for  the  young  couple,  when  they 
should  return  from  church.  After  this  the  bride- 
groom went  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table,  holding  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  hia 
hand,  and  crossed  himself  on  hia  kneoa,  and 
bowed  his  head  three  times  to  the  ground,  be- 
fore his  father,  who,  when  he  rose,  took  the 
image  from  biro,  kissed  him,  and  crossed  him 
with  it  on  hia  head.  The  same  homage  waa  paid 
to  his  mother,  on  which  he  delivered  the  image 
to  another  person,  who  preceded  the  bridegroom 
and  his  party  lo  the  ehorch,  where  they  met  the 
bride  and  her  attendants;  and  the  couple  %were 
then  led  lo  the  altar  and  united  in  the  holy 
bands  of  wedlock  by  the  protopope«  or  chief  of 
the  clergy.  The  ceremony  resembled  that  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  except  that,  towards  the 
close,  the  priest  places  a  hymeneal  crown  on 
the  heads  of  the  man  and  woman,  and  they 
walk  three  times  round  a  table  where  lie  the 
cross  and  the  Bible.  This  part  of  the  proceed- 
ing is  regarded  as  alternately  binding  them  in 
strict  allegiance  to  eaeh  other  during  the  reat  of 
their  lives.  There  are  also  two  rings  used, 
which  are  changed  from  the  man  to  the  woman 
during  the  eeremony.  The  party  now  returned 
to  the  hoase  of  the  bridegroom's  father,  where 
a  repast  was  prepared  for  them,  resembling  all 
large  entertainments  of  this  |ort.  The  healths 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  place  were  drunk, 
and  followed  by  a  salute  of  three  guns  af\er 
each  toast.  The  evening  was  crowned  with  an 
iiloorination  and  a  ball,  at  wbieh»  as  a  atranger, 
I  had  the  honour  of  leading  off  the  bridt. 
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r.T  DON  T.  DR  TRrrrrA, 
*<And  docs  the  rebellioas  maiden  still  persist 
in  her  obstinacy? — will  she  still  oppose  my  pow- 
er?—^'atn  she  not  my  revenge?'*  Mkl  the  Moor 
Manuza,  as  his  confidant  Kerim  returned  from 
*  delivering  a  message  with  which  be  had  been 
intnwted. 

**Neilher  preyen  nor  threats  mtke  the  Ic.ist 
illlprewion  upon  her  mind,"  answered  Kerim; 
**IM  invincible  pride  and  fearless  resolution  of 
Pelayo  find  a  kindred  babiCmtionin  the  bosom  of 

his  sister.  She  rejects  wifli  scorn  the  ofTer  of 
your  hand. — Great  Allah!  what  a  degredation  for 
tbe  Moors;  we  have  conquered  the  vast  regions 
of  the  Christian  empire,  our  will  is  imperious  law, 
our  wretched  enemies  tremble  at  the  wratl)ful 
glance  of  our  eyes;  and  yet  a  christian  slave, 
whom  her  venquiabed  coontrymen  aiill  fbollshly 
addroai  by  her  former  title,  dares  to  treat  mrith 
contempi  the  honor  of  an  alliance  uiih  Munn- 
za,  the  powerful  governor  of  these  provinces  of 
'  the  North.  I  marvel  that  our  mafmfieeot  chie  ( 
ever  condescended  to  make  so  great  an  oiler, 
or  that  having  made  it,  he  tamely  euflers  a  re 
jection,  when  by  a  single  word  bo  can  bring  the 
maid  to  his  palace,— and  oven  onforoe  his  will, 
should  gentle  persuasion  prove  unavailinor." 

"By  our  Prophet!  thy  course  is  good,  Ke- 
rim,*' said  the  Governor.   **I  have  too  long  en- 
dured the  slights  of  Ormesind:i;  my  forbearance 
is  exhausted,  and  it  is  time  that  force  should  ob 
tain  what  love,  constant  attention,  and  kindness 
have  endeavored  in  vain  to  procure.    To  your 
fidelity  and  zeal  I  intrust  the  charge  of  bringing 
the  haughty  beauty  to  this  place;  but,  to  pre- 
^nt  any  diatorbanee,  H  would  bo  welt  to  fnlAI 
your  commission  by  night.    Though  the  Chris- 
tians arc  utterly  destitute  of  the  means  of  at- 
tempting any  rescue  with  probability  of  success, 
yet  their  love  and  respect  for  a  woman  whom 
tliey  still  con?ider  as  a  princess,  might  tempt 
them  to  some  despeiate  undertaking.  Their 
deep,  rooted  aversion  for  ae,  only  wanta  an  oc- 
casion to  burst  forth  with  all  its  fury.   Not  that 
I  fear  that  aversion,  or  the  results  it  may  pro- 
duce; but  so  desirous  am  I  to  ^are  Moorish 
blood,  that  I  would  nOt  waste  onellrop  of  it  in 
private  feud,  wJien  it  can  be  so  much  better  em- 
ployed in  conquering  more  provinces.    In  the 
silence  of  night,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  Ormesinda,  with  a  mitablo  oscort,  and 
convey  her  hithrr  with  secrecy  and  precaution," 
"Your  pleasure  shall  be  obeyed^"  said  Kerim, 
and  withdrew. 

The  situation  of  the  Goths  at  this  period  was 
deplorable  in  the  highest  degree;  the  conquest 
of  Spain  had  been  as  rapid  as  the  battles  through 
which  it  had  been  obtained  were  sanguinary  and 
numerous.  The  north  of  Spain  held  to  the  last, 
9 wing  to  its  remote  situation  and  the  stubborn 
courage  of  its  inhabitants.  The  mountainous 
provinces  ofjA^turias  and  Cantabria  Wara  (ttill  un- 
subdued; for,  although  Wunuza  was  governor  tf 
9^00,  the  capital  of  the  former,  and  the  Chris 
4iaQs  trei^  pal  down 'and  Watebed  wiUi  tuspi- 
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etons  vigilance,  veft  thofr  tplrif  wattaeonqnred, 
and  they  soflmed  only  to  wait  for  a  fit  occasion 
to  rise  in  arms  against  their  oppressors.   But  tbe 
uncertainty  of  Pelayo's  fate  proved  a  great  im- 
pediment to  thoir  oarnesi  dosires.   This  prineo 
liad  for  some  time  quitted  the  north  of  Spain 
with  the  intention,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  im- 
ploring  the  auistaneo  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
in  nrdcr  to  engage  successfully  ogalost  the  in-' 
vadera  of  his  countiy,  and  effect  their  expulsion  . 
But,  from  the  moment  of  bis  departure,  no  cer- 
tain.  news  had  bMn  received  from  Mm.   A  va> 
riety  of  reports  circulated  among  his  followers  ; 
all,  however,  rather  discouraging  than  other- 
wise to  their  prospects. 

Some  said  that  Pelayo  had  died  by  the  trea- 
chery of  Don  OppHs,  the  prelate;  others,  that  he 
had  fallen  m  battle;  almost  all  concurring  in  the 
Opinion  of  his  d«ath.  Tbii  porsoasion  danpad 
the  enterprising  eoarage  of  the  Gothic  nobles, 
who  still  cherished  in  their  breasts  the  hopes  of 
asserting  their  independence.  The  most  daring 
had  proposed  to  revolt,  and  proclakn  Ormesinda 
their  queen;  but  in  these  views  tbej  were  oppos 
ed  by  others,  who,  more  pmdont,  considsred 
that  a  rash  attaaij^t  wottid  oniysorro  to  in* 
crease  those  diffieirfttaa  which  would  prove  for- 
midable even  to  a  more  matttra  cad  well  ar- 
ranged plan  of  operation. 

Such  was  the  poataro  of  aflbtrs  at  Oijon  and 
the  rest  of  the  province,  at  the  time  that  Munu- 
7.a  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  crea- 
ture Kerim;  with  regard  to  the  Gothic  princess. 

Night  came,  and  Kerim  proceeded  on  his  ini- 
quitous mission.  In  a  retired  mansion  Ormesin- 
da was  conversing  with  her  friend  and  foster- 
mother  Blginu  She  was  laaMntinf  the  mtsorf 
of  her  fate,  and  devising  a  scheme  to  fly  from 
the  town,  in  whieh  the  pressing  importunity  of 
Munaza  rendered  a  longer  slay  dangerous  to  her 
honor. 

"Yes."  my  faithful  Elgira,  she  said,  "the  bar- 
barous Moor  will  daro  all,  and  1  am  now  de- 
termined to  fly  from  thts  odioas  town.** 

**And  what  place  can  we  select  for  oaria* 
treat,"  demanded  Elgira,  "that  can  ha  swam 
from  the  research  of  the  Moors?" 

**Whatr*'  dost  thou  forget  the  vale  and  ca- 
vern of  Coradonga— that  secret,  wild,  and  al- 
most inaccessible  spot,  in  which  my  brother  Pe- 
layo once  took  refuge,  after  a  disastrous  attempt 
to  assert  our  liberty?  The  accounts  of  my  bto- 
thcr's  death  are  every  day  increasing  niy  ap- 
prehension, and  affording  just  cause  for  my  sor 
row.    You  know  upon  his  return  I  was  to  b 
united  to  the  brave  Alonzn.    Perhaps  the  port 
of  my  situation  will  justify  mo  in  choosing  him 
with  a  troop  of  devoted  and  brave  Goths,  for 
the  companiont  of  my  flight.  0a  «rfll  soon  ba 
here  to  conearC  BMSsures  for  that  purpose.— 
Bm  hark!  methinks  I  heard  a  BOtsa— 'Tis  he!-^ 
Kise  and  bid  him  welcome." 

The  faithful  Elgira  opened  tha  door,  when, 
fo  the  afttonishment  of  the  female,  instc;id  »f 
Don  Alonzo,  in  rushed  a  troop  of  fierce  looking 
Moors;  Oraiesioda,  wjth  feelings  of  dread  oad 
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ahhorrcnce,  soon  recognized  in  their  leader,  the 
odious  Keriin,  the  favorite  and  vile  mioister  of 
the  governor.  She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  with 
an  iroperioua  tone  of  voice  inquired  the  reaion 
of  so  untimely  an  intrusion.  Her  cheelt  was 
.llushed  with  indignation,  and  the  sense  of  wrong 
gave  her  strength  to  stand  danntless  before  the 
savage  Moor.  Kerim,  neither  moved  by  the 
majestic  deportment  of  the  Princess,  nor  by  the 
alarm  depicted  in  the  counteotnco  of  her  at- 
tendant, with  impassive  coolneM  proceeded  to 
unfold  the  purpose  of  his  mission. 

**Lady,"  be  said,  "it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Governor  thtt  jrou  ahoi4d  accompany  mo  into 
his  preienee;  therefore,  without  farther  delay, 

.be  prepared  to  follow  me." 

'^Foliowyou,  miacreanir,'  mdignanliy  exclaim- 
ed Ormeeinda.  "The  base  intentions  of  Mnnu- 
•  za  are  tpo  well  known,  ever  to  induce  me  to 
appear  before  him,  unless  I  am  dragged  thither 
by  force.  Therefore  desist,  and  return  to  thy 
master.  Tell  him,  that  however  unconquerable 
his  hatred  to  the  Christians,  if  he  has  a  single 
spark  of  manly  feeling  in  his  heart,  he  will 
•hrittk  from  owriog  any-violenoe  to  a  female 
who  looks  upon  him  with  dread  and  disgust." 

"That  message,  lady,"  said  Kerim,  with  a 
earcastic  smile,  "you  can  deliver  in  person;  and 
no  doubt  the  Governor  will  pay  due  regard  to 
your  angry  words. — You  mentioned  force  as  the 
«nly  means  that  could  succeed  in  bringing  you 
to  the  Governor,  look  around,  lady,  and  see  if 
■Qch  a  requisite  is  wanting,  should  words  of  per- 
suasion prove  uoavaiUng  in  influencing  your  de- 
ternunation." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  insolently  to  his  fol- 
lowers, who  seemed  indeed  but  too  well  dispos- 
ed to  obey  the  instructions  of  their  leader,  how- 
ever ruthless  and  unmanly  they  might  be.  Or- 
meeinda cast  around  a  look  of  despair,  and  Koon 
perceived  the  utter  hopelessness  of  her  situation, 
and  that  opposiUon  would  be  vain.  In  the  con- 
fUsion  of  her  grief,  she  reluctantly  entreated  the 
pltv  and  generosity  of  the  barbarous  Kerim,  who, 
instead  of  lending  a  pitying  ear  to  the  tbrilhng 
voice  of  her  affliction,  contented  himself  with 
reiterating  his  commaode  in  a  sterner  tone.  El- 
vira, in  the  mean  time,  was  filling  the  house  with 
more  clamorous  iamentaiionsi  but  neither  the 
prayers  of  the  mistress,  nor  the  cries  of  the  at* 
tendant  had  the  least  influence  upon  the  Moor. 

"Enough,  lady,  enough,"  he  cried  impatient- 
Jy.  "Time  jiresses,  and  yon  must  either  resolve 
to  follow  me  without  renetanee,  or  submit  to  be 
carried  by  force  into  the  presence  of  my  master. 
Decide,  therefore^—and  decide  quickly." 

.  In  the  height  of  despair,  and  terrified  at  the 
diehonorable  fate  which  awaited  her,  Ormesinda 
dew  10  the  casement,  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
cipitatmg  lierseK  from  it,  and  of  preventing,  by 
a  frightful  death,  the  disgrace  which  she  so  just- 
ly apprehended.  But  the  vigilant  Kerim,  as  if 
divining  her  intentions  ,  by  the  agony  of  her 
looks,  was  prepared  foir  this  alternative,  and 
flapped  her  ueapiipate  resolution.  He  seized  the 
enfortUMtt  friacMi  ludsJy  by.  iho  arm,  and. 


without  the  least  pity,  desired  one  of  his  att^nd<> 
ants  to  bind  with  cords  her  delicate  limbs.  At 
the  annonncemont  of  this  cruel  insult,  the  feel- 
ings of  Ormesinda  found  vent  in  a  storm  of  in- 
dignant reproaches.    She  fiercely  struggled  with 
the  cowardly  Kerim,  and  had  almost  succeeded 
in  her  desperate  attempt,  when  ehe  was  maeter- 
ed  by  his  attendants,  who,  unmindful  of  her  en- 
treaties, proceeded  to  bind  her,  and  then  to  car- 
ry her,  like  a  lifeless  burthen,  to  the  governor. 
At  this  moment  the  door  flew  open,  and  a  Chris- 
tian warrior  suddenly  presented  himself  in  the 
apartment.    The  two  females  uttered  cries  of 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  release;  but  the  feelings 
of  Ormesinda  were  thrown  into  a  stronrjer  ex- 
citement, when,  in  (he  person  of  the  knight,  she 
recognized  her  betrothed,  the  gallant  and  belov- 
ed Don  Alonzo. 

"Oh,  my  friend!  my  Alonzo!"  she  exclaimed 
in  a  tumult  of  joy,  "you  come  in  time  to  rescue 
thy  Orme8inda.---Save  me  from  the  abhorred 
grasp  of  these  hardened  wretches!" 

Don  Alonzo  needed  no  stirnules  to  impel  him 
to  a  desperate  attempt;  for  such  a  one  was  that 
of  venturing  to  free  the  Princess,  eurrounded  as 
she  was  by  numerous  foes,  all  equally  determin- 
ed and  well-armed.  But  to  iheximpetuous  valor 
and  enthusiastic  love  of  the  gallant  knight,  no 
undertaking  appeared  too  difficult,  that  tended 
to  serve  the  object  of  his  devoted  aitacht«ent  — 
"Base  Moors,"  he  cried  aloud,  in  a  fierce  tone 
of  voieoi  **relinquish  your  prey.  Tou  shall  tram- 
ple upon  my  lifeloes  and  bloody  remains,  ere 
you  accomplish  this  work  of  iniquity.  Unhand 
that  injured  lady,  immediately;  for  though  1 
stand  alone  against  eoeh  fearful  odde,  some  of 
you  at  least  shall  rue  the  moment  yott  venUtrod 
upon  so  dastardly  an  attempt.'* 

A  loud  laugh  of  .derision  waa  the  only  an- 
swer  he  received  from  tl^e  insolent  Moors.  Don 
Alonzo's  indignation  waa  wrought  to  a  degree 
of  rage  bordering  on  phrenzy.  Without  uttering 
a  word  more,  he  rushed  against  the  miscreants, 

and  soon  laid  the  foremast  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  Regardless  of  the  imminent  danger,  and 
instigated  by  vengeance  and  indignation,  the 
young  warrior  charged  hie  numerous  miomiee, 
and  a  most  desperate  and  unequal  contest  was 
commenced.  But  though  the  courage  and  skill 
in  arms  of  Don  Alonzo  might  delay  defeat,  he 
could  not  prevent  it.  Ho  was  at  length  over- 
powered by  his  foes,  and  fell  covered  with 
wounds,  though,  te  his  sorrow  and  despair  none 
of  them  was  mortal  Death  would,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  have  been  most  welcome,  as 
it  really  was  the  best  alternative  that  offered 
itself  to  his  desponding  thoughts.  But  even  thin 
consolation  was  denied  him;  and  to  the  horror  of 
seeing  his  betrothed  torn  forever  from  his  em j 
braces,  was  added  the  mortification  of  consider- 
ing his  wretched  existence  protracted  to  view  the 
disgrace  of  Ormesinda,  while  he,  unable  to  strike 
a  blow  in  her  deljance,  was  observed  to  be  an 
ob  ject  of  daiiiioii  to  hie  barberooe  fees. 

In  a  slate  of  .tb*  most  poignant  deiptir,  the 
Chriftitn  prinotH  wm  fnieklj  borof  away  from 
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tht  light  of  her  tgonind  lover,  while  he  himielf 

strongly  secured,  waa  carried  from  the  place, 
with  blood  slre&tning  from  hia  numerous 
wounds,  and  fcrthar  tommtod  by  the  taunt* 
and  insults  of  his  enemim.  Until  his  fate  should 
be  decided,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  The 
Moors,  after  this  achievement,  hastened  to  com- 
municate the  tidinge  to  the  governor.  Kerim 
had  by  this  time  presented  hlDMelf  tO  MlUUZa 
with  the  wished-for  prize. 

*HECenm,"  quoth  his  master,  in  a  eongratalat- 
iiig  tone,  **thou  art,  in  troth,  a  zealous  servant. 
Thy  commission  has  heon  satisfactorily  discharg- 
ed;  hut  say,  didst  thou  tind  resistance  m  its  exe- 
cution?" 

Keriin  gave  the  governor  a  detailed  and  circum- 

stanlia!  account  of  the  adventure,  not  forgettinfj 
to  dwell,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  upon  the  zeal 
and  dauntless  courage  which  he,  as  well  ee  his 

companions,  had  exhibited  in  the  discharjjc  of 
their  duty.  Munuza  was  well  pleased  that  Alon/o 
had  thus,  of  his  ovvn  accord,  rushed  headlong 
nto  hie  power,  for  he  had  long  wished  to  find  a 
specious  pretctir')'  for  siri/in!:  his<  person,  and  had 
only  been  deterred  ftont  ollenng  open  violence, 
by  considerations  of  prudence  and  policy.  The 
young  Clirisiian  waa  particularly  hateful  to  Mu- 
nuza,  for  the  latter  could  not  but  view  him  in 
the  light  of  a  successful  rival.  The  obnoxious 
individual  being  now  under  his  control,  he  se- 
cretly resolved  that  he  at  least  .ihould  ofl'er  no 
farther  obstacle  to  the  fulhlmeot  of  his  unruly  de- 
sires. The  doom  of  Alonzo  was  from  that  mo- 
ment decided  on;  and  the  Governor's  mind  being 
settled  on  this  point,  the  whoie  of  his  attention 
was  turned  towards  the  afUicted  princess,  who 
had  been  to  barbarously  forced  into  hie  pre- 
sence. 

The  savage  Moor  now  softened  his  features 
into  something  like  human  feeling,  and  in  a  gen- 

tie  voice  began  to  offer  consolation  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Ormesinda.  But  she  recoiled  with  hor- 
ror and  disgust  from  his  loathsome  endearments. 
Her  mind  was  worked  op  to  desperation,  and  it 

was  evident  that  she  was  meditating  on  sorno' 
dreadful  means  of  avoiding  the  calamity  which 
threatened  her  future  destiny.  The  black  phantom 
of  dishonor  etood  before  her  sight  in  Its  tnoi^t  hide- 
ous form;  and  the  image  of  her  bleeding  lover 
next  tilled  her  mind  with  intense  anguish.  Mu* 
nosa  beheld  the  dreadful  workings  of  her  soul, 
and  determined  no  longer  to  torment  his  victim 
with  iniporuinities  in  her  present  depressed  state, 
but  to  po:3tpone  his  odious  schemes  to  a  future 
opportunity.  Having  secured  his  prey,  he  was 
N\  illing  to  delay  his  designs,  in  ihe  hope  that  the 
overpowering  grief  of  his  victim  would  gradually 
subside. 

Ormesinda  was  aoeordingly  released  for  a  time 
from  the  hateful  presence  of  the  Moor.  A  suite 
of  apartments,  appropriately  decorated,  were 
selected  for  her  use;  and  under  the  pretenee  of 
treating  her  as  became  her  rank,  Munuza  took 
especial  care  to  have  her  constantly  surrounded 
by  Hoortih  woiMn,  who  had  strict  orders  to  ro- 
port  tht  laost  tiiflinf  eirenmstaDMs  to  thek 


master.  Ormesinda  was  deprived  even  of  the 
consolation  wiufii  ^he  might  derive  from  the 
company  of  her  faithful  £lgira.  The  old  attend* 
ant  had  been  dismissed  from  her  eerviee,  in  or* 
der  to  deprive  the  fair  prisoner  of  any  prospect 
of  planning  an  escape.  But  these  odious  pro- 
ceedings only  ferved  to  strengthen  the  deeply- 
rooted  aversion  whtob  Ormesinda  felt  for  her 
oppressor.  In  every  succeeding  interview,  Mu- 
nuza found  that  the  liatred  and  grief  of  bis  cap- 
tive, instead  of  being  softened  by  time  and  im-- 
portunities,  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  acquire 
additional  force.  Me  was  so  enraged  to  ob- 
serve he  made  no  progress  in  conquering  her  ab- 
horrence, that  he  turned  in  fierce  anger  from  her 
presence,  and  began  to  ponder  on  pome  o'licr 
more  elTicient  plan  of  operation,  before  he  re- 
sorted to  actual  violence. 

The  idc  I  of  Don  Alonxo  suddenly  crossed  his 
mind.  That  noble  Christian,  lingering  from  the 
cH'ects  of  his  wounds,  had,  by  a  retineroent  ot 
cruelty,  been  spared,  that  he  might  enfler  death 
when  he  was  completely  rc-eslablislied  in  health. 
With  a  ferocious  joy,  Munuza  now  considered 
that  the  unfortunate  lover  might  be  made  a  most 
efleetual  agent  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
prou<l  boautv.  The  t"ear  of  seeing  him  die  mi^lit 
have  moro  influence  upon  her  heart  than  the 
most  dreadful  threats  which  Munuza  could  in- 
venl.  Under  this  impression,  the  wily  Moor 
again  presented  l:irn?clf  to  the  princess,  with 
greater  confidence  than  he  had  yet  experienced. 

"Ormesinda,!*  he  said,  "tito  prosperity  o# this- 
infant  kingdom,  together  widi  my  most  ardent 
passion,  requires  that  your  destinies  should  bo- 
united  with  mine.  For  the  last  time,  I  come  to 
make  a  profier  of  my  hand;  and*  being  fully  de- 
termined to  carry  my  views  into  effect,  it  is  for 
you  to  decide  whether  you  prefer  the  condition 
of  a  slave,  euAred  to^ live. merely  to  satisfy  the 
pleasures  of  a  master,  or  the  honor  of  sharing 
all  the  transports  of  love,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  a  tender  and  affectionate  consort.** 

Ormesmda  preserved  an  unbroken  silence. 
Munuza  again  and  again  urged  all  the  arguments 
he  could  devise.  He  threatened  and  implored^ 
whispered  eareemng  words,  and  spoke  with  hor- 
rid curses.  But  he  exerted  himself  to  no  pur- 
pose. Neither  Ins  soothing  attentions,  nor  the 
wildest  storms  ot  ins  rage,  could  draw  from  her 
othtr  acknowledgment  than  the  silence  of  dis- 
dain, or  phrases  expressing  ovor J  loatheomo  feel- 
ing towards  him. 

"Lady,  lady!"  exclaimed  the  Moor,  convulsed 
with  passion,  *'you  know  not  how  far  you  are 
in  my  power, — how  boundless,  how  harrowing 
is  the  vengeance  I  can  take,  for  this  opposition 
to  my  wishes,  and  the  unseemly  scorn  which 
you  are  continually  heaping  upon  me.  Cease^ 
lady,  ere  the  full  weight  of  my  accumulated 
wrongs  fall,  like  a  mighty  ruin,  upon  your  head.'* 

**Moor,*'  answered  Ormesinda  resolutely,  **ez 
perience  ought  to  have  instructed  you  how  fruit- 
less is  the  attempt  to  awe  my  resolution  by  me- 
naces, which  I  fear  not.    Think  you  death  htuk 
^y  lercon  in  sights*. 
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**Not  yobr  own,  perhaps,"  obs«rTed  Munuza 
with  a.  malignant  emile.  "But  what,  if  i  can 
take  away  aoQtber  life  to  you  a  tboosand  times 

dearer?' 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  while  the  unfor- 
tunate Ormesinda  trembled  leat  her  fearful  sur- 
iiiMee  eboald  be  realised,  the  eniel  Moor  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  vaunting  manner,  to  unfold  the 
dreadful  calamity  which  alone  might  have  the 
power  to  shake  her  heroic  resolution.  Her  ago- 
ny, after  tbe  Governor  bed  revealed  bis  barba- 
rous design,  ib  not  to  bo  described.  But  still  the 
diatreasing  exhibition  of  her  overwhelming  sor- 
row did  not  soften  the  heart  of  the  Moor.  He  re> 
mained  inflexible.  To  ber  pathetic  appeals, 
and  tears,  and  painful  entreaties,  he  coldly  on- 
bwered,  by  observing:  **lt  is  your  turn  to  sup- 
plicate, and  mine  to  deny.  Yon  ere  now  ac- 
quainted witb  my  fixed  determination,  ond  either 
you  most  nccnrnnany  me  to  the  altar,  or  your 
beloved  Don  Alonzo  dies  an  ignominious  death. 
For  tbe  present,  farewell;  and  when  next  wo 
meet,  it  must  bo  to  decide  upon  one  !li<i>^c  al- 
ternatives. This  day  shall  be  granted  to  yuu  to 
conmder  them;  therefore  bear  welt  in  memory 
iny  tvords;  for  no  power  <  n  earth,  no  calamity, 
no  dovice,  shall  compel  me  to  deviuto  a  single 
titep  from  the  patii  1  liave  resolved  to  follow." 

baying  this,  he  left  tbe  prmcess  to  ramtnate 
upon  the  hopelestiiiess  of  her  situation.  The  nl- 
lurnative  left  her  was  as  dark  as  the  heart  that 
framed  it.  To  be  the  wile  and  companion  of 
Munuza  was  a  futo  so  dreadful,  that  she  was 
lullv  rotisciou3  she  did  not  possess  Budicient 
'  strength  to  support  it.  Rut,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  death  of  Don  Alono  filled  her  heart  with 
dismay.  Ormesinda,  to  the  tender  feelings  of  a 
woman,  added  the  noble  sentiments  of  a  patriot; 
und  in  Don  Aionzo  aho  not  only  beheld  an  ador- 
ed lover,  but  a  warrior  meet  useful  to  her  coun- 
tiy — the  only  one  perhaps  that  could  supply  the 
place  of  her  glorious  brother  Don  Pelayo.  These 
painful  thoughts  combined  to  throw  the  onfbrtu- 
nate  Ormesinda  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm. 
Sl;e  combated  alternately  with  the  predominant 
feeling;  for  she  considered  iho  last  choice  whiuii 
she  anade,  as  the  most  terrible  and  insupporta- 
bJe.  In  this  torturing  suspense,  in  this  waver- 
ing of  despair,  she  remained  iho  whole  of  tbe 
day  allowed  her  to  decide  upon  her  choicO'  The 
night  was  pass-ed  in  the  same  excitement;  twid 
the  dawn  of  the  f^'al  day  foiuul  Ormesinnn  more 
wretched  than  she  conceived  it  was  in  ihu  power 
of  f<ao  to  make  her. 

Munuca  was  not  slow  in  demanding  her  re- 
solve; and  the  distre?«ing  scene  of  the  prcccd. 
ing  day  was  renewed,  but  with  as  little  success. 
The  Governor,  boiUng  witb  rage  at  the  stubborn 
parsBverance  of  his  prisoner,  called  Kerim,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  immediate  execution  of  Don 
Alonzo.  '1  ho  detestable  favorite  seemed  eager 
enough  to  obey  them,  and  the  erieis  of  Ormesin- 
dd'fl  fate  had  arrived.  The  prcsuru  chilling  ca- 
lamity made  her  momentarily  forget  overy  other 
nMMme.  She  coukl  only  no  ber  belofed 
Don  AlOBso  mnideiud  befoM  her  •fa.  Hi* 


spectre  seemed  to  rise  frem  the  tomb,  and  ac- 
cuse her  aa  tbe  cause  of  his  untimely  end.  Tbe 
image,  indeed,  was  so  fearful,  that  she  could  not 
summon  strength  to  bear  with  it;  and  in  a  nixed 

paroxysm  of  terror,  pifyi  and  despair,  she  mur- 
mured out  her  consent  to  the  wishes  of  tbe  ab- 
horred Moor. 

"It  is  well,"  cried  the  exulting  Munuza. 
"You  have  chosen,  lady,  the  most  reasonable 
part.  To-morrow  you  shall  be  mine,  and  rule 
with  me  in  these  dominions.  Our  union  may 
create  more  friendly  feelings  between  ^^oor  and 
Christian.  Kerim,  go  thou  and  order  the  most 
splendid  preparationa  for  to*iBorrow*a  festival: 
at  the  sane  time,  giva  liberty  to  Don  Alonto. 

Tbu  news  of  the  approaching  union  between 
the  Moorish  Governor  and  the  Christian  Princess 
soon  spread  over  the  city,  and  created  tbe  .deep* 
est  sensation  of  horror  and  surprise  among  the 
true  Goths.  They  considered  .'-o  od'otis  nii  alH-  ' 
nnce  the  most  diru  calamity  that  could  befall 
them,  as  ail  their  hopes  and  aflections  had  been 
(■entered  in  their  idoTzed  Princess  Ormesinda. 
These  fond  hopes  vanished;  their  alfections 
withered  when  they  considered  the  object  on 
whom  they  were  bestowed  so  totally  unworthy 
of  tiiem.  Alas!  the  multitude,  so  liberal  of  their 
reprobation,  were  ignorant  of  thu  trial  to  which 
the  unfortunate  Princess  wss  subjected.  They 
knew  not  the  poignancy  of  her  sorrow — the 
hopoleijaness  of  the  situation  in  which  she  had 
been  placed.  The  shame  and  distress  which 
fell  to  the  share  of  each  Christian,  was  a  trifling 
evil,  when  compared  to  the  abject  state  of 
wretchedness  that  weighed  on  the  victim  of  the 
approaebing  saerifice.  For  sacrifiee  indeed  it 
was,  though  to  the  deluded  people  it  appeared 
to  be  tbe  result  of  her  free  and  uncontrolled  oQn« 
sent. 

Meantime,  Don  Alonao  was  released  from  hh 

prison;  hut  it  was  to  curse  his  lift;  whvu  he  learn- 
ed tbe  bornd  price  at  which  that  lilie  had  been 
purchased.  Tbe  truth  of  the  affair  was  soon 
known,  and  fuMj  mnvaased  among  the  Chris- 
tians; and  the  greater  portion  began  to  relax  in 
their  condemnation  of  Ormesinda.  Many  excus- 
ed ber  weakness,  and  all  felt  pity  for  her  miafor-  ^ 
tunes.  Don  Alonzo  alone  could  find  no  palliatio^^ 
for  an  olfence  which  he  considered  as  the  deepest 
and  most  degrading  that  could  be  committed  by 
a  Christian  maiden — a  princess — the  sister  of 
the  great  Dou  Pelayo— >tfae  betrothed  of  Don 
Alonzo! 

Tbe  fatal  day  came,  and  the  Christians  with 
looks  of  shame  and  sorrow,  began  to  assemble  in 
groupes  to  discuss  the  topic  that  filled  them  with 
£u  much  cniutioQ.  The  sight  of  the  preparations 
for  the  approaching  ceremony  only  served  to 
augment  their  distress  and  indignation,  and  not 
a  few  proposed  some  desperate  attempt  to 
impede  the  odious  nuptials;  but  the  stoutest 
hearts  sank,  when  they  refloeted  how  destitute 
the  Christians  were  of  all  resources,  and  how  rash 
and  unavailing  would  prove  any  such  atteinpt. 
A  miviiaat  bustle  now  annoonewl  that  the  Oo- 
yetaot  and  tha  fnlma  brido  ware  proaaodlDg  ca 
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the  altar,  when  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  and 
difgnst  ran  throuijh  the  assembled  crowds.  The 
Moors  were  on  the  alert.  •  Numerous  troops  of 
horsemen  paraded  the  town,  to  ihat  it  would 
have  been  next  to  madness  for  the  Hoths  to  es- 
say the  rescue  of  their  princess.  Oa  a  gentle 
eminence  that  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
Mosque,  and  separated  from  every  groupe,  stood 
a  man  absorbed  in  the  deepest  rc  -crie.  His  pal- 
lid cheek  and  sunken  eye  but  too  plainly  denot- 
ed the  weakness  of  bis  frame  f  and  the  deep  an- 
guish of  his  fixed  look,  and  the  cloud  that  dark- 
ened his  manly  forehead,  bespoke  him  laboring 
under  some  strong  mental  affliction.  It  was  Alon- 
Sff,  the  most  interested  in  the  approachin{r  cere- 
mony which  was  to  seal  his  irrevot-able  misery, 
who,  scarcely  recovered  from  his  wounds,  and  a 
victim  to  the  most  exquisite  tortnre*  stood  there 
a  fearful  picture  of  overwhelming  desp  i  r.  While 
his  countrymen,  in  varions  groupes,  vented  their 
sorrow  and  indignation,  ho,  tlm  most  wretched 
of  them  all,  in  confused  murmurs  and  smothered 
imprecations,  preferred  to  riot  in  his  misery,  thus 
solitary  and  unconsoled. 

While  the  thoughts  of  Don  Alonzo  were  bent 
on  {he  t'netnf^  that  solely  occupied  his  mind,  and 
his  gl,T7.»:d  eye-?  lixed  on  the  detested  Mo«quc,  a 
stranger  clu!>ely  enveloped,  approached  him  un- 
noticed.—**Don  Alonzu!"  said  a  voice  that 
thrilled  to  the  desponding  lover's  he  rf,  "Don 
Alonzo,  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  thus  inert, 
Fie,  noble  Goth,  fie!  This  is  a  day  for  action, 
not  for  meditation :-^for  blood,  and  not  for 
tears!" 

**Who  art  thou,  stranger?"  exclaimed  Don 
Alomto  in  surprise.  "Thy  words,  thy  noble  en^ 
thusinsm  bespeak  th^e  a  Goth." 

"I  am  a  Goth — one  perhaps  not  undeserving 
of  that  name,  in  these  days  of  shame  and  degra- 
dation. Look  on  me  well.  Has  a  short  ab- 
sence so  altered  me,  thai  you  fail  to  recognize  a 
brother?" 

As  he  said  -this,  and  threw  aside  his  cloak, 
Don  Alonso  uttered  a  wild  cry  of  surprise  and 

joy 

"Heaven  be  praised!  Pelayo,  Pelayo! — my 
friend,  my  brother!  Thou  art  alitrel-  Is  this  no 
dream  ol"  my  fevered  fancy!  Let  me  press  thee 
to  my  burnmg  hearil  Oh,  my  God!  thou  art 
mercifut  In  the  midst  of  my  sorrows,  thou 
hadsl  comfort  in  store  for  the  wretched  Alonzo!" 

Tears  of  minolod  grief  ;iiul  joy  poured  down 
his  cheeks,  as  he  was  locked  m  the  arms  of  Pe- 
layo;— tears  that,  instead  of  disgracing  his 
manly  heart,  served  only  to  enhance,  its  value. 

The  emotion  of  the  two  friends  was  so  power- 
f^l,  as  for  some  time  to  mipede  their  utterance, 

**Yes,  it  is  Pelayo!  your  unfortunate  friend; 
•Tls.  Pelayo  that  proffers  this-  hrodicrly  em- 
brace. **0h,  noble  Goth!  what  dreadful  times 
are  these!  How  severely. is  the  guilt  of  Don 
ftoderick  vtsited  uppn  his  people!  But  where- 
fore waste  these  |irecioua  moments  in  unavnilinnr 
complaints,  when  the  most  bitter,  the  deepest  of 
our  calamities  is  at  hand,— when  the  neaewes 
c^oor  degradation  wUi  be  filJe^tooVerflowiBgl*' 
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"Then,  my  noble  friend,  thon  knowest 

ready  " 

'*Yes,"  interrupted  Pelayo,  in  a  atern  voice.^ 
**Tee,  I  know  that  I  have  a  sister  unworthy  o!' 

the  name.  Curse  on  her  degraded  heart,  that 
it  should  bring  such  foul  dishonor  upon  her 
glorious  race!'* 

"Blame  her  not  rashly,  oh,  my  friend!  Her 
condition  oofht  rather  to  excite  our  oompaar 
sion." 

** Heavens!  what  words  are  these?-  Do  I>real- 

ly  hear  the  voice  of  a  friend?  Can  it  be  possi-' 
hie  that  Don  Alonzo  of  Cantabria — tliat  a  noble 
Goth  can  seek  to  palliate  a  deed  of  foul  disho- 
nor— a  degradation  so  overwhelming,  that  it  is 
the  only  calamity  that  could  break  the  stout; 
the  unbending  heart  of  Peiayo?.  But  enough 
Ton  are  changed,  Alonzo.  hi  the  weakness  of 
the  lover,  you  sink  the  character  of  the  Goth, 
and  you  forget  the  duties  of  the  patriot.  A 
curse  on  the  puny  passion  that  could  so  far  tranS' 
form  the  bravest  of  the  Christian  knights!'* 

•'Hold,  Don  Pelayo!"  proudly  exclaimed  his 
friend.  "You  wrong  me  deeply  by  these  un- 
generous surmises,  f  am  still  a  Gothic  knight ; 
still  Don  AloMo  of  Cantabria.  You  see  nu* 
weok,  wronged,  overpowered  with  affliction, 
worn  out  by  suiluring;  but  wasted  as  is  my  fram^ , 
and  lacerated  as  my  heart  must  be,  my  eonragi. 
is  unimpaired,  my  resolution  entire,  my  hatred  tu 
our  foes  fiercer  than  ever.  Speak!  commani . 
What  is  it  you  require  to  prove  me  the  tru. 
friend  of  Spain?  Put  my  honor  to  tlie  test:  yoxt 
will  then  be  convinced  that  I  am  still  the  WOrthv 
friend  and  brother  of  Dun  Pelayo." 

"Listen,  Alonzo,"  resumed  Pelayo  in  a  mor 
tranquil  tone.    **tfy  arrival  at  Gijon  is  a  seorei* 
Last  night  I  was  privately  introduced  into  tlu" 
town,  and  1  entered  it  fuU  of  sanguine  hopes 
but  how  were  those  hopea  blasted,  by  the  dir*.* 
ful  news  that  welcomed  my  return!  Yet,  I  than!. 
Almighty  God  that  He  has  permitted  mo  to  arri^  • 
before  the  sacriiice  is  consummated.  Somethni  ' 
can  atill  be  done— shall  be  done.   The  thougi  t 
that  occupies  n:y  mind  ialhe  ofTspring  of  desper:. 
tion;.. yet  it  must  be  followed,  for  it  is  the  on!, 
alternative  that  is  oflbred  us  in  this  dreadful  cn, 
sis.    My  appltcation  to  tlw  Court  of  Aqoitaiiu  . 
has  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful;  for,  thoug 
the  Duke  has  prod'ercd  nie  no  assistance,  I  hav^ 
sttceeeded  in  -rousing  the  dormant  energies  c 

many  brnv(^  Christians.    To  avoid  suspicion, 
ho^ve  grajiuaily  sent,  thein  in  small  detachmen" 
to  the  wild  mountains  of  A^turias.   The  dar  ^ 
some  cavern  of  Covadonga  is  the  place  of  gene 
ral  rally,  a?  it  soon  must  be  the  seat  of  our  ne\ 
bocp.  empjre.    Frueia,  Feudes  Ruscesvinto,  an 
other  noble  Goths,  are  already  waiting  my  ir* 
structions  in   its  solitary  and  sombre  valle. 
Such  was  the  cheering  state  of  our  prespectV 
when  I  secretly  arrived  last  night,  in  order  to  . 
lead  my  sister  and  you,  with  the  vest  of  our  nt. 
bio  brethren,  to  the  mountains,  whence  I  ex- 
pected soon  to  return  and  wage  implacable  an^l 
unsparing  war  against  the  bated  nestroyers  i^t 
ov  ioilepenaence.  Sinch.  wer«L     plans  upon. 
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roviaitini^  Gijon.  A  few  moments  elapsed;  my 
hopes  were  blighted,  and  a  ditferent  coiurae  ren- 
dered imperiously  neceaeary.** 

**Awtd  now,  my  noble  friendt  what  best  thou 
in  contemplation?" 

"A  deed  chiiliAg  and  desperate,"  answered 
the  Goth  with  enthusiatm.  **A  deed  that  will 
freeze  I  with  horror  the  tame  hearts  of  vulgar 
aneO;  but  a  deed  of  magnanimity  ia  the  estinia- 
tion  of  great  and  heroic  minds." 

**NAne  it,  Pelayo.  Im  lifo,  in  death,  you 
can  command  rae.  Keep  me  not  in  suspense. 
Your  desimy,  however  awful  and  terrific,  shall 
he  nuBe.'* 

"Can  I  firmly  rely  upon  your  aid,  Alonzo?" 
'demanded  the  Ciotiuc  hero  in  a  fearful  tone. 

"brother,"  yuu  uiront  me,"  said  Alonzo  with 
some  degree  of  warmth.  **I  never  gave  you 
eatiae  for  these  ungenerous  doubts."'  ' 

**Pardoe  me,  Aluuzo,  pardon  my  hesitation," 
«oi^ueGl  PeUyo,  in  a  deep  and  impresaive'  tone 
of  Toleei  **It  it  natural  in  a  man  whose  mind 
ia  laboring  with  such  desperate  thoughts.  For, 
mark  me  well,  0  noble  Goth!  'tis  ito  coinuion 
aaerifioe  whioh  will  be  required  of  oe.  The  men- 
tion of  my  design  will  chill  thy  blood  with  horror. 
Now  tell  me  in  truth,  Alonzo  " 

**Speak.   I  will  in  all  sincerity  answer  you." 

"I  know  the  loftiness  of  thy  mind.  1  have 
no  vr  full  proof  of  thy  dauiu'ess  coura^^o.  But 
say,  Aionzo,  couldst  thou  behntd  a  son — wert 
thon  a  father,— ernshed,  torn,  and  bleeding  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  ere  thou  wouldet  con»ent 
lo  foul  dishonor.'" 

**I  could,"  resolutely  answered  Alon/o. 

"And  couldst  thou  see  all  the  lenderest  lies 
that  bind  mortal  man  broken  asunder,  ore  thou 
would  submit  to  be  coveted  wth  shanier" 

**Ye8;  and  to  these  dreadful  suppositions,  add 
every  eaiamity  that  can  befall  human  nature— 

I  will  still  be  AhHtto." 

"It  is  well,  my  noble  friend,"  quoth  Pelnyo. 
*'Now  I  can  unfold  my  design.  My  arrival  here, 
aa  I  have  told  you,  is  a  mystery  to  all  but 
youreelf  and  two  other  faithful  friends.  The 
moment  of  the  sacrifice  approaches,  and  we 
must  bo  present  al  the  ceremony.'*' 
J    "You  mean  to  attempt  a  rescue.**  * 

**No,**" mournfully  answered  Pclayo.  "S.ich 
hopes  are  vain.  Had  the  wtddinw  been  dehiy- 
ed  but  a  few  days  longer,  wu  might  with  jusiice 
have  indulged  such  flattering  expectations;  but 
as  it  is  we  cannot.  Our  present  honor  and  fu- 
ture independence  must  spring  from  a  dilierent 
source,  it  is  the  blood  of  my  sister  that  must 
make  it  dourish." 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  cried  his  friendcin 
amazement,  what  mean  you,  Pelayo?" 

**Ormesinda  must  die,"  rosoiuiely,  hut  mourn- 
fully, replied  the  warrior;  **end  die  by  the  hand 
of  her  own  brother'  Yes,  my  friend,  this  wea- 
pon, so  often  bathed  in  the  blood  of  our  enemies, 
IS  toon  to  be  crimsoned  by  that  which  is  dearer 
to  me  than  my  own.    The  sacrifice  i.s  d.-uadful, 

huji  imj^eiioufto—fiQV  ^  Mi\9}HiQctnii}ii  uumao 


you.'    Ah!  think,  my  trusty  Alonzo,*— think  of 
luy .agony,  my  despair;  it  is  more  intense  than 
thine.    Oh!  could  ypu  but  know  the  full  mea- 
sure of  my  love  tor  that  sister  whom  I  am  now 
hastening  to  destroy !  That  sister  was  my  delight, 
my  pride,  my  all:  ia  her  were  centred  all  the  af- 
feetioiis  of  father,  brother,  loirer,  and  friend.  She 
was  deserving  of  more  than  human  Jove;  an  an« 
gel  might  have  been  proud  of  her  form:  her  mind 
would  have  honored  the  most  exalted  man;  of 
her  courageous  heart  1  myself  would  have  boast- 
ed: but  all  these  perfections  perislied  the  mo- 
ment she  consented  to  her  degradation.  How 
this  dark  miracle  was  wrought  I  cannot  suriuiae; 
wiicther  it  was  accomplished  by  surcery,  or  by 
the  simple  instigutlori  of  a  liend,  1  know  not; 
but  this  1  know,  thai  the  horrid,  the  degrading 
change    has    been  wrought,  and  now,  be* 
fore  the  sister  of  Pelayo  is  locked  in  thetwartby 
arms  of  a  Moor,  she  must  descend  to  the  cold 
embraces  of  the  tomb.   Yes,  the  tomb — un  un- 
polluted tomb — shall  be  her  wedding  couch;  and 
by  the  sacrifice  of  her  life,  I  shall  free  the  bet- 
ter part  of  herself,  her  unsullitd  honor,  from  the 
shalls  of  scorn  and  shame.  But,  hark!  dost  thou 
hear  fuinultuous  sounds.'  they  proclaim  tiie  mo- 
meutous  crisis: — follow  me,  and  lay  to  heart  my 
words.    Soon  as  you  see  me  strike  the  fata( 
blow,  summon  with  loud  voice  the  assembled 
crowd  tojjiriKs:  (he  sight  of  the  tragedy  will  rouse 
their  courage  lo  a.  holy  enthusiasm;  and  my. 
weapon,  reeking  tvith  the  blood  of  my  murdered, 
sister,  shall  then  aim  its  avenging  blows  against 
the  tyrant  himself.    In  this  undertaking,  it  ia 
prt^^iable  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  lay  down  my 
life;  but  this  will  be  no  saeriHce,  if  I  achieve  my 
purpo^^e.    Should  1  fall,  you  must,  Alonzo,  lead 
your  slender  troop  to  the  cavern  and  wild  passes 
of  Covadonga.   There  let  the  memory  of  Pe- 
layo  and  Oxmesind.i  stimulate  you  to  new  exer-  . 
tions,  .ind  conkantly  feed  the  holy  flame  of  ha- 
tred againit  the  Mour.  Now  follow  me,  Alonzo, 
and  may  just  Heaven  protect  our  cause!*' 

As  he  delivered  these  words  in  a  lone  of  en* 
thusiasm,  he  resolutely  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  Mosque.  Alonzo,  amazed,  but  not  intimi- 
dated, followed  his  heroic  friend  silently  and 
fearle.=).«ly.  In  their  course  they  ob.served  the 
deep  emotion  exhibited  by  Iheir  brother  Chris, 
tians;  and  Pelayo  interpreted  the  looks  of  grief 
and  indignation  which  they  cast  around,  as  high- 
ly favorable  to  his  hopes.  'Iho  bridal  proces- 
sion meanwhile  entered  the  Mosque;  and  among 
the  promiscu  jus  throng  which  followed,  Pelayo 
and  his  fiiend  found  it  no  ditllcult  task  to  en- 
ter unobserved.  They  approached  the  altar  in 
a  tumult  of  emotion,  and  their  eyes  sopn  en- 
countered a  scene  of  maddening  interest.  Th«  ] 
odious  Munuza  seemed  lavishing  his  tender  ca-  * 
resses  on  the  Princess,  who  stood  in  gloomy 
trauquHlity,  totally  unconscious  of  the  prepare- 
tioi  B  around  her.  The  whole  pou  rrri  of  her 
mind  seemed  bent  upon  somq  deep  and  import- 
ant  thought.  Her  cheek  was  very  pale,  and  her  . 
eyes  shone  witli  an  unnatural  light.  JU  indeed 
did  ihfi  ex^ession  of  her  couotejaaoice  ace,or<^ 
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with  tho  epletidor  of  her  dresa,  and  the  emble- 
matical chaplet  of  roses  that  encircled  her  brow! 

When  the  ceremony  commenced,  the  agita- 
ti»D  ofOraiMiMlA  was  bo  exeeimve,  tkat  ah«  bo- 
came  gradually  weaker.  Munuza,  alarmed  at 
these  syniploms,  strove  to  calm  her  emotions; 
but  she  repulsed  his  tenderness  with  a  withering 

•'Heaven  be  Messed  I'*  muttered  Pclavo,  soft- 
Jy,  "she  hates  ihe  Moor  now,  1  see;  a  load  of 
miMiy  w  removed  frosi  my  boart.*' 

He  continued  to  advance  towards  the  altar. 
Alonzo  stood  behind  him,  and  two  or  three 
trusty  followers  were  close  behind. 

A  mournfnt  cry  now  burst  from  Ormesinda; 
.her  haggard  eyes  had  caught  tho^e  of  her  lover, 
and  ehetrembled  violently.  Munuza  and  his  at- 
tendants turned  lo  learn  the  cauae  of  her  enio« 
tion. 

"I?y  Allah!"  fiercely  cried  the  Moor,  "if  my 
eycii  deceive  mo  not,  the  hated  Don  Alonzo  ob- 
trodea  bis  preeence  on  this  holy  ceremony; 
guards,  seize  the  traitor,  and  drui^  hitii  hence!" 

*'0h,  Munuza!  remember  your  promise,"  cried 
Ormesinda,  in  alarm. 

**Sbame!  Ormesinda,  shame!"  exclaimed  a 
powerful  voice,  that  awed  the  ns«cniblcd  Moors 
a^d  Cluistians.  "Dost  thou  demean  thyself  to 
irae  for  pity  of  the  tyrant!  whither  has  thy  pride 
ilcd?— canst  tlioii  forget  the  noblo  raeo  from 

wliicli  thou  art  descended?'* 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  the  speakor;  and 
a,  murmur  of  astonishment  suddenly  filled  the 
place>  "Pelayo!  Pelayo!"  cried  a  thousand 
voices.  The  governor  shook  with  anger;  Orme- 
sinda uttered  a  scream  of  joy,  a^od  the  Christians 
sent  forth  a  shout  of  coogratulatioiu  and,  as  Pe« 
I;iyo  advanced  close  to  the  altar  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion ensued. 

**Yes,  Pebyo  is  herer*  quoth  be,  in  a  firm, 
but  melancholy  voice.  "Pelayo  cocnes  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  last  and  most  galling  misfortuno 
that  can  fall  upun  his  head.  Ormesinda,  could 
I  ever  have  expected  this  from  iliee'  What  dia- 
bolic.-.l  witchery  has  turned  thy  better  judgment, 
to  the  prejudice  of  thine  honor!" 

**Do  not,  my- brother,"  said  she,  in  a  thrillin^r 
tone,  "do  not  increase  tho  torments  of  my 
wretched  state  by  your  killing  rebukes;  for  it  is 
to  save  the  noblest  of  the  (Joilis — tby  dearest 
companion — that  I  have  sacrificed  myself!.  Ah! 
could  you  sutipect  that  aught  but  what  was  no- 
ble could  influence  thy  sister."* 

**It  i.s  well,"  said  Pelayo,  in  a  more  tranquil 
voice,  "tliat  Lihear  this  intelligence  from  thee, 
for  it  lessens  my  misery." 

*'0h!  did  you  tlien  coiisent  to  this  hateful 
union  to  save'my  life?"  interrupted  Alonzo,  in  a 
tone  of  overwhclmint;^  grief. 

Ormesinda's  feelings  were,  becoming  more  ex- 
cited every  moment,  and  every  one^  imagined 
that  the  ceremony  would  bear  down  heir  strength, 
and  that  she  would  sink  to  the  ground  ero  it 
was  completed.  Don  Pelayo  summoned  all  his 
qourage  for-the  horrid  crisisu  and  bo  advanced  a 
lyep  with  tb^,  firm  Nsoltttion  of  plunging  his 


weapon  deep  into  the  heart  of  hio  aitCiC}  hot  h» 

wanted  some  pretext  for  approaching  neat 
enough  to  strike  the  blow  with  fatal  success. 
**Munusa,*'  ho  said,  enaying  to  compose  hin- 

self,  let  me  press  my  poor  deluded  sister  to  my 
sorrowing  bosom,  it  is  the  last  time  I  shall  seo 
her;  relentless  as  thou  art,  thou  canst  not  deny 
this  request." 

"Oh!  you  speak  truly,"  said  Ormesinda,  with 
a  feeble  voice;  "it  is  indeed  for  the  last  ttme  you 
see  me,  for  I  have  but  a  few,  very  fow  moiBents 
of  life  remaining."  ■ 

"What  tnyaiery  is  this?  Whence  the  horrid 
paleness  that  overspreads  thy  countenance?-* 
the  livid  color  of  thy  lips? — the  tfomor  of  thy 
enfeebled  and  sinking  frame?" 

"Aitts!  Don  Pelayo,"  answered  his  heroic  sU* 
ter,  **knowest  thou  so  little  -of  thy  sister,  that 
thou  canst  not  divine  tho  cause  of  her  present 
stale?  Could  you  for  a  moment  suspect  that 
Ormesinda  would  survive  even  a  single  hour  of 
degradation?  Oh,  no!  you  have  wronged  me. 
To  save  the  life  of"  Don  Alonzo,  1  consented  to 
follow  my  persecutor  to  tbe  altar;  but  at  the 
time  I  made  that  resolution,  another  occupied 
my  tbonghts.  Both  have  been  ful^lled,  and  I  die 
as  becomes  a  noble  maiden,  and  a  aister.of  Pe«. 
layo," 

**BIe89  the  ProvideneeP*  cried  her  broll)^r» 

with  wild  enthusiasm,  "that  made  thy  mind  so 
noble — thy  heart  so  magnanimous.;  tlianks,  mer- 
ciful heaven!  for  thus  releasing  me  from  my  dark 
resolve. — Ormesinda,  I  have  injured  thee;  I  ' 
thought  thee  guilty,  and  came  to  shed  thy  blood 
in  the  scene  of  thy  disgrace.  Oh,  pardon,  par- 
don niy  error!"  , 

**My  strength,  alas!  f.iiis  me — I  feel  the  unto 
lentin^  grasp  of  death — the  corroding  poison 
bursting  in  my,  veins — it  consumes  n<e — 1  can  no 
more>- Where  art  thou  Aloqzo? — cherish  my 
memory! — It  is  done!--FarowelI,  Pelayo — Mer- 
cy, mercy,  oh  God!  j'or  this  act  of  desperation!" 

The  spectators  of  tliis  dismal  scene  could  not 
for  some  time  form  any  resolution;  but  Pelayo, 
more  collected,  thouf^h  as  deeply  atfecled  as  the 
rest,  with,  furious  mipjiilse  rushed  agjiinst  Mu- 
nuza ;  and  befbra  the  Moor  could  stir  in  his  de- 
fence, he  lay  weltering  in  his  blood.  Pelayo 
brandishing  aloft  bis  bloody  weapon,  loudly  ex* 
claimed— 

"Christians!"  strike  for  liberty.   The  tyrant 

has  fallen;  let  tlie  fate  of  my  noble  Fister  slimu- 
iale  your  courage,  and  impel  you  lo  deeds  of  he- 
roism." - 

Don  .Alonzo  Tiobly  seconded  the  exertions  of 
his  fr  ond,    Thfj  Christians  rose  in  a  mighty 
body;  and,  though  most  of  them  were  uuarmed, 
they  grappled  with  their  enemtes,  and  soon  sup-  ' 
plied  themselves  with  weapons. 

The  Moi^que  became  a  scene  of  indiscrimi- 
nate carnage  and  confusion.  The  news  of  the. 
extraordinary  event  spread  quickly  through  tiM  '' 
town.  The  rising  of  the  Christians  became  as 
universal  as  it  was  sudden.  Every  street  was 
converted  into  a  tceoo  of  atrile.  Blood  $6wed 
in  atrtamt;  tho  iimn^  ditoidor*  tod  derti^tioii. 
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were  astounding  and  terrific.  The  voice  of  Don 
Pelayo  now  rallied  around  the  Cbrutian  comba- 
tanu;  the  Gothic  atmndard  waa  unfarled;  and  the 

ory  of  liberty  resounded  on  every  side. 

*'To  the  mountains,  Christians!  to  the  moun- 
taina!"  cried  Pelayu.  "There  lies  ouratrong 
hold.  Let  every  true  Goth  foliotv  roe  to  that 
cradle  of  our  new-born  independence." 

At  his  command  every  one  was  ready  to  de- 
part. The  body  of  the  anfortonate  and  heroic 
Omcanida  was  carried  on  a  coucli,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  Christiana  retreated  from  the 
town  into  tho  wild  mountains  of  Aslunas.  Don 
Pelayo  and  hie  followera  were  joyHilly  greeted 
by  their  brothers  in  arms;  and  immediately  upon 
their  arrival  at  the  valley  of  Covadunga,  thu 
mortal  remains  of  OrmesiiMla  Were  interred  in 
the  cavern,  and  a  chapel  was  there  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Virgin,  in  commemoration  of  the  sio- 
nal  event  that  accompanied  the  death  of  tne 
maiden- 
After  the  funeral  obsequies  iiad  heen  perform- 
ed, ilie  nobles  assembled  to  give  some  form  of 
governnionl  to  the  infant  colony.  Don  Alonio 
proposed  that  the  magnanimous  Don  Pelayo 
should  be  elected  King,  as  having,  by  right  of 
birth  aad  great  services*  ihe  best  claim  to  that 
distinction.  Fruela,  Tendes  Rucesvinto,  and  the 
rest  of  the  nobles  received  the  proposition  ol 
the  Prince  of  Cantabria  with  acckituaiions. 

Pelayo  then  addressed  the  assembled  warriora 
ae  foUowe:— 

**My  noble  companions!  I  readily  accept 
vour  trust: — not  for  the  sake  of  the  dignity  which 
the  crown  confers,  but  because,  m  becoming 
yonr  King,  I  accept  a  poet  of  the  greasest  toil 
and  danger.  'Tis  not  a  crown  of  gold  that  I 
place  on  my  head,  but  one^  of  iron.  The  attri- 
butes of  my  sovereignty  shall  not  be  ease,  wealth, 
and  pleasures,  but  constant  perl,  poverty,  and 
privatior.d:  these  alone  sih;ill  make  llie  diller- 
ence  between  me  and  my  subjects.  And  hero  1 
■pledge  my  honor  to  guard  tho  intereale  of  my 
sterile  and  wild  dominions.  My  pursuit  of  the 
Moors  shall  bo  as  active  and  unrelonitng  as  my 
hatred  is  deep  and  lasting.  They  afaall  curse 
tho  day  when  Pelayo  was  proolMmod  King  at 
Covadong.i.  Here  a  Christian  nation  commenc- 
es, that  will.  With  God's  assistance,  achieve  the 
recovery  of  the  land.  Yes,— the  valley  of  Co- 
vadonga  shall  be  renowned  among  posterity,  and 
tho  children  of  Aslurias  and  Cantabria  shall,  to 
tho  remotest  ages,  derive  a  virtuous  pride  from 
the  place  of  their  birth." 

A  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause  followed  the 
speech  of  the patriot  monarch. 

Alonzo  and  Froela  now  produced  an  enormone 
ahield,  on  which  the  new  King  was  requested  to 
Bit;  and  then,  being  lifted  from  the  ground,  ho 
was  borne  aloft  through  ranks  of  the  as^ein- 
hled  ChriiitianB.  '  The  Ciothie  banner  was  carried 
before  him,  while  the  nohlns  marched  in  order 
with  their  heads  bare,  and  their  swords  uo- 
abeathed. 

'In  ihm  manner  Palajo  waa  paraded  round 
oav^ra  and  aolityy  paaaya.of  C4»vadonga; 


which  reverberated  with  the  shouts  of  the  peo-* 
pie  %vbo  had  taken  refuge  in  its  solitude.  How 
tho  infant  colony  procarad  a  auhoistonce,  histo- 
rians do  not  mention.  Their  manner  of  living 
must  have  been  as  rude  and  hardy  as  the  site  of 
their  kingdom  was  rugged.  It  is  said  that  there 
were  many  caves  which  served  the  Christians  of 
those  times  for  resting  places  during  the  night, 
the  day  being  spent  unuer  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
either  in  waging  relentlost  war  againat  fbahr 
ooemies,  or  in  procuring  aaeb  anatenanoo  aa  the 
ne'ighboihood  aflorded. 

It  is,  however,  no  less  certain,  that  from  this 
place  •they  sallied  forth  continually,  causing 
great  havoc  amongst  the  Moors,  and  gradually 
extending  their  dominions.  In  a  terrible  battle, 
the  Moors  were  completely  routed,  and  their 
chief  Alcama  alain.   The  traitorous  prelate,  Don 

Oppas,  who  had  previously  been  sent  into  the 
mountains,  to  enter  upon  terms  of  ncgociation 
with  his  kinsman  Don  Pelayo,  was  found  among 
the  prisoners  taken  in  the  field.  The  Christians 
were  filled  with  rage  at  tho  sight  of  the  traitor. 
He  was  immediately  put  to  death,  and  his  me- 
mory condemned  to  lasting  shame.  The  battls 
of  Covadonga  was  decisive.  Tradition  has  con- 
iiected  the  valley  and  cavern  of  that  name  wit.*> 
the  most  glorious  as  well  as  luott  romantic  asso- 
ciations. The  spot  displays  a  range  of  wild,  but 
sublime  and  [)icUircsque  scenerv.  No  Spaniard', 
especially  if  he  be  a  native  of  those  parts,  can 
behold  the  place  without  emotion.  The  remains 
of  a  rude  chapel  are  still  discernable  in  the  ca- 
vcrn,  which  has  remained  an  object  of  venera 
itou  siucH  the  memorable  rule  of  Don  Pelayo, 
whose  name  to  the  cars  of  every  true  Spaniard, 
is  aynonymouB  with  all  that  is  good  and  heroic. 

WILLIAM.  VENN'S  TREE. 

Tl:v  toil  nviiig  SianzAS  w<une  written  by  the  celebrated  \Vi!> 
liain  RiisL'os  uf  l<iverpiiol.  un  leceivin;;  (tluring  tjielast 
waf  t'loin  Dr.  Rcatf,  an  hikf^iaixl,  iiiadL'tit  u  piece  ofUie 
Ki..n.  lUiiiuT  which  the  Fouad«r  ul'ruit.AO*:i.ritiA  conclud- 
ed liiii  treaty  with  tb«  IsDuiis.  This  tree  was  bluwi^ 
down  in  \('l-2. 

I'kom  cliine  to  cliinp.  from  slimo  to  fin  re. 
Til"  Wjir  rtfiKf  rai-ril  U\>  halcfiil  \t  lj, 
And  'iiiiii»lili(ii>iMriii  thai  rfaliMs  deitiore, 
Pidtii's  bouoi'il  tree  at'concoid  IWU. 

Ami  of  that  tree,  that  iif-'cr  .-lE.^in 

t^UiiU  r|»riiiK'H  rt  viviiig  itittutltcc  iciiOW, 

A        oVr  ihc  Aiiamic  innin 

Was  sent — the  gift  of  foo  to  foe! 

But  iltougli  no  njnre  its  aiMiil'!  shaile 

Wbvp8  green  lieiieaih  CoUiinl>ia's  sky, 

Tboogb  every  liranch  b<  now  decuy'd. 
And  all  it«ieauer*d<ieavtti  be  dryi 

Vet,  'midst  thii*  relic's  jninted  space. 

A  b*al^b*re«toriii|;  tjood  shall  Bpring, 
In  which'lheanpel  form  nf  i»can} 

May  stoop  to  dip  her  dovc-!ikc  wing. 

.'^cf,  niire  the  stafT ilie  propliet  Imre, 

By  woiideriiis  ey««'i4;ain  wastMca  .  * 
To  swKll  wiib      Uiro*  every  pore. 
•  And  bod  afrorii  with  foliage  green;  .  , 

Tbewltli«r'd  branch  aitHin  <«hall  grow 
TUI  o'er  tha  eartb  its  •hadu  extend—  . 

And  lilts— Ihn  gift  of  Toe  to  Tne— 

Becotpe  the  {ift  of  ftteaa  tofHead.^ 
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Written  for  the  Satuidiiy  Evpjiing  fMt, 

THE  I^AST  OFFElt, 

OR  TRUTH  IN  FICTION. 
[By  Mrs.  H.  .VI.  Dodge.] 

'••What!  not  joung  Bennington,  the  sole  heir 
of  old  Billy  Bennington's  vast  posseBBiona?  Cer- 
taii)ly,  coz,  you  have  not  alighted  a  propoeition 
from  hi/n?" 

"Why  not,  Sybil?"  replied  the  gentle  Ursula. 

••There  is  every  reason  why  you  ehottld  not," 
returned  the  other,  "and  none  why  you  should; 
why,  coz,  lie's  the  handsomest  and  wealthiest 
man  in  ail  Alesburyt  and  you  are  poor, and  turn* 
cd  of  twenty-Hve  in  the  bargain.  Who knowa but 
this  is  yoar  last  ofi'er?" 

"Then  be  it  even  so,'*  replied  Ursula,  smiling 
with  pity  at  her  thoughtless  cousin.  "It  would 
not  be  an  impossible  thing  to  live  one'a  whole  life 
out  in  cehbacy,  siiould  Providence  seem  thus  to 
order  It.  Marriaoo  is  not  a  covenant  into  which 
\vc  must  enter;  yot  it  is  instituted  by  a  righteous 
heaven,  no  doubt  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
good  of  mankind;  but  we  must  nui  choose  a 
companion  for  life  aa  we  would  purchase  a  gar- 
ment, because  we  7}ni8t  have  one;  and  although 
it  ia  not  such  as  we  should  altogether  choose, 
still  we  take  it,  either  because  it  is  showy,  or 
wo  think  we  cannot  6nd  so  valuable  a  one  in 
any  of  the  shops  for  the  same  price,  which  is, 
perhaps,  all  we  urc  able  to  meet.  There  must 
be  love — sober,  rational,  and  disinterested  af- 
feclion,  to  make  tlio  married  state  happy.  We 
should  choose  a  husband  for  his  society,  because 
it  afltords  us  knowledge  and  delight;  and  not  for 
his  gold,  because  it  will  purchase  us  gewgaws 
to  wear,  and  a  coach  to  ride  in;  nor  for  his  re- 
spectability or  distinction,  because  it  will  raise 
us  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellow  mortals.  We  should 
BO  love  a  husband  that  we  could  go  with  him 
cheerfully  frooi  a  palace  to  a  cottage,  and  even 
feel  it  a  preeioas  privilege  to  soothe  htm  in  his 
day  of  adversity." 

"1  know  nothing  about  your  philosophy,  coz," 
returned  Sybil,  more  seriously;  **  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  many  young  ladies  reject  proffered 
alliances  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  better,  but 
in  the  result  accopt  of  one  far  inferior.  Now  I 
believe  in  securioij  an  alliance  which  in  every 
respect  equals  what  our  expectations  ought  to 
be,  and  not  running  the  hazard  of  what  the  un- 
certain future  may  bring,  for  the  hope  of  step- 
ping higher  in  life.*' 

'*  I  do  not  approve  a  young  lady's  rejecting  a 
proposition  because  she  hopes  to  obtain  abetter 
one,*'  replied  Ursula;  •'  neither  do  I  disapprove 
her  suffering  it  to  pass  if  it  does  not  meet  her 
wishes.  There  can  be  no  happiness  in  the  mar- 
ried state  unless  the  purest  feelings  of  the  heart 
enter  warmly  into  the  engagement;  not  that 
fancy  alone  is  to  be  consulted  without  due  defe 


it  should  have  bnt  filHa  weight  when  brought 

into  the  common  everyday  concerns  of  life." 

But  our  happmess,  cousin,"  replied  Ursula, 
•'  lives  in  these  every  day  eoacems,  as  yon  eall 
them;  ourwhole  lives  are  made  up  of  shreds  and 
small  parcels  of  time,  and  if  these  be  stript  of 
their  enjoyment,  or  filled  up  with  cold,  heartless 
views  and  feelings,  they  will  at  last  form  an  sg- 
gregate  of  unfiappiness  extending  over  our  wholo 
existence.  How  can  wo  live  happily  with  those 
\ve  do  not  love,  especblly  in  that  union  which 
binds  us  to  their  society  for  life?" 

"I  doubt  not  but  love  is  a  good  article  in  its 
place,"  answered  Sybil;  "  but  we  should  not 
sacrifice  the  greater  coneideration  to  the  lees.  I 
could  be  happy  with  young  Bennington,  not  that 
1  love  him  better  than  you  do,  but  I  should  be 
happy  in  his  elegant  mansion  and  fine  carriage, 
and  particularly  so  in  the  idea  that  I  had  aeeepted 
a  good  ofier  which  might  have  been  ray  last;  and 
should  1  have  hud  hfty,  how  do  1  kAOw  1  should 
ever  lovef* 

"  God  has  not  been  so  unkind  to  his  creatures, 
Sybil,"  replied  Ursula,  "  as  to  create  in  them 
the  moat  holy  and  reciprocal  ailections,  and  then 
give  them  no  object  for  (bdr  exercise.  I  believe 
that  every  person,  by  waiting  a  suitable  tiiue, 
will  find  a  full  reciprocation  of  ail  the  most  len- 
der feelings  of  the  soul;  at  any  rate,  if  they  do 
not,  I  suppose  they  were  designed  for  single  life; 
and  this  life  every  one  had  far  better  live  than 
so  greatly  to  injure  and  abuse  a  fellow  being  as 
to  accept  his  disinterested  afieetiens,  and  avow 
a  proper  return  when  the  heart  has  no  part  nor 
lot  in  the  matter.  But  here  comes  young  Ben- 
nington; and  as  he  has  aot  seen  you  since  your 
London  tour,  perhaps  yea  inay  make  a  con- 
quest." And  this  proved  to  be  prophetical;  for  in 
just  six  months  from  that  day.  Sybil  was  removed 
from  her  paternal  roof  to  become  one  of  the 
joint  heirs  of  old  Billy  Bennington's  pOSMSrions 
when  be  should  have  done  with  them. 

Ursula  was  a  poor  orphan,  a  neice  of  Sybil's 
mother,  who  kindly  gave  her  a  bone,  and  pre- 
tected  her  in  all  respects  as  she  did  her  own 
daughter;  yet  she  could  not  solve  the  mysteiy 
of  her  rejection  of  Bennington,  and  it  was  whis- 
pered among  the  prudent  matrons  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  a  matter  of  absolute  mystery  and 
astonishment.  Ursula,  however,  had  no  regrets 
on  the  subject;  but  when  she  saw  her  cousin 
rolling  in  ease  and  splendor,  she  secretly  pitied 
her  for  the  aching,  void  which  she  knew  must 
exist  at  her  heart,  and  felt  happier  in  her  hum- 
ble lei. 

Time  passed  alonij,  and  Ursula  had  reached 
her  29lh  year,  without  receiving  another  offer. 
Sybil  often  rallied  her 'on  the  subject,  but  she 
still  persisted  in  her  sentiments  as  firmly  as  ever, ' 


rence  to  the  voice  of  reason ;  but  these  two  should  i  and  seemed  perfectly  contented  and  happy.  It 


go 
life 


hand 
»» 


in  hand  in  making  up  a  choice  for 


"  I  do  not  think  much  of  this  love,**  returned 
Sybil,  laughing;  "it  will  do  to  make  a  figure  in 
a  romance  or  a  ballad,  and  even  smoothes  oil'  a 
pastoral  very  prettily  seiiiatim«e;  but  1  fmaphie 


was  not  long  after  this,  however,  that  she  was 
introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  respectable 

clergyman,  who  was  in  moral  worth  and  all  the 
high  excellencies  of  the  mind,  just  such  an  one 
as  she  had  always  fancied  she  could  love  :  his 

penon  tiul  mitmn  were  kgreeeblt,  and  lili  in* 
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cone  gave  him  an  *' elegant  sufTiciency;**  be 
owned  a  beautiful  country  seat  in  the  township 
where  the  church  of  faia  charge  was  situated,  and 
be  bad  spared  no  puna  to  make  it  a  rural  and 

delightful  retirement.  Ursuja  retired  with  him 
into  the  bosom  of  this  lovely  retreat,  and  felt 
that  she  could  clieertuUy  torn  ber  backapon  all 
the  world  beside,  to  devote  herself  to  her  bus- 
band  and  his  precious  flock.  She  loved  him  ten- 
derly, and  knew  no  unhappiness  but  in  his  ab- 
eeiroe  or  afflietion;  and  he,  fully  retariiing  the 
pure  and  gcneroug  afTection  of  her  heart,  seemed 
constantly  seeking  out  means  to  increase  ber 
happiness. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  marriage  more  honored, 

than  by  these  votaries  at  her  "sacred  shrii  o. 

Very  difl'erent  is  the  picture  we  must  draw  of 
Sybil  and  ber  eompanion.  After  a  few  raontiis 
they  became  miitiial!y  disgusted  witli  oach  other, 
and  found  too  late  that  pure  and  disinterested 
affection  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  to  happi- 
ness in  the  marriage  state,  and  secretly  sighed 
for  a  release  from  each  other's  society;  but  they 
wore  too  proud  to  acknowledge  it  to  the  world, 
'  «id  dreading  an  exposure  of  their  real  feelings, 
they  studied  opportunities  of  sliewing  each 
other's  marks  of  respect  and  afl'eclion;  but  this 
deception  could  not  always  continue,  and  eren 
before  Ursula's  marriage,  it  began  to  be  whis- 
pered  that  Billy  Bennington  had  become  dissa- 
tisfied with  certain  things  trausactod  in  tiic  fami- 
ly of  bis  brother's  son,  and  intended  not  only 
to  recognize  him  no  longer  as  hi?  heir,  but  also 
to  withdraw  all  present  support  trom  him.  Sy- 
bil, whose  jealousy  had  long  fed  on  ber  bus* 
band's  pro-atlaebment  to  her  cousin,  which  had 
been  the  caupe  of  much  bitterness  between 
thetn,  at  length  found  ample  cause  for  other  and 
beamt  trials.  Now  came  the  test  of  the  worth 
of  trne  affection,  for  had  she  felt  what  a  wife 
ought  to  feel  towards  a  husband,  she  would  not 
have  been  driven  to  distraction  at  tbotbongbtof 
fofaig  into  poverty  .  witli  bim,  but  they  would 
nave  mutua  llv  studied  means  to  raUievo  their 
ruined  expectations. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  final  blow  was 
struck;  but  at  last  it  wa^  struck,  and  poor  Sy- 
bil returned  to  her  father's  house  disgraced  and  | 
broken-hearted.  Her  husband  accusing  her  as 
the  cause  of- all  bis  misfortune,  wandered  away 
in  the  hatred  and  bitterness  of  bis  heart,  and 
was  never  heard  of  after. 

Ursula,  whose  life  passed  on  like  a  smooth 
and  gentle  rivulet,  endeavored  to  800th  the  de- 
sponding i-]>iri(3  of  her  unfortunate  cousin,  but  all 
in  vain.  She  never  once  referred  to  the  conver- 
sations which  they  bad  so  frequently  had,  years 
bofore,  on  the  subject  of  marriage;  but  she  only 
sought   to   divert  her  thoughts  from  brood- 
ing over  her  misery,  and  to  impress  her  mind 
with  the  belief  that  she  might  yet  be  happy. 
She  somelimes  persuaded  her  to  pass  a  few  days 
with  them  in  I  heir  beautiful  retreat,  but  she  al- 
ways returned  home  more  wretobed  than  she 
went;  for  on  these  occasions  she  could  not  for- 
bear dBOOcoiiig  afirtfb  ov^r  wh^tsho  had  lost,  fyt 


she  firmly  believed,  had  she  been  as  prudent  in 
her  marriage  as  her  cousin,  she  might  have  been 
as  happy. 

She  seldom  conversed  much,  but  she  some- 
times warned  young  females  never  to  trifle  with 
the  principles  of  honor  and  morality  and  their 
futare  happiness,  by  accepting  an  alliance  which 

their  hearts  did  not  sanction;  and  slie  would  al- 
ways add,  "  do  not  fear  it  will  be  your  last 
offer" 


Written  for  the  Saturday  F.vcniiig  Post. 

TAL,ES  OF  THE  PILLOW- 

THE   WILL,  OK   HIGH    L  X  1=  K  C  T  A  T  lO  K»  • 
MODERATED. 
— '*  TlHMi  MCai  me  notiiiogin  iby  Will, 
And  y«u  thoii  lefi'st  me  more  than  I  dU  crave : 
For  why  1  I  cfav'd  noililiq;  of  Uue." 

SHAuntAaB. 

PAiTHyuT.  to  her  promise.  Pulvmara,  the  pil- 
low quooTi.  le  1  the  s])irit  of  Mira  to  thf'  fraj^i-ant 
banks  of  Eiectridaaus,  aud  thui*  began  liie  tales 
of  l)y-;,'one  time. 

ItWas  towards  the  c-losc  of  that  human  strife  . 
called  the  War  of  the  Auicriuaii  Revolution,  that 
oae  of  my  subjects,  with  such  tears  as  Genii 
weep,  refuted  fo  nic  a '^tory  nf  woe.  Month-i 
have  1  stood  by  the  bed-side  of  Ellen  Ward,  aiid 
her  two  babes,"  sighed  the  compassionate  genii, 
":iru!  in  th  iiis;ki'!s  of  yr  irs  have  never  witnessed 
such  patience  iu  hopeless  distress.  With  all  my 
power  I  have  endeavoured  fo  render  sweet  the 
blutnbors  of  those  innocents;  hut  hanger,  naked-  ' 
nessjund  cold,  I  cunnot  remedy. 

"I  must  see  thus  group  myself,"  said  Pulvinara, 
and  Elfa.was  ordered  to  another  charge.  A  cc^, 
stormy  even  in*?  of  December  was  closing;  the 
sljades  of  night  came  on  in  sleet  and  snow,  as  I 
flitted  into  a  wretched  hovel  in  *  *  ♦  *  *  county, 
Nortli  Oarolina-   Over  a  few  expiring  embers  • 
sat  and  shivered  one  of  the  finest  forras  I  ever  - 
beheld,  with  two  as  lov(  !\  infants;  but  despair 
was  wringing  the  heart  ol  the  iT>otlier,  as  slie  . 
shared  her  last  crust  with  her  eldest,  and  held 
her  younircst  to  a  breast  dried  by  famine.    My  . 
power  of  relief  was  as  linjited  as  that  of  Elfa; 
but,  like  her,  I  whispered  hope.    The  thoiicrht  or 
hope  sprung  sparklin;^  in  the  parent's  heart, 
whilst  she  covercxl  her  two  little  ones  with  the 
few  tattero<l  hcd-clothes  she  possessed.-  The  last 
ember  was  dyin^  away,  when,  amid  tlie  howling-  • 
tempest,  a  genfle  knockino:  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  a  loud  but  pleasing  voice  demanded 
shelter  for  the  ni^ht. 

I  am  alone  with  my  two  babes,"  plaintivdy 
replied  Ellen  Ward. 

"  There  is  no  one  here  to  harm  thee  or  thy 
children,"  said  the  stranger,  gentlv  pushing  open 
the  cabin  door.  A  last  hriglit  gleam  from  the 
hearth  flashed  over  the  scene  of  poverty.  That 
gleam  discovered  a  man  of  middle  age,  of  iaree 
frame,  and  in  the  dress  of  one  of  Gen.  Morgan's 
riflemen.  Without  expressing  one  worJ  Tiiorc, 
the  hunter-soldier  threw  down  his  knapsack  and 
arms,  opened  the  former,  and  a  wood  lamp  threw 
its  glare  over  the  bed  where  sat  the  pale  mother 
beside  her  babes.  The  hunter,  aided  by  his  lisht 
and  hatchet,  had  a  cheerful  fire  burnin!gin  a  retr  • 
moments.    Ellen  eyed  him  in  silence;  and,  as  • 

she  qould  trace  t^ie  atnwgly-drawA  liweam^iiU  of - 
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kmntliity,  bravery,  and  pity,  which  imrked  the 

face  of  the  stranj^cr,  her  fears  M'erc  removed ; 
but,  in  tears  which  1  could  see  were  wrung  in 
part  fVtmi  remembrance  of  better  times,  she  ob- 
•-ervcd,  "Yon  arc  hnnc^^ry.  traveller»aiia  I  have 
not  a  uiorbcl  to  !*t't  before  vou." 

*'  lam  not  hungry-,  my  daughter,"  replied  the 
gallant  warrior,  "  but  I  ain  afraid  yourself  and 
children  arc  so,  and  I  have  plenty  (or  us  all  for 
this  ni^ht,  at  least"  Saying  so,  he  opened  his 
ample  Knapsack,  and  exposnl  an  abundance  of 
breui  and  meat.  Many  is  the  fuast  these  eyes 
bare  witnessed,  but  never  did  I  behold  one 
where  so  much  of  trne  enjoy  inent  n  as  possessed. 
With  a  care  and  tender:-.esis  no  fatiier  could  have 
exceeded,  did  tfic  n)n£h  hut  generous  soldier 
(leal  out  to  his  pratefiil  Tio'^t  llic  renovating  mor- 
sels. His  ample  (-loak  was  dried  and  tlirown 
over  the  now  sleeping  infantB^as  Ellon,  on  whose 
face  e^  en  a  smile  played,  gave  to  her  deliverer 
the  following  little  history. 

**  Gentle  stranger,  I  was  the  only  and  cherish- 
ed daughter  of  a  man  whose  Hfc  was  given  to  his 
country  at  the  Cowpcns.  My  father  was  one  of 
two  brothers,  Saul  and  Ralph"  Williams.  My  un- 
cle llalpli.  I  enu  scarce  remember;  but  I  teel  1 
love  him,  for,  what  1  do  remember,  was  kind :  he 
rocked  me  on  his  knee;  but,  like  my  father,  my 
uncle  became  a  soldier,  and  is  also  gone,  1  fear, 
as  for  years  I  have  heard  nought  of  him.  Young 
I  became  the  wife  of  James  Ward,  the  son  of  a 
'  uusin  of  my  father.  W'e  were  poor,  but  my 
iuisband's  father  rich.  My  undivided  affection 
was  all  to  the  son,  but  nothing  to  the  father ;  and 
wc  were  driven  to  this  cabin.  My  James  did  all 
tljat  youth  and  health  could  do,  and  wc  were 
happy ;  but  within  two  days  after  my  youngest 
baoc  wa.s  born,my  bchjved  liusband  was  torn  from 
iny  arms  by  a  baud  of  tories,  and  left  me  tp  pe- 
rish with  my  sweet  infhnts.  It  is  only  two  days 
.since  on  my  knees  1  begged  food  for  his  ^'rand- 
children,  from  him  I  oujKbl  to  call  father,  i  was 
spumed  from  his  door  I*^ 

Here  the  soldier  rose  and  strode  with  giant 
steps  over  the  desolate  cabin;  but,  in  a  moment, 
gaining  composure,  he  sat  down  by  Ellen,  saying, 
in  a  soolliing  voice,  Go  to  rest,  Lllen  \V'ar(i ;  be 
at  peace,  thou  knowest  not  what  may  be  in  store 
for  thoe."  To  rest  Ellen  did  go ;  nor  was  ever 
rest  more  sAveet :  ami  after  days  and  iii:;hts  of 
pain  unutterable,  sleepless  nights,  her  calmed 
senses  found  repose,  whilst  I  leaner  in  dreams  of 
hope,  to  peace,  plenty,  and  nrospcrity.  The  sol- 
dier, with  his  firelock  and  olock  of  Wood  for  his 
]>illow,  was  also  in  a  few  moments  in  profound 
wlnmber.  His  firelock  and  block  I  changed  to 
the  richest  downj  and  never  did  my  oihce  enable 
me  to  beam  oyer  a  scene  more  lovely. 

Next  mornin;:  the  biinler-soldier  was  up  before 
dawn;  and^lcaviim  a  blazing  fire,  and  pouring 
ont  the  restdne  of  nis  provision,  seized  his  arms, 
and,  without  an  adieu,  met  the  ^torm  which  still 
raged.  li^Ien  rose,  and  a  flooil  uf  tears  bespoke 
her  inward  gratitude,  but  the  prospect  before  her 
was  dark  and  dreary.  My  office  ^vas  suspended 
by  the  rising  sun;  but  never  since  I  hovered  over 
mortab;  did  I  so  mnch  desire  the  comini;  of  an- 
other ni"lit.  That  night  earnc,  and  I  \s  a';  in  the 
cabin  oi  Bllen  Ward.  ''Can  1  be  mistaken," 
said  I  to  myself;  **cui  tint  change  be  made  in 
one  day?*'  I  foond  mUne,  ibaagik  pbinly  and 


neatly  dressed  woman,  and-two  prattlers  dressed 

like  dolls.  I  found  the  ragged  and  tattered  lied 
removed,  and  two  really  neat,  clean,  and  well- 
supplied  beds  in  its  place.  In  <Hie  corner  sat, 
with  the  eldcfit  child  in  her  lap,  an  old,  but  very 
benevolent-looking  negro  woman.  But  the  most 
interesting  figure  was  the  happy  mother,  whose 
delicious  tears  flowed  from  a  heart  filled  with 
gratitude  to  heaven  audits  instrument. 

"  This  is  the  work  of  the  soldier,"  said  I  to 
myself,  as  Ellen  was  putting  her  two  infants  to 
rest,  and  laying  her  own  head  on  a  pillow 
which,  with  no  common  delight,  1  assisted  to 
render  the  fountain  of  hope.  And  now  let  us 
leave  the  sleeping  Ellen  and  her  children,  atid 
proceed  to  discover  the  cause  of  tihe  prosperous 

elcinuc. 

One  of  iny  male  subjects,  the  Geni  lioget, 
whom  I  had  alwajrs  employea  to  visit  the  pillow, 

and  torment  any  cold  hearted  wretch  whose  ac- 
cumulated tre;isures,  were  locked  from  all  use 
even  that  of  his  own.   Roget ,  is  an  arch,  mis- 

cbievous,  and  active  s])irit.  whose  supreme  de- 
light it  is  to  torture  the  objects  committed  to  his 
charge.  For  many  years  past  Roget  had  admi> 
Mistered  all  the  horrors  of  an  evil  conscience  to 
ol  1  Sinjoson  U  ard,  the  father-in-lav.-  of  poor 
Ellen.  It  was  only  this  day  when  the  sons  and 
dauL'liter'' of  nien  were  foliowirifj  tiieir  daily  cares, 
and  we  cnjoving  that  relaxation  which  your  day 
only  gives,  that  Roget  related  to  me  tme  follow- 

iri','  eircumstances : 

*'l  had  not  watched  over  the  pillow  of  Simpson 
Ward  the  second  night,  until  on  looking  into  his 
heart,  I  bchcl'lamid  some  slight  sparks  of  natural 
affection,  a  mass  of  spite,  envy,  avarice,  and  va- 
nity. The  sparks  were  soon  extinct,  and  it  was 
only  to  the  eye  of  a  Geni,  who  could  nenctrate 
the  darksome  cell,  and  sustain  the  horrid  pictures 
which  flitted  in  its  recesses.  *  I  have  made  my 
will  in  favour  of  my  nephew  Ralph,  but  to-mor- 
row I  marry  and  will  have  heirs  of  my  own.  The 
i  i  K  1.  he  dared  this  day  to  dispute  my  orders  to 
sectreh  a  negro — he  shall  repeat.'  Tiie  very  next 
night  I  found  a  bed-fellow  with  old  biinpsou. 
\Vhat  felicity  flowed  from  their  union  you  may 
know,  when  I  tell  you,  1  have  often  turned  my 
eye  from  the  heart  oJ"  the  wife  to  seek  relief  from 
that  of  the  husband.  If  I  had  indeed  been  a  de- 
mon, in  ])1aee  of  a  Geni,  r  mi;^ht  have  revelled 
in  the  wretchedness  wliich  tiiis  well  paired  cou- 
ple inflicted  on  each  other,  and  strange  to  say, 
(he  oidy  fniit  of  their  union  was  a  bny,  whose  bo- 
som f  rom  very  infancy  Avas  the  seat  of  every  kind, 
tender,  and  generous' feeling.  His  parents  chmg 
to  little  James  from  pride  and  not  affection.  He 
was  to  heir  their  great  estatCj  and  in  the  mind  of 
both  to  cross  the  hopes  of  their  now  poor  and  dis- 
canled  nephews. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  James  Ward,  as  be  ad- 
vanced to  maturi^,  became  tiie  pride  of  every 
one  who  knew  him  except  his  deprav  ed  parents. 
Old  Ward  seemed  to  feast  his  eyes  ou  the  strug- 
gling povcrtv  of  his  brother  ana  his  own  sister's 
childr(;n.  When  that  war  commenced  which 
ended  as  you^already  know,  the  two  brothers 
took  onjKisite  sides,  and  the  malevolence  of  Simp- 
son \V  anl  was  inflamed  to  rancour  ^vhen  Saul 
and  Ralph  Williams  Joined  that  baud  who  caa- 
tonded  at  the  Cowpens.  Saul  fell  on  the  field, 
but  his  brother,  sererdy  wounded,  eioaped,  ba  - 
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was  a  few  days  afterwards  made  a  prisoner. 
From  their  teoderest  yean,  Jamei  Ward  and 

KlU'n  Williams  wore,  as  far  as  (lie  paronts  of  the 
former  would  permit,  brother  and  sister  to  each 
other.  As  James  advanced  in  life,  the  feelings 
of  himself  and  parents  became  more  advor=;o,  and 
that  money  wliK^h  the  vanity  of  old  Ward  induced 
him  to  !iive  fo  his  ';oii  was,  in  great  part,  spent 
clandestinely  on  little  F.l!cn. 

"  Tlies(;  affairs  proceeilc;!  with  the  yo^nf^ones, 
when  by  accident,  the  ijenerosity  of  Jaines  was 
revealoil  fo  his  niolher.  In  a  fraini-of  mirid  which 
atirniltcd  ofliitle  to  increase  its  self  torHiros,  the 
old  laJy  hit-'u'd  homo  to  share  her  torments  with 
her  hiisharnl,  and  in  (!io  attempt  toojien  the  sub- 
ject, fell  on  the  bed,  and  in  my  presence  expirerl. 
with  an  expression  of  distort  (h1  ra<re  witich  would 
mock  the  power  of  even  a  Geni  to  do«erib(\  The 
ne^vs  which  cost  Dorothv  Ward  her  life  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter,  which,  when  found  and  read, 
inspired  a  fell  rcveni^re  wliirh  abs():-I)ed  every 
other  thought;  and  his  own  son  James,  you  inay 
not  wonder  to  be  told,  became  now  a  more  deadly 
object  of  liatred  than  was  even  cither  his  two 
brothers-in-law, or  the  sweetly  uno&nding  Elle  n. 
The  natural  consequences  followed.  Jame-,  <  1 1- 
cd  to  almo?t  madness  by  his  father,  married  Ellen, 
and  met  all  that  parental  violence  and  indigence 
could  inflict. 

"  Old  Ward,  on  his  part,  preserved  no  form  of 
decent  regard  to  the  tics  of  natui*e  or  public  opi- 
nion, swore  that  no  one  of  his  blood  should  inhe- 
rit his  estate,  luid  it  was  soon  kno\vn.  tliat  the  two 
j\Ilss  Prudeairs  were  to  be  the  joint  heirs  of  the 
immense  estate  of  Col.  Ward. 

'•  As  to  myself  I  was  not  idle.  T  krpt  old  Ward 
as  miserable  as  earthly  feelings  would  admit,  and 
it  was  only  throe  days  past,  his  worldly  career 
<dn;ed,  ana  I  have  now,"  s:iid  Uo^et,  \v\\h  an  in- 
expresfiiible  smile,  to  display  a  scene  which  even 
the  chequered  affairs  of  mankind  have  perhaps 
never  jMnnlled.  Wlien  it  was  known  that  Ward 
was  daiiserouslv  ill,  messengers  were  sent  to 
apprize  General  Prudcairs,  who  arrived  about 
midnight  with  an  inimitable  face  of  sorrow  to  la- 
meut  over  the  remains  of  his  friend  ard.  Next 
hour  more  friends  of  similar  sincerity  arrived,  and 
indue  tiine  the  hcjdyofWand  w.is  reposing  in 
pea^^c  for  the  fu  st  time,  and  was  laid  iu  carlli  witii 
a  wlemniiy  of  grief,  which  to  me,  who  was  in  the 
secret  nt'tliCL'  (leeper  than  his  earthly  mourners, 
was  a  source  of  high  amusement.  Iu  this  case, 
I  determined  to  forego  my  return  to  the  palace 
of  Dreams,  and  await  tlil;  issue  of  what  I  knew 
would  change  the  mock  gti&(  of  General  Frudc- 
atrs  and  his  co^actors,  into  unfei^ed  sorrow. 

"  TJather  before  a  pnidcnt  respect  for  Hiipear- 
anccs  would  admit,  search  was  made  arnuiujbt  tlie 
papers  of  old  Ward,  for  his  will,  and  a  bundle 
tied  witli  black  riband,  and  dtily  endorsed,  was 
found — and  it  was  opened;  and  behold,  a  will  in 
favour  of  Ralph  Williams,  duly  executed,  was 
read.  *  Oh  his  will  must  be  in  the  pn)pcr  tjifice 
at  said  General  Prudcairs,  in  ratiier  a 

husky  vmce.  To  ■■  all  parties  went,  hut 
enough  had  leaked  out  to  whet  public  curio-ily. 
and,  at  the  oHicc  amongst  many  idlers,  appeared 
an  athletic,  and  stem  stranger,  in  the  dress  of  a 
warrior-hunter.  Search  was  made,  and  an  en- 
velope produced,  also  endorsed,  the  Will  of 
Bimpeon  Ward^-aod  ^fpiu  bitterness,  an  exact 


copy  of  that  already  found.  Comparing  the 
known  ev(  nts  with  the  circumstance,  astonish- 
ment held  all  parties  silent — The  silence  was  at 
length  broken  by  the  Rifleman,  who  atlvancing, 
claimed  to  be  heard. 

"'Ifam.'  said  he,  '  R;\lj)h  Williatns,  and  I 
claim  the  estate  of  my  uncde.  Simp*ion  Ward,  not 
for  m3rself,  but  for  his  grand  chililrt  n,  and  a  wo- 
man, an  angel  might  rejoice  to  claim  as  of  his 
kindred.' 

"  Tlii>  addrass  brought  every  eye  upon  the  gal- 
lant s:)ldier,  and  even  General  Prudcairs  -was 
compelled  to  acknowledge^ as  did  many  othei>, 
\\  i'b  better  feelings,  that  it  was  indeea  Ralph 

Williams. 

"  Few  words  will  close  mv  tale,"  contmued 
Rogct.  "  No  otiicr  will  could  be  found.  - nd  the 
evening  after  this  curious  development,  I  sat  be- 
side the  pillow  of  old  Ualpli  in  the  once  desolate 
cabin  of  Kllnn.  '  ?vot  a '  splinter  of  this  little  i 
mansion  shall  be  toHched,  i"ii)ij;.-h  a  honve  befit- 
ting my  Fdlen  shall  rise  over  its  roof,'  saidtlic^ 
warrior,  as  his  eye  closed  in  joy  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary lot  of  mortals.  Though  it  may  be  believed 
in  the  empire  of  dreams  Avherc  I  am  knou  n,  on 
earth  I  v.'ould  not,  without  other  pmof  assert,  that 
(or  nearly  thirty  years,  I  heard  oM  ^Vard  say  to 
himself,  on  troiiig  to  bed — '  to-mormw  I  must  ar- 
range my  will.'  To-morrow  came,  and  that  re- 
mained unchimged,  which,  of  rdl  Ihiiig"^  within 
liis  power  he  most  desired  to  have  chau^ctl. — He 
'  resolved  and  re-rc3olved,'  and  left  mlph  his 
Heir." 

MARK  RA^CKOFT. 


THE  WIFE* 
wiirrM  BT  A.  rtnmm  uuvr  op  bvmoji,  it.  v. 
**$k»Jbaigierwkitt  arnu  ammd  Aim— rik«tt  art  cK  tkat  tUf 
poor  kaoH  mm  diiif  to,*' 
t  cotrtB  fiave  stemmed  mi«n»rtaTie*s  tM«, 

Arul  borne  the  rich  one's  pneer, 
Uave  braved  the  baoghty  glance  of  pride. 

Nor  tiled  a  shfigle  tear ; 
Icmild  linvofmited  on  every  blow 
f  mm  life's  full  quiver  thrown, 
Wliile  I  mig  ht  iiaxe  on  thee,  and  know 

I  should  not  be  alone. 
I  cnulil— f  fhi^ih-.  I  ronta  hare  brook'd 

E'en  ("or  a  lime,  iliat  thou 
Upon  my  fading  face  hadet  looked 

With  IP'S?  of  luve  than  now ; 
For  then  I  slionid  at  least  hnve  felt 

The  sweet  hope  siill  my  own 
To  win  thoe  back— and  whilall  dwelt 
On  eartii,  not  been  alone. 

Bet.  thos  to  aee,  tmm  day  to  day. 

Thy  hri  jlit'tiin-r  eye  aildclif«lt, 
And  waicli  ihy  lifu-aand  waste  away 

Unnnnibefed,  riowly,  meek : 
To  meet  thy  smile  of  tendernam. 

And  caicb  the  feeble  tone 
Of  kindocas.  ever  bmaUied  to  kleas. 
And  fell,  I'll  lie  alone — 

To  mark  Uiy  gtreni^th  each  hour  decay. 

And  yet  thy  hoites  ktow  sironf er, 
A«.  Ailed  wlih  heaven-wnrd  triifi,  they  soy, 

"  Earth  may  not  claim  litee  loiiger;" 
Nay.  deareet,  'tisUM  MB«fc  -tWe  keiQ 

Mttet  break.  wJien  tbou  art  floM^ 
It  raiMt  not  be,  we  mitf  nvl 
lMitMno(liv««lMM. 
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WISSATIICCON  CHEEK. 
We  hava  formerly  remarked  tbat  the  •cener; 

on  the  Schuylkill  affords  almost  inexhaustible 
subjects  for  the  delineations  of  the  pencil.  In 
ascending  that  river  the  tourist  will  observe,  at 
•verjr  change  of  view  wbieb  ita  meanderinca  pre- 
sent, new  objects  to  admire,  that  are  almost  us 
Jaucb  diversiHcd  as  the  images  in  a  kaleidoscope. 
About  five  miles  above  Philadelphia,  Wiwahic' 
con  Creek  communicates  with  the  Sobuylkill. — 
The  appellation  of  this  creek  is  derived  from  a 
dialect  of  the  aboriginal  language,  and  is  sup- 
potad  to  have  originated  in  the  circamstance  of 
an  Indiin  female  of  the  same  name,  who,  in  at- 
tempting her  et-iNipe  from  some  enemies,  took 
refuge  la  a  cava  ubunt  two  miles  from  I  ho  mouth 
of  the  creek.    1  his  is  one  of  the  many  Iradi* 

fion«?  that  cast  a  shadow  of  romance  over  pome 
particular  apolH  in  our  counlrjr;  but  ihis  vicinity 
needs  no  such  extraneous  cireumsCances  to  ren- 
(!er  it  interesting.  Wiihout  afloctrnp  any  com- 
mon place  rapttutis  at  the  sight  of  beautiful  sce- 
nery, the  neigiiberliood  of  Wisaahiccon  is  cer> 
tainly  ojne  of  the  most  inspiring  plaees  in  erea> 
tion;  and  when  some  bard  shall  arise  among  us 
worthy  of  celebrating  its  beauties,  it  will  pruba- 
blj  rival  in  deaerTption  tbe  Vale  of  Tempe  and 
**fesoonding  AUnmia." 

The  principal  building  in  the  front  ground  of 
the  engraving,  an  ancient  dwelling  which  has 
little  to  recointsu  lui  it  besides  its  venerable  an- 
tiquity. Ruins  ilidt  hive  once  been  the  liahita- 
tious  of  man  are  an  impressive  spectacle; — they 
recal  forcibly  the  imsges  of  departed  years — 
they  speak  of  life's  mutations  w.th  an  oloquonce 
scarcely  to  he  di^-rogarded  by  the  moat  thoughi- 
lesa.  The  moKs  grown  wall  and  the  ivy-mantlcd 
window  are  objccij*  of  peculiar  interest  to  re- 
flective mindr^,  .ir.i  the  "hearthlesa  hulls"  which 
were  once  the  scenes  of  'mirth  and  enjoyment, 
point  roonrnfttlly  to  tbe  transient  nature  of  all 
terrestrial  bappinesa. 

At  a  Utile  disifince  in  the  picture  part  of  a 
bridge  is  visible,  near  which  is  Robinson's  mill, 
partly  sorroonded  by  trees,  which  at  this  season 
of  the  year  presents  a  foliage  richly  divereiHed 
in  its  colors,  and  which  is  multiplied  by  the  re- 
flection of  tbe  water.  The  rocks  on  tbe  banks 
are  in  some  placc3  so  precipitous  as  to  render 
their  ascent  almost  impossible ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  in  the  spot  from  which  the  annexed 
view  was  taken.  Tbis  viow  is  near  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  and  embraces  a  Pinall  portion  of 
the  shoresof  the  Schuylki  l.  But  those  who  are 
enabled  to  visit  the  place  ougai  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  verbal  description.  An  excursion  to 
the  creek,  by  land  or  water,  would  bo  found 
productive  of  much  pleasure  to  those  who  are 
eapable  of  appreciating  the  beaatiea  and  gran- 
deur of  nttura  ia  her  Mmplktly  and  btr  iiMgnifi- 
oenco. 

HAMILTOir^OLLEGB. 

Hamilton  College,  so  called  in  honour  ef  the 
illustrious  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  first  char- 
tered, by  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  New 
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York,  in  June,  1812j  and  went  into  operation 
the  succeeding  fall.  The  sum  of  6fty  thonsand 
dollars  was  raised  by  individual  snbscription  for 

the  benefit  of  the  institution,  and  the  additional, 
sum  of  tifty  thousand  dollars  was  soon  after  ap- 
propriated by  the  Legislature.  That  body  some 
time  afterwards  made  a.  further  donation  of  for- 
ty thousand  dollars  for  the  same  object,  anu 
this  is  about  all  the  aid  tbat  has  been  received', 
from  the  Slate. 

The  institution  was  organized  under  flittering, 
circurastancoa,  wjih  an  etlicient  and  highly  re- 
spectable Board  of  Trasteeif,  and  an  able  and 
learned  Faculty.  The  late  celebrated  Doctor 
BDckus  was  the  first  President;  snd  the  other 
members  of  the  tirst  Faculty  were  Josiah  Noyes; 
M.  D.,  a  skilful  and  learned  chemist,  at  present 
attached  to  the  college.  Professor  of  Cliemislry 
and  Mineralogy;  Theodore  Strong,  A.  M.,  ono 
of  the  most  distiniiroisbed  mathematicians  of  the 
day,  Professor  of  .M.Uhemati I  S  r.nd  Natural  Piii- 
losophy;  the  late  Rev.  Seth  Norton,  A.  M.  Pro- 
fessor of  Languages;  and  two  Tutors.  The 
College  commenced  with  but  aboot  tweaty-Hve 
students;  but  the  number  was  soon  increaped  to 
seventy-five,  and  subsequently  arose,  in  1824,  to 
one  hundred  and  fifteen,  which,  we  believe,  was 
the  greatest  nnmhor  it  ever  hod  at  any  one  time. 
From  that  period  till  within  about  a  year.owing 
to  peculiar  circumstances,  the  prospects  of  th*. 
institution  pitil't  red  a  severe  depression,  from 
which  it  is  now  just  beginning  to  recover.  It 
would  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  brief 
notice  (o  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  depress 
sion,  even  if  they  were  capable  of  an  easy  and 
satisf.ictory  explanation;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  by  saying  that  they  seem  now  to  bo 
entirely  removed,  and  that  tbe  prosperity  of  the 
Colicye  appears  to  be  established  on  a  lirm  foun- 
dation. Tito  present  Faculty  consist  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Davis,  D.  D.,  who  some  months  aAer  the 
decease  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Bockus,  in  ISIT, 
succeeded  to  tl.o  Presidency;  Dr.  Noycs,  Pro- 
fessor of  |Chemistry  and  Mineralogy;  John  II. 
Latbrop,  A.  M.  Professor  af  Languages;  tiio 
Rev.  Simeon  NoriSi,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Muthe. 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy;  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Smith,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres;  and. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Maltbio,  A.  M<  Tutor.  They  are  all 
profound  scholars  in  their  several  department  ', 
able  and  efficient  officers,  and  in  every  way  well 
caleulated'to  give  dignity  and  reputation  to  any. 
collegiate  institution.  Profesjorahips  of  Law 
and  of  Medicine  are  shortly  to  be  established, 
and  when  tbis  is  accomplbhed,  tho'inatituiW 
will  pof^^ess  advantagastcaroely  ezctlled  by  dny 
in  the  United  States. 

The  engraving  presents  an  accurate  view  of 
the  college  edifices,  wbteh  are  considered  tbe 
most  beautiful  and  commdious  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  delightfully  sitt^a- 
ted  in  Chnton,  Oneida  county,  near  Utica,  upon 
the  brow  of  an  elevated  hill,  overlooking  the 
rich  valleys  of  the  Orlsknny,  the  Sudaqueda,  and 
the  Mohawk,  and  commanding  a  prospeot  of  a 
fertile  and  woU  cultivated  country  for  many  inil;% 
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around,  variegated  with  hill  tnd  dale,  woodfaird 
and  lawn,  and  intersperMd  with  flourishing  vil- 
lagea.  Indeed  the  leenerj,  in  point  of  quiet 
beauty  and  the  soft  harmony  of  nature's  blend- 
ing forms,  is  almost  unrivalled.  The  second 
building  in  the  range,  as  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, is  not  yet  erected;  but  the  symmetry  of 
the  plan  ia  tolerably  well  preserved  by  its  pro- 
posed location  being  occupied  by  a  large  wooden 
building,  formerly  called  the  Oneida  Academy. 
This  is  shortly  to  give  place  to  an  edifice  of 
stene,  like  the  rest;  and  when  the  plan  is  com- 
pleted, the  College  can  easily  accommodate  300 
students,  in  a  more  than  usually  comfortable 
and  convenient  manner.  The  chapel,  embrac- 
ing in  its  limits  a  spacious  room  for  public  wor- 
ship, and  also  large  lecture  and  recitation  rooms, 
a  laboratory  and  Societies*  Ilalb,  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  very  beautiful  structure. 

The  college  library  contains  about  4000  well 
selected  volumes,  and  the  libraries  of  the  two 
Societies  of  Students  about  2500  volumes  more. 
The  phllosopiiicai  and  chemical  apparatus  is  ex- 
tensive and  valuable,  and  the  collection  of  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  specimeos  considera- 
ble. 

This  College  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
Sttte,  in  the  midst  of  a  couatry  dbtinguished  for 
fertility  of  soil,  occupied  by  a  wholesome  and 
intelligent  population,  and  growing  rapidly  in 
wealth,  resources,  and  moral  and  physical  ad- 
vantages; and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  able  Faculty  and  Board 
of  Trustees,  this  favored  seminary  is  destined  to 
take  the' foremost  rank  among  the  Uferary  insti- 
tutions of  the  country. 

THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  FRAYEA. 

BT  KISS  X.  A.  BROWHK. 

"Prat  fut  aie,  mother!  pray  Itaai  no  blight  • 
May  eoniR  on  my  hopes  and  pnMpecix  brifibt; 
Pray  that  my  days  may  be  lone  and  fUi^ 

Free  from  the  cankering  touch  of  care; 

Pray  that  the  laureU  I  grasp  at  now 

May  live  ere  long  around  my  brow; 

Aitd  pray  Uiat  any  (eatle  ladye  love  . 

May  M  fond  as  tm  nighteoKate,  tnie  as  the  dove.*' 

The  mother  kn'  Itby  lu-r  fiwu  heorih  atOQt, 
With  her  Iminl  on  the  In  nd  i>t  Iilt  uoly  SOB« 
And  lifting  up  iii  r  uIisk  iiH-l;  fve. 
Prayed  for  all  blezsnii;^  itrvcnUy; 

And  then  she  took  one  lock  of  hair 
From  !iU  ti-Hiily  forehead,  emomhe  and  fair. 
And  he  kisued  lier  clMt-k^  and  l*-fl  her  side 
With  a  bottoding  step  and  a  sBsUa  ofprid*: 

"Pray  for  aie.  loether !  pnqr  thatwe  loaff 
My  mul  m\y  he  flree  as  a  wild  UidlsaMic, 
TliRt  away  ou  the  wings  of  the  WiBd  lsanTaB« 

And  guoH  to  rest  with  UteRi  in  Heaven: 

Pray  for  ft  mothsr  It-wj*  do  not  weep » 
Thoa  wast  woiit  to  olsas  my  infliMt  sluep; 
And  Umh  me  tinw,  with  thy  gentto  iNfWb, 

Ere  I  sink  a\'^'ay  in  the  Bleep  o(  death.** 

The  mother  kii<  IH)y  his  side  Ssain— 
Oh,  her  first  pruyt  r  had  been  all  in  Vaial 
hii  ladye  luve  itad  bey n  false  to  biia— 
Hti  fani*  in  slk^der's  brtfath  was  Him ; 

Bhe  looked  on  his  altered  cheek  "and  eye, 
And  the  lelt  'twsii  beii  that  i>he  ahouUl  rite ; 
TlM«  the  prayed  for  hi><  death  In  hia  ftmd  deFp«ir, 
Aad  bis  suul  paMed  aivay  wUa  that  latltlwiU  pray  vf . 


DE  L'ORME. 

BT  THE  AUTUOa  OF     KICiLELIEU"  ASif 

In  former  days  an  historical  novel  meant 
castTe  and  a  dungeon,— a  heorine  and  a  lute,— $i 
tyrannical  baron  and  a  hero  as  handsome  and 
as  valiant  as  words  could  make  him  ;  but,  save 
in  name,  all  as  much  belonging  to  the  nineteenth 
as  to  any  other  century.  But  we  have  reversed 
this  law  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  have 
been  in  danger  of  running  into  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  making  the  norel  a  sort  of  antitina* 
ry's  diary,  full  of  dates  and  dryness,  where  the 
dress  of  the  beruiue  is  only  inferior  in  interest 
and  accuracy  to  the  dinner  and  accoutrements 
of  the  hero.  The  work  before  us  has  steered 
happily  belweco  the  two :  the  time,  that  ol  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  was  one  of  the  strciii^^c  -t  political 
excitemrnl,  when  politics  invnlvctl  every  spe- 
cies of  romautic  adventure ;  and  nothii^  can  be  ' 
more  varied  than  the  career  of  De  L'Orme. — 
Bold,  entorpri/.inf^,  yet  with  a  vein  of  deep  me- 
lancholy, which  gives  a  touch  of  poetry  to  the  . 
character,  without  detracting  from  its  activity ; 
bom  amoii^r  the  u  ild  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees, 
he  becomes  equally  engaged  in  the  revolts  of 
the  Spanish  and  the  conspiracies  of  the  French 
side :  but  how  he  succeeds,  we  leave  to  the  read- 
er to  discover,  to  whom  we  shall  now  endeavour 
to  introduce  him,  enough  for  interest,  but  not 
for  knowledge;  and  we  rather  think  his  further 
acquaintance  will  be  strongly  desired. — Chance 
circumstances  threw  De  £*Orme  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  risin^r  in  Catalonia  :  he  is  taken  pri- 
soner, and  brought  before  the  Viceroy,  whose 
short  career  is  so  animatedly  sketched,  that  we 
mast  try  to  abridge  i(. 

Seated  in  an  ivory  chair,  somewhat  rcsem-^ 
bling  in  form  the  cnmle  chair  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  a{)i>oiir<Hl  a  short  fat  man,  not  unlike 
the  renowned  governor  of  Barataria,  as  describ- 
ed by  Cervantes.  I  mean  in  his  figure ;  the  ex- 
cessive rotundity  of  which  was  such,  that  the 
paimcb  of  Sancho  himself  would  have  ill  borne 
the  comparison.  His  face,  though  ftill  in  pro- 
portion, had  no  coarseness  in  it.  The  skin  wa-s 
of  a  clear  pale  brown,  and  the  features  small, 
but  rather  handsome.  The  eye-brows  were 
high,  and  strongly  marked,  the  ej'cs  large  and 
cum,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  on  . 
the  whole,  noble  and  dignified,  but  not  powenni 
It  offered  lines  of  talent,  it  is  true,  hut  few  of 
thought ;  and  there  was  a  degree  of  sleepy  list* 
lessnew  in  the  whole  tir  of  the  bead,  which,  to 
rhy  mind,  spoke  a  luxurious  and  idle  disposition. 
The  dress  of  the  viceroy — ^for  such  was  the  per- 
Boa  before  me— smacked  somewhat  of  the  habits 
which  I  mentally  attributed  to  him.  Instead  of 
the  stiff  J'raise^  or  raised  rulf,  round  the  neck, 
still  almost  umversally  worn  in  Spain,  be  'baa 
adopted  the  falling  (  liar  of  lace,  w  hich  left  his 
neck  and  throat  at  full  liberty.  His  juste-au' 
corps  of  yellow  silk  had  douotlese  caused  the 
tailor  some  trouble  to  fashion  it  dexterously  to 
the  protuberance  of  liis  stomach ;  but  still  many 
of  me  points  of  this  were  left  open,  showing  a 
shirt  of  the  finest  lawn.  Ilis  hat  and  phirre, 
buttoned  with  a  sapphire  of  immense  value,-  lay 
upon  a  table  before  him ;  and  as  I  entered,  lie 
put  it  on  for  an  instant,  as  representative  of  the 
sovereign,  but  immediately  after,  again  laid  it 
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down,  and  left  his  head  uncovered  for  the  sako 
<tf  the  free  air,  which  breathed  sweetly  in  at 
6iie  of  the  open  windows,  and  fanned  him  as  he 
leaned  back  on  the  cusliions  of  his  chair.  Be- 
wod  the  viceroy  stood  his  favourite  ncgixj  slave, 
sptoiididly  dressed  in  the  Oriental  costume,  with 
a  turban  of  goM  muslin  on  his  head,  and  brace- 
lets of  gold  upon  his  naked  arms.  lie  was  a  tali 
powerful  man ;  and  there  was  something  noble 
and  fine  in  the  figure  of  the  black,  with  his  up- 
right carriage,  and  the  free  bearing  of  ever>' 
limb,  that  one  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  idle  list- 
lessnass  of  his  lord.  His  distance  from  the  vice- 
roy was  but  a  step,  so  tliat  ho  could  lean  over 
the  chair  and  catch  any  remark  which  bis  lord 
might  choose  to  address  to  hini.  in  however  low 
a  tone  it  was  made,  and  at  the  sauic  time,  he 
kept  his  hand  resting  upon  the  rich  hilt  of  a  long 
dagger ;  which  seemed  to  show  that  he  was  tliere 
as  a  sort  of  guard,  as  well  as  a  servant,  there  be- 
ing no  one  else  in  th«  room  when  we  entered. — 
I  advanced  a  frw  steps  into  the  room,  followed, 
as  I  have  said,  by  Achilles  alone,  and  paused  at 
a  amall  distance  from  the  viceroy,  on  a  sign  he 
made  me  with  his  hand,  intimatinrr  that  I  had 
^proached  near  enough.  After  considering  me 
%  moment  or  two  in  silence,  he  addressed  me  in 
a  sweet  musical  voice;  *  I  perceive  sir,'  said  he, 

*  notwithstanding  the  disarray  of  your  dress,  and 
the  dirt  and  dust  with  which  yoa  are  covered, 
that  yon  are  originally  a  gentleman — 1  am  sel- 
dom mistaken  in  suck  things.  Is  it  not  so.^'  *  In 
the  present  instance  your  excellence  is  perfectly 
right,'  replied  I ;  '  and  the  only  reason  for  my 
appearing  before  the  viceroy  of  Catalonia  in 
such  a  degraded  state  of  dress,  is  the  brutel  con- 
duct of  a  party  of  soldiery,  wl\o  seized  upon  mo 
while  travelling  peacefully  on  the  high  road,  and 
brought  me  here  without  allowing  me  even  a' 
moment's  repose.'  *  I  thonjrht  I  was  right.'  re- 
joined the  viceroy,  somewhat  raising  his  voice  : 

*  but  do  you  knoir,  yogEiag  sir,  that  yonr  being  a 
gentleman  greatly  aggravntes  the  crime  of  which 
you  are  guilty.  The  vulvar  herd,  brought  up 
Without  that  high  sense  of  nonour  which  a  gen- 
tleman receives  in  his  vcrv  birth,  commit  not 
half  so  great  a  cnine  when  they  lend  themselves 
to  base  and  mean  actions,  as  a  gentleman  docs, 
who  sullies  him?elf  and  his  class  with  any  thing 
dishonourable  and  wrong.  From  the  mean,  what 
can  be  expected  but  meanness.'  and  conse- 
quently the  crime  remains  without  aggravalioji  : 
but  when  the  well-born,  and  the  well-educated, 
derogate  from  their  station,  and  mingle  in  base 
schemes,  their  punishment  shoidd  be.  not  only 
that  indicted  by  society  on  those  that  tt  ouble  its 
repose,  but  a  separate  punishment  should  be  add- 
ed for  the  breach  of  all  the  honorable  ties  imposed 
upon  a  gentleman — for  the  stigma  they  oast  upon 
high  birth — and  from  the  certainty  in  tbnr  case 
that  they  fall  into  error  with  their  eyes  open.'  " 

JDe  Li'Onne  soon  clears  himself  of  all  partici- 
pation, and  is  freed  from  his  temporary  rest;*aint 
by  an  attack  on  the  city,  which  is  most  spiritedly 
defended  by  the  viceroy ;  and  the  chapter  thus 
concludes 

"  I  beheld  the  viceroy  sitting  on  one  of  the 
steps,  evidently  totally  eaihaustod;  while  Sci|>io 
the  negro,  kneeling  on  a  lower  step,  offered  him 
«  cup  of  wine,  and  seemed  pressing  him  to  drink. 
M  toe  KMind  of  my  steps  the  slave  started  up  and 


laid  his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  but  seeing  me,  ho 
gave  a  melancholy  glance  towards  his  lord,  and 
again  begged  him  to  take  some  refreshment.— 
UnuHCfl  at  all  to  exertion,  and  enormously 
weighty,  the  excessive  toil  to  ivhich  the  viceroy 
had  subjected  himself,  had  left  him  no  powers  or 
any  kind,  and  he  sat,  as  1  have  descrioed,  with 
his  eyes  shut,  his  hand  leaning  on  the  step,  and 
his  head  fallen  heavily  forward  on  his  chest, 
without  8eemin<r  to  notice  any  thing  that  was 
passing  around  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  1  made 
the  proposal  to  parley  with  Garcias;  he  replied 
nothing;  ami  I  was  again  repeating  it,  hoping  by 
reiteratron  to  make  him  attend  to  what  1  said, 
when  one  of  his  office- s  came  running  down 
from  above.  '  My  lonl,'  cried  he,  '  the  gallies 
answer  the  signal,  and  from  the  observator>-  I 
see  the  boats  putting  off.  If  your  excellence 
makes  haste,  you  will  get  to  the  shore  as  they  do, 
and  will  be  safe.'   The  viceroy  raised  his  head, 

*  At  all  events  I  will  try,'  said  he : — *  they  cannot 
say  that  I  have  abandoned  my  post  while  it  was 
tenable.  Let  the  soldiers  take  torches.'  * 

e         *         «         St  « 

The  immense  iron  door  was  trembUng  and  shiv- 
ering under  the  continual  and  incessant  blows  of 
axes  and  crows  witf  i  which  it  was  plied  by  the 
peofjle,  in  spite  of  a  fire  of  musketry  that  a  [)arty 
of  the  most  determined  of  the  soldiery  was  keep- 
ing up  tlirough  the  loop-holes  of  the  ground  story 
and  from  the  windows  ah()\e.  A  great  number 
of  the  soldiers  whose  valor  was  secondary  to 
their  discretion,  had  already  fled  down  a  wind 
ing  staircase,  the  mouth  of  which  stood  o{>en  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  hall,  with  an  immense  stone 
trap-door  thrown  back,  which,  when  ddwn, 
doubtless  cowealed  all  (races  of  the  jia-sage  be- 
low. When  we  approached  it,  only  two  or  three 
troopers  remained  at  the  month'  holding  torches 
to  light  the  viceroy  as  he  descended.  '  Don  Jose,* 
said  the  viceroy,  in  a  faint  voice,  addressing  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  company  which  still 
kept  up  the  firing  from  the  windows  ;  'call  your 
men  together,  let  them  follow  me  to  the  galleys 
— but  take  care  when  you  descend,  to  shut  down 
the  stone  door  over  the  mouth  of  the  stairs — lock 
it  and  bar  it  as  vou  know  how :  and  make  haste.' 

*  I  will  but  roll  these  barrels  of  powder  to  tlie 
door,  my  lord,'  reptied  the  officer,  Maya  train 
between  them,  and  place  a  minute  match  by 
way  of  a  spigot,  and  then  will  join  your  excel- 
lence with  my  trusty  iron  hearts,  who  are  pick- 
ing out  the  fattest  rebels  from  the  windows. — 
Should  need  be,  we  will  cover  your  retreat,  and 
as  we  have  often  tasted  your  bounty,  will  die  in 
your  defence.'  In  dangerous  circumstance^} 
there  is  much  magic  in  a  fearless  tone ;  and  Don 
Jose  spoke  of  death  in  so  careless  a  manner, 
tliat  I  could  not  help  thinking  some  of  the  sol- 
diers who  had  been  most  eager  to  light  the  vice- 
roy, were  somewhat  ashamed  of  their  cowardly 
civility.  About  40  of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  tlie 
garrison,  who  remained  with  the  officer  who  had 
spoken,  would  indeed  have  rendered  the  vice- 
roy's escape  to  the  boats  secure,  but  Don  Jose, 
was  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  design.  We 
descended  the  stairs  as  fast  as  the  viceroy  could 
go;  and  at  the  end  of  about  a  himdred  steps,  en- 
tered a  long  excavated  passage  leading  from 
the  arsenal  to  the  sea-shore,  cut  through  the 
earth  and  rock  for  nearly  half  a  uuk'  s»ud  Hncd 
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throti^Ait  with  mdrstmry:.  At  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  this  were  just  aisapjx'uriiiii.  :is  wc  de- 
iicendcd,  the  torches  of  the  other  soldiers  who 
had  taken  iShts  fint  mentioii  of  flight  as  an  order 
■o  put  Ihcmsclvcs  in  sf  curity,  uiul  had  const;- 
^ueutiy  led  the  way  with  ^^reat  expedition.  In  a 
moment  or  two  after,  by  what  flccidcnt  it  hup- 
ncned  I  knoH'  not,  an  explosion  took  plv.c*^  thiit 
ftuook  the  earth  on  which  we  stood«  and  roared 
throu^srh  'the  c*rem  as  it  the  world  trope  riven 

'vith  iliv  shorlv.  '  GrA  of  hcavt  n  !  they  have 
ftlown  themselves  up  I'  cried^thc  viceroy  paus- 
ing ;  hilt  the  nc^o  hurried  him  on,  and  we  soon 

reachrr]  thr  sands  undor  tlic  f'lifls  to  tlie  left  of 
the  city.  To  the  cold  chillness  of  the  vault 
through  which  we  had  hitherto  proceeded,  now 

Micrrcdrxl  huriiinir  heat  of  a  cluiidloss  sun  in 
.Spain.  It  as  but  spi^ng,  but  oo  one  knows  what 
s^ome  sprinof  days  are  at  Barcelona,  except  those 
iyho  !iave  e\p(  ri  : need  then» ;  and  by  tliC  pale 
cheela,  ha^garti  eye,  and  sta£;gcriDg  nace.of  the 
viceroy,  I  eridenuy  saw  thfilif  the  ooats  were 
'ar  off,  he  would  merer  be  able  to  reach  thcin. — 
Wo  saw  them,  however,  pnliin^-  towards  the 
^ho^e  about  three-quarters  of  u  luih"'  farther  up 
rjid  the  yery  sight  was  gladdcntn^^  I  Vmr  or  five 
Mildiors  rcmninod.  as  1  have  said,  with  their  coin- 
mjituJor,  and  lighted  us  ultm;;  liie  .Tiiliery;  but 
'  1 :  aioinent  they  were  in  Vnv  open  air,  the  view 
uf  tlje  boats,  I'.r.ards  \\hi<'h  thoir  eornv;anioii.-i 
w!jo  had  pow  on  hi  ioro  \veri>  now  crow  ! in:,',  was 
t  \o  mucli  for  the  constanf-y  of  frost  of  t!unn,  and 
witl^out  leave  or  orders  all  but  two  run  forward 
>>  join  tl!C  rest.  The  ti.lo  was  exit ;  arul  strotch- 
alo!!'f  'I  f   E.  argin  of  the  sea.  a  .inoolh  dry 

.-and  OlliTi.: 

M;u]til:;jdc  <,l 

iarly  about  upon  the  shore,  o'oli^red  us  to  make  a 
*.  ariety  of  turns  and  cirenits,  doubling'  tl»e  actual 
cuitance  we  were  from  the  buy's.  The  cries  and 
shouts  from  the  place  of  the  late  ccmbat  burst 
-upon  our  ears  tuo  moment  avo  liad  i^-uo^l  iVom 
the  p;is.sai;e,  and  sped  us  out  with  greater  rapi- 
<  itv.    Seeing  that  ho  could  hard^  proceed,  I 


u  llrm  and  plea<^^Uit  fo'jlin<j,  but 
brire  black  rocks^  strew.-ed  irre^u- 


i'jok  the  left  arm  oftlie  viceroy,  anil  hisfaith- 
netrro  supported  him  ou  the  right,  and  iiur- 
ricd  hun  towards  the  boats;  but  tM  moment  af- 
ter, another  shout  burst  upon  our  ears.  Tt  was 
nearer,  far  nearer thaii  rest;  and  turnin;,rniy 
head,  1  beheld  a  bo<ly  of  ihe  peasantry  pursuing 
us,  and  arrived  at  about  tlje  saine  distance  from 
us  that  we  were  from  the  boats.  'I'he  viceroy 
i'card  it  also,  and  easily  interpreted  its  nieaninnr. 
*  1  can  go  no  farther,"'  said  he;  *  but  1  can  die 
here  as  well  as  a  few  paces  or  a  fev/  years  be- 
yond;' and  he  made  a  faint  effort  to  draw  his 
Nword.  '  Yet  a  little  farther,  my  lonl,  yet  a  lit- 
tle farther,'  cried  (he  AfnVan;  *"they  are  a  long 
T.  ay  oil"  still — we  are  nearino;  the  boats — .s(>e  the 
luead  boat  is  st.?crjng  toAvardsus!  Yet  a  little 
farther,  for  tlie  love  of  Heaven !'  The  unfortu- 
nate viceroy  staggered  on  for  a  few  paces  more, 
when  his  weariness  again  overcome  nirn,  his  lips 
turned  livid,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  fell  fainting 
Upon  the  sand.  Running  down  as  fast  as  1  could  to 
the  sea,  I  fdlcd  two  of  the  large  shells  that  I 
ftiund  with  water,  and  carrying  them  back,  dash- 
ed the  contents  on  his  face;  but  it  was  in  rain  ; 
and  I  went  back  again  for  more,  when  on  turn- 
ing around,!  saw  a  fresh  party  of  the  insurgents 
-  coming  down  •«  slopi&g  .jnece  of.  ground  thatJ< 


broke  the  height  close  by.  tt  would  bave  been 

base  to  have  abandonc  i  him  at  such  a  moment, 
and  I  returned  to  his  side  witli  all  speed.  The 
first  of  the  peasantry  were  already  within  a  few 
paces,  and  their  brows  were  still  knit,  and  their 
eyes  still  flashing  with  Uie  ferocious  excitement 
of  all  the  deeds  they  had  done  during  the  conree 
of  thai  terrible  Tnnrr:ir;L^  As  they  rushed  on.  I 
saw  Garcias  a  step  or  two  behind,  and  called  to 
biin  loudly  ih  French  to  come  forward  and  pro- 
tect the  vi<'eroy,  as-surinty  him  that  he  had  wish- 
ed the  people  well,  and  even  had  been  the  means 
of  saving  my  life.  The  smuggler  made  no  reply, 
but  start in<,r  forwanl.  knocked  aside  the  point  of 
a  gun  tiiut  one  of  tlie  peasants  had  levelled  at  my 
head,  and  catching  me  firmly  by  the  arm,  held 
me  with  his  <riuf  ntic  strenaJh,  Avliile  the  people 
rushed  on  upon  their  victim.  The  negro  strode 
acros-s  his  master,  and  drew  bis  dagger— one  of 
the  insnroents  instantly  rushed  upon  him,  and 
fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Another  succeeded,  when 
the  dagger  broke  upon  his  ribs-^the  noble  slave 
cast  it  frotn  hirn.  and  throtvinrr  himself  prostrate 
on  the  body  of  his  master,  died  with  him,  under 
a  hundred  wounds." 

Thouffh  tilt' interview  with  Riclielicu  is  some- 
what long  for  our  pages,  it  is  too  well  painted  to 
be  omitted* 

**  He  led  me  into  a  small  hall,  and  thence  into 

a  cabinet  bcy«>nd,  hmi^r  with  fine  tape^ti-y,  and 
liy:ht(!d  hy  a  sinidc  silver  l.irap.  Here  he  bade 
me  sit  down  and  h  t  t  me.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
:!('or  on  the  otiier  vide  of  tlie  room  opened,  and 
a  <a\  a  her  entered,  dresf;cd  in  a  rich  suit  of  black 
v(>l\  r  t,  u-ith  a  hat  and  nlume.  He  wastfl^,  thin, 
and  p-ak-,  with  a  fl<:^ar  nri^lit  eye,  and  fine  decid- 
eii  tVatnn's.  Hia  bcaal  was  small  and  j)ointed, 
and  his  face  Oval,  and  somewhat  sharp;  antl 
thouir'i  (here  was  a  slij'ht  stonp  of  liis  nrrk  and 
shouUiers,  as  it'  lime  or  disease  iiud  somewhat  en- 
feebled his  frame,  yet  it  took  nothing  frcwa  tbe 
divinity  of  his  dfrr.eanour.  ITc  started  and  seem- 
ed surprised  at  stn^iug  any  one  there,  but  then 
immediately  advanced, ancl  loiikini:  at  me  for  a 

ecpiv  what- 


inoiiciit,  with  a  j-lanco  which  r(  ai! 
ever  lines  it  fell  unon — '  W  ho 


ire  vou 


de- 


manded be:  *what  (!o  you  want.**  what  paper  is 
that  in  your  hand?'  '  My  name,' replied  I,  'is 
Locis  Count  de  f>'Orme;  mv  business  is  with 
the  (Jardinal  do  Richelieu,  and  this  paper  is  ono 
which  1  am  <  h-irjje'l  to  deliver  info  his  liand.' — 
'  Give  it  to  me,"  said  the  stranger,  holding  out  hi« 
hand.  My  eye  i^lanrpd  over  bis  unclenood  fafr> 
bilirnents,  and  I  replied,  '  You  must  excuse  me. 
This  paper  and  tlic  farther  news  I  bring,  can 
only  be  given  to  the  cardinal  himself.'  *■  It  shall 
go  safe,'  be  answered  in  a  stern  tone.  '  Give  it 
to  me,  young  sir.'  There  was  an  aulbonty  iu 
his  tone  that  ahnost  induced  mc  to  oomply ;  but 
reflectincr  tlrat  I  plight  be  called  to  a  .•evere  ac- 
count by  the  unrelenting  minister,  even  for  a 
mer^  error  in  judgment,  1  persisted  in  my  0riA> 
nal  determination.  'I  must  repeat,'  answereol, 
'  that  I  can  give  this  to  no  one  but  his  eminenoo 
himself,  without  an  express  order  from  hit  <nni 
hand  to  do  so.'  *  l*shaw  !'  cried  he,  with  some- 
thing of  a  smile,  and  taking  up  a  pen,  which  lay 
with  some  sheets  cf  paper  on  the  table,  he  dipped 
it  in  the  ink,  and  scrawled  in  a  large,  bold  haoA, 
*  JJehvcrjoux  jacket -to  the  bearer, 
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i  made  bim  a  low  bow  and  placed  the  letter  in  ]  amined  the  book  case,  and  elancing  my  eye  ovei 
his  handi.   He  read  it,  with  the  quick  and  in-   histories  and  tragedies,  and  essays  and  treatise* 


teUiVent  plance  of  one  enabled  by  lon^  hubit  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  ideas  conveyed  to  bim 
witli  that-cteur  rapidity  possessed  abae  by  men 

genius.  In  the  mean  time  1  watched  his  coun- 
tenance, seeking  to  detect  amongst  all  Ihe  lines 
.  with  wbifch  years  and  tibougfat  hao^chancelled  it, 

any  expression  of  the  stern,  vindictive,  desj)o(ic 
j>a88ion8  which  the  world  chargjcd  him  withal, 
and  which  his  own  actions  safficiently  evinced. 

"It  was  not  there,  however — all  was  calm.  Sud- 
denly raising  bis  eyes^  his  look  fell  upon  me,  as  1 
"was  thus  busdy  scanning  his  counteiMtnee,-and  I 

know  not  why,  but  my  glance  sunk  in  tbo  colli- 
ttion.  ^Ha!'  said  he,  rather  mildly  than  other- 
wise, *  you  were  gazing  at  me  very  strictly,  sir. 

'Are  you  a  reader  of  countenances:"  'Not  in 
the  least,  monseigneur,'  replied  I:  was  but 
learning  a  lesson — to  know  a  great  man  when  I 
see  one  another  time.'  *  That  answer,  sir,  would 

make  many  a  conrtier's  fortune,'  said  the  minis- 
ter ;  '  nor  shall  it  iitar  your»,  though  1  under- 
stand it.   Remember,  flayttery  is  never  lost  at  a 

court!'  'Tis  the  same  there  as  with  a  woman— if 
it  he  too  thick,  she  may  wipe  soma  of  it  awuy,  as 
she  docs  lier  roii^'o  !  but  she  will  take  care  not 
to  brush  ofl'  ull !'  To  be  detectml  in  flattery  has 
something  in  if  so  de^radin^,  that  the  blood  rush- 
ed up  into  iny  check,  with  the  burning  glow  of 
shame.  A  slight  smile  curled  the  minister's  lip. 
*  Come  sir,'  he  continued, '  1  am  going  forth  for 
half  ah  hour,  hurt  I  may  have  some  questions  to 
ask  you ;  tlierefore,  1  wUl  beg  you  to  wait  my 
return.  Do  not  stir  from  this  spot.  There,  you 
will  find  food  for>tlie  mind,'  he  proccede<l,  point- 
ing out  a  small  case  of  booke ;  '  in  other  respects 
you  shall  be  taken  care  of.  I  need  not  warn  you 
to  discretion.  You  hare  proved  that  you  possess 
that  quality,  and  1  do  not  forget  it.'  Thus  speak- 
ing be  left  nic,  and  for  a  few  minutes  1  remained 
struggling  with  the  flood  of  turbulent  thoutihts 
whicli  such  an  interview  pours  upon  the  mmd. 
This,  then,  was  the  great  and  extraordinary  mi- 
nister, who  at  that  moment  held  in  his  hands  the 
fate  of  half  Europe — the  powers  of  whose  mind 
like  Niorder,  the  tempest-god  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  raised,  guided,  and  enjoyed  the  wind  and 
the  storms,  traiinphing  in  the  thunders  of  con- 
linual  war,  aud  the  wliirlwinds  of  political  in- 
trigue !  In  a  short  time  two  servants  brought  in  a 
«mall  table  of  lapis  lazuli,  on  which  they  proceed- 
ed to  spread  various  sorts  of  ra^e  fruits  and  Aviiics; 
putting  on  aUo  a  cup  and  a  vase,  which  I  sup- 
posed to  contain  coueo — a  beverage  that  I  had 
often  heard  mentioned  by  my  good  prtx^eptor 
Fatlior  Francis,  who  had  tasted  it  in  the  East, 
but  which  I  hud  never  before  met  with.  All  this 
was  done  with  the  most  profound  silence,  and 
with  a  ghding,  ghost-like  step,  which  most  cer- 
tainly have  been  h^arnod  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition.  At  length  one  of  these  stealthy  at- 
tendants desired  me,  in  the  name  of  his  lord,  to 
take.>ome  reiVeshment,  and  tljcn,  with  a  lic.v  rc- 
voitece,  quitted  the  cabinet,  as  if  afi  cid  tli.il  1 
should  make  him  any  ansv,  vv.  I  could  not  help 
thijti^ing,  as  they  left  me,  wh  it  a  system  of  tcr- 
jror  that  must  be,  which  couM  drill  any  (wo 
Frenchmen  into  silence  like  this  ?  However,  I 
approiiched  the  table,  and  indulfrod  mvself  with 


I  fixed  at  length  ujwn  Ovid,  from  a  sort  of  in — 
stinctive  feeling,  that  the  mind,  when  it  wishc'-s 
to  fly  from  itBelf,  and  the  too  sad  realities  of  hu- 
man existence,  assimilates  much  more  easilv" 
with  any  thiug  imaginative  than  with  any  things 
true.   I  was  still  reading,  and  though  sometimes 
falling  into  long  lapses  of  thought,  T  was  never- 
theless highly  enjoying  the  beautiful  tictions  oF 
the  pcM^t,  when  the  door  was  again  opened,  and 
the  minister  rea])peaned.   1  instantly  laid  down 
the  book  and  rose,  but  pointing  to  a  chair,  he 
hade  me  be  seated,  and  taking  up  my  book, 
turned  over  the  pages  for  a  few  momrnt':,  while 
a  servant  brought  him  a  cup  of  frcsli  coffee  and 
a  biscuit.  •  Are  you  fond  of  Ovid  ?'  demanded 


lenfrfh 


you 

and  then,  without  nllowing 


me 


to  reply,  he  added,,  '  he  is  my  favorite  aU' 
;  I  reaa  him  more  man  any  other  bo(^.'<— 


^  a  cup  of  iiio*»t  exquisite  <itt4^t;e,  afte^  wl^gh  1  ex- ,  a:iawtcr  khan  Ixion  eqibraping  a  cloud  ?'  wjd  }j& 


he  at 
time 
thor 

The  tone  whidi  he  took  was  tliat  of  easy,  com 
mon  conversation,  which  two  persons  perfect^ 
equal  in  every  resi>ect  might  be  supposed  to  hold 
upon  any  indilTerent  subject;  and  l,of  course, 
ansH  ored  in  the  same.  *Ovi  ],'  I  said  "iscer* 
taiuly  one  of  my  favorite  poets,  but  1  am  afraid 
of  reading  biro  so  often  as  I  should  Avish :  for 
there  is  an  enervating  tendency  in  all  his  wjdr 
tings,  which  I  should  fear  would  gfreatly  relax 
the^  mind.'  '  It  is  for  that  very  reason  I  read 
himj*  replied  the  minister.  Mt  is  alone  when  1 
wish  for  relaxation,  that  1  read,  and  then — after 
every  thought  having  been  in  activity  for  a  \vhole 
long  day— Ovid  is  like  a  bed  of  roses  to  the  mindf 
where  it  can  repose  itself,  and  recruit  its  pow- 
ers of  action  for  the  business  of  another.'  xhis 
was  cnrtainlv  not  the  conversation  which  I  ex? 
pect«xi,  and  I  paused  without  making  any  reply, 
thinking  that  tnc  minister  would  soon  enter  upon 
thojie  important  subjects  on  which  I  could  give 
tiie  best  and  latest  information ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, he  proceeded  with  Ovid.  '  There  is  a 
constant  stniggle,'  continued  be,  *  bet^vccn  feel- 
ing and  reason  in  (he  human  breast.  In  youth, 
it  is  wisely  ordained,  that  feeling  sliould  have  the 
ascendancy;  and  she  rulesiike  a  monarch,  with 
Imagination  for  her  minister — thouirh,  by  "fte 
way,'  he  added  with  a  passitig  smile,  so  li^^ht 
that  it  scarcely  curled  tiis  lin,  '  though,  by  the 
way,  the  minister  is  often  mucn  more  active  than 
the  monarch.  In  after  years,  when  feeliiiir  has 
lone  for  man  a^that  feeling  was  intended  to  do, 
and  carried  ap  into  a  thousand  follies,  eventu- 
ally very  biE^Ifficial  to  himself,  and  to  the  human 
rare,  reo^on  succec^r^s  to  the  throne,  to  finish 
what  feoiiug  left  undone,  and  to  remedy  what 
she  did  wnmg.  Now  you  arc  in  tljc  uiro  of  feel- 
ing, and  I  am  in  tlieage  of  reason  ^  and  the  con- 
se(iuence  is,  that  cveii  in  reading  s-nch  a  book  as 
Ovid,whntwe  cull  is  as  ilifferent  us  th;-  wa\  and 
the  honey  which  a  bee  gathers  froni  the  same, 
tlovver.  What  touches  yoii,  is  tlie  wil  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  thought,  the  cwcetncss  of  tlie  iK>et- 
ry,  tlie  bright  and  luxurious  pictures  which  are 
presented  to  your  imagination  f  while  all  that 
atfects  me  little ;  and  shadowed  through  a  thou- 
sand splendid  alle^rics,  I  see  great  and  sublime 
truths,  robed  as  it  were,  by  the  verse  and  the 

r try  in  a  radiant  garment  of  li^ht.  W  hat  cap 
a  truer  picture  of  an  ambitfous  and  danng 
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looked  me  full  in  tbe  face,  with  a  smile  of  me- 
lancholy meaniDg,  to  which  I  did  not  well  Imow 

how  to  reply.  *  i  have  certainly  never  consider- 
ei  Ovid  in  that  light,'  rcpUed  I,  'and  have  to 
thank  your  eminence  for  the  pleasure  I  shall 
doubtless  enjoy  in  tracing  the  allegories  through- 
oMt.'  '  The  thanks  are  not  my  due,'  repUed  me 
lit  mister;  *  an  English  statesman,  near  a  century 
v-^  j,  wrote  a  book  upon  the  subject,  and  showed 
own  wisdom,  wlnlc  he  pointed  out  that  ot  the 
Uiicients.  in  England  the  reign  of  reason  is 
injcli  stronger  fiian  it  is  with  us  in  France, 
though  thev  may  be  considered  as  a  younger 
I'-.'oplc.'  ■  'fhen  docn  your  eminence  consider,' 
<it;mailded  I,  'that  the  chanf^e  from  feolinfi  to 
rcrison  proceeds  nparf  with  the  age  of  nations. 
£,  well  as  with  men.'"  'In  general,  I  think  it 
does.'  replied  he;  'nations  set  out  bold,  n<  - 
rou3,  hasty,  carried  away  by  impulse  rather  tlian 
by  (hou^rit ;  easily  led  but  not  easily  governed. 
GTadnafiy,  however,  they  grow  politic,  careful, 
onxious  to  increase  their  wcahh,  somewhat  in- 
cident, tdl  at  length  they  creep  inio  their  dotage 
even  like  nu-n.  But,'  he  added  after  a  pauso. 
*  iTio  world  is  too  youi»g  for  Us  to  talk  about  the 
liisU-jry  of 'nations.  All  we  know  is  that  they 
>i  jve  their  diflerent  chamcters  lil;e  different  men, 
and  ef  roursc  some  will  preset  ve  their  vigour 
longer  liian  others,  i^ome  will  die  violent  deaths, 
w>n;e  cud  bv  sudden  diseases,  some  by  slow  de- 
tt;^'.  A  hun()ir<l  thousand  years  hence,  men  may 
know  wh;il  nations  are,  and  judge  what  they  will 
hi*.  It  sufik  es,  at  present,  to  know  our  c^ntem- 
p  irarics.  and  to  rule  them  by  Utat  knowIe<lge — 
and  now,  IVIonsitur  lo  Comtedc  L'Onne,  1  thank 
you  lor  a  plexsant  hour,  and  I  M-ish  you  good 
ni{;ht.  Of  course,  you  are  still  at  an  inn ;  when 
•vou  have  fixcxl  your  lodging,  leave  your  address 
fi(!re,  and  you  shall  hear  from  me.  lo  the  mean 
time,  fan  well!" 

We  .shall  finish  with  one  of  many  brief  obser- 
TatioQS,  which  show  tbe  mind  of  an  auttior  as 
nurh  a-s  tfaoee  in  eonTersation  do  that  of  tbe 
spc?.Ui.r. 

'*  Yet,  although  not  linowing  it,  my  mother,  I 
ton  sure,  did  not  r-cape  without  feeling  sofnc 
fimall  share  of  maternal  jiride  at  her  son's  first 
adbievcment.  I  saw  in  her  face,  I  heard  it  in  her 
Umc]  and  ot'len  since  T  have  had  occasion  to  re- 
TTi'irk,  how  like  the  passions,  the  feeling,^,  and 
ih"  pr(!judices,  which  swarm  in  our  hosouis,  arc 
to  a  largo  mixed  society,  wlic^ii  the  news  that 
is  nainful  to  one  is  plea-ing  Iwfcothc  r,  and  joy 
ana  sorrow  are  the  re.-ults  of  the  same  cause,  at 
ti;^  snme  moment.  IVIan  s  heart  is  a  microcosm, 
lii  j  actors  in  which  arc  the  passions,  as  varied 
ojjj.oscd,  as  shadod  on«  into  l)je  other,  as  we 

0  th(^  characters  of  men,  in  tbe  great  scene  of 
tiie  world."  • 

A'x  an  historical  novel,  these  pages  have  the 
gr. -it  nnd  rare  merit  of  marking  tlio  spirit  as 
wcii  as  the  uiannci^^  of  their  time  ;  tfie  real  pcr- 
F>onage8  introduced,  are  dra-.Mi  ^\  '\\]\  equal  ani- 
jn.ilion  and  acnracy, while  in  t^ic  story  if>clf,  the 
interest  is  well  sushiined  to  the  last,  and  a  tone 
of  imaginative  reflection,  nnd  toucli<'s  of  pictur- 
esipie  description, are  the  lights  and  shades  which 
fill  up  the  picture.  Public  opinion  has  amply 
confirmed  our  praise  of  Richelieu  and  Damiey; 
ut  we  must  say  we  think  De  L'Orme  cuch  su- 
ei  icT  to  His  prcdecessori*.  i 


Penonttl  Kan«UV6^<kipt.  €ll<a^oolef 
OrilMCoa»|ieny'iisiilpllan|iils«rBljr,»«JuiAgUte  c«pUviiyor 
Urn  c)ffic«r  aaioBCt     Lsdcwics  of  tke  CbiMM Uem,  ami 
U«tcnbiu|  llie  Haunts  and  HaNia  ofihoM  WarUka  Flnics, 

On  the  17th  September,  1819,  the  Hon.  Omi- 
paoy's  ship  Marqaia  of  Ely,  anchored  unld«r  tiM 

island  Samchowe,  on  the  coutb  co  st  of  China, 
about  twelve  English  miles  from  Macoa,  where 
I  waa  ordered  to  proceed  in  one  of  the  eattera 
to  procurQ  a  pilot,  and  also  to  land  the  purser 
with  the  packets.    I  left  tbe  ship  at  6,  P.  M.f 
with  seven  men  under  my  command,  well  arm- 
ed—it blow  a  fresh  gale  from  the  north-east. — 
We  arrived  at  Macoa  at  9,  P.  M.  when  1  deliver- 
ed the  packet  lo  Mr.  Roberts,  and  sent  tbe  men 
with  the  boai'a  tails  to  sleep  under  the  Com* 
pany's  factory,  leading  tbe  boat  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  Comprador'sf  men.  During  the  n^ht 
the  gale  Inereated;  at  balf-paaC  three  ia  thu 
morning  I  went  to  the  beach,  and  found  th* 
boat  on  shore  half  filled  with  water,  inconse- 
quence of  the  w&n  having  lett  her.    i  called  the 
people  to  bale  her  out,  found  tbe  was  eoBiid«» 
rably  damaged  nnd  very  leaky.    At  half-past  5 
A.  M.  tbe  ebt/-tide  making,  we  left  Macoa  with 
vegetables  for  the  ship.  One  of  the  Comprador*^ 
raeUfWho^poke  English,  went  with  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  piloting  the  ship  to  Lintin,  sts  the 
Maudariaes,  in  consequence  of  a  late  disturb- 
ance at  Macoa,  would  not  grant  cbops^  for  thm 
regular  pilots.    1  had  every  reasi  n  to  expect 
the  ship  m  tbe  roads,  as  she  was  preparing  !• 
get  under  weigh  wImu  ive  left  her:  but  on  round* 
ing  Cabaretta  Point,  we  saw  her  five  orsixraitea 
to  leeward,  standing  on  the  starboard  tack;  it 
was  tbeo  biotvuig  a  frceh  galo  north-east.  Bore 
np,  and^lood  towards  her;  when  about  a  cable'u 
lengih  lo  windward  of  her,  she  tacked,  we  haul- 
ed our  wind,  and  stood  after  her.  A  bard  squall 
then  coming  on,  with  f  strong  tide  against  ns, 
we  drifted  utt  to  leeward,  and  the  weather  be- 
ing  hazy,  we  poon  lost  sight  of  the  ship,  struck 
our  maels  and  endeavored  to  pull.    Fmding  our 
eflbrta  uselese,  aet  a  reefed  fore  sail  and  misen, 
and  stood  towards  a  country  ehip  at  anchor,  un* 
der  tbe  land,  to  leeward  of  Carbaretta  Point.—- 
When  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  her,  sbo 
weighed  and  made  sail,  leaving  us  in  a  very 
critical  situation,  having  no  anchor,  and  drifting 
bodily  on  tbe  rocks  to  leeward;  struck  the 
masts;  and  after  four  or  five  hours  of  bard  pull- 
ing, succeeded  in  clearing  thern.    At  this  time 
not  a  ship  wus  in  sight;  but  on  the  weather 
clearing  up,  we  saw  a  ship  to  leeward,  hull 
down;  shipped  our  masts,  and  made  sail  towards 
her;  sbo  proved  to  bo  the  Hon.  Company's  ship 
Glatton.    We  made  signals  to  her  with  our 
bandkerehiefs  at  the  mast-head;  she  unforin* 
nutely  took  no  notice  of  them,  but  tacked  and 
stood  from  us. '  Our  situation  was  now  truly  dis- 
tressing; night  closing  fast  with  a  threatening 
appearance,  blowing  fresh  with  bard  rain  alid  a 
herivyseu,  our  boat  very  leaky,  without  a  Coiih- 
pass,  anchor,  or  provisions,  and  drifting  fast  oa 
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shOTft,  sunoondeil'  with  dimgrte—  r»ck^, 
fctW!  inhabited  1>y  the  most  barbarous  pirates. — 
1  dose-reefed  my  sails,  and  kept  tack  and  tack 
till  iKy-light,  when  w«  «««  lHt|»PT  to  liiHl 
had  drirted  very  little  lo  leeward  of  our  situa- 
tion in  the  evening.  The  ni^ht  was  very  dark, 
irith-eonMnnt  liiM  fqnnlls  tnd  Imftvy  mm. 
'Sept.  19th.->No  ships  in  sight.  About  ten 
o'clock  in  the  momfTig  it  fell  calnrt,  with  very 
hard  rain  and  heavy  swell-^alruck  our  masts  and 
|wll«d;  not  boin^wMo  town  tbo  land,  steorad 

by  the  swell.  When  the  weather  brokd  Up, 
found  we  had  drifted  several  miles  to  leeward 
daring  tbo  etlAi.  A  froSli  breeze  springing  up, 
made  sail,  and  endeavored  to  reach  the  weather 
shore,  and  anchor  with  six  muskets  we  had  lash- 
ed together  for  the  purpose.  Finding  the  boat 
made  noway  agninotttio  awolltng  tim*  bore  up 
for  a  bay  to  leeward,  and  anchoied  atone,  A. 
M.,  close  under  the  land,  in  livo  or  six  fnthoois 
water,  blowing  fresh  with  hard  rain. 

O&tbolBOlh,  at  daylight, supposing  the  flood- 
tide  making,  weighed  and  stood  over  to  the  wea- 
ther siioro,  but  found  we  were  drifting  fast  to 
leeward.  Abont  ton  o*ctoek,  pereeiving  two 
•Chinese  boats  steering  for  us,  bore  up  and  stood 
towards  them,  and  made  signals  to  induce  them 
to  tome  within  hail;  on  nearing  them,  they  bore 
up  end  passed  to  leeward  of  the  islands.  The 
•Chinese  we  had  in  the  boat  advised  me  to  fol- 
low them,  and  he  would  lake  us  to  Alacoa  by  a 
leeward  passage.  I  OKpreesed  my  fearsof  being 
taken  by  the  Ladroncs.  Our  ammunition  being 
wet,  and  the  muskets  rendered  useless,  we  had 
•nothing  to  defend  ovrselves  with  but  cutlasses, 
end  were  in  too  exhausted  a  state  to  mabe  much 
resistance  with  them,  having  been  consfnntly 
wet,  and  eat  nothing  but  a  few  green  oranges 
for  three  days.  As  oor  prevent  attoation  was  a 
hopeless  one,  and  the  man  a^ourcd  me  there  was 
<no  danger  of  encountering  the  Ladronos.  i  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  stood  in  under  the 
lee  of  the  blends,  whom  we  foond  the  water 
much  smoother,  and  npparentfy  a  direct  pis  owe 
to  Macoa.  We  continued  pulling  and  sailing  uU 
day.  A4  ofx  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  discover^ 
ed  three  large  boats,  and  anchored  in  a  bay  to 
•leeward.  On  seeing  us  they  made  sail  to- 
wards us.  The  Chinese  said  they  were  La- 
drones,  and  that  If  tlmy  oaptnred  as,  they  would 
most  certainly  put  us  all  to  death!  Fiudmfr 
-they  gamed  fast  on  us,  struck  the  masts  and 
?l»uued  bead  to  wind  for  6ve  or  six  boura.  The 
tide  turning  against  us,  anoborcd  close  under  the 
lind  to  avoid  being  seen;  soqn  after  we  saw 
ihein  pass  to  leeward. 

At  daylight  the  following  momtng  thn  flood 
'making,  weighed  and  pulled  alongr  shore  in  great 
•spirits,  oxpectini^  to  be  at  Macoa  in  three  or 
•four  hours,  as,  by  the  Chinese  account,  it  was 
not  above  aix  or  seven  miles  distant; after  pall- 
ing a  mile  or  two,  perceived  several  per)pld  on 
shore,  standing  close  to  the  beach,  they  wore 
armed  with  pikes  and  laneea.  I  ordered  the  in- 
terpreter to  hail  them,  and  ask  the  most  direct 
ipsaeage  to  Macoa.  They  said  if  wo  eame 


eliore  tb«y  wmM  infomus;  not  liking  their  boa. 
tile  appearance,  1  did  not  think  proper  to  com- 
ply with  their  rcquesrt.  Saw  a  large  fleet  of 
'Man  atnaelmr  close  mder  the  opposite  nhMO. 

Our  interpreter  said  they  were  fishing-boats,  and 
that  by  going  there  we  ehould  not  only  get  pi«- 
vieione,  bat  a  pilot  alio,  to  lake  at  to  Maooa. 
I  bote  np,  and  nearing  them  perceived  there 
were  pon>e  larger  vessels,  very  full  of  men,  and 
niounimg  several  guns.  I  hesitated  to  approach 
nearer;  bat  the  CbineM  aimirinf  mo  they  wero 
Mandarine  junks  and  salt-boats,  we  stood  close 
to  one  of  them,' and  asked  the  way  to  Macoai 
they  giive  no  answer,  bot  «iade  signs  for  osio 
go  in  shore.  We  paaeed  on,  and  a  larfe  row- 
boa  t  pulled  aAer  us;  she  soon  came  along  side, 
when  about  twenty  savage  lookins  fellows, 
who  were  etownd  at  the  btftMm  or  tbo  boat, 
leaped  on  board  us.  They  were  armed  with  a  . 
short  sword  m  each  hand,  one  of  which  they 
laid  on  our  necks,  and  the  other  pointed  tu  oor 
bearts,  keeping  thmr  eyeo  fixed  on  their  offioen^ 
waiting  his  signal  to  cut  or  desist.  Seeing  we 
were  mcapabie  of  making  any  resistance,  he 
ebeatbed  bis  sword,  and  the  otbera  immediateljf 
followed  his  example.  They  then  dragged  us 
into  their  boat,  and  carried  us  on  board  one  of 
ifaehr  junks,  with  the  most  savage  demonstra- 
tions of  joy,  and,  as  we  supposed,  to  torture  and 
put  us  to  death.  When  on  board  tlie  juuk  they 
searched  all  our  pockets,  took  the  handker- 
chiefs, and  bfongfht  heavy  chains  to  chain  us  to 
the  guns.  At  this  time  the  boat  came  and  took 
me  and  one  of  my  men  and  the  interpreter  on 
board  the  chiePs  vessel;!  was  then  taken  before 
the  chief.  He  was  seated  on  deck  in  a  largn 
chair,  dressed  in  purple,  with  a  black  turban  on. 
He  appeared  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a 
stout,  commanding  looking  man.  He  took  me 
by  the  ooat  and  drew  BO  close  to  him,  then 
questioned  the  intevpretor  very  strictly,  asking 
who  we  were,  and  what  business  we  had  in  that 
part  of  th^e  country.  I  told  him  to  say  we  were 
Englishmen  in  distress,  having  been  four  days  at 
sea  without  provisions.  I  his  he  would  not 
credit,  but  said  we  were  bad  men,  and  that  he  * 
would  pot  us  all  to  death;  and  then  ordered 
some  men  to  torture  the  interpreter  until  he  con- 
fessed the  truth.  A  Ladrone,  who-  bad  once 
been  in  £nglund,  and  spoke  a  few  words  of 
English,  came  to  the  chief,  and  told  him  we 
were  rciilly  Engli.sl)men,  and  that  we  had  plenty 
of  money,  adding  that  the  buttons  on  our  coat« 
were  gold.  The  chief  then  ordered  us  some 
coarne  brown  rice,  of  wliich  wc  made  a  toIer:i- 
blo  meul,  having  eat  nothing  for  nearly  four 
days,  except  a  few  green  oranges*  During  onr 
repast,  numbers  of  Ladrones  crowded  round  us, 
examining  our  clothes  and  hair,  and  giving  iw 
every  possible  annoyance.  Several  of  them 
brottght  sworda  and  laid  them  on  onr  necks, 
making  signs  that  they  would  soon  take  us  on 
shore  and  cut  us  in  pieces;  which  I  am  sorry  to 
say  was  the  fate  of  nondreds  during  my  captivi- 
ty. 1  woi  now  summoned  before  the  chief,  who 
had  bean  eoneetiing  with  the  interpreter:  In 
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said,  I  mut  write  to  my  eapUin,  and  tell  him, 
if  he  did  not  aeod  an  handred  thouaand  dollara 
for  oar  raneon  in  ten  daje,  Im  woald  pot  ne  nil 

to  d«ath.    In  vain  did  I  assure  him  it  was  use- 

.  Jeaa  wntinff.,  unless  ho  would  agree  to  tak«  a 
<inneh  f mailer  avm,  saying,  we  were  all  poor 
men,  and  the  moat  we  eouJd  poaeibly  raise  would 
not  exceed  two  thousand  dollars.  Finding  that 
he  waa  much  ezaaperated  at  my  expostulation, 
I  embraced  the  omr  of  writiD|f  to  my  eommand* 
er  to  inform  him  of  our  unfortunate  situation, 
though  there  appeared  not  the  leaat  probability 
of  relieving  us.  They  said  the  letter  ehould  be 
conveyed  to  Maooa  in  •  fiahing-beat,  which 
would  bring  an  answer  in  the  morning.  A  small 
boat  accordingly  came  along  side  and  look  the 
letter*  Abont  nx -o'clock  in  the  evening  they 
gmvOQssome  rioe  and  a  little  salt  Bah,  which 
we  atCt  and  tl>ey  made  signs  for  us  to  lie  down 
on  the  deck  to  sleep;  but  such  numbers  of  La- 

•  4lrone!i  were  constantly  coming  from  diflerent 
vessiela  to  see  us,  and  examine  our  ctotKes  and 
hair,  they  would  not  allow  us  a  moment's  quiet. 
They  were  partfeolarly  anziona  for  the  buttons 
of  my  coat,  which  were  new,  and,  as  tliey  sup- 
posed, gold.  I  took  it  off  and  laid  it  on  the  deck, 
to  avoid  being  disturbed  by  them:  it  was  taken 
^wayin  the  night,  and  I  saw  it  the  next  day 
stripped  of  its  buttons.  About  nirw  o'clock  a 
•boat  came  and  hailed  the  chief's  -vessel.  Me 
immediately  hoist«d  his  matn*sait,  and  the  fleet 
weighed ,  apparent ly  in  great  confusion.  They 
.worked  to  windward  all  night  and  part  of  the 
next  day,  and  anchored  about  one  4»*cleck  in  a 
bay  under  the  island  of  Lanton,  where  the  head 

'  admiral  of  Ladrones  was  lying  at  anchor  with 
about  two  hundred  vessels,  and  a  Portuguese 
brig  which  ihey  had  e'aptarad  a  few  days  before, 

,  and  murdered  the  captain  and  part  of  the  crew. 

Early  in  the  morning  on  the  ^3d,  a  Gshing- 
boat  came  to  the  fleet,  to  inquire  if  they  had 
captured  anJSurbpean  boat;  being  answewd  in 

the  affin^iat ive,  they  came  to  tho  vesprl  I  was 
■io:  one  of  them  spoke  a  few  words  of  Engli&h, 
and  told  me  he  had  been  sent  by  Cnpt.  Kay  in 
search  of  us.   I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  he 
had  no  letter?.     Ho  nppmrpd  well  acquainted 
with  the  chief,  and  remained  in  his  cabin  smok- 
ing opium  and  playing  cards  alMay.    In  the 
evening  I  was  pummoned  with  the  interpreter 
before  the  chief.    Ho  questioned  us  in  a  much 
milder  tone,  saying  he  now  believed  we  were 
Englishmen,  a  people  he  wished  to  be  friendly 
Avith,  and  that  if  our  captain  would  lend  him 
seventy  thousand  dollars  till  he  returned  from 
hia  cruise  up  the  river,  Jie  would  repay  him,  and 
seiid  us  all  to  Macoa.    I  assured  him  it  wad  use- 
less writing  on  those  terms  and  unless  our  ran- 
som was   speedily   settled,  the  English  fleet 
.  would  8uil ,  and  render  our  enlaregment  altogeth- 
■er  inellectual.    He  remained  determined,  and 
said  if  it  were  not  sent,  be  would  keep  us  and 
.make  us  light,  or  put  us  to  death.   I  according- 
ly wrote  and  gave  my  Idler  to  tlic  man  belnng- 
ong  to  the  boat  before  mentioned     He  said  he 
«ould  not  retucA  wUh  .ao  answer  in  leas  ihan 


five  days.  The  chief  now  gave  me  the  let. 
ter  I  wrote  when  firat  taken;  I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertakiliiiroaeoa  fordolaiainf  it, 

but  suppose  he  dare  not  negociate  for  our  ran< 
soro  without  orders  from  the  head  admiral,  who, 
1  ondantood,  was  sorry  at  oor  being  captured. 
HaaaJd  the  £nglish  ships  would  join  the  Man- 
darines and  attack  them.  He  told  the  chief 
that  captured  us,  to  dispose  of  us  as  be  pleased. 

On  tho  S4tb,  it  blow  a  hard  gale  with  con- 
stant rain;  we  suffered  n-uch  from  the  cold  and 
wet,  being  obliged  to  remain  on  deck  without 
any  covering,  except  an  old  mat,  -  which  was 
frequently  takoo  from  us  in  the  night  by  the 
Ladrones,  who  were  on  watch.  During  this 
night,  the  Portuguese  who  were  left  in  the  cap- 
tured brig  murdered  the  Ladronoi  that  wore  on 
board  her,  cut  the  cables,  and  forttmjtely  es- 
caped through  the  darkness  of  the  Jiight;i  have 
since  been  informed  they  ran  her  on  shore  at 
.Macoa. 

At  dnylight  in  the  morning  of  the  25tb,  the 
fleet,  amounting  to  about  Ave  hundred  sail  of 
diflerent  aiaea,  weighed  to  proceed  on  thoir  ia- 

tended  cruise  up  the  river,  to  levy  contributions 
on  the  towns  and  villages.  It  is  impossible  to 
deacnbe  what  wore  my  feelings  at  this  critics! 
time,  having  received  no  answer  to  my  letter, 
and  the  fleet  underweigh  to  sail  hundreds  of 
miles  I'p  a  country  never  visited  by  Europeans, 
there  to  remain  probably  for  many  months, 
w  ichwould  render  all  opprotunities  for  negocia- 
ting  and  enlargement  totally  ineflectual,  as  the 
only  method  of  communication  is  by  boats,  that 
have  to  pass  from  the  Ladrono  Islands,  and  they 
dare  not  venture  above  twenty  miles  from  Ma- 
coa, being  obliged  to  come  and  go  in  tho  night 
to  avoid  the  Mandarines;  and  if  these  boata 
should  be  detected  in  havmg  nny  interoonrao 
with  the  Ladrones,  they  are  immediately  put  to 
death,  and  all  their  relations,  though  they  had 
not  joined  in  the  crime,  in  order  that  not  a  sin- 
gle person  of  their  families  should  be  left  to  imi- 
tate their  crimes,  or  revenge  their  death.  This 
severity  renders  communication  both  daDgeroua 
and  expensive;  no  boat  would  ventQiO^tfor  loti 
than  an  hu  idred  Spanish  dullard. 

On  the  26th,  at  daylight,  we  passed  in  sight 
of  one  ship  at  anchor  under  the  island  of  Chun- 
to;  the  Chief  then  called  me,  pointed  to  the  ships, 
and  told  the  interpreter  to  tell  me  to  look  at 
them,  for  wo  should  never  see  them  again.-— 
About  noon  wo  entered  a  river  to  tho  woat  of 
H  igne,  three  or  four  miles  from  tho  entrance- 
We  passed  a  Ittrge  town,  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  beautiful  hill,  which  ia  tributary  to  the  Lad- 
rones; the  inhabitantaaaluted  them  with  gonga 
as  they  pasFcd.  The  fleet  waa  now  divided  into 
two  squadrons,  (the  red  and  tho  black,)  aad 
sailed  up  different  brandhea  of  the  river.  At 
midnight,  tlie  divi'^ion  wo  were  in  anrhored  close 
to  an  immense  hill,  on  which  a  number  of  fires 
were  burning,  which  at  daylight  I  perceived 
proceeded  from  a  Chineea  camp..  At  the  bacl» 
of  the  hill  was  a  most  beautiful  town,  surrounded 
by  >vat^,  and-eiTib^lli&h^  wiihjrovMoXoijio^ 
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(raea.  The  Chop-house,  (Custom  house,)  and 
a  few  cottages,  wn  iOMMdiately  plunderad 

and  burnt  down;  most  of  the  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, escaped  to  the  camp.  The  Ladrones  now 
prepared  to  attack  t\m  town  with  a  formidable 
force,  collected  in  row-boatt  fw»m  the  difierent 
vessels.  They  sent  a  mesgenger  to  the  town 
demanding  a  tribute  of  ten  thousand  dollars  an 
naally,  saying,  if  these  lerms  woro  not  eomplied 
with  they  would  land,  and  destroy  the  town 
with  all  the  inhabitants;  vihich  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  done,  had  the  town  laid  in  a  more 
advantageous  situation  for  their  purpose;  but  be- 
injT  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot,  they 
allowed  them  to  come  to  terms.  The  inhabitants 
agreed  to  paj  tbom  six  thousand  dollars,  wbieh 
they  were  to  collect  by  the  time  of  our  return 
down  the  river.  This  finesse  had  the  desired 
effect;  for  during  our  absence  fhey  mounted  a 
fewgnns  on  a  hill  which  commanded  the  pas* 
sage,  and  ^ave  U3,  in  lieu  of  the  dollars,  a  warm 
salute  on  our  return. 

Oct.  1st. — The  fleet  weighed  in  the  night, 
dropped  by  the  tide  op  the  river,  and  anchored 
very  quietly  before  a  town  surrounded  by  a  thick 
wood.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  Ladrnnes  avS- 
sembled  in  row  boats  and  landed,  then  guve  a 
shout,  and  rushed  into  the  town,  sword  in  hand. 
I'he  inhabitants  fled  to  the  adjacent  hills,  in 
Dumber  apparently  superior  to  the  Ladrones. — 
We  may  easily  imagine  to  ourselves  the  horror 
with  which  these  miserable  people  were  peized, 
on  being  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  and  every 
thiiig  deAr  to  I  hem.  It  was  a  most  melancholy 
sight  to  BOO  women  in  tears,  clasping  their  in* 
fants  in  their  arms,  and  imploring  mercy  for 
them  from  their  brutal  robbers!  The  old  and 
ibm  sjclc,  who  were  unable  to  ily,  or  to  make  re- 
sistance, were  either  made  prisoners  or  most  in- 
bomanly  butchered !  The  boats  continued  pas- 
sing and  repassing  from  the  jtinks  to  the  shore 
quick,  laden  with  booty,  and  the  men  besmear* 
od  with  blood!  Two  hundred  and  fifty  women 
•nd  several  children  were  made  prisoners,  and 
aont  on  board  difl*erent  vessels.  They  were  un- 
able to  escape  with  the  men,  owing'  to  the  abo- 
minable practice  of  cramping  their  feet;  several 
of  them  were  not  able  to  move  without  assist- 
ance; in  fact  they  might  all  be  said  to  totter, 
rather  than  walk.  Twenty  of  these  poor  wo- 
man were  sent  on  bcwrd  the  vessel  i  was  in; 
they  were  hauled  on  boitird  by  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  and  treated  in  the  most  savage  manner. 
When  the  Chief  came  on  board,  he  questioned 
them  respecting  the  circumstances  of  their 
friends,  and  demanded  ransom  accordingly, 
from  six  thousand  to  six  hundred  dollars,  lie 
ordered  them  a  berth  on  deck,  at  the  after  part 
of  the  ship,  where  they  had  nothing  to  shelter 
Ihem  from  the  weather,  which  at  this  time  was 
very  variable;  the  days  excessively  hot,  and  the 
nighttt  eold,  with  beavy  rain.  The  town  being 
plundered  of  every  thing  valuable,  it  was  set  on 
fire,  and  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  next  morning. 
The  fleet  remained  here  three  days,  negociatijig 
tfor  the  munmsi  tlh«  prieonen,  and  piundeilng 


the  fish  tanks  and  gardens.  During  all  this  time 
the  Chinese  never  ventured  from  the  bilh, 

though  there  were  frequently  not  more  than  an 
hnndred  Ladrones  on  shore  at  a  time,  and  1  am 
sure  the  people  on  the  hills  exceeded  ten  tinmi 
that  number. 

Oct  5th. — The  fleet  proceeded  up  the  river, 
stopping  at  several  villages  to  receive  tribute* 
which  was  generally  paid  in  doKars,  with  soger 

and  rice,  and  a  few  large  pigs,  roasted  whole,  as 
prepents  for  their  Joss  (the  idol  they  worship.) 
Every  person  on  being  ransomed,  is  obliged  to 
present, him  with  a  pig  Ot  some  fowls,  which  th« 
priest  ofler.-^  with  prayers;  it  remains  before  hira 
ibr  a  few  hours,  and  is  then  divided  amongst  tho 
crew.-  Nothing  particular  oecurred  till  the  10th 
except  a  few  skirmishes  on  shoie  between  the 
Ladrones  and  the  Chinese  soldiers.  They  fre- 
quently obliged  my  men  to  go  on  shore,  and  tight 
with  the  muskets  they  had  taken,  which  did 
grout  execution,  the  Chinese  prinripilly  using 
bows  and  arrows;  they  have  matchlocks,  but 
use  them  very  unskilfully.  /■ 
On  the  lOih,  we  formed  ajiioetlon  with  tin 
black  siju  ulron,  to  proceed  many  miles  up  a 
wide  and  beautiful  river,  passing  several  ruins  of 
villages  that  had  been  destroyed  by  the  blaek 
squadron. 

On  tho  17th,  the  fleet  anchored  abreast  four 
mud  batteries,  which  defended  a  town  so  entire- 
ly surrounded  with  wood  that  it  was  impossible 
to  form  an  idea  of  its  size.  The  weather  was 
very  hazy,  with  hard  squalls  of  rain.  I  he  Lad- 
rones remamed  perfectly  quiet  for  two  days.— 
On  tlie  tfiird  day,  the  forts  commenced  a  brisk 
fire  for  several  hours;  the  Ladrones  did  not  re- 
turn a  singlo  shot,  but  weighed  anchor  and  drop- 
ped down  the  river.  The  reason  they  gave  for 
not  attacking  the  town  or  returning  the  fire  was, 
t  hat  Joss  had  not  promised  them  success.  They 
are  very  superstitions,  and  consult  their  idol  on 
all  occasions.  If  his  omens  are  good,  they  w  ill 
undertake  the  most  daring  enterprises.  The  fleet 
now  anchored  opposite  the  runs  of  the  toWK 
where  the  women  had  been  made  prisoners.<« 
Here  we  remained  for  about  five  or  six  days, 
during  which  time  about  an  hundred  of  them 
wera  ranaofned— the  remainder  of  Uiem  wen 
then  offered  for  sale  amongst  the  Ladrones  for 
forty  dollars  each.  The  woman  is  considered 
the  lawful  wife  of  the  purchaser,  who  would  bo 
put  to  death  if  he  discarded  her.  Several  of 
them  leaped  overboard,  and  drowned  them- 
selves, rather  than  submit  to  such  infamous  de- 
gradation. The  fleet  then  weighed,  and  nadn 
Bail  down  the  river  to  receive  the  ransom  for 
the  town  before  mentioned.  As  we  passed  the 
hill,  they  flred  several  shots  at  us,  but  without 
eflbct.  The  Lodronoe  wvn  tmieh  exaspemted* 
and  determined  to  revenge  themselves;  they 
dropped  out  of  reach  of  their  shot,  and  anchor- 
ed. Every  junk  sent  about  «n  hundred  mtm 
eaeb  mi  thorn  to  cot  paddy,  and  destroy  their 
orange  groves,  which  was  most  efiectually  per- 
formed for  several  miles  down  the  river.  Dur- 
ing Qinr  stay        m  WMhrnd  ialMBBntiM  df 
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mine  boftto Isyiof  up  acreekltden  with  paddy; 

boats  were  despatched  after  them.  Next  morning 
the  boats  were  brought  to  the  fleet,  and  ten  or 
twelve  men  who  wera  taken  hi  thtm  having 
made  no  resistance,  the  chief  said  he  would  aj- 
low  tbem  to  become  Ladrones,  if  tbey  agreed 
to  take  the  usual  oath  before  Joss.  Two  or 
three  of  them  refused,  for  which  thej  were  pun- 
ished in  the  following  manner; — their  hands 
were  tied  behind  their  backs,  a  rope  from  the 
mut  head  wae  rov«  through  tlieir  arms,  and 
hoisted  three  or  four  feet  from  the  deck,  and 
five  or  six  men  flogged  them  with  their  rattans 
twisted  together  till  ihey  were  apparently  dead 
then  hoisted  them  up  to  the  mast-head,  and  left 
them  hanging  nearly  an  hour,  then  lowered 
them  down  and  repeated  the  punishment  till 
they  died  or  complied  with  the  oath. 

Oct.  20. — In  the  night  an  express  boat  came 
in  with  the  information  that  a  large  Mandarine 
fleet  was  approaching  to  attack  us.  The  Chief 
immediately  weighed,  with  fifty  oftho  largest 
boats,  and  sailed  down  the  river  to  meet  them. 
About  one  in  the  morning  they  commenced  a 
heavy  firo  till  daylight,  wbeo  «ii  eipreii  was 
sent  for  the  remainder  to  join  them;  about  an 
hoar  aAer  a  counter-order  came  to  anchor,  the 
Mandarine  fleet  having  run.  Two  or  three  hours 
Hfterwuda  the  Chief  returned  with  throe  cap- 
tured vessels  in  tow,  having  sunk  two,  and 
eighty  three  sail  made  their  escape.  The  Ad- 
miral of  the  Ifonderiao  blew  his  veaeel  up  by 
throwing  a  match  lighted  into  the  magazine  as 
Ihe  Ladrones  were  boarding  her,  she  ran  on 
■chore,  and  they  succeeded  m  getting  twenty  of 
her  guns.  In  this  action  very  few  priaonen  were 
taken;  the  men  belonging  to  the  captured  ves- 
sels drowned  themselves,  as  they  were  aure  of 
•ttflfering  lingering  detthc  if  takoo  nftorltoving 
jnade  resistance.  The  Adaaiml  loft  thn  flont  in 
charge  of  his  brother,  the  second  in  command, 
.and  proceeded  with  his  own  vessel  towards  Lan- 
lon.  The  fleet  remained  in  the  rirar,  enttiog 
paddy  and  getting  necessary  supplies. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Captain  Kay,  brought  by  a  fisherman,  who 
told  us  he  would  get  us  all  back  for  threo  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  advised  me  to  ofler  these  three 
thousand;  if  not  accepted  to  extend  it  to  four 
bat  not  farther,  as  it  was  bad  policy  to  oflfer 
much  at  (irst,  at  the  same  timn  MKUnngme  we 
should  be  liberated,  let  the  ransom  be  what  it 
would.  I  otfered  the  Chief  the  three  thouaand 
which  he  disdainfully  refused,  Mying  be  wee  not 
to  be  played  with,  and  unless  they  sent  a  thou- 
aand dollars,  with  two  large  guns,  and  several 
caaka  of  gun  powder,  ho  wonld  soon  put  us  to 
death.  1  wrote  to  CapU  Kay  and  informed  biui 
of  the  chief's  determination,  requesting  him,  if 
opportunity  offered,  to  send  us  a  shift  of  clothes, 
for  which  it  may  he  eaaily  unaginod  «•  wort 
inuch  distressed,  having  been  several  weeks 
■withoDt  a  change,  although  conatantly  exposed 
.to  tho  woather,  and  of  ootma  frequently  wot. 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  fleet  sailed  up  a 
iBanow  rivor.  and  aadiofod  at  aigbt  iritbiA  two 


miles  of  a  littio  town,  called  Wbampoa.  !« 
front  of  it  was  asmall  fort  and  several  Manda- 
rine vessels  laying  lb  the  harbor.  The  Chief 
•ent  tho  interprotor  to  me,  aaying  I  most  order 
my  men  to  *make  cartridges  and  clean  their 
muskets,  ready  to  go  on  shore  in  the  morning. 
1  assured  the  interpreter  I  should  give  no  aoeb 
orders,  they  most  please  themselves:  soon  aflor 
the  Chief  came  on  board,  threatening  to  put  us 
to  a  cruel  death  if  we  refui-ed  to  obey  his  orders. 
For  my  own  part,  I  remained  determined,  and 
advised  tho  men  not  to  comply,  as  i  thought, 
by  making  ourselves  useful,  ue  should  be  ac- 
counted loo  valuable.  A  few  hours  afterwards 
ho  cent  to  me  again,  saying,  that  if  myself  ami 
the  quarter  master  would  assist  them  at  the  great 
guns,  that  if  also  the  rest  of  the  men  went  on 
shore,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  place,  he 
would  then  tako  tho  money  oflTered  for  oar  raB- 
8om«  ^nd  give  them  twelve  dollars  for  every 
Chinainan'a  head  they  cut  oS.  To  theae  pro- 
posals wo  cheerfolly  aocodod,  in  hopoe  of  facili- 
tating our  d  liverance.  Early  in  the  morning, 
the  forces  intended  for  landing  were  assem- 
bled in  row-boats,  amounting  la  the  whole  to 
three  or  four  thousand  men.  Tho  largeol  ves- 
sel? weighed,  and  hauled  on  shore,  to  cover  the 
landing  of  the  foioea,  and  attcfced  the  fort  and 
Mandarine  veasele.  Abont  nine  o'clock  tho  no- 
tion commenced,  and  continued  with  great  spir- 
it for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  walls  of  the  fort 
gave  way,  and  the  men  retreated  in  great  con- 
fusion. The  Mandarine  vessels  atill  continued 
firing,  having  blocked  up  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour^to  pievent  the  Ladrono  boats  from  en- 
tering. *  At  this  the  Ladronee  were  much  oxaa> 
perated,  and  about  three  hundred  of  them  awam 
on  shore,  with  a  short  sword  lashed  close  under 
each  arm;  they  then  ran  along  the  banka  of  the 
river  till  thoy  came  abreast  of  the  vessels,  and 
then  swam  off  again  and  boarded  them.  Tho 
Chinese  thus  attacked  leaped  overboard,  and 
endoavonaad  to  raaob  the  opposite  aboro;  tbo 
Ladronee  followod,  and  cut  the  greateat  part  of 
them  to  pieces  in  the  water.  They  next  towed 
the  vessels  out  of  harbour;  and  attacked  tho 
town  with  inereaaod  fury.  Tbo  inhabitants 
fought  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  re- 
treated to  an  adjacent  hill,  from  which  thoy 
wera  soon  drhron  with  grant  ilaoghter.  Allor 
this  tbo  Ladrones  ratimad  and  plundered  tho 
town,  every  boat  leaving  it  when  laden.  Tho 
Chinese  on  the  hills  perceiving  most  of  the  boats 
wera  off,  rallied  and  retook  tho  town,  after  kil- 
ling near  two  hundred  Ladrones;  one  of  my  men 
was  unfortunately  lost  io  this  dreadful  massacra. 
Tho  Ladronee  bnded  a  second  time,  drove  tba 
Chinsssont  of  the  town,  and  then  reduced  it  to 
ashes,  and  put  all  the  prisoners  to  death,  with.- 
out  regarding  age  or  sex.  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  a  most  horrid  (thoogh  ludicrous  circum- 
stance,) which  happened  at  thia  place.  The  Lad- 
rones  were  paid  by  their  Chief  ten  dollars  for  eve- 
ry Chinaman's  head  they  produced;  ooo  of  sqr 
men  toning  tho  coiner  of  a  atreet,  was  mst  by 
a  Ladfoof  raoping  farioHsly  aftor  a  Cbinsiij  1m. 
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had  a  drawn  aword  in  hia  hand,  and  two  China- 
inen*a  beada,  which  he  had  cut  ofT,  tied  by  their 
taila,  and  alung  round  bis  neck.  I  was  witness  to 
acme  of  tbem  producing  5  or  6  lo  obtain  payment. 

On  the  4tli  of  Nov.  no  order  arrived  from  tbe 
Admiral  for  the  fleet  to  proceed  up  tbe  river  im- 
mediately for  Lanton,  where  he  was  lying,  with 
only  two  veaeelab  nod  throe  Portugaeae  ships, 
and  a  brig  eonatantly  annoying  htm;  aeveral  sail 
of  Mandarine  vessels  wore  daily  expected.  The 
fleet  weighed  and  proooedod  towards  Lanton. — 
On  paaaing  the  ialand  of  Lintin  three  ehipa  and  a 
brig  gave  cliase  to  iis;  the  Ladrones  prepared  to 
board,  but  night  closing,  we  lost  sight  of  them. 
I  am  convinced  they  altered  their  course  and 
stood  from  us;  thoao  veaaob  were  in  tbe  pay  of 
the  Chinese  (lovernment,  and  styled  themselves 
the  invincible  Squadron,  cruising  in  the  river 
Tigris  to  annihilate  the  Ladronea. 

On  the  5th  in  the  morning,  the  red  squadron 
anchored  in  a  bay  under  Lanton;  the  black 
aquadron  stood  lo  the  eastward;  in  this  bay  they 
hauled  eeveral  veaaela  on  ehoro  to  bream  their 
bottoms  and  repair  them. 

In  the  afternoon  of  tbe  8th  four  ships,  a  brig 
and  a  schooner,  came  off  the  mouth  of  tbe  bay. 
The  pirates  were mueh alarmed,  eopposingtbem 
English  vessels  come  to  rescue  ua;  some  of  them 
tiireatcned  to  hang  us  to  the  mast  head  for 
them  to  lire  at,  and  with  much  difficulty  we  per- 
auaded  them  that  they  were  Portuguese  ships. — 
Tbe  Ladrones  had  only  aeven  junks  in  a  fit 
etate  for  action;  these  they  hauled  outside,  and 
•  moored  them  head  and  stern  acroaa  the  bay, 
and  manned  all  the  boats  belonging  to  the  re- 
pairing vessels  ready  for  boarding.  The  i'ortu- 
gueae  observing  ihio  roanmnvre,  hove  to  and 
communicated  by  boats;  soon  afterwards  they 
made  sail,  each  ship  tiring  her  broadside  as  she 
passed,  but  without  effect,  the  shot  falling  far 
short.  The  Ladrones  did  not  rotvra  a  single 
shot,  but  bared  their  colors,  and  threw  up  rock- 
ets, to  induce  them  to  come  farther  in,  which 
thvy  might  eaaily  have  done,  the  outaido  junka 
lying  in  four  fathom  water. 

On  the  2Uth,  early  in  the  morning,  discovered 
an  immense  fleet  of  Mandarine  vessels  standing 
in  for  the  bay.  On  nearing  us,  they  formed  u 
line  and  stood  close  in;  each  vessel  as  she  di*- 
charged  her  guns,  tacked  to  join  the  rear  and 
reload;  they  kept  up  a  eonatant  fire  for  about 
two  hour8,  when  one  of  their  largest  vessels  was 
blown  up  by  a  firebrand,  thrown  from  a  Ladrone 
.junk;  after  which  they  kept  at  a  more  respect- 
ful distance,  but  continued  firing,  without  inter- 
mission, till  the  2i8t  at  night,  when  it  fell  calm. 
The  Ladronea  towed  out  aeven  large  veaaels, 
with  abont  two  hundred  row  boate  to  board 
hem, but  the  wind  springing  up,  they  made  sail 
nd  escaped.  The  Ladrones  returned  into  the 
ay  and  anchored.  The  Portuguebe  and  Man- 
darines followed,  and  continued  a  heavy  cannon- 
ading during  that  night  and  the  next  day.  The 
veaael  I  was  in  had  her  foreroaat  shot  away, 
which  they  supplied  very  expeditiously  by  taking 
a  maiBBtat  from  nnothor  voaael. 


On  the  2Sd,  in  the  evmffrg,  ft  again  fell  calnr.  > 
The  Ladrones  towed  out  fifteen  junks  in  two 
divisions,  with  the  intention  of  surrounding 
them,  which  was  nearly  effected,  having  come  up 
with,  and  boarded  one,  when  a  broeie  anddenly 
sprang  up.  The  captured  vessel  mounted  t\ven> 
ty-two  guns,  most  of  tbe  crew  leaped  overboard, 
sixty  or  seventy  were  taken  prisoners,  immedi* 
ately  cut  to  piooes,  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  Ladrones  returned  in- 
to the  bay,  and  anchored  in  the  same  situation 
aa  before.  The  Portuguoao  and  Mandarines  fol- 
lowed,  keeping  up  a  constant  fire.  The  Lad- 
rones never  returned  a  single  a*iot,  but  alwaya 
kept  in  readineaa  to  board; the  Portugueae  were 
careful  never  to  allow  tbem  an  opportunity! 

On  the  28th  at  night,  they  sent  in  eight  fire- 
vessels,  which,  if  properly  constructed,  must 
have  done  great  execution,  having  every  advan- 
tage they  could  wish  for  to  effect  their  purpof^e; 
a  strong  breeze  and  tide  directly  into  the  bay, 
and  the  vessals  lying  so  close  together,  that  it 
waa  impossible  to  miss  them.  On  their  firat  ap- 
pearance, the  Ladrones  gave  a  general  shout, 
supposing  them  to  be  Mandarine  vessels  on  fire, 
but  they  were  soon  eonvtnoed  of  their  miatakar. 
They  came  very  regular  into  the  centre  of  the 
fleet,  two  and  two,  burning  furiously.  One  of 
them  came  along  aide  the  vessel  i  was  in,  but 
they  auceeedod  in  booming  her  off  She  appear- 
ed to  be  a  vessel  of  about  forty  tons;  her  hold 
was  filled  with  straw  and  wood,  and  there  were 
a  few  small  boxes  of  combnatibtea  on  her  deck, 
which  exploded  along  side  of  us  without  doing 
any  damage.  The  Ladrones,  however,  towed 
them  all  on  shore,  extinguished  the  fire,  and 
broke  them  up  for  firewood.  The  Portugueae 
claimed  the  credit  of  constructing  tliCFe  destruc- 
tive machines,  and  actually  sent  a  despatch  to 
the  government  of  Mocoa,  saying  they  had  de- 
stroyed at  least  one  third  of  the  Ladrones*  fleet 
and  hoped  soon  to  efiect  their  purpoae  by  totally 
annihilating  them. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  the  Ladronea  be- 
ing all  ready  for  sea,  they  weighed  and  Ptood 
boldly  out,  bidding  defiance  to  the  invincible 
squadron  and  imperial  fleet,  consisting  of  ninety 
three  war  junks,  six  Portuguese  shipa,  a  brig  and 
a  schooner:  immediatttly  the  Ladrones  weighed, 
they  all  made  sail;  the  Ladrones  chased  them 
two  or  throe  honra,  keeping  up  a  eonatant  fire* 
Finding  they  did  not  come  up  with  them,  they 
hauled  their  wind  and  stood  to  the  eastward. — 
Thus  terminated  the  coast  blockade,  which  laat- 
ed  nine  days,  during  which  time  the  Ladronea 
completed  all  their  repairs.  In  this  action,  not 
a  single  Ladrone  vessel  waa  destroyed,  and  their 
loea  about  thirty  or  forty  men.  An  American 
waa  also  killed,  one  of  the  three  that  remained 
taken  in  a  schooner.  I  had  two  narrow  escapes 
the  first  a  twelve-pounder  shot  Cell  within  three 
or  four  feet  of  me,  another  took  npiooo  out  of  a 
small  brass  swivel  on  which  I  was  standing.— 
The  Chief's  wife  frequently  sprinkled  me  with 
garlic  water,  whmh  they  conaider  an  efibetnal 
charm  againat  ahot.  Tho  fleet  oOBtino«d  under 
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•ftSI  allnigbt  ■toaring  to  the  eastward.  In  the 

morning,  they  anchored  in  a  large  bay, Mffouiid- 
ed  by  lofty  and  barren  mountaiaa. 

On  the  a«Gond  of  Deoember,  I  raeehred  t  let- 
ttr  from  Lieut.  Mangben,  Connniaiiderofthe  Ho- 
norable Company's  ship  Antelope,  saying  that 
he  had  our  rani^otn  ou  board,  and  had  beeo 
three  days  cruizing  after  m,  and  wished  me  to  set- 
tle with  the  Chief  on  the  securest  method  of  deli- 
vering it.  The  Chief  agreed  to  send  ua  in  a 
mall  gan«boat  till  we  eame  in  eight  of  the  An- 
telope, then  the  Comprador's  boat  was  to  bring 
the  ransom  and  receive  us.  I  was  so  agitated 
at  reQOiving  ihia  joyful  news,  that  it  was  wiili 
considerable  difficulty  I  could  scrawl  two  or 
three  lines  to  inform  Lieut.  Manghen  of  the  ar- 
rangemcnt-<>  1  had  made.  We  were  ail  so  deep- 
ly afleeted  by  the  gratifying  tidings,  that  we  sel- 
dom closed  our  eyes,  but  coatinoed  watehtng  day 
and  night  for  llie  boat. 

On  tbe  6ih  she  returned  with  Lieut.  Mang* 
heo*s  answer,  saying  he  would  respect  any 
ringle  boat,  but  wouki  not  allow  the  fleet  to  ap- 
proach him.  Tiie  chief  then,  according  to  his 
tirst  proposal,  urdered  a  gun  boat  to  take  us, 
and  with  no  smali  degree  of  pleasure  we  left 
the  Ladronca'  fleet  about  four  o'clork  in  the 
morning.  At  one  P.  M.  saw  the  Antelope,  un- 
der all  sail,  standing  towards  ns.  Tbe  Ladrone 
boat  iaiiiu^diaiely  anchored,  and  despatched  (he 
f'omprador's  boat  for  our  ransom,  saying,  that 
if  she  approached  nearer  they  would  return  to 
tbe  fleet;  and  they  were  just  weighing,  when 
she  f-hortencd  Fnil  and  anchored  about  two 
miles  from  us.  The  boat  did  not  reach  her  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  owing  to  the  tide  bcmg 
ntrong  against  her.  She  received  the  ransom, 
and  left  the  Anteh>pe  just  before  dark.  A  Man- 
<lariue  boat,  that  had  been  lying  concealed  un- 
der the  land  and  watching  tbeir  mancsovres, 
gave  chase  to  her,  and  was  uitliin  a  fow  fath- 
oms of  takmg  her;  when  she  saw  a  light  which 
the  Ladronee  answeredt  and  tbe  Mandarine 
liauledofil  Oor  situation  was  now  a  most  criti- 
cal  one;  the  ransom  was  in  the  luinds  of  the 
Ladroues,  and  tiie  Compr^tdor's  boat  dare  not 
yeturn  with  us  for  fear  of  an  ottack  from  the 
Mandarine  boat.  The  Ladrones  would  luit  re- 
main till  morning,  so  we  were  obliged  to  return 
\vi\h  them  to  the  fleet.  In  tbe  morning  the 
Chief  inspected  tbe  ransom;  which  consisted  of 
the  following  articles. — two  bales  of  superfine 
scarlet  cloth,  two  chests  of  opium,  two  casks  qf 
gunpowder,  and  a  telescope,  tbe  rest  in  dollars. 
He  objected  to  the  telescope,  not  being  new, 
and  said  he  should  detain  one  of  ua  till  another 
was  sent,  or  a  hundred  dollars  in  lieu  of  it.  The 
Comprador,  however,  agreed  with  him  for  the 
Jiundrcd  dollars.  Every  thing  being  at  length 
eettled,  the  Chief  ordered  twogun-hoata  to  con- 
vey us  near  tbe  Antelope;  we  saw  ber  just  before 
dark,  when  the  Ladrone's  boat  lel't  us.  We  had 
the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  arriving  on  board 
the  Antelope  at  seven,  p.  m.  where  we  tvcre 
most  cordif lly  received  and  heartily  congratula- 
ted ea  oar  aafe  and  happy  deliverance  from  a 


misenbto  captivity  which  w»  bad  end«r«d  foi 
eleven  wecltsand  three  days. 

A  ROLAND  FOR  AN  OLIVER. 
An  English  gentleman,  of  true  John  Bull  di> 

mensioQs,  that  is,  weighing  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  stone,  had  occasion  to  travel  iu  a  stage- 
coach from  Oxford  to  London.  Tbe  stage  car* 
ried  six  inside;  and  our  hero  engaged  two  places 

(jis,  in  cunpideration  of  his  size,  he  commonly 
did)  fur  luiusott.  Tiiu  oUiur  four  seats  wer« 
taken  by  Oxford  students. 

These  youths,  being  lighter  than  our  modern 
Lambert,  arrived  at  the  stage  before  him,  and 
each  snugly  possessed  himself  of  a  comer 
seat,  leaving  a  centre  seat  on  each  side  vacant. 
Tiie  round,  good  tempered  face  of  John  Uu'i 
soua  after  appeared  at  the  carriage  door;  and, 
peeping  into  the  vehicle  and  observing  tbe  local 
arrangements  that  had  been  tnade,  he  said  with 
a  smile:  "  You  see  1  am  of  a  pretty  comfort* 
able  size,  gentlemen;  so  I  have  taken  two  seals. 
1  will  be  obliged,  if  one  of  you  will  move  inta 
tho  opposite  seat,  so  that  I  may  be  .able  to  en* 
ter." 

■*  My  good  Sir,*'  said  a  pert  young  lawyer, 

po^^Fcs.^ion  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law.  Yo: 
engaged  two  seats.  There  they  are,  one  on 
each  side.  We  engaged  one  each,  camo  first, 
entered  regularly  into  possession,  and  our  claintf 
to  the  pent  we  occupy  are  indisputable.  *' 

"  1  .^o  not  wish  to  dispute  your  clauas, said 
tbe  other,  **  but  I  trust  to '  your  politeness,  see- 
in,^  how  the  case  stands,  to  enable  me  to  pursue 
my  journey." 

**  Oh,  hang  politeness!**  said  a  hopeful  youn? 
scion  of  some  noble  house,  "  I  have  a  horror  of 
a  middle  scat,  and  would  not  take  one  to  oblipe 
my  grandmother.  One  sits  so  ungracefully ; and, 
besides,  one  loses  all  cbanco  of  looking  at  the 
pr»;tly  ^firl^  along  the  road.  Good  old  gentle- 
man arrange  your  concerns  as  you  please;  I 
stick  to  my  comer"— >and  be  lesn^id  back, 
yawned,  and  settled  bimself,  with  hopeless  com- 
pn?nre,  in  his  place. 

Our  corpulent  friend,  though  a  man  not  easily 
discomposed,  was  somewhat  put  out  by  this  un 
!n  uuiorly  obstinacy.  He  turned  to  a  smart 
looking  youth,  with  a  simper  on  his  face — a  cle- 
rical student,  who  had  hitherfo  sat  In  a  reverie, 
dreaming  perchance  of  some  fat  benefice.  **Will 
you  not  accommodale  me?"  he  said:  this  is* 
the  last  London  stage  that  goes  lo-day,  and 
business  of  urgent  importance  calls  me  to 
town." 

"  Some  temporal  affair,  no  doubt,*'  said  the 
graceless  youth,  with  an  air  of  mock  gravity: 
*'  some  speculation  after  filthy  lucre.  Goud  fa- 
ther, at  your  age,  your  thoughts  should  turn 
heavenward,  instead  of  being  conhned  to  the 
doll,  heavy  tabernacle  of  elay  that  cbaina  us  to 
earth,"  and  his  companions  roared  with  laugh- 
ter at  the  "  damned  clever  joke.** 

A  glow  of  indignation  just  colored  the  Stran- 
ger's cheek;  but  he  checked  tbe  feeling  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  said«  with  much  compewire«  to  lha 
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fourth:  *'  Are  yoQ  also  determined  that  I  should 
lose  my  placft;  or  will  you  oblige  me  by  taking  a 
centre  seat^" 

f*  Ay  do,  Tom/*  said  his  young  Lordship,  to 
the  person  addressed;  **  he's  something  in  the 
wa^  of  your  profession,  quite  a  physiological 
cnnoaity.   Tou  ought  to  eecommoaate  him.** 

"  May  I  be  poisoned  if  I  do,**  replied  the  stu- 
dent  of  medicine;  "in  a  dissecting  room  he 
'  would  make  an  excellent  subject;  but  in  a  coach, 
end  this  warm  weather  too!  Old  gentleman!  if 
you'll  place  yourself  under  my  care,  I'll  engigp, 
in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  by  dint  of  a  judicious 
oonne  of  diaretice  and  eathartics,  to  save  you 
hereafter  the  expense  of  a  double  seat.  But, 
really,  to  take  a  middle  seat  in  the  month  of 
July  is  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  Hygeia,  and 
a  practice  to  which  I  have  a  peculiar  antipathy.*' 

And  the  laugh  wae  renewed  at  (he  oldgeoo 
tleman's  expense. 

By  this  time,  the  pitienee  o^  coa  chee,  who 
had  listened  to  the  latter  part  of  the  dialogue, 
was  exhausted.  *•  Harkee^  gemmen,"  said  he, 
**  settle  the  business  as  you  like;  but  it  wants 
just  three  quarters  of  a  minute  of  twelve;  and, 
with  the  lirst  stroke  of  the  University  clock,  my 
horses  must  be  off.  I  would  not  wait  three  se- 
conds longer  for  the  king,  Ood  bless  him.  It 
would  lose  roe  my  situation."  And,  with  that, 
he  mounted  his  box,  took  up  the  rein**,  called  to 
the  ostler  to  shut  the  door,  and  sat  listening, 
with  upraised  whip,  for  the  expected  stroke. 

As  it  sounded  from  the  venerable  belfrcy,  the 
horses,  as  if  they  recognized  the  sound,  started 
olTat  a  gallop  with  the  four  young  rogues,  to 
whom  their  own  radeneas  and  our  fat  friend's 
disappointment  afforded  a  prolific  theme  for 
joke  and  merriment  during  the  whole  stage. 

The  ^abject  of  their  mirth,  in  the  meantime, 
hired  a  postchaise,  and  followed  and  overtook 
the  coach,  at  the  second  stopping  place,  where 
the  paitsengers  got  ont  ten  minutes  for  dinner. 
As  the  postchaise  drove  up  to  the  inn  door,  two 
young  chimney-sweeps  passed  with  their  bags 
and  brooms,  and  their  well-known  cry. 

**  Come  hither,  my  lade,**  eaid  thb  corpulent 
gentleman;  "what  say  you  to  a  ride'" 

The  whites  of  their  eyes  enlarged  into  still 
more  striking  contrast  with  the  dark  shade  of 
their  sooty  cheeks.  **  Will  you  have  a  ride,  my 
|i»oys,  in  the  stage-coach?** 

**  Vees,  zur,"  said  the  elder,  scarcely  daring 
to  believe  the  evidence  of  h»  ears. 

'«  Well,  then— hostler!  open  the  Btage  door. 
In  with  you;  and,  d'ye  hear?  be  sure  you  take 
the  middle  seats;  so — one  on  each  side." 

The  guard's  horn  sounded;  and  coacbee'e 
voice  was  heard:  "Only  one  ninnte  and  a  half 
more,  gentlemen;  come  on.'* 

They  came,  bowed  laughingly  to  onr  friend  of 

the  corporation,  and  passed  on  to  the  stage.  

The  young  lord  was  the  first  who  put  his  foot  on 
the  steps.  **  Why,  how  now,  coachee,  what 
damned  joke  la  this?  Get  ont,  yon  raiciUi,  or 
ril  teach  you  how  to  play  gentteoieii  eueh  a 
trick  again,'* 


*'  Sit  still,  my  lads,"  said  the  faf^ gentleman. 

**  My  lord,  the  two  middle  seats  are  mine,  regu- 
larly taken  and  duly  paid  for;  and  these  youths 
are  my  two  protege»,'^kn  BngKsh  etage-eoach 
is  free  to  every  one.  Your  lordship  has  a  hor- 
ror of  the  middle  eeat.  Pray  take  the  corner 


»» 


one. 

**Over.Tea<rhed  us,  by  Ood!**  said  the  lawyer.*' 
"  We  give  up  the  caoso,  and  cry  you  mercy, 

Mr.  ." 

**  Possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law,  my 
good  Sir.  It  would  be  aneivil  to  d'lslodge  the 
pooi-  yonths;  you  have  your  comer.*' 

"  Heaven  preserve  ns!**  eaid  the  clerical  etn* 

dent. 

"  Yon  are  surely  not  afraid  of  a  black  coat," 
retorted  the  other.    ■<  Besides;  we  ought  not  to 

confine  our  thoughts  to  earthly  COncenu^  but  ra- 
ther turn  them  heavenward.** 

**I'd  rather  go  through  my  ^examination  a  se- 
cond time  than  sit  beside  these  blaek  devils," 
groaned  the  medical  student. 

"  Soot  is  perfectly  wholesome,  my  young 
friend;  arid  you  will  not  be  compelled  to  violate 
the  rules  of  hygeia  by  taking  a  nuddle  seat.— 
Pray  get  in." 

At  these  words,  coachee,  who  had  stood  grin- 
ning behind,  actually  dieated  into  forgetfblnese 

of  time  by  the  excellence  of  the  joke,  came  for- 
ward. Gentlemen,  you  have  lost  me  one  mi- 
note  and  a  quarter  already.  I  most  drive  on 
without  ye«  if  eo  be  you  don't  like  your  com- 
pany," 

The  students  cast  rueful  glances  at  each  other, 
and  then  crept  warily  into  their  respective  cor- 
ners. As  the  hostler  shot  the  door,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  compose  his  features.  "I'll  give 
you  something  to  change  your  cheer,  you  grin- 
ning raeeal,**  said  thoTuture  ehurohmaa,  stretch- 
ing out  of  the  window;  but  the  hoetler  nimbly 

evaded  the  blow. 

*•  My  white  pantaloons T'  cried  the  lord. 

**  My  beautiful  drab  surtout!"  said  the  lawyer 
ezpeetant.  •    The  filthy  rascalel" 

The  noise  of  the  carriage  wheels  and  the  un- 
restrained laughter  of  the  spectators  drowned 
the  sequel  of  the  lamentations.  ' 

Atitbe  next  stage  a  bargain  waafltmck.  The 

sweeps  were  liberated,  the  seats  shaken  and 
brushed,  the  worthy  sons  of  the  university  made 
up  among  themselves  the  expense  of  the  post- 
chaise, the  young  doctor  violated  for  once  the 
rules  of  hygeia  by  taking  a  middle  peat;  and  all 
journied  on  together,  without  further  quarrel  or 
grumbling,  except  from  coachee,  who  declared, 
that  "  to  be  delayed  a  minute  and  a  half  at  one 
stage,  and  within  a  few  seconds  of  three  minutes 
at  the  next,  was  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a 
saint,  that  h  wael*'  R.  D.  O. 
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The  man  who  would  be  known,  and  not  know, 
should  vegetate  in  a  village;  but  he  who  would 
know  and  not  be  known,  shoold  lire  in  a  ci^.— 
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' '    A  TKIT  TO  BIAKAT. 

One  of  the  Joomals  in  which  Marat  preached 
murder  and  destruction,  happened  to  fall  into 
hands  the  very  day  on  which  I  learned  my  nomi- 
nation to  the  Convention.  Marat  deoooneed  to 
all  France  the  choice  of  my  Department  as  a 
crime*  and  lavished  on  me  personally  the  most 
bffentitre  language.   I  dotororioed  to  ite  fain. 

I  procured  his  addnM  whieh  was  No.  l*  Roe 
Saint  Honore. 

Having  ascended  a  dark  winding  statrctae,  I 
knocked  at  a  door  on  the  fourth  story,  and  a 
feeble,  faultering  voice,  like  that  of  an  old  wo- 
man, inquired  who  I  was.  ^'Deputy  to  the 
National  ConTention,"  I  replied.  I  then  heard 
the  rattling  of  a  bunch  of  keys  and  after  ieTOSal 
locks  were  turned  the  door  opened. 

"Mr.  Marat,  I  preaume?'*  aaid  I;  for  the  term 
citizen  waanotinuae.  **Mj  name  is  Marat," 
replied  a  man  not  more  than  five  feet  high,  dres- 
sed in  a  ragged  cloak  and  dirty  night  cap.  His 
hair  waa  tied  with  a  piece  of  pack  thread,  his 
neck  encircled  by  a  pocket  handkercliief,  his 
worsted  stockings  were  unrrartered,  and  bis  chin 
waa  overgrown  by  a  dirty  beard.  His  eyebrows 
and  eyehishes  were  of  a  light  browDf  and  hia 
head  was  disproportionately  larg^. 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  Surely  this 
cannot  he  the  man  of  Safart  Snipiee,  thought  I. 
I  suspected  there  was  some  mistake,  and  I  again 
said  in  a  tone  of  inquiry.  **Mr.  Marat?"  "That 
is  my  name,"  ho  replied  ill  humoredly,  and  dart- 
ing at  ma  a  fHtioiia  look— ** What  do  you  want?" 
— "AmoiMDtla  oon  venation  with  yoa."--**Coiiie 
io.»' 

The  apartment  of  thia  hideoua  dwarf  waa  tru- 
ly worthy  of  its  occupant.  The  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  miserable  bed;  a  deak  covered  with 
papers,  pens  and  ink;  a  few  wi^tohed  cbaira,  and 
a  wooden  timepiece,  surmounted  by  a  littfai guil- 
lotine. Such  waa  the  dwelling  of  the  man  who 
£pread  terror  throughout  the  capital. 

When  I  entered,  Marat  waa  conversing  with  a 
man  whose  tall  figure,  expraaatv*  oountenanoe, 
and  gentlemanly  dress  and  air,  presented  a  sin- 
galar  contrast  to  the  person  whom  he  had  come 
to  viait.  Aa  aoon  aa  he  perceived  me,  he  polito- 
•y  stepped  aside. » Marat  otTered  me  a  chair,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  impatient  to  be  rid  of  his  visi- 
ter. I  very  coolly  seated  myself  and  opened  the 
converaatioo. 

*  *  *  Marat's  eyes  glistened  like  those  of  a 
hyena  ready  to  dart  upon  her  prey;  and  1  know 
not  to  what  lengths  bis  rage  might  have  carried 
him,  had  it  not  boon  for  the  sight  of  a  dagger, 
which  I  in  common  with  other  Deputies  of  that 
time,  carried  about  with  me,  and  which  I  acci- 
dentally diaeovered  in  unbattoning  my  coat. 

The  stranger,  who  observed  Marat  suddeiily 
turn  pale,  approached  us,  and  having  made  some 
excuse  for  interrupting  our  conversation,  he  took 
my  hand  and  shook  it  with  an  air  of  cordiality. 
1  took  my  leave  of  Marat,  who  remained  silent, 
and  sat  as  if  petrified  in  his  chair.  The  stranger 
condocted  me  to  the  door,  and  with  a  polite  bow« 
bade  mo  farowoU. 


I    What  ean  two  men,  eo  dimimilar,  have  to  aajr 

to  each  other?  was  the  question  I  several  timea 
asked  myself,  aa  I  descended  the  staircase. 

When  I  reached  the  street,  I  found  a  crowd 
of  people  assembled  ronnd  the  door.  Two  men 
had  on  their  shoulders  a  sort  of  hand-barrow,  des- 
tined, aa  they  informed  me,  to  carry  Marat  in 
trinmph  through  the  atteeta  of  Paria.  Criee 
of  **Vive  Marat!"  soon  resounded  on  all  sides. 
The  divinity  speedily  made  his  appearance,  and 
having  placed  himself  in  hia  triumphal  car,  gave 
the  signal  for  the  procession  to  move  on. 

Three  days  after  this,  I  happened  to  be  cros- 
sing the  Place  Greve  just  as  a  criminal  was  as- 
cending the  pillory.  I  raiaed  my  eyes  and  what 
was  my  astonishment  when  I  recognized,  in  the 
executioner,  the  gentlemanly  looking  atranger 
whom  I  bad  met  at  Marat's  lodgings. 


To  

We  met,  ywa  know,  at '  Saos  Soaei/ 

I  diduh  like  yoa,  attogether, 
ITou  played  the  iceberg  no  to  me, 

bo  aoiUcucd  upoD  the  weatber. 
Yea  dropped  your  foulard  handkcrchiaf.** 

I  stoop'd— you  taid, '  I  hate  to  trooble  yon*^ 
I  knew  your  name  wai  Mary  F. 

Yon  knew  that  miBa  began  with  W* 

I  saw  that  yoa  were  prood  aad  tall^ 

I  saw  yoii  wiir«»  divine  raossiac*— 
Your  voice  bad  a  btwilchiug  draw!—  » 

To  me  it  only  drawled  prosaica* 
You  bad  a  very  stylith  air— 

Yoo  were  year  head  qaile  a  la  DUa, 
Bat,  nh!  bow  cold  your  mannerH  weral 

Pray,  doa'i  you  lecolteci  it?  1  do. 

1  st^id  a  week,  and  every  day 

I  made  yon  tpeeches  by  the  doaeas, 
Partly  to  drive  the  time  away, 

And  partly  for  your  pretty  couttini. 
I  paced  with  you  tbe  ball-room  tl<Jor, 

Was  dull,  of  course,  and  yon  were  civil; 
I  WMb*dthatyoa  woaldtika  neaM»ra, 

Aad  joa  wwh*d  I  was  to  the  d-^ 

Well,  up  one  morn  my  Stanhope  roll'd, 

And  lightly  praxtc'd  my  trotting  pony; 
I  tooK  some  pains  to  have  you  told. 

(*Twas  done  by  my  especial  crony,) 
You  sut  coquetting  with  your  toast, 

As  ifyou'd  dif,  a  wurJ  to  ultcr, — 
Sdid  Fr«d,  '  he's  going— gone,  «1  moat"— 

•  ladeadi'  said  y  ou;   pray,  haod  the  battar!' 

I  lotter'd  at  Coheae,  awhile. 

And  then  we  tact  Ujwn  the  river— 
k'ou  iiodUed,  and  I  forced  a  sutile, 

And  (hen  my  lip  began  to  quiver; 
And  then— I  know  not  how  or  why— 

l*m  rare  it  was  Tcry  strange— was  aot  It? 
I  can't  remember  if  I  die — 

What  did  we  bay?  Have  you  forgot  it? 

^'o  matter!  here  I  ait  and  scrawl, 

Miss  Mary  F.  the  table  over, 
And  paiot  roy  benu  itleal  fall, 

And  wish  a  ceitum  speech  was  over: 
My  cheek,  I  think,  is  ^rowipg  pale; 

1  hape  it  wiU— 410!— awn'l  distress  yoa; 
The  Baetar  do«a  not  kaow  my  all  !— 

Do  JOB?  TpH/eaisa«eat— Godblffiiyoni 
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Composition  or  ths  East  India  Compa- 
'NT*a  Natiyb  AmifT.— Th«iitCiv«  anrf  k  eem- 
posed  of  five  dntiBGi  casteit  or  cteMss  of  men 
difrerin;^  moet  eBsentiallj  in  manners,  in  religion, 
and  in  customs,  who  never  unite  even  at  a  meal 
or  in  OMrriago:  the  discipline  and  harmony 
which  have  ever  distinguished  those  native 
forces  are  truly  wonderful;  the  more  especially, 
when  tho  bigotry  of  one  elaas  and  the  supersti- 
tioua  prejudice  of  three  others  are  taken  into 
consideration.  First,  the  Mussulman,  of  whom 
at  least  one-third  of  the  army  is  composed.  This 
elaM  is  again  subdivided  into  four  partrcuiar 
sects,  viz.,  the  Sheik,  the  Syed,  the  Mogul,  and 
tlw  Pnthaun  or  Pattan,  as  they  are  nsnally  call- 
ed. They  are  generally  brave,  enterprising,  and 
intelligent;  and,  upon  the  whole,  being  free  from 
religious  prejudices,  make  excellent  soldiers. 
Second,  tho  Rajahpoot,  or  descendants  of  the 
nneient  rajahs,  the  highest  east  of  Hmdoos,  a 
race  not  very  numerous,  but  extremely  scrupu- 
loKs;  and,  when  their  prejudices  are  humoured, 
the  bravest  and  the  most  devoted  soldiers,  far 
surpassing  all  the  other  aalires  ki  «  romantic 
but  sometimes  mistaken  notion  of  honour.  Third, 
the  Telinga  or  Gentoo,  a  race  of  Hindoos  gene- 
rally remarkable  for  mildness  of  disposition  and 
cleanliness  of  person;  obedient  and  faithful,  but 
not  very  intelligent  or  enterprjsing  soldiers. 
Fourth,  the  Tarooul,  Or  Malabar,  similar  to  the 
former.  Fifth,  the  Pariah,  or  Dhere,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  army.  The  latter  class,  poor 
Chowry  Mootoo,  brave,  active,  and  attached  as 
they  were  to  their  officers  and  the  service  wilh  a 
few  European  failings,  such  as  dram-dinking 
and  eating  unclean  meats,  &c.,  have  of  late 
years  been  excluded  from  the  line,  in  order  the 
more  fully  to  conciliate  the  higher  classes,  who, 
however  they  difler  from  each  other  in  many 
points,  are  ail  united  in  considering  any  mix- 
ture with  these  as  a  ontaminatton.  They  are 
now  enlisted  only  in  the  pioneers,  and  as  artil- 
leryl  and  tent  lascars.  I'he  former  corps,  one 
of  the  most  useful  in  the  army,  is  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  this  degraded  class,  than  whom 
there  exists  not  in  all  India,  a  braver,  more  ef- 
ficient, or  zealous  body  of  troops.  I  bog  it  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  though  the  preceding 
remarks  are  intended,  in  particular,  for  the 
Madras  native  army,  yet  they  are  almost  equally 
applicable  to  those  of  the  two  other  presiden- 
cies.—  1Vetth*i  Military  Reminiiceneet  cf  For- 
ty Yean*  Serviee  in  India.  « 

THE  ROMAN  NOBILITY. 
Roxn,  15th  July,  1830.— >Toa  ask  me  for  a 

snatch  or  two  of  Roman  manners,  and  I  will 
attempt  to  gratify  you  by  a  peep  at  the  nobility. 
They  are  much  the  same  in  speeass  here  as  at 
Madrid,  under  the  fog  of  Cockaigne,  or  beneath 
the  northern  lights  of  Stockholm.  They  stand 
on  an  eminence  where  individual  character  is 
like  overy  thing  else,  indeed,  that  moves 
in  an  upper  region.  Such  men  as  the  Borgheses, 
Colonnaa,  Barberinis,  Shiavas.aud  Dorias,  who 
can  point  at  a  pr^tt^r  Qomfoitable  ioberilance, 


and  coffers  better  replenished  than  those  of  the 
common  herd,  move  in  thoir  own  ofbits.  They 
are  just  as  independent  of  the  world  as  the  lead- 
ing stars  at  other  courts.  Pomp  and  splendor 
characterize  their  banquets;  but  these  are  in- 
complete if  their  residences  and  the  neighborinjg 
highways  do  not  bl.iv.e  with  light.  When  ambi- 
tious of  making  a  public  display  of  their  magni- 
ficence, they  pitch  upon  some  religious  doings  at 
St.  Peter's,  or  any  other  Basilica,  as  the  arena; 
and  thither  they  proceed,  attended  by  a  long  re- 
tinue of  pages,  yagers,  and  domestics.  The  ca- 
valcade moves,  in  solemn  pomp  and  slow, 
through  a  file  of  military,  between  whom  none 
of  low  degree  dare  intrude  their  noses;  and  when 
safely  arrived  at  the  haven  of  their  destination, 
they  are  accommodated  with  a  premiere  placet 
close  beside  the  pope  or  cardinals.  The  same 
scene  is  enacted  at  the  evening  mall  on  the  Cor- 
so;  at  the  Vslle,  the  Argentina,  and  the  Apollo; 
during  the  carnival,  or,  in  summer,  at  the  Foc- 
chettis  in  Augustus*  Mausoleum.  At  night 
their  approach  is  heralded  by  a  couple  or  so  of 
running  footmen,  dancing  before  tho  earriage 
with  flaring  torches.  Their  palaces  are  the 
abode  of  splendor  and  profusion;  roost  of  them 
derive  their  attraetkm  from  eostly  collections  of 
pictures,  to  which  the  artist  has  at  all  times  a 
ready  access. 

Richly  apparaled  as  these  palaces  are  in 
every  possible  respect,  they  are  the  personifica- 
tion of  most  admired  disorder  and  uncleanliness. 
The  staircases  are  loaded  with  filth  and  dirt,  the 
windows  and  apartments  are  enomsted  with  cob- 
webs and  befoulnef^s,  and  often  the  very  glass 
has  forgotten  to  be  transparent. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  marks  of  a  Roman 
grandee  to  draw  up  at  a  cajfee  nuooa,  and  take 
his  sorbetto,  or,  in  winter,  his  punch,  without 
alighting  from  his  carriage. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  nobility,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  decided  characters.  The  one 
only  object,  sphere,  and  use  of  life  seems  with 
them  to  centre  m  cutting  a  dash,  and  running 
the  guuntlet  against  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
the  boudoir,  the  theatre,  and  the  Corso.  Num- 
bers of  the  Roman  lordlings  pine,  and  yet  live 
on  and  laugh,  m  their  poverty ;  for  their  blood 
circulates  too  freely,  and  warmly,  and  blith- 
somely,  to  admit  the  existence  of  that  melan- 
choly incubus  on  the  spirits  which  is  bom  of 
poverty  under  more  northerly  skies.  They  most 
have  a  carriage,  and  a  servant  in  the  family  li- 
very behind  it,  even  though  the  day  may  almost 
go  without  its  mealj  nay,  I  have  known  the 
man,  who  had  not  the  wherewith  to  hire  n 
coach  on  the  ISIonte  Cittorio,  plump  out  bis 
pride  by  ordering  bis  domestic  to  parade  behind 
nim.  Though  tho  hire  would  be  aocountod  of 
mean  moment  in  *'lBorry  England,*'  he  will 
deny  himself  every  comfort  rather  than  miss  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting' bis  finery  in  a  ride 
from  tho  Palano  di  Veoesia,  up  the  Corso, 
through  the  Porto  del  Popolo,  and  over  Um 
Ponte  MoUe — all  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

I  h«ve  bad  an  instance  undief  mj  ova  loef  of 
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the  low  estate  to  which  some  of  them  are  re- 
duced. At  one  time  I  had  an  individual  in  my 
service  for  dusting  clothes  and  cleanmg  boots — 
a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  about  fifty  years  old; 
plump  of  appearance,  full  of  life  and  good-na- 
ture, always  well  dressed,  aad  (what  luucb  sur- 
prised me)  of  menneri  and  edvoatioii  far  above 
his  standing  in  society.  Thoogh  Ihad  met  with 
many  of  his  caste  whose  language  was  fit  for  a 
buli-rouin,  his  deportment  was  such  as  to  con- 
vince me  that  he  was  bora  to  soroethisf  better 
than  blacking  an  Englishman's  boots.  He  was 
80  awkward  a  hand  at  his  duty,  that  he  was 
twice  as  long  as  usual  in  getting  through  with 
it.  I  contrived  at  last  to  worm  his  secret  out 
of  my  landlady.  My  shoe-black  was  a  true  and 
genuine  Marquis!  He  had  succeuded  tu  the  en- 
joyment of  a  property  worth  some  tw  enty  thous- 
and scudi,  gradunlly  eased  himself  of  the  incum- 
brance a  la  Homainef  and  speedily  found  him- 
self without  a  bajocco  in  his  pocket.  His  son 
and  daughter  happened  to  bo  in  excellent  cir- 
cumstances, and  lioih  of  them  olTered  to  make 
him  comfortable.  But  here,  tor  liie  first  time  in 
bis  life,  he  gave  evidence  of  possessing  strength 
of  riiind:  their  otfer  was  resolulely  declined;  he 
would  not  lay  htmseif  under  obligations  even  to 
his  own  children ;  and  became— a  beater  of 
tluthcs  and  blacker  of  boots  and  shoes  to  the 
first  hireij  G. 

HURRICANE  IN  JAMAICA. 
A  letter  received  from  a  resident  of  the  Port 

Royal  Mountains,  g  i  V  e  s  1  he  Ibl  1  o  w '  1 1  g  desor J  pti  o  n 
of  the  Hurricane  vvhioh  occurred  there  on  the 
7lh  of  August  last: 

**The  hurricane  has  left  Flaroslead  a  heap  of 
Tu'iua.  It  has  exceeded  in  violence  the  storm  of 
1816,  and  had  it  continued  one  hour  lontrer,  I 
suspect  there  would  not  have  been  a  habitation 
left  in  the  Mountains.  It  is  impossible  for  words 
to  convey  more  than  a  fiinf  idea  of  the  awful 
spectacle.  It  kept  the  brain  m  one  constant 
whirl  of  excitement.  Blast  after  blast  came 
bellowing  with  resbtless  fury,  rending  to  pieces 
every  thing  that  opposed  its  progress.  Large 
timber  trees  torn  from  the  roots  and  laid  pros- 
trate—roofs of  houses  whirled  into  the  air 
and  scattered  like  chaff*  before  the  wind, 
the  crashing  of  timbers,  the  crumbling  of  walls, 
one  of  the  most  terrific  scenes  it  is  possible  for  the 
mind  to  conceive.  The  preservation  of  property 
became  no  object;  life  itself  was  in  imminent  peril, 
and  each  succeeding  blast  was  looked  upon  as  the 
signal  of  instant  destrnetlon.  When  the  storm 
Bubsided,i  t  almost  seemed  to  cease  for  want  of 
fresh  objects  on  which  to  wreak  its  vengeance. 
As  yet,  I  know  of  no  place  that  has  suSered 
e<|ual  to  this.  I  could  not  expect  to  go  ODSeatll* 
ed;  a  brief  detail  wilt  best  enable  you  to  esti- 
mate the  damage  sustained.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  kitehm  door  was  wrenched  from*  its 
hingos,  and  the  wind  gaining  admission,  split  the 
roof  in  two,  one  half  falling  over  flat  on  the 
groniidt  the  othor  was  carried  up  into  the  air. 


torn  to  fragments,  and  scattered  in  the  adjoining 
woods.  The  fowl  house  and  rabbit  house  (part- 
ly built  of  stone)  were  next  thrown  down,  and 
not  a  stick  oi  stone  left  standing.  The  hospital 
and  servants'  room,  (a  lon^  range  of  buildings,) 
were  laid  jiroetrate,  and  the  roof  carried  entire- 
ly out  of  sight.  The  horse  stable  partly  unroofed» 
and  the  whole  building  thrown  so  entirely  out  of 
plumb,  as  to  require  being  taken  down  and  re- 
built. The  farmers'  house  and  store  were  blown 
entirely  down,  and  the  fanning  machine  broken 
and  pitched  into  the  gully.  The  pulping  house 
quite  down,  and  pulper  smashed.  Oi  course  al- 
most all  the  negro  nouses  were  destroyed,  and 
every  fence  about  the  place;  but  I  make  little 
account  of  these,  amidst  such  universal  devasta- 
tion. 1  had  flattered  myself  thai  the  dwelling 
house,  from  its  immense  strength,  might  bid  do* 
fiance  to  any  hurricane.  Built  of  solid  mason 
work,  with  a  low  roof,  and  hrmly  braced,  it 
looked  the  very  picture  of  security.  My  oonfi- 
dencu  in  its  power  of  resistance  was  in  a  moment 
destroyed!  One  of  the  doors  facing  the  North, 
ward,  and  which  closed  from  the  outside,  was 
during  iho  very  worst  of  the  hurricane,  shattered 
and  driven  in,  by  which  means  the  wind  gained 
full  admission  to  a  small  bed-room,  and  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  becamo  so  intense,  that  in  a 
few  minutes  all  the  walls  of  the  room  burst  with 
appalling  violence.  The  adjoining  bed-roems 
being  thus  laid  open,  their  outer  walls  soon  gave 
way,  the  stones  being  hurled  to  a  distance  of  20 
feet.  The  interior  walla  now  fairly  exposed  to 
the  battering  of  the  elements,  were  straining  and 
bending  at  every  impulsion — it  become  evideat 
that  the  building  could  stand  little  more.  At 
this  crisis,  one  terrific  blast— the  very  acme  of  the 
tempest — swept  through  the  broken  rooms, 
caught  the  druwing-room  door,  and  shivered  it 
to  splinters,  with  a  noise  resembling  the  bursting 
of  ordnance.  The  walls  leaned  over — the  ceil- 
ings fell  in,  and  it  wanted  but  one  more  ittch 
blast,  and  we  should  have  been  buried  under  the 
ruins.  It  would  bo  an  endless  task  to  recount 
all  the  damages  sustained  by  this  calamity;  cof- 
fee fields  stripped,  provision  grounds  destroyed, 
negroea  unhoused,  gardens  laid  waste,  furniture, 
wearing  apparel,  &c.  broken  and  destroyed,  and 
this  In  the  space  of  three  short  hours.  As  an 
example  of  the  prodigious  force  of  the  wind,  I 
may  mention  that  a  grind-stone  was  wrenched 
from  its  clatnp.s,  and  pitched  about  four  feet 
from  the  poeta  The  whole  place  is  strewed 
with  broken  trees,  fragments  of  walls,  shingles 
and  raCteis,  and  bears  the  genuine  aspect  of  de- 
soIttioD  and  despelr* 


RoTAX.  BARTca. — ^The  reigning  King  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  a  short  time  sines  forwarded  a 
tnantle  of  feathers  to  the  reigning  King  of  Prus- 
sia; and  his  European  Majesty  has  returned  the 
compliment  by  presenting  his  PaeMe  M^esty 
with  a  complete  uniform,  as  worn  by  the  first 
regiment  of  guards,  accompanied  by  tho  insignia 
of  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 
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From  the  Medical  Flora  of  the  United  Statu 

BY  C.  S.  nAFlNESQFK. 

CASSIA  XIIXARXI.ANZ>ZOA. 

Eaifliih  Name— Ameriem  Seniuu 

Genus  Cassin— Calix  fire  partedf  calored,  deciduous 
and  unequal.  Corolla  with  fire  BBeqoal  pelala.  Sta> 
iniDa  teo,  unequal  and  free,  thetlWM  upper  sterile,  tbe 
Ume  lower  JmiMr,  aotlieri  Itocar  curved.  Piatil  atipi* 
tate.  Pwlbhrajfe,  eorred,  many  celled  traasrerfaily; 
leaves  even  pinnate. 

Species  C.  Marilandiea— Herbaceous,  leaves  with 
ei|;ht  or  ten  pain  of  oblonc  maeronate  foliolca,  petiole 
uoi'landular:  racemes  axiflar  and  temiiwl,  iMamMj 
pods  linear,  flat  and  pendulous. 

DESURIPTION—Root  perennial,  contorted,  irregn- 
lar,  woody,  black,  fibrose— atams  many,  nearly  smooth, 
upright,  from  thre«to«ix  feetUgli,qrliiidrfc»Iuid«m- 
pie— leaves  alternate,  not  many,  large,  horizontal^  peti> 
nies  compressed,  channelled  above,  with  an  ovate  itl« 
pitate  gland  at  the  tiase,  bearing  from  eight  to  ten  pairs 
of  folidea  or  leaflets,  which  are  smooth,  green  above, 
p«l«  bcBcalk,  with  short  vnlglaBdalar  petioles;  shape 
nvate,  oblong  or  lanceolate  entire,  equal,  moorOMta  |U 
the  end— stipules  subulate,  ciliate,  deciduous. 

flowers  of «  brif ht  or  goldeii  ycUow,  fbnniif  %  yod- 
44* 


ole,  although  partly  axillary  and  in  short  racemes,  haT- 

35 each  fronj  five  to  fiftien  flowers;  peduncles  furrow- 
,  pedicles  long,  glandular,  wkh  short  braata.  Calu^ 
colored,  with  fire  oval  obtase  and  aacquai  segmentai— 
Petals  five,  spafulate,  concave,  obtuse,  unequal,  two 
lower  larger.  Stamina  wilU  yrltow  filaments  and  brown, 
anthcri,  the  three  opper  filaments  have  abortive  anthers, 
the  three  lower  filamentsara  hmgest,  crooked,  with  loaf 
rostrated  aathan,  all  the  anthers  open  by  a  termiaal 
pore.  Germdeflexed-  with  the  lower  stanaina  and  hairy, 
style  ascending,  stigma  baity.  The  Iruits  or  pods  are 
(lendnloas,  linear,  hardly  curved,  flat  and  membrana* 
ccous,  a  little  hairy,  blackiab,  frcoi  two  to  four  inches 
long,  holding  from  twelve  to  twenty  seeds,  or  small 
brown  beans. 

HISTOKY— The  fteaas  Cossm,  although  very  strik- 
ing by  the  straeture  of  its  flowers,  Taries  raucb  in  its 
nods,  and  must  be  divided  itjto  isiiny  genera.  I'ourae- 
tort  and  Gaertoesr  had  separated  the  Caana^ula,  Am. 
with  cylindrical,  polpy,  evalve  pods,  calling  the  otheta  i 
SeaiM;  but  Persoon,  &c.  calledthe  Cansiafixtula  by  the 
new  name  of  Cathartocarpus,  leaving  tbe  name  of  Cat- 
sia  to  the  Sennas.  'I'his  was  superfluous,  and  if  I  was 
not  uowillinc  to  increase  this  oonfiMioii,l  WoaldaaU 
this  speciea  9mma  riparia,  lha  imm  af  JMii'fliwJfcia  ha» 
iog  also  imuroper;  it  was  giraB.ta  it  bacaON  aMtflnft 
from  Maryland  to  Europe. 

TUt  iMblMiiMNi  ftm  Amm  to  Ami^^  tto  M 
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tiae  to  collect  it  k  b  September,  wbM  the  pode  ere 

ripe;  fiuce  they  ere  with  the  leere*,  the  efficient  parts 
o(  the  |ilant.  It  bat  been  Mcerteined  that  tbia  plant  ia 
more  efficaciouii  tban  the  Seana  Egvpt;  it  ought, 
therefore,  lo  saperaede  it  eltnjeether  with  us,  and  eren 
to  be  exported  to  Eerope;  bat  tbe  Katt  Indie  ■emn  ia 
haid  by  Hi»eln\v  to  be  a  little  (trong^er.  The  srnna  of 
tlie  »bopi  is  obtvincd  from  ditlereoi  plaota,  Cateia  km- 
ccotata.  C.  Semui  ^*  UaHeOftM,  •Mwea  Jtcmb  Cjpwk' 
chwn  oUtfoUum. 

LUCALITT'l!*<Nmd  from  MeeMobmHIe  to  Bfls- 
eouri  aed  Georgia,  in  rich  mout  and  alluvial  suili>,  near 
•Ireains  tiriucpallj.  Very  comiuoa  in  tbe  Western 
States. 

(^UALI  I  I£S— Tbe  teste  of  tbe  letf««  it  eligbtlj 
ntuacousi  they  have  BO  noell,  they  ooBieio  reein  ex* 
ImctiTe  aod  a  Tolatileoil.  The  ii/n-ion  and  decoction 
bavo  tbe  taale  of  the  tilunl;  tbe  d.alilled  water  ia  nau- 
•eooa;  the  tinctwe  ia  darli  browa,  $Md  rendered  tarbid 
by  water, 

PROPERTIES— All  tbe  tennafl  ere  ainple  cather- 

tici^;  sniiie  kinds occatioQ  ^ripinu;*  and  yet  are  not  «o  ac- 
tive a^t  rhubarb  or  jalap.  Thia  kind  operuiet  with  loild- 
oeas  and  eerteitfj,  at  the  doie  of  an  ounce  in  decoction; 
both  tbe  leerce  end  pods  ere  employed;  the  iufusit^n  ia 
weaker,  the  UMtore  le  leea  evaileble,  elthouch  strong- 
er. J  hey  tuny  taurialooompiMMd  lasetifceaad  oaibar' 
tiCs,  fce. 


WIT  AND  SENTIMENT. 


INFIDEL  WIT  REPELLED. 
A  gty  young  spark  of  deistieal  turo,  travel- 
ling in  a  stage  coach,  forced  his  sentiments  upon 
the  company  by  attempting  lu  ridicule  the  scrip- 
liir«,  and,  among  other  topics,  made  himself 
merry  with  the  story  of  David  and  Goliah;  strong- 
ly urged  the  impossibility  of  a  youth  like  Da- 
vid being  able  tu  throw  a  stone  with  sutlicient 
foree  to  link  it  into  a  giant'a  forehead.  On  this 
he  appealed  to  the  company,  and  particularly  to 
a  grave  old  gentleman,  of  the  denomination 
called  Quakers,  who  sat  silent  in  one  comer  of 
the  carriage:  **  ladeed,  friend,  replied  he,  I  do 
not  think  it  at  all  improbablot  if  the  Pbilis^ine's 
haad  was  as  soft  as  thine.** 

*  Once,*  said  a  person,  in  a  dispute  concerning 
titles,  *  I  had  the  honour  to  be  m  company  with 
an  Jlzeeflence  end  an  liighneia.  His  Bicellen- 
cy  was  the  most  ignorant  and  bratal  man  I  ever 
saw;  and  bis  Higbaesa  meaeursd  just  four  feet 
a  ght  inches.* 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Give  me  but  tbe  liberty  of  the  press,  and  I 
will  give  to  the  minister  a  irenal  house  of  peers 
—I  will  give  bim  a  corrupt  and  servile  house  of 
comtnons — I  will  give  him  a  full  swing  of  llie 
patronage  of  his  uflice — i  will  give  him  the 
whole  host  of  miniaterial  iiiflaeneO— I  will  give 
him  all  the  power  that  place  can  confer  upon 
him,  to  purchase  up  submission,  and  overawe  re- 
aietanee;  and  yet,  armed  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  I  will  go  forth  to  meet  bim  undismayed;  I 
will  attack  with  that  mightier  engine  the 
mighty  fabric  he  has  raised;  1  will  ehake  down 
froB  its  height  eorrnptioB,  and  bory  it  beneath 
t  be  rains  of  the  tbtINf  it  «•!  BM«llt  to  ^«Uer.— 


BRROES  OF  THE  PRB89, 

I  once  bad  occasion  to  report,  that  a  certain 
"  noble  Lord  was  confined  to  his  bouse  witii  a 
violent  eold"-Hieit  aMminf  I  ibnnd  hie  Lord- 
ship represented 40  be  **  confined  with  a  wiolent 
Bcold,"  In  tbe  same  way,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
recent  entertainment,  I  had  said,  that  **  the  first 
point  of  attraction  and  admiration  were  her  la- 
dyship's looks" — this  compliment  was  transfer- 
red by  tbe  printer  to  **  her  Ladyship's  coolu,'* 
lily  praiseeof  tbe  **  Infant  Lyra,**  were  eoamt* 
ed  to  a  panegyric  on  the  "Infant  Lyar»**  la 
an  account  of  Gen.  Saldanha's  conduct  at  Opor- 
to, I  observed  that  he  "  behaved  like  a  hero," 
while  tbe  printer  made  it  appear  that  he  **  be- 
haved like  a  hare.  *'  We,  says  the  John  Bull, 
often  suil'er  in  this  way:  about  two  years  since 
we  represented  Mr.  Peel  ae  having  joined  a  par- 
ty of  finda  in  Hampshire,  for  tbe  purpoee  of 
Bhooting  peaiants;  and  only  last  week,  in  a 
Scotch  paper,  we  saw  it  gravely  slated,  that  a 
surgeon  was  taken  alive  in  the  river  and  sold 
to  the  inhabitants  at  M.  and  lOd*  p«r  poiwd.*'— 
London  Mla$, 

A  wag  after  hearing  that  the  election  in  Rich- 
mond County,  N.  C.  (esulted  in  the  choice  of  a 
Blacksmith,  very  justly  said,  that  he  has  quit  la- 
boring at  the  Bar,  forsaken  bis  Pwt,  left  off 
Fufgingt  and  tamed  to  legislating. 

In  England  n  retailer  ofioallbeor  bad  in  hie 
window— •  aVust  U  dead!  Who  kili*d  him? 
Bad  Pay!* 

A  HARDHEAD. 

An  old  gentleman  was  relating  a  story  of  ono 
of  your  '*  half  horse,  half  alligator"  St.  Law- 
rence boatmen.  Says  he,  '*  b%  ia  a  bard  bead, 
fur  he  stood  under  an  oak  in  a  thunder  storm, 
when  the  lightning  struck  the  tree,  and  he' 
dodged  it  seventeen  times,  when  findmg  he  could 
not  dodge  it  any  longer,  be  stood  and  took  nine 
claps  in  succeseion  on  bii  head,  and  never 
flinched." 

Elucidatioh. — '  My  dear  hearers,*  said  a 
North  Carolina  preacher  to  his  flock,  *  it  is  ais 
hard  for  a  r.ch  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  as  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  a  nee- 
dle's eye;  but,  continued  he,  'you  probably  do 
not  understand  this.  1  will  endeavor  to  bring  it 
within  your  comprehension.  It  is  ss  hsrd  for  & 
rich  man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  shad  to  go  up  U  SJN00fA 
bark  ai>pU  tret,  tail  foremost.* 

AVXCOOTE. — Colonel  Christie,  an  Irish  Offi- 
cer,  who  served  with  considerable  credit  in  Ame> 
rica,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  eeverely  wound- 
ed. As  he  lay  on  tbe  gronndt  an  unfortunate 
soldier  who  was  near  him  and  was  also  badly 
wounded,  made  a  terrible  bowling;  at  which 
Chriatie  exclaimed,  **  Wbet  do  yon  m»k%  eucb  a 
noise  for?  do  yo%  tjiiak  Qobody  le  kilM  bnt  your^ 
self?"  <  .  i 
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SHiiirv  Airf.wsm.«»A*-  kU  nunicip&l  Judge 
in  Bo«toii,  tf  famoos  for  hk  iitidy  wit,  for 

tha  lowness  of  his  stature,  was  one  day  walking 
with  five  or  six  gentleman  of  unusual  height. 
**W«II  Jodge,  how  do  yoa  M,  walking  Kinong 
ao  manj  tail  fellows?"  said  ono  of  his  compa- 
nions.' "How  do  I  feel,  replied  the  Judge; 
*<whjr,  I  M  ]ik»  four  pence  ha'penny  among 
iizfonta. 

FoaoKTruL  Mimistba. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Par- 
ker, of  Provineetown,  hid  been  for  years  in  the 
habit  of  praying  for  tho  British  Government; 
but  at  the  period  of  the  eventful  American  Re- 
volution, he,  together,  with  most  other  clergV- 
fluui  of  that  time,  wee  Mtlously  opposed  to  the 
oppressive  measures  of  England;  however,  by 

*  ttreiiffe  absence  of  mind,  he,  one  Sabbath, 
lonf  after  Ameriea  had  been  declared  indepen- 
dent, continued  his  usual  prayer,  **We  beseech 
thee  to  bless  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  all  the 
Rojai  Family," — then  pausing,  with  evident 
emharrannent  and  vexation,  be  added,  "Pshaw ! 
pshaw!  it  wai  the  CoQtinentat  CoDgreia  I 
meant.** 

^^^^^^^ 

JUVENILE  MAGNANIMITY. 
A  lad  was  recently  called  before  the  police 
court,  for  throwing  a  stone  which  struck  a  little 
girl  in  the  eye — the  respectabiitty  of  the  parties 
excited  considerable  intereat  and  drew  man^r 
persons  to  hear  the  examination.  The  boy  was 
t>ound  to  appear  at  the  Municipal  Court,  and 
Col.  M.  was  engaged  as  his  counsel.  Soon  after 
the  examination,  another  boy,  about  12  years 
of  age,  called  upon  the  counsellor  aforesaid,  and 
asked,  <  Sir,  are  you  engaged  to  defend  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  am;  why  do  you  ask?*  To  which  the 
little  fellow  replied,  with  honesty  worthy  of  his 
immortal  grandfather,  *  because,  sir,  I  threw 
the  atone,  and  cannot  lulibr  a  comrade  to  be 
punished  for  a  crime  of  roy  own  commission.' — 

*  Well  done — you  are  a  fine  boy;  what  is  your 
name?'  *  My  name  is  —  — — .»  ♦  Well,'  said 
the  counseller,  admiring  the  noble-heartedneaa 
of  the  lad,  *  will  you  tell  the  county  attorney 
that  you  committed  the  act?'  *  Yes,  sir,'  said 
be,  and  immediately  went  to  Col.  Austin's  office, 
for  that  purpoie.  The  friends  of  the  injured 
girl,  on  learning  these  particulars,  declined 
taking  any  further  steps  in  the  premises. — Gom- 
meniator. 

Rustic  Economt.— A  stout,  hungry  lumber- 
man, from  the  interior  of  Maine,  who  had  been 
depriTed.for  aeveral  weeks  of  his  usual  quantum 
of  the  good  things  which  make  up  the  principal 
daily  meal,  went  into  a  hotel  in  Portland  the 
other  day,  when  dinner  was  preparing,  and  very 
eerioualy  inqoired  the  price  of  a  dinner.  «  Fifty 
cents,"  said  the  landlord.  "And  what  do  you 
charge  for  a  breakfast?"  said  the  half-starved 
coantnrman.  "Twenty-five  cents."  Well, 
then,  I  gttm  1*11  take  §  bi«M^faatl**-*^off0ii 


M.  Jaequei  Lafitte,  one  of  the  ableat  fioau' 
ciers  and  politicians  of  France,  is  indebted  for 
his  elevation  to  the  following  accidental  occur- 
rence: — During  the  consulship  of  Napoleon,  La- 
6tte,  being  then  a  ainplo  eemmlf,  with  only 
1,200  francs  salary,  was  one  day  sauntering  in 
the  garden  of  ihe  Tuilleries,  when  he  saw  a 
pretty  young  lady  walking  near  him,  and  alone. 
He  said  to  himself,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
her — veil  a  une  belle  femme;  je  vaudrois  qu*ellt 
fut  la  mienne— '(there  is  a  pretty  woman— I 
wbh  che  were  my  wife.)  The  lady,  like  all  thn 
rest  ef  the  daughters  of  Eve,  was  not  insensible 
to  flattery — she  sent  for  him  to  her  dwelling — 
that  dwelling  was  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  lady 
Pauline,  sister  of  the  First  Consul!  Tbii  gave 
a  new  tttia  to  afiiuni  ^and  Lafittt*a  fortoan  wan 
made. 

A  Brave  Man. — Two  tars,  fresh  from  the 
salt  seas  and  a  little  boozy  withal,  entered  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  rolling  from  place  to  place, 
at  length  came  to  the  tomb  of  Lord  Nelson.— 
"Avast,  Joe,"  said  one,  looking  on  the  inscrip- 
tion with  a  comical  sorrow,  "  here's  the  last 
port  Nelaon  ever  made." 

"  I  don't  believe  that,  ToOl/'  replied  th« 
other,  "he's  gone  aloft." 

*'  Tou  don't  think  he's  got  into  heaven,  do 
you?" 

"Do  I?"  returned  Tom,  rolling  his  quid  about 
fiercely — ^*who  is  going  to  itop  him,  when  he 
^0«mt»  to  goV* 

A  Hot  Flack. — A  preacher  in  this  city,  says 
the  New  York  Constellation,  who  is  famous  for 
the  fiery  nature  of  hie  discourses,  during  the  late 
excessive  warm  weather,  is  said  to  have  describ- 
ed hell  as  being  BO  much  hotter  than  any  thing 
of  which  hie  audience  had  any  knowledge,  that 
if  a  man  who  had  been  there  long  enough  to  get 
thoroughly  inured  to  it,  should  be  suddenly 
transported  into  a  furnace  glowing  with  the  hot- 
test Lehigli,  ho  would  freem  to  death  in  five  mi- 
nutes. 

A  young  Irishman  who  had  married  when  he 
was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  complaining  of 
the  difficulties  to  which  his  early  marriage  had 
subjected  him,  said  he  would  never  marry  so 
young  again,  if  he  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Metbu- 
salem. 

Mutton's  Baby.— The  Boston  Commercial 
Gazette  relates  a  laughable  anecdote  of  Aro- 
blard,  the  Frenchman  at  whose  house  the.Duko 
of  Orleans  boarded  while  at  Bcfeton.  Amblard 
was  a  tailor.  Having  made  a  pair  of  pantaloons 
for  a  Mr.  Lamb,  but  forgetting  the  name  of  hi^ 
customer,  he  went  into  the  market,  and  taking 
hold  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  inquired  of  the  butcher 
"Tat  you  call  die?"  "That  is  mutton."  **Ha, 
mouton,  isit!  Yell,  vat  you  call  do  mouton'e 
baby?"  The  butcher  answered,  lamb."— 
"Oui!"  exclaimed  tho  Frenchman,  "dat  is  him; 
Monaieor  Lamb  In  do  rer  ma^  vat  for  maiie  Uo 
paiil«lMiiJ** 
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SwMt  Guitar 


wild  notes       cheer     me,  Let       me  wake 


dearest 
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Sweet 


Guitar       tiiy     wOd     notes       cheer  me,  Let  me 
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waiBB  thy     dear -est 
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Sweet    Gui  -  tar   Sweet  Guitar, 
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^Street   Gui  -  tar, 


± 


Sweet  Gui  -  tar,     whilst  thou    art      near     me.  My 


m 


griefs  are    all     b^guil'd     a  -  -  way;     Sweet  Gui  -  tar,  whilst   thou  art 


EH 


near     me,      My  ghefi 


^efs  are    all     oeguii'd     a  - 


way;       Sweet  Qui 


i 


tar   Sweet    Gui  -  (jpir 


Sweet  Gui  -  tar. 
S. 


•ft 


Let  my  finders  once  more  press  thee, 
Callmg  forth  thy  tend'reat  song; 
Sweet  Guitar, 
Then  my  voice  shall  ming'ling  bless  thee. 
As  its  murmurs  si^rh  along : 

Sweet  Guitar.  % 
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TO  AMANDA, 

If  I  have  wrong'd  thee  lovely  one, 
'  J'waa  not  with  taan't  diaMBabling  art, 

I  would  not  ihoQ  shouldtt  be  undone, 
For  all  the  transporis  of  the  beart. 

NaT!  think  not  that  mine  ejeaeonld  tee, 
Thy  ccDtle  aoal  with  tomw  rirea, 

For  in  thy  bosom  dtvellt  for  ine, 
TIm  street  coastituenta  of  a  Heaven. 

Blaue  not  this  heart,  these  eager  arms, 
That  dared  lo  fold  thee  to  my  breast. 

Bat  blame  thy  own  tnuiaceadeatekariUi 
That  fbffMd  ny  boMtt  to  bo  biMt.  • 

Row  conld  I  ^ze  on  tby  dark  eycj 
Dancing  in  liquid  light  and  loro^ 

Hot  feel  that  it  were  bliss  to  die, 
Wkn  HetT'n  wai  imiling  just  above. 

How  could  I  gaze  upon  thy  cheelc, 
Painted  by  m»desty'«  gay  brush, 

Nor  wiali  to  preas  that  Up  to  meek, 
HeddcB*d  bj  lova't  owm  roay  bliuh. 

Tho  cheek  that  all  alike  may  kiss, 

Thp  lip  that  may  be  prRP^'d  by  many, 
I  would  not  press,  for  there's  no  bliss, 
Thaj  ihooU  oot  a'ar  ba  praa^d  by  any. 

But  thy  red  lipbeeanae'twaa  fair, 

I  sought  to  press  and  press  alone, 
But  even  with  me  thoa  wooldst  not  ahare. 
Tha  hiiae  of  Jova>a  raUfie  tbrona. 

Foniira  mel  O,  forgive  this  breast! 

That  would  not  wrong  thee  for  a  world; 
By  Heav'a !  I'd  sooner  ne'er  be  bleas'd, 
"  ithrk«Mmhiiil*d. 


Foy)(lTctbia  tbrobbinf  beart  of  mine. 
Whose  fault  love  only  cun  reveal, 

That  bleeds,  alas!  to  think  that  thine, 
Dtea  M>t  the  aaBM  awaat  paoiM  CmL 


But  O !  if  then  wilt  oot  foreire. 

The  sins  occasion'd  by  thy  chat 
Why  ahoald  I  iooeer  wish  to  live, 

BaaMiVI  ftiom  bUaa  witUn  tiqr 
Why  should  I  wish  to  live  and  he^ 

An  isolated  being  here, 
A  aigbiiig  sad  ousautbrope. 
For  whQBB  ae  «!ye  would  ihcd  e  leer. 

O,  no !  Amanda,  let  me  Ihre, 
To  feel  the  influence  of  tby  ohara% 

To  know  tbyboaom  will  foi^ire, 
Tbemeteh'thhtelBM'd  thee  in  bis  arms. 

MiLFUBD  BARD. 


"Muaic  and  Poetry  are  ttktt—  In  each 
AvaHiameleaa  graces,  which  no  rules  c  an  tea  eh.** 


Or,  Am  Bnsn.B.->frrjHM  at  lAs  eitet  tfM  yter. 

Adieu  to  the  year  Twenty-nine, 
Its  trials,  it  troubles,  are  over; 
Its  sins, —and  alas!  some  were  mine— 

Its  actions  for  tre«|)sss  and  trover. 
It  is  gone  with  Us  fuo  and  its  frolic, 

Its  anti-society  getoppers — 
Its  cores  for  the  cramp  and  the  cholic. 

Its  eeres  for  intemperate  hiccnppers: 
Shall  I  give  you  a  song  on  its  bonnets? 

Or  write  a  lament  tor  its  death? 
Or  tell  how  old  Time  jumped  upon  its 

Abdomen,  and  sqaened  est  ite  breath? 

Adieu  to  the  year  Twenty-nine, 

Its  public,  lis  private  defaulters; 
From  he  who  could  mUliona  purloin, 

Down  to  those  less  deserving  of  liaUers: 
To  the  secaes  in  that  tragteal  eoort, 

Where  so  many  hare  taken  then^'beMfil^'— • 
Where  mercy  i»  sold  by  the  qoarL 

And  freedom's  retailed  that  will  eay  fit!  • 
O  liberty,  what  can  disouiet  ye, 

Protected  by  spirits  luce  these? 
Thy  temple— soul  of  society^ 
And  all  for  thy  votaries! 

Adieu  to  the  year  Twenty-nine, 

Its  foorth  of  July  oration, 
Itsserronns  on  drinking  of  wine, 

Its  speeches  on  every  occaision;  ,  .  i 

Its  eloquence  spent  on  the  Tariff; 

'*  Sky  high's"  oratorical  nonsense, 
George  Reese's  election  for  sheriff, 

*P  's  aristocratical  o?ie-sense*  • 

De  Nates  on  canals  and  divorces. 

The  rising  of  stocks,  (withoot  leaven,) 
Crude  thoughis  upon  men,  and  on-^horieili 
The  plan  of  a  rail  road  to  heaven. 

Adiea  to  the  year  twenty-nine; 

Adieu  to  its  facta  and  its  fanoiaq 
Its  masquerades,  O!  how  divine— 

Ite  eomie  soogs — music  by  Franeia. 
Its  Faustus,  8U])remest  of  plays! 

Mepbistophoiis,  ergo,  tne  d— 1, 
Condescending  t'  instraetiM  the  waya, 

"  Propria  persona,"  to  evil. 
And  ye  too,  bright  geniuses— Sloman, 
Thou  oddest  of  earth's  odd  fellowo! 
And  Finn,  who  is  equalled  by  no  maUf 
Oroteeque  as  ye  are,  Punraiiiellee! 

Tes,  yes,  ye  have  fled,  like  its  seasons; 

And  time,  for  bis  breakfast,  bath  swallow'd  tlieaii 
And  "pamphlets,"  and  "esMys,"  and  ''reasons," 

All,  all,  m  their  glory,  have  followed  thca! 
year  bath  fled  year  in  succession; 

The  Goat  is  still  chased  by  Aquariue* 
Yet  creation  still  lives  in  rreatian. 

As  wond'roos,  as  wmi*roii^  as  various. 
And  thus,  by  Fate>  chaagelesi  decree, 

Shall  earth  be  still  merged  ini  " 
Till  Time,  in  Eternitj'ssca, 

Be  enpiied  like  waves  inio  ( 


Adieu,  then,  adieu,  twenty-nine; 

Full  often  thou'st  caught  me  at  "rhymia''-' 
Bui,  mark  me!  henceforth  'tis  a  sign 

I  shall  seldom  be  found  the  same  eril 
I'm  done  with  the  stanzas  I  sent  L— 

(L.  never  wrote  stanaas  to  mel) 
I'm  sick  of  the  sentimental— i- 
What  then  should  my  next  theme  be? 

TweeelabcaledUiiilatoii. 
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THE  CA«K£T. 


Death?— it  is  oat  oTtbe  fMbioa: 

Mirth?— wby  'twoald  give  me  (he  rabici. 
And  tiMB  tt  1»  •^t  fetllt  INwrioik"— 


SwMtmcatt  for  grown-np  babiee! 

Adiev,  m;  old  friend,  nMt  tbiae  exit 

Seeme  ued,  as  yoinr  im>toDgaed  bol 
80  solleoly  tells  me— wby  feg*!  it 

Shall  never  bare  aogbt  to  conceal! 
We  part  not  in  anger,  nor  torrow; 

And  when  tboa  art  gmitt  iaC  MWthety 
Resembling  thee,  rise  with  Hm  ineWTOW— • 

I  fear  not  the  face  of  thy  brother. 
He  may  find  me  in  peace,  or  in  quarrel*— 


Or  wooing,  as  usual,  the  bimf 
Will  he  find  me  improved  in  ny  menW 
No  matter!  Adieu— ever  thine. 


RBFJLGCTIONS, 
Writtea  in  FrieDdi^  Meeting  Hoaae,  netr  tUt  Tillap, 
after  an  evening  ramble. 

SvMt  SoUtHde,  bnw  foothiaf  to  the  loal, 
The  «*ttill  tmatl  TOiee*'  within  thy  woedfattd 

How  melting  to  the  mind  is  thy  control, 
When  memory  meditates  upon  the  pastt. 

The  toften'd  sounds  of  evening  from  afar. 
Steal  on  my  ear  froia  eelM^e  film  ahell— 

No  hum  of  busy  industry  can  mar 
The  scene,  ()  Solitude,  I  love  so  well. 

Within  these  silent  anembellishM  walls. 

The  spirit  wakes  to  meditation  deep — 
Bow  much  unlike  the  pomp  of  grandenr'e  fanlii, 

That  chnraM  the  sight,  bat  iaaraa  tto  Maltoiltep. 


O  iwict  rimplicity,  tkoa  tdgae 
la  all  that's  lovely  to  the  soal  or  •ight: 

Ko  pomp,  no  pride,  to  erring  Boortui  dear. 
Disgrace  thaie  waUt—eea  Qod  ia  pridi  deSght? 


Each  object  speaks  sincerity  and  truth, 

WlMt  man  sboold  b« — alas,  that  he  is  not, 
Cooe  liither,  Oye  vain  and  gaudy  youth, 


Beneath  thete  aged  oaks  to  silence  given, 

SieejM  OMay  a  heart  that  meditated  heni 
Ha  ftiQt  too  of  maaj  a  aool  ia  HaanBi 
^  OfauuijaHmlhi|I»^iiBMia. 

No  marble  monument  adorns  the  dead, 
Or  tells  the  story  of  a  pompous  name; 

So  let  me  die!  so  rest  in  peace  my  head, 
Unknown  to  fortane's  favors  and  to  fame. 

But  O,  not  all  onlov'd— let  one  kind  friend. 
O'er  my  lone  tomb  shed  pity's  tender  tear. 

As  oft,  perhaps,  some  gentle  form  may  bend, 
O'er  onee  lovM  hearts  thateoldly  slwnber  her*. 

I  lofe  aimpUoity  ia  all  I  tee,  .  ^ 

la  aUI  feel  aai  aU  that  I  eiuoy- 
Tet  strange  to  think,  that  charm  is  not  in  nai 

Too  much  I  trifle  with  each  gaudy  toy. 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  the  neat  attire^ 

That  walla  the  fma  of  aonaftdi 
What  eye  ean  gasa  upon  her,  nor  admire 

The  graee  and  beauty  that  10  softly  blead* 

O!  she  is  lovelier  to  the  soul  and  ejre, 
Than  is  the  vain,  the  gaudy,  or  the  py— 

Wbaae'er  I  think  how  angels  h>ok  on  nigh, 
I  thhk  arnaaftir  IHtnd  ife  pfada  tmf . 


1 1  UesI  weat  <f  SoHtade,  agafai 

I  will  revisit  thy  delightful  spot— 
Again  awake  the  harp  to  sweeter  strain, 
JIarfcjthaeUMolKHkt  thou  forgot. 


THE  I.OST  SAILOR. 


Brave  8<m  of  the  ocean,  ah!  sad  is  thy  doom— 
The  storm  is  fast  gathering  amid  the  dull  glooni; 

The  lightning's  red  flash,  and  the  thunder^s  deep  - 
Proclaim  the  sad  havoc  on  ocean  and  shore. 

Thy  father  was  brave  as  the  boldest  can  boast— 
His  spirit  wni  BoMe,  but  he,  too,  was  lost; 
The  proud  ship  that  bore  him  from  India's  shore, 
With  all  her  brave  crew,  has  been  heard  of  no 

Aad  thy  frattbark  e'en  now,  can  no  longer  withstaad 
The  repeated  aflaekt  of  the  tempest's  rude  hand; 

See!  she  bilges,  she  fills,  and  another  rude  wave 
Mast  make  the  wide  ocean  the  young  hero's  grave. 

With  heart  still  undaanted,  see  the  brave  sailor  kneel. 
And  mingle  his  voice  with  the  thunder's  toad  peal, 

In  aspirings  to  HIM,  who  a  deaf  ear  ne'er  gave, 
To  the  cries  of  the  virtuous,  needy,  aad  brave. 

Ah!  rude  wave,  why  not  linger  and  leave  for  awhile 
This  brave  •  son  of  the  ocean,'  the  cares  to  begaiMi 
Of  a  widowed  mother?— but  no:  he  is  gone— 
Relentless,  unfeeling,  the  lade  billow  aaaa.aBk 
Aad  swept  laohliTiM,  the  widaw'a     soa!  Z* 

A  KOTBWS  GRATE. 

<•  *rwe«i  all  hlsawlhei^  pains  and  benefits. 
To  laochter  and  contempt,  that  she  may  fed, 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  hafa  alhaaklcH  alrilA— Mak«Mata> 

And  is  it  so?  is  this  the  sacred  spof, 

In  which  repose  the  bones  of  buried  love? 
Tes,  itaaast  be!  they  told  me  that  a  Grot, 

Did  yawn  most  hideously  beneath— above 
Dark  branches  of  the  cypress— which  the  grove 

Had  nourished,  as  'tCvtrc,  purposely  to  wava 
O'er  thy  low  tonib,  incessantlv  had  strove, 

To  wear  awnraOtestige  of  thy  grove, 
That  tears  wImIi  jet  nIgM  flow,  aqr  cheek  might  ever 
lave. 

And  does  no  stone  nrark  where  thy  body  lies? 

Nor  has  no  cenotsph  to  thee  been  reared? 
'Tis  even  so— yet  deem  not  memory  dies, 

Of  one  by  every  tie  to  me  endeared; 

Of  one,  who,  in  my  infancy  has  cheered,   

With  fond  maternal  smiles  and  sweetcarew. 

Who  anxiously  my  bark  of  childhood  steered. 
And  watched  me  with  a  mother's  tenderness. 

Or,  in  my  infant  years,  my  chiMish  1 

Two  fleeting  years  have  goaeiinee  thy  tried  soaii 

Departed  to  the  land  where  spirits  dwell; 
A  ruin  wrecked  on  sorrow's  fatal  shoal, 

And  tossed  upon  distraction's  surging  swaU, 
The  victim  of  aakiadaessthou  hast  fell, 

Too  weak  to  stem  the  aarreat  of  thy  woes: 
At  last  thou'rt  gone,  and  thy  departure's  knell. 

Was  greeted  with  a  welcome  by  thy  foes, 
Batwhat  it  WW  la  bm,  OMady  Mag  iBMrn 

I  watched  to  see  thy  spirit  leave  lie  frame- 
Its  frame  so  tortured  with  the  peags  of  death. 

When  nature  could  not  feed  life's  glimmering 
And  thou  oould'st  draw  but  faintly  thf  ipthUhieali 

Then  was  it  that  I  felt  myself  bereft 
Of  hopes  of  thy  esisteaea  aad  thy  love 

1  felt,  my  soul  almost  in  twain  was  cleft, 
And  aaarly  maimered  at  Him  who  removed 

AMand-iU        "  "         ^" " 


thaabiaadt  a 


proved. 


The  lest  look  of  affectioa  aa  thy  child,. 
Hath  left  deep  impffasaaa  nj  sonowiag 

I  joyed  to  know  thy  spirit,  as  it  smiled  , 
At  J9eavea'«joys  appKoaGbing— fled^i««iiMdi 
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Fain  wmM  t  beekoo  to  nme  senpk  kind, 
To  waft  Be  apward— onward — e'en  to  the 

Oh!  why,  said  Fate,  that  I  naust  stay  behind, 
And  BOt  from  earth  aad  '^eanb-bom  jan  be  free. 

And  ba«k  beneath  iha  tmile  of  Hflavea*!  i 


Oh!  spirit  of  my  mother!  could  thoa  roll 

Away  bat  for  a  moaent,  the  dark  veil 
IThich  now  divides  our  being'— and  beheld 

Tby  •orroiriog  son  with  naMly  ? iaaga  ftk. 
And  foiee  apraiaad  to  ^o  iii  aeotila  frail, 

Would  thou  not  apeak  to  me  with  wonted  lovc7 
Would  Ibou  not  bid  my  spirit  cease  to  wail 

O'er  woes,  which  my  iogratitode  had  were 
Into  my  btiof ,  and  nyaonl  loitHMhi«a«4 j^y^j^S^^^ 


On  tbttnbig  the  aUcratiorvt  modi  tn  Ae  Cmirv  Square, 

during  the  writer'a  abtenct. 

Where  ii  that  dome,  which  iMkcM  lis  tewl 

Id  nlent  majesty? 
And  where  the  ^rore  that  round  it  ap 

As  *twere,  bat  yesterday? 

The  lady,  with  har  milk-white  awn. 
The  feoBtahi  atber  fcet^ 

The  pile  of  rocks  she  stood  upon, 
Our  eyes  no  more  nball  greet! 

Oft  have  I  watch'd  that  crystal  stream, 
Pfardag  the  iultry  aii^ 

Its  spray-like  sparkling  genu  did  MCVi, 

Ho  brilliant  and  so  fair. 

Gone  are  they  ail — and,  ohi  my  SOttI, 
Sjck  of  strange  seenea,  aad  aad,  ^ 

Pines  for  forms  tracM  on  meni'ry's  acvoll, 
That  onci!  could  make  it  glad. 

My  infant  hopes— my  childish  joys, 
rhe  thoi^hta  of  other  years. 

When  men,  now  glttwn  mature,  WIM  boy% 
Draw  forth  regretful  tears. 

The  youthful  nymphs  that  soiwht  tha  spoL 

With  child  like.  karmlcMglM, 
Are  chang'd,  alas!  and  soma  ors  NOl, 

Yet  lire  in  memory! 

But  other  hearts,  and  other  minds, 

Such  changes  will  admire; 
Some  future  bard,  perchance,  now  fiodi 

E'en  these  new  scenes  inspire. 

Thus  ancient  friendship  lades  away, 
And  fresher  fkwveta  bloom; 

These,  too,  will  live  their  summoi'a  day, 
'J  hcu  htak  oblivion's  tomb.  0*  G* 


SONNET. 

To  part  from  sU  on  earth  we  moat  esteem-* 

To  borst  asunder,  link  by  link,  the  chain 
Uf  tender,  pure,  and  change) ens  love — to  deem 

In  this  wide  world  we  ne'er  may  nittt  :ig;iin, 
Te  bid  each  thii^  of  power  to  charm  farewell, 
To  fiael  flioaa  iMiigs  no  outward  sign  may  tell. 

Theee^^these  are  taitils,  o'er  which  mournful  grief 
May  shed  sofne  bitter  tears,  but  ne'«r  can  have  controlj 

And  yet|  when  the  lone  bosom  ihioka  how  brief 
Are  all  the  woes  that  rend  the  tortured  soul— 
When,  o'er  affliction's  stormy  occoa  driv'a, 

No  soothing  spell — no  kind  and  soft  relief 
Can  heal  the  spiriu^wounded,  wearied,  riv'n — 
Tlieh«irt,iBmeolto^dlmlh,mayt«nto  Heav'n. 

OARLOi. 


TO  £LL£N'S  FORTRAIT. 
O,  there  thoo  ar^^flko  aamo  a 

f  first  upon  thee  ^zed; 
The  same  sweet  saule  I  see  again, 
Tht  Uaahl  oil  hato  luniwd. 

Ah!  yes,  since  we  bare  net  I  see 
Tho  type  of  what  thoa'st  been. 
All  save  the  aoark  of  misery, 


lliere  is  the  bright  and  beantOOll  tj9^ 

bo  soft  and  laaguishiag. 
Melting  w  loro'k  riob  Innfj, 

To  us  so  anguishing. 

And  there  Is  that  deep  glance  of  ioTO, 

That  eould  my  mind  eontrol, 
Like  lightning  seen  in  cloudaahOVO, 

Yet  sunlight  to  my  soul. 

There  Is  the  ripe  red  Up  that  saag 
80  sweet  the  leke  idow. 

When  I  so  oft  delighted  amif. 
Upon  thy  silver  song. 

That  lip  of  love,  the  very  tone 
or  whidi  eottid  aooibe  my  b 

Ita  aBctlij^^moiawa  oft  akmo, 
BovohwriiPdohiort  " 


Therrare  tl^  elost'riog  curls  of  baiiv 

That  ^rt  o'er  beds  of  snow. 
Like  one  thou  gav*st  me  in  dcsipair. 


Dearest  memorial  of  the  past, 

I'll  keep  thee  fondly  ever— 
Mem'ry  ol  her  who  gave  shall  last, 
Por  over  mid  fwtmh 

And,  O!  there  is  thy  angel  form, 

Thy  swao^like  neck  of  white. 
Thy  gentle  boaom  aoft  and  warm, 

SoaeaaitifatorigliL 

O!  yes,  in'all  thnu  art  the  same 
That  I  both  iov'd  and  lost — 
.  To  me  is  left  a  wretch's  name, 
A  boaom  cru&h'd  and  cross'd. 

MILFORD  BARD. 

TO  MT.SIC. 
What  is  it  that  bursts  upon  the  ear,  ' 

When  ev'ry  sound  is  busb'd  to  rest 
At  dead  of  night— aad  draws  the  tear 

Of  transport  from  the  bleeding  Bleaat7 
Music,  thy  sweet  accents  ttll, 
^i'ls  thou  that  doth  these  feelings  swell. 

When  exiles  seek  a  vat'ry  grave, 

Reckless  of  au^ht  that  earib  can  fff^ 

W  hat  floats  along  the  silent  wave, 
Awakinv  feelings  ceased  to  live? 

'Tis  melody's  enchan'Inir  strain. 
Renews  each  impube  ouc«  again. 

What  ia  K  bid*  the  pamtoai  ris«. 

Or  calms  life's  jarring  Ktril'e  ro  rrsf, 
That  swells  amid  fierce  battles'  cries. 

And  solten's  down  the  stormy  breast? 
H'is  tby  sweet  sound;  'tis  tby  sweet  ▼oiee, 
Can  cause  te  weep  or  to  rejoice. 

When  aorrowa  darit  have  oleuded  o^er 

The  soul  with  anguish  rent. 
And  hope  has  cessed  ber  balm  to  ^our, 

Tby  sacred  voice  is  sent; 
Toopea  to  the  languid  sight, 
T!ho  bHm  ofheoT'o  streaely  bris  ht. 
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THE  GASKET. 


TO 


lly  beftrt  is  lad !  A  clond  is  e«st 

O'er  Uuiigs  that  once  were  bright  Mid  fair} 
The  slow  of  early  hope  is  past, 

And  joy  isded  aod  life  i«  cw«> 


My  toul  i^owedl  My  bium  it  

CJoaded  by  ruthless  slandei^i  art: 

It  flings  a  shadow  o'er  my  brow— 
It  steeps  iu  bittcrDChs  my  heart. 

Yet  mid  the  gloom  a  star-beam  giowa, 
And  mid  the  waate.a  flower-bnd  brta 

A  fountain  in  the  desert  flows — 
A  gailaad  round  the  nuD  wreathes. 

Thou  art  the  rainbow  on  the  storno, 
That  wbisp'rest  peace  amid  its  wnAb; 

And  through  its  rage  thy  blessed  fom 
Sheds  light  and  glory  on  my  path. 

How  I  have  Inved  thee  none  can  know, 
Since  fu  st  I  dared  to  hope  thee  mine; 

Through  ioy  and  grief,  through  weal  and  wo, 
£a«E  tbonght  and  wish  have  all  beM  Ihiac 

And  wmt  feel  thou  art  miM  all— 

Thou  canst  each  faded  scene  raaew; 
Let  blight  and  ruin  on  me  fall, 
I  MBile  at  thm  wbilathon  aK  trae. 

And  wilt  ihou  leave  me?  mnst  I  see 
My  last  hope  shivered  by  the  ahodt; 

And  be  alone  in  misery, 
Whtla  wiada  and  waras  mj  Taaaal  roek? 

It  eannot  be.    Thon  arl  too  good, 
Too  pm^  too  trae,  at  such  an  bour 

To  leava  me  in  my  solitude, 
Whila  alooda  are  dark  and  tampaata  lowar. 

OfaJ  change  not  nnw.    The  storm  will  part| 
The  winter  days  oi  life  be  ilown; 
yet  shall  clasp  Uicc  to  my  heart, 
My  tovcd,  my  laithfol  one,  mine  own! 

THE  LAMENT. 

TO  AMANDA. 

0  tell  me  not  of  n  nmnti's  lovOi 
Of  woman's  faithful  heart; 

Seast  ihott  yon  moon  so  bright  abore, 

Seest  thou  that  moon  depart, 
So  dazzles  witching  woman's  smile. 

Thus  changeable  her  mind; 
And  U  her  heart  is  full  of  gotle. 

If  a  T<owi  can  ever  bind. 

Within  a  shady  silent  dell, 
A  lovely  rose  I  spied, 

1  loy'd  that  rose,  I  lov'd  it  well, 
Sweet  rose  (hou'rt  mine  I  cried, 

And  o'er  the  blushing  flow'r  I  hung, 

O  agony  to  start, 
And  find  my  breast  with  aDgldall  wnugf^ 

A  thorn  within  my  heart. 

Then  say  not,  ihat  in  woman's  breast 

An  carilil  Y  Heav'o  doth  dwell; 
For  U  that  Ueav'n,  tbo'  brightly  blessed, 

Hath  been  to  ma  a  hell; 
For  what  more  like  a  hell  can  be. 

When  at  the  gates  of  Heav'n, 
Than  by  thy  heart's  divinity, 

To  be  disgraced  and  driven. 

O  thus  was  I  in  sight  of  all 

That  makes  «  Faradise, 
Nor  thought  so  soon  alas  in  fall, 

To  fall  from  lore's  bright  shies— 


Beauty  was  hers — in  her  dark 
Of  virtooos  sonl  and  sensa^ 
I  aawmy  HaaT*ii— deHeioos  tranae» 

Sweet  cliild  nf  innocence. 

I  loTcd  her  with  a  fervor  known 
To  nona  hot  poet's  sool; 

I  loved  her  for  those  charms  alone, 

Which  time  can  ne'er  control; 
I  gazed  upon  her  blushing  aiwahy 

With  modesty  iaspirad; 
I  gazed  upon  her  eye  to  asadc. 

And  faithriilly  admired. 

Bat  ah]  ^rhile  thns  with  joy  elate, 

I  how'd  at  beaat^'s  throne, 
I  little  thought  the  blast  of  fate. 

Had  o*er  my  bosom  blown; 
I  little  thought  the  shade  of  sbaana, 

Coald  on  my  hlisviatrade, 
Or  I  slMMld  own  a  ?ilhdn*s  nana. 

My  heart  a  sditnde. 

A  Toiea  there  aana  withia  her  ear, 
And  eried— Beware!  bewaret 

Beware  the  spoiler  he  is  near. 

His  joy  is  thy  despair; 
But  O,  the  dagger  lies  not  thera, 

'Tie  that  $he  should  bclitva^ 
Hit  iieaft  a  foe  to  virtne  fltir, 

That  never  can  deceive. 

'Tis  nast— her  saal  is  on  na  set, 
A  libertine  to  be. 

We  ne'er  can  meet  as  we  hare  nwt. 

Her  confidence  in  me 
Is  lo»t  forever — never  more 

My  heart  again  shall  rora 
On  woman,  yet  till  tfagaa  ia  o'er. 

My  sool  shall  atill  approve. 

MILFORD  BAUD. 


TO  MISS  II. 

Pre  trifled  out  my  shortened  hour  of  paia, 

I've  passed  the  checkered  moments  nf  suspense, 
I've  sighed  and  trembletJ,  'till  my  aching  brain 

Has  whirled  in  giddy  |<hantasy— bnt  bence 
Those  visions  of  a  sickcn'd  soul-.^hat  light, 
That  light  that  litres  to  night. 
I  never  told  my  love,  but  oft  would  latisth, 

E'en  when  my  heart  was  breaking  'neath  jta  might, 
Aad  a  proud  spirit  bedconed  from  the  path, 

A  aoal  that  swelled  at  coldness— spurned  at  fata. 
At  late!  'tis  vain  to  spurn,  my  doom  is  cast! 
Love  bloomed,  but  bloomed  to  blast. 

I  could  not  trifle  like  those  bozzing  flies, 

That  perch  and  play  'round  fashion's  gilded  shrine, 
Dnfold  their  wings  belore  the  sunny  skies, 
When  the  storm  alacpa-fl^  baait  than  throbbed  for 
thine; 

And  feeling  wears  my  tertvred  bnniinf  bniat. 

And  dull  and  heavy  pressed. 

On,  could  it  mingle  with  thy  tender  heart* 
And  warn  inlhse  throogh  avary  swalllngTaia, 

Wind  round  the  fibres,  that  no  power  could  part. 

As  interwoven  vines  cheered  by  the  rain. 
Each  mix  their  scented  essanea  with  the  akiea, 
Or  dassped  tcttether,  die. 

But  no!  *tis  vun,  fate  plunged  tiie  dagger  hen,  ^  ^ 

I'bere  let  it  rust— when  the  pent  flame  shall  btttst 
Its  bonds,  still  the  cold  embers  on  the  bier, 

Will  glow  with  haarenly  feeling  pure  as  first. 
For  love  creation's  very  sool  shall  last. 
And  glow  when  life  is  passed. 
Adieu!  sweet  girl,  adieu!  still  thy  visioQ  bright. 

Floats  round  my  miad  and  lingers  at  the  ward; 
Bnt  it  has  pasaed— ambition's  slippery  bight 

Now  woo's  my  steps— and  with  the  blinded  kaiBf 
I  grasp  the  phaaton  o'er  the  fatal  stccp^ 
Aid  raiia  tha  aMmMariiif  heap.  C* 
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There  in  a  tidt  in^ttM  sAlra  «tf  men. 
Which,  Uktn  •!  Um  food,  hud*  on  to  Ibrtwir; 
Omitted,  aU  lUe  VQysi*  of  tl  air  life 
Is  bound  In  ehsHowe,  and  la  initerlet; 

On  Mich  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat: 

And  we  muM  lake  the  eurreni  wbuii  U  lervea. 

Or  loae  our  vtaMfn.— fSHAuraAaa. 


MO.  12. 


PHILAD£IiPmA— D        Ai  B  E  R. 


BIOURAPllICAIi  MEMOIR  Off 
IX)UIS  PniUP  I.  KING  OF  TBB  SHENCR. 

Louis  Philip  d 'Orleans,  Duke  of  Orleao«»  is 
a  aoa  ofihe  well  known  Louis  Philip  Joseph, 
]>uke  of  Orleans,  by  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Conde,  and  was  born  on  the  6tb.  of  October,  1773., 
At  his  birth  the  titl^  of  Dnke  of  Velois  woiooii- 
ferred  on  him,  but  on  his  grandfather's  death, 
he  assumed  that  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres. — 
Though  onljr  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Charles  X^.aud 
the  joong  Duke  Bordoi«,  iaterveoed  between 
tho  Diikc  of  Orleans  and  the  regular  succession 
to  the  throne,  he  is  but  distantly  related  to  the 
Bourbon  branch;  the  Orieana  laraily  beinir  de- 
seended  from  the  only  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  was  born  1640.    The  part  taken  by  the  fa- 
ther of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  in  the  early 
revolutionary  movemeota,-- hie  largeaaee,— hia 
crimes,  and  his  unhappy  fate,  are  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  th« 
evente  of  thoie  tlmea.  * 

At  the  age  of  nine  years,  the  present  Dnke  of 
Ortnans  wii9  placed  for  his  education  under  the 
direction  of  iVladame  de  Genlia,  who  by  her  nu- 
merona  writinge  baa  acqoired  for  horaelf  an  B*- 
ropean  reputation.  The  course  which  the  dis- 
tinguished lady  pursued,  in  relation  to  the  Prince 
and  his  brothers,  is  detailed  in  hat  **  Lessons  of 
a  Governess  to  her  t^upils,**  from  whieh  work  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  enjnyed  advantages  that 
rarely  full  to  the  lot  of  persona  hi  their  position. 
At  the-oomnMneeinent  of  tho  potilieal  eooHBO- 
tions,  the  young  Duke  was  made  to  attend  the 
silting  of  the  legislative  aasemblies,  and  even  of 
the  popular  societies,  end  was  thus  placed  in  a 
ailnaiion  which  tbe  viewe  of  hie  father  nlao  fa^ 
vored,  of  appreciating  the  great  events  that  were 
then  occurring.  Ue  admired  the  eloquence  for 
which  the  »atioiial  Maambl/  wts  conapicMw, 
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•ad  of  which  Franoe  had  till  then  been  ignorant. 
It  is  well  known  with  what  noblo  simplicity  he 
welcomed  the  decree  of  (hat  assembly,  which 
abolished  the  right  of  primogeniture,  which  con- 
ferred on  the  PriiMil  prerogatives  to  which  his 
noble  mind  was  a  stranger.  I  am  delighted 
with  it,"  said  he,  but  it  in  no  respect  changes 
our  position,  aa  my  brother  well  knowa:  every 
thing  bee  long  siAce  boM  eqnal  between 
us." 

The  Prince  bad  been  named,  in  I7S5,  Colonel 
of  the  14th  regiment  of  Dragoons.    A  decree  of 
the  constituent  assembly  having  enjoined  on  all 
tbe  titular  Colonels  to  abandon  the  service,  or 
teko  tbe  ownimiid  of  their  troope  in  peraon;  the 
Duke  of  Chertree  repaired  to  Vandome,  where 
his  regiment  was  in  garrison.    War  had  been 
just  declared  against.  Austria.    Named  Major 
General  in  1762,  he  wee,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral, and  received  tbe  command  of  Strasbourg, 
whieh  lie  declined.   **I  am  lo'o  young,*'  aaid  he, 
"to  be  shut  up  in  a  fortified  town,  and  I  beg  to 
remain  actively  employed  in  the  army. ^*  He 
consequently  participated  in  the  brilliant  success 
of  a  Valmy,  which  wee  the  down  of  twenty  yeani 
of  triumph,  and  in  the  victory  of  Genappe, 
which  covered  with  glory  General  Dumourier  and 
(he  French  army. 

Soon  after,  when  fhe  Ingratitade  of  the  go- 
vernment wished  to  extend  the  circle  of  its  vie> 
tints,  and  to  reach  all  the  members  of  an  unfor-> 
tnnate  family,  the  Dnke  bad  th*  good  fortune 
to  escape  from  the  unjust  persecution.  Having 
withdrawn  into  Switzerland,  the  Prince  was  uq- 
willing  to  be  dependent  en  the  support  of  others. 
Coneeeled  under  en  obeeora  name,  he  gave  lea. 
sons  in  geography,  and  made  the  instructione 
wbich  he  had  acquired  under  heppier  enspicee 
eQnttibute  to  bit  Mbiiiltiiet.  A  ftw  jt n»  tb« 
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MMrenijDent  made  the,  Tolantarj  exile  of  the 
Ouk«  of  Orleans  beyond  the  Karopean*<)«nti. 

nent,  a  condition  of  the  litterty  ot  his  august 
brothers.   The  Prince  did  not  hesitate  to  com> 

Sly  wHh  the  ret^uisition.  and  retired  to  the  United 
tatea  of  Amenea.,  wbert  be  somi  bad  tbe  hap- 
piness of  preasing  (o  his  bosom  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  and  the  Couat  of  Beaajolois,  to 
whose  libeity  he  had  the  good  fortune  lo  contri- 
bate.  After  baving  spent  »ome  time  III  Uie  Ame- 
rican States,  and  studied  the  character  and  in- 
atitntions  of  the  people,  relying  frequently  on  the 
aane  teeomrcea  tbat  be  bad  availed  himself  of 
in  Switzerland,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  went  to 
Great  Britain,  w!)ere  he  had  an  interview  with 
Monsieur^  now  Charles  X.  Tlie  Duke  and  his 
broUiera  were  aubaequently  estabiisiied  in  a 
coantry  house  a  few  miles  from  London,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Pope. 
It  WM  here  that  the  Duhe  of  Montpensier  died 
of  consamption.  and  the  Count  of  Beaujolois, 
who  visited  Malta  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
did  not  lung  survive  huii.  I  be  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  had  accompanied  his  youngest  brother,  af- 
terwards repaired  to  Palermo,  tli«  n  the  residence 
of  the  Neapolitan  Court,  where,  on  the  l&th 
November,  1809,  he  married  the  aiator  of  the 
King  of  the  two  Siciliea.* 

At  tlic  first  restoration,  and  after  Iwenly-two 
years  of  exile  and  sufiiaring,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
retarned  to  France,  and  recovered  thoae  por- 
tions of  the  immense  property  of  his  family, 
which  had  been  alienated  during  the  above  re- 
Tolulion.  Louis  XVili.  gave  him,  m  common 
with  tbe  other  Princea  of  bia  familf ,  admission 
into  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  named  him  Co- 
lonel General  of  the  Hussara.  All  the  steps 
li^ken  by  the  Prince,  proved  to  France  that  the 
aahool  of  misfortune  had  only  developed  those 
virtues  and  qualities  for  which  hia earlieai  years 
had  been  conspicuouf. 

In  Mareb,  when  the  landing  nf  Bona- 
parte was  known  at  Paris,  His  Royal  Highness 
was  sent  with  Monsieur  (Charlea  X.)  to  oppose 
the  inarch  of  the  army  from  the  lale  of  Elba. — 
The  efibrta  of  theae  two  Princes  having  been 
without  success,  they  returned  to  Paris.  '1  he 
Duke  of  Orleans  accompanied  Louis  XYIIL  to 
Liale,  find  ftilfilM  the  datiea  impoaed  oh  him 
by  bia  birtb«  by  following  bia  auguat  family  into 
exile. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  entered  France  again 
immediately  after  the  second  restoration,  and 
has  ever  since  resided  there,  a  model  of  the  pri- 
vate virtues,  of  the  most  noble  patriotism. — An 
enlightened  protector  of  liletature  and  the  ana, 
be  baa  chosen  Casimir  Dolavigna  for  his  libra- 
nan,  and  Horace  Yeruet  for  his  favourite  painter; 
this  is  suQicient  to  shew  tlie  recollections  of  our 
national  glory  touch  him  as  much  as  the  chef 
d*ccuvv€  of  the  arts.  Noble  dispenser  of  an  im- 
mense fortune,  Ilia  Royal  Highness  has  made 
the  most  glortooa  uae  of  it.   Never  baa  mlafor- 

*  The  Duchess  of  OrlfAns  U  aant  of  the  Docbess  of 
Bcrr^thaaMtbaref  lbs  yuuigDakeef  Bordcaaa. 


tune  made  a  vain  appeal  to  hia  generotity. 
The  great* works  which  be  haa  caaaeo  to  be  un- 
dertaken, and  which  have  been  pnraned  without 
interruption  since  1815,  give  an  honourable  ex- 
iateoce  to  a  large  number  of  familiea,  who  find 
them  their  only  reaooroe.  Ria  fine  gallery  eve-  i 
ry  year  receives  those  pictures  of  our  artists, 
which  cannot  be  embraced  tbe  acta  of  royal 
munificence. 

There  is  one  firoceeding  of  the  Duke  of  Or*  ' 

leans  which  has  especially  attracted  the  attea- 
tion  of  France  as  being  altogether  worthy  of  his 
noble  ebaraeter,  andjof  'the  enlightened  love- of 
rectitude  which  he  has  always  manifeated.  His 
Royal  Highness  has  wished  that  his  sons  should 
be  educated  in  our  colleges,  in  tiie  midst  of  the 
rising  generation  al  the  head  of  which  they  are 
to  be  placed.    The  good  soose  of  the  French 
people  has  appreciated  the  magnanimity  and  ge* 
nerosity  of  thia  determination.   They  are  con- 
vinced that  Princea  thus  brought  up  cannot  fail  I 
to  be  good  citizens,  and  they  have  blessed  Hia  ' 
Royal  Highness  for  the  care  that  he  has  taken 
to  secure  himself  worthy  aucoeaaera,  and  to  our 
children  illustrious  models. 

'1  his  sketch  would  be  incomplete,  if  we  did 
not  ofler  onr  homage  to  the  august  Prineeao 
whose  virtuea  constitute  at  the  same  time  hia 
most  just  pride,  and  his  dearest  recompense. 
These  mild  and  unostentatious  virtues,  seem,  by 
the  modesty  that  encirelea  them,  to  fear  to  be- 
tray themselves  tly  any  public  act.  But,  the 
crowds  of  unfortunate  beings,  who  her  Royal 
Highneaa  aeeka  out  and  reatorea  to  happiness, 
bless  them  and  reveal  them  to  Franoe* 

We  v.ili  terminate  this  article  by  an  extract 
from  the  Mew  biography  of  Living  Charac- 
tera,»» 

••The  Duke  of  Orleans  has,  in  person,  the 
simplest  taste,  but  in  his  household  magniticeoce 
reigns  by  the  aide  of  order.  A  proteetor  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  French  industry,  he  delights  in 
decorating  with  their  productions  the  superb 
apart  men  ts  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  his  deli- 
cioua  reaidence  at  Neoilly,  the  gardena  of  wbleb 
he  himself  laid  out.  A  friend  of  letters,  he  calls 
around  him,  and  loves  to  attach  to  him  thoao  i 
who  euttivate  elegant  literature.  ' 

'*  Finally,  thia  Prineot  during  thirty 

years,  fertile  in  changes  of  every  kind,  haa  i 
known  how  to  maintain  himself  in  the  same  lino  | 
of  eonduet  and  prhiciplea,  now  finda  in  tbe  ta< 
teem  of  hia  former  brothers  in  arma  who  have 
forgotten  neither  Genappe  nor  Vaimy,  in  the 
sutlrage  of  the  virtuous,  and  of  the  iriends  of 
well  regelated  liberty,  in  the  aflections  of  all 
who  approach  him,  the  oblivion  of  his  misfor* 
tunea,  and  the  aweeteat  reward  of  hia  virtuea.*' 

Women  should  not  confine  their  attention  to 

dress  to  their  public  apj)oaranrc.  Tlioy  shou.'U 
accustom  themselves  lu  an  habitual  neatness,  in 
tbenr  moat  unguarded  hours,  that  they  may  ba%e 
no  reason  to  oe  ashamed  of  their  apponruncc . 
An  eicgaut  simplicity  is  ua  equal  prout  ol  ta&le 
and  deucitcy. 
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The  Revolution  in  Franco. 

Tho  Frenoh  lUroltttiobof  1830  itaais  alone  |n 

the  history  ofthe  worId;its  sinfjniarity  consists  not 
in  its  causeij.  nor  iu  any  iudividual  i'eaturu  by 
which  it  b  CDaracterizctl,  but  in  the  union  of 
qualities  apparently  tlic  most  incongrnou.s — erj- 
thusiasm  andmoderatipii,  disorganizatioo  aud  or- 
jder,  hatred  and  clemency  all  appear  conspicu- 
ous in  the  cvcnlfnl  week  whieli  tennirintoJ  the 
month  of  July.   To  present  any  thing  like  a  do- 
tnfled  account  of  aJl  the  ocenrrenoes  of  those 
rnein arable  days,  would  not  only  far  exceed  the 
bounds  wliich  could  in  a  periodical  work  bo  al- 
lotted to  the  subject,  but  would  aim  be  in  itself  a 
ta'dt  fur  which,  at  this  moincnt,  it  would  hv  al- 
most impossible  to  collect  .sulllcieotly  autbeutic 
matetiau.  All  that  1  propose  in  the  present  pa- 
}">er  is  to  Iny  lnTore  my  readers  a  very  sli;^4it 
sketch  of  the  state  of  the  counti'y  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  and  then  narrate  with  fidelity 
tliose  scenes  of  which  I  was  myself  an  cye-wit- 
'  nesSf  preserving  the  connection  of  tlie  facts  by 
detaiu  furnished  to  me  by  those  on  whose  accu- 
racy I  can  implicitly  rely.    In  order  to  Iiave  a 
right  understanding  of  the  causes  of  tUo  late 
events,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  to  our  rccollec- 
tion,  that  after  the  ahd.ira'ion  of  ISapoieon  in 
idl4,  it  was  considered  indispensable  that  some 
aecnrity  ahonld  be  frtven  to  the  nation  a^amst 
the  recurrence  of  such  an  assumption  of  arbitra- 
ry' power  on  the  ^art  of  the  sovereign^  as  had 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Relation  of 
1789:   in  compliance  with  this  feeling,  Louis 
XVlil.  agreed  witli  the  nation  on  the  terms  of  a 
Charter,  the  principal  articles  of  which  guaran- 
teed itidi\  idual  liberty  and  ccpiality  umler  tiic 
laws,  the  liberty  of  tbe  press,  the  free  elections  of 
the  deputies,  and  other  essential  ingredients  to  the 
formation  of  a  rini-fitulional  monarchy.  These 
restrictions  on  arbitrary  power  were  in  no  slight 
degree  gallintr  to  the  partisans  of  the  dncien  re- 
gime, and  various  attempts  were  made  t'ram  lime 
to  time  by  diderent  ministers  to  elude  the  provi- 
sions ofthe  charter;  in  some  instances  they  were 
successful,  particidarly  in  carrying  into  ettectan 
alteration  in  the  law  of  elections,  which  tended 
greatly  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  ministry 
in  the  formation  of  tlie  chamber  of  Dcjjutics. 
Still  every  thing  was  done  with  a  show  of  atten- 
tion to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Charter,  and 
no  open  attempt  was  made  to  violate  the  Consti- 
tution during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  His 
successor,  Cnarles  X.,  a  haughty ,  weak,  and  bi- 
jroted  {irince,  filled  with  extravagant  notions  of 
the  "right  divine,"  and  entirely  governc<l  by 
the  priests,  could  ill  brook  the  thoughts  of  bein'r 
compelled  to  govern  with  moderation;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Court  Journals  took  every  oppor- 
tunity "of  insinuating  that  the  Charter,  far  from 
bein<r  a  compact  between  the  prince  and  the  peo- 
ple, was  a  mere  voluntary  ii;rant  on  the  part  of 
Louis,  and  tlictjMore  not  le;fally  binding  on  his 
successors.     Vii;iirs  c*)ntiuued  in  this  situation 
until  ihebtii  of  Aui,Mist,  lS-2!),  when  the  Kin:^,fmd- 
ing  that  t\\c  administration  of  M.  Mariiguac, 
Iliou^h  warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
Crovvn,  was  not  prepared  entirolv  to  annihilate 
the  liberties  of  tlie  people,  suddenly  dismissed 
them  and  aopointed  in  their  stead  an  administra- 
tion  hearlea  by  Prince  Poli;jnac,  and  composed 
entirely  of  men  of  lUtra-Koyahst  principles,  most 


of  whom  were  also  personally  obnoxious  to  the 
JN  ation.  This  occurred  during  the  recess  ofthe 
Chambj'rs;  and  from  Aufrnst  until  March  the 
contest  was  ciarried  on  between  the  Liberal  Press 
and  the  Government;  the  latter  supplying  by 
prf)sccutions  their  deficiency  in  aifrument.  Iij 
March  the  Chambers  assembled,  and  the  House 
of  Deputies  immediately  voted  an  address  en- 
treatin;[T  the  Kinjr  to  dismiss  his  ministers;  tlio 
King  returned  an  angry  reply,and  dissolved  the 
Chambers,  tfew  elections  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chambei*s  summoned  for  llic  l?d  of  Aii'zust. 
In  the  mean  tunc  the  expedition  against  Algiers 
was  undertaken,  in  the  hope  of  diverting  the 
riiindsoflho  peoplt   Cvnru  their  causes  of  com- 

Sl»uut  at  liome;  but  the  manceuvre  was  too  cvi- 
ent  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  Liberal 
press,  and  accordin^rly  pro  lured  no  ofTcct.  On 
the  yth  of  May  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  mmistry  was  given  by  the  retirement 
of  IMf-vssrs.  Cfialtrol  and  Courvoisier,  tlie  only 
moilcraie  members  of  it,  aud  the  appointment 
of  M.  de  Peyronnet,the  most  unpopular  member 
of  Iho  most  unpopular  adminisf  ration  which  Ir.id 
been  iu  office  since  the  llestoration.   Up  to  this 
time  no  serious  apprehensions  of  open  attack 
upon  the  Cliarferhad  b.  en  aopivlionded;  the  ti- 
mid and  vacillatingcharacter  of  Prince  Polignae 
rendered  it  tolbrably  certein  that  he  itrould  take 
no  step  which  would  place  him  in  too  great  dan- 
ger, but  the  case  ^yas  now  widely  difierent;  Pcv- 
ronnct  was  known  to  be  a  man  totally  destitu  te  "of 
principle,  but  posse^sinij  both  talent  and  intrepi- 
dity, and  his  accession  to  power  gave  the  coun- 
try every  thin^  to  fear  forthcwelfereof  tlic  peo- 
ple. Cop.tr.iry,  howevpr,{:i  expectation,  he  affect- 
ed a  tone  of  moderatiou,  and  spoke  of  warm  at 
tachment  to  the  Charter,  and  enmity  only  to  its 
abuses.    In  the  mean  iImc  tli"  elections  j)ioi  eed- 
ed,  and  it  soon  became  evident,  that  notwith- 
standing all  tbe  arts  resorted  to  by  ministers,  in 
the  destitution  of  Libera!  pretexts,  and  other  simi- 
lar measures,  the  mauority  against  them  would  l>c 
^rrcatcr  in  the  new  Chamber  than  in  the  old.  Stil  I 
nothinif  indicated  the  approach  of  a  political  con- 
vulsion; the  contest  appeared  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional one  between  the  Ministry  and  the  Oppo- 
sition; ar,d  every  one  v,as  waitin;^  in  perfect 
tranquillity  the  meeting  of  Uie  Chambers,  when 
the  fatalbfow  was  struck.   On  the  2iid  and  -23(1 
of  July,  the  usual  letters  sununoning  the  mem- 
bers to  meet  on  the  3d  of  Au:;ust  were  circulated 
in  the  ordinary  manner;  on  Sunday  the  25th  were 
siijec  1  at  St.  Cloud  by  (he  King  and  his  seven  Mi- 
nisters, three  Ordonnauces,  which  while  they 
pretended  to  adhere  lo  the  forms  ofthe  Charter. 
\vhic'i  gave  the  King  power  to  direct  by  ordon- 
nauce  the  mode  in  which  the  laws  should  be 
executed,  virtually  abrogated  all  its  most  impor- 
tan'  provisiiwis.    The  first  of  these  Ordonnauces 
abolished  the  liberty  of  tlie  press;  tlie  second 
dissolve;!  the  Chamber,  which  had  not  yet  assem- 
bled; and  the  third  altered  the  law  of  ele«;ti6n  in 
such  a  manner  as  almost  to  throw  the  nomina- 
tion ofthe  members  into  the  bauds  of  the  Minis- 
try.  These  Ordonnanccs  appeared  in  the  **Mo 
niteur"  of  Monday  mornintj,  and  some  time  ne- 
cessarily elapsed  before  they  were  generally 
known.    As  the  fatal  intelligence  gradually 
spread,  anxiou'^  ffrmips  were  seen  ri'^semhled  iii 
the  Palais  lloyal  diacusiiug  the  probable  i-osuUs 
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4)S  the  nmrani;  gioom  and  cleipoiidcncy  ap- 
peared the  most  prevalent  features  in  their  as- 
pect, and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening, 
when  the  mechanics  ha4  left  work,  and  learnt 

vrhnt  had  been  done,  tliat  any  thing  like  a  tu- 
multuous assembly  took  place.  I  am  infonned 
that  about  ten  o'clock  in  tne  evening  the  gardens 
of  the  Palais  Royal  were  filled  with  citizens 
murmuring  imprecations  on  the  Ministry,  but 
wholly  anarmed;  and  that  in  an  attempt  mnde  by 
the  gdns  d'armei  tr'  to  compel  them  to  nisporse,tl«e 
jieoole  had  the  advantage,  and  remained  m  the 
^rdens  until  the  nsnal  hoar  of  retiring,  when 
uicy  proceeded  in  groups  through  the  Kue  de 
Kivoli  and  the  Hue  Neuve  des  Capuaines,  hoot- 
ing as  they  passed  the  raidences  of  the  various 
Mmistcrs,  but  not  attempting  violence.  This 
ooimnoliou  was,  however,  quite  local;  1  was  at 
one  of  the  theatres  in  the  evening, and  on  my  re- 
t'lrn  Jionic  }iad  to  t  raverse  the  greater  part  of  the 
PCurUiern  Boulevards^ where  1  found  everything 
as  tranquil  as  usiia]»  Daring  the  day  a  meeting 
<>f  (he  principal  Journalists  had  taken  place,  in 
which  u  spirited  remonstrance  was  agreed  to, 
-and  it  was  resolved  to  publish  the  papenas  asaal 
t!u!  next  morning  notwithstanding  tlie  pro- 
tiibitiuus — a  resolution  which  received  the  judi- 
cial sanction  of  M.  de  Belleyme,  President  or  one 
<if  the  Tribunals.  In  the  Tnoniing  of  the  27th, 
iiowcvcr,  the  presses  were  forcibly  seized  by  the 
!A»lice,  as  well  as  all  the  c«mies  printed  which 
could  be  found,  and  all  paoUc  reading  rourns 
and  coifce-houses  were  threatened  with  the  se- 
verest penalties  if  they  retained  a  copy  of  tho'ob- 
iioxious  publications.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  "Figaro,"  a  paper  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  the  force  ana  brilliancy 
C^f  its  sar(  iisnis — us  a  spcciinrn  of  its  style  1 
quote  one  passage  from  the  suppressed  number: 
— ^''Tbe  government  of  Algiers  promised,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  subsidy,  to  allow  our  ships  the 
froe  navigation  of  tiie  seas.  The  Ministers  of 
the  King  of  France  agreed,  on  sufficient  secari- 
ty  boiijn-  ;^i\  on,  to  allow  the  Press  the  privilc^rc 
of  tliiukiug  and  publishing  withtrecdoin.  In  con- 
tempt of  the  treaty,  the  Pirates  of  A  Igicrs  seized 
vrssc'ls  w  hicli  liud  submitted  to  pay  the  subsidy; 
iu  contempt  of  thelaws,  the  ministers  of  thcKing 
destroy  the  presses  of  journals  which  havcgiven 
the  rt'(:uircd  security.  20  days  were  suflScient 
to  overthrow  the  eoverument  of  Algiers."  The 
efi^t  of  writing  m  tiiis  description  on  the  minds 
of  th(^  French  people  is  incredible.  The  morn- 
ing of  the27th,however,pas8ed  quietly;  the  pub- 
lic buildings  were  open  as  usual;  great  agitation 
])rcvailcJ  (  u  tlie  Lxchange,  but  nothing  gave 
signs  of  more  than  a  momentary  ebullition  of 
poi)ular  discontent.  I  heard  several  orators  de- 
claiming, in  the  course  of  the  morning,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Palais  Hoyal,  and  manv  revolu- 
tionary placards  were  distributed,  but  there  ap- 
pNeared  nothing  like  an  organized  system  of  re- 
sistance. About  four  in  the  afternoon  I  had  been 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  returamg  to 
tlx;  Kue  8t.  Ilonore  by  the  Rue  de  Coq,  I  found 
idl  the  shops  shut  and  the  streets  occupied  by 
troops  of  the  hne.  Forcing  my  way  to  the 
Place  du  Palais  Royal,  a  large  open  space  in 
front  of  the  principal  entrance,  I  found  a  strong 
body  of  mounted  genad'armesanwn  up  io  order 
nf  battle,  and  was  iofiHrmed  that  the  people  had  i 


assaSed  the  military  with  stones  and  hriclca,  and 

had,  conset|ucntly,  been  driven  out  of  the  Palais 
Hoyal  at  the  .point  of  the  bayonet,  and  were  at* 
tempting  to  make  head  against  the  soldiera  in  the* 

Rue  St,  Honore and  adjoining  streets.  Still  the 
people  appeared  entirely  unarmed,  except  with 
stones  and  bricks,  which  they  obtained  from  a 
heap  lyngatthe  corner  of  the  Palais  Royal  for  re- 
building the  wing  which  was  burutdown  sometime 
since.  From  time  to  time  the  mounted  gen»> 
d'arinerie  charged  the  people,  who  retreated  in 
coufusion,but  returned  to  their  old  posts  as  soon  as 
the  military  resumed  their  position.  Afew  rpnnds 
were  fired  but  did  not  appear  to  do  much  execu- 
tion; indeed,  1  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
on  this  dav  many  of  the  pieces  were  only  charged 
with  blank  cartridges.  It  was  not  till  after  <'ight 
o'clock,  when  daylight  had  ceased  to  betray  their 
operations,  that  any  thing  like  regular  prepara- 
tions for  resistance  were  made.  By  this  time 
every  quarter  ol  Paris  was  in  commotion,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  civil  war  was  inevita- 
ble. The  popvilur  party,  which  had  hitherto 
been  composed  wholly  of  the  lowest  orders,  was 
now  reinforced  by  numeroua  auxifiaries  from 
among  the  young  students  in  law  and  medicine, 
and  also  by'  the  several  members  of  the  old  Na- 
tional Guard,  some  of  whmn  appeared  in  tiieir 
ancient  uniform.  Under  their  direction,  all  the 
lamps  were  simultaneous! v  destroyed,  andUie 
fhvorite  Parisian  system  of  oarricadrng  was  com- 
mcuced.  All  the  armourers'  sliupswi  rc  broken 
into,  but  not  the  slightest  injury  or  depredation 
was  committed  on  any  species  of  nropert}-,  the 
weapons  only  wow  taken.  S(  vcm!  volleyswcre 
firea  by  the  soU^a  in  the  Kue  bu  ilonore,  and 
many  mdi«idnals  Idfled.  At  10  o'clock  I  per* 
ceived  the  horizon  brilliantly  illuminated  imme- 
diately over  the  Palais  Royal;  and  in  making  my 
way  across  theBueSt.  Honore,  and  by  a  circuit- 
ous course  to  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  1  percciv- 
od  that  the  l^ht  proceedjsd  from  the  conflagration 
ot  the  CuardHouse,  near  the  Exchange,  of  which 
the  i)eople  had  gained  possession,  after  disarming 
tlie  whole  Corps  de  Garde,  and  appropriating 
their  arms  to  their  own  use.  This  was  the  first 
decided  advantage  gained  by  the  people,  and 
tended  greatly  to  raise  and  confirm  their  cour- 
age. Cm  crossing  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
I  perceived  that  considerable  skirmishing  had 
taken  place}  some  of  the  trees  had  been  pulled 
down,  and  a  bonfire  was  blazing  in  tiie  road,  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  grouj)  of  the  peo[)le. 
Lower  down  the  Boulevanis,  in  the  direction  of 
Prince  Polignac'8  house,  and  just  visible  by  the 
light  reflected  on  their  arms,  uppearpd  a  strong 
b(xly  of  troops,  guarding  the  approaches  to  that 
(quarter.  T  have  since  learned,  that  at  the  very 
time  of  wliicli  I  am  speaking,  all  the  ministers 
were  assembled  at  dmner  at  Prince  Polignac'a 
Hotel,  the  entrance  to  which  was  ttronigly  forti- 
fied by  artillery  inside  the  gates;  fortunately  for 
tbcsn,  this  fact  was  not  publicly  known,  or  there 
is  little  doubt  that  an  attack,  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted, would  have  been  instantly  made,  and  the 
whole  party  would  inevitable  have  been  sacrific- 
ed. Every  carriage  which  passed  in  the  direction 
occupied  by  the  people  was  stopped,  and  search 
made  for  the  obnoxious  Ministers,  but  no  vio- 
lence was  olTered  to  any  one.  In  the  course  of 
tiiii  day,  the  Liberal  Peputiet  who  happened  to 
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Jbcin  Paris  asscmblcil  at  the  Louse  of  M.  Lafitte, 
tod  agreed  on  a  declaratiuu,  protesting  a<'ainst 
the  Ordonnancefl,  and  annoiincinfj  ihcir  drtcr- 
inination  to  exercise  tlin  f  iiuMioiis  ivitli  wliich 
they  had  been  legally  iuveslod,  uidoss  prevented 
by  Force.  Durinff  the  nisht,  both  parties  were 
acti\'('ly  employed  in  reinTorcinir  their  stren<fth; 
additioual  troops  marched  into  Paris,  consisting 
of  Lancers,  Clueseurs,  and  troops  of  tne  line,  oc- 
cupy in  the  fttronj^est  positions  m  the  nci;rhhor- 
^loodoflhe  Tuilcncs  and  the  Louvre;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  people  busied  themselves  in 
procuring  arms  frorr)  nil  miartcrs.  Ilavinff  ob- 
tained possession  of  die  jMuseum  of  Artiuery, 
fliey  armed  themselves  with  every  thing  it  con- 
tained— not  evon  the  sword  of  C'harlernaf^e  was 
left  behind.  Ou  Wednesday,  the  SSth,  the  bat- 
tle may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  earnest. 
£arly  in  (ho  mea  ning  I  traversed  the  Fanhnnrt^s 
of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  and  found  the  people 
everywhere  prepared  toresistto  the  last;  the  m- 
hahitanls  had  armed  themselves  with  pavini^ 
tttoues  and  missiles  of  every  dcscription,witli  which 
they  seriously  annoyed  the  troops  as  they  enter- 
C4I,  particularly  from  the  Port  ot.  Denis,  avImc?! 
was  the  scene  of  the  most  obstinate  conllicts 
throughout  the  day.  On  approaching  the  place 
du  Palais  Royal,  I  found  every  thing  nearly  in 
the  same  situation  as  on  tiic  preceding  nightj  the 
troops  were  more  numerous,  but  their  position 
was  the  same;  one  j>iece  of  oivlnanrc  commanded 
the  Hue  Kichciicu,  and  otiiers  were  stationed  in 
the  neighboibood  so  as  to  be  brought  into  Activi- 
ty at  a  moment's  notice.  The  lower  5)art  of  the 
line  tit.  Hunorc  was  entirely  occupied  by  tlic 
people,  and  occasional  shots  only  were  inter* 
chnngeJ.  Finding  every  ihini:  comparatively 
ouiet  in  that  quaricr,I  proceeded  through  tlie  Rue 
]lichelieu,ana  the  Rue  Neuvedes  Petits  Champs, 
towards  the  Place  des  Vit^toires,  in  which  I 
found  a  numerous  body  of  the  peopl^.  headed  by 
several  of  the  National  Guard  in  thetrmll  uniform 
— they  formed  on  one  side  of  the  snuare,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  perceived  a  body  ot  t\i6  mounted 
Gens-d'armerie  advancing  down  the  Kne  Nenvc 
des  Petits  rhm.ps,  snpporteJ  by  part  of  the 
and  53d  regiments  of  the  line,  and  a  small  party 
of  Chasseurs.  The  people  waved  their  hands  to 
them  as  they  a(I\  anced,  a  sah:t;ition  \',  !iicli  the 
soldiei-s  appeared  to  retui  n,  and  ou  tlieir  ai  rival 
at  the  Place  des  Victoires,  the  Chasseurs  took  up 

■a  positi!)n  as  if  to  defend  the  h.i;i!<.  :<:id  llie  troops 
of  the  line  fell  in  uith  the  r^atiou^  Guard  and  the 
pe.'.plc.   Supposing  that  the  nrhole  body  had 

joioed  tlie  jjopiil-.tr  cause,  I  was  procccdnig  in 
another  direction,  when,  after  tbc  lapse  of  some 
minutes,  I  heard  a  rapra  firing  in  the  c;uarter  I 
liadicft.  I  returned  towards  the  PI  k  *^  des  Vic- 
toires, and  found  tliat  the  people  were  entirely 
dispersed,  and  the  troops  formed  in  line  were 
firing  down  tlic  Hue  N<mivc  de=  Petits  Champs 
uuon  every  one  that  camt  in  sight.  This  piece 
or  treachery  cost  the  ])e()plo  a  number  of  lives, 
and  was  worthy  of  the  Genci-al  ("Marmont)  by 
whom  it  was  directed.  It  appears  that  the  royal 
troops  then  proceeded  down  the  Rue  Montmar- 
tre  firing  in  the  same  manner,  but  mu(^h  riulinr- 
rassed  by  the  missiles  which  wore  showered  upon 
them  from  the  bouses,  until  they  were  stoppeaby 
the  bai  ri(  ade  opposite  the  Passu:re  du  Saumon, 
frhich  was  theiirst  coastructed  in  Paris,  lathe 


mean  time  I  proceeded  towards  the  other  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  and  advancing::  ahmg  the  Quay  of 
the  Louvre,  wliich  was  oce'Miierl  hy  the  royal 
troops,  arrived  at  the  Pont  Neu*".  In  this  neigh- 
borhood I  perceived  that  the  content  was  racing 
with  the  greatest  violence,  f  iVni  nd  that  at  a  very 
early  hour  the  people  h.ul  g.;ined  po-'ic-^r-ion  of 
nearly  all  the  detached  C(  rps  de  "Garde,  bv 
which  means  they  were  part  ally  supplied  with 
arms,  and  had  hoisted  the  tri-color  on  the  towers 
of  iVotre  Dame;  tliey  had  then  marched  upon  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  lar^e 
body  of  Gens-d'arriseric,  li^rse  and  foot:  here  the 
insurgents  attempted  a  parley,  but  those  who  ad- 
vanced for  that  pui*p<^  were  (ired  on  by  the 
G(>ns-d'armcric;  goaded  to  ftiry  by  tiiis  wanton 
cruelty,  the  people,  though  more  tlian  half  un- 
armed, rushed  on  the  bavonets,  and  succeeded 
in  i)ultin;j  tiic  enemy  to  Ai'^ht  and  hoisting  th 
national  colors  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  This  tri- 
umph, however,  was  but  of  short  continuance; 
in  about  half  an  hour,  a  delachiu  iit  of  tlie  Garde 
lloyal  was  seen  marching  towards  the  Place  do 
Greve,  and  formed- in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  ViUe; 
a  sharp  fire  was  kept  up  OQ  both  sides,  and  ano- 
ther body  of  the  people  having  advanced  by  the 
Pont  Notre  Dame  and  attacked  the  royal  troops 
in  flank,  they  w  ore  obliged  to  take  lli-ht  :>fier 
considerable  loss;  and  the  victory  appeared  se- 
cure, when  nearly  two  thousand  men,  composed 
of  the  Gcn--d'armerie,  t!)e  Garde  lloyal,  the 
Swiss  troops,  and  the  troops  of  the  line,  support- 
ed by  a  squadron  of  Cuirassiers  and  four  pieces, 
of  cannon,  advanced  to  the  att-.;.k,  and  -.irier  a 
murderous  fusiladc,  succeeded  in  re^zaining  pos- 
session of  the  Hotelde  ViUc;  ttie  people,  however, 
were  not  disrourageJ,  numerous  ItDilics  poured 
in  from  every  quarter,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  the  contested  post  was  thrice  taken  and  re- 
taken. At  tlie  time  I  passed  the  bridge,  the  royr 
al  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  Place  de  Grere, 
and  of  aU  the  avenues  leading  to  it  in  the  direction 
of  the  river;  the  firing  was  inccs.saiit,  and  t!ie 
carnage  immense,  tU&  troops  of  the  line  however 
appeared  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from 
taking  any  part  in  it,  cordontingthemsclves  ^vith 
forming  a  hnc  across  the  bridge,  so  as  to  prevent 
access  from  that'  quarter,  and  leaving  to  tlie 
Garde  Royal  the  ofTice of  butclicnng  their  f( 'dow 
citizens,  which  Uiey  did  without  lemorse. — 
Leaving  the  scene  of  this  coijflict,  1  proceeded 
along  tno  quay  until  I  reached  the  IMorgue, 
wlach  I  entered,  and  beheld  a  spectacle  of  hor- 
ror which  I  never  shall  forget.  In  the  midst  of 
battle  men  fall  unregarded;  amidst  the  univer- 
sal excitement  of  conflict,  liunilreds  may  fail 
without  exciting  even  a  passing  f^\<j,h  from  those 
by  tlieir  side;  hut  here  it  was  nidelv  diiFercnt— 
all  «vas  trauquil  and  still ;  eleven  bodies  stripped, 
and  laid  out  on  boards,  rmained  to  await  the  re- 
cognition of  tlieir  friends;  they  vr  cre  citi/.ens,  they 
had  i)erished  in  the  conflict  which  I  still  heard 
roaring  around  me;  their  wounds  were  various; 
one  was  a  woman,  apparently  in  tiie  seventh  or 
eightl)  month  of  nor  pregnancy ;  a  b:dl  had  en- 
tered her  left  eye  and  penetrated  to  the  braili; 
another  was  a  child,  about  ten  years  old,  that  had 
l)ccn  transfixed  with  a  lance.  Among  tiiose 
whom  curiosity  had  assembled  around  the  ghast- 
ly group,  1  ol)served  a  young  man  about  seven- 
teen QT  eig^tcea^  whom  Salvator  would  ktya 
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chosen  M  m  model  for  a  young  bandit  Never 
did  1  see  a  countenance  in  whic  h  beauty  and  fe- 
rocity were  so  singularly  blendid  :  he  had  round 
him  a  girdle,  in  which  were  two  pistols  and  a 
large  semicircular  hanger;  in  liis  hand  he  had  a 
broad  two-edged  knite,  ttie  blade  ol  which  glit- 
tered in  the  sunbeams:  he  entered  ha8ti^,0Mt 
one  look  of  unutterable  expression  on  the  corpses, 
as  It  to  whet  his  fur^',  and  rushed  out  with  a  yell 
of  defiance  in  the  direction  of  the  Greve,  where 
the  fight  was  then  raging  the  fiercest.  Shortly 
alter  quitting  ttie  Morgue,  I  found  my  arm  seiz- 
ed by  a  man  in  what  appeared  ut  first  a  hostile 
manner,  but  in  lookini;  nt  his  face  I  perceived  it 
w'ajj  only  tlie  excitement  of  strong  agitation ;  he 
asked  me  whether  there  was  much  fighting  in 
the  direction  whence  I  was  coming?  ftoldliim 
that  all  was  quiet  there,  and  he  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Morgue.  After  advandngafew  paces, 
cnriosity  induced  me  to  retrace  my  stens  and 
fijlow  him;  1  had  scarcely  reached  the  door  of 
liu;  Morgue,  when  I  saw  him  stagger  out  and 
fall  senseless  on  the  stone  before  the  door ;  among 
the  victims  he  had  recognized  his  only  brother  ! 
C-rossing  the  river  in  the  direction  of  the  Rues 
St.  Jacques  and  La  II;iri>e,  I  found  the  people 
engaged  in  preparing  barricades.  Sic.  hut  per- 
fectly tranquil.  I  then  returned  along  tlieouays, 
and  crossing;  tho  Point  Neuf,  arrived  at  the  Plaice 
du  Palais  Koyai  at)out  five  o'clock.  Here  the 
face  of  atTairs  were  materiaUy  altered :  all  the 
troops  who  in  the  morning  o<'cnj)ied  the  square, 
had  retired  into  the  adjoining  houses  on  the  left 
aide,  while  the  people  were  still  masters  of  those 
on  tlie  right,  the  centre  of  the  square  presented 
u  ticene  of  the  most  perfect  tranquillity,  while 
from  the  upper  windows  of  the  houses  a  constant 
fire  was  kept  u])  bet»vcen  the  t»vo  parties ;  every 
!>hot  was  fired  with  a  deliberate  aim  at  some  ex- 
posed object,  and  the  effect  of  this  desultory,  but 
munlcrotis  fire  contrasted  strangely  with  the  un- 
remitting vollcvs  which  I  had  just  witnessed  in 
the  Place  de  Greve — the  one  had  all  the  excite- 
ment and  heart  stirring  etfect  of  a  struggle  for 
life  and  liberty,  tlif  other  appeared  a  mere  spe- 
cies of  human  fowling,  all  the  horrors  of  butche- 
ry, witliout  a  redcftnuig  spark  of  enthusiasm  to 
t4irow  a  lustre  over  tlie  scene.  This  continued 
until  dark.  During  the  day  contests  had  also 
been  going  on  in  various  parts  of  Paris,  in  all  of 
them  the  pcoj^e  had  been  victorious ;  the  pupils 
of  tiie  Eode  F(4ytechnique  distinguished  tbem- 
soltofi  in  every  quarter  by  their  cool  and  deter- 
mined bravery.  The  warmest  engagements,  in 
addition  to  those  which  I  have  mentioned,  were 
— 1st.  Tn  the  Knc  St.  Antoine,  where  1000  of  the 
(;rarde  Royale  kept  up  a  murderous  fire  on  tlie 
inhabitants,  which  was  answered  by  missiles  of 
vrcry  description,  until  tlie  troops  were  called 
ofl'lo  a3sist  in  the  attack  of  the  Place  de  Greve. 
2d.  On  and  near  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  where  the 
comhal;  continued  until  ci^'lit  o'clock  at  night. 
'M.  In  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  where  the  officer  com- 
manding the  Garde  Royal  was  killed ;  and  4th, 
on  the  quays  opposite  tlie  I.^nivro,  whence  the 
citizens,  protected  by  the  portico  of  tiic  Institute, 
were  enM>led  to  gall  the  Swiss  guards  occupying 
the  Louvro  with  a  constant  and  harrassing  fire, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  i>osition  of  the  royal 
froopa,  supported  by  a  piece  of  artillery  com- 
manning  the  Pont  det  Aiti  and  playing  curectly 


on  the  paeiila.  l%e  columns  and  walls  of  the 

Institute  are  completely  pierced  with  bails.  Dur- 
ing Wednesday  night  the  troops  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  were  called  in, 
and  the  whole  royal  force  was  concentrated  in 
the  Louvre,  the  Place  du  Carousel,  and  the  Tuil- 
eries,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  body  of 
Swiss  which  occupietl  a  house  at  the  comer  of 
the  Kue  Rohan  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  another 
party  in  the  hotel,  near  the  comer  the  Place 
du  Palais  Royal,  and  thn«e  who  were  in  the  Swiss 
barracks  in  the  Rue  de  liabylooe.  In  the  course 
of  the  night  the  people  had  so  comi^tely  barri* 
caded  every  street  in  Paris  as  to  render  them 
quite  impassable,  and  able  to  sustain  a  siege  if 
requisite :  the  fifth  and  fifty-third  regiments  of 
the  line,  that  had  from  tVie  first  been  unwilling 
to  fight  against  their  fellow-citizens,  had  openly 
joinnl  the  people ;  and  on  tlie  morning  of  Tliurs* 
day  the  29th,  the  national  colours  floated  upon 
every  public  edifice  in  Paris,  except  those  which 
I  have  just  mentioned  :  the  word  "royale"  was 
effaced  from  the  theatres,  and  every  shop  bear- 
ing the  royal  arms  had  caretuUy  etfaced  the  ob- 
noxious emblem.  Yet  so  blind  were  the  Minis- 
ters to  their  real  situation,  that  even  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  when  Monsieurs  Lafitte,  Gerard, 
and  Ca^imir  Perier,  ventured  through  the  fire  to 
the  Tuileries,  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  the  commaudcr-in-chiei", 
and  proposed  to  him  to  guarantee  the  imme- 
diate cessation  of  all  tumult  if  the  Ordon nances 
were  revoked  and  the  Chambers  assembled  as 
usual.  Prince  Polignac  retused  even  to  enter 
into  nego<;iation  wi4i  the  Deputies  on  any  terms 
but  those  of  unconditional  submission  on  the  part 
of  the  rebels,  as  he  was  pleased  tn  term  the  peo- 
ple. Up  to  this  time  there  appears  to  have  nrcn 
no  idea  of  a  change  of  dynasty,  a  return  to  the 
charter  was  all  that  was  askc^;  but  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  when  it  was  become  evident  that 
the  King  would  continue  blind  to  his  own  inte- 
rests, it  became  necessary'  to  take  some  decided 
step;  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard 
was  the  first  object,  and-  the  venerable  General 
Lafayette,  ever  foremost  in  the  cause  of  rational 
liberty,  immediately  accepted  the  command,  and 
establishing  his  head  quarters  at  tlio  Hotel  de 
Ville,  issora  his  first  proclamation,  while  both 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  were  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  royal  troops.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing about  thirty  soldiers,  who  I  have  mentioned 
as  t)eing  stationed  in  a  hotel  near  the  comer  of 
the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  were  besieged  by  a 
numerous  body  of  the  peopte ;  my  window  over- 
looked the  balcony,  or  rather  open  platform,  on 
which  they  were  defending  themselves,  and  their 
resistance  was  indeed  a  gallant  one,  and  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  For  tw(t  hours  they  continual 
to  keep  up  a  cool  and  deliberate  fire  on  their  as- 
sailants, who  were  irom  their  inferiority  of  sitiia* 
tion,  not  able  to  return  it  with  any  thing  like 
equal  etfect ;  but  it  seemed  tliat  every  man  among 
the  people  who  fell  was  replaced  by  three,  until, 
by  (lint  of  sutiei'ior  nimiboi-s,  tlicy  succeeded  in 
forcing  tlie  doors,  and  the  soldiers  were  forced 
to  snrrender.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  they 
were  only  disarmed  and  retained  as  prisoners. 
During  the  attack,  one  of  the  national  part^'  was 
brought  into  the  house  in  wliich  I  was,  with  his 
leg  shattered  by  ^  ball;  the  nohie  |iellow  ap- 
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pMred  wholly  to  disregard  the  wotind,  and 

though  unable  to  stand,  could  hardly  be  prevail- 
ed on  to  desist  from  making  the  attempt  to  rejoin 
hit  comrades ;  his  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  llie 
fear  that  bis  mother  should  hear  of  his  danger. — 
While  we  were  attempting  to  bandage  the  wound 
until  a  surgeon  could  be  foond,  another  of  the 
citizens  came  in  also  seeking  a  surgeon  forsome 
one  else;  he  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
wounded  man  tiban  exclaiming,  **  man  fMrOf"  he 
seized  his  hand  and  hurst  into  tears  ;  the  other 
instantly  snatched  away  his  band  replying,  lea 
larmes  sont  indignes  de  notra  canse,  ta  n'es  pas 
l)Iei«sp,  rctoiirne  an  combat  et  reviens  me  voir 
apr^s  la  victoire."   This  true  hero  is,  1  am  hap- 

Sto  aav,  ddng  wdl,  and  will  not  even  lose  his 
J.  Aoout  the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Ra?usa 
hm  issued  a  manuscript  proclamation  ofierioff  a 
suspension  of  arms;  a  common  mechanic,  who 
bad  it  in  his  hand,spaton  the  name  of  Marmont ; 
an  English  gentleman  by  my  side,  wishins  to  pos- 
sess the  paper  as  a  relic  of  the  day,  and  seeing 
f  lic  man  m  the  lowest  state  of  poverty,  offered  to 
bay  it  of  him ;  the  man  instantly  ^ve  it  him, 
but  refiised  the  smallest  compensiAion,  saying, 
*  C'est  ^  vous,  Monsieur,  mais  nous  no  combat- 
tons  pas  pour  I'argent."  Did  my  space  permit, 
I  coiud  multiply  instances  of  noble  heroism,  and 
almost  romantic  disinterestedness,  which  fell  un- 
der my  own  observation,  to  an  incredible  extent. 
While  these  erents  were  going  on,  the  Loavre 
was  invested  by  the  neople.  Although  not  pre- 
sent at  this  assault,  i  am  able  to  give  a  correct 
account  of  it  from  the  relation  of  a  gentleman 
whose  window  faced  fhc  principal  point  of  attack. 
The  Swiss  guards  were  stationed  on  the  upper 
•tory  of  tiie  ouUding,  occupying  the  whole  or  its 
immense  length  and  protccteo  by  the  columns 
wliich  are  between  tne  windows;  there  were 
about  three  soldien  at  each  window;  from  five 
in  tbe  morning  they  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of 
mtnketry  upon  such  of  the  people  as  came  with- 
in reach,  particnlarly  those  employed  in  con- 
stnictitiir  tne  barricades  of  the  Rue  dcs  Poulets; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  returned  the  fire 
fnm  the  windows  of  the  surrounding  bouses  and 
from  the  portico  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain 
i'Auxcrois,  but  without  much  effect ;  not  many 
of  the  Swiss  feSL  One  little  fellow,  apparently 
about  fifteen,  Ivad  ensconced  himself  behind  a 
projecting  angle  of  the  church,  where  his  com- 
radles  stippUed  him  with  guns  ready  loadcxl  as 
fast  as  he  discharjjcd  his  piece,  which  he  did  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  taking  a  deliberate  aim 
each  time;  whenerer  he  saw  that  bis  shot  had 
taken  eflTect,  he  put  down  his  gun  and  clapped 
liis  hands  in  exultation,  then  resumed  his  occu- 
pation. One  of  Hie  National  Ouard  who  was 
near  him,  assured  me  that  this  boy  had,  in  a  very 
few  hours,  discharged  upwards  of  three  hundred 
cartridges.  This  species  of  firing  continued  until 
a  (juartcr  before  eleven,  when  two  men  from  the 
Rue  des  Puule^s  rushed  thi-ough  the  ilre  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaininff  tbe  shelter  of  the  dwarf  wall 
which  surroundlroe  enclosed  court  of  the  Lou- 
vre, without  rasfauning  any  injury  except  one 
slight  wound  in  the  thigh;  foor  others  rapidly 
followed,  and  one  of  them  succeeded  in  planting 
a  tri-coloured  flag  on  the  exterior  raiiiujirs.  This 
was  received  wnh  a  sbout  of  exultatioo  from 
tbe  peoplesod  a  general  rdle^  of  jnusketiyfrooi 


the  Swiss.  In  a  fewnibutes  some  hundred 

pie  had  made  their  way  to  the  gate  of  the  Lou- 
vre, where  they  stood  the  fire  of  the  garrison  un- 
til a  qmrler  before  twelve,  when  they  forced  an 
entrance,  and  after  a  short  but  decisive  strug- 
gle, succeeded  in  lepulsing  the  Swiss,  the  majo- 
rity of  whom  escaped  by  the  northern  and  west- 
ern ^tes,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Tuileries.  The 
boy,  whom  1  have  before  mentiwied.  was  the  first 
who  entered  the  gate,  but  was  completely  pierc- 
ed .  through  with  balls ;  he  was  carried  to  the 
church  of  St.  Germain,  and  thence  to  the  Hotel 
Diea,  wfaera  1  believe  he  still  survives.  On  tak« 
ing  possession  of  the  Museum,  the  greatest  care 
was  UUcen  to  preserve  every  thing  from  injury ; 
the  pictare  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  was 
torn  in  fragments,  but  no  other  was  touched. — 
From  tbe  Louvre  the  national  army  proceeded 
atonoe  to  tbe  Tuileries,  which  being  invested  on 
every  side  made  but  a  feeble  resistance:  a  short 
but  murderous  conflict  took  place  on  the  Pont 
Royale,  in  which  the  people  completely  routed 
the  guards,  and  immediately  forced  tbe  gates  of 
the  palace.  A  young  pupU  of  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  aged  sixteen,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  at  the  attack  of  the  Louvre,  rushed  into 
tiie  'J  uiieries  and  ascended  to  the  dome  witii  a 
flag  in  his  hand ;  he  had  hazdly  sliengtb  to  plant 
the  national  colours  in  their  proper  position  when, 
overcome  with  the  Ii>s9  of  blood  from  las  nume- 
rous wounds,  he  fell  dead  on  the  platform.  His 
body  was  immediately  placed  on  the  royal  couch, 
where  it  remained  covered  with  crape  until 
claimed  by  his  family.  Every  picture  and  bust 
of  Charles  X.  was  instantly  destroyed,  but  those 
of  Louis  XVin.  the  author  of  the  Charter,  were 
respected ;  the  people  only  covered  his  largest 
bust  with  a  veil  of  black  crape.  Every  one  had 
unrestrained  access  to  the  Palace,  and  not  a  sin- 
gle aiticle  of  value  was  purloined,  the  clothes 
and  ornaments  of  the  Duchesi  d'Angoulemo 
were  thrown  contemptuously  out  of  the  window, 
and  one  of  her  white  satin  petticoats  soon  figured 
as  a  part  of  a  tri-coloured  flag  on  the  garden 
gate.  Every  thin^  in  tlxe  apartments  of  tbe 
Duchess  de  Berri  was  scrupulously  respected; 
so  minute  were  the  shades  of  discretion  which 
appeared  to  regulate  the  movements  of  this  self- 
guided  populace  at  tbe  moment  of  their  wildest 
enthusiasm  ! — The  occupation  of  the  Tuileries 
by  the  i)eople  was  facilitated  by  a  circumstance 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
known.  Durinrr  the  early  part  of  the  morning, 
the  Tuileries  gardens,  the  Rue  de  Kivoh,  and 
the  Place  Vendome  were  occufMed  by  a  very 
stron^T  body  of  the  Royal  troops,  supported, 
by  several  pieces  of  ordnance.  Between  ten 
and  eleven,  the  cannon  were  brought  into  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command 
all  tbe  approaches  in  the  direction  of  tlie  Place 
du  Carousal,  and  the  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in 
the  gardens  and  across  the  Rue  de  Rivofi  in 
fitjhtiug  order.  A  little  after  eleven,  two  Com- 
missioners, in  court  dresses,  arrived  at  <he  Plaoe 
Vendome,  and  informed  the  troops  that  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  bad  been  agreed  to  by  Uie  Duke 
of  Ragusa ;  the  intelligence  was  received  witb  a 
imivcrsal  shout  of  joy  ;  all  the  knapsacks  were 
instantly  taken  otf,  tlie  arms  piled  in  the  garden, 
and  preparations  made  for  relieving  themselves 
I  from  the  state  of  almfostitervat^ui  in  wbiuBli  tb^ 
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had  been  for  many  hours.  Numbers  of  the. peo- 
ple approached  the  gardens,  and  shook  hands 
witb  mt  toldiers  through  the  raalinfi;  the  latter 
seated  tJiemsclvcs  roimd  hw^e  cauldrons  con- 
♦aiwing  joints  of  meat  and  other  provisions^  and 
•  were  thinking  of  DotlMBir  less  than  hostilities, 
when  a  terrific  sliout,  or  rather  yell,  was  heard  in 
tlie  direction  of  the  palace,  and  inspired  a  univer- 
sal panic.  The  soldiers  precipitately  rose,  left 
their  acarccly-tasted  victuals,  and  retreated,  in 
many  instances,  without  even  stopping  to 
their  arms  and  KnapsackB.  l^e  none  which  had 
thus  alarmcfl  fhrin  was  the  cry  of  the  people, 
who,  having  gained  tiie  Ii0uvre,werc  rushing  on 
to  the  attfl^  of  the  Tnileries  by  the  Place  du 
Carousiel.  Had  these  troops  not  been  thtis  thrown 
off  their  guard  by  the  absurd  conduct  of  the 
Dnke  of  Ra^nsa  m  proolaiining  a  suspension  of 
hit'^tilitic-'  luMore  he  was  aware  whether  it  would 
be  acceded  to  by  the  other  party,  a  dread!  ul  car- 
nage must  have  tak«ft  fdace  from  the  number  of 
pieces  of  ordnance  which  were  ready  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  advancing  people.  In- 
deed the  Dnke  of  Ra^usa  appears  to  have  acted 
tlimrifrhout  in  a  manner  displaying  either  the 

greatest  want  of  generalslupu^or  a  most  culpably 
lind  secnrityin  m6  magic  effects  which  the  very 
si;^lit  of  a  royal  amy  was  to  produce  on  an  un- 
disciplined mob;  for  he  constantly  marched  his 
troops  into  flie  narrowest  streets,  where  neither 
cavalry,  artillery,  or  discipline,  could  he  of  any 
to  him,  and  where  tiie  people  entrenched 
behind  the  impassable  barricades,  and  on  the 
tops  of  houses,  could  annihilate  liis  men  almost 
at  pleasure.  As  soon  as  the  U'uilehcs  were  taken, 
the  Gardcs-dn-Cerps,  who  were  quartered  at 
tlieir  hotel  on  tlie  Quai  cFOrsay,  surrendered 
their  arms,  and,  with  the  remains  of  the  (<arde- 
Boyale,  and  the  Lancers,  retreated  through  the 
Champs  Elysees,  taking  the  road  to  St.  Clond. 
where  the  royal  family  still  rcmaiiteU.   In  the 
mean  time,  the  Swiss  barracks  in  the  Rue  de 
Babylone  were  invested  by  a  rnnrierons  body  of 
the  people,  commanded  by  one  ul'  the  Ecule  Po- 
lytechmque.    The  I4ational  troops  being  weU 
provided  willi  anus  from  the  various  ('orps-dt-- 
Garde,  which  they  had  taken,  and  ivith  amuuini- 
tion  from  the  powder  mannihctory  called  Les 
Deux  Moulins,  were  enabled  to  sustain  an  equal 
part  in  the  tremendous  fusilade  which  ensued : 
the  number  of  people  that  fell  was  immense. — 
The  Swiss,  protected  by  larire  matrcsses,  suf- 
fered much  less;  and  the  success  of  tlie  attack 
appeared  for  a  moment  doiibtftil,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  fire  the  ^-ate  :  this  was  instantly  ac- 
complished, and  the  garrison  precipitately  lied, 
pursued  by  the  balls  of  the  people.   There  was 
not  a  sioffle  enemy  remaining  within  the  bar- 
riers of  Paris,  except  the  handful  of  Swiss  in- 
trenched in  the  hoijse  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
Kohan.    These  men  continued  Id  fire  on  the 
people,  defending  tlicmaelves  with  tiie  united  en- 
ergy of  hate  and  despair.  About  six  o'clock,  the 
people  forced  llieir  i-iitrancc*  throu^'h  the  fire, 
and  all  who  remained  ahve  of  the  Swiss  were 
sacrificed  to  a  just  revenge.    Throughout  the 
oontest,  the  Swiss  and  Gens-d'armerie,  together 
with  the  third  Regiment  of  the  Garde-Koyale, 
appear  to  have  been  alone  willing  to  fire  on  the 
people ;  the  troops  of  tlie  line  gladly  seized  the 
iirsl  opportunity  of  joinuig  thie  oajUonal  cause.  J 


may  mention,  that  in  passing  a  few  days  after- 
wards round  the  city ,  I  observed  that  most  of  the 
stations  of  Gens-d'armerie,  at  the  external  b«i^ 
riers,  had  been  completely  gutted  with  fire,  par- 
ticularly at  the  barriers  of  La  Villette  and  Des 
Martyrs ;  but  as  I  do  not  hear  of  any  affairs  ef 
great  importance  having  taken  place  tliere,  I 
apprehend  that  the  -destruction  of  the  stations 
was  adopted  merely  as  a  matter  of  precaution  \o 
prevent  their  being  re-occupied.    The  \  ictory 
was  now  complete:  three  days  had  suthced  to 
render  Pftris  free,  and  in  the  evening  of  tiie  third 
day  every  thing  was  as  tranquil  as  before  the 
commencement  of  disturbances.  The  barricades 
were  carefully  guarded,  and  eveiy  facilitj^  afford- 
ed to  passengers;  Ii<:hts  were  placed  along  the 
front  of  every  house  to  supidy  the  place  of  lamps; 
70,000  men  or  the  lowest  class  were  in  arms  aboat 
the  city:  not  a  sinifle  outra^'e  to  person  or  pro* 
pcrty  of  any  description  has  been  heard  of,  ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  one  man,  who  being  de> 
tected  in  secret iiux  some  valuable  projicrtv,  was 
instantly  shot  by  his  comrades  in  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse;  and  the  most  tiinid  female  might  have 
traversed  Paris  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  the 
most  perfect  security.   A  young  pupil  of  ttie 
Ecole  Polytechniqiic  was  placed  in  flie  apart- 
ments of  the  Tuileries  to  guard  the  property 
during  Uie  night;  his  guard  consisted  of  twelve 
men,  all  mechanics,  who  appeared  in  the  greatest 
state  of  pecuniary  distress;  the  articles  oT  value, 
wliich  lay  scattered  aroimd  them,  were  far  more 
than  snfiicient  to  have  made  them  rieh  for  fife ; 
there  was  nothing  tO  prevent  their  takin^r  Iheui. 
and  detection  was  jmpoBsibie.   The  young  chief 
admitted  to  me,  that  he  felt  for  a  moment  a  little 
uneasy  at  his  situation,  but  an  idea  of  personal 
interest  never  seems  to  have  crowed  the  minds 
of  the  brave  fellows:  they  passed  the  night  in 
talking  of  what  had  been  done,  and  in  tlie  morn- 
ing returned  tranouilly  each  to  his  usual  em- 
ployment, as  if  notriing  had  happened.   Here  it 
tlio  marked  feature  of  the  Revolution, — a  popu- 
lace, unaided,  unguided,  unofBcered,  by  the 
mere  force  of  moral  and  physical  courage,  in 
(liree  days  achieve  for  themselves  (he  posst;5>>ion 
of  absolute  power;  the  first  and  only  ^^Ipbey 
make  of  that  power  is  to  divest  themsel^^^it, 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  most  (lualificd  to  wield 
it  for  the  true  interests  of  their  country.  This 
circumstance  it  is  which,  as  T  have  before  ob- 
served, makes  tliis  Kevolution  stand  alonc  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  and  aiford  a  lesson  both  to 
Kin  ITS  and  People  which  never  can  be  mistaken 
or  fortrotlen.    On  Friday  the  ^Oth  of  July,  the 
Deputies  having  again  assembled  at  the  house  of 
M.  Xafitte,  resolved  to  offer  to  the  Dnke  of  Or- 
leans the  title  of  T.ieutenant-General  of  the 
Kingdom,  a  title  which  (as  Francis  II.  told  tlie 
Duke  of  Guise,  when  he  pressed  him  to  bestow 
it  on  him  at  Amhoise,)  conveys  the  real  monar- 
chy of  France:  a  deputation  was  accordiQ<;Iy 
sent  to  the  Duke  at  ^lellilly,  and  in  the  evening 
he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  accepted  the  office,  on 
which  Generals  Lafayette  and  Gerard,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Government,  resigned 
the  reifins  of  authority  into  his  hands,  the  former 
only  retaining  the  command  of  tiie  National 
Guard.  During  the  day,  the  King  sent  to  Ge- 
neral Lafayette,  stating  that  lie  had  revoked  the 
Ordouoances,  aoud  discharged  his  Ministry ;  bu^ 
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it  was  too  late,  and  no  notice  was  taken'  of  the 
communication.  On  the  same  night,  after  au 
ineflTcctiial  af  tempt  to  induce  his  troops  to  march 
against  Paris,  the  King  retreated  from  St.  (.'loud 
to  Trianon,  and  thence  to  Rambonillet.  On  Sa- 
turday the  3l8t,  a  small  body  of  Parisians,  head- 
ed bv  some  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  defeated 
the  Lancers  who  were  left  at  St.  Cloud,  and  took 
possession  of  the  Chateau.  On  Sunday  1  was 
there  and  found  every  thing  quiet.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  the  neighbourinff  towns  and  villages 
hobted  the  tn-cmoured  nag,  and  sent  in  their 
submission  to  tlie  Lieutenaat-General.  On  Mon- 
day, Paris  exlubitedno  ngni  of  what  had  pass- 
ed; the  shops  were  open,  as  usual;  the  barri- 
cades were  destroyed,  and  the  streets  repair- 
ed; the  carpenter  had  betaken  himself  to  his 
chisel,  the  mason  to  his  mallet,  and  the  blark- 
smith  to  his  forge ;  and  hut  for  tiie  flags  which 
wared  around  us,  and  the  graves  of  rae  noble 
Tictims  who  had  fallen  for  their  country's  liber- 
ty, the  events  of  the  preceding  week  might  have 
passed  for  a  dream.  On  Tuesday  the  3d  of  Au- 
^st,  the  day  orisrinally  appointed  for  the  ptir- 
pose,  the  Chambers  met,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
General  communicated  to  them  a  letter  from 
Charles  X.  in  which  both  himself  and  the  Dau- 
phin renounced  all  claims  to  the  throne  in  favor 
of  the  little  Duke  de  Bordeaux ;  this  letter  was 
deposited  in  the  archieves  of  the  House,  and  the 
Chambers  proceeded  to  the  deliberative  business 
ofthc  session.  By  another  letter,  the  King  nomi- 
nated the  Duke  of  Orleans  Lieutenant-General, 
vjand  demanded  to  be  safely  conducted  to  some 
port  whence  he  might  leave  France,  and  applied 
for  money  for  tlie  purpose.  Tl)us  did  this  un- 
happy monarch,  by  the  futile  weakness  of  his 
concessions  in  adrersity,  forfeit  ena  the  slight 
tribute  of  respect  which  firmness  and  dignity 
might  have  extorted  from  those  whom  his  former 
coadnot  had  forbidden  to  esteem  him.  On  tlie 
cvcninji;  of  the  3d,  finding  that  a  lar<;o  body  of 
I'arisians  were  preparing  to  march  upon  Kam- 
bouillet,  in  consequence  of  the  haughty,  yet  va- 
<  illatinfj  manner  in  which  he  had  received  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  attend  liirn  to  tlic 
coast,  the  ex-King  hastily  surrenderrd  rlie  crown 
Jewels,  whicfi  he  had  endeavoured  to  retain 
in  his  possession,  and  started  with  a  guard  of 
12(H)  men,  for  Cherbourg,  where  he  eint 
On  Wednesday  night  the  Opera  re-opened,  and 
a  scene  of  more  brilliant  entliusiasm  it  never 
was  my  lot  to  witness ;  the  opera  performed  was, 
**  La  l\Iuetto  di  Portici,"  a  piece  abounding  in 
allusions  applicable  to  the  recent  events ;  each 
of  these  was  eagerly  seized ;  and  in  the  scene  in 
which  1h(!  rebellion  breaks  out,  the  Marseilloise 
Hymn  was  loudly  called  for,  and  performed  by 
the  wliole  strength  of  the  companv.  Many  years 
had  elapsed  since  those  sounds  had  been  heard  in 
a  French  theatre,  and  no  description  can  con- 
rey  an  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
were  received.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece 
(which  very  prudently  %vas  made  to  terminate 
at  the  end  of  the  4th  -ju^t,)  Nourrit,  in  the  full 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  sang  Cassimir 
Delavitjne's  new  song,  called  "  La  Marchie  Pa- 
risienne.  The  elfoct  ef  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  it  was  sung,  was  increased  by  the  re- 
collcctiQa  that  the  singer  had  been  foremost  in 
the  rank!  of  the  patrioto  who  had  acfaiefed  the 


victory  he  was  celebrating,  while  the  gracefully 
modest  manner  in  which  he  refused  a  crown  ot 
laurel  presented  to  him,  placing  it  instead  on  the 
tri-coloured  standard  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  • 
raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  to  a  height 
of  which  we  phlegmatic  English  hive  no  idea. — 
The  remainder  of  the  week  was  occupied  by  the 
Chambers  in  making  some  alterations  and  modi-  ' 
fications  of  the  Charter,  which  being  completed, 
it  was  otTered  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the 
title  of  "  King  of  the  French."  On  Monday 
the  10th  of  August,  the  new  King  swore  to  the 
re-modelled  Charter,  and  ascended  the  throne 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  under  tlie 
title  of  Louis  Philip  I.  A  ministry  composed  of 
tlie  most  talented  among  tlie  Liberals  was  im- 
mediately appointed,  and  erery  post  bringing  the 
adhesion  of  the  dilf'rrent  towns  of  France  to  the 
new  Sovereign,  nothing  but  tlie  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Foreign  powers  (which  will,  of 
course,  immediately  take  place)  seems  wanting 
to  the  tirmness  and  integrity  of  the  new  dynasty. 
Amid  all  the  results  of  the  Revolution,  there  is 
but  one  on  which  I  look  with  sorrow:  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  legitimacy  of  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux  hasheen  attacked  in  several  of  the  pa- 
pers;— thus  to  wound  the  feclinirs  of  a  woman 
who,  like  tlie  Duclic&s  de  lierri,  possessed  in  pros- 
perity the  love  of  every  one  who  knew  her,  and 
carries, witli  her  into  adversily  the  sympathy  and 
esteem  of  jUi  classes,  is  as  unmanly  as  it  is  use- 
less :  the  story  is  not  true,  and  if  it  were,  it  is  of 
no  consefjuence  ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans  holds  the 
throne  wiUi  a  better  title  than  the  illegitimacy 
of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  The  late  King  staked 
his  crown  against  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
he  lost  it  fairly,  and  the  nation  having  won  it,  not 
usurped  it,  have  exercised  their  paramount  right 
of  bestowing  it  on  whom  they  pleased.  This  tl«i 

{) resent  King  knows,  and  is  proud  to  acknow- 
edge  that  the  "choice of  the  people,'* not  **di* 
viub  right,"  is  the  motto  of  his  oiaoem. 

Written  for  the  Saturday  ETcning  Posts 
THE  BEAU'S  STRATAGEM. 

What  is  beauty?  what  an  eye  ' 

or  azure  or  of  eiran  dye; 

What  is  a  bosom,  wild  aod  wsnSt' 

A  rotiy  lip,  an  anirel  form. 

Wh;U  is  a  soft  and  snowy  skio 

Without  a  generooa  800!  vithiMj 

A  dispositioB  awcct— a  vind 

With  soft  humanity  combined? 

By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Muscovites,*' 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  the  men  and  women  never 
saw  each  other  till  they  were  joined  beyond  the 
power  of  parting.  It  may  be  suspected  that  by 
this  custom  many  unsuitable  matches  were  pro^* 
duced,  and  many  tempen  associated  that  were 
not  qualified  to  give  pleasure  to  each  other.**— 
The  observation  of  this  celebrated  writer  is  jast, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  are  not 
evils  as  great,  and  eoneeqnenoes  as  lasting,  re> 
suiting  from  the  manner  of  marriage  in  our  coun- 
try. Perhaps  those  evils  are  more  poignant  in 
proportion  to  the  re6ttement  a^d  delicaey  of  the 
mind  in  our  own  country,  for  the  Mnaeovitee 
were  a  rude  and  hardy  race,  whose  fancy  rang- 
ed but  in  one  direct  line,  and  whose  laboriooe 
Qttifofiirlife  g«ve  little  ithnaliia  to  taHe  farther 
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than  the  animal  natare  excited  it.  I  have  often 
thought  that  aa  marriage  is  tlic  errand  cHmacic- 
ric  of  man's  existence,  thai  he  should  pause  be- 
fore b«  lUtliM  into  the  vortex,  and  weigh  every 
circumstance  with  deliberate  circumspection. — 
A«  these  remarks  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  one 
who  atande  Ihoaghtletsly  on  the  briiik  of  matri- 
nooy,  I  shall  be  a  little  more  minuhk  There 
are  a  thousand  evils  to  be  avoided,  among  which, 
perhaps,  the  worst  is  the  union  of  tempera  and 
dispositions  which  are  discordant  in  their  natvre. 
Marriage  is  sought  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and 
is  more  or  less  happy  in  proportion  to  the  purity 
of  the  motiTe;  for  it  ia  evident  to  all  that  there 
ia  but  one  thing  which  can  make  it  completely 
happy,  and  that  ia  the  grand  aweetener  of  life 
called  love. 

Of  all  who  fly  to  matrimony ^here  are  none, 
perhaps,  dooiMd  to  be  so  superlatively  wretch- 
ed as  two  classes  of  men  which  I  shall  men- 
tion. The  first  class  includes  the  avari<yous, 
who  change  matrimony  into  a  matter  of  money, 
and,  calculating  only  on  lands  and  tenements, 
take  their  poor  deluded  wives  to  their  bed  and 
board,  who  dream  of  raptures  they  are  never  to 
know,  and  of  happiness  which  can  never  be  con- 
summated. They  who  were  little  below  angels 
before,  and  expected  to  be  such  after  marriage, 
■omi  aink  below  wives,  and  life  is  spent  in  quar- 
rels, complaints,  and  repining.  The  second 
class  includes  those  who.  Laving  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  one  beloved,  have  married  another 
through  spite  and  vexation.  Many  have  spent 
their  lives  in  wretchedness  from  this  cause,  and 
are  more  to  be  pitied  than  those  of  the  former 
class.  Some  many  for  heira  to  disappoint  their 
relations;  some  marry  to  get  rid  of  company; 
some  marry  to  be  like  others;  and  some  only 
beeaoBe  they  are  tired  of  life.  All  thw  ia  done 
without  due  deliberation,  and  without  one  thought 
of  future  happiness.  Hence  we  hear  the  world 
filled  with  so  many  complaints  of  misery  that  we 
are  ready  to  believe  the  Oreek  epigrammatist, 
when  he  declared  that  the  married  life  had  but 
two  happy  days,  which  were  the  first  and  the 
laat.  Marriage,  however,  like  many  other  bless- 
iogs,ia  aoaoeptible  of  being  the  greateat  happiness 
or  the  most  enduring  and  acute  agony.  Speak- 
ing comparatively,  it  is  either  a  heaven  or  hell, 
altogether  owing  to  its  constituent  principles. 

I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  better  if 
every  man  would  study  the  taste,  disposition, 
habits,  ihclinatfons,  and,  indeed,  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  female  whom  he  has  singled 
out  to  be  the  partner  of  his  life.  Norsliould  ho 
be  hasty  in  doing  this,  for  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
a  very  difBeult  matter  to  diaeover  the  dbpoaition 
of  the  woman  who  loves  and  is  studious  to  please 
the  scrutinizer.  She  who  frowns  the  whole  day 
and  frets  the  whole  night,  at  home  with  her  fa- 
mily, will  look  as  smiling  as  sunny  aeaa*  and  be 
as  playful  as  the  lamb  in  the  presence  of  her 
lover.  She  who,  in  solitude,  could  squeeze  the 
dog  to  death  in  shutting  the  door,  merely  for 
amusement,  will  melt  into  tears  at  the  sight  of 
»  dying  fly  when  the  adored  one  ia  preseot.-r 


Such  is  the  nature  of  woman  when  she  is  aolici 

tous  to  p!ca?e.  Not  more  diversified  is  the  cut 
and  texture  of  her  garments,  and  not  more  vari- 
able the  colonrs.of  the  same  than  the  ahadea  in 
her  disposition  and  character.  But  there  are 
many  stratagems  which,  if  ingeniously  managed, 
(and  they  most  be  80  or  she  will  diacovor  them) 
will  expose  her  real  charaeter,  or  at  least  lay 
open  her  motives  of  action. 

In  looking  over  my  note  book,  the  other  day» 
wbteh  I  kept  in  Philadelphia,  I  noticed  a  IHtle 
circumstance,  which  will  illustrate  what  I  have 
said,  and  which  I  put  down  at  the  time  it  was 
related  to  me  by  the  hero  of  the  action.  I  eball 
enlarge  upon  the  few  particulars  noted  downiK 
my  book,  and  give  it  to  the  render  as  it  was 
|[iven  to  me.  If  there  should  be  found  any  thing 
improbable  ha  the  story,  he  need  not  impute  to 
mc  the  sin  of  HanniUal,  the  Carthagenian  gene^ 
ral,  as  I  give  the  story  only  to  illustrate  and  cor- 
roborate the  above,  and  as  an  example  for  others 
to  work  upon. 

Dick  Fothergill  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was,  by  the  bye,  a  very  clever  fellow;  but 
that  ia  no  compliment  to  Philadelphia,  for  ehe 
had  many  of  the  same  kidney,  and  many  pretty 
girls  in  the  bargain.  I  knew  Dick  well,  and 
therefore  I  am  qualified  to  give  his  character  to 
the  life.  He  was  a  wild  and  reckless  fellow, 
that  acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  bis 
errors  were  almost  always  those  of  love.  A 
pretty  woman  could  noi  look  him  in  the  face 
without  melting  his  heart  to  tenderness.  With 
all  his  faults,  Dick  never  stooped  to  a  base  ao- 
tion;  and  hence,  though  wild  and  reckless,  he 
was  universally  admired.  Moreover,  Dick  was 
what  might  be  called  an  universal  genius,  and 
genius  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be 
admired  and  courted.  He  had  received  e 
liberal  education,  and  was  not  only  a  scholar, 
but  a  poet,  a  painter,  and  a  musician.  He  could 
turn  his  hand  to  the  arts,  and,  in  short,  was 
not  only  calculated  to  shine  in  both  acience  and 
art,  but  in  any  thing.  Generous  to  a  fault,  be 
seldom  lost  a  friend  but  made  many.  The  pret* 
ty,  aflable,  and  polite  girls  of  Philadelphia  wove 
absolutely  enraptured  with  him ;  and  indeed  it  is 
not  strange,  for  be  a  lady  ever  so  illiterate  her- 
self, she  will  always  choose  a  man  of  talents  in 
preference  to  one  who  has  no  other  reeommen- 
dation  than  a  baby  face.  Dick  used  to  say  that 
women  love  talent  in  men  and  men  love  beauty 
m  womoo;  aadt  that  to  reach  a  man'a  vam- 
ty,  you  muatflatter  bis  talents;  and,  to  touch 
the  same  in  woman,  flatter  her  beauty.  Dick 
was  half  right,  according  to  my  own  observa- 
tion of  human  natare. 

After  a  variety  of  interesting  amours,  among 
which  was  one  in  which  Dick  made  love  to  a 
married  lady  in  the  theatre,  went  home  with  ber, 
was  introduced  to  her  husband,  and  kicked  out 
of  the  house;  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  mar- 
riage, and  settling  himself  for  life.  Dick  al- 
ways believed  in  Ae  old  adage,  that  a  reformed 
rake  made  the  best  husband.  Consequently,  to 
make  a  doggrel  rhyme*  he  aaw  Mias  Louisa  Lit- 
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ttolM  at  a  ban.  at  iHn  Wathinfim  "ftalt.  aa4 

loved  her  at  the  first  sight.  They  both  seemed 
hj  nature  formed  to  attract  each  other.  Both 
wera  tall,  elegant  tigures,  mad  ebe  was  superla- 
tively beautiTul  in  the  face,  having  that  Grecian 
caat  of  features  which  is  so  universally  admired, 
and  having  also  those  other  admired  requisites 
of  an  azure  eye,  a  roey  cheek,  and  a  delieioaa 
red  lip.  Dick  loved  her  to  distraction,  and  with- 
out stopping  to  think  of  consequences,  or  en- 
^tiire  who  she  wap,  intended  to  solicit  her  hand 
and  plunge  into  matrimony  the  next  week,  head 
and  heels,  until  a  friend  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve, 
and  gave  the  word  "  halt."  Dick  had  do  no- 
tion of  tbie;  hot  did,  hwwem*  bait  for  a  aeaaon. 
He  discovered  that  hflfSur  dulcinea  had  a  sister, 
and  that  they  lived  in  or  near  the  town  of  Read- 
ing. This  ivas  enough  for  Dick; it  was  so  apro- 
pos for  a  gig.and  eleigb  ride.  A  way  he  went, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  to  see  her,  and  every  time 
he  loved  her  the  more.  She  was  so  amiable,  be 
•aid,  ao  kind  and  conciliating,  and  withall  ao  ac- 
complished. She  loved  to  talk  of  Alaiaadar'a 
conquests  and  Caisar's  victories;  of  Anacreon*s 
poetry,  and  Newton's  philosophy  of  the  hea- 
vena.  In  abort,  Dick  was  up  to  hie  neck  in  love, 
and  nothing  prevented  \um  from  popping  the 
question  but  some  unaccountable  stories,  which 
were  afloat,  conearainf  the  cbarnhig  Loviea. 

It  was  whieparad  into  Dlek'a  ear  that  Miea 
Louisa  possessed  a  most  ungovernable  temper, 
and  that  she  had  been  known  to  throw  a  knife 
across  the  table  at  bar  aiiter'a  bead.  Another 
said  she  was  a  very  Nero  or  Caligula  in  woman's 
clothes;  that  she  was  cruel  and  oppressive  to  the 
poor,  that  aha  waa  ever  angry  with  her  friends 
and  domestics;  and,  finally,  that  she  was  scorn- 
ful and  proud.  To  all  this  Dick  deliberately  gave 
the  lie,  as  he  said  he  had  seen  hor  in  every  situ- 
ation, atdeha  wai  alike  amiable  and  always 
smiling.  Shakspeare  says  a  man  may  smile,  and 
amile,  and  be  a  villain,  and  I  say  a  woman  may 
do  the  eame.  Dick  said  he  had  never  seen  the 
fair  Louisa  angry  but  once,  and  then  because  her 
sister  would  not  pick  up  her  fan  and  bring  it  to 
her  ae  she  bade  her.  And,  said  Dick,  1  do  not 
blame  her;  for  the  ugly  eieter  ie  none  too  good 
to  wait  upon  the  pretty  one.  Her  sister's  name 
was  Clara,  who  was  considered  amiable  by  all, 
though  naluie  had  not  lavished  so  much  beauty 
upon  her  as  upon  Louita.  She  wottldbave  been 
considered  handsome,  though  not  a  perfect 
beauty,  bad  she  not  been  continually  contrasted 
with  the  all-charming  and  beautiful  Loaiea.— 
Louisa  was  a  coquette,  and  a  Q/>mplete  Protout: 
she  could  change  and  be  any  thing  for  a  time. — 
Clara,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  the  same 
amiable  and  affectionate  crcaturei  Loaiea  had 
had  many  good  offers  and  rejected  them  as  be- 
neath her.  Clara  had  never  bad  but  one,  which 
waa  broken  off*  by  the  intorferaneo  of  her  rister, 
bacaosa  he  was  a  tradesman.  Louisa,  how- 
ever, loved  Dick,  (how  could  she  do  otherwise?) 


Louisa  wntasf;  Claim  wai  MWlrioai. 

Beauty  is  a  dangerous  possession,  especially 
when  the  possessor  knows  she  poasessea  it.  It 
baa  mado  many  a  fool  before  Loviea..  Tat» 
in  othor  raipaeta.  It  ia  the  most  to  bo  ikaairad, 

and  is  more  charming  than  any  thing  in  nature. 

Well,  to  proceed.  Dick  heard  so  many  cor- 
roborationa  of  the  above  charges  againat  the  fair 

Louisa  that  he  determined  to  postpone  matri- 
mony, and  fall  upon  some  stratagem  by  which 
he  might  dtecover  if  all  those  tales  were  tnie.-^ 
Being  naturally  of  a  good  disposition,  he  desired, 
above  all  other  considerations,  to  meet  with  a 
lady  possessing  the  same  good  quality.  The 
plan  which  be  concerted  waa  thie:  Having  a  par- 
^1  of  old  trinkets,  which  he  bought  at  auction, 
and  having  it  in  bis  power  to  procure  more,  he 
determined  to  set  out  from  Philadelphia,  as  a 
pedlar,  with  his  pack  on  hie  back.  But  to  dio» 
guise  himself  was  the  next  question.  He  went 
mto  a  cellar  and  bought  some  old  clothes,  which 
were  a  world  too  wide  for  him,  but  well  adapt- 
ed lo  the  case.  His  hair,  which  was  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  ivas  covered  by  a  wig  of  the  black- 
est dye,  his  eyebrows  colored  black,  his  face 
painted  of  a  sallow  hue,  added  to  which,  a  bugo 
pair  of  whiskers,  completed  the  pedlar,  and  com- 
pletely disguised  the  lover.     *  ,  ' 

Thtie  accoutred  he  moved  off,  on  a  cold  day 
in  December,  with  the  view  of  reaching  his  mis* 
tress,  either  on  that  day  or  the  ne.xt,  just  at 
nightfall,  that  the  deception  might  be  the  more 
favoured,  and  that  ho  might  Rnd  her  in  her  real 
character.  Within  a  mile  of  Re;iding  a  snow 
storm  overtook  him;  and,  putting  up  his  horse 
and  adjusting  hif>  pack  to  bie  back,  ho  walked  to 
the  reaidence  of  h<a  mistress.  As  he  approached 
the  mansion,  in  trembling  expectation,  the  fran- 
tic tones  of  a  female  voice  struck  his  ear,  who 
was  raving  at  a  servant  for  not  having  brought 
home  the  dress  which  the  mantua  maker  had 
promised  should  be  finished  the  next  day.— 
Through  the  window  be  behold  the  once  charm- 
ing Louisa  thrown  into  an  attitude  of  rago,  who 
at  length  seized  a  chair,  threw  it  at  the  servant, 
and  bade  him  never  to  come  in  her  preaance 
again.  Thai  waa  a  aevere  damper,  but  Dick, 
nevertheless,  determined  to  proceed. 

Approaching  the  door,  with  a  fluttering  heart, 
he  gave  three  loud  knocks,  and  in  a  moment  ail 
was  still.  At  length  Clara,  opening  the  door, 
asked,  with  a  smile,  his  business,  and  invited  him 
in.  No  sooner  had  the  mock  pedlar  appeared 
in  the  sight  of  the  fair  Loniaa  than  ebe  acream^ 
ed  with  pretended  aflfright,  and  lavished  the  vilest 
invectives  on  her  sister  for  letting  in  every  vaga- 
bond that  came  by,  declaring  she  wanted  none 
of  hie  baubles,  and  ibat  bo  might  decamp  as  aoon 
as  he  pleased.  The  remonstraneae  of  the  gen- 
tie  Claia  only  raised  the  stotm^ttll  higher,  while 
Dick  eat  watehhig  that  once  lovely  nee  defor»> 
ed  with  anger.  It  was  snowing  very  fast,  and* 
Dick  made  a  move  to  stay  all  night,  which  Clara 


and  wished  to  secure  him.    Clara  was  generous,  >  readily  assented  to,  but  which  Louisa  opposed 
and  wiebad  bar  to  kavo  bkn.  Tharo  ia  but  one  '  with  violenca,  and  doclarad  be  ihould  not  oat*, 
more  dietiaetion  I  aball  draw  betwaan  the  two  [  drink,  or  ataap  in  that  bottia;  aba  would  havn 
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BO  TAgabonds  about  her.  The  wretcbednera  of 
Dick'a  appearance,  and  the  cruelly  of  her  aMter, 
brooght  teara  into  the  eyea  of  the  tender  heerted 

Clara.  He  gazed  upon  her  in  tears,  and  cast 
hia  evee  upon  the  once  loved  Louiaa.  He  won- 
dered wbeC  charm  had  wrought  thef  change. — 
Clara  now  appeared  the  more  beautiful  girl:  such 
,  is  the  winning  influence  of  a  kind  and  gentle  dia- 
position.  Dick  sat  in  hia  chair,  silently  observ- 
ing, while  Louisa  fretted  and  railed,  and  Clara 
pitied  the  condition  of  the  poor  pedlar. 

**  Tou  know,  aiater,**  said  Clara,  **  that  yon, 
like  aany  others,  will  melt  into  tears  orer  a  no- 
Tel  or  at  the  theatre,  and  yet  you  uill  not  pity 
and  relieve  the  really  distressed  (for  Dick  had 
told  a  piteous  tale)  when  you  have  it  m  your 
power.** 

This  was  enough  for  the  peevish  Louisa.  She 
raised  a  tempest  that  threatened  destruction  to 
Dick's  bead;  and  in  the  midst  he  moved  off,  mut- 
tering as  he  went — "  I  have  tried  her  and  found 
report  true ;  how  different  since  I  saw  her  at  the 
WaahingtonHall.'» 

These  words  went  to  the  soul  of  Lontsa.  The 
conviction  of  the  truth  flashed  upon  lier  mind  at 
once,  and  she  fell  silently  in  the  arojs  of  her  sis- 
ter. 

Dick  retired  to  muse  end  meditate  on  the 

amiable  Clara,  who  appeared  more  beautiful 
than  he  had  ever  seen  her.  Though  his  affec- 
tion fer  Louisa  could  not  at  once  be  obliterated, 
it  gradually  expired,  and  he  married  the  gentle 
Clara,  coiindeiit  that  if  she  would  be  kind  to 
bim  as  a  poor  pedlar,  hhe  would  be  more  so  as 
an  affectionate  husband.  And  the  result  proved 
true:  for  the  last  time  I  saw,  and  the  last  time  I 
heard  from  Dick,  he  was  still  happy  and  pros- 
perous. 

The  story  of  the  proud,  peevish,  and  cnie! 
Louisa,  may  be  soon  lold  as  well  as  anticipated. 
Though  not  naturally  of  &  bad  disposition,  she 
had  nurtured  and  cherished  it;  and  supposinv 
Jier  beauty  was  the  great  desidcratom  and  all 
sufficient,  she  had  relinquished  every  other  qua- 
lity. A  gentleman  of  a  mild  and  pacific  temper 
married  iior  without  studying  her  character,  and 
constant  bickering  and  misery  was  the  conse- 
qoenoe,  though  tie  strove  by  every  means  to 
avert  it,  and  to  conciliate  her  to  gentleness. — 
But  all  was  in  vain,  and  ho  at  last  plunged  into 
dissipation,  neglected  his  business,  and  left  her, 
with  two  children,  to  the  care  of  her  mother.-^ 
Dick  has  always  rejoiced  that  he  halted,  and 
looked  before  he  leaped  into  the  Charybdis  of 
matrimony. 

And  now  I  would  say  unto  the  girls,  cultivate 
a  good  disposition,  for  the  advantages  are  incal- 
•ulably  great.  If  you  have  a  bad  one,  struggle 
against  and  eonquer  it,  for  it  may  be  dene.  To 
toe  men  I  would  say,  plunge  not'  hastily  into 
natrimeny,  until  you  have  deliberately  consider- 
ed the  consequences,  and  studied  the  character, 
end  particularly  the  disposition,  of  the  woman 
of  your  choice.  A  woman  of  a  bad  disposition 
w.ill  render  you  miserable,  while  one  of  a  con- 
tnrf  iMUife  will  nake  life  glide  along  the  itifam 


of  years  with  calm  felicity,  and  oast  a  sunshine 
over  the  declining  evening  of  existence.  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  flrem  alee  observation,  (for, 
gentle  reader,  I  am  a  young  bachelor,)  that 
there  is  no  quality  in  woman  so  necessary  to  a 
happy  marruife  and  eentimied  aflbetion,  aa  a 
good  and  sweet  disposition.  Therefore,  gentle- 
men, remember  to  have  in  view  the  Beau's  Stra- 
tagem. MILFORD  BARD. 


FBMAIiB  GOURAGBAHDFOBTITUDS. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  emigration  to  this  coun- 
try, the  fcinairs  of  En^^land  were  well  educated, 
ana  had  a  higher  rank  m  the  scale  of  mind,  than 
at  any  previous  age  in  British  history.  This  had 
been  effected,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  long 
and  prusperous  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  axul 
her  high  reputation  for  taMitB  and  learDio^. — 
Fashion  has  often  the  same  control  over  the  mmd, 
as  over  ttie  dress  and  eauipage  of  a  i)eople.  It 
was  fashionable  during  tne  reign  of  this  extraor- 
dinary Queen,  to  think  women  as  capable  of  rca- 
sonintr  upon  public  affairs  as  men.  Our  mothers 
brougtit  something  of  the  spirit  with  them.  They 
knew  from  history  how  much  their  sex  hnd  nc 
m  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  clit-i6tiaui> 
;  and  here  wae  tbe  finest  field  to  prove  that 
ey  still  had  the  power  and  inclination.  Natu- 
rally generous  and  enthusiastic,  women  have  iq 
e  verv  age  been  attaebed  to  the  hero  and  the  saint ; 
and  have  followed  the  former  to  tlie  battle-field, 
to  bind  up  his  wounds,  and  to  sing  hia  praises  af- 
ter victorv;  and  tbe  latter  to  the  erois  and  tbe 
tomb.  The  wives  of  the  pilgrims  who  landed  at 
Plymouth,  discovered  more  than  Hpaitau  forti- 
tude in  braving  dangers  and  in  supporting  cala- 
mities.   Thoy  were  well  educate*!  woiiuni. 

Among  those  who  came  after  the  [ul^rims  to 
settle  in  the  provinoe  of  Massachusetts  bay,  were 
several  women  of  hinh  rank  and  superior  rclico- 
mcnt.  Lady  Arabella  Johnsou,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the  wives  of  the  gentlemen 
who  formed  the  board  of  magistrates,  were  high- 
bred dames:  as  well  as  tbe  wives  of  tbe  clergy, 
and  many  of  tbe  wivea  of  their  asseciatev.  8ome 
of  their  chirography  has  reacho<l  us.  It  resern- 
bles  the  easy,  flowing,  fashionable  baud  of  tko 
present  day,  while  tbe  writing  of  the  men  of  that 
day  is  diflicult  to  he  read.  \Ve  have  all  seen  (In; 
needle  ^vork  of  that  age  in  embroidered  armo- 
rials, and  genealogical  treea;  and  these  ancient 
records  boar  ample  t*.'sitiniony  to  the  industry, 
tulcnt,  and  skill  of  the  fair  who  wrought  them. 
They  shared  the  bftrdships  of  the  times.  Many 
u  lovely  daughter,  in  that  day,  who  had  boon 
brought  up  in  afflaence,  and  with  tenderness,  on 
her  marriage,  moved  from  her  home  and  paroBta 
to  some  new  settlement,  where  her  bridal  sere- 
nade was  tlic  bowlinx  of  the  boasts  of  prey,  as 
they  nietitly  roamed  me  desert. 

If  our  inotliers  had  a  share,  and  a  {jrcut  share 
they  had,  in  the  trials  of  those  days,  why  should 
they  not  be  remembered  In  the  fabtory  of  this 
new-born  empire  ?  I  conlcn  K  and  who  will  dt  ii> 
it,  that  it  required  more  courage  aiid  fortitude 
to  stay  Oil  the  skirts  of  tlie  foresCumiratected  by 
moat,  ditch,  or  stockade,  in  tho  half-btiilt  cabin, 
with  decrepitudo  and  infancy,  and  listeniug  to 
ovcry  itcp,  anxious  for  the  cuniiog  in  of  those 
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who  Lad  gone  forlh  in  soarch  of  the  fdSi  than  it 
did  to  fight  the  foe  when  he  was  met.  This  was 

more*  til. Ill  S;)artun  rortiiii  lo  ;  for  the  cncriy  sel- 
dom saw  Ibc  d\f  eUtug  ^viiurc  the  heroic  mother 
of  Sparta,  waited  to  tiear  the  fate  of  tier  hasbaod 

or  ciiil'ircn  ;  Ijut  ours  wore  in  constant  danger  of 

au  attiick  lVt);u  the  -a\  ajo?. 

Many  iiisjuuices  ol"  kMiialc  heroism,  which  oc- 
ctirro-i  (Jiirin;jr  the  early  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, are  reeonlcd,  nnJ  should  be  earefully 
acrvcd.  Ahioni;  the  nmsl  CDtisnictioiis  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Hamiali  Duston.  ef  Haverhill,  a  plea- 
sant village  sittiated  on  the  left  hajsk  ot'  th  >  \\<  r- 
rimack.  On  the  l;>th  INTarch,  Airs.  Dustun 
was  ma'Ie  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Indians.  She 
was  on  tliis  (lay  eonfincd  to  her  hed  by  siekno^s, 
attended  by  her  nurse,  INlary  >.iit'.  Seven  chil- 
drcn,  beside  s  a  female  intant  six  days  old,  were 
with  hor.  As  soon  as'  llie  alarm  wns  iriven,  her 
husbarjtl  sent  away  the  children  towards  the  gar- 
rison honse,  by  wliieli  time  the  iiiditins  were  so 
near,  that  (icspairirig  of  saving  tlie  oUiers  of  his 
family,  he  hastened  after  his  chil<iren  on  horse- 
'back.  This  eoiirsc  \v  as  a(U-!t,ed  by  his  wife.  She 
th.jii;:ht  it  was  idle  for  her  to  atlem])t  to  <>sc'ape. 
A  p»i!  ty  of  Indian^  followed  him,  but  the  lather 
kept  in  the  rear  of  lii*  children  and  often  firing 
on  his  pursuers,  lie  kept  them  back,  and  was  cn- 
able«!  to  reach  t'le  srarrison  with  his  children  in 
safefv.  'VUr.  Iii«iiari>  took  Mrs.  Duston  from  her 
bed  and  carried  her  oti,  with  the  nurse  and  infant; 
hut  Cn<lin!T;  the  Utile  one  becoming  troublesome, 
they  tiH;k  hrr  from  her  iriother's  arms  by  foret?, 
aad  dastiin^  her  against  the  tree,  ended  her  moans 
«nd  life  to/iether.  The  mother  had  followed  tlic 
Indians  until  this  moment  with  falterinjr  steps  and 
bitter  tears,  tiiinking  on  the  fate  of  herself,  her 
babe,  and  her  other  children.  After  this  horrid 
oui.r;ii:o,  <hc  u  (  [it  i.o  more;  tlie  agony  of  nature 
di'ank  t^e  tear-drop  ere  it  fell.  She  looked  to 
heaven  with  a  silent  prayer  for  snccowr,  and  fol- 
lowed the  infernal  /.n-ouj)  v.  ilhonl  a  v\  ()ril  of  cain- 

f>laiol.  ^  At  this  instant  the  high  resolve  ^vas 
brmed'in  her  mind,  and  swened  every  pulse  of 
her  heart.  They  travelled  on  some  distance ;  as 
she  tliought,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  but 
perhaps,  from  the  course  they  took,  about  scren- 
ty-five.  Tht'  river  had  probably  been  broken  up 
but  a  short  time,  and  tae  canoes  of  the  Indians 
were  above  the  upperfalls,  on  the  Merrimack, 
when  they  commenced  their  joiirnev  to  attack 
JlaverluU.  Above  tlicse  falls, on  an  island  in  the 
river,  the  Indians  had  a  wiqwam ;  and  in  getting 
tlK'ir  canoes  in  order,  ftnd  l>':  ro'.ving  ten  miles  up 
the  stream,  became  much  fatigued.  When  they 
reached  the  place  of  rest  thev  slept  soundly. — 
Mrs.  Duston  did  not  sleep,  ^fhe  nurse  and  an 
English  boy,  a  prisoner,  were  apprized  of  her  de- 
sifrn,  but  were  not  of  much  use  to  her  in  the  exe- 
cution of  it.  In  the  stillness  of  the  mVlit  she  arose 
and  went  out  of  the  wigwam  to  test  the  soundness 
and  socurity  of  sarage  sleep.  They  did  not  move 

—they  were  to  slec])  until  \hn  last  day.  She  re- 
tacned.  took  one  of  their  hatchets  and  despatched 
ten  of  mem  in  a  moment,  each  with  a  sinffle  blow. 
An  Indian  woman  who  v>  as  rising  when  she  struck 
bOTi  fled  with  her  probable  death  wound ;  and  an 
Indian  boy  was  designedly  spared,  for  me  area- 
gcr  of  blood  was  a  woman,  and  a  mother,  and 
could  not  deal  a  death  blow  upon  a  helpless  child. 
Sbi  twreyed  the  camage  grouiid  by  tlie  li^  of 
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the  fire  which  she  stirred  up  after  the  deed  was 
done,  and  catching  a  few  handfuls  of  roasted 
corn,  she  commcneed  her  joui  ney — ^but  on  n-- 
flecting  a  moment,  she  thouLdit  the  pco]>!e  of 
Haverhill  would  consider  her  t;de  as  the  ravmfjs 
of  madn(!ss  when  she  should  get  home,  if  ever 
that  time  might  come;  she  therefore  returned  and 
scalped  the  slain;  then  put  her  nuise  and  Ku^- 
lish  boy  into  the  cancx'.  and  with  herself  iht  v 
floated  down  to  the  falls,  when  she  lamled  auii 
took  to  the  wcx)ds,  keeping  the  river  in  sight, 
which  she  knew  must  direct  lier  on  her  way  borne. 
After  sutiering  incredible  hardships  by  hunger, 
cold,  and  fatigue,  she  reached  home,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  joy  of  I  le  r  h ;  i  shand,  childre  n  and  friends, 
riie  general  court  of  Massachusrtts  examine*! 
her  history  and  being  satisfied  of  the  trutli  of  it, 
took  her  trophies,  the  scalps,  and  gave  her  fifty 
jmunds.  The  pc<>ple  of  Boston  made  her  many 
presents.  All  classes  were  anxious  to  see  the 
iieroine;  p.ik'  as  one  of  the  writers  of  that  day 
says,  who  suw  her,  "  she  was  a  right  mo<lest  n  o 
man."  Has  Anacharsis  or  Mitford,  ih  then-  his- 
tories of  Greece,  any  thing  to  surpass  this  v.  ell 
authenticated  story Her  desoendauts  in  a  riglit 
line,  and  by  the  same  name,  arc  now  hving  where 
she  was  captnied. 


THE  WrFB. 

witrmv  IT  A  Toini«  i.aiit  or  avDsoM, ».  t. 

'Sht^nghtrviiU  iuwa  umnid  Um^^tkn  tH  aU  that  tki* 

poor  heart  can  ding  to.V 

I  COULD  have  stetnined  misfortune^t  tide. 

And  borne  the  rich  one's  saeer, 
Uavt'  hravcd  the  haughtj  gtanc*  of pite, 

Nor  sbed  a  siqgle  (ear ; 

Ironirt  hnvc  wnlFed  on  every  blnvr 

From  lifti's  full  quiver  liirown. 
While  I  mig  ht  gase  on  thw,  hmI  know 

I  sboaM  not  lie  ahni*. 

I  rntild— I  Ihinii,  T  cotiM  hnve  llRI0k*4 

£'en  for  a  time,  that  Uioa 
Upon  mf  Ming  Ako  badat  loaiknd 

With  IMB  of  love  1 


For  then  I  fhnnld  nt  lrr\«f  have  fell 
The  awect  hope  still  my  own 

To  win  that  teok— and  whilat  I  dwelt 
On«sitli,notbean  alone. 

But,  tlnia  to  ■C«',  from  day  to  dav. 
Tby  Mgbt'nJng  eye  and  cbtek. 


To  meet  thy  smile  of  I 

And  catch  the  feeble  tone 
Of  kindoesB,  ever  breathed  to  Ueaa, 

Aadlbel,rBbe«loM- 

TonmlctfqralNngliioeeii  Immt  decaf. 

And  yet  thy  hoix»9  prow  rtrnngf  r, 
As.  filled  with  heavea-ward  trust,! tiey  *^f. 


Must  break,  when  thou  art  ^ne~ 
It  muat  not  be,  we  may  not  part, 

leMltfMlllM 
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A  SCHOIiAR'S  DEATH-BED. 

[The  following!  short  but  molanchuly  narrative 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  perused  with  additional  iute- 
rest,  when  the  reader  is  a-ssured  tiiat  it  is  a  vact. 
Much  more  miidithave  boon  committed  to  press, 
bat  as  it  would  huv  o  related  chiefly  to  a  mad  de- 

▼otioa  tooldkMiy,  which  some  of  Mr.   

Few  posthumous  papers  abundantly  evidence,  it 
is  omitted,  lest  the  reader  slioiild  consider  the  de 
tails  as  Tomfluntic  or  ijnpri>:<  <  A:\  All  that  is 
worth  recordin£»  is  told:  aud  il  ib  iu)])ed,  that  some 
vuung  men  ot  powerful,  undisciplmed,  and  am- 
nitknu  ininds,  will  find  tlicir  account  in  an  atten- 
tive consideration  of  I  lie  fate  of  a  kindred  spirit. 
Jiene Jacit^  uui  ex  aliorum  crroribus  sibi  exein- 
plum  mmaiL\ 

Thinkino:,  one  morninfj,  that  I  had  gone 
through  the  whole  of  my  usuallcvee  of  home-pa- 
ticnts,  I  was  nreparing'to  go  out,  when  the  ser- 
vant ijiformcd  me  there  was  one  yet  to  bespoken 
Hith,  who,  he  thouf^lit,  must  have  be^n  asleep 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  f)r  he  should  not  have 
failed  to  summon  him  in  his  turn.  Direct- 
ing him  to  be  shewn  in  immediately,  1  retook 
;!iy  place  at  mv  desk.  The  servant  in  a  few  mo- 
ments ushered  in  a  young  man,  who  seemed  to 
have  scarce  strcn<^th  enough,  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  walking  stick,  to  tolti  r  to  ;■.  chair 
opposite  mc.  I  was  mucU  struck  with  bis  ap- 
pearance, which  was  that  of  one  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances. Ilis  clothes,  fhongh  n/M-fectly  clr  ati 
au^  neat,  were  faded  and  thrcaaburc;  aud  his 
coat  was  outtoned  up  to  hts  chin,  where  it  was 
joined  by  a  blacli  '^ilk  n(x;k-kcrchief.  in  sncli  a 
manner  as  to  lead  nm  to  suspect  the  absence  of  a 
shirt.  He  was  rather  below  than  nhove  the  ave- 
rage hoight,'tind  ^ci-itkmI  wiistcd  uhnost  to  a  sha- 
dow. There  was  an  air  of  superior  ease  and  po- 
liteness in  his  defneamrar,  and  an  expression 
;il>out  his  countenance,  sickly  and  salldw  though 
it  was.  «o  melancholy,  mild,  and  iutelligeut,  that 
I  cottld  not  helpriewinghiin  with  peculiar  inte- 
rest. 

I  was  afraid  my  friend,  1  should  have  misse<l 
you,"  said  T  in  a  kind  tone,  "  as  I  was  on  the 

Soint  of  going  out."  "  I  hoard  your  carriage 
rive  up  to  the  door,  doctor,  and  shall  not  detain 
yon  more  than  a  few  moments;  nay,  I  will  call 
to-morrow,  if  tlrat  would  be  more  convenient," 
he  replied  faintly,  suddenly  pressing  his  haiid  to 
his  fdde,  as  though  the  effort  of  sptvakiug  occa- 
sioned him  pain,  I  Jtssured  him  that  1  !  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  his  service,  and  begged  he 
would  proceed  at  once  to  state  the  nature  of  his 
complaint.  He  detailetl,  what  I  had  anticipatetl 
from  his  appearance,  all  the  symptoms  of  a  very 
adranced  stage  of  pulmonanr  <sonsumption.  1  le 
expressed  himself  ii:  viwy  select  and  forcible  lan- 

fuage;  and  once  or  twice,  when  at  a  loss  for  what 
e  conceived  an  adequate  ex|>re!;sion  in  English, 
diosc  such  an  appmpriate  Latin  phrase,  that  the 
thought  perpetually  suggested  itself  to  me,  while 
he  was  8p€»i(ing— 'a  Honed  ichofnr!"  He 
niiule  not  the  least  allusion  to  i)ov<;rty,  but  con- 
nued  himself  to  the  leading  symptoms  of  his  in- 
dispositioii.  I  determined,  however,  {haud  pra  - 
Uruoruxa  immfrmor!)  to  ascertain  liis  circum- 
stances, with  a  view,  if  j>ossible,  of  relieving 
them.  I  asked  if  he  ate  animal  food  with  rchsh 
— enioyad  his  dinner — whether  his  meals  were 
rcgiuar.   Uc  colored  and  hesitated  a  Uttie,  for  I , 


put  the  question  scarchingly;  and  replied,  with 
some  embarrassment,  that  he  did  not,  certainly, 
then  eat  r^Iarly,  nor  enjoy  his  food  i^ien  hAdUd. 
I  soon  found  that  he  was  in  very  stnitoaed 
circumstances;  that,  in  short,  he  was  sinkini^ 
rai)idly  undertbe  pressure  of  want  and  faarrass- 
ing  anxiety,  which  alone  had  accelerated,  if  not 
wholly  induced,  his  present  illness;  and  that  all 
he  had  to  expect  from  medical  aid,  was  a  little  al- 
leviation. I  pr(  >^cril)ed  a  few  simple  medicines, 
and  then  asked  liim  iu  what  part  of  the  town  he 
resided. 

"lam  afraid,  doctor,"  said  he,  modestly,  "  1 
shall  be  unable  to  alford  your  visiting  me  at  my 
own  lodgings.    I  will  occasionally  call  on  you 
here,  as  a  morning  patient;"  and  he  proffered  mc 
half  a  guinea.    The  conviction  tliat  it  was  pmba- 
bly  the  verj'  last  that  he  had  in  the  world,  jund  a 
keen  recollection  of  similar  scenes  in  my  own 
history,  ahnost  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes. 
1  refused  the  fee,  of  course;  and  prevailetlon  him 
to  let  me  set  him  down,  as  I  was  driv  ing  close 
past  liis  residence.    He  seemed  overwhelmed 
with  gratitude;  ^nd  with  a  blush,  hinted,  that  he 
wa-s    not  quite  m  carriage  costume.  '    He  lived 
in  one  of  the  small  streets  leading  from  May-fafr. 
^d  after  having  made  a  note  in  my  tablets, 
f  his  name  and  riutnh>  r,  I  get  him  down,  pro- 
mising hiui  an  early  call. 

The  clammy  pressure  of  his  ^vastcd  fingei-s.  as 
I  shook  his  hann  at  parting  remained  with  me  all 
tliat  day.   1  could  not  dismiss  from  my  mind  the 
wild  and  sorrowful  countenance  of  this  yumiii 
nnii.  iro  wIkm-c  1  would,  and  I  was  on  thc'poini 
of  mentioning  the  incident  to  a  most  excellent 
and  generous  nobleman  whom  1  was  then  attend- 
'ng,  and  soliciting  his  assistance,  but  ttie  thought 
that  it  was  premature,  checked  me.  There 
m/^Af  be  something  unworthy  in  the  voung  man; 
le  might  poMtbly  be  an  impostor.    Yhese  were 
lard  thoughts— chilling  and  unworthy  suspicions, 
)ut  I  could  not  resist  them;  alas!  im  eighteen 
years  intercourse  with  a  dec<'itful  world  hflus 
alone  taught  mo  how  to  entertain  tiieni! 

As  my  wife  dined  a  litUe  out  of  town  that  even- 
ing, I  lia^fily  swallowed  a  solitary  meal,  and  set 
out  in  (juest  of  my  morning  patient.    With  some 
difficulty  I  fohnd  the  house;  it  was  the  meanest, 
and  in  the  meanest  street,  I  had  visited  for  j 
months.   1  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  open 
and  surrounded  by  a  babbling  throng  of  dirty  ' 
childr(>n.    A  hlatterrdy  woman,  u  Uh  a  child  in  ^ 
her  arms,  answered  xny  summons.   Mr.  —  I 
she  said,  lived  there,  in  the  top  floor,  but  be  was  ' 
just  gone  out  for  a  few  moments,  she  supposed,  | 
^  to  get  a  mouthful  of  victuals,  but  1  was  welcome 
to  go  up  and  wait  for  him,  since  there  was  not  | 
much  to  make  away  with,  howsomevcr,"  said  the 
rude  and  vulgar  creature.   One  of  her  children  f 
led  me  up  the  narrow,  dirty  staircase,  and  having  ' 
ushered  me  into  the  room,  left  me  to  my  mcilita-  > 
tions.   A  wretched  hole  it  was  in  which  I  was  sit-  I 
ting.  The  evening  sun  streamed  in  discoloured  J 
rays  through  the  unwasheil  panes,  here  and  theiv* 
mended  with  brown  paper,  and  suflicud  to  show  j 
me  that  the  only  furniture  consisted  of  a  raisera- 
hie  bed,  fthe  disordered  clothes  shewing  that  (he  I 
weary-  limbs  of  the  wretched  occupant  had  but 
recently  left  it);  three  oW  rush  bottomed  chairs, 
and  a  nckettydeal  table  on  which  were  scatter-  i 
ed  several  pages  of  mamucript,  a  letter  or  two, 
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pens,  ink.  and  a  few  boolss.  .  There  was  no  chest 
of  drawers,  nor  did  T  Bee  any  thing  Hkelv  to  serve 

as  a  substitute.    Poor  Mr.  probably  cnrrirrl 

about  with  biin  all  he  had  in  the  world  1  There 
was  a  small  sheet  of  writing  paper  pinned  over  the 
mantel-piece,  (if  such  it  deserved  to  be  called,) 
which  1  gaaed  at  with  a  biahi  it  bore  simply  the 

ouUine  of  a  cofl&n,  with  Mr.  ^"s  initials,  and 

«♦  olriU  ly  evidently  in  his  own  hand  wri- 

tifig-  Curious  to  see  what  kind  of  books  he  prc- 
fen«d,  I  took  them  np  and  examined  them. 
They  were,  if  I  recollect  riijlit.  a  small  Amster- 
dam edition  of  Tlautus,  a  Horace,  a  much  be- 
fingcred  copy  of  Aristophanes,  a  neat  pocket 
edition  of  iifschylus,  a  small  coi)y  of  the  works 
(jf  Lactantius,  and  two  odd  volumes  of  English 
books.  I  had  no  intention  of  being  impertinent- 
ly inquisitive;  but  my  eye  accidentally  lit  on  tlic 
uppermost  manuscript,  and  seeing  it  to  be  in  the 
Greek  character,  I  took  it  up,  and  found  a 
fewvenesof  Greek  sapnhic-i,  entitled— R/t  Thi 
vswr*  <rfxivTflU«v — evidently  the  recent  coinyosi- 

Qf  j^ir.  .   He  enters  the  room  as  fwas 

l&yingdown  the  paper,  and  started  at  .scein<i  a 
.stran<Ter.  f<»r  it  seems  tliat  the  people  of  the 
house  had  nuL  taken  the  trouble  to  intorm  him  I 
was  waiting.  On  discovcrin;i  who  il  was,  he 
bowed  politely,  and  gave  me  his  hand;  but  ^e 
sudden  agitation  my  presence  bad  occasioned, 
deprived  him  of  utterance.  1  llionirht  T  could  al- 
most Siear  the  palpitation  of  his  heart.  1  brought 
him  to  a  cliair,and  begged  him  to  be  calm. 

.**  Yom  are  not  worse,  JNl  r.  ,  I  hope,  since  I 

saw  yoa  tiiis  momiug.'"  1  enquired*  He  whis- 

eered  almost  inarticulately,  holding  his  hand  to 
is  left  side,  that  he  was  always  worse  in  the 
evenings.    1  felt  his  pulse;  it  ^^j^at  130  1    1  dis 


purchase  a  bottle  of  Port  wine;  at  the  same 
time  hinung,  that  if  she  conducted  herself  pro- 
perh  .  1  would  see  her  rent  paid  myself.  1  ttien 
shut  the  door,  and  resumed  my  seat  by  Mr.-—-, 
who  was  trembling  violently  all  over  m  ith  a<Ti'a- 
tion,  and  endeavored  to  soothe  him.  1  he  more 
I  said,  however,  and  tlie  kinder  were  mv  tones, 
the  mon;  was  hcaffiBCtcii.  At  lenrrthhe  bnrsted 
into  a  iluod  of  (.^ar=.  and  contmued  weeping,  lor 
some  tune  hke  a  child.  1  saw  it  was  hy»ten<^, 
and  that  itwas  best  to  let  Jus  feelings  have  their 
full  course.  His  nervous  excitement  at  last  gra- 
dually subsided,  and  lie  began  to  converse  Witll 
tolerable  coolness. 

"  Doctor,"'  h(!  faltered, "  your  conduct  is  very, 
very  noble— ii  must  be  disinterested,"  iwintog 
with  a  bitter  air  to  the  wretched  room  in  wluch 
we  were  sitting.  a  _ 

I  foci  sure,  Mr.  ,  that  you  have  tae  m- 

thing  to  merii  your  present  misfortunes,  1  re- 
plied, with  a  serious  and  mquirrn^  air. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  have !  I  have  indulged  m  wild 
ambitiou8hope»-lived  in  absurd  dreams  of  fu- 
ture -rreatness— been  educated  beyond  my  tor- 
tunes— and  formed  tastes,  and  cherished  feelings 
incompatible  with  the  station  it  seems  1  was  born 
tr>_be^<-arv  or  dnilv  labor!"  was  his  answCT, 
with  as  much  vehemence  as  his  weakness  would 

"  Hut,  Mr.  ,  vour  friends— your  relatives 

—they  cannot  be  apprized  of  your  situation. 

"Alas!  doctor, fifiends I  have  none,  ii'il^';^  >'^;i 
will  permit  me  to  name  the  last  and  noblest, 
yourself;  relatives,  several."  '  ♦ 

"And  they,  of  course,  do  not  know  of  your  iit- 
neSB  and  straitened  circmnstances?" 
"They  do,  doctor,  and  kiinllv  assure  me f  have 


coveaa^h^L;S^^  bnn^V^m;;;:iA'"To  othemuistice  l^nv 

iryi^g  to  ge^^^^^^  i"  ^  nel.dd.ouMnJ,  evc.v  they  couM  not,  1  believe,  e&cienUy  help 

Brinting  office,  but  having  failed,  was  retui^ucd 


in  a  state  of  deeper  depression  than  usual.  The 
perspiration  rolled  from  his  brow  almost  faster 
than  he  could  w  ipe  it  away.   I  sate  by  him  for 
nearly  two  minutes,  holding  his  hand,  without  ut- 
tering a  word,  for  1  was  deeply  idrecled.  At 
len  jth  1  begged  he  would  forgive  my  enquiring 
how^  J I  was  that  a  voung  man  of  talent  and  educa- 
tion like  himself,"  could  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
such  utter  destitution?   While  1  was  waiting  for 
an  answer,  he  suddenly  fell  trom  his  chair  m  a 
swoon.  The  exertion  of  walking,  the  i)ressure 
of  disappointment,  and,  1  fear,  the  almost  unbro- 
ken fast  of  the  day,  had  completely  prostrated 
the  small  remains  of  his  strength.    When  he  had 
a  little  revived,  1  succeeded  in  laying  him  on  the 
bed    and  instantly  summoned  the  woman  of 
the 'house.    After  some  time,  she  sauntered 
lazilv  to  the  door,  and  asked  me  what  4.  want 


tone,  "  I've  no  manner  of  cause  for  attfending  on 
him,  not  I,  he  ought  to  attend  on  himself;  and  as 
for  his  hriuL'  a  s;<^ntleman,"  she  continued  with 
an  insolent  sneer,  for  which  1  felt  inclmed  to 
throw  her  down  stairs,  "  not  a  stiver  of  his  money 
have  I  seen  for  tliis  three  weeks  for  his  rent, 

and"         Seeing  the  fluent  virago  was  warmmg, 

and  approaching  close  to  my  unfortunate  pa- 
tient's bedside,  1  stopped  her  short  by  puttmg 
half  a  guinea  iota  her  haaii,.aiui  diiGctipg  her  to 


me,  if  they  would 
"Why,  have  you  offwided  tti«n,  Mr.  —  f 

Have  tliev  cast  vou  off?" 

"  Not  avowedly,  not  in  so  many  words.    1  her 
have  sirnplv  rcftised  to  sec  or  answer  anv  mon 
of  my  letters.    Possiblv  I  may  have  otfendwt 
them',  but  am  content  to  meet  Uiem  hercatter, 
and  try  the  justness  of  the  case— said  Mr-- 

 ,  solemnly  pointing  upwards—'      ell  f 

know,  and  so  do  you,  doctor,  that  my  davs  on; 
earth  are  ver>'  few,  *d  likely  to  be  very  bitter 
also."   Itwas  in  vain  I  pressed  hnn  to  tell  me ' 
who  his  relatives  were,  and  suffer  me  to  solicit 
their  personal  attendance  on  his  last  moments. — 
"  It  is  altogether  useless,  doctor,  to  ask  me  fur  - 
ther," said  he,  raising  himself  a  litUe  in  betl- 
"  my  father  and  mother  are  both  dead,  and  no- 
power  on  earth  shall  extract  from  me  a  syhabU' 
further.   It  is  hard,' '  he  contmued ,  burstmg  again 
into  tears,  "  if  I  must  die  amid  their  taunts  and 
reproaches."    1  felt  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  say  tfr 
all  tliis.   There  was  something  very  singular  if 
not  reprehensible,  in  his  manner  of  alluding  to* 
his  relatives,  which  led  me  tc  fear  that  be  wac. 
by  no  means  free  from  blame.   Had  I  not  teit 
myself  verv  delicately  situated,  and  dreaded  even 
the  possibilitv  of  linr1in<r  liis  tnorbidly  »"^rable 
feelings,  1  felt  inclined  to  have  asked  him  how  he 
thought  of  existing  without  their  aid,  especially 
in  his  forlorn  and  boneless  state,  having  neither 
friends,  nor  the  mean»  of  obtaining  them,  1 
tkiouf  ht,  also,  tbatihort  tt  hid  beea  jnv  intima- 
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c^'  with  Itiin,  I  had  discerned  symptoms  of  a  cer- 
tain obstinacy,  and  haughty  imperiuusucss  of 
temper,  wbicD  wouid  sufiwiently  account,  if  not 

for  occasioning,  at  least  for  wideninf^.  any  un- 
happy breach  which  might  have  occurred  in  his 
famify.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  could  sot 

let  him  5;tnrve;  as  f  Imd  \ oluntarily  stopped  in  to 
his  assistance,  i  detcrmiucd  to  make  lus  last  mo- 
inents  easy— at  least  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power. 

^  A  little  to  anticipato  the  course  of  ray  narra- 
tive, I  may  here  state  what  little  information 
concerning;  hitn  was  elicited  in  tlie  course  of  our 
various  interviews.  His  lather  and  mother  had 
left  Ireland,  their  native  place,  early,  and  «rone 
to  Jamaica,  where  (hey  lived  as  slave  supi  rin- 
tendonts.  Thoy  left  their  only  son  to  th<'  cwrv  o( 
the  wife's  brother-in-law, who  put  him  lost  liool, 
where  he  distinguished  bitnself.  On  the  faith  of 
it,  he  contrived  to  get  to  the  College  in  Dublin, 
where  he  stayed  two  years  :  and  then,  in  a  C(jnfi- 
dcnt  reliance  on  his  own  talents,  and  sum  of 
.^0/.  \yhich  wajisout  him  from  Jamaica,  with  the 
iiitclliijeiicc  of  the  deatli  of  botli  his  [)arents  in 
impoverished  circumslancc^,  he  }ia<!  < oinc  up  to 

f-  )ndon,  it  seems,  v.  itli  no  verv  (ivfinilc  criil  in 
view.  Here  he  had  continui  d  fur  wlioni  two 
years;  but  in  addition  to  (he  failure  of  hislu  alili, 
all  his  efforts  to  establish  himself  proved  abortive. 
He  coutrived  lo  glean  a  scanty  sum,  Cod  Icnon  s 
how,  which  was  *:radually  iessenini^r  at  ^  (;,|ie 
V  jicn  his  imnaired  health  rather  required  t  hat  his 
rc-ijim-es  shculd  nu^rmentcd.  ITe  had  no 
?rio<»ils  In  respectable  lilt:,  Avhose  iniiuencc  or 
wealth  mi<rht  iiarebeen  son  iceable;  and  at  the 
time  he  calird  on  rnn,  he  liad  not  more  in  l!io 
world  than  tin;  .-(»hlary  half-ijuinea  he  pr^llcred 
to  i  ie  ;i.s  a  u  r.  \  never  Icarnt  the  namcs  of  any 
m'  lus  relatives;  hut  tVom  s(!veri!  thing's  occasion- 

aliy  dropped,  in  the  heat  of  conversation,  it  was 
cloar  that  there  must  have  been  unhappy  differ- 
ences. 

To  return,  liowevcr.  As  the  evenin<^  w;:s  i'.xr 
'advancing,  and  as  I  had  one  or  two  jiaticnts  \  et 
to  visit,  I  })epan  to  tlunk  of  talcin;:  my  departure; 
I  enjoined  him  strictly  to  keep  his  bed  till  1  saw 
him  again,  to  preserve  as  calm  and  cquahU;  a 
frame  of  mind  :i.s  possi!)lo,  and  to  disrrn"s^  -.dl  his 
anxiety  for  the  futm-e,  as  1  v.  ould  ^dadly  supply 
his  present  necessities,  and  send  him  a  civil  and 
attentive  nurse.  ITe  tr  i(>d  to  thank  me,  hut  his 
enmtions  choked  his  utter.inee.  He  graspeilmy 
hand  with  convulsive  energy.  His  eye  spoke 
eloquently,  hut,  alas!  it  shone  v/ith  the  iieree 
and  unnatural  lustre  of  consumjition,  as  tiujugh. 
I  have  often  thought  in  such  cases,  the  conscious 
soul  was  glowing  with  the  rctlocted  light  oi'  its 
kindred  elcnienl — eternity.  1  knew  it  was  im- 
po.-^sibleforliim  to  survive  many  days,  froni  so- 
verul  unequivocal  symptoms  of  what  is  called,  in 
c*ommon  language,  a  galloping  c(jnsumption.  I 
v.as  as  iirood  as  my  word,  anasent  him  a  nurse, 
the  motlier  of  one  of  my  servants,  who  was  charg- 
ed to  pay  iiiin  the  utmost  attention  in  her  pow- 
er. My  wife  also  sent  him  a  httle  bed  furniture, 
lii»en.  preserves,  jellies,  and  other  small  matters 
of  that  sort.  I  visited  him  every  evening,  a/id 
found  him  on  each  occaaioil  Terifying  my  appre- 
hensions, for  he  was  sinking  rapidly.  His  men- 
tal energies,  however,  seemed  to  incrcfi-ie  in  an 
inverse  ratio  with  the  decline  of  his  physical  pow- 
ers. Uis  conversation  was  animate,  yanous, 


and  at  times,  cnchantingly  interesting-.  1  have 
sometimes  sat  at  his  bedside i'or  several  hours  to- 
gether, wondering  how  one  so  young,  (he  was 
not  more  than  Uvo  or  three  and  t^venty,)  coidd 
have  acquired  so  much  iiifonnatiun.  lie  spoke 
with  spirit  and  justness  on  the  leading  nohtical 
topics  of  the  day,  and  I  particularly  recollect  his 
making  some  very  noble  rellcctions  ou  the  cha- 
racter and  exploits  of  Bonaparte,  who  was  then 
hl;ty.ing  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  Still,  how- 
ever, Uie  current  of  his  thoughts  and  language 
was  frequently  tinged  w  ith  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
travagance of  diliriutn.  Of  this  he  seemed  him- 
self conscious;  for  he  woulil  souielimes  suddenly 
stop,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  ex- 
(daun. D.)et(>r, doctor,  I  am  tailing'  'n  li^hcre." 
He  acknowledged  that  he  had  from  his  cnddhood 
gi\-en  himself  up  to  tlie  dominion  of  ambition; 
and  that  his  whole  lite  liad  ).ecn  spent  in  tliernost 
extravagant  and  visionary  expectations.  He 
would  smile  bitterly  wlica  he  recounted  some  of 
v.'hathe  justly  stijjUK'li/.ed  .!s  his  insane  projects. 
'•The  objccis  (  f  my  and)ition,''  he  said,  "iiave 
been  vague  au!  _M  nen-.l :  1  never  knew  exactly 
where, or  w!;at,  1  Avonld  lie.  Nad  my  powers, 
sucli  as  tiicy  arc,  been  concentrated  ou  one  point 
— had  1  formed  a  more  |ust  and  nioderate  esti- 
mate of  my  abilities,  I  n)ight,  i)ossihly,  iiave  be- 
come somcthin<'.  *  *  *  Besides,  docU)r,  1  had  no 
hioncy,  no  sohd  substratum  to  build  upon;  there 
was  the  n^tteii  point  I  Oh,  (Joetor,"  he  continu- 
ed, witlia  de(  p  sigh,  *' iiT  could  have  but  s^n 
tliesc  things  tliree  years  ago,  as  I  see  them  now,  I 
rrdght  at  this  moment  have  been  a  suiter  and  re- 
spectable member  of  soeiet} ;  but  now  1  am  dy- 
ing a  hanger-on,  a  fo(d,  a  beggar!"  and  he  burst 
into  tears.  *■  You,  doctor,'  iie  i)rcsent!v  conti- 
nued, *"  are  accustoiiicd,  I  supi)ose,  to  listen  to 
these  death-bod repinings— these  soul-scourgings 
— these  waLlings  over  a  hrslly  sj)en1  life  1  On, 
yes — as  I  am  neaiing  eti  rnity,  1  seem  lo  look  at 
things — at  my  own  mind  and  heart,  especially, 
through  tiie  medium  of  a  strange,  searcliin  j,  un- 
earthly light.  Ob,  how  many,  many  tilings  it 
makes  distinct,  which  1  would  fain  have  forgot- 
ten for  ever  I  Do  you  n  collect  the  terrible  lan- 
guage of  l5cripture,  doctor,  which  compares  the 
human  breast  to  a  cifj;e  of  unclean  birds  I 
left  hitn  that  cveni:i^f  dcejdy  corivitu-ed  of  tliC 
compul-ory  truths  he  had  uttered;  I  never 
thought  so  seriously  h«'fore.  It  is  some  Scotch 
di\  ine  who  h;is  said,  that  one  Heath  hi  ,1  preaches 
a  more  startling  sennou  tlian  a  bench  of  bishops. 

Mr.           was  an  excellent  and  thorongh 

Greek  scholar,  perfectly  well  versed  in  the  dra- 
matists', and  passionalely  fondj  in  particular^  of 
Sophocles.  I  recollect  his  reciting,  <me  evening, 
with  great  force  and  feeling  the  touching  ex-> 
clamatiuu  of  CEdipus  Tyramius— 

tic,  &c.  167-171. 
— which,  he  said,  was  never  absentfrom  his min^,. 

Siecj)in<j  or  waking.  I  once  a>ked  him.  if  he  did 
not  regret  having  devoted  his  life  almost  c:Lciu- 
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lively  to  the  studV  of  the  classics.  He  replied 
with  entliusiasm,  " iS'o,  doctor— no,  no!  I  siiould 
be  an  ingrate  if  I  did.  How  can  I  regret  having 
lived  in  constant  converse,  llnDusih  tlicir  works, 
with  the  greatest  and  noblest  men  tliat  ever 
breathed!  I  have  lived  in  Elysium — have 
breathed  the  celestial  air  of  ihosp  halbwed  plains, 
while  engaged  in  Uie  study  of  the  philosophy  and 
poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Yes,  it  is  a  conso> 
ration  even  for  my  bitter  and  nremadire  drafli- 
bed,  to  think  that  my  mind  will  quit  this  wretch- 
ed, diseased,  unworthy  body,  imbued  with  the  re- 
finement—redolent of  the  eternal  freshness  and 
beauty  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy die  world  ever  saw!  With  my  feculties 
tjuickcncd  and  strengthened,  I  shall  go  oonfidcnt- 
ly,  and  claim  kindred  with  the  great  ones  of 
fetemitjr.  They  know  1  lave  thair  works— have 
<"on8umed  all  the  oil  of  my  life  in  their  study,  and 
they  will  welcome  their  son— their  disciple ! '  —1 11 
ai  be  was,  Mr.  —  tittered  ttiese  sentiments  (as 
neariy  as  I  can  recollect,  in  the  very  words  I  have 
siren)  with  an  energy,  an  enthusiasm,  and  an 
eloquence,  which  I  never  saw  surpassed.  He 
fuiiTterod  suddenly,  howevfr.  from  fliis  lofty 
pitch  of  excitement,  and  complaiucd  bitterly  that 
ma  devotion  to  ancient  literature  had  engendered 
a  morbid  sensibility,  whic  h  had  rendered  him  to- 
tally unfit  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  or  in- 
termixture witii  society.  ■ 

Often  I  found  him  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  read- 
ing his  favorite  play,  tlie  Prometheus  Vinctus  of 
^acbylusi,  while  his  pale  and  wasted  features 
glowed  with  drlidited  enthusiasm.  lie  told  me, 
lhat,  in  his  estimation,  there  was  an  air  of  gran- 
deur and  romance  about  that  play,  such  as  was 
<  not  equalled  hy  any  of  the  r)ro<luctions  of  the 
Other  Greek  dramatists;  and  that  the  opening 
dialogue  was  peculiarly  impressive  and  affectin<r. 
Flo  had  committed  to  memory  nearly  Oitcc- 
iburths  of  the  whole  play !  I  on  one  occasion 
asked  him,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  person  of 
bis  superior  classical  attainments  had  not  ob- 
tained some  tolerably  lucrative  engagement  as 
an  usher  or  tutor  ?  He  answered,  with  rather  an 
haughty  air.  tliat  he  would  rather  bare  broken 
stones  on  the  highway. 

"To  hear,"  said  he,  the  magnificent  lan- 
guage of  Greece — the  harmonious  cadences  of 
the  Kotnans,  manfflcd  and  disfigured  by  stupid 
lads  and  d nller  ushers — oh,  it  would  have  been 
tuch  a  i  r  it anation  as  the  sarrod  ;jrove^  of  old 
sufferc(i,  when  their  solemn  silence  was  disturb- 
ed by  a  rndo  unhallowed  throng  of  Bacchana- 
lians.—I  should  have  expired,  doctor!"  I  told 
him,  I  con  Id  not  help  lamenting  such  an  absurd 
and  morbid  sensitiveness — at  which  he  seemed 
I  \<  oedingly  piqued.  He  possibly  thought  I 
should  rather  have  admired  than  reprobated  the 
lofty  tone  he  ass\imcd.  I  asked  him  if  the  sta- 
.  tions,  of  which  he  spoke  with  such  snpercilions 
contempt,  had  not  been  joyfully  occupied  by 
some  of  the  greatest  scholars  that  nad  ever  lived  ? 
He  replied  simplv,  with  a  cold  air,  that  it  was  his 
misforttme— not  iiis  fault.  He  told  me,howcycr, 
that  his  classical  acquirements  had  certainly 
been  capable  of  something  like  a  profitable  em- 
plovment,  for  that  about  two  months  before  he 
had  called  on  me,  he  had  nearly  come  to  terms 
with  a  bookseller,  for  publishing  a  poetical  ver- 
j^ppn  of  the  comedies  of4fistiwluuies}  th^th^tM 


nearly  completed  one,— -the  Ne*eaai,  if  I  re- 
collect right — when  the  great  difficulU'^  of  the 
task,  and  the  wretched  remuneration  offered,  so 
dispirits!  him,  that  he  threw  it  aside  in  disgust. 
His  only  means  of  subsistence  had  been  the  sor- 
ry pay  of  an  occasional  reader  for  the  press,  as 
well  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  a  daily 
paper,  lie  had  parted  with  almost  the  whole  of 
liis  slender  stock  of  books,  his  watch  and  all  his 
(  lothcis,  except  what  he  wore  when  he  called  on 
ine.  And  you  never  try  any  of  the  magazines!'* 
I  enquired ;  "  for  they  afibrd  tom:uiy  young  men 
of  talent  a  fair  livelihood."  He  said" he  had  in- 
deed struggled  hard  to  gain  a  footing  in  one  of. 
the  popular  periodicals,  but  that  his  commtuiica- 
tions  wore  invariably  returned  with  "poUte  ac- 
knowlcdgrnents."— One  of  these  iy>tc8  1  saw,  and 
have  now  in  my  possession.   It  was  thus:  — 

"  ]\Ir.  ft!  ^  begs  leave  to  return  the  enclosed 

'  Rf  marks  on  Enicluh  Vernons  of  Euripidety 
with  manv  thanks  for  the  writer's  polite  offer  of 

it  to  the  "E        M  ;  but  fears  that,  though 

an  able  performance,  it  is  not  exactly  suited  tor 
tlie  readers  of  the  E-—  M  

To  A.  A. 

A  series  of  similar  disappoinlmeiits,  and  the 
consequent  poverty  and  embarrassment  Into 
which  he  sunk,  had  gradually  undennini  d  acon- 
stitut ion  naturally  feeble;  and  he  told  h)e,  with 
much  agitation,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  tri- 
fling, hnt  timely  assistance  of  myself  and  family, 
he  saw  no  means  of  escaping  Uteral  starvation! 
Could  I  help  sympathizmg  deeply  with  him ! 
Alas !  his  misforttmcs  were  very  nearly  parallel- 
ed by  my  own.  T\  hilc  listening  to  Ins  melan- 
choly details,  1  seemed  linng  over  again  the  four 
first  wretched  years  of  my  professiooal  career. 
«       * '     *       *       •  « 

I  must  hasten,  however,  to  the  closing  scene. 

I  had  left  word  with  the  nurse,  that  whea 

Mr.  appeared  dyi^,  I  should  be  nistantly 

summoned.  About  five  o'clock,  in  the  evening 
of  the  Cth  .Tnlv,  18—,  T  received  a  message  from 

Mr.  hmiself,  saying  tliat  he  wislied  to  breathe 

his  last  in  my  presence  as  the  only  friend  he  bad 
on  earth.  Unavoidable  and  prcssinir  profession- 
al engagements  detained  me  until  hull"  past  si\ ; 
and  it  w»  seven,  o'clock  before  I  reached  his 
bedside. 

"  Lord,  Lord,  doctor,  poor  Mr.  is  dying, 

suw!"  exclaimed  the  woman  of  the  house  as  she 
opened  the  door.  "  Mrs.  Jones  sav  s  lu'  !.as  been 
picking  and  clearing  the  bed  clothes  aw  !ulJy,  so 
he  must  he  dyingT'  On  entering  the  roum,  I 
found  he  had  dropt  asleep.  The  nurse  told  ine 
he  had  been  wandering  a  good  deal  in  las  niiiid. 
I  asked  what  he  had  talked  about  ?  7.ar;j?a<, 
doctor."  -^be  r(>])lied, and  a  proud  youn"  lady." 
I  sate  down  by  bis  bed  side.  I  saw  the  dew  s  of 
death  were  stealing  rapidly  over  him*  His  eyes, 
which  were  niftnrallv  very  dark  and  piercmg, 
were  now  far  sunk  into  their  sockets;  his  cheeks 
were  hollow,  ant  his  hair  matted  with  perspi.13- 
tion  over  )us  damp  and  pallid  foreliead.  Whde 
I  was  gazing  silently  on  the  melaneholy  specta- 
cle, ai5  reflecting  what  great  but  undi  iplmed 
powers  of  mind  were  about  soon  to  be  distmitcd 

from  the  body.  Mr.         opened  his  eyes,  and 

seeing  me,  said,  in  a  low,  but  clear  and  steady 
tone  of  voice—"  Doctor— Uie  last  act  of  the  tra- 
gedy!" He  gave  me  l^s  hand.  It  was  ail.  he  ' 
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oould  do  to  lift  it  into  mine.  I  rould  not  speak — 
the  tears  were  nearly  ^usliing  forth.  1  lelt  as  il' 
1  were  gazing  on  my  aying  son. 

"I  have  been  dreaming,  doctor,  since  you 
went,  '  said  he,  and  what  do  ^ou  think  about  ? 
1  thought  I  had  squared  the  circle,  and  was  to 
perish  for  ever  for  rny  discovery.'" 

"I  hope,  Mr.  1  repUed,  in  a  serious  tone, 

and  wttn  something^  of  displeasnre  in  my  manner 
— **I  hope,  tliat,  at  tliis  uv.  ful  rnotiient,  yon  have 
more  suitable  and  cou»ulutory  Uioughts  to  occu- 
py your  mind  with  than  those?"  He  sighed. ' 

The  cleiiiyinan  you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
me,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  waji  iiere  this  at- 
teraoon.  He  is  a  good  man,  1  dare  sajf,  bat 
weak,  and  lias  his  lir;n]  stnfVed  with  the  quibbles 
of  the  schools."  .ile  wanted  to  discuss  the  <iucs- 
tion  of  free  will  with  a  dyinur  man,  doctor ! " 

I  hope  he  did  not  leave  without  administering 
the  ordinances  of  reli«riuu     J  enquired. 

**He  read  me  some  of  the  church  prayers, 
wllich  were  exquisitely  toiu-hin^  and  beniitifui. 
attld  tiie  fifteentli  chapter  of  Curiuthians,  which  is 
very  sublime.  He  could  not  help  ^ivin":  me  a 
r(;ht'ar?al  of  what  he  v,  shortly  to  repeat  over 
niy  grave!  '  cxciaujicd  ti»c  dying  man,  with  a 
melancholy  smile.  1  telt  some  irritation  at  the 
light  tone  of  his  retnarks.  but  concealed  it. 

"You  received  thcsacrenieut  I  hope,  Mr.  ?" 

He  paused  a  few  moments,  and  tiis  brow  was 
elutided.  "No,  doctor»  to  tell  the  troth,  J  de- 
clined it."  

I>eclined  tfie  sacrament!"  1  mclaimed,  witli 
surprise. 

"  Yes — but,  dear  doctor,  I  beg — I  entreat  you 
not  to  ask  me  about,  it  any  further,"  renlietl 

]VIr.  .  gloomily,  and  lapsed  intti  a  fit  ol  ph- 

sti'action  for  some  moments.  Lunoticed  by  liitn, 
I  dispatched  the  nurse  for  another  clergyman,  an 
Excellent  and  learned  man,  who  M  as  iny  intimate 

friend.   I  was  gazing  eaftiestW  on  Mr.  ,  as 

he  Jay  with  closed  eyes ;  ^ndf  was  surprised  to 
see  the  tear-^  tric!\!irii.^  fn>in  them. 

*■*  Mr.  you  hav  e  nothing,  1  hope,  on  your 

mind,  to  render  your  last  moments  *unhappy 
I  asked,  in  ;i  -jcntlc  tone. 

"ISo — noiliing  iDuterial,"  he  replied,  with  a 
deep  sigli.  contimniiL'  with  his  eyes  closed,  "  1 
was  only  lliiidiing  wir.a  a  bitter  tliirig  it  is  to  be 
struck  down  so  soon  from  amonj;  the  briglit 
thronj?  of  the  living — to  leave  thisTair,t)iis  beau 
tiful  world,  after  so  sliort  an  I  sorrou  tnf  asojnnni. 
Oh,  it  is  liardi".  He  shoitly  opened  his  eyes. 
His  agitation  had  apparently  pa«;sed  away,  and 
delirium  was  horering  over  and  disarranging  his 
thoughts. 

"  Doctor,  doctor,  ^rhat  a  strange  passage  that 
is,"  said  he  ^iiildenly,  startling  rr.e  wii'n  his  alter- 
ed voice,  and  the  dreamy,  thoiighifnl  expression 
of  hiB  eye8^"in  the  chorus  of  the  Medea— 

Is  there  not  something  very  loysteriuus  and  ro- 
mantic about  these  lines  ?  I  coffld  never  exactly 
understand  wliat  was  meant  by  them."  Finding 
I  continued  silent,  (for  1  did  not  wish  to  encour- 
age his  indulging;  in  a  train  of  thought  so  foreign 
to  ^is  situatioD,)  he  kept  murmuring  at  interrus, 
metrically, 

«^iw  mrtfiif  ItfSf, 
in  a  most  m^ncfaoly,  monotonous  tone*  He 


then  v\  andcred  on  from  one  topic  of  classical  li- 
terature to  another,  till  he  suddenly  stopped  short, 
and,  turning  to  roe  said,  am  raving  very  ab- 
surdly. 1  feel  I  am;  but  I  cannot  dismi^^s  from 
my  thoughts,  even  though  1  know  1  am  dying, 
the  subjects  about  which  my  mind  has  been  oc- 
r\ipi('(l  nearly  all  my  life  through. — Oh  !"  chang- 
ing the  subject  abruptly,  tell  me,  doctor,  do 
those  who  die  of  my  msoraer  ^nerally  contmue 
in  the  possession  of  their  intellects  to  the  last?" 
1  told  huu  1  thought  they  g('uui*ally  did. 

**Then  I  shallbum  brightly  to  the  last!  Thank 
God  I — And  yet,"  with  a  slmdJer,  **  it  is  shockill^ 
too,  to  lind  oneself  gradually  ceasing  to  exist. — 
Doctor,  I  should  recover,  I  am  ^ure  i  should,  if 
you  were  to  bleed  me,**  said  he— his  iBteUecta 
were  wandering. 

The  nurse  now  returned,  and  to  my  vexatioft 

unaccompanied  by  Dr.  ,  who  had  gone  that 

morning  mto  the  country.  1  did  not  send  for 
any  one  else.  His  firame  of  mrad  was  peculiar, 
and  verj"  tmsatisf:ictory  :  but  I  ihrnnht  it,  on  tho 
whole,  better  not  to  dislnrb  or  irritate  him,  by 
alluding  to  a  suhject  he  evidently  disKked.  I  or- 
deretl  candles  to  be  brouirli!.  ris  it  m  as  nownear- 
ly  nine  o'clock.  "Doctor,"  said  the'dyiniP 
young  man,  in  a  feeble  tone,  **  I  tiiink  you  will 
find  a  copy  of  Lactantius  lying  on  my  table.  li<; 
has  been  a  great  favourite  with  me.  May  I 
trouble  you  to  read  me  a  passage — ^the  eightii 
chapter  of  the  seventh  b<^ok— on  the  imuKMlality 
of  the  soul.^  1  should  like  to  die  thmvughly 
convinced  of  that  noble  truth — ^if  tiiith  itis~and 
1  have  often  read  tliat  cluinter  with  much  satis- 
faction." I  went  to  tlie  table  and  found  the  book 
— a  pocket  copy— the  leaves  of  which  weretom- 
etl  down  to  the  very  page  I  wanted.  T  then  foro 
ivad  him,  slowly  and  emphatically',  the  whole  of 
the  eighth  and  nin^  chapters,  beginning,  **A\im 
est  iipttir  minmum  Jxmuiii  innitf)rfafif(i.<!.  iid  (juain 
mptendam^  et Jormulia yrincipio^  et  naii  sumiut,'* 
W  hen  I  had  got  as  far  as  the  allusion  to  Cicero's 

vacillating  vi(^ws,  Mr.          n^])eated  with  ine, 

sigiimg,  the  words, "  harum  iiiqitit  senterUiarum^ 
qiuB  vera  Deuf  idiqmt  mdhril,"  As  an  ia- 
atancc  of  the 

'Ruling  passion,  strong  in  death,' 

1  mention,  though  somewhat  to  myown  discredif, 
that  he  briskly  corrected  a  faL^c  fluantily  which 
slipped  from  me.  "  Allow  me,  dot:tor-^j yveii/, 
not  exp€tU"  He  made  no  other  obscnaiioii, 
when  1  had  con<:ltidcd  reading  the  chaj)ters  from 
Lactantius,  than.  "I  certainFv  wish  I  had  eariy 
formed  fixed  principles  on  religious  subjects — 
but  it  is  now  too  late.*'  He  then  drojjped  asleep, 
but  nnesently  began  murmtiring  very  sorrowfully 
— *•  Kinroa,  £mina  1— haughty  one  !  IS'ot  one: 
look?— I  am  dying— and  you  don't  know  it— nor 
care  for  me!  *  *  How  beautiful  sh© 
looked  stepping  from  tlio  carriage !  1  low  mag- 
nificently OTesscd!  I  think  she  saw — why  cun  t 
she  love  me She  cannot  love  somebody  elbe 
\o— madness— no !  "  ^In  thlb  strain  he  continu- 
ed 8olilo<iuizing  for  some  minutes  longer.  It 
was  t'le  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  any  thing  of 
the  kind/all  from  him.  At  length  he  asked,  1 
wonder  if  they  ever  came  to  her  hands.^"  as  if 
striving  to  re<ollcct  somelliing.  The  nurae 
whispered  that  she  had  often  heard  him  talk  ia 
I  the  night  time  about  this  lady,  ami  that  he  would 
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^  oh  till  he  stopped  in  tean*  I  disoorered,  from 

a  scrap  or  two  found  amonf^  his  papers  after  his 
deqease,  that  the  person  he  addressed  as  Emma 
waB  9.  yountr  lady  in  the  higher  circlesof  society, 
of  corisideral)le  benuty,  whom  he  saw  by  accident, 
and  fancied  she  had  a  re<rard  tor  him.  He  had, 
in  turn,  indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  and 
hopeless  passion  for  her.  He  suspected  liimself 
tiiat  she  was  wholly  unconscious  of  being  the  ob- 
ject of  his  almost  frenzied  admiration.  When 
lie  was  asking  if  sonietlunir  came  to  her  hands," 
1  have  no  doubt  he  alluded  to  some  copy  of  verses 
he  had  sent  to  hep— of  which  the  foilo'win^r  tVair- 
ments,  written  in  nctiril.  on  a  blank  leaf  of  his 
Aristoplianes,  probably  formed  a  part.  There 
is  some  merit  in  them,  bat  more  eztrayagance: — 

"  I  could  go  through  the  world  with  thMy 
To  spend  with  thee  eternity ! 
****** 

<>  To  see  thy  blue  and  passionate  Cgrei 
Light  on  another  scornniUy, 
Eut  ti.x  its  tnoldng  glance  on  iM) 

And  blend"  

Read  the  poor  heart  that  thwbs  for  thee. 
Imprint  all  o*er  with  thy  dear  nain»~ 
Yet  withering  'neath  a  lonely  flame, 
That  warms  thee  not,  yet  me  consumesi" 
*         ♦         *         ♦  * 

Aye,  I  would  have  thee  all  my  own^ 
Thy  love,  thy  life,  mine,  mine  done ; 

S  '  liiiifiiiii;  in  the  wurid  but  inf, 
bince  uuughl  i  know,  or  love,  but  thee! 

<*Ttie  eye*  that  on  a  thouiaiy]  faUa 

I  \v<<u!d  collect  iheb  glances  all, 
.And  tiuig  their  lustra  on  my  louk 
Tdl  it  imbibed,  absorbM  the  whole.^ 

Tliwe  are  followed  by  several  more  lines ;  but 
these  will  suOicc.  This  insane  attachment  was 
exactly  what  I  mi^ht  have  expected  from  one 
«)f  his  ardent  and  ^ntliusiastie  temperatii*  nt. 
To  return,  however,once  mori'.  Toivards  eleven 
o'clock,  he  beean  to  fail  rapidly.  1  had  my  fin- 
ders oil  bis  ]);iTsc  wiiifii  bf  nt  very  feebly,  almost 
imperceptibly,  lie  opened  his  eyes  slowly,  and 
gaz^  upwaras  with  a  vacant  air. 

"  Why  are  yon  takinj:  the  randies  awav, 
nurse.'"'  he  euquired  feebly.  They  had  not 
been  touclicd.  His  cold  fingers  gently  compress- 
ed my  hand— they  were  slirfeniii:^  \,  ith  di-ath. 
**  Don't,  don't  pvl  the  candies  out,  doctor,"  Ijc 
commenced  a^in,  looking  at  me,  with  an  eye 
on  which  the  thick  mists  and  shadows  of  tlie 
grave  wci-e  settling  fast— tiiey  were  £lmy  and 
glazed. 

"  Don't  1>low  them  out— d(*'t— don'tl"  he 
again  exclaimed,  almost  inaudibiy. 

No,  we  will  not !— My  dear  Mr.  ,  both 

candles  arc  burniuj>  briichtly  beside  you  on  Ihc 
table,"  I  replied,  tremulously; — ^for  I  saw  the 
senses  were  forgetting  tl#cir  functions— that  life 
and  ronsciousness  were  fast  rctirinfr 

W  ell,"  he  murmured  almost  inarticulately, 
*♦!  am  now  quite  in  darkness  !— Oh,  fliere  is 
somelbinj^  at  my  heart — cold,  cold  \— Doctor, 
keep  them  o/f?— Why,  oh,  death— "  He  ceased. 
Heliad  spoken  his  last  on  earth.  The  intervals 
tyC  respiration  became  gradually  lonj*  r  and 
loiicer ;  and  the  precise  moment  when  he  ceased 
to  breathe  at  all  could  not  be  ascertained.  Yes ; 
it  was.  all  over.  Poor  Mr.  —  was  dead*  I  shall 
never  forget  him. 
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fVTiat  do  we  rationally  dread  or  desire?"— JuveKaI. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  we  more  affect  sti- 
periority  over  former  times  than  m  the  matter 
of  superstition.  We  laugh  at  our  ancestors  fof 
believing  hi  ghosts,  witches,  and  magic,  aad 
fondly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  free  Ctom 
the  same  weakness.  But  onr  self  complacenej 
deceives  us.  A  belief  in  supernatural  agency 
still  partially  exists  among  us.  Hundreds  of 
oiir  eitixena  yet  believe  that  the  laws  of  natnra 
are  occasionally  suspended,  or  changed,  to  efiect 
a  particular  object;  and  that  providence  kindly 
reveals  its  will  to  mortals  by  presentiments,  fore^ 
bodings,  dreams,  and  other  portentous  signs.'— 
Where  is  the  individual  indeed  who  does  not  put 
faith  in  some  of  these  indicia  of  the  future? — 
Who  does  not  believe  that  there  are  lucky  and 
unlucky  seats  at  cards,  lottery  oflices,  and  days 
for  going  to  sea;  or  that  the  number  thirteen  at 
table  will  prove  fatal  to  one  of  the  cunipany  bo- 
fore  the  year  is  out? 

The  just  inference  that  a  rational  and  philo- 
sophical mind  will  deduce  from  these  facts  is, 
that  an  article  of  futh  so  universal  must  be  well 
founded;  and  that  mcredulity  on  such  points  is 
to  be  set  down  rather  to  man's  pride  than  his 
reason.  It  eertaioly  seems  something  like  pro- 
^uinptiun  for  Ordinary  minds  to  pronounce  Dr. 
Johnson  who  admitted  the  probability  of  invisi- 
ble agents,  to  be  clearly  wrong;  aud  that  he  who 
exhibited  so  much  vigour  of  intellect  in  other 
thmgs  iiliuuld  betray  weakness  only  in  thia.  Tho 
poet,  too,  who  was  most  conscious  of  the  power 
of  the  human  mind  has  borne  testimony  to  its 
weakness,  by  declaring  that  "There  were  mors 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  draaflUMi  <^ 
in  our  philosophy."  • 

These  sage  and  novel  reOections  were  suggest 
ed  by  a  whimsical  scene,  which  I  witnessed  not 
long  since  in  the  sober  and  enlightened  city  of 
Philadelphia.  But  a  abort  preliminary  narrative 
is  necessary  to  make  my  subsequent  story  mteU 
ligible. 

There  lately  lived  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Market  street,  and  not  far  from  a  spacious  pri- 
vate mansion,  more  remarkable  for  its  eostliness 
than  taste,  an  elderly  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  who  had,  by  a  long  continued  course  of 
prudence  and  industry,  droassed  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  whose  brief  history  is  thus  narrated. 
He  was  born  of  obscure  parents,  in  Lancaster 
county;  left  an  orphan,  when  about  thirteen; 
and  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  surly  fellow, 
who  followed  the  business  of  a  wagoner  on  the 
road  to  Philadelphia.  Two  or  three  years  af- 
terwards, to  escape  a  severe  whipping,  he  ran 
away  from  his  tyrannical  master,  and  sought  re- 
fuge in  the  suburbs,  vrith  a  respectable  Quaker, 
who  knowing  the  character  of  the.  wagoner, 
(having  often  noticed  bis  severity,)  humanely 
concealed  the  little  truant,  and  took  him  under 
his  protection.  Finding  him  mi}d,  docile,  steady 
and  obedient,  he,  after  a  while  prevailed  on  the 
wagoner  to  relinquish  his  right  to  the  boy,  took 
him  iaio  his  shop^  f^i  finally  pat  bin  ia  a  w v 
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'  of  doing  basinets  for  himself.   He  quietly  pur- 
floed  Cm  etIKiif  of  a  shopkeeper  for  twenty 

years ;  he  had  never  in  that  time  been  out  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, except  to  go  to  Lancaster;  and  such 
was  his  moderation,  and  bo  equable  had  been 
the  tenor  of  hie  lifo,  that  it  WM  eommonly  said 
by  his  neighbours,  upon  his  own  authority,  that 
be  had  never  seriously  made  but  three  wishes  in 
his  life,  hi  til  of  wMdl  bo  htd  boon  ■oeeoMful. 
These  were  to  marry  Serah  Skinner,  the  rich 
tanner's  daughter;  to  own  Major  O'Garish's 
meadows  and  mill  near  Lancaster,  and  to  be  a 
.idiroelor  of  tbo  huik  of  Nwth  America. 

About  fifteen  years  since,  two  young  ladies, 
who  attended  a  celebrated  famale  school  not  far 
from  this  worthy  ciuzon'a  residence,  one  Satur- 
day afkorooOD  stepped  in  to  see  his  daughter, 
who  was  one  of  their  school-matea.  They  had 
not  been  in  the  parlour  many  minutes  before 
Eleanor  McGleo,  who  wao  jiut  then  tamed  of 
sixteen,  and  was  distinguished  for  her  sprightly 
playful  humour,  seized  friend  Stilraan's  broad- 
brimmed  hat  then  lying  on  a  table,  and  put  it 
OB.  After  viewing  herself  in  the  mirror  over  the 
fnantle-pieee,  and  diverting  Her  friends  with  her 
sallies  of  pleasantry,  she  threw  herself  into  a 
]arge  antiooated  arm-chair,  and  patting  aside 
the  natural  curls  which  concealed  her  beautiful 
forehead,  and  shaded  her  dark  eyes,  exclaimed, 

*'I  am  tired  to  death  with  getting  so  much  dis- 
wal  stutf  by  heart.  I  wish  Mr.  Fretting  waf  at 
old  Nick  for  giving  mo  nicb  an  oneonaoionable 
task."  • 

At  thia  moment  a  handsomomow  baronch, 

and  two  shonry,  spirited,  dapple  greys,  with  a 
servant  in  livory  hohind.  rattled  along  the  pave- 
ment. 

•*  Look!  look!  my  dear  girls,"  said  the  pretty 

romp,  '*  how  happy  must  they  be,  who  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  ride  about  and  enjoy  these 
fine  aommereveninga.  I  wish  I  waa  fairly  mar- 
ried, with  such  an  equipage  as  that  at  my  com- 
mand.  I  would  bid  iiood  bye  to  geography  and 
history,  and  these  tiresome  noun^  and  verbs. — 
And  now  I  thmk  of  it,  Anne,  I  have  heard  that 
vour  father  never  made  a  wish  In  his  life  with- 
out  gettmg  it.  Perhaps  there  is  some  virtue  in 
bia  Aaf«  and  who  known  bnt  1  may  get  my  wish 
too.  Bella,  my  dear,  lot  mo  000  how  yoB  look 
under  this  umbrella." 

Then  transferring  the  hat  from  her  own  head 
to  bar  eompanion*a,  aaid,  **  Now,  pray,  what 
do  you  wish  for? 

"I  wish  for  nothing,"  said  Miss  Bland,  **  but 
that  I  may  hear  from  noma,  and  that  mama  may 
send  for  me  before  the  examination.** 

**  Come  girls,"  said  Miss  Siilq^an,  you  have 
made  sport  enough  with  my  father's  hat;  Cat  the 
aamo  tiaM  potting  it  on  bor  own  head.) — 
I  wish,  with  all  my  boatt,  bo  eonld  bavo  heard 
you.*' 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Stilman  ontored  firom  an 
adjoiniBg  room,  where  he  had  been  all  the  while 
reading  and  smokinir.  By  the  time  they  had 
primly  seated  theuBelves,  he  went  up  to  Ele- 
atttOTa  and  fontly  tapping  b«K<i)B0k»  aud;. 


*<  Indeed,  Nell^  thou  art  a  wild  girl.  Tbee 
raaat  tako  cam  that  thoo  doot  not  eomo  to  wear 
the  bree€he§t  bafing  bogon  with  woaiing  the 

hat.'' 

Having  tbua  brought  them  nearer  to  that 
standard  of  ordor  and  propriety  which  he  liked 
to  see  in  every  thing,  he  good  naturedly  left 
them  to  while  away  an  hour  in  the  innocent 
gaiety  which  belongs  only  to  tbdraoa  and  sea- 
eon  of  life. 

But  now  mark  the  sequel.  On  returning  to 
her  lodgings,  Isabella  found  a  letter  from  her 
mother,  summoning  her  to  attend  the  nuptials  of 
her  eldest  8ister,  a  fortnight  before  the  dreaded 
'  examination.'  This  concurrence  with  herpre- 
vioaa  wiab  made  aoroo  mipresaion  on  tbo  miadf 
of  these  young  girU;  but  it  was  greatly  incroa^ 
ed  when  they  learnt  the  following  day,  on  going 
to  school,  that  Mr.  Fretting,  their  teacher,  was 
dangerously  ill  of  a  bilfons  fever,  and  two  daya 
afterwards  that  he  was  dead.  But  stranger 
than  ail  1  in  the  course  of  another  week,  the 
same  gay  equipage  which  bad  attracted  Misa 
McGlee's  attention,  waaaeoB  to  drive  up  to  her 
father's  door  in  Chesnut  street.  It  proved  to 
belong  to  a  rich  South  Carolinian,  who  was  mak- 
ing a  northern  tour,  who  had  lottointo  McGlee; 
and  who,  fascinated  by  the  biiavify  and  vivacity 
of  Miss  Eleanor,  made  a  tender  ofhis  hand;and 
in  a  fortnight  more,  ahe  bocamo  bia  bride.  Whe- 
ther she  had  preWously  told  bim  tboatoiy  'of  the 
Quaker's  hat,  is  not  known. 

All  the  wishes  of  these  young  ladies  having 
thna  miracnlously  come  to  pass;  (anieae  indoed 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  more  than  conv- 
mon  share  of  peevishness  and  scolding,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Fretting,  had  consigned  him  to  old 
Nick,)  tbo  atfair  soon  bocamo  the  aabject  4>f 
conversation  and  wonder,  not  only  with  the 
young  ladies  themselves,  but  with  theur  friends, 
and,  finally,  with  all  their  neighbonra  ag4  ac- 
qnaintanco.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases  the  cauao 
of  wonder  was  heightened  by  many  additions 
and  exaggerations  until  old  Mr.  Stilman  and  his 
hat  bocamo  objocta  of  cariosity  with  all  the 
young,  the  idle,  and  the  credulous  portion  of 
their  quartiBr  of  the  city;  that  is,  ivith  nioctoon 
out  or  twenty.  NomMrioaa  wore  the  oecaaioBO 
on  which  experiments  were  made  on  the  hat,  in 
effectuating  the  wishes  of  its  wearers;  and  if,  in 
many  of  these,  it  failed,  in  many  others,  ti>e 
event  wiahod  for  moat  atrangal^  came  to  paaa; 
and  one  caao  of  anccoaa  ontwoigbed  a  doson  of 
failures. 

The  public,  finding  the  hat  officadono  at  one 
time,  and  not  oo  at  another,  formed  varuHM 
theories  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  seem- 
ing inconsistencies,  until  at  length,  it  settled 
down  upon  those  conditiona,  aa  indiaponaable  to 
the  success  of  the  hat — that  the  wish  must  be 
such  a  one  as  was  not  deemed  impoaaible  by  tbo 
person  who  made  it,  and  that  it  must  bo  nnpre- 
meditated.  AAer  this  time,  whenever  a  wiah 
was  not  realized,  the  failure  was  attributed  to 
the  absence  of  one,  or  both  of  those  essential 
pre-requisitoi.  lA  dao  tima  the  did.  gentlamaft, 
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di«d  in  consequence  of  &  violent  catarrh  caught 
911  hifl  fevn,  and  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  had  not  the  wonderful  hat 
with  hiin;  not  a  few  believing  that  it  would  have 
flhielded  him  from  the  arrow  of  death  at  effectu- 
ally  a:s  it  had  ever  protected  him  irom  the  ray 
of  the  sun. 

AHer  his  decease,  a  German  doctor*  who  had 

in  vain  attempted  to  rival  Mr.  Swaim,  purchased 
the  far-famed  hat  of  the  uidnw,  at  a  high  price 
with  a  view  of  profiting  by  the  popular  credulity; 
and  having  opened  a  hoase  in  South  wark  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  hat  in  public,  and  hav- 
ing industriously  circulated  certiticates  of  its  effi- 
cacy in  hand-bills  and  advertisements,  lie  biiia 
fair  to  receive  a  remuneration,  almaet  equal  to 
that  received  by  his  former  corrpetitor,  for  his 
valuable,  or  more  properly,  invaluable  panacea. 

The  preceding  narrative  I  received  from  a 
friend  who  took  me  to  the  doctor'e  houae  some 
evenings  since,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of 
witnessing  the  widely  extended  intluence  of  this 
BUperatition;  but,  aa  I  strongly  suspected,  with 
half  a  mind  to  try  its  virtue  himself;  for  being 
one  of  the  literati  of  Philadelphia,  and  having 
been  employed  to  write  eloquent  pufls  of  the 
**  Miraculous  hat,"  be  had  in  his  efforts  to  per- 
suade others  of  its  eiHcacy  almost  persuaded  him- 
self. We  we{e  received  by  Dr.  Hinterlist,  who 
Ibrmed  an  exalted  idea  of  my  friend's  talents, 
with  a  well  meant,  though  somcwhut  awkward 
courtesy,  in  a  neat  little  liack  parlour:  and  we 
were  permitted  to  occupy  a  corner  of  it,  from 
which  we  could  see  and  hear,  through  a  small 
casement,  the  several  applicants  aa  they  came, 
•iogly  or  iu  groups,  without  being  ubserved  our- 
selves. The  conaultera  of  the  oracle  entered 
the  small  adjoining  apartment  in  which  the  hat 
lay  upon  a  table;  and  each  one,  sitting  in  a  chair 
covered  with  scarlet  velvet,  and  putting  on  the 
magical  hat,  ottered  his  or  her  wishea  in  an  au- 
dible voice. 

As  soon  as  we  were  quietly  seated,  a  party  of 
foor  enteired'two  young  ladies,  attended  each 
by  a  gallant.  The  first  who  approached  the  ta- 
ble was  a  little  arch  looking  brunette,  who,  put- 
ting on  the  hat,  after  having  divested  herself  of 
a  leghorn,  yet  larger,  said  *'  I  wish  I  may  pass 
the  next  winter  in  Washington,"  and  at  the  same 
time  siio  cast  a  sly  and  ioquisitiv^  look  towards 
the  gentleman  who  bad  attendea  her,  and  who 
was  evidently  somewhat  discomposed.  Tiie 
other  young  lady  then  succeeded,  and  wished 
that  she  might  be  the  miatress  of  a  house  with 
three  bow  windows;*^  ba  hearing  which,  the 
louring  look  of  the  same  gentleman  relaxed  into 
a  smile.  His  turn  came  next,  and  he  wished  for 
success  in  his  next  suit;  but  it  did  not  appear 
whether  he  meant  a  suit  in  court  or  in  court- 
fihip,  as  he  seemed  to  be  a  lawyer,  as  well  as 
a  lover.  His  companion,  a  pale  and  delicate 
youth,  of  a  melancholy  aspect,  wished  that  his 
sonnet  should  be  inserted  in  the  next  Atlantic 
Souvenir.  1  now  clearly  saw  signs  of  disappoint- 
tnoat  in  the  admirer  of  bow  windows,  and  of 
derision  in  the  other  two. 


This  youthful  party  was  succeeded  by  three 
men,  of  maturer  age,  and  more  anxious  faces.^ 
I  ho  first  wished  that  his  application  at  Washing- 
ton should  be  successful;  the  next,  that  the  New 
Fork  horse  shoald  beat  the  Virginian,  in  -the 
expected  match  race;  and  the  third,  that  the 
democratic, ticket  should  prevail  at  the  ensuing 
election. 

A  promiscuous  party  of  matrons  and  misses 

then  entered  (lie  room;  but  their  conversation 
w  as  so  various  and  intermingled,  that  i  could  no 
longer  always  hear  the  wishes  of  each  applicant 
1  perceived,  however,  that  those  of  the  married 
ladies  generally  related  to  their  husbands;  one 
praying  that  her  spouse  should  be  rich;  another 
sober,  and  a  third  faithful.  Bnt  I  thought  that 
the  sound  of  *'  Ogle  carriage,  IJrusscIs  carpet, 
desert  service,"  occasionally  met  ray  ear.  Tho 
younger  portion  of  the  company  modestly  con- 
tented themselves  with  wishing  for  jewels, 
shawls  and  bonnefs,  but  now  and  then  the  de- 
sires of  their  gentle  bosoms  were  expressed  in 
inaudible  whispers,  at  which  times  I  conjectured 
they  solicited  things  of  greater  importance,  as 
tbejr  seemed  to  blush  at  the  extravagance  of 
their  own  wishes. 

Profiling  by  their  sweet  confusion  of  t<mgaes, 
the  "syniplionia  discors"  of  the  next  room,  wo 
now  entered  into  conversation;  and  the  doctor, 
who  seemed  to  relish  a  joke,  and  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  let  itsuflbr  by  his  squeamish  mode  of 
telling  it,  informed  us  that  when  he  first  exhibit- 
ed "  the  mysterious  hat,'*  he  kept  a  register  of 
the  several  wishes  of  the  applicants,  and  that  he 
was  surprised  to  find  amidst  all  the  seeming  vari- 
ety, so  much  resemblance,  aad  even  downright 
coincidence.  He  said  that  seven  young  ladiee 
had  wis[ied  for  the  same  necklace  and  earrings 
at  Thibauli's,  part  of  a  fresh  niiporlation  from 
Paris;  that  more  than  twice  that  number  of  roar-* 
ried  ladies  had  coveted  thB  plateau  of  a  foreign 
minister,  about  to  return  to  Europe,  and  that, 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  postmaster  happen- 
ed to  be  seixed  with  an  influensa,  which  eonl  Sned 
him  to  his  bed,  there  was  as  many  as  nipe  men 
who  wished  for  his  office  fur  themselves,  and  no 
less  than  thirty  three  of  the  other  sex,  who 
wished  for  it  fbr  their  husbands,  fathers  or  bro- 
tliers.  He  remarked  that  he  always  had  a  fine 
harvest  on  Llie  eve  of  an  election,  particularly 
on  ihat  of  president;  and  that  he  had  foond,  on 
an  average,  there  were  about  fifteen  who  wished 
the  possessor  of  a  lucrative  office  to  lose  it,  for 
one  who  wisiied  him  to  keep  it;  and  he  said  that 
he  supposed  this  had  a  great  deal  of  influenen 
in  the  elections;  addinij,  liowcver,  "  that  he  was 
no  politician."  He  then  gave  us  the  result  of 
one  month's  experience,  from  a  written  memo- 
randum, which  he  alleged  he  had  made  out  from 
his  register.  Accordmg  to  this  paper,  twenty 
gentlemen  had  wished  fur  success  in  their  in- 
tended proposals,  eighty  to  draw  the  great  prin 
in  some  lottery;  thirty  for  public  office;  ten  for 
health,  and  fifty  for  long  life.  Of  the  other  aes, 
forty  had'wiahed  &a  a  return  of  affeetion;  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  be  married;  aiid  ten  to  he 
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single.  Eighty-five  had  wished  for  equipages, 
and  splendid  furniture;  thirteen  for  children;  five 
for  the  esteem  of  their  acquaintance;  and  three 
very  old  ladies  to  go  to  heaven.  He  added,  that 
although,  now  and  then,  some  came  out  of  idle 
curiosity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  quizzing  him;  nine 
tenths  of  his  customers  were  either  gamesters, 
speculators,  trading  politicians,  or  ladies  between 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  seventy,  all  of  whom 
had,  as  they  ought  to  have,  great  confidence  in 
the  virtues  of  his  hat,  as  very  few  ever  came 
to  complain  that  it  had  disappointed  them. 

Whilst  we  were  moralizing  on  the  miserable 
condition  of  man,  always  wanting  something 
for  his  happiness,  and,  very  often,  even  for  his 
comfort,  the  motley  crowd  retired,  and  were  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  two  ladies,  of  very  dif- 
ferent appearance.    One  of  them  in  a  Quaker 
attire,  with  bloom  on  her  cheek  and  content- 
ment on  her  brow,  might  have  passed  for  thirty, 
or  even  less.    The  other  wore  that  particular 
dress  which  seems  to  have  an  equal  eye  to  the 
past  and  the  future,  and  which,  though  termed 
half  mourning,  commonly  tells  the  world  that 
"Time  the  Comforter,"  has  already  done  bis 
part.    In  her  pale  and  sickly  countenance,  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  natural  vivacity  still 
struggled  with  anxiety  and  ill  health,  and  if  no 
allowance  was  made  for  the  effect  of  these,  her 
age  might  be  put  down  at  forty.  Disengaging 
herself  from  the  arm  of  her  friend,  she  approach- 
ed the  table,  and  said, 

•*It  is  now,  Anne,  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
since  I  first  proved  the  virtue  of  this  hat." 
"It  is  more  than  that.  Eleanor.'* 
"Well,  well,  fifteen  then,  you  are  always  so 
exact.  But,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  since  the  hat 
proved  true  to  me  before,  I  will  try  it  again. 
And  I  wish  (at  the  same  time  putting  the  hat  on 
her  head,)  I  was  again  fairly  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, for  I  shall  never  have  my  health  at  home. 

"I  wonder,  Eleanor,"  said  her  companion, 
"that  thee  can  still  have  faith  in  this  childish  su- 
perstitioa;  but  as  thy  purpose  is  answered,  we 
will  go;"  and  they  forthwith  left  the  loora. 

"This  lady,"  said  my  friend,  *vho  is  a  great 
writer,  and  contributes  to  the  reviews,  "is  but  a 
type  of  the  generality  of  mankind.    We  desire 
now  what  we  disregarded  last  year,  and  may 
loathe  the  next;  and  often  that  which  we  have 
coveted  with  the  most  passionate  ardour,  and 
pursued  with  the  most  indefatigable  industry, 
proves   the  chief  source  of  our  unhappiness. 
Evil  is  so  connected  with  good,  by  that  chain  of 
causes  which  reaches  from  the  throne  of  God  to 
man's  most  trifling  acts,  that  we  know  not  what 
ii  best  for  us,  what  we  ought  to  wish  for.  This 
poor  lady,  attaining  her  fondest  wish,  has  ex 
changed  health  for  disease,  gaiety  of  heart  for 
care,  and  finda  too  late  that  wealth  has  not 
brought  her  happiness.    If  she  were  now  to  ob- 
tain her  second  wish,  I  doubt  whether  she  would 
long  be  satisfied  with  her  condition;  though  (at 
the  same  time  pulling  up  his  collar  and  adjusting 
hii  cravat,)  it  is  to  be  sure,  a  fine  thing  to  live 
in  Philadelphia." 


"But,"  said  I,  "are  not  desires  necessary, 
even  to  virtue  itself?  Without  the  lof  e  of  fame, 
of  power,  of  riches — the  desire  of  happiness  in 
short — what  would  stimulate  man  to  action.' 
There  could  be  no  excellence,  individual  or  na- 
tional. It  is  not  then  our  desires,  but  the  abust 
of  them  that  we  ought  to  condemn.  If  they  are 
directed  to  proper  objects,  to  the  attainment  of 
virtue  and  truth — of  truth  in  religion,  truth  in 
morals,  truth  in  science — they  cannot  well  be 
loo  strong." 


TO  MR.  W- 


Od  Saturday  it  was  my  chance 

To  read  the  newi  to  pa'  at  tea, 
And  accidentally  to  glance 

Upon  your  lines  addressed  to  m^; 
And  having  now  an  hour  to  spare, 

I'll  waste  il  on  my  Ballston  beau, 
And  very  faithfully  declare 

The  reasons  why  I  used  him  so. 

And  do  yon  wish  that  speech  were  over— 

And  are  those  gentle  hopes  alive? 
Upon  my  soul,  my  flouted  lover, 

I  marvel  greatly  they  survive. 
But  if  yon  will  you  needs  must  go 

Thro'  with  your  speech,  as  you  have  plann'd  it. 
And  I  shall  easy  answer  No — 

But  hardly  make  yon  onderttaod  it. 
I  saw  yon  bowing  in  the  crowd — 

We  won't  dispute  about  the  graces,— 
But  could  you  fancy,  while  you  bow'd, 

Your  ne  plus  ultra  common  places, 
Your  variations  always  ready, 

Oh  « how  d'y  do'— « I  hope  you're  weir— 
Were  conversation  for  a  lady, 

Or  homage  for  a  reigning  belle? 

And  when  I  dropt  my  'kerchief  too— 

(,'Twas  cambric,  Mrs.  Cannon  made  it)— 
And  said, '  I  will  not  trouble  you'— 

(Pray  leave  the  accent  where  I  laid  it.) 
Yeur  stiff  manoenvres  all  that  day 

Were  theme  of  laughter  for  the  girls,  - 
And  furnished  Flint  a  smart  essay 

On  practising  to  dive  for  pearls. 
And  when  we- met  upon  the  river, 

Yon  shewed  a  face  of  such  despair, 
A  lady  whispered  that  my  diver 

Seemed  like  to  take  to  diving  there, 
And  Flint  declared  that  should  you  prov^ 

Possess'd  of  nerve  enough  to  try  it, 
And  wet  your  starch,  and  cure  your  love, 

Yon'd  be  a  doable  gainer  by  it. 
But  art  is  long,  and  life  is  short — 

And  mine  must  not  be  spent  in  preaching 
And  full  grown  dandies  who  resort 

To  Ballston,  are  beyond  my  teaching. 
So  put  me  down  too  sour  or  sweet — 

Affect  disgust,  or  plead  satiety, 
It  ii  not  likely  we  shall  meet 
This  winter— r™  in  good  today. 

MARY  r  . 
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Written  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Pottt 

THE  CHARM. 

BY  HK8.  |r.  M.  DODOB. 

Samantha  Bingham  was  a  boautifu),  amiable, 
and  gentU  creature;  and  those  who  had  once 
b'ohenl  her  remembered  her  ever  after,  as  they 
would  e  bright  and  fadeless  vision.  It  was  not 
the  transparency  of  her  skin,  the  soft,  rosy  fiush 
of  her  cheek,  nor  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  her 
form  and  features,  that  attraeted  the  attention 
of  all:  it  was  the  tenflcr  tones  that  mingled  with 
all  her  words,  the  meekness  of  her  thoughtful, 
intelligent  eye,  and  the  unaffected  purity  and 
^ntlenesa  of  her  manners,  brightened  and  made 
mlinitely  more  lovely  than  language  can  express 
bv  a  eharmt — a  deep,  ineffable,  and  immortal 
charm. 

Samantha  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  coun- 
tiy  merchant,  and  consequently  her  advantages 
were  eoneiderabiy  limited;  yet  so  industriously 
did  abe  improve  these  advantages,  that  she  far 
exceeded  in  useful  knowledge  many  females  in 
the  highest  stations  of  life.  The  sweetness  and 
evenness  of  her  disposition  made  her  always 
prepared  to  meet  every  event  with  firmness,  and 
^  her  natural  good  sense  taught  her  how  best  to 
improve  the  diflferent  occurrences  of  life  to  her 
own  good  or  to  tiie  good  of  others. 

Oh!  your  heart  would  have  overflowed  with 
affection  for  the  tender  girl,  could  you  have  be- 
held her  at  the  latest  watch  of  the  'night  bend- 
ing over  theionely  pillow  of  her  aged  grandmo 
tber,  lifting  the  cordial  to  her  lips,  and  soothing 
and  strengthening  her  spirits  with  the  consolations 
of  her  gentle  voice.  The  charm  before  men- 
tioned played  over  her  countenance  with  unut- 
terable brightness,  and  seemed  to  lling  a  new 
radiance  around  the  head  of  the  departing  saint. 

Time  passed  along,  and  Samantha  was  at 
length  led  to  the  sacred  altar  of  marriage,  by 
one  who  was,  in  attractive  goodness  and  in  the 
perfections  of  the  mind,  so  much  like  herself, 
that  all  were  delighted  with  the  union,  and  all 
hearts  weie  lifted  up  in  prayer  for  their  constant 
prosperity  and  happiness.  Samantha 's  husband , 
however,  possessed  an  immense  fortune;  and 
those  who  loved  her  moat  tenderly  for  her  meek 
and  lovely  temper,  feared  that  such  a  change 
in  life  might  tend  to  puff  up  her  heart,  and  give 
Bfer  a  tone  of  pride  and  vanity;  but  these  fears 
were,  in  the  result,  most  happily  disappointed. 
She  bore  her  elevation  to  wealth  and  splendor 
with  the  same  moderation  and  meekness  of  heart 
t^at  she  bad  borne  her  more  humble  fortune,  and 
ahe  viewed  the  golden  treaamrei  around  her  as  ut- 
t*Ijr  valueless,  only  as  tliej  were  stepping  stones 
to  higher  acts  of  benevolence,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  greater  happiness  amonff  her  fellow 
ereetnree,  than  she  could  effect  without  them, 
and  as  such  she  employed  ihera. 

It  was  most  delightful  for  the  poor  to  behold 
her  entering  their  hnmble  dwellings,  for  she  Al- 
ways relieved  their  wants,  and  soothed  and  made 
glad  their  hearts  by  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and 
bv  the  power  of  that  charm  which  always  hunir 
Jik«#br%bt  fttlit7Mmuidber.lt 


though  wealth  made  her  even  more  humble  and 
lovely  in  her  feelings,  for  ahe  constantly  watch- 
ed herself,  lest  she  ahonid  find  pride  springing' 
up  in  her  heart.  At  length  she  was  called  to 
pass  through  a  series  of  heavy  trials,  the  begin- 
ning of  which  was  the  death  of  her  dear  parents; 
but  she  here  this  afflicting  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence  with  great  fortitude,  and  in  the  mid?t 
of  sorrotv  her  countenance  grew  brighter  with 
that  mysNc  eknrm.'  Next  her  husband,  by  seve- 
ral losses,  was  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
she  was  removed  from  her  splendid  residence  to 
a  lowly  cottage;  but  this  painful  transition 
wrought  no  visible  change  in  her  feelings  or  de- 
portment. She  endured  it  with  the  s  ime  firm 
and  unruffled  spirit  she  had  done  every  preced- 
ing event  of  her  life;  and  never,  never  had  that 
ineffable  charm  shone  out  upon  her  face  as  it 
now  did,  when  ahe  first  sat  down  in  that  lowly 
cottage,  and  pressed  her  innocent  babe  to  her 
bosom.  Oh!  what  a  delightful  sight  to  the  part- 
ner of  her  life,  to  behold  her  in  the  middt  of 
sorrow  thus  glowing  with  the  very  impress  of 
heaven  itself.  It  soothed  his  troubled  spirit  and 
cheered  and  comforted  him  in  his  trial.  He 
gazed  awlnle  in  silent  rapture,  and  then  lifted 
up  his  eyes  in  thankfulness  for  such  a  precious 
treasure.  In  this  affliction  ahe  was  calm  and 
gentle,  and  never  once  murmured;  but  heavier 
trials  still  awaited  her.  In  a  few  months  she 
was  called  to  follow  the  remains  of  her  dear 
husband  to  their  long  and  last  rest  in  the  silent 
grave.  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  her  friends 
gathered  around  her  to  administer  the  balm  of 
consolation ;  but  that  charm  which  had  so  often 
told  the  chastened  and  acquiescent  spirit,  ttUl 
shone  with  increased  lustre  upon  her  counte- 
nance, and  ahe'  sat  in  meek  submission  to  the 
will  of  heaven.  Her  little  babe  now  possessed 
all  that  remained  of  her  earthly  affection.s;  yet 
she  almost  feared  it  was  wrong  to  nurse  feelings 
of  warm  tenderness  towards  it,  for  she  felt  that 
she  had  doated  too  fondly  on  the  perishable 
things  of  time;  but  what  ino^Aer  shall  specula- 
ti  ely,  or  even  religiously,  resist  the  tod  persua- 
sions of  her  heart,  when  she  looks  on  the  de- 
pendant, innocent  infant  in  her  arms?  Saman- 
tha could  not;  yet  she  sought  to  love  it  in  sub- 
serviency to  a  higher  and  more  unfailing  afToc- 
tion.  It  was  a  precious  sight  to  behold  her 
kneeling  in  her  humble  cottage  beside  her  ten- 
der babe,  and  imploring  the  preaenee  and  pro- 
tection of  her  Heavenly  Father,  and  his  bene- 
diction on  her  child.  Then  all  the  mother  shone 
oot  in  the  meek  expression  of  her  earnest  eye, 

and  that  charm— oh,  who  can  tell  its  beauty!  

seemed  to  brighten  all  the  place,  and  call  down 
angels  to  witness  the  scene.  Thus  she  lived, 
and  was  happy*-fiur  happier  than  the  votary  of 
fashion,  who  passes  his  days  in  the  thoughtless 
gaiety  of  the  world,  and  feels  not  a  touch  of 
that  holy  iaAMoee  whieh  shed  a  lustre  over  the 
lonely  cottage  of  the  widew  and  tlie  orpften. 

Alas,  poor  Samantha!  thy  heart  must  bleed 
yet  once  more— the  last  tie  that  binda  tbte  to 
ttvtiiBWtb»kWtftl 
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She  looked  on  the  cold  remains  of  her  depart- 
ed boy,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  bloodless 
brow!  Her  agony  was  deep,  but  eho  was  calm 
as  the  morning;  ehe  stood  awfully  solemn  beside 
hid  open  grave,  and  those  who  loved  her,  said 
**Siirely  now  her  last  hope  is  gonot  and  she  will 
need  consolation but  she  lifted  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  a  glow  passed  over  her  face,  and  that 
bleaaed  charim  shone  ont  with  sneh  serenity, 
such  holy  submission  to  the  will  of  God, that  her 
friends  felt  rather  to  rejoice  than  to  mourn. 
A  little  while  and  she  was  called  to  stand  on 
'  the  very  borders  of  the  two  worlds.  Her  illness 
was  unusually  dislressinfr,  yet  no  one  ovpr  heard 
her  complain.  Long  and  patiently  did  she  wait 
the  approach  of  death,  and  when  she  was  told 
that  he  was  indeed  at  band,  a  new  light  beam- 
ed from  her  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  inward  peace 
and  satisfaction  sat  upon* her  countenance.  She 
jgravo  to  each  of  her  friends  the  parting  hand, 
and  then  commended  her  spirit  to  the  protection 
of  her  God. 

Oh,  what  a  glorions  moment  is  death  (o  the 

believer!  how  full  of  the  brightness  of  a  dawn- 
in?  heaven — liow  hallowed  with  the  presence  of 
he  blessed  Redeemer! 

Samantha*s  heart  was  full  of  joy.  Angels 
<»ocmcd  to  descend  from  the  plory  of  the  third 
heavens,  and  hover  over  her  pdluw ;  an  inetfa- 
bic  light  seemed  to  shine  all  around  her;  and, 
oh!  it  was  ilie  liuht  of  that  immortal  charm 
which  had  attended  her  through  every  scene  of 
prosperity  and  alHiction,  and  filled  her  heart 
with  .ealmness  and  resignation.  Never  had  it 
shone  as  at  this  moment;  srf  brilliant,  and  yet  so 
chastened  and  su  holy.  She  yielded  up  her 
spirit  cradualiy,  and  as  she  passed  away,  this 
j?acred  charm  wrote  victory  on  her  brow,  and 
:>tampcd  nn  her  countenance  a  glorious  triumph 
over  death  and  the  grave.  She  departed  tike  a 
sunbeam,  more  beautiful  and  unearthly  jest  be- 
fore it  pr'..«?es  from  the  gaze  of  mortals. 

The  charm  so  powerful  in  its  inlluence,  and 
so  full  of  peace  and  glory  yi  its  result,  was  no 
other  than  the  meek  and  lowly  religion  of  the 
cross. 

TBE  KING  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

William  Frederick,  Kin^  of  the  Net herhind", 
is  the  ehiest  son  of  Wiiham  the  tifth  Stadlhold- 
er,  descended  from  John,  the  youngest  brother 
of  our  William  HI.  His  present  Majesty  was 
born  at  the  Hacme  on  the  24ih  of  August,  1772, 
and  consequently  was  58  years  old  the  24tb  of 
last  month.  His  mother  was  a  Prtnoess  of  Pras- 
sin.  I'rom  his  early  years  he  was  distinguished 
by  habits  of  study  and  industry,  evincing  little 
relish  for  the  frivolities  of  a  court;  and  since  his 
'aoeession  to  sovereign  power  he  has  been  fre- 
qijently  pointed  out  as  that  Monarch  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  who  pro6ted  most  by  the  lessons 
of  Providence  during  the  awfol  vicisaitades  that 
accompanied  the  French  Revolution.  In  1791, 
being  then  a  Lieutenant-General  in  his  father's 
army,  be  married  his  ctfnsin,  th«  ^er  of  the 
reigning  King  of  Pnmiat  who  g^vt  bhrth  to  the 


I  present  Prince  of  Orange  in  1792.    The  Nation- 
I  al  Convention  of  France  having  declared  war 
against  the  Stadtholder  in  1793,  William  Frede- 
rick was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Dutch  army,  in  which  he  displayed  considerable 
talent,  and,  in  1794,  captured  the  fortress  of 
Landrecy  with  a  garripon  of  7,000  men,  which 
had  formerly  held  out  against  Charles  V.  and 
Prince  Eugene.  After  this  brilliant  triumph,  the 
Emperor  placed  the  Austrian   forces    in  the 
Nciherlanda  under  his  command,  wliirh  raiped 
his  army  to  50,000  men,  with  which  he  raised  . 
the  siege  of  Charleroi,  compelling  the  French,  j 
after  an  ohsticate  contest  of  seventeen  hour?,  to 
recross  the  Sambre.    Ii^  1795,  however,  the 
French  army  became  so  powerful,  that  all  Hol- 
land was  compelled  to  submission,  and  the  Stadt- 
holder with  ills  family,  including  the  present 
Kmg,  sought  an  asylum  in  England.  .By  the 
treaty  concluded  at'Paris  between  France  and 
Prussia,  in  1.S02.  Fulda,  Dortmund,  and  other 
petty  towns  in  Germany,  was  assigned  as  an  in- 
demnity to  the  House  of  Orange,  for  the  relin-  | 
quishment  of  their  claims  on  Holland,  and  al- 
most immediately  after  the  Stadtholder  transfer-  • 
red  the  new  ac(juisition  to  his  eldest  son.  ^Wil- 
liam Frederick  immediately  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Fulda,  in  the  midst  of  his  new  pub- 
jects,  and  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  their  i 
happiness.   On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be-  | 
fu  een  Napoleon  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  which 
wns  decided  by  the  single  battle  of  Jena,  Wil-  i 
liam  Frederick  accepted  a  command  in  the  Prus- 
sian service,  and  was,  in  consequence,  at  the 
termination  of  the  war,  deprived  ol  bis  new  sove- 
reignty.   He  then  lived  with  his  family  in  priva- 
cy st  Dantxic  until  the  breaking  out  of  fresfi  hos- 
tilities between  France  and  Austria,  when  he 
accepted    a   command   under  the  Archduke 
Charles,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Wag- 
ram,  in  1809.    Some  time  after  be  again  visited 
England;  and  when  the  Dutch,  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  the  Allies,  resolved  to  separate 
themselves  from  France,  they  urianimoosty  of- 
fered him  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces, and  in  March,  1814,  a  Charter  of  Liberty 
was  solemnly  sworn  to  by  the  Prince  and  Depu- 
ties of  the  Provinces.    The  Congress  of  Vienna 
having  afterwards   determined  to  incorporate 
Belgium  with  the  United  Provinces,  in  1815, 
William  Frederick  was  proclaimed  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  made  his  public  entlj  into 
Brussels  in  tlie  month  of  April,  1815. 

Since  that  period  he  has  industriously  admi- 
nistered the  duties  of  government,  it  is  believed, 
with  impartiality.  Still,  from  the  long  continued 
enormity  of  the  Belgians  and  Dutch,  arising 
partly  from  a  diflerence  of  religion,  the  former 
havn  long  enterthined  jealoosiee  against  tb«  lat- 
ter as  the  favourites  of  government.  The  em- 
bers of  discord^  long  smouldering  in  suppressed 
murmurs,  broke  out  into  a  flame  in  August  last* 
on  witnessing  the  brilliant  success  of  the  patriots 
of  France.  Finding  the  animosity  of  the  Bel- 
gians not  to  be  allayed,  William  has  wisely  «oa- 
■Mttd  to  tht  diniMibfraiMt  of  hit  kiagdon^  u4 
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the  estabHshment  of  a  separate  gOTerament  by 

his  Belgian  subjects,  who,  it  is  presumed^  will 
ado^t  the  republicaa  form  as  their  choice. 

-  PENNEPACK  BRIDGE. 

This  ancient  structure  was  built  in  1697-98. 
It  ia  situated  about  ten  miles  norih-easi  truin 
Philadelpbit,  on  the  route'  of  the  eastern  mail, 
and  about  one  mile  from  the  Delaware.  The 
tide  rises  to  this  bridge,  and  the  creek  is  naviga- 
ble for  sloope  to  PeDoock's  mill,  a  few  rods  be- 
low the  bridge.  This  creek  supplies  with  water 
a  number  of  grist  and  saw  mills,  and  cotton  and 
other  fj^ctories.  Pennepack  Bridge  is  one  of  the 
oldeat  m  Pennsylvania,  and  its  present  stat^  of 
preservation  proves  the  attention  which  our  fore- 
fathers bestowed  on  their  architecture.  Its  so- 
lidity ia  calculated  to  f  ndnre  forages.  The  town 
of  Hulmesburgb  ie  in^the  immediate  viciiuty  of 
the  bridge. 

Recently  on  leaving  the  city  for  a  time,  the 
publisher  left  directions  for  engraving  a  cut  re- 
presenting lace  work.    The  engraver,  however, 
by  mistake,  made  the  print  a  representation  of 
I    embroidery  on  muslin.    To  correspond  with  the 
I    print,  therefore,  and  not  with  its  caption,  we 
I    furnish  oar  readers  with  an  article  on 

EMBROIDERY  ON  MUSLIN. 
White  Embroidery  comprises  the  art  of  work- 
ing flowers,  and  other  ornamental  designs,  on 
muslin,  for  dresses,  or  their  trimmings,  capes, 
collars,  handkerchiefs,  &c. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  cotton  proper  for  this 
work  i  that  which  is  most  generally  used,  be- 
cause it  washes  the  best,  is  the  dull  cotton, 
sometimes  called  Trafalgar,  or  Indian.  The 
other  sort  is  the  glazed,  <;r  English  cotton,  and 
is  only  proper  to  be  used  on  thin  muslin  ;  al- 
though it  looks  infinitely  the  more  beautiful  of 
the  two  previous  to  its  being  washed,  yet  that 
operation  destroys  its  beauty  and  removes  all  its 
gloss;  nor  is  it  so  smooth  and  pleasant  to  ose  as 
the  other.  Patterns  for  working  may  be  pmrw 
*  chased  at  most  of  the  fancy  shops  ;  but  ladies 
possessing  a  taste  for  drawing,  may  design  their 
own  subjects,  by  making  sketches  on  paper,  in 
^  pencil,  and  afterwards  going  over  them  again 
with  ink,  A  pattern  may  be  copied,  by  placing 
a  thin  piece  of  paper  over  the  original,  and 
tracing  it  through  against  a  window.  The  out> 
line  of  a  subject  already  worked,  if  of  a  thick 
rich  description,  may  be  obtained  by  laying  the 
muslin  on  a  table,  placing  a  piece  of  white  pa- 
per over  it,  and  rubbing  the  paper  with  a  nut- 
meg  partly  grated:  this  outline  may  afterwards 
be  perfected  with  a  pen. 

The  paper  pattern  for  a  rcnning  design  of 
flowers,  foliage,  &c.  shosld  be  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  in  proportion  to  its 
breadth,  and  shifted  along  the  muslin  as  the 
work  proceeds.  As  this  sort  of  pattern  is  liable 
to  be  soon  damaged,  it  is  advisable  to  strength- 
en it  by  a  lining  of  cambric  mnslin.  The  mns- 
iin  or  cambric  intended  to  be  worked,  must  be 
pmoothly  and  evenly  tacked  on  the  paitenif  no 
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as  to  pfevwnt  its  getting  out  of  place;  the  ilenf^ 

and  external  edges  of  leaves,  flowers  or  orna- 
ments, must  then  be  traced  by  running  them 
round  with  cotton;  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  their  shape  and  form  accurately,  as 
a  fault  in  this  stage  of  the  work  is  not  easily  re- 
medied afterwards.  In  working  the  bottom  of 
a  dress,  flounce,  cape,  or  oollar,  the  edge  of  the 
pattern,  which  is  usually  a  running  scallop,  or 
series  of  scailops,  forming  larger  ones,  a  van- 
dyke  or  a  chain,  should  be  done  &st.  The  best 
and  strongest  way  of  working  this  part,  is  in  the 
stitch  used  for  buttonhole  work.  The  stalks 
leading  to  leaves  or  flowers,  having  been  run 
round  as  directed,  must  next  be  sewn  over  tole- 
rably thick.  Where  it  appears  desirable  to 
thicken  a  stem,  or  any  other  part  of  the  outline, 
a  piece  of  the.  cotton  should  be  lain  along  the 
running  thread,  and  both  be  sewn  over  together. 
Leaves  or  flowers  are  worked  in  what  is  called 
satin  stitch,  (from  the  length  of  the  stitches  re- 
sembling the  threads  in  satin;)  but  great  eare 
should  bo  taken  that  the  stitches  do  not  lie  over 
each  other,  but  are  evenly  ranged  side  by  side. 
Flowers,  of  stars,  worked  in  fine  worsted,  or 
crewel,  of  various  colours,  may  beuwd  with  very 
good  eflect  in  satin  stitch.  The  work  should 
be  slightly  pressed  with  the  finger  now  and  then* 
to  assist  in  keeping  it  in  shape. 

The  middle  of  a  flower  is  sometimes  orna- 
mented by  the  introduction  of  very  beautiful 
open  work,  in  imitation  of  antique  lace;  but  the 
various  kinds  of  stitch  requisite,  and  the  mode 
of  using  them  are  so  complex  and  intricate,  that 
a  practical  description  is  scarcely  possible;  and 
nothing  but  personal  instruction  can  probabty 
convey  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  applica- 
tion. We  propose,  however,  hereafter  to  con- 
tinue the  subject,  embracing  various  different, 
kinds  of  embroidery  on  muslin,  lace,  &c.  illus- 
trated with  cuts  which  will  enable  us  to  con- 
vey a  general  idea  of  some  of  the  stitches  used, 
better  than  can  pomibly  be  done  without  them* 

THE  PORTRAIT. 

Ah  !  let  me  look  upon  tiiy  face. 

Fling  bnck  thy  i;lusi*:ritig  bairS 
It  is  a  happiness  lo  gaze 
On  say  thisf  so  fUr. 

•Tis  su<-li  ^prinfi  morninRlovelinesi^ 

The  tiliifhiiiii  and  tlic  bright — 
Beiipaih  whosf  sway,  uucoiificiously. 
The  heaviest  heart  grows  light. 

The  crimson,  flutiliing  up  the  roFe, 
When  some  fresh  \\  ind  Ji;is  past, 
Parting  the  boughs— just  such  a  hue 
VlpoBiliy  ehssk  is  east. 

Thy  golden  curU,  where  ransUni  dwtfis 

As  in  a  aummcr  home ; 
The  brow  whoie  snow  ia  puie  and  wktt 

As  that  of  oOean  foum. 

For  grief  has  thrown  no  shadow  titer 

And  worldlinesfl  no  stain  ; 
]|  is  as  only  flowers  could  crow 
Is  soeb  a  chanasd  dsniMB. 

I  would  thy  fate  were  in>Biy  basds: 

I'd  bid  il  but  alli>w 
Thy  future  to  be  like  thy  psst, 

And  keep  tlMcJiHtai  now,  L  • 
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WrillMiftrtlieCutol. 
TBCB  II1<|IJEST  OP  THE  I»EAD. 
Ml'viBar*;  or.  Tales  of  tlM  mow. 

^  Beneath  these  sate  on  ii<any  a  saphirc  throne 
The  pront  who  \\nA  dttputad  from  mankbd; 
A  mighty  senate,"  •  *  t»HKi.l.EV. 

A  few^venings  past  I  was  relieving  the  wea- 
riness, and  endeavoring  to  relax  my  poor  facul- 
ties from  the  menial  exertion  occasioned  by 
reading  accounts  of  recent  political  events,  by 
laughing  at  Mark  Bancroft  and  hie  fairy  tales. 
The  tales  operated  as  a  most  afTectua!  soporific: 
I  was  in  a  few  moments  in  profound  slumber  on 
the  sofa.  But  the  tales  had  left  some  imp««ariOD, 
and  I  waa  toon  myself  in  the  empire  of  dreams, 
rho  scenes  around  me  were  not  as  those  present- 
ed to  Mira.  The  heavens  lowered,  the  winds  swept 
in  hollow  blasts  through  trees  whose  leafless 
branches  lashed  in  wild  moanings.  Snow  and 
rain  descended  on  the  hills  and  vales.  Human 
habitations  were  seen,  but  far  distant  along  the 
desolate  waste.  I  seemed  on  an  island  of  a 
river,  whose  cold  and  turbid  waves  dashed  in 
foam  over  black  and  broken  rocks,  forbidding 
all  escape  from  th«'nnsneTtered  isle  of  sadness. 

Shivering  and  despairing,  my  eye  swept  the 
hopeless  landscape, — a  being  approached;  his 
eve  was  sunken  and  deathlike;  his  form  was 
that  of  a  man,  hot  in  his  pale  face,  the  only 
marks  of  life  were  the  motion  of  liis  lips  and 
the  sound  of  his  voice  when  pronouncing  the 
following  dreadful  words;  *  Spirit,  thou  art  now 
in  the  vale  of  death.'  His  lips  closed,  as  he 
?cizcd  me  in  hia  ice-cold  arms;  wings  of  im- 
menio  dimensions  expanded,  and  with  a  SWifU 
BOSS  beyond  all  hhman  thought,  I  was  homo  far 
beyond  the  orbs  which  whirl  round  our  son.  I 
was  carried  through  regions  of  utter  darkness, 
hat  light  at  length  beamed  stronger  andstronger 
— I  was  approaching  the  star  Siriiis.  It  ap- 
peared a  sun  of  immeasurable  magnitude,  but  its 
light  soft  and  thrilling.  I  was  conveyed  to  its 
surface,  and  stood  a  wondering  itrangor  amongst 
forms  like  my  own. 

My  gloomy  conductor  was  gone,  but  a  sprite 
advanced.  Ho  was  ar^  of  oyo  and,  lip,  and 
who— I  soon  found  was  the  fairy  Roget.  *Ah, 
my  good  friend,'  said  be,  *you  have  escaped 
from  the  world  and  your  conscieoice  at  last; 
what  think  yon  of  the  world  you  have  reached?' 

*It  is  really  a  paradise,'  I  replied;  and  rather 
doubtingly  demanded  if  I  was  for  ever  to  enjoy 
what  appeared  arond  mo. 

Roget,  with  one  of  his  most  malicious  grins, 
replied,  *that  is  doubtful;  but  every  spirit  on  its 
first  arrival  has  a  respite  before  being  brought 
to  answer  finr  Ms  earthly  acts — come  wlt|i  me.' 

The  scene  now  changed,  and  I  was  seated  on 
an  emerald  chair  between  colimins  of  richest 
jasper.  Tlw  floor  was  inlaid  with  every  datsling 
gem,  and  the  ceiling  shone  in  burnished  gold 
net  oflf  with  spangles  of  adamant.  My  fancy 
was  not,  however,  left  to  wander  on  the  dead 
wooden  of  metals  and  aioBoa;  nj  attention  was 
drawn  to  tho  fiving  thfonf^^who  vtre  loatod  liko 


myself,  or  wandering  over  tho  vast  halls  ond  sa- 
loons which  seemed  to  open  on  all  sides.  My 
thoughts  were  raised  to  sublimity,  and  for  a 
moment  I  forgot  that  my  own  fate  was  not  ^et  j 
sealed,  when  Roget  touched  my  right  arm  with  i 
his  wand,  observing,  'Spirit,  this  is  the  palace 
of  Memory,  where  the  trifles  of  your  own  life 
will  vanish  hofore  tno  roeolleetions  of  time. 
Behold  those  two  Qgwres.'  | 

At  that  moment  my  eye  caught  two  shade-? 
approaching  each  other.  One  with  form  and 
head  erect,  hia  fine  arehed  forehead  rising  above 
brows  at  once  projecting  and  inviting;  his  lips 
eloquent  in  silence,  seemed  ready  to  poA  forth 
the  aeeents  of  benevolence  and  truth,  which 
beamed  from  his  eyes  of  light  and  heat.  To 
the  expression  of  face,  was  added  a  form  risin* 
in  doric  majesty.  The  countenance  and  ti^ure 
of  the  other  was  still  more  striking,  though  less 
commandingf  in  form.  His  keen  but  retiring  eye 
seemed  to  lie  in  wait  for  examination;  a  cold 
indifierence  concealed  a  real  disdain  of  others. 
His  whole  physiognomy  be.«poke  talent  of  an 
exalted  order;  but  from  his  pale  and  compressed 
mouth,  no  warm  sentiment  appeared  ready  to 
bunt  forth  to  greet  his  kind.  In  his  every  ges- 
ture,  as  his  steady  glance  swept  slovvly  over  i!jo 
vast  and  now  silent  assembly,  there  was  that 
isolation  of  feeling  which  keeps  the  possessor 
alone  amongst  millions.  « 

It  was  not  necessary  to  «ay  to  a  sinnrlc  ppec- 
tator,  'that  is  what  was  Alexander  of  Russia, 
and  ho  before  him,  the  shade  of  his  once  mighty 
opponent  Napoleon.'  Tho'^e  namfi^  wore  eiac\i- 
lated,and  agam  a  painful  silence  reigned  through 
the  labyrinthine  palace. 

——"Whose  roof  of  moorstono  carv  ed,  did  keep 

A  gtimmeriBg  e^er  the  forms  so  every  side," 

— «*Like  life  and  thought;  inunovaUe,  deqi  eyed.** 

It  was  now  when  their  eyes  caught  that  'of 
each  other,  that  attention  became  indeed  pro- 
found. 'I  ho  once  dictators  to  two  hundred  mil. 
Hons  of  their  species,  stood  in  the  awful  pre. 
sence  of  each  other,  with  the  judgment  of  history 
and  testimony  of  time  sounding  in  their  hearts. 
Tho  events  or  half  a  century  memory  recalled. 
The  fields  of  Austerlitz,  Marengo,  Pultusk, 
Golymin,  Eyiau,  Friedland,  the  crowded  banks 
of  the  Oka,  the  Niemen,  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Seine,  the  theatres  of  so  many  bitter 
recdllections;  Smolensko,  Moscow,  Leipsic,  Pa- 
ris, and  Waterloo,  passed  in  rapid  retrospect. 
Tho  obseoro  islo  or  the  ocean,  tempest  beat, 
and  the  humble  Taiganrog,  wherefrom  their 
once  agitated  spirits  escaped  from  life  and  for> 
tune,  were  painted  to  their  mind's  eye. 

A  scowl  sat  on  each  brow  as  their  glances 
met;  their  earthly  feelings  once  more  revived; 
but  the  face  of  Alexander  softened  to  a  smile, 
as  he  obeofTod,  'Napoleon,  tho  clouds  of  Kfe 
have  passed  away.* 

The  proud  spirit  of  Napoleon  rose  at  the 
voice,  his  bosom  seemed  to  swell,  but  a  moment 
and  he  was  tho  same  distant,  sad,  and  self  pro- 
ooenpiod  boiigi  who  tnl  sttode  through  tho  sn> 
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loons  of  Paris,  and  Berlio,  but  after  «  pause,  his 

a^arcliing  eye  fixing  on  Alexander,  he  replied, 

*Alcxandor,  the  clouda  of  life  ore  passed,  bnt 
the  records  of  tune  have  not  passed'— —and  after 
remaining  ngain  silent  for  some  moments,  in  a 
most  penctiatinjT  tone  resiimpd, 

*Fame  li  itii  brought  to  the  palace  of  Memory 
the  latest  reports  of  purtarbed  Europe — •  'and 
the  ruin  of  our  systems,'  interrupted  Alexander. 

•  System?''  bitterly  retorted  Napoleon;  'Our 
w  ant  of  system — our  egotism.  Smile  not,  Alex- 
ander,^ we  are  now  in  the  palace  of  memory ; 
we  can  now  speak  of  oureelves,  of  our  acts,  as 
of  the  moFt  distant  history;  and  what  is  the 
voice  of  history  in  regard  to  i|s  both?  We  have 
disturbed  the  earth,  and  behold  the  mede  we 
have  gained'.' 

Here  Napoleon  unfolded  a  scroll  which  before 
appeared  a  sceptre-s(af(  and  read,  oastini^  in  the 
pauses  of  the  sentences  severe  glances  on  his 
awe-sfruck  hearer: 

•*  One-tenth  part  of  a  century  is  almost  past 
eince  the  death  of  Napoleon,  snd  the  elements 
are  scarcily  yet  collected  to  form  a  solid  and 
philijsn[)hical  appreciation  of  his  character;  this 
prodigious  man  has  given  so  many  and  opposite 
impulaiuus  to  the  affairs  of  his  age,  that  as  re- 
gards either  the  good  or  evil,  wo  are  yet  ynable 
to  estimate  the  combmaiions.  Alexander  has 
passed  to  the  regions  of  memory  only  half  the 
time,  and  we  may  already  boldly  pronounce  o:i 
the  worth  of  his  political  system,  which  fell  in 
ruins  round  his  tomb.  Napoleon  was  himself 
the  cause  of  the  immense  motion  he  communi- 
cated to  luiman  actiofi.  Alexander's  political 
life  was  that  of  reaction.  The  one  shook  the 
world  by  the  force  of  his  will,  and  the  other 
opposed  that  force  by  the  advantati;c.s  of  hi.^ 
physical  position.  Napoleon  for  a  long  period 
subjugated  fortune  and  commanded  admiration; 
whilst  his  adversary  following  the  reflux  of  fa- 
tality, and  influenced  by  jyencrous  intentions, 
has  obtained  simply  esteem.  In  hne,  the  soul 
of  Nspoleon  was  in  alt  its  energy,  the  image  of 
an  abyss,  where  the  good  and  bad  principle  ex- 
ercised in  turns  all  their  ia^piraiions,  under  the 
constant  predominance  of  a  vast  and  exalted 
thought  ;~whilft  the  character  of  Alexander 
has  only  presenied  brilliant  surfaces,  of  a  soft 
light  it  IS  true,  but  where  meekness  shines  more 
than  strength,  and  over  which,  have  suecessivelj 
glided,  borrowed  ideas,  from  systems  without 
necessary  connexion  l)etween  themselves.  The 
rivalship  of  two  such  potentates  could  not  be 
that  of  intellect  opposed  to  intellect ;  and  with 
all  that  Alexander  could  personally  introduce 
into  the  struggle,  the  contest  was  much  more 
between  the  two  empires  and  two  people  than 
between  their  masters.** 

A  triumphant  frown  now  marked  t!ie  browjof 
Napoleon;  and  the  remains  of  luunati  passions 
was  answered  by  the  features  of  Alexander,  on 
which  strntr^Ied  the  magnitude  of  his  nature, 
with  the  faUe  maxims  of  court  education,  which 
engendered  the  holy  alliance. .  Napoleon,  as  he 
Mlled  bacl(  }^  f^ft^llf  re^smim^d  that  dfrk> 


silent  and  sombre  eaat  ef  eountenance  which  hi 
life  was  the  prelude  tolnighty  designs,  and 

Alexander  was  essayir;:^  to  speak,  when  appeared 
between  them,  the  athletic  form  of  a  wound- 
covered  warrior,  wlfoeeaoft  bnt  severe  eeratiny 
awed  Alexander,  and  awakened  from  his  reverie, 
the  once  terrible  Napoleon.  Both  koev  him  and 
bowed  their  recognition,  for  it  was  Kosciusko; 
with  a  visage  on  which  sat  the  calmness  of  rec- 
titude came  these  words: 

'  Reproach  not  each  other,  Alexander  and 
Napoleon,  of  what  either  has  done,  and  as  .1 
never  bowed  to,  or  served  either  of  your  fortunes 
on'  earth,  I  shall  not  now  awaken  the  echoes 
of '  selhsh  mockeries,"  in  the  halls  of  memory, 
but  I  cannot  bot  reproach  you  for  what  you  have 
not  done. 

Napoleon,  thou  wast  the  child  of  freedom,  she 
bore  and  nurtered  thee,  she  watched  thy  infancy 
and  boyhood,  and  proudly  her  maternal  eye 
followed  thee  when  on  the  fields  of  Italy  the 
eagles  of  slavery  cowered  beneath  the  feet  of 
thy  war  horse.  How  did  her  bosom  heave  when 

she  lir;ir(l  thee  read  on  the  field  Of  victOIJ  the 
appeal  of  an  expiring  nation. 

*  Fifteen  millions  of  Poles,'  cried  the  genius  of 
Poland  in  the  person  of  Count  Oginski,  *  formerly 
independent,  now  victims  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, have  fixed  their  eyes  upon  thee.  Willingly 
would  they  pierce  the  barrier  between  you  and  i 
them,  and  partake  your  dangers  ;  crown  you 
with  new  laurels,  and  to  add  to  all  the  other 
titles  you  have  acquired,  that  of  *  The  Father 
of  the  Oppressed." 

How  this  appeal  was  answered  the  voice  of 
memory  will  forever  repeat.  Your  fostering 
parent  was  ioon  driven  from  your  presence— 
your  future  earthly  career  was  deceitful,  bril- 
liant, and  empty  of  all  the  rnii,^hty  purposes  for 
which  thou  wort  called  from  the  bosom  of  a 
people  whose  cause  thou  betrayed. 

Alexander,  suirering  millions  called  upon  thee 
also,  thou  hadst  it  in  thy  power  to  seize  the 
proudest  title  earth  can  give.  Thou  mightest 
have  been  truly  *  The  Father  of  the  Oppressed.' 
But  what  was  thy  choice^  thou  becamest  the 
head  of  the  oppressors.* 

Here  Kosciusko  pointing  his  finger,  with  ai^ 
uplifted  arm  and  an  elevated  voice,  exclaimed, 
'  There  is  the  man!'  every  eye  was  turned  upon 
an  aged  and  placid  head  which  was  leamn^ 
against  a  colunm.  It  was  La  Harpe,  the  [)rc- 
ceptor  of  Alex  inder,  '  Yes  exclaimed  Koscius- 
ko.' there  is  the  man  who  poured  the  lessons  of 
true  glory  into  the  monarch's  cradle.  There  is 
the  man  who  would  have  taught  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  that  the  voice  of  reason  is  the  voice  of 
troth  and  safety  ;  but  the  kings  have  left  t<^ 
other  times  and  other  hands  to  open  the  gates  of 
freedom  to  mankind.  Ve?I  Alexander  and  Na- 
poleon, have  chosen  the  plaudits  of  fame,  ahd 
left  her  homage  to  exalt  another  Mune.  Ifc^ 
comes,  he  comes-.' 

At  f\rBl  a  faint  whispering  60un<^<  ifiA  beard 
from  far,  the  roof  of  the  temple- palM«f<>riBWK>- 
ly  seemed  to  nae»  expand  and  becoOM  rtafnU  o^ 
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immeaaarable  vastDess,  and  amid  the  illumined 
heavma  appetrad  a  winged  apirit,  holding  in  her 
left  hand  a  silver  trump,  and  in  her  right  hand  a 
parchment,  on  which  was  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  tbeee  worda,  which  aa  ahe  read  her  voice 
aeemed  !•  raadi  eeho  aftar  echo  to  tho  onda  of 
the  universe. 

'  Welcome  to  the  temple  of  fame,  to  thy  seat 
in  tho  polaco  of  momory,  thon  opon  whoao  aoul 
no  remorse  has  aver  rested.  Thou  who  h?8t 
wielded  the  sword  of  justice  on  two  hemispheres. 
Thou  whose  name  no  nation  can  claim  as  her 
Own.  Thon  warrior  pbiloaophoT,  before  whose 
ardent  gaze,  crowns,  sceptres,  and  mitres  have 
melted  and  become  dross.  Thou,  who  whilst 
tho  world,  that  was  honored  by  and  will  forever 
boast  thy  birth  and  life,  revolved  seventy  times 
round  the  fountain  of  its  light,  and  whilst  the 
Alexanders  and  Napoleons  Uverc  d  s^puting  for 
airy  nothingab  wort  oalmly  teaching  admiring 
nations,  that  virtue,  patriotism,  and  humanity 
were  realitiea; — were  THINGS,  above  all  price. 

If y  eye  now  mot  an  advancing  face— but  the 
acclaim  which  greeted  his  entrance,  ehook  the 
mighty  orb  on  which  I  seemed  to  stand;  and  I 
awoke,  with  the  reverberations  stiU  repeating  in 
ny  oar»  tho  name  of  La  Fayette. 

It  was  a  dream  from  which  I  was  unwilline^ly 
awakened.  The  voice  of  history  was  ailent,  for 
■ho  had  fallon  on  the  oarpet  in  tbo  form  of  Rab- 
bo*a  Aloiandor,  and  had  takon  her  turn  to  re- 
poae.  W.  M.  D. 

Written  Tor  the  Saturday  Eveolltt  Post* 

JNIONSTANCY. 
Man*»  eharaeiwistic  founded  on  fact. 
A  woman's  whole  life  is  a  history  of  the  af 
fectiona,  iier  heart  is  her  world;  it  ia  there  her 
ambition  strives  for  empire;  it  is  there  avarice 
seeks  for  hidden  treasure;  ahe  sends  forth  her 
aympathioa  on  advontoro,  aha  ombarka  her  whole 
soul  mthe  traffic  of  affection;  and  if  shipwreck- 
ed, her  case  is  hopeless,  for  it  is  a  bankruptcy  of 

love!'*--WA8HINGTON  I&VIIVG. 

**  But  my  dear  mama/*  aaid  a  lovely  young 

girl  to  an  amiable  looking  woman — "  But,  my 
dear  mama,  what  objection  can  there  be  to  niv 
onion  with  Colonol.Strathford?  Ho  ia  vory  hand- 
soroe,  very  amiablo*  Tory  aonatblo*  very  witty, 
and  very  ** 

•*  And  very,  what  ejse,  my  dear  Cecil?"  said 
her  mother,  laughingly. 

"  And— and  seems  to  lovo  me  Tory  much,*' 
said  Cecil,  looking  down. 

**  That  oertainly  is  a  very  cogent  reason,** 
aaid  her  mother,  amiliDg$  *'  I  will  allow,  Cecil, 
that  he  is  handsome,  very  handsome — and  i 
wit,  good  nature,  and  playfulness  are  synony 
mous  with  ionao,  ho  oortainly  ia  vory  aonaible — 
he  sings  a  good  song,  talks  very  agreeably 
dancea  tindjUrti  very  prettily,  has  bright  eyes, 
and  a  vary  awoot  anilo.  Bat  — 

"  Now,  dear»  dear  mama,  piaj  don't  givo  me 
any  bala— you  were  going  on  very  well  unti" 
that  odiooa  hut  came,"  said  Cecil,  in  a  tone  o 
disappomUMDt.  although  amiliDg  ail  the  while 


But  we  most  acquaint  our  readers  who  and 
what  Mra.  Gracio  and  her  daughter  were.  Hra. 

G.  was  born  and  married  in  England;  but  Mr. 
G.  and  her  fortunes  united,  not  being  sutBcient 
for  tliom  to  live  on  in  England  as  they  desired, 
they  repaired  to  America,  and  took  up  their  re- 
sidence  in  New  York,  where  Cecil  was  born: — 
Aft«  her  birth  thoy  removed  to  a  beautiful 
ooootry  aeat,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  tbo  banks  of 
the  Delaware.     Their  house  was  something  of 
tho  cottage  style,  encompassed  by  troR3  and 
flowers,  and  aurrounded  by  the  most  beautiful 
walks,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  naturo*a  baby 
house,  where  she  had  bcstoncJ  all  lit-r  care  and 
favour.^  To  this  enchanting  scene  did  this  happy 
pairrotire,  and  here— brought  up  among  flowers, 
did  the  plavful  and  romantic  fancy  of  Cecil  have 
full  scope.    Here  it  was  she  skipptMl  along  the 
lawn  with  the  fawns,  bloomed  uiih  theilowers, 
and  warbled  with  the  birds.    It  appeared  aa 
though  every  bird  knew  her;  for  a«  slio  walked 
among  her  tiowers,  they  hovered  around  her. — 
Not  a  gun  was  allowed  to  approaeh  the  place, 
and  once,  when  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gracie  Came  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  him,  and  mentioned  that 
he  should  like  to  go  a  bunting,  Cecil  screamed 
with  horror  at  tho  idea  of  hia  frightening  away 
her  little  feathered  favorites,  and  pave  liim  a 
long  lecture  on  his  cruelty,  which  he  never  for- 
gave.  From  a  child  of  eight  years  she  had  had 
innumerable  pn'?;  lap  dogs,  kittens,  doves,  and 
parrots.    At  one  time  she  had  a  lame  kite, 
bought  from  a  cruel  boy ;  at  another,  she  had 
eight  young  partridges  given  her  by  a  gentle- 
man, ^hich  were  so  atlacl)cd  to  their  young  mis- 
tress, that  wiieu  she  opened  the  door  to  give 
them  their  liberty,  after  flying  a  few  moments 
throH^li  the  air,  they  returned  to  their  aviary 
and  young  mistress.    But  the  happineaa  of  the 
Gracie's  was  not  to  last  forever. 

Mr.  Gracie  had  long  been  thought  labouring 
under  a  decline,  and  one  day  being  out  on  some 
water  excursion,  he  got  his  feel  wef,  which 
brought  on  a  violent  cold,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
termmatcd  his  short  but  happy  life.     He  left 
his  widow  the  house  in  which  she   resided,  and 
suthcient  income  to  live  comfortably;  but  that 
was  ail.   Cecil  was  at  that  time  14  years  old, 
and   for  a  time  inconsolable  at  the  loaa  of 
the    best  of  fathers.      However,  time  flew 
away   with   her  grief,  and,  although  when- 
ever her  father  was  mentioned,  a  tear  would 
glisten  in  hor  beautiful  blue  eye — once  again  her 
voice  would  swell  with  the  heavenly  sounds  of 
music,  her  eyes  again  lit  up  with  expresalon, 
and  her  light  form  bounded  across  tho  gardea 
walks  pursued  by  her  numerous  pets.    Oh,  why 
were  not  such  beings  made  to  live  forever — to 
gladden  every  heart  with  their  gaiety?  Why 
are  thoy  always  the  sooncft  blighted?    It  seems 
but  too  true,  that  **the  fairest  flower'a  the  soon- 
est nipt."   It  must  be  that  they  are  sent  down 
to  show  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  and  then — 
judged  too  good  for  eanh-^ecalled  to  heavenly 
rcalma.*«*»*»»» 
One  evening,  while  Cecil  wee  welking  at  a 
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disUneft  rrom  hoin«»  mrronnded  by  her  ftvoiritMr 

her  pet  lamb  came  bleating  and  limping  up  to 
her.    She  took  it  in  her  arms  and  caressed  it. — 
The  poor  animal  was  soothed  for  a  few  momenta, 
bni  soon  recommenced  bleating  in  a  most  pite- 
ous manner.    "My  dear  Mirm,  what  ia  the  mat- 
ter with  ^ou?"  said  Cecil,  kissing  it.    The  lamb 
held  up  one  of  its  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
seemed  in  acute  pam.    Cecil  took  hold  of  it  and 
.  examined  it,  when,  to  hex  distress,  she  saw  a 
needle  sticking  in  it.    Siie  immediately  attempt- 
ed to  extract  it,  but  could  not.    **0h!  what 
uhall  I  dur"  said  ehe,  while  th«  tears  stood  in 
her  eyesi  ''poor,  poor  Mma;  what  shall  i  do  fur 
yoo?»» 

"Can  I  assist  you  in  any  way?"  said  a  voice 
behind  her.  She  started  up,  and  beheld  a 
haodaome  young  man,  standing  close  behind 
her,  viewing  with  a  smiling  eye  her  tender  soli- 
citude Tor  her  pet.  She  did  not  hesitate  an  in- 
stant in  telling  him  her  grievance;  and  the  gallant 
gentleman  immediately  took  the  iamb  from  her, 
andeztracted  the  needle  with  great  dexterity  and 
neatness.  Cecil  thanked  him  a  thousand  times, 
and  taking  the  lamb  in  her  arms  proceeded  home, 
attended  by  the  handsome  stranger,  whom  she 
thought  the  most  agreeable  gentleman  ^hc  liad 
ever  seen.  Mrs.  Gracie  was  a  h«)?piiahle  wo- 
man, and  was  delighted  to  welcome  a  stranger; 
parti'juliily  one  so  agreeable,  and  liandsome  as 
Colonel  Strathford, — and  lie  loft  tlio  house  late 
in  the  evening,  with  many  mviiations  to  renew 
his  visit,  which  he  did;  and  Mrs.  Gracie,  and  her 
daughter  werb  every  lime  more  delighted  with 
him. 

Colonel  Strathford  was  the  youngest  son  of 
an  earl.   Lord  Strathford  was  a  proud  nan, and 

consequently  lavished  all  his  care  on  the  inhe- 
ritor of  his  title  and  fortune.  So  his  next  son 
had  little  beatowed  on  him,  but  waa  left  to  his 
own  resources.  He  was  idle  and  inattentive  to 
Ins  studies,  so  that  his  masters  despaired  of  ever 
making  a  good  scholar  of  him,  although  he  was 
a  clever  boy  and  quick  of  apprehenelon.  His 
brother  was  complefely  his  opposite.  He  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  lively  wit  of  Colonel  Strath- 
ford, but  had  the  greatest  application  possibiQ, 
which  enabled  him  sooii  to  become  like  hla  fa- 
ther, (which  was  Lord  Sirathford's  earnest 
wmh)  a  dull,  stupid,  insensible,  ostentatious  per- 
sonage ;  while  Colonel  S.  was  like  his  mother, 
(who  had  eloped  four  years  after  her  marriage 
w  ith  a  young  Captain  of  Dragoons,)  gay,  agree- 
able, witty,  and  volatile  ;  and  consequently  dis* 
liked  by  his  father  and  despised  by  his  brother. 
When  he  had  arrived  at  the  ago  of  twenty,  a 
friend  of  his  father's,  who  had  great  interest  at 
Court,  procured  him  a  Colonel's  eommisston. 
He  immediately  left  hid  father's  castle  in  the 
country  and  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
mixed  in  every  kind  of  gayety,  accumulated 
debts  to  a  very  large  amount,  flirted  with  every 
pretty  girl,  fought  a  di:el  with  a  nobleman, 
whom  he  killed,  was  obliged  to  ily  from  Eng- 
land, and  finally  settled  in  the  romantic  village 
ikf        on  the  btnka  of  the  Delawart  ip 
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rica,  (th«  refiige  of  all  rogues,)  whero  he  be- 
held Cecil  Gracie,  and  fell  in  love  with  her  (aa 
much  as  he  could  lo\e.)    "And," you  will  ask, 
"did  Cecil  return  his  attachment?*'  She  did — 
she  gave  him  all  her  heart — a  woman's  hearts 
composed  of  confidence,  love,  and  leruleriiess. 
She  loved  him  dearly — be  was  her  iirst  and  only 
love.  The  very  tone  of  hie  voice  was  Qiusic  to 
her  ear — and  his  smile  enchantment  to  her. 
When  his  fine  manly  voice  would  .^infr  some  p^ay, 
lively  note,  her  blue  eyes  would  ligtii  up  wuii 
animation,  and  ns  she  threw  back  the  ringlets 
that  clustered  round  her  brow,  she  would  gaze 
at  him  with  all  the  fond  pride  of  alii^ction. 
Then  again,  if  bis  notes  would  soflen  into  mea- 
sures of  love,  inconstancy,  and  sorrow,  they 
would  melt  according  to  the  music;  and  thoiinh 
a  tear  would  dim  her^eye  at  the  unhappinuss  ul 
Others,  yet  she  never  dreamt  of  it  for  herself. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Gracie  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  a  friend  of  iier's  in  Phil;i(ic!phia, 
thinking  it  a  pity  that  the  exquisite  accomphsb- 
ments  and  beauty  of  her  daughter  should  bo 
"born  to  blu'^li  uii-^dgm,"  and  thinking  also  that 
intercourse  with  other  men  as  gifted  as  himself, 
would  lessen  CeciPs  growing  attachment  for 
Colonel  Stratliford;  for  although  she  was  amused 
by  the  Colonel's  conversation,  and  pleased  with 
his  good  nature  and  gallantry,  yet  stie  saw  that 
he  w  as  not  at  all  calculated  to  make  her  daugh- 
ter happy  in  domestic  life  ;  and  knowing  that  he 
was  by  no  means  rich,  and  that  Cecil  had  very 
little  properly,  she  waa  determined  if  she  were 
conaulted  to  put  her  veto  to  their  union.  They 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  Colonel  follow- 
ed tiiem  ;  and  although  Cecil  saw  many  men  su- 
perior to  him  in  every  thing,  who  offered  her 
their  hands,  still  none  were  equal,  in  her  esti- 
mation, to  Colonel  Strathford  ;  she  loved  him 
with  all  the  devotedness  natural  to  her  sex,  an4 
she  could  love  no  other. 

She  returned  to  the  country  again  with  re- 
newed atlection  for  it  ;  every  Uower  she  beheld 
was  more  beautiful  than  when  she  left  it,  and 
the  .^onfT'^  of  her  birds  sounded  twenty  timea 
more  melodious  to  her  ear. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  May,  when 
every  thing  was  fresh  and  lovely,  when  Colonel 
Strathford  and  Cecil  were  walking  in  the  flower 
garden,  that  he  declared  to  her  hia  love.  She 
went  hesitatingly  and  blushingly  to  her  mother, 
and  informed  her  of  it  ;  upon  which  en.-iied  the 
conversation,  part  of  which  we  related  in  the 
first  part  of  this  tale.  Their  conference  ended 
by  Cecil's  going  to  her  apartment,  imagining 
herself  the  most  unhappy  of  human  beings  be- 
cause her  mother  said  that  seventeen  was  too 
young  to  marry,  she  must  wait  two  years ;  end 
if  she  did  not  alter  her  mind  IB  that  time,  she 
might  do  as  she  pleased. 

The  next  morning  Colonel  Strathford  called 
upon  Mrs.  Gracie.  She  told  him  she  eonsider- 
ed  her  daughter  much  too  young  to  marry,  but 
that  in  the  course  of  two  years,  if  they  still  re- 
tained the  same  opinion,  she  had  no  objeotion 
tQ  their  vnioit ;  and  m  t)ieir.fartaiie»  we«e  very 
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■mall,  the  hoped  lliat  in  that  time  th6  Colonel 
woald  arotis  property  aufficient  to  enable  her 
to  consent  more  readily.  She  concluded  by 
atating  that  «be  did  not  consider  the  en^age- 
ineiit  as  at  all  bindiog,  aa  they  wen  both  yaung 
and  volatfla*  and  might  chaoge  their  minds. 
As  this  appeared  very  reasonable*  the  Colonel 
went  away  seemingly  aatisiied.  *  •  •  •  ♦ 
Thiaa  Wireka  paaaed  rapidly  and  happily. 


the  faithful  heart  of  Cecil  for  a  moment  misgave 
her.  But  soon  all  her  love  came  to  her  aid— he 
had  but  just  arrived,  ?lie  was  sure,  and  was 
obliged  to  attend  eerue  gay  party  to  the  theatre. 
He  wonid  to>morroW— if  he  did  not  see  Ihem  at 
the  theatre — fly  to  the  cottage.  But' why  did 
he  not  see  her Why  did  he  not  como  round  and 
speak  to  her?  He  muBl  be  n|yir  sighted — she 
was  sure  she  had  heard  him  say  so.  Then  a  hor- 


Cecil  received  the  attentioria  of  the  Colonel  less  |  rid  doubt  took  possession  of  her.  Could  he  have 

forgotten  her ! — Oh,  no  !  bhe  dismissed  the 
thought  aa  though  anworfhy  of  herself.  She 
turned  her  eyes  from  him,  and  tried  to  attend  to 


heiitatiogly,  though  aa  joyfully  as  before.  But 
her's  was  **  short  timed  ftlicity.'*   One  day  as 

she  and  her  mother  were  sitting  workinij  in 

their  airy,  beautiful  parlour,  Colonel  Stralliford  \  the  performance,  but  she  could  not.  Colonel 


entered  the  room,  looking  more  gravely  than 
usnat   He  went  bp  to  Cecil,  and  takmg  both 

her  hands  within  his,  said  : 
'*  Dear  Cecil,  we  must  part.'* 
Cecil  looked  op  in  the  greatest  alsrm. 

**Do  not  be  frightened  love,  I  hope  but  for  a 
short  time.  I  have  heard  from  my  father,  who 
BAya  my  brother  i»  ill,  and  requires  my  presence. 
In  one  year,  my  Cecil,  I  shall  return  to  love  and 
you.  Do  not  droop  your  head  ;  wipe  the  tears 
from  your  eyes.  Do  not  let  the  few  short  hours 
I  may  yet  pass  with  you  be  dimmed  with 
weeping." 

Cecil  looked  up;  and  attempting  to  smile 
through  her  tears,  asked  when  he  went. 

**  The  day  after  to-morrow,  my  dear  Cecil. 
To  morrow  1  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  sail  from 
thence  the  neat  day.** 

Cecil  said  nothing,  but  rose  hastily  and  lefk 
the  room.  In  a  few  moment's  she  returned  with 
a  calm  and  melancholy  countenance.  The  even- 
ing was  spent  in  conversation.  Their  parting 
we  shall  not  describe  ;  it  was  Cecil's  first  sor- 
row. Her  anguish  it  is  impossible  to  relate. 
But  hope,  and  the  buoyancy  natural  to  youth, 
eqstained  her  nnder  her  affliction,  and  in  a  short 
tine  she  enjoyed  at  least  content. 
•      ***«       *       »      *  * 

A  year  aAer  these  occurrences  Cecil  Gracie 
was  at  the  theatre  with  her  mother,  (who  had 
taken  her  to  Philadelphia  for  her  amusement.) 
She  looked  more  than  tiBually  lovely.  Her  light 
hair,  which  generally  fell  in  uncontrolled  ring- 
lets over  her  shoulders,  was  now  gathered  to- 
.  gether  and  confined  in  a  Grecian  knot,  dressed 
with  natural  flowers.  Her  cheeks  had  a  more 
than  asnalty  brilliant  bloom,  and  her  eyes  look- 
ed **  brightly  beautiful." 

Mrs.  Gracie,  (who  had  been  listening  to  the 


Strathford  was  uppermost  in  her  heart.  Of  him. 
only  could  she  think.  Again  she  turned  her 
eyes  toward;^  him — He  was  paying  the  most  as- 
siduous attention  to  the  lady  whom  he  bad 
handed  into  the  box.  **  It  moat  be  his  sister,'* 
thought  Cecil,  •*  it  could  be  nobody  else."  Mrs. 
Gracie,  perceiving  her  daughter  looked  pale  and 
agitated,  immediately  rccjiiesied  iter  to  leave  the 
box  and  retire  into  a  saloon  until  their  coach 
could  be  called.  Cecil  ^Udly  complied  ;  and 
leaning  upon  her  mother  s  arm  left  the  box. 
They  nad  not  long  been  in  the  saloon  when 
voices  were  heard  without.  The  door  opened, 
and  Colonel  Strathford  and  his  party  entered. 
As  they  came  in,  the  lively,  mirthful  tones  of 
Colonel  Strathford's  voice  met  Cecil's  ear,  and 
Mrs.  Gracie,  who  held  her  daughter's  hand  in 
her's,  felt  the  pressure  so  extreme  that  it  paiocd 
her.  But  when  Cecil  saw  the  Colonel  careless* 
ly  advance  towards  her,  with  the  lady  hanging 
on  his  arm,  she  feared  she  could  not  subdue  her 
agitation.  However  she  succeeded  in  looking 
calm,  after  one  or  two  violent  efforts.  Colonel 
Strathford  walked  Up  to  her,  apeakiog  in  a  live- 
ly tone —  ' 

**  My  dear  Miss  Gracie  how  are  you?  Laura,'* 
(addressing  the  lady,)  **  this  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  of  whom  you  must  have  heard  me  speak — 
Cecil  Gracie,  that  pretty,  lively  Itttle  girl,  with 
whom  1  used  to  flirt  so  abominably.  Ton  must 
become  acquainted.  Miss  Gracie  allow  mo  to 
introduce  you  to  Lady  Strathford — my  wile." 

C^cil  had  during  Colonel  (we  shooild  rather 
say  Lord)  Strathford's  speech,  stood  with  her 
cheeks  as  though  bursting  with  excessive  colour; 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  ten  thousand  flres — her 
figure  raised  to  its  utmost  height.  But  when  the 
word  "ti'//e"  came — wlicn  that  word  met  her 
ear — the  colour  iled  from  her  cheek — her  eyea 


muaic,)  suddenly  turned  round  and  saw  Cecil  1 1**'*  ^^©'"^  luetre— a  hollow,  agonised,  unearthly 
gmg  with  intense  anxiety  on  the  opposite  box.  {  scream,  which  seemed  torn  from  the -.bottom  of 
She  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes    A  party  *'  *'     *  -* 

waa  entering  it,  and  she  thought  she  could  dis- 
cover Colonel  Strathford  among  the  gay  group. 


Cecil  too  had  seen  him — seen  him  hand  into  the 
box  a  beautiful  woman.    Oh  !  how  her  heart 

5alpitated.  She  did  not  know  he  had  arrived, 
be  sure  Mrs.  Gracie  did  not  allow  them  to 
correspond — "  yet  he  might  have  sHjnt  word  lo 
her  mother,  or  informed  her  of  hia  arrival  in 
some  manner.  He  ought  Instantly  to  have  come 
tft  the  eottage«-what  could  he  iMnn  V*  And. 


Cecil's  heart,  rung  through  the  theatre,  andi 
sunk  lifeless  in  her  mother's  arms.  - 

During  three  oaks  Cecil  Gracie  wee  danger- 
ously ill  with  a  delirious  fever — for  three  weeks 
did  Mrs.  Gracie  hang  over  her  daughter,  expect- 
ing  every  moment  to  be  her  last.  But  no  1^ 
Cecil  recovered  from  her  illness.  But  oh, 
heavens  !  how  much  worse  was  her  condition 
than  if  she  had  died  !  She  was  a  maniac.  Oh  I 
who- can  detctibe  tht  fetUogi  of  her  mothecr^ 
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that  mother  who  had  nursed  her  in  infancy — 
who  had  instilled  into  her  voung  breast  the 
seeds  of  religion  and  knowMdge— nsd  seen  her 
grow  up  in  all  the  beauty  and  virtue  which  the 
fondest  parent  could  desire — what  must  be  her 
feelings  now  to  behold  her,  by  the  thoughtieas 
act  of  a  man,  an  outcast  from  society — a  wretch- 
ed maniac  on  the  lace  of  the  earlh.  No  one 
can  imagine  her  feelings  who  has  not  felt  them, 
and  tbey  who  have  felt  them,  know  them  hut 
too  well.  ♦  ♦  •  •  • 
Mrs.  Gracie  had  not  yet  removed  from  the 
city,  yet  thinking  that  her  flowers  and  favourites 
might  have  a  salalary  etTect  on  her  daughter,  as 
soon  as  Cecil  was  well  enoua[h  she  determined 
to  go.  Cecil  soon  recovered  from  her  fever, 
but  instead  of  the  eoontry  having  a  benefieial 
eflfect  upon  her  it  only  deepened  her  melancholy. 
Her  pets,  hor  birds,  her  dowers — all  were  for- 
gotten. But  as  she  rambled  along  the  ptths 
where  she  used  to  walk  with  her  lover,  a  heavy 
sigh  would  escape  her;  an  Mmmcaninfj  smile 
hover  about  her  lips;  and  she  would  softly  re 
peat  over  and  over  again  the  word  **toi/e." 
Then  she  would  laui^h  childlahljr->and  after  that 
sit  down  upon  a  turf,  and  neep  so  bitterly,  you 
would  think  her  heart  was  breukmg — and  it  was 
breaking.  Poor  Cecil  was  dying — every  thing 
was  neglected.  It  seemed  as  if  the  fawns  knew 
their  young  mistress  was  not  as  she  used  to  be, 
for  allhongb  they  would  yet  follow  her  wasted 
form,  they  would  not  skip  and  (Aay  across  the 
green  as  was  their  wont.  Although  her  birds 
would  yet  hover  round  her,  still  no  longer  were 
their  gay  notes  heard  eehoing  through  the  vaU 
ley — anfl  lu-r  flowers,  as  though  participating  in 
her  grief  and  requiring  her  care,  drooped  and 
withered  ! — Poor  Cecil,  for  one  year  she  lived  a 
maniac — but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  Mrs. 
Gracie  waa  left  childless  ! 

B.  C. 


I  had  been  invited  by  young^  Lord 


the  nobleman  mentioned  m)  my  former  chapter,  to 
apend  the  latter  part  of  my.last  eollege-vacation 

with       lordship  at  his  sliooting  hnx  in   shire. 

As  his  destined  profession  was  the  army,  he  had 
already  a  tolerably  numerous  retinue  of  mili- 
tary friends,  several  of  whom  were  engaged  to 
join  us  on  our  arrival  at  ,  so  that  we  antici- 
pated a  very  gay  and  jovial  season.  Our  expec- 
tations were  not  disappointed.  What  with  shoot- 
ing, fishinfT,  and  ridin<r  abroad — billiards,  songs, 
and  high  feeding,  at  home,  our  days  and  nights 
glided  as  merily  away  as  fun  and  frolic  could 
make  them.  One  of  the  oiany  schemes,  of  amose- 
ment  devised  by  our  party,  was  givin<r  a  sort  of 
military  subscriptioo-ball  at  the  small  town  of 
,  from  wbieh  we  were  distant  not  more  than' 

four  or  five  miles.    All  my  Lord  's  party, 

of  course,  were  to  be  there,  as  well  as  several 
others  of  his  friends,  scattered  at  a  little  distance 
from  him  in  the  country. 

I  There  was  one  girl  there — the  daughter  of  a 
Mgutable  tetiuedtraiiesffiaA— of  singular  beauty, 


and  known  in  the  neigiiborhood  by  the  name  of 

The  Blue  Bell  of  ."    Of  course,  she  waa 

the  object  of  nniversal  admiration,  and  IHerally ' 

besieged  the  whole  evening  with  applications  for 
the  "honor  of  her  hand."  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  this  young  wo- 
man was  perfectly  beautiful.  Her  coaipwxioik 
was  of  daz/.ling  purity  and  transparence — her 
symmetrical  features  of  a  placid  bust-like  char- 
acter, which,  however,  would  perhaps  have  been 
considered  insipid,  had  it  not  been  for  a  brilliant 
pair  of  large,  languisbiog,  soli  blue  eyes,  resem- 
bling 

— "bhte  water  tilliet,  when  the  breeze 

INIaketh  the  crystal  water  ronnd  them  tremble," 

which  it  was  altno?t  madness  to  look  upon.  And 
then  her  light  auburn  hair,  which  hung  in  looso 
and  easy  curls,  and  settled  on  each  cheek,  like  a 
soft  goKlen  cincd  flitting  past  the  moon! 

I  observed  one  of  our  party,  a  dashing  youag 
captain  in  the  Guards,  highly  connected,  and  of 
handsome  •  and  prepossessing  person  and  man- 
ners, and  a  gentlemen,  of  nearly  equal  personal 

pretensions,  who  had  been  invited  from   

Hall,  bis  father^a  seat,  to  exceed  every  one  pre- 
sent in  their  attentions  to  sweet  Mary  :  and 

as  she  occasionally  smiled  on  one  or  the  other  of 
the  rivals,  I  saw  (he  countenance  of  either  alter- 
nately clouded  with  displeasure.  Capt. waa 
soliciting  her  hand  for  the  last  set — a  country 
dance — when  his  rival,  (whom  for  distinction's 
sake,  I  shall  call  Trevor,  though  that,  of  coarse, 
is  very  far  from  his  real  name,)  stepping  up  to 
her,  seized  her  hand,  and  said,  in  a  rather  sharp 

and  quick  tone,  **Captain  ,  she  has  proroie- 

ed  me  the  last  set,  I  beg,  therefore,  you  will  re- 
sign her — I  am  right,  Miss  ?"  he  inquired  of 

the  girl,  who  blushingly  replied,  "X  think  I  did 
promise  Mr.  Trevor— •but  - 1  wonid  dance  with 
both  if  I  could.  Captain  you  are  not  angry  With 
me,  are  you?"  she  smiled  appealingly. 

"Certainly  not,  madam,**  he  replied,  with  a 
peculiar  emphasis;  and  after  directing  an  eye 
which  kindled  like  a  star  to  his  more  successful 
rival,  retired  haughtily  a  few  paces,  and  soon  af- 
terwards left  the  room.  A  strong  conviction 
seized  mc,  that  even  this  small  and  trifling  inci- 
dent would  bo  attended  with  mischief  between 
those  two  haughty  and  undisciplined  spirits;  for 
I  occasionally  saw  Mr.  Trevor  turn  a  moment 
from  his  beautiful  partner,  and  cast  a  stern  en- 
quiring glance  round  the  room,  as  if  in  search  of 
Captain  ■■  %  1  saw  he  had  noticed  the  1)augh> 
ty  frown  with  which  the  Captain  had  retired. 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied 

Lord  to  this  ball  were  engaged  to  dine  with 

him  the  next  Sunday  evening.  Mr.  Trevor  and 
the  Captain  (who,  1  think  I  mentioned  was  stay- 
ing a  few  days  with  his.  Lordship,)  would  meet 
at  (his  party;  and  f-  determined  to.  watch  their 
demeanor.  Captain  ■■■  was  at  the  window, 
when  Mr.  Trevor,  on  horseback,  attended  by 
his  groom,  alighted  at  the  door,  and  on  seeing 
who  it  was,  walked  away  to  another  part  of  (he 
room,  with  an  air  of  assumed  indifference ;  but  I 
caught  hia  quick,  and  lestieas  gl&nqji  invariably. 
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directed  at  the  door  through  which  Mr.  Trevor 
would  enter.  Tbej  selat^  eaeh  other  with  ci- 
vility— rather  coldly,  I  thought — but  there  was 
nothing  particularly  marked  in  the  manner  of 
either.  About  twenty  sat  down  to  dinner.  Ail 
promised  to  go  off  well — for  the  cooking  wa^  ad- 
mirable— the  wines  first  rate,  and  tiin  conversa- 
tion brisk  and  various.    Caplam  and  Mr. 

Trevor  were  seated  some  distance  from  each 
other — the  fDrmer  was  my  next  neighbour.  The 
cloth  was  nut  removed  till  a  few  minutes  after 
eight — when  a  dessert  and  a  fresh  and  large 
supply  of  wine  were  introduced.  ' 

The  late  ball,  of  course,  was  a  prominent  to- 
pic of  conversation,  and  after  a  few  of  the  usual 
bachelor  toasts  had  been  drunk  with  noisy  en- 
Ihusiasm,  and  we  all  felt  the  elevating  innueuie 

of  the  wine  wo  had  been  drinking,  Lord  

stood  up,  and  said — "Now,  my  dear  feilows — I 
have  a  toast  in  my  eye  thai  will  delight  you  all: 
so  bumper?,  frnntlemen — bumpers! — up  to  fiie 
very  brim — so  make  sure  your  glasses  are  lull — 
while  I  propose  to  you  the  health  of  a  beautiful 

— nay,  by  !the  most  beautiful  girl  we  have 

any  of  us  aron  for  this  year — Ha.!  I  .'^ce  all  unti- 
cipalo  mc;  so,  to  be  fcliorl,  liere  is  iho  lieaitit  of 

Mary  — ,  the  Blue  Bell  of  !*'    It  was  drunk 

with  a(  (.lamation.    I  thought  I  prrceived  C;int. 

 iiand,  however,  shake  a  little,  as  he  hfted 

the  j|;!as9  to  his  mouth. 

*'Who  is  to  retnrn'thanks  for  iter?"— **Her  fa- 
vorite Ihnui,  to  be  sure."  '*Wlio  is  he.'"  "Legs 
— rise — legs — whoever  he  is!"  was  shouted,  ask- 
ed, and  answered  in  a  breath.  **0h — Trevor  is 
the  happy  man,  there^s  no  doubt  of  (hat ;  mo- 
nopolized her  all  itie  evening-~I 'could  nut  get 
her  hand  once,'  exclaimed  one  near  Mr.  Tre- 
vor. "Nor  I,**  "Nor  1" — echoed  several.  Mr. 
Trevor  lookcfl  with  a  deliglited  and  triumphant 
air  around  the  room,  and  seemed  about  to  rise, 
but  there  was  a  cry — ^••No,  Trevor  is  not  the 

man — I  s.iy  Captain   is  the  favorite  1" — 

"Aye,  ten  lo  one  on  the  Ca[)t:iinl"  roared  a 
young  hero  of  Ascot.  "Stuif,  biuil,"  muiiered 
the  Captain,  hurriedly  catting  an  apple  to  frit- 
ters, and  now  and  then  casting  a  fierce  t'lancc  | 
towards  Mr.  Trevor.  There  were  many  noisy 
roatntainers  of  both  Trevor  and  the  Captain. 

"Cuine — come,  gentlemen*"  aaid  a  young 
Cornish  baronet,  tjood-humouredly,  pfeing  the 
two  young  men  appeared  to  view  the  all'air  very 
■eriottsly — **'l'he  best  way »  since  I  dare  be-aworn  I 
the  girl  herself  does  not  know  which  she  likes  ' 
best,  will  be  to  toss  up  who  shall  be  given  the  j 
credit  of  her  beau!**   A  loud  laugh  followed  this  ] 
dull  proposal;  in  which  all  joined  except  Trevor 
and  the  Captain.    The  latter  liad  poured  out 

some  claret  wine,  while  Sir   waa  speak-  . 

ing,  and  sipped  it  with  an  air  of  assumed  care-  | 
.  lessness.  1  observed,  however,  that  he  never  I 
removed  his  eye  from  his  glass — and  that  his  face 
was  pale — as  if  from  some  strong  internal  emo* 
tion.  Mr.  Trevor's  demeanour  however,  also 
indicated  considerable  embarrassment;  but  lie 
w  as  older  than  the  Captain,  and  had  much  more 
conmaod  of  nutnaer.  X  w«a  amaiwda  for  my  o  wn 


part,  to  see  them  take  up  such  an  insignificaDt  af- 
fair BO  seriously;  but  these  things  generally  in- 

volveso  much  of'thcstrong passions  of  ouryouth- 
ful  nature — especially  our  vanity  andjealousy* 
that,  on  second  thoughts,  my  surprise  abated. 

"I  certainly  fancied  you  were  the  favourite^ 
Captain;  for  I  saw  her  blush  with  satisfaction- 
when  you  squeezed  her  hand^^jl  whispered.—^ 
"You  aro  right,  -i**  he  vswered,  with  & 

forced  smile.  *'I  don't  think  Irevor  can  have 
any  pretensions  to  her  favor."  The  noisiness- 
of  the  party  was  now  subsiding— and  nobody 
knew  why  an  air  of  blank  embarrassment  seem:^ 
ed  to  pervade  all  present, 

"Upon  my  honour,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  vastly 
silly  affair,  altogether,  and  quite  unworthy  such 
a  stir  as  it  has  excited,"  said  Mr.  Trevor:  "but 
as  su  much  notice  has  been  taken  of  it,  1  cannot 
help  saying,  though  it  is  monstrously  absurd, 
perhaps,  tliat  1  think  the  bcauiifal  Blue  Bell  of 

 ,  is  mine — mine  alone!    I  believe  I  have 

good  ground  for  saymg  I  am  the  sole  winner  of 
the  prize,  and  have  distanced  my  military  com-> 
pelitor,**  continued  Mr.  Trevor,  turning  to  Cap* 
tain   ,  with  a  grim  air,  which  was  very  fo- 
reign to  his  real  feelings,  though  his  bright  eyes 
— his  debonair  demeanour— that foscinatingje  tie 

sais  quoi  of  his. 

"  l  revorl  Don't  bo  insolent!"  exclaimed  the 
Captain,  sternly, reddening  with  passion. 

*'Insolent!  Captain?  What  tlic  deuce  do  you 
mean?  I'm  sure  you  don't  want  to  quarrel  with 
me — oh,  it's  impossible!    If  I  have  said  what 

was  offensive,  by  ,  I  did  not  mean  it — and, 

as  we  said  at  Rugby,  i>i(Ucalnm  put  a, — and 
there's  an  end  of  it.  But  as  for  my  smart  littlu 
Blue  Bell,  I  know—- am  perfectly  certain — aye, 
spite  of  the  Captain's  dark  looks— that  I  am  the 
happy  min.  So,  gentlemen,  ile  jure  and  de 
facto — for  her,  I  return  }ou  thanks."  He  sut 
down.  There  was  so  much  kindness  in  his  man- 
ner, and  he  had  9o  handsomely  disavowed  any 

intentions  of  hurting  Capt.   's  feelings,  that 

1  hoped  the  young  Hotspur  beside  me  was  quiet- 
ed.  Not  so,  however. 

"Trevor,"  said  he,  in  a  hurried  tone,  "you  are 
mistaken,  you  are  by  ——,  You  don't  know 
what  passed  between  Mary  ^— and  myself  that 
evening.  On  my  w  ord  and  honour,  ahe  told  me 
she  wished  she  could  be  oiT  her  engagement  with 
you." 

"Nonsense!  nonsense!   She  must  have  aaid  it 

to  aniufe  you.  Captain ;  .sTit-  could  have  had  no 
other  intention,  l  ho  neict  morning  she  told  me — ' 

"The  very  next  morning!"  shouted  Captain 
 ,  "why  what  the  —  could  you  have  want- 
ed with  Mary  the  next  morning?" 

"  That  is  my  afi'air,  Captain,  not  yours.  And 
since  you  will  have  it  out,  I  tell  you,  for  your 
consolation,  that  Mary  and  I  have  met  every  daj 
since!"  said  Mr.  Trevor  loudly,  even  vehement- 
ly. He  was  getting  a  little  Jlustered,  aa  the 
pi) rase  i°,  w  itb  wine,  which  he  was  pouring  down 
ghiss  after  glass,  or  of  course  be  could  never 
have  made  such  an  absuid— such  an  unusual  di»> 
closuro. 
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* 'Trevor,  I  must  say  you  act  very  meanly  in 
telling  us,  if  it  really  ia  ao,"  said  the  Captain, 
with  an  intensely  chagrined  and  mortified  air; 
•'and,  if  you  intend^o  ruin  that  sweet  and  inno- 
cent creature — 1  shall  take  leave  to  eay^  that 
you  are  a— a— a — eurse  on  it,  it  will  out — a  vil- 
lain!" continued  the  Captain,  slowly  and  deli- 
berately. My  heiMrt  flew  up  to  my  throat,  where 
it  fluttered  as  though  it  would  have  choked  lue. 
Tbero  was  an  inatant  and  dead  eilenoe. 

**A  villain!  did  you  say.  Captain?  and  accuse 
ne  of  meanness?**  enquired  Mr.  Trevor,  coolly, 
while  tho  colour  auddenly  faded  from  hie  dark- 
•oingr  leatares;  and,  rising  from  his  chair,  he 
stepped  forward,  and  stood  nearly  opposite  to 
ihe  Captain,  with  bis  half  emptied  glasa  in  hia 
hand,  which,  however,  waanot  observed  hj  h^m 
he  addressed.  **Yes,  sir,  I  did  say  so,*'  replied 
the  Captain  firmly,  ''and  what  then?'* 

"Then*  of  course,  you  will  lee  the  neoessiiy 
of  apologiiing^  for  it  inatantly,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Trevor. 

*'A8  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  Mr.  Trevor,  of  say- 
ing what  requires  an  apology,  I  have  none  to 

oRer,"  said  Captain  ,  drawing  himself  up  in 

hia  chair, 'and  eyeing  Mr.  Trevor  with  a  steady 
look  of  composed  intrepidity. 

'*Then,,Captain,  don't  expect  me  to  apologize 

for  this!'*  thundered  Mr.  Trevor,  and  at  the 
«ame  time  hurling  his  glass,  wine  and  all,  at  the 
Captain's  head.    Part  of  the  wine  fell  on  me, 

but  t^e  glass  glanced  at  the  ear  of  Captain  

and  cut  it  slightly;  fur  he  had  started  aside  on 
seeing  Mr.  Trevor's  intention.  A  mist  seemed 
lo  oover  my  eyes,  as  I  saw  every  one  present 
rising  from  his  chair.  The  room  was,  of  course, 
in  an  uproar.  The  two  who  had  quarrelled  were 
the  only  calm  persons  present.  Mr.  Trevor  re- 
mained standing  on  the  same  spot  with  his  arms 

folded  on  his  breast;  while  Captain   calmly 

wiped  oflf  the  stains  of  wme  from  his  shirtruffles 
and  white  waistcoat,  walked  op  to  Lord 


who  was  but  a  yard  or  two's  distance,  and  en- 
•quired,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  *'Your  Lordship 
has  pistols  here,  of  course?  We  had  better  set- 
tle this  little  matter  now,  and  here.  Capt.  V  

jrou  will  kindly  do  what  is  necessary  for  me.^" 

*'My  dear  fellow,  be  calm!  This  is  really  a 
very  absurd  quarrel,  likely  to  be  a  dreadful  busi- 
ness,  though!"  replied  his  Lordship,  with  great 
agitation.  **Come,  shake  hands,  and  be  friends! 
Oome,  don't  let  a  trumpery  dinner  brawl  lead  to 
bloodshed — and  in  my  house,  too?  Make  It  up 
like  men  of  sense — " 

<*That  your  lordship  of  course  knows  as  well 
as  I  do,  is  impoisibte.  Will  yon,  Captain  V— 
be  good  enough  to  bring  the  pistols.'  Yon  will 
find  them  in  his  Lordship's  shooting  gallery — we 
bad  better  adjourn  there,  by  the  way,  eh?"  en- 
quired the  Captain,  eooUy ;  he  had  seen  many  of 

these  affairs! 

*'Then  bring  them,  bring  them,  by  all  means. 
In  God's  name  let  this  quarrel  be  settled  on  the 

spot!"  exclaimed  ,  and  ,  and  . 

**We  all  know  they  must  fight,  that's  as  clear 
M  the  mm,  so  the  sooner  the  better!"  exclaimed 


the  Hon.  Mr. 
 's. 


a  hot  headed  cousin  of  Lord 


**Eteraal  eurses  on  the  silly  slutl**  groaned 

his  Lordship;  "here  will  be  bloodshed  for  her. 
My  dear  Trevor!"  said  he,  hurrying  to  that  gen> 
tieman,  who  with  seven  or  eight  people  around 
him,  was  conversing  on  the  affair,  with  perfeet 
composure;  "do,  I  implore,  I  beg,  I  supplicate* 
that  you  would  leave  my  house.  Oh,  don't  let 
it  be  said  I  ask  people  here  to  kill  one  another! 
Why  may  not  this  wretched  business  be  maae 
up?  By   ,  it  shall  be,"  said  he,  vehement- 
ly; and  puttmg  bis  arm  into  that  of  Mr.  Trevor, 
he  endeavoured  to  drew  htm  towards  the  spot 
where  Captain  was  standing. 

"Your  Lordship  is  very  good,  but  it's  useless," 
replied 'Mr.  Trevor,  struggiuig  to  disengage  his 

arm  from  that  of  Lord  .    "Your  Lordship 

knows  the  business  must  be  settled,  and  the 
sooner  the  belter.  My  friend,  Sir   has  un- 
dertaken to  do  what  is  oorreet  on  this  oeeasion. 
Come,"  addressing  the  young  baronet,  "away, 
and  join  Capt.  V~— All  this  was  uttered 
with  real  nonchalance.  Somebody  present  told 
him  that  the  Captain  was  one  of  the  beat  shots 
in  England,  could  hit  a  sixpence  at  ten  yards* 

distance.    "Can  he,  by   ?"  said  he  with  a 

smile,  without  the  slightest  symptoms  of  trepi* 
dation.  "Why,  then  I  may  as  well  make  out 
my  will,  I'm  as  blmd  as  %  mole.  Ha!  i  have 
it."  He  walked  imt  ftooi  aauMig  those  who 
were  standing  round  hnn,  and  strode  up  to  Cap- 
tain  ,  who  was  conversing  earnestly  with 

one  or  two  of  bis  brother  officers. 

"Captain  said  Mr.  Trevor,  firmly  ex- 

tending his  right  hand,  with  his  glove  half  drawn 
on.  The  Captain  turned  suddenly  towards  him 
with  a  furious  scowl.  **I  am  told  you  are  a  dead 
shot,  eh?" 

••Well,  sir,  and  what  of  that?"  enquired  the 
Captain  haughtily,  and  with  some  curiosity  in 
his  countenance. 

"You  know  I  am  short  sighted,  blind  as  a  bee- 
tle, and  not  very  well  used  in  shooting  matters." 
Every  one  present  started  and  looked  with  su^ 
prise  and  displeasure  at  the  speaker;  and  one 
muttered  in  my  ear — "Eh,  d  !  Trevor  show- 
ing the  white  feather?  1  am  astonished." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  all  this,  sir?** 
enquired  the  Captain  with  a  contemptuous  sneer. 

'•Oh,  merely  that  we  ought  not  to  light  on  un- 
equal terms.  Do  you  think,  my  good  sir,  I  stand 
to  be  shot  at  without  having  a  chance  of  retiun^ 
ing  the  favour'  I  have  to  say,  therefore,  mere- 
ly, that  since  this  quarrel  is  6f  your  own  seeking 
— «nd  your  own  d— — n  folly  only  has  breught 
it  about — I  shall  insist  on  our  fighting  breast  to 
breast,  muzzle  to  muzzle,  and  across  a  table. — 
Ye.s,"  he  continued,  elevating  his  voice  to  near- 
ly a  shout;  "we  will  go  down  to  hell  together— 
if  we  go  at  all — that  is  some  consolation." 

"Infamous!"  "Monstrous!"  was  echoed  from 
all  present.  Th'ey  would  not,  they  said,  hear  of 
such  a  thing,  they  would  not  stand  to  see  such 
butchery!  Eight  or  ten  left  the  room' abrubtly 
and  did  not  return.   Captain  •< — -  made  no  r&> 
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ply  to  Tievor'8  proposal,  but  was  conversing 
Mxioiisly  with  hie  frienda. 
**J\rowy  sir,  who  is  the  coward?*'  enquired  Mr. 

Trevor,  sarcastically. 

."A  few  momenta  will  show,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain, atepplngf  forward  with  no  sign  of  agitation, 
except  a  countenance  of  an  ashy  hue;  "for  I  ac- 
cede to  vour  terms — ruffianly— murderous  as  they 
are;  and  maf  the  eune  of  a  miaed  honse  over* 
whelm  yon  and  your  family  forever!"  faltered 

Captain  ,  who  saw,  of  course,  that  certain 

death  was  before  both.  "Are  the  pistols  prepar- 
ingV*  enquired  Mr.  Trevor,  without  regarding 
the  exclamation  of  Captain  .  He  was  an- 
swered in  the  atfiirmative,  that  Capt.  Y   and 

8ir  >  were  both  absent  on  that  errand.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  distressing  atl'air  should  take 
place  in  tlio  shooting  gallery,  s\  here  their  noise 
would  be  less  likely  to  alarm  the  servants.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  the  exclamations 
of  "Murder — downright,  savage,  deliberate  mur- 
derl"  which  burst  from  all  round.  Two  gentle- 
men left  abruptly,  and  saddled  their  horses  and 
gaJloped after  peace  officers;  while  Lord——, 
■who  was  almost  distracted,  hurried,  accompa- 
nied by  several  gentlemen,  and  myself,  to  the 
shooting  gallery,  leaving  the  Captain  and  a  friend 
in  tlio  dininij-room,  while  Mr.  Trevor,  with  an 
Other,  betook  themselves  to  the  shrubbery  walk. 

His  Lordship  informed  Captain  V  and  the 

baronet  of  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  combat 
that  had  been  determined  on  since  thoy  had  left 
the  room.  They  both  threw  down  the  pistols 
they  were  in  the  act  of  loading,  and  horror-struck 
swore  they  would  have  no  concern  whatever  in 
such  a  barbarous  and  bloody  transaction.  A 
sudden  suggestion  of  Lord  — — 's,  however,  was 
adopted.  They  agreed,  after  much  hesitation, 
and  doubt,  tis  to  the  success  of  the  project,  to 
charge  the  pistols  with  powder  only,  and  put 
thora  into  the  bands  of  the  Captain  and  Mr.  Tre- 
vor, as  though  they  were  loaded  with  ball.  Lord 

 was  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  thut,  when 

they  had  both  stood  fire,  and  indii<putably  prov- 
ed their  courage,  the  affiiir  might  be  settled  ami- 
cably. As  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations 
were  completed,  and  two  dreary  lights  were 
placed  in  the  shooting  gallery,  both  the  hostile 
parties  were  summoned.  <As  it  was  well  knoW^ 
that  I  was  preparing  for  the  medical  profession, 
my  services  were  put  into  requiiiition  tor  both. 

**Bot  have  you  any  instnune6ts  or  bandages?** 
enquired  some  one. 

**It  is  of  little  consequence; — we  are  not  like- 
ly to  want  them,  I  think,  if  our  pistols  do  their 
duty,**  said  Mr.  Trevor. 

But  a  servant  was  mounted  on  the  fleetest 
horse  in  Lord  — 's  stable,  and  dispatched  for 
the  surgeon,  who  resided  at  not  more  than  half 
a  mile's  distance,  with  a  note  requestmg  him  to 
come  furnished  with  the  necessary  instruments 
for  a  gunshot  wound.  As  the  principals  were 
impatient,  and  the  second,  as  well  as  the  others 
present,  wore  in  the  secret  of  the  hlanlc  charge 
of  the  pistols,  and  anticipated  nothing  like 
bloodshed,  the  pistols  were  placed  in  the  hands 


of  each,  in  dead  silence  and  the  two  parties, 
with  their  respective  friends,  retired  to  a  little 
distance  from  each  other. 

"Are  you  prepared,  Mr.  Trevor?"  enquired 
one  of  Captain  'a  party;  and,  being  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative,  in  a  moment  after  the 
two  principal.-*,  pi«lol  in  hand,  approached  one 
another.  Though  i  was  almost  blind  with  agita> 
tion,  and  was,  in  common  with  those  around, 
quaking  for  the  success  of  our  scheme,  my  eyes 
were  riveted  onjtheir  every  movement;  there  was 
something  solemn  and  impressive  in  their  de- 
meanor^ Though  stepping  to  certain  death,  as 
they  supposed,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
symptom  of  terror  or  agitation  vissible — no 
swaggering — no  affectation  of  a  calmness  they 
did  not  feel.  'I  he  countenance  of  each  was 
deadly  pale  and  damp,  but  not  a  muscle  trembled. 

"Who  is  to  give  us  the  word?"  asked  the 
Captaib,  in  a  whisper,  which  though  low  was 
heard  all  over  the  room;  "for,  in  this  sort  of  af- 
fair, if  one  fires  a  second  belbre  the  other,  he  is 
a  murderer."  At  that  moment  there  was  a  noise 
heard; — it  was  a  surgeon  who  had  arrived  and 
now  entered  breathless.  "Step  out,  and  give 
the  word  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Trevor,  uupatiently. 
Both  the  Captain  and  Mr.  Trevor  returned  and 
shook  hands  with  a  melancholy  smile  with  their 
friends,  and  then  re-took  their  places.  The  gen- 
tleman who  was  to  give  the  signal  then  stepped 
towards  them,  and  closing  his  eyes  with  his 
hands  said,  in  a  tremulous  tone,  "Raise  your  pis- 
tols!"— the  muzzles  were  instantly  touching  one 
another's  breasts — "and,  when  I  have  counted 
three,  fire.  One — two — three!" — They  fired — 
both  recoiled  with  the  shock  several  paces,  and 
their  friends  rushed  forward. 
•  **Why  what  is  the  meaning  of  this!'*  exclaim- 
ed both  in  a  breath.  '*Whohas  dared  to  mock 
us  in  this  way?  There  was  no  bails  in  the  pis- 
tols!'* exclaimed  Trevor, liorcely.  Lord  ——and 
the  seconds  explained  the  well-meant  artifice  and 
received  an  indiiriiant  curse  for  their  pains.  It 
was  in  vain  wu  all  implored  them  to  be  recon- 
ciled, as  each  had  done  amply  sufficient  to  ▼in- 
dicate  their  honour.  Trevor  almost  gnashed  his 
teeth  wilh  fury.  'I'here  was  souielhiag  fiendish 
I  thought,  iu  the  exprusc>iuu  of  his  countenance. 

•4t  is  easily  remedied,"  said  Captain  ^  as  bis 

eye  caught  several  small  swords  hanging  up. — 
He  took  down  two,  measured  them,  and  proifer- 
ed  one  to  bis  aaUtgonist,  who  clutched  it  eagerly. 
"There  eon  be  no  deception  here,  however," 
said  he:  "and  now" — each  put  himself  into  posi 
ture— "stand  off  there  I*' 

We  fell  back,  horror-struck  at  the  relentless 
and  revengeful  spirit  with  which  they  seemed  an- 
imated. 1  do  not  know  which  was  the  better 
swordsman;  I  recollect  only  seeing  a  ra  pid  glanc- 
ing of  their  weapons,  flashing  about  like  epurks 
ot  tire,  and  a  hurrying  about  in  all  directions, 
which  lasted  for  several  moments,  when  one  of 
them  fell.  It  was  the  Captain;  for  the  strong 
and  skilful  arm  of  Mr.  Trevor  had  thrust  his 
sword  nearly  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  side  of  his  an- 
tagonist.  UisVery  heart  was  doren!  The  uii< 
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fortunate  young:  nian  fell  without  uttering  a 
groan; his swoid  dropped  from  his  grasp,  he  press- 
ed  h»  hand  to  hie  heart,  and  with  a  quivering 
motion  of  the  lips,  as  though  struggling  to  speak, 
expired!  "Oh,  my  great  God!"  exclaimed  Tre- 
vor, in  a  broken  und  hollow  tone,  with  a  face  so 
blanched  and  horror*8tricken,  that  it  froxe  my 
very  blood  to  look,  upon,  '*u  hat  havo  I  done? 
Can  all  this  be  real!"  He  continued  on  bis 
knees  by  the  side  of  his  fallen  antagonist,  with 
his  hand  clasped  convulsively,  and  bis  eyee  glar- 
ing upwards  for  several  moments. 

m       *****  • 

A  haze  of  horror  is  spread  over  that  black 

transaction;  and  if  it  is  di>^^[vi(cd  for  an  instant 
when  my  mind's  eyo  euduenly  looks  back 
through  the  vista  ofyears,  the  scene  seemaxath* 
er  the  gloomy  representation — or  picture — of 
some  occurrence,  which  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self thai  I  actuali'i/  witnessed.  To  this  hour, 
when  I  advert  to  it,  I  am  not  free  from  fits  of  in- 
credii!onsnes3.  Tlie  atTiir  created  a  great  fer- 
ment at  the  time.  The  unhappy  survivor  (who 
in  this  narrative  has  passed  under  the  name  of 
Trevor)  ifistantly  left  England*  and  died  in  the 
south  of  France,  ali'mt  five  years  afterwards,  in 
truth,  broken-hearted.  In  a  word  since  that  day 
I  have  never  seen  men  entering  into  discussion 
when  warming  with  wine  and  approaching  ever  so 
slowly  towards  the  confines  of  formality,  without 
reverting,  with  avsbudder,  to  the  trifling,  the  ut- 
terly insignificant  circumstances,  which  wine  and 
the  hot  passions  of  youth  kindled  into  the  fatal 

brawl  which  cost  poor  Captain  his  life,  and 

drove  Mr.     —  abroad,  to  die  a  broken  hearted 

exile!   

TJ1£  CROSS  OI^  THE  SOUTH. 

BT  MBS.  HEHAIVS. 
In  the  silence  atid  >!r.irif!fur  of  midiiinlit  I  tread, 
Where  Ravaimas  in  li  .iiiulUss  niuLiniticenrc  tcpread; 
And  bcariiiir  suMiiiKly      ir  snow- wreaths  on  higb. 
The  farf'ordiller.is  Uiiiic  wiili  tlx'  sky. 
The  fern-tree  waves  o'er  mn.  the  firefly's  rrj  lipht 
Whbitsqiiksk-flaiiciiig  splendor  illuininex  the  uigbt; 
And  I  read  in  eaeh  tint  of  ihK  skira  and  the  eartb, 
Unw  distiiiil  ttiv  stpji^s  fnno  I  In-  land  <:r  my  l)irlh 
liiit  to  liu'C,  a?  iliy  liulf-siais  rcspU'iuli  nrl;,-  luirn. 
Ill  lliuir  ck'a;'  (Irpiht;  ol  t'luD  wiili  ili'\o  )ii[i  1  inrii. 
Brigttt  Crngs  of  UniiNiuih!  and  iK'tioidii iliii*  shine, 
fleajrce  regret  Uie  loved  la  nd  u  f  l  h  e  ol  i  v  e'  and  vi  ne. 
Thoii  teeallest  the  ages  when  first  o'er  the  maint 
My  flu  hen  unfolded  the  enHigii  of  Spaiut 
And  planUNi  their  faith  in  Uik  regloiis  tliat  see 
Its  nnperii'hine  symbol  emblacon'd  in  thee. 
How  ofi  in  Uieirrourse  o'fr  tlic  on  ans  unknown. 
Where  nil  was  myfiierioiis,  and  aw  Inl,  nml  lone. 
Hath  their  s|)ii  it  Uwi\  i  heei'd  b\  ilty  liiiht,  Wheuttiedeep 
Ueflected  ltd  brilliuiice  in  ireimiloiiH  sl<rf()!  , 
Ai  the  vision  thai  rnee  to  the  lord  of  the  world 
Wben  lint  hia  brk||tt  banner  of  faith  waa  uni\irrd: 
Bv*n  tttcb  to  the  neroea  of  Spain,  when  their  prcMr 
Made  the  billows  the  path  of  itieir  glory,  w<  rt  thoul 
And  to  nic  as  I  iraver«!ed  llic  world  of  ilic  u  c^t, 
TJirn'  dc.-eris  of  beauiy  in  Rtilnetis  tlial  n-^l; 
By  forests  and  rivers  uiitam'd  in  llieir  pride, 
7'hy  beams  have  a  language,  thy  coiir^ti  is  a  guMe. 
Shine  on!— my  own  land  is  a  far  di»uni  spot, 
And  the  itara  of  thy  tphere  can  enliirbten  it  not;  * 
And  the  eyettfiat  fiove,  the'  a'en  now  tbey  may  be 
O'er  the  flrmameat  wand*ring,  can  gaxe  not  on  Uiee! 
But  thou  to  my  thouchtH  art  a  pure  Ijlazinp  shrfaMi 
A  loiint  of  bright  hopei>  and  of  visions  divine; 
And  iiiv  soul,  a-s  an  eajtle  exulting  and  free, 
Soara  high  o*cr  ibe  Andes  to  mingle  with  thee! 


CO\SU31PTIOX. 

Wc  extract  the  following  ioteresting  passage 
from  ft  critiqtie  in  the  August  number  of  Black" 

iroo(!\<i  ^yfapiziur,  oD  a  wwk  entitled  "Tiie  in- 
fluence ol  Cliuiatc,"  &c*~>6y  Jau\es  Clark, 
M.  D.  - 

us  in  tho  first  place,  endeavour  to  state  the 
sum  and  substance  of  Dr.  Clark's  enquiries  irtto 
the  nature  of  consiiTnption,and  in  the  second,  to 
•jhri(l;rc  mi'co  of  the  information  he  lias  j.ivcM  us' 
respecting  tho  adaptation  of  certain  clixuates  to 
certain  diseases. 

It  is  now  cleat-ly  ascertninrd  by  pathologists', 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, or  that  which  constitutes  its  essential 
ciiantrtcr.  is  the  existenrn  in  the  Iikhjs  of  rer- 
tain  substances  called  tubercles.   Therefore,  till 
wcarriveatalcnowledgeof  the  state  of  the  sys- 
tem which  leads  to  the  fonnatiou  of  these  hotlios, 
and  of  the  circumstances  which  induce  that 
state,  wc  cannot  hope  to  establish  niles  for  tfic 
prevention  of  eonsumiition,  upon  any  soun4 
principles.   iS ow,  tubercles,  when  not  very  nu- 
merous, may  exist  in  the  hmire,  withotit  produc- 
in;^:  imicli  iiicoMveiiieriCc,  for  many  \  eai  -;  and  if 
the  general  health  is  improved,  and  those  causes 
which  are  known  to  excite  irritation  or  in  flam- 
mat  irm  in  t'le  n  s;.ira{f)ry  orfjans.  are  a',  oided, 
tlicy  nniy  not,  for  aught  we  know,  shorten  niate- 
riafly  the  life  of  the  mdividual.   But  this  is  the 
most  favoral)Ie,  and  hy  much  the  rarer  rcsnlt  of 
ilie  case.    Tubercles,  in  the  vast  mujoriiy  of  in- 
stances, advance  rapidly,  destroy  that  portion  <if 
the  liiiifrs  in  which   (lu  y  an;  "cnihedded,  and 
cause  death.   lixpcctoration  sometimes  leatis  to 
a  cure  of  the  disease,  al»d,  indeed,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  sonic  of  the  h(  st  patholoijists  of  the  dav. 
that  tltis  is  tlie  onl^  way  in  which  a  cure  of  tuber- 
culous consumption  is  effected.  That  tTibercics 
are  ever  ahsorfjcd,  we  have  no  proof.    The  next 
step  in  the  research,  therefore,  leads  to  cnquirt; 
into  the  proximate  c^use  of  tubercles.  Morbid 
analotny  has  discovered  that  they  may  be  fortncrl 
without  even  tiie  slightest symntoms  of  inflamina- 
tiori;  while,  on  the  other  band,  inflammation,  in 
all  its  deLrref"<,  is  of  iVequent  occiirrence,  "without 
^?ivine  x'isc  to  tubercles..  Motbing  is  more  com- 
irton  than  to  find  thedi  in  numerous  organs  of 
tlie  body  at  the  same  time;  and  it  is  often  in  that 
organ  only  in  which  they  had  loudest  existcd.com* 
monly  the  lunfrs,  that  traces  of  inflammation  aro 
t^j  he  foi;:id — the  tubercles  lieinc  frequent Iv  dc- 
nj^sited  in  the  nnchan^fcd,  healUiy  chambers  of 
the  parts.   They  are*  often  mosl  insidious  iu 
their  formation  and  increase,  an  1  it  is  easny  to 
be  conceived  that  tliey  should  render  any  organ 
inm«  prone  to  inflammation;  and  that  infiamma- 
tion  should  accelerate  the  progress  of  tlie  tuber- 
cles tlirough  tbeir  different  stages.   Unf  Dr. 
Clark  cannot  admit  that  simple  inflammatioti 
should  be  cnpriblc  of  produeini:  such  extensive 
alterations,  witliout  its  existence  bein^  discover- 
ed durinjsr  life  by  any  of  the  usual  siirns,  or  any 
tniccs  ot  its  bring  detected  after  deatli,  as  soma 
patiiologists  believe.   He  is  of  opinion,  then, 
that  tuHercIes  are  not  generally  the  result  of  in- 
flammation j  though  sometimes  they  are, and  tiie 
question  arises,  Whence  is  it  that  the  same  mor- 
bid action  gives  origin  to  tubercles  in  one  in- 
stance, and  not  in  the  otlicr?*    In  a  healthy  sub- 
ject, he  believes  they  are  never  the  i|golt'  of  in- 
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flammation  and  that  wlicn  tiiey  appear  to  be  so,  it 
.willbe  found  to  be  inflainnnation  occm  ring  in, 
and  modified  by,  a  disorHtn-cd  state  of  syslrtn,  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  To  that  di^oi  doredstate  of  tlie sys- 
tem, it  behoves  the  physicnan  to  direct  his  chief 
attention. — for  by  correcting  it,  he  may  prevent 
the  formation  of  tubercles,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
■  consumption. 

The  linnicdiate  process  by  which  tubercles  are 

E rod  need,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It  may 
e  the  peculiar  action  of  the  extretnevessels  to- 
tally unconnected  Avith  inflammation,  or  even 
I  witii  increased  action;  nay,  it  is  just  as  likely 
that  they  may  be  the  resalt  of  a  morbid  diminu- 
tion of  action.  Tn  persons,  however,  strongly 
predisposed  to  tubercular  disease,  tiie  frequent 
occurrence  of  catarrh,  or  pulmonary  inflaiiuna- 
tion,  may,  by  keeping  up  a  degree  of  congestion 
arid  irritation  of  tlie  Kmgs,  give  rise  to  tlie  for- 
mation of  tubercles  at  an  earlier  period  than 
AvouM  otherwise  havchappened,or  even,  innice- 
Jv  balanced  cases,  determine  their  occurrence. 
Dr.  C  lark  thinks  with  Dr.  Todd,  and  some  other 
pathologi'^ts,  that  the  real  cause  of  tubercles  is  a 
morbid  coucliliou  of  tlie  general  system,  heredi- 
tary in  some,  ai|4  in  others,  induced  by  a  series 
of  fiiiu  lional  derangements,  ultimately  aflfecting 
the  V,  hole  animaj. economy. 

Having  adyaoucid  thus  far,  Dr.  Clark  proceeds 
to  point  out  some  of  the  leading  symptoms  by 
which  this  state  is  chai'actcri/.ed,  prenusin"^  tliat 
it  is  more  easily  recogniased  than  described ;  for 
the  affection  being  a  progressive  one,  its  signs 
are  more  or  less  manifest,  according  to  thq  de- 
gree in  which  it  exists. 

First,  the  countenance  is  generally  paler  than 
natural;  thuugjii  at  4^i^nt  times,  and  witiiout 
any  apparent  rea8on,itw  in  this  respect,  subject 
lo  striking  changes.  These  are  very  rcmarka- 
hle  where  there  is  much  color.  How^  there  is  a 
lafeneral  paleness,  with  a  sunk,  faded  appearance 
of  t5ie  co>i!iLenance;  now,  an  irregular  mixture 
uf  wiutc  and  red.  Id  place  of  the  natural  grada- 
tions in  which  these  codors  pass  into  each  other 
in  health,  they  terminate  by  distinct  r.nd  abrupt 
liaes,  giving  the  iacA  a^otched       spotted  ap- 

ftcaranc^.  Sallow  oOmPexions  assume  a  pecu- 
i;irly  unhealthy  aspect,  exhibiting  a  dull,  lendcn 
hue,  ditfused  over  sL  corral  palUd  ground,  and 
there  is  paleness  oit^me^lSps.  The  eyes  have  ge- 
nerally a  pearly,  glassy  appearance,  and  the 
whole  couuteuance  bus  commonly  a  sunk  and 
languid  aspcMb  At  first  they  are  transitory,  but 
thoughi  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  atid 
UQ  to  it3  close,  variaolc,  yet  evident  to  the  most 
cursory  observer.  The  skin  of  the  patient  is 
either  harsh  and  diy,  or  tliat  state  will  be  found 
to  alternate  with  a  moist,  clammy,  and  ^relaxed 
one.  The  color,  too,  is  often  changed  to  a  sal- 
low, and,  in  some  cases,  to  a  dirty  ^yellowish  hue, 
and  excent  on  the  cheeks,  there  is  always  a  defi- 
ciency drred  vessels*  In  some  bereditar\'  cases, 
partieiilirly  in  females  of  a  fair  and  delicate 
complexion,  the  skin  assumes  a  semi-transpa- 
rent appearance,  resembling  wax-worfc,  and  the 
veins  may  be  seen  distinctly  through  it.  Poets 
ought  not  to  describe  the  hands  of  their  imagi- 
nary mistresses  as  transparoit,  except  when 
thty  are  conducting  tlicm,  not  to  their  bridal 
beds,  but  to  their  graves*  'Tis  a  bad  sign  of  a 
young  lady's  health,  when  you  can  see  uirough 


her  hands  as  easily  as  her  heart,  and,  instead  of 
a  parson,  you  should  call  in  a  physician. 

iSecondly,  the  digestive  organs  are  very  gene- 
rally more  or  less  deranged,  l^ook  at  the  tongue 
and  it  is  furred  towards  tlie  bxse,  the  extremity 
and  the  edges  being  pnle  and  flabby.    Or,  with 
the  base  furred,  the  {)oint  and  margin  are  redder 
than  natural,  and  often  studded  wiui  a  paliliae  of 
a  still  brighter  Ime.    The  former  state  of  the 
tongue  is  a  more  frequent  accompaniment  of 
that  form  of  disease  which  originates  chiefly  in 
hereditary  predisposition:  the  latter,  of  that 
which  is  principally,  or  entirely  acquired,  and  in 
which  an  irritated  'state  of  the  stomach  attends 
the  disorder  froTTi  the  beginning,  and  often  pre- 
cedes it.  In  a  third  class  of  cases,  of  much  rarer 
occurrence,  the  tongue  is  clean  and  natural 
in  its  ap'pennince;  and  (he  digestive  organs  pret- 
ty regularh-  perform  their  functions.    This  hap- 
pens chieny.  Dr.  Clark  thinks,  in  females  m 
wliom  the  disease  has  >)een  mtiinly  owing  to  he- 
reditary predisposition.    Such  patients  bear, 
and  even  require,  a  fbUer  and  stronger  diet; 
with  the  others  it  is  tlie  reverse. 
.   Thirdly,  In  consumptions  the  circulation  is 
subject  to  great  variety;  in  hereditary  cases,  the 
powers  of  the  heart,  Dr.  Clark  thinks,  are  com- 
monly under  tlie  ordinary  standard,  while  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is  generally  above  it,  and 
palpitation  is  not  an  unfrequent  symptom.  In- 
deed, lie  thinks  diat  a  small  feeble  heart  is  a 
slrcmg  and  predisposing  cause  of  consumption. 

rourthly.  Tlie  nervous  system  pai  takesof  the 
general  derangement  Sleep  is  uasoimd,  being 
cither  disturb^  or  unnaturally  heavy  amd  unre- 
freshing.  The  mind,  sympritbizing  v.ifh  (he 
body  loses  its  energy;  and  the  temper  is  often  re- 
markably changed.  In  the  purer  and  less  com- 
plif-a'cMl  ca-^cs  of  hcredifary  consumption,  thcrr' 
IS  generally  great  serenity  of  mind;  the  spirits  are 
often  of  surprising  buoyancy,  and  hope  InriDgs 
its  cheering  influence  with  tlie  last  sutTerinfrs  of 
the  patient.  That  beauty  is  tlie  worst  of  all  to 
be  borne  by  the  loving  spcctetor  of  the  dying 
one.  But  such  a  state  of  mind  is  far  scldoiner 
an  attendant  on  consumption  than  is  generally 
believed,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs  leafls  to  the  n!f)r- 
bid^  condition  of  the  system.  Then  the  poor 
patient  is  seen  dying  day  by  day,  in  despon- 
dency, and  in  des])air;  nor  can  there  he  a  more 
trying  deatli  to  the  most  religious  of  God's  crea- 
tures. 

Under  the  general  term,  consumption,  &eii, 

are  comprehended  threediflerent  forms  or  stages 
of  disease — First,  General  disorder  of  bcalilt— 
Second,  Tubercular  cachexy— Third,  Consump-, 
tion,  properly  so  called.  These  different  stages 
may,  in  general,  be  distinctly  recognized;  but  it 
is  only  in  proportion  to  the  physician's  powers 
and  habits  of  minute  and  careful  observation 
that  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  will  b.c  re- 
marked, or  in  other  words  that  he  will  be  aVile  to 
detect  the  approach  of  the  first  tubercular  dis- 
ease. But  this  is  the  time,  by  proper  applica- 
tion, to  pevcnt  consumption.  If  it  be  allowed 
to  pass  by,  as  it  is  in  many  million  cases,  then 

* 

'The  trot  bccboM  a  fsllop  sosa,  . 
In  spite  of  carh  or  nin»* 

Having  .thus  spoken  of  tbe  symptoms,  hituft 
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novr  speak  of  the  causes,  of  consumption — and, 
first,  let  us  attend,  with  Dr.  Clarke,  to  tiie  here- 
ditary nature  of  the  disease. 

By  heriditarj'  predisposition,  a  terra  in  the  ap- 
plication of  which  there  has  been  some  confusion. 
Dr.  C^lark  understands  a  peculiar  condition  of 
the  system  depending  upon  its  orijrjnal  conform- 
ation and  organization,  and  derived  from  tl»e  pa- 
rents, which  renders  the  individual  more  suscep- 
tible, or  liable  to  lapse  into  certain  diseases,  than 
other  persons  endowed  ori^^inally  with  a  more 
healthy  organization.  Now,  it  does  not  follow, 
as  a  necessary  consetinonce,  that  a  child  born 
with  a  predisposition  to  a  disease,  must  be  at- 
tacked by  that  disease:  but  it  will  be  more  easily 
induced,  unless  the  condition  of  the  system  which 
constitutes  the  hercditiiry  ])re<Iisposition  be  cor- 
rected by  proper  manaxrement  in  early  life.  In 
some  families,  the  hercditar>'  predisposition  seems 
so  strong,  that,  without  any  cognizable  cause,  the 
regular  actions  of  the  economy  become  deranged, 
and  the  system  lapses,  wliich  terminates  eventu- 
ally in  consumption.  Indeed,  in  some  rare  in- 
stances, the  infant  at  birth  has  been  found  to  be 
laboring  under  tubercular  disease.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  weak  is  the  hereditary  predisposition  in 
many  individuals,  that  a  complication  of  power- 
ful causes  longapphed  is  nrcessary  to  induce  the 
disease^  Between  these  two  extremes  there  ex- 
ists every  variety  of  shade  in  the  disposition  to 
consumption.  A  disposition  to  consumption  and 
fccrofula  is  somctime^s  often  transmitted  from  pa- 
rents to  children,  by  the  deteriorating  influence 
of  other  diseases  in  the  parents  on  the  physical 
condition  of  their  offspring.  Thus,  the  children 
of  dy.speptic,  of  gouty,  and  of  cachectic  parents, 
are  very  liable  to  scrofala  and  consumptioii;  and 
this,  though  a  more  remote.  Dr.  Clark  thinks  is 
probably  the  original  source  of  scrofulous  andtu- 
Dcrculous  diseases. 

But  the  predisposition  to  consumption  is  very 
often  acquired  without  anv  hereditar)'  taint;  no 
person,  however  healthful,  may  have  been  his 
original  organization,  can  be  considered  totally 
exempt  from  the  liabilitv  to  consumption.  It  is 
«et  with  in  early  infancy,  and  occasionally 

S roves  fatal  to  the  octogenarian.  All  causes  pre- 
ispose  to  it  which  lower  the  tone  of  the  bodily 
health — sedentary  occupations — abuse  or  strong 
spirituous  or  fermented  licjuors;  imwholesome 
.diet.  In  humid  and  cold  situations,  all  diseases 
which  induce  what  is  called  "a  bad  habit  of 
body."  Mental  depression  accelerates  the  evil, 
and  in  constitutions  laboring  under  tubercular 
disease,  its  destructive  ittHuenoe  is  most  conspi- 
cuous. 

But  the  origin  of  the  constitutional  disorder 
which  Dr.  Clark  describes  as  tending  ultimately 
to  consumption,  is  very  often  to  be  traced,  he 
says,  to  the  mismanagement  of  cliildren.  The 
seeds  of  disease,  which  are  to  ripen  at  a  later  pe- 
riod of  life,  are  frequently  sown  during  infancy 
and  childhood — in  the  first  case  by  imperfect 
suckhng,  or  the  entire  substitution  of  artificial 
food  for  the  natural  and  only  proper  nourishment 
of  infants;  and  in  the  second,  by  improper,  and 
«ftcn  over-stimulating  food;  and  a  hundred  other 
causes,  connected  witli  oarly  education.  The 
educatioQ  of  girls  is  too  often  such — especially  in 
boarding  schools — it  is  needless  to  deJicribe  it  here 

M  to  comprehend  all  tlie  causes  of  coasump* 
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tion;  or,  if  any  be  wanting,  thcv  are  soon  suppli- 
ed by  a  fashionable  life.  On  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Clark  dwells  with  much  feeling;  but  we 
have  not  room  to  follow  him,  and  must  now  go  on 
to  consider  a  change  to  a  milder  climate  as  a  re- 
medy for  that  deranged  state  of  the  health  from 
which  consumption  springs. 

Before  such  a  change  is  resorted  to,  the  dis- 
ordered functions  of  the  body— particularly  the 
digestive  organs— must  be  corrected;  and  that 
HHust  be  done  not  by  any  violent  means,  but  by 
slow  and  gradual,  and  cautious  treatment  of  lo- 
cal congestion  and  irritation,  often  combined 
witli  general  debility,  a  pathological  state  which 
it  requires  great  judgment  and  sagacity  to  man- 
age. This  Deing  done,  then  the  sooner  the  pa- 
tient removes  to  a  milder  chmate  the  better;  for 
the  great  utility  of  such  a  climate  consists  in  no 
"hidden  magic,"  but  in  enabling  the  patient  to 
pursue  the  restorative  system  through  the  whole 
year. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  the  period  of  the  func- 
tional disease  is  too  often  permitted  to  pa«;s,  be- 
fore any  danger  is  feared;  and  that  relations  are 
not  alarmed  till  symptoms  of  irritation,  or  imped- 
ed functions  in  lungs,  appear,  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease established  there,  and  fast  leading  to  the 
tliird  and  last  stage  of  consumption.  Even  then, 
removal  to  a  mild  climate,  especially  if  affected 
by  means  of  a  sea  voyage,  under  very  favorable 
circumstances,  may  still  be  useful— but  merely 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  general  health,  and 
of  preventing  mflammatory  affections  of  the 
lungs  and  broachia.  But  when  consumption 
is  fully  established-that  is,  when  the  character  of 
the  cough,  and  expectoration,  the  hectic  fever 
and  emaciation,  L'ive every  reason  to  believe  the 
existence  of  tuberculous  cavities  in  the  lungs, 
and  still  more,  when  the  presence  of  these  is  as- 
certained by  auscultation— he  thinks  that  no  be- 
nefit is  to  be  expected  from  change  of  climate. — 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  patient  should 
try  the  most  favorable  residences  of  bis  own 
country,  or  even  wait  the  rssult — it  is  needless  to 
say  what  it  will  be,  amid  the  comforts  of  home 
amd  watchful  care  of  friends.  It  is  indeed  natu- 
ral foi  the  relations  of  such  a  patient  to  chng  to 
that  vibich  seems  to  afford  even  a  ray  of  hope. — 
But  did  khey  but  know,  says  Dr.  Clark,  the  dis- 
comfort, the  fatigue,  tlie  exposure,  and  the  irri- 
tation, necessarily  attendant  on  a  long  journey 
in  the  ndvancod  period  of  consumption,  they 
would  shrink  from  such  a  measure.  Nor  will 
the  experienced  medical  adviser,  when  he  re- 
flects upon  all  the  accidents  to  which  the  poor 
patient  must  be  liable,  condemn  him  to  the  ad- 
ditional evil  of  expatriation.  Alas!  such  unfor- 
tunate patients  often  sink  a  prey  to  their  disease 
long  before  they  reach  the  place  of  destination. 
Almost  all— nay,  all  the  rest— through  pain  and 
suffering,  find,  m  a  distant  country  an  untimely 
grave. 

But  there  arc  chronic  cases  of  consumption,  in 
which  tlie  disease  of  the  lungs,  even  though  ar- 
rived at  its  last  stage,  may  derive  benefit  by  a 
removal  to  a  mild  climate — those  in  which  the 
disease  has  been  induced  in  persons  little  dispos- 
ed to  it  constitutionally,  and  in  whom  it  usuaUy 
occurs  later  in  life  than  when  hereditary.  The 
tuberculous  affection  in  such  persons  is  occa 
sioually  confiii«d  to  a  small  portion  of  the  lungs, 
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mid  the  system  S3nnpathises  iritfa  the  local  disease. 
Residence  in  a  mild  climate,  by  strengthening 
the  system,  may  save  the  patient.  In  those 
fortunate,  but  more  rare  cases,  too,  where  the 

Erogreas^  of  disease  in  the  lungs  has  been  arrested 
y  nature,  but  in  which  a  long  period  must 
elapse  before  the  work  of  reparation  is  com- 
pleted, a  mild  climate  has  often  been  of  great 
urail.  In  nicely  balanced  cases,  life  may  be 
preserved  fur  many  years  by  constant  residence 
in  ft  warm  climate—nor  would  there  probably  be 
any  oonmunptica  at  aU,  if  wiQi  tite  oaokoo,  we 
«Oil|d  make 

**Oiir  unaal  ▼oyage  roand  the  globe, 
artlieSBrh«.*> 


Caaqinaionofi 

PuNiBHMEifT  OF  THB  Knout. — Oa  Tbafs- 
day  morning  a  crowd  collectaci  id  tbe  nuirket- 
plaea  [of  Sjmfcrapol.]   Observii^ •  blUA  flag, 
and  concluding  that  something  unusual  was 
aboat  to  take  place,  we  walked  towards  tbe  as- 
aanri>led  nnllHada,  and  found  them  wiliieflaing 
tbe  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  the  knout  on 
ten  or  twelve  prisoners,  who,  in  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  prison,  had  mnrdered  the  priest, 
and  killed  several  of  the  guard  who  had  oppos- 
ed them.    Three  of  them  had  already  suflfered 
the  punishment  when  we  arrived,  and  the  fourth 
was  undergoing  it.    A  large  eirele  had  baen 
formed  by  tlie  military,  who,  with  bayonets 
fized,  and  presented  towards  the  centre,  formed 
a  guard  upon  tbe  prisoners  and  kept  tbe  crowd 
at  a  distance.   Tbe  criroinal  was  fixed  on  a 
sloping  plank,  on  one  side  of  which  were  two 
large  rines,  to  which  bis  arms  were  fastened, 
tha  top  baTiBg  a  large  natch  ta  admit  of  bis 
Back,  which  wda  strapped  down.  His  Ir^s  were 
also  fastened  at  the  ancles,  and  his  shirt  strip- 
ped  off*,  leaving  his  back  bared  down  to  the 
waist.   In  this  eonditioa  be  recairad  tha  inflic- 
tion of  forty  stripes  by  the  knout,  a  sort  of 
scoarga,  wbicb  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long 
in  tha  bandla,  and  having  &  heavy  laah  about 
the  same  length  as  the  handle,  at  the  and  of 
which,  again,  is  fixed  a  thong  of  white  leather. 
Tbe  executioner,  taking  his  whip  in  his  hand, 
and  BMasnriag  Ida  distance,  walked  away  about 
eight  or  ten  paces,  and  returned  and  struck  the 
blow.    Thus  a  space  of  about  twenty  se- 
eoada  elapaad  betwaan  aaeh  blow.  So  aa- 
Yara  was  the  punishment,  that,  ere  tbe  forty 
stripes   had  been  inflicted,  the  head  of  the 
crinunal  fell  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  was  re- 
moved fVoiQ  the   post  in  a  sensaleiB  state. 
During  the  infliction  of  his  sentence,  curiosity 
induced  us  to  approach  that  part  of  tha  circle 
where  thoee  who  still  waited  a  aimilar  inilictioB 
were  ataadiBg.  The  horror  depicted  in  their 
countenanceF,  by  the  anticipation  of  impending 
torture,  was  a  manifest  aggravation  of  their  pun- 
ishment, if  poaaible,  even  wor^e  than  the  actual 
sufl'ering.    By  the  wild  and  despairing  exclama- 
tions which,  from  time  to  time,  escaped  tbem  we 
ware  fully  abb  to  judge  of  tbe  dreadfol  mental 
tertaie  to  wbielt  tbey  were  reduced.   One  of 
tbem  w'liihed  for  s  kaife,that  he  might  put  a  period 
to  bis  agoiy.   As  soon  as  tlie  Qua  was  removed 


who  had  received  the  allotted  number  of  stripes, 
another  was  brought  forward,  who  very  reluc- 
tantly prepared,  in  which  he  was  aaaisted,  with 
much  more  effect,  by  the  executioner,  who  tore 
ofl'his  shirt,  forced  him  on  the  plank,  thrust  him 
down,  and,  having  bound  hirat  proteeeded  to  exe- 
cute the  sentenee.  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  barbarous  and  inhuman  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  executioner.  His  bald  bead,  and 
long  matted  looks  falling  on  his  ahoaldofa,  hia 
large  black  mustachios,  his  glaring  eve?,  and 
ghastly  visage,  added,  if  possible,  to  the  horror 
and  dt^Dst  wHh  whieh  the  aoene  inspned  ue. 
The  screams  of  the  aulferer,  at  the  repetition  of 
each  blow,  his  agonized  writhinsfi  the  sweat 
streaming  down  his  forehead,  and  tbe  blood 
gushing  from  hia  baek,  rendered  the  scene  too 
repulsive  to  be  any  longer  witnessed,  and  we 
quitted  the  spot.  Although  this  punishment  may 
be  deemed  barbarous,  yet,  upon  reflection,  it  may 
be  thought  more  adapted  than  that  of  hanging 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  proposed  by 
both.  As  regards  the  suflfenng  of  the  criminal, 
the  foraser far  eertainly  tbe  aeverer  punishment; 
and,  on  his  recovery,  which  takes  place  in  a 
few  days,  he  has  a  chance  of  reformmg  bis  lifOt 
of  which  be  is  tbe  more  likely  to  take  ad?aii- 
tage,  from  the  reoollection  of  his  past  suffering. 
Its  effect  upon  criminals  before  they  undergo  it 
is,  as  we  have  stated,  still  greater,  if  possible, 
than  the  aetnal  mflietion;  and  tbe  warning 
which  it  gives  to  tl;e  spectators  seemed  to  make 
an  impression  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  rarely 
produced  by  an  Old  Bailey  execution.  We  were 
told  that,  as  soon  as  these  criminals  should  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  their  punishment,  they 
would  be  sent  to  work,  for  the  remainder  of 
their  Uvea,  in  the  miaea  of  Siberia. — IFeftaltfr*a 
ZWwelf  f  Jkreiif  A  lAe  Crimea,  Itc. 

noTJLL  eoMJMTsaur. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  bis  History  of  Henry  VII., 
says  that  "  that  Monarch  in  the  year  1505,  had 
thoughts  of  marrying  the  young  Queen  of  Na- 
ples, and  sent  the  Ambassadora,  with  instme- 
tions  for  taking  a  survey  of  her  person."  These 
instructions  and  tbe  gnawers  to  them,  ats  still 
mttant,  among  the  BarieiaB  KaBBMffipta  in  the 
British  moienm  (No.  6S80.)  They  are  aa  fol- 
low: — 

Instructions  given  by  the  King's  Highness  to 
his  trusty  and  well-beloved  servants,  showing 
how  they  shall  order  themselves  to  tbe  old 
Queen  of  Naples  and  the  young  Queen  her 
daughter. 

1.  After  presentation,  they  shall  well  note 
and  mark  the  estate  that  tbey  keep,  and  bow 
they  bo  accompanied  by  Lords  or  Ladies. 

S.  Item— Whether  they  keep  their  household 
apart  or  together. 

3.  Item— To  mark  her  (the  young  Queen*a) 
answer  to  the  eenMDuniaatiaa»  and  to  Bote  her 
discretion,  wisdom  and  gravity. 

4.  Item — They  shall  endeavour  them  likewise 
.to  uaders^nd  whether  the  young  Quaea  speak 
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any  other  language  than  Spanish  and  Italian,  or 
whether  abe  can  speak  French  or  Latin. 

6.  Hem — Especially  to  mark  the  fatoot  of 
her  visage,  whether  she  be  painied  or  no — 
whether  she  be  fat  or  lean — sharjp  or  lound; 
and  whether  her  eouDtenanee  cheertal  end  ami- 
able, frowning  or  melancholy. 

Answer — As  far  as  we  can  perceive  or  know 
■he  is  not  painted,  and  the  favour  of  her  visage 
ie  after  her  stature*  of  very  good  compass,  and 
amiable,  and  somewhat  round  and  fat,  and  the 
countenance  cheerful  and  not  frowning — tardy 
io  epeech,  hot  with  a  demure,  womanly,  shame* 
faoed  countenance,  and  of  few  wordti. 

^.  Item — To  note  tlie  clearness  of  her  skin. 

Answer — She  is,  for  aught  we  could  perceive, 
very  fair  aiyl  clear  of  akin,  by  her  viiage,  neck, 
aod  hands. 

8.  Item — To  note  the  colour  of  her  hair. 

[The  questions  from  9  to  14  respect  the  young 
Queen's  vye-brows,  nose,  lips,  arms,  hands,  and 
fingers,  which  the  Ambassadors  state  to  be 
**fight  fair  and  comely."] 

16.  Item— To  mark  whether  her.  neck  bo  long 
or  short. 

Answer— Her  neck  is  comely,  not  misshapen, 
nor  vary  short  nor  very  long;  but  her  nock  seem- 
oth  to  be  shorter  because  her  breasta  bo  full  and 
somewhat  big. 

16.  — To  mark  her  breasts,  whether  they  be 
bif  or  email. 

»  Answer — They  be  somewhat  great  and  full, 
and  insomuch  aa  they  were  trussed  somewhat 
high,  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  it  caused 
them  to  seem  much  fuller,  and  her  neck  shorter. 

17.  Item— To  mark  whether  any  hair  appear 
upon  her  tip. 

Answer— She  hath  none. 

18.  Item— That,  they  endeavour  to  speak 
with  the  younw  Queen,  that  she  may  tell  unto 
them  some  matter  of  length,  and  approach  as 
near  to  her  as  they  honestly  may,  to  the  intent 
that  they  may  find  if  sho  bavo  spicoi*  ,rooe 
water,  or  musk. 

Answer— We  have  fotmd  no  evil  aavonr  of 
•pices  or  waters. 

19  _Tu  note  the  height  of  her  stature,  and  of 
what  hoiglit  her  slippers  be,  to  the  intent  that 
they  may  not  bo  deceived  in  the  very  height  and 
iture  of  her. 

Answer — Her  slippers  be  of  six  fingers  height 
— she  IS  of  a  convenient  stature,  somwhat  round 
and  well-liking.  which  causeth  bar  Grace  to 
iCem  less  in  height. 

20.  Item — To  inquire  whether  she  bath  any 
sickness  of  nativity,  or  deformity  or  blemish. 

Answer— We  have  inqured  of  her  physicians 
and  otherwise  in  talk,  but  find  in  her  person  no 
disconformity  nor  cause  of  sickness. 

ai.  Whether  she  be  in  any  etngolar  IllTOur 
with  the  Kin^  of  S.  her  uncle. 
Answer — He  much  esteemeth  her. 
afi.  Item— To  in^iM  of  ike  mannor  of  her 
dial,  and  whether  eke  bo  Af**^  feeder  or  drink- 
er, and  whether  she  uses  often  to  eat  and  drink, 
whether  she  drmketl^  wi«e  or  water,  of  both.  . 


Answer — She  is  a  good  feeder,  and  eats  meat 
well  twice  a  day,  and  that  her  Grace  drinketh 

not  often,  and  that  she  drinketh  most  commonly 
water  and  sometimes  the  water  is  boiled  with 
cinnamon,  and  sometimes  she  drinketh  ypocras, 
but  not  often. 

23. — This  article  directs  the  Ambassadors  to 
procure  a  portrait  of  the  young  Queen,  '*So  that 
it  agree  in  similitude  and  likeness  as  near  as  may 
be  possible  to  the  very  visage,  countenance  and 
semblance,  of  the  said  Queen;"  and  if  it  be  not 
so,  the  painter  is  to  be  ordered  to  reform  it  till 

It  IS. 

By  article  24,  the  Ambassadors  are  required 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  dowry,  and  the 
title  and  value  thereof  iu'every  behalf. 

THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  BOBS. 

BV  M.  A..  BSOWMK. 

My  firBt-born,  my  flrat-born !  shall  I  e'er  forget  ibe  charm 
That  fllkd  with  bappiness  my  heart,  when  on  my  clasping 

arm 

Thy  iitUe  head  was  piliowed,  when  I  laid  llice  on  my  hreaat, 
And  wept  ibr  vsiy     as  f  walebed  thy  tranquil  rest  ? 
Siiaii  I  e'er  furget  tby  Ibtber^s  smile,  and  tbe  beasslof  sgr«. 

that  still 

A  glittering  tesr  oT  Joy  and  pride  as  he  looked  on  thee  woaW 

fiin 

The  ecfitacy  of  those  dear  hours  can  luy  tpirii  t;'i'r  riirp.et.  Y 
OdoI  Ihsjr  haoetiiqrmsm'fjr,  like  Stan  mat  cauiuit  MSt! 

Hy  gende,  helptsss  tastpborn !  |m»w  dlfirenfijr  I  baUed 
Tby  comhig '  tnidsitbadoedsofcaretbai  ay  life's  fltU  sttm- 

mer  veilod ! 

My  Stan  vfhapt  and  love  wwe  fsae-iy  nlnd  was  fttll  of 

fears; 

And  the  tears  I  ihed  on  tby  qtiet  fac«.  O  they  were  bitief 
lean! 

Hashed  was  Us  voke  that  lilossod  my  toi  Ms  Hp  no  longer 
smiled, 

TlMte  was  no  ftttlwf**  ers  to  gsas  wllk  raptote  OB  Bjr  ebild 

And  O  :  Imw  different  from  thai  first  swept  sunny  ecslacy, 
Was  tiio  serious,  deep,  and  chastened  Ulise,  my  l>al)e,  I  liad 
faitbea! 

Hy  fint-born,  my  Ibst-beni  *  bow  open  was  his  Ihow  ! 

How  like  his  failier's  was  his  eye.  alas  !  'tis  like  It  now! 
How  sweetly  did  the  cheatnul  curls  upon  his  Ibraiiead  wave  ! 
And  now  tbey  lie,  onstlmd.  witbia  the  dark  and  votesless 

Liiie  »oa>e  fuU-ieaved  yet  fallen  Uee,  with  its  youog  and  ten- 
der f hoot— 

The  sire  and  ton  t(»i?'"lhrr  rest,  all  motionless  an^  mntc  : 
The  first  two  treasures  that  1  called  miue  own,  ut  ail  earib'« 


Bleep  with  death's  cottaiss  diawB  nooai,  10  pett 

eyev  no  more. 

My  last-borq,  my  sweetest  babe  1  it  cheers  me  still  to  USM 
Tby  fhth«v*o  llp^  tby  lifolbsr^s  eye,  upon  thy  lovely  ftae; 
Even  now  tby  dser,  eeeoescises  hand  iwhrn  sportive  in  my 

hair— 

Thy  Hp  hath  JuBtss  biJ|biasBdleasBiylestlo»e«ssdio 

weai : 

I  clasp  thee  to  my  bosom,  and  I  find  a  gentle  blis^ 

A  edrnfort  to  my  woonded  heart,  tbat  nooght  caaglvebat 

this: 

O  my  tot  babe!  thou  wast  a  flower  to  wreath  Uie  brows  o  I 

love;  . 
But  when  love's  light  ftiM,  tUS  tSSt  Wai  SOt  OlWfK  Itat 

from  above. 
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SCHOOL  OF  FLORA. 

From  the  Medical  Flora  of  the  United  States 

BY  C.  S.  RAFINESUUB. 
AKISTOLOCIIIA  SERPL.,  I'ARIA. 

Ekgush  Namk— SNAKKKOOT  lilRlHWOKT, 


(i^nius  Aristolochia— Pcreerins  tubular  colored,  base 
awelling,  tube  inruose,  limb  Tallate.  often  Jigular.  No 
corolla.  Germ  inferior:  stigma  sessible  lobeil.  surround- 
ed by  six  stamioa  epigynous  ^esijile.  Ca))&ul  uix  cell- 
ed, many  seeded. 

i»pecie8  A.  Serpentaria — Stem  simple  flexuose,  leaves 
laoceolate,  cordate,  entire,  and  acuminate:  flowera 
bilabiate  cubradical,  peduncles  curved,  unitlore,  scaly 
and  jointed. 

DESCRIPTION— Root  perennial,  knotty  and  eib- 
bose,  brown  and  very  fibrous,  vbres  long,  aiuall,  yelnw 
when  frebh — Stems  round,  slender,  weak,  flyxuobe,  joint- 
ed, less  than  a  foot  high,  bearing  from  three  to  tievcn 
leaves,  and  from  one  to  three  flowers— Leaves  alternate 
and  peiiolate,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  base  cordnlate,  end 
acuminatp,  margin  entire,  sometimes  uudulaie,  i>urface 
smooth  or  pubescent,  of  a  pale  green. 

Flowers  nearly  radical  and  solitary,  on  peduncles  cur- 
ved, jointed,  coloured,  with  some  small  scales.  Germ 
inferior,  perigone  redish  or  purplish,  tube  crooked,  limb 
bilabiate,  upper  lip  notched,  lower  entire,  both  short 
and  lobular.  Six  set&ile  anthers  oblong,  obtuse,  attach- 
ed to  the  sides  of  a  large  round  sessile  stigma.  Cupi»ul 
oboval,  with  aiz  asgle«|  six  cells,  and  many  miriute 
aeedfl. 

The  Virginia  Snakeroot  of  Commerce  is  collected 
from  half  a  dozen  species  or  varieties.  A.  hastaUi,  A 
totnentosa,  and  many  called  A,  ttrfctitana,  becau^a  they 


have  conaimilar  leaves  and  roots,  while  the  flowers  are 
ditfercnl.  The  A.  serpeniui  ia  oi  \\ .  liarton  appears  to 
'jc  a  peculiar  variety,  with  long  slender  peduncles,  having 
few  scales  and  not  colored,  while  the  flowers  are  small, 
purple,  and  hardly  bilubiate. 

Bigelow'd  plant,  which  is  from  the  Southern  States, 
ha.s  the  leaves  Iriiiervale,  less  Acuminate,  and  more  un- 
dulate; while  ihc  thtwcr*  are  large,  bihtbiute  and  red, 
scales  many  and  broad,  siumina  twelve!  and  stigma  lo- 
bed  convolure.  .  'J  his  may  be  a  distinct  species  belong- 
ing perhaps  to  Eiidodcra. 

(Jur  tij»ure  is  Irom  a  large  flowered  variety  of  the  west- 
ern glades;  but  many  other  varieties  exist  there,  one  baa 
broad  leaves. 

All  these  jdants  blossom  but  seldom  or  once  in  their 
lives,  in  .May  or  June;  being  very  siiuilar  to  each  other, 
(except -1,  lumenlosa,)  they  are  collected  indiscriminate- 
ly. 'I'he  root!!  alone  enter  into  Commerce,  and  sell  for 
more  than  the  Sen«;ca  Snakeroot.  They  are  an  article  of 
exooitation  to  Europe. 

LocALirv — In  shady  woods  from  New  England  lo 
Florida  and  MiASouri,  m(*t  abundant  in  the  Alleghany 
and  Cumberland  mountains,  scarce  in  the  alluvial  and 
liuM'stone  reijious. 

QtrALiTu..s— The  root  has  an  agrpcable.  penetrating, 
aromutic  smell,  soiu<-\vhat  similar  to  Valerian  and 
Spruce;  a  warm  bitleri^h  pungent  taste.  It  contains 
pure  camphor,  a  resin,  a  bilteri>h  extractive,  and  a 
strong  essential  oil.  By  distilbtion  a  pearly  fluid  ia 
produced.  By  infusion  in  alcohol,  it  gives  a  yellow  or 
green  tincture;  and  in  water  a  brown  liquor:  the  tinctare 
ii  most  powerful  By  decoction  or  distillation  nauch 
of  its  active  principles  evaporate. 

Pmopertif.s — Diaphoretic,  tonic,  anodyne,  antispaa- 
mndic,  cordial,  antiseptic,  vermifuge,  exanthemalic,  al- 
exilere,  and  a  powerful  slimuluut  of  the  whole  system. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  Materia  iVledica  as  a  remedy 
against  snake  bites,  whence  its  name,  and  was  used  as 
such  by  the  Indians,  with  many  other  plants:  it  actn 
then  as  a  sudorific  and  antiseptic.  It  is  useful  in  tho 
low  stage  ol  fevers  to  support  strength  and  allay  irregu- 
lar aoions:  too  stimulant  in  inflammatory  fevers  and  dis- 
ordcis;  but  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  Peruvian  bark  and 
other  tonics  in  intermiitents,  enablins  the  stomach  to 
bear  them,  and  increasing  their  effects.  In  remittent 
fevers  it  is  preferable  to  bark.  It  is  deservedly  a  |>opu- 
lar  country  remedy  in  infusinn,  for  pleurisy,  exantliems, 
cachexia;  catarrab,  rheumatism,  &c.  acting  as  a  sudori- 
fice.  In  billious  pleurisy  it  has  been  fouo4  highly  ser- 
viceable: in  bilious  coraplainti  it  checks  vomiting  and 
rtunquillizes  the  stomach.  In  typhus  and  typhoid 
pneumonia  it  has  beneficial  eflects,  promoting  perspira- 
tion, checking  murtiiication,  and  abating  the  symptoms. 

Thus  the  Snakeroot  may  be  deemed  an  active  and 
valuable  medicine,  it  is  often  associated  with  other  to- 
nics, and  camphor,  opium,  valerain,  &c.  to  increase 
their  action.  It  is  |»robably  a  good  substitute  for  cam- 
phor and  valerian  in  many  cases.  'I'he  doses  of  the 
powder  are  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  often  repeated,  or 
an  ounce  of  Ihc  warm  infusion  every  three  hours.—. 
Wine  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  it  in  fevers.  Many 
compound  tincinres  contain  it.  When  too  stimulant 
S|)ikenard  {Aralii)  and  Elder  {Sambucus)  may  be  sub- 
stituted to  advantage. 

The  creditor  whose  appearance  gladdens  the 
heart  of  a  debtor,  may  hold  his  head  in  sua 
beams  and  his  fool  on  storms. — \^Lavater. 

As  thrashing  separates  the  corn  from  tho 
chafi',  so  does  affliction  purify  virtue. — [Burton^ 

Liberty t  like  Love,  is  as  hard  to  keep  as  to 
win,  and  the  exertions  by  which  it  was  original- 
ly gained  will  be  worse  than  fruitless,  if  they 
be  not  followed  up  by  the  assiduities  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  preserved. 
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WIT   AND  SENTIMENT. 


TsA  Pabtt. — ^At  a  tea  party,  where  eome 
Cantabs  happened  to  be' present,  after  the  dish 
had  been  handed  round,  the  lady  who  presided 
over  the  tea  equipage,  'hoped  the  tea  was  good.' 
'Very  good,  indeed,  madam,'  was  the  general 
reply,  till  it  came  to  the  turn  of  one  of  the  Can- 
tabe  to  speak,  who,  between  uuth  and  politeness, 
shrewdly  obisrved»*That  the  tea  wai  excelUntt 
bat  tke  water  was  smeAey.' 

•   r 

Mistakes  of  ths  Press.— It  sometimes 
happens  that  an  error  marked  in  a  proof  sheet 

is  made  a  worse  error  by  the  corrector;  of  this 
we  have  recently  had  an  example  which  is  worth 
noticing:  Reading  the  proof  of  the  interesting 
anecdotes  of  the  late  occurences  in  Paris,  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  Herald,  we  came 
to  this  passage  (in  the  humorous  account  of  the 
cabriolet  driver)— **He  lost  his  head  and  charg- 
ed the  gcnd'armes  en  barriere  with  his  miserable 
old  horse."  "Lost  his  head!"  we  exclaimed, 
*'how  could  he  charge  the  gen  d'arms  then?*' 
Boy.— *'It's  so  ui  the  eopy,  sir."  "No  matter, 
it  is  certainly  wrong.**  And  we  dashed  out  the 
word  head  and  wrote  mind,  very  legibly  in  the 
margin,  thinking  it  rather  more  reasonable  at 
least;  but  we  were  not  a  little  vexed  next  day 
to  find,  instead  of  our  correction,  that  the  old 
soldier  had  lost  neither  his  head  nor  his  mind, 
but  only  his  lotmt^the  bUinderiBf  tfeeil  htwmg 
nisUkea  ui  m  for  a  to. 

PROPHECY  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Dr.  O'Heara,  in  hb  ««yoioe  from  St  Hele- 
na," page  160, says: — 

"Ue  (Napoleon^  coaverted  upon  the  probabili- 
ty of  a  rcToiution  in  France.  *  Ere  twenty  years 
have  elapsed,  when  1  am  dead  and  buried,'  said 
he,  '  you  will  witness  another  Revolution  in 
France.  It  is  impossible  that  twenty-nine  mil- 
lions of  Frenchmen  can  live  oontented  mider 
the  yoke  of  sovereigns  imposed  upon  them  by 
foreigners,  aWd  against  whom  they  have  fought 
and  bled  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Can  you  blame 
the  French  for  not  being  willing  to  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  such  animals  as  Monchenu?'  " 

Monchenu  was  the  Bourbon  Commissioner  at 
8t.  Helena,  Ibr  the  safe  costedr  of  Napoleon. 
What  has  become  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the 
cold-blooded  oppressor  of  the  great  Napoleon? — 
.  £»tt.  Patriot. 


QUICK  REPLIES. 
Napoleon  was  fond  of  quick  replies:  he  could 
bear  eonttadietion,  hot  invariably  turned  away 
from  these  who  addressed  him  with  hesitation 
or  embarrassment.  The  following  anecdote  will 
sufficiently  prove  that  a  ready  and  well-timed 
answer  was  an  infallible  passport  to  his  fiivor: 
— •*  At  a  grand  review  which,  on  a  particular 
occasion,  took  place  on  the  square  of  the  Ca- 
reosal,  the  £mperor*e  hone  raddenly  reared, 
end  during  his  aiertieni  te  keep  the  uumni  steep 


dy,  the  rider  parted  company  with  his  bet.  A 

lieutenant  having  picked  it  up,  advanced  in 
front  of  the  line,  and  presented  it  to  Napoleonl 
*  Thank  you,  captain,*  said  the  Emperor,  stil. 
occupied  in  patting  the  neck  of  his  steed.  *  In 
what  regiment,  Sire?'  immediately  demanded  the 
officer.  The  Emperor,  considering  his  features 
attentively,  and  perceiving  his  own  mistake,  re- 
plied with  a  smile,  '  The  question  is  apropos: — 
in  the  guards.'  In  a  few  days  the  newly  ap» 
pointed  captain  received  an  official  notification ' 
of  the  promotion,  for  which  he  was  indebted 
solely  to  his  presence  of  mind,  but  which  his 
bravery  and  long  services  had  merited." — Con^ 
sfenl's  Memoin  •/  Buenaparte, 

A  schoolmaster  said  of  himself,  'I  am  like  a 
hone,  I  sharpen  a  number  of  blades,  but  I  wear 
myself  ont  m  doing  it.* 

Dr.  Jftadden,  in  his  travels  in  Egypt  says:— 
**Tlie  Bedouin  Arabs  gave  me  a  connsel,  which 

I  found  a  wise  one;  the  more  a  traveller  drinks 
during  the  day,  when  eyposed  to  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  more  thirsty  he  gets;  and, 
finally,  these  copious  draughts  have  a  prejudi- 
cial effect  on  health;  at  night,  it  is  no  matter 
how  much  one  drinks — indeed,  the  more  he 
takes,  the  less  thirsty  he  is  likely  to  be  the  next 
day;- for  this  reason,  the  Bedouins,  following  the 
example  of  their  camels,  lay  inestock  of  water 
lor  the  next  day.'* 

Weevils. — Soak  cloths,  made  of  flax,  in 
water,  wring  them,  and  cover  your  heaos  of 
grain  with  them;  in  two  hours  time  yon  wul find 
all  the  weevils  upon  the  clotht  which  must  be 
carefully  gathered  up,  that  none  of  the  insects 
may  escape,  and  then  immersed  in  water  to  de- 
stroy them. 

Cure  for  the  Tooth  Ache. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  London  Medical  Society,  Dr. 
Blake  stated  that  the  extraction  dt  excision  of 
teeth  was  nnncessary.  He  was  enabled,  he 
said,  to  cure  the  moat  desperate  cases  of  tooth- 
ache, unless  the  diaease  was  connected  with 
rheumatism,  by  the  application  of  the  following 
remedy  to  the  diseased  tooth:  "Alum,  reduced 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  two  drachms;  nitrous 
spirit  of  eether,  seven  drachms j  mix,  and  apply 
tUm  to  the  tooth.** 

Resionatioic. — 'Ned  has  run  away  with 
your  wife,'  said  one  friend  to  another.  *Foor 
feUam!*  replied  the  Ibrlom  hnobend. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  rules  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  oor  language  may  be  illustrated  m 

two  lines,  where  the  combination  of  the  letters 
ought  is  pronounced  in  no  less  than  seven 
di^rent  ways,  viz:  as  o,  v/,  o/,  up,  ew,  oo,  and 
cc*— 

Though  the  toegh  sssgh  sad-hieeoe|h  phmgh  me 

through, 

0*er  Mtfs  dsik  Iseg^  my  cense  I  sUU  penes. 
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THE  WORDS  ADAPTED  BY  W.  BALL. 

Allegro. 


E 


A  -  -  way !  my  gal  •  lant    Page,  a  -  way ! 


I 


cla  -  rum  aonnds  a  -  tut  ; 


m 


 1  


I 


■.T^i^illlk 


the  ▼iotinr's     pnnid  ar  -  ray,   He  •  tarn  -  ing  from 


war! 


'he       heroes     throng  the       sbiuiug    strand.  Thy       valiant      lord  k 


i 


s=ft 


And  ^i#a  abaU   from  his 


s       la-dy*8  band,  The  p 


promi^d  greet- 


bear. 


Then    gal  >  lop      a  -  way,    my     yoong  and  brave !  The 


3 


welcome    call     o  -  bey, 


And      me  -  ri  -  ly      speed  thy 


eager  steed, 


m 

My 


gallant     boy,    a  -  way ! 


2. 


Away!  and  meet  thy  warrior  love ! 

Tm  joyoos  difyat  n  high ; 
O'er  vale  and  motintain,  dale  and  grove, 

And  echo  joins  the  cry : 
Oh*  say  IIuh  firam  his  native  tow'7 

I  watch,  o'er  hill  and  })lain, 
The  tritunphs  of  the  happy  hour  ^ 

That  bimgs  him  home  sLcaio. 
Then  gallop  away,  £c*  lie. 
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A  poem*!  tt«i  or  i«alli  dtpendetb  etiil. 
Not  on  ihe  pQM*awll,  bill  reader's  will." 


THB  PJLBDGB. 

Addrkssed  to  IM.  R, 

^  hith  k^lt-***  ^  '"Wd  MftI  my  lUtbfU  kM« 
And  a  t  ho«  b^Mtoow  OM,  the  elmrm  of  my  «d.t«iiee 
Dtigi,  deign  to  iigt  a  poet'f  pni«e  in  aoft,  tho»  saddest 


Coold  I  but  gaze  bat  once  ugain,  npon  Ihy  lovely  faee. 
r'^tVj'J  oHote  opon  ibj  red  lip  trace; 

r  »'»7  Heawnly  l^rm, 

Ub  thy  fair  eheak  aMt  lip  of  low  and  natte 
warm— 

0  eoold  I  madly  px^  again,  npon  thy  meltiog  eye, 

1  dK»W  not  be  wliikt  I  Jiaw  be«^  •  wretdiad  wwik  of  I 
Hot  thoo  eould'st  make  om  what  Ihoo  act.  all  nm  aad  j 

blest  wiihin.  *^  ' 


to 


O  jes!  tboa  hast  the  marie  charm  to 
save; 

Thj  silken  ehaia  ii  iwnd  ar  heaH,  aad  L  O  yet.  tbr 

slave;  *^ 
And  bs  it  so— I'd  rather  be  a  slare  at  beauty's  feet, 
Than  be  arraj'd  in  royal  robes  apoin  a  Sultan'a  seat 


Bach  faalt,  each  ener  He«r*a  liath  nark'd  nncn  ttej 

eternal  scroll,  ' 

Hath  a|im|  ftwi  love,  whieh  fa  ia  me  (be  maater  of  the 
seal; 

FW  aiai  bare  fallen  to  my  lot,  that  did  not  snrine  from 
lore;  *  ^ 

And  O,  will  not  some  aimrs  hand  hlel  out  those  aina  I 
abore? 

If  tbea  wert  op  ia  Heavea  I  know  they  would  not  Ion? 

rpmain,  ° 

For  tbou  can'st  keep  me  here  from  sin  with  thy  mnte- 

rious  chain;  '  I 

Yeai  thou  ean'at  auke  me  wbat  tkoa  nili^or  thee  I 
woold  be  all 

That  man  mv  b^  that  aaaa  h^lh  btaa,  or  waebefbiei 

his  fail.  ' 

But  thou  art  cone  to  other  lands,  and  gone  alas  (o  be 
lleloved  by  others,  and  I  fear,  some  better  lov'd  to  see: 
iST  ******  ******       with  one  who  viU  so  madlj 

Or  one  whose  eoal  like  mine  thro'  time  its  eooitauBT  will 

prore.  ' 

The  tear  that  glittered  ia  thine  eye,  when  we  were 

doom'd  to  part, 
IMted  with  my  owa  hath  been  embalmM  within  my 

heart, 

Aad  oa  the  page  or  memory  thy  oaM  lore  shall  en- 

grave, 

To  last  tiil  o*er  my  breast  shall  pass  tiaM's  last  retnra- 


road  moflMiy  oa  with  aaddel^hl  her 


eyedmli 

Upoo  the  pieamrei  we  have  k  Down,  now  numbered  with 
the  past; 

retrespeetioo  oft  shall  torn  with  tearfol  eye  to  thee, 
I  Jofoueal  of  «o«iafehid--thoa  aifel  in  degree. 


Teaniaay  roll  en— the  snows  of  age  may  whiten  o'er 
my  bead. 

Bat  aot  tiU i  ibaU  rest  within  the  cUj  of  tbo  dead, 


Shall  I  forget  the  lovely  one  I  saw  in  passing  by, 

And  lured  at  one  delicious  glance  of  her  delightfol  eye. 

Adien!  tboa  ebaraiimb  ohangdeai  oa^  the  ■MBwry  of 

thathoar  •  ' 

We  parted!  aad  lha  tean  «a  ahod  luaiilh  fte  aaiio 

power,  — 
If  to  each  other  OB  this  earth  our  weary  waadefiar  feet. 
Should  bear  oeoaoe  afaia,  'twill  make  our  meeting  far 

MILFOBD  BARD. 

THE  STORJII. 

Tremendous  was  the  thunder's  crash, 

And  awful  darkness  fili'd  the  sky, 
8ave  whi»n  the  vivid  lij^htning's  flash 
Would  light  the  waves  and realflss  on  iri|li^ 

'Twas  then  there  did  appear  a  apeck 
Vpoa  the  ocean's  foamy  wave; 

At  length,  behold  an  awful  wreck, 
On  which  the  mighty  wbirlwii^s  rare. 

The  mother  on  her  children  calls, 
And  all  appears  like  madness  there; 

The  wife  upon  her  husband  falls, 

And  seems  her  threai'uiog  death  to  dare. 

Tbere'i)  nought  but  a  lumultuons  roar. 

While  round  each  other  now  they  oliag, 
A  friend  is  now  a  friend  no  more, 
There'a  aoao,  them^  aone  relief  ean  bring. 

Behold  aa  aged  fhther  there. 

In  supplicating  grief  he  cries; 
And  on  his  knees  in  hnmble  prayer— 
That  prayer,  pcrhapa,  has  reacVd  the  shJce.  ' 

A  light  now  in  the  eaat  appear*. 

And  once  ajjain  each  port  is  filled, 
And  every  hreajit  divest  of  fear. 
And  every  heart  with  joy  ia  thifll'd. 


SIOHA. 


TO  EIiLBir. 

Ellen,  on  f  hy  red  lip  lingers 
Silver  tones  thai  touched  my  heart, 

When  thy  soft  and  snowy  fingera 
Woke  the  harp  with  aneel  art; 

sua  1  hear  that  Heavenly  lay, 

Aa  it  aoA^tleata  awaj. 

O,  there  is  no  ransle  atealiag 

On  the  aool  by  aorrow  wrung, 
Liketaoie  hiya  oTIove  and  feeling, 

Woman's  music-melting  tongue, 
Warbles  when  her  heart  in  glee, 
Tutor  of  lofo^  the  laxaiy. 

Ellen,  in  thy  brifht  cye'a  beamloit 

Light  that  shone  upon  my  heart. 
When  of  lore  my  soui  was  dreaming, 

And  the  joys  it  did  impart; 
8tiU  I  see  thatglaaoe  of  gladness, 
Slill  itdrirea  bm  oa  to  madness. 

O,  there  is  no  light  that  etreamcth 
From  yon  glorious  globes  oo  higl^ 

Like  the  blessed  ray  that  beamelh 
In  the  angel  asore  eye. 

Of  fond  woman  when  she's  feelfng. 

Love  within  her  bosom  stealing. 

Ellen,  on  thy  cheek  ao  charming, 
Dwells  a  bloah  that  won  my  sool. 

When  love  all  my  bosom  warming^ 

Bow'd  me  to  thy  blest  control; 
Still  I  see  that  blush  of  beauty, 
TeU>tale  both  of  lore  aad  daty* 


I 
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O,  there  is  no  h«e  that  fMbcf, 

Or  from  Nature  or  from  art. 
Like  tbc  rich  and  rosy  blosbeti 

Springing  up  from  womui*!  httttf 
When  she  feels  with  _ 
Lore'f  delicious  luxury.     mu^fOmD  BABD* 

STAIN  Z  AS. 
You  do  not  lore  me,  yes,  'tis  traei 

Tot  Mvor  will  toy  heart  forgot 
The  pasdoB  it  boi  ftk  Ibr  yon, 

Tbelovo  It  mrmit  regret; 


Vw  lor'd  thf  e  and  in  secret  sighM 

That  I  did  love  thee:  for  I  felt 
ikJy  hopes  of  thee  woofd  bo  denied, 

11^  iif  moold  wooU  uunt  oMlt. 

Tet  little  needs  it  now  to  say 

What  I  have  felt,  what  I  have  knowi; 

It  will  not  chase  one  grief  away, 
Or  call  back  joys  forever  flawn. 

Oh!  fore  theo-woU.  but  let  no  tear 
Badew  fof  ne  eye  whHo  now  I  epoak-* 

I,et  no  unbitlflen  pftn^  be  near, 
No  flush  of  anger  stain  my  cheek. 

Oh!  fare  thee- well— it  M  the  lait. 

Fond,  broken  hearted,  nad  adien. 
From  her  from  whom  all  joy  ii  past, 

Who.,  hop.  ar.  ~«"«^f »  iV^BBLLA. 

_  .  V. 

THE  PARTING  IHTERTIBW* 

ADDRESSED  TO  M.  R. 

Twas  at  the  hour  of  love  we  met. 
The  golden  son  in  glory  eet, 

Had  ushcrM  in  tbc  even; 
The  consciouj  stars,  to  watch  our  loTe, 
Look'd  down  from  their  abodea  ahof a, 

Like  angel  eyes  in  heaven; 
And  as  if  she  were  ooBfcioao  of  lha  mmww, 
ThemooaaeeaM  ■haddag rihar  taaia rf  aonov. 

0|  that  eternal  boar  to  me 
Bronght  more  of  eoul-ielt  misery 

Than  ever  to  me  fell^ 
It  brought  a  dagger  to  ray  soul, 
And  bade  the  tear  of  nn^ith  roll; 

It  was  the  silent  knell 
Of  hoars  gone  by — of  hope  and  heaveni 
And  O  of  faUira  raptura.  ritaB. 

Who  hath  not  ftlt  love's  lanries  sweet, 
Who  hath  not  bow'd  at  baaaty*.  feet. 
And  owB*d  her  blest  eontronl; 

Lives  there  a  wretch  who  scorns  to  sieh 
For  beauty's  charms?   Go  bid  him  die, 

He  bath  nn  poet'tsoal. 
Or,  in  some  solitary  ceil. 
Bid  him  despised  with  dcaMHW  dwall. 

Othat  Md  ailent  hoar  wa  anal, 

That  hour  I  never  can  forget, 

Had  itn  full  cup  for  mej 
I  know  not  why  tbava  was  a  smile 
That  play 'd  upon  ray  cheek  the  while; 

Yet  keenest  agony 
Did  my  whole  soul  in  gloom  eoshroud, 
-  *Twa8  like  the  sunlight  o'er  the  cloud. 

We  sat  in  silence  sad.   That  one 
I  gaaad  with  aneh  delight  upon, 

flSa  powarfal  waa  tba  ipell 
That  I  forgot  that  m  ttntt  part, 
fVirgot  the  da;^ger  in  my  heart. 

Forgot  the  word  Farearell! 
O  that  keen  word  that*.  f««t  ik  twaih. 
ftaiti  that  hava  lavar  art  acaik* 
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And  than  aha  aat  in  beauty  dressM« 
So  plain,  to  neat,  like  beingi  blam'd 

In  heaven's  high  ball  above; 
A  simple  kerchief  hid  from  view 
Bar  gentle  boMm,  warm  and  true, 

■To  laa  har  waa  to  love; 
Ev'n  now  that  graceful  fom  I  aae 
In  all  its  sweet  simplicity. 

Few  words  the  beavtaoiii  girl  eokid  aik^ 

Her  treroblins:  tongue  refused  tiiataifc; 

I  watch'd  the  glittering  tear, 
A.  down  her  rosy  cbe^  it  loU'd, 
And  of  the  heart'^s  deep  aagkilh  U 

Of  agony  sincere; 
That  bright  tear  on  her  eyelids  hung 
Like  dew  drop  on  the  rose  leaf  youi^;. 

O  that  one  tear  could  more  reveal 
Of  what  her  gMitia  eoul  might  feel 

Than  language  can  impart; 
It  was  the  messenger  the  soul 
Had  sent  to  tell  nflove's  cnntrokl 

Within  the  generous  heart; 
It  waa  the  talisman  of  ftaliw, 
Its  might  and  majesty  reveaung. 

One  sigh  broke  from  aay  hnntiag  bnait 
That  an  revealed  a  heart  mbietrd, 

A  soul  with  sorrow  cloy'd, 
That  told  of  pleasures  gone  forever. 
Of  many  more  that  never,  never, 

Perhaps,  can  be  enjoyed; 
It  told  that  we  might  meet  no  more, 
Alia,  M  life*.  meaitBbi  ahota. . 

Perhaps  my  feet  afar  may  roam. 

From  country,  kindred,  and  from  borne; 

Perhaps  the  hungry  grave  ^  . 
May  close  upon  her  OMvealy  foms 
Or  1,  amid  the  sterner  etorm, 

Sink  lifeless  in  the  wave, 
And  1,  in  this  world  |ee  her  never, 
Parted,  and  Oh!  tolart  fataivat. 

I  am  the  child  of  wayward  fata, 
1  never  lov'd  a  thing  of  lata 
Bat  diiappoiaCiMnt  bronght 

A  cruel  blicht— my  bosom  wrung 
With  loss  of  that  same  thing  I  hung 

Upon  with  pleasing  thought; 
I  never  knelt  to  beauty  bleaa'd 
But  it  left  anguish  in  my  breast. 

,   I  grasped  her  tfasid  haid,  and  o*ar 

My  soul  a  sickness  cama,  .iMfoM 

I  never,  never  fell; 
Though  oil  at  beauty'i  blesMd  ehrine. 
To  worship  woman's  ebarow  divirn, 

My  stubborn  knee  hath  kaalt; 
One  lingering  grasp  I  gave  in  dread, 
,  Breath'd  the  sad  word  farewell — and  fled. 

We  parted,  and  1  know  not  when 
Mine  eyes  may  meet  that  one  again 

Whom  my  whole  aool  bathlovedr 
She  hath  departed— lam  leff| 
Of  all  that  made  life  ivt-ept  hecal^ 

To  muse  en  what  hath  proved 
That  1  am  atill  im  grief  «r  glaa^ 
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Years  may  roll  on,  hot  never,  never 
Can  I  forget  that  one— forever 

On  memory's  page  ber  name  shall  ha 
Graved  with  iove'i  ownetemi^; 
Each  thouabt  of  herrimll  ever  meet 
The  welcome  of  a  transport  sweet! 
Farewell,  blest  one — enoog b— we  parted, 
I  «Bi  lall  lha  hrpkcB  hnrted. 

MUiPOAO  BARD. 
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